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TO 


THE MOST REVEREND FATHER IN GOD, 


WILLIAM, — 
BY DIVINE PROVIDENCE 


LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 


PRIMATE OF ALL ENGLAND, AND METROPOLITAN, 


MY LORD ARCHBISHOP, \ 
In offering to the British Public a new edition of the Introduction 

‘to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, to whom can I. 
dedicate it with more propriety than to your Grace? a sebeonend 

While you, my Lord, presided over the Diocese of London, when I was 
unknown, except by the publication of the first edition, you were pleased to 
consider the production of a layman, who, by the death of his parents, had 
been deprived of the opportunity of prosecuting his studies at one of the Uni- 
versities, sufficient to authorize your Grace to admit me to Holy Orders: and 
I was thus enabled to realize the long-cherished wish of devoting myself to the 
service of our Reformed Church, in attachment to whose principles I had been 
educated at the Royat anp Ancrent Founpation or Curist’s Hosprrat. 

Your Grace has since honoured my various publications with your approba- 
tion; and, in presenting me to the benefice which I now hold, your Grace has 
enhanced the value of the favour conferred, by the manner in which it was 
bestowed; kindly and promptly, without expectation, without solicitation. 

The former editions of this introduction were inscribed to a late emiment 
nobleman,* from whom I had received many favours, the grateful remembrance 
of which I hope to cherish through life. But 1 could not suffer the work again 
to go forth to the public, without offering some memorial of my gratitude to 
your Grace. Pat 

~The very kind and encouraging reception given to my efforts for facilitating 
the study of the Sacred Volume has animated me to renewed exertion; and 
in dedicating to your Grace the Introduction to the Critical Study and Know- 
ledge of the Holy Scriptures, with the latest corrections and additions, I indulge 
the hope that it may prove not unworthy of the patronage which your Grace 
has been pleased to extend to its author. 

I have the honour to subscribe myself, my Lord, 
Your Grace’s much obliged and faithful Servant, 
Tuomas Hartwett Horne. 


JUM® 1V. MDCCCXXXIV,. 


* The Rt. Hon. Charles, Baron Colchester, 


ADVERTISEMENT 


TO 


THE SEVENTH LONDON EDITION. 


In preparing this edition for the press, encouraged by the very favourable reception given to the 
former impressions of this work, the Author has carefully revised it throughout; and has availed 
himself of numerous suggestions for simplifying and improving the arrangement of the several 
volumes, which, at various times, have been communicated to him. By enlarging the pages, and 
abridging various parts which would admit of being condensed, as well as by transferring to the 
appendixes certain articles which had before been incorporated in the body of the work, the Author 
has been enabled to introduce a considerable quantity of new and important matter, without materi- 
ally enlarging its size, or at all increasing its price. These various alterations and additions, he trusts, 
will be found to render his labours not unworthy of a continuance of that patronage with which they 
have hitherto been honoured; and also, with the Divine Buessine upon his work, will contribute 
to facilitate the devout and attentive study of “the Holy Scriptures, which azonz are able to make 
us wise unto salvation, THROUGH FAITH, which is in Christ Jesus.” 

London, June 4, 1834. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


TO THE 


NEW AMERICAN FROM THE SEVENTH LONDON EDITION. 


Tue publishers, on presenting this extensive and valuable work to the public, take the opportunity 
to say, that they have spared no pains to secure a correct arrangement and impression of the work 
from the latest London edition, and to have it appear in an improved form and style, and yet at a 
lower price than the former edition. By referring to the Author’s Advertisement above, it will also 
be readily seen that this edition has many and important advantages over any other. It comprises 
ail the Author’s most recent improvements and additions; and it will be seen that he has revised the 
whole work, simplified its arrangement, and added much new and important matter 


Philadelphia, October, 1835. 


LET THE SWEET SAVOUR OF JEHOVAH OUR GOD BE UPON US, 
AND THE WORK WE TAKE IN HAND DIRECT FOR US5 


THE WORK WE TAKE IN HAND DO THOU DIRECT ! 
PSAL, XC. 17, BISHOP HORSLEY’s VERSION, 





IF I HAVE DONE WELL AND AS IS FITTING THE STORY, IT IS THAT WHICH I DESIRED; BUT IF 
SLENDERLY AND MEANLY, IT I8 THAT WHICH I COULD ATTAIN UNTO. 


2 MACCABERS xy. 3° 
XX 


PREFACE 


TO THE SECOND EDITION.* 





Tux Author of the present work cannot offer a 
new edition of it to the Public, without expressing 
the grateful sense he entertains of the very favour- 
able manner in which his volumes have been 
received. In addition to the extensive circula- 
tion which his work has obtained in the Universi- 
ties and other Theological Seminaries in England, 
he has the satisfaction of knowing that it has been 
adopted as a text book in various Universities and 
Theological Seminaries in North America. 

Thus encouraged, the Author has sedulously 
availed himself of the suggestions which have 
been liberally communicated to him for correct- 
ing his work, and improving its arrangement. 
By enlarging the pages, as well as employing a 
small but clear and distinct type in several parts 
of the work, he has been enabled to introduce a 
large mass of new and important matter. 

Tue InrropucTion To THE CriTIcAL STupy 
And KnowLepGE or THE Hoty ScriprursEs, 
once more offered to the Public, is designed as a 
comprehensive Manvat of Sacred Literature, 
selected from the labours of the most eminent 
biblical critics, both British and foreign. It ori- 
ginated in the Author’s own wants many years 
since, at an early period of life; when he stood 
in need of a guide to the reading of the Holy 
Scriptures, which would not only furnish him 
with a general introduction to them, but would 
also enable him to solve apparent contradictions, 
and to study the Bible with that attention which 
its supreme importance demands: for “ every 
sentence of the Bible is from God, and every man 
is interested in the meaning of it.”’t At this 
time the Author had no friend to assist his 
studies,—or remove his doubts,—nor any means 
of procuring critical works. At length a list of 
the more eminent foreign biblical critics fell into 
his hands, and directed him to some of those 


* This preface was first printed in the year 1821: it is now 
reprinted with the requisite alterations, to adapt it to the present 
unproved arrangement of the following work. 


¢ Bishop Horsley. 


sources of information which he was seeking ; he 
then resolved to procure such of them as his very 
limited means would permit, with the design, 
in the first instance, of satisfying his own mind on 
those topics which had perplexed him, and ulti- 
mately of laying before the Public the result of 
his inquiries, should no treatise appear that might 
supersede such a publication. 

The idea thus conceived has been steadily kept 
in view for more than twenty years;* and al- 
though, during that interval, several valuable trea- 
tises have appeared on the study of the Holy 
Scriptures, to which he gladly acknowledges him- 
self indebted for many important hints and illus- 
trations ; yet, since no one has been published in 
the English language, embracing a// those im-. 
portant subjects, which the Author apprehends to © 
be essential to the Criricaxu Srupy of the sacred 
volume, he has been induced to prosecute his — 
investigations, the result of which he tenders for 
the assistance of others. 

The two Volumes,t of which the work now 
consists, will be found to comprise the followine 
topics : 

Vouvme I. contains a Criricat Inquiry inte 
the Genuineness, Authenticity, uncorrupted Pre- 
servation and Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures , 
including, among other subjects, a copious inves- 
tigation of the testimonies from profane authors 
to the leading facts recorded in the Scriptures, 
particularly a new branch of evidence for their 
credibility, which is furnished by coins, medals, 
inscriptions, and ancient structures.—This is fol- 
lowed by a full view of the arguments afforded 
by miracles and prophecy, for the inspiration of 
the Scriptures, and by a discussion of the internal 
evidence for their inspiration, furnished by the 
sublimity and excellence of the doctrines, and by 
the purity of the moral precepts, revealed in the 


* Now upwards of thirty years. [1834.] 

+ This work. being originally in four volumes, the Preface has 
been slightly altered to suit the present arrangement in two 
volumes, 
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Bible ;—the harmony subsisting between every 
part;—the preservation of the Scriptures to the 
present time ;—and their tendency to promote the 
present and eternal happiness of mankind, as 
evinced by an historical review of the beneficial 
effects actually produced in every age and coun- 
try by a cordial reception of the Bible; together 
with a refutation of the very numerous objections 
which have been urged against the Scriptures in 
recent deistical publications. 
In the first edition of this work* the Author 
had given avery brief outline of the evidences 
for the genuineness and inspiration of the Old Tes- 
tament, and a more extended view of the genuine- 
ness, credibility, and inspiration of the New Tes- 
tament ; and, being unwilling to augment, unne- 
cessarily, the number of treatises extant on these 
subjects, he referred his readers to a few which 
are justly accounted the most valuable. In pre- 
paring the second edition for the press, it was his 
intention to condense these remarks, and to sub- 
join a few additional considerations: but he was 
induced to deviate from this design by the exten- 
sive circulation of infidel works and tracts, whose 
avowed object was, by the unblushing reassertion 
of old and often refuted objections, or by specious 
insinuations, to undermine and to subvert the 
religion of Jesus Christ—“ the pillar of society, 
the safeguard of nations, the parent of social order, 
which alone has power to curb the fury of the 
passions, and secure to every one his rights; to 
the laborious the reward of their industry, to the 
rich the enjoyment of their wealth, to nobles the 
preservation of their honours, and to princes the 
stability of their thrones.”? Called upon by 
name from the press, to consider these objections 
‘to Divine Revelation, the author felt it his duty 
not to shrink from the task; and as the antago- 
nists of the Scriptures have in some degree varied 
the ground of their attacks, he indulges the hope 
that a temperate discussion of this subject, acecom- 
modated to the present times, may be not unac- 
ceptable to the biblical student, who may, perhaps, 
at some future time, be exposed to meet with the 
enemies of the Scriptures. To his own mind, 
indeed, the result of the laborious inquiries, in 
which he has thus been necessarily involved, has 
been highly satisfactory :—for, not having access 
to all the numerous and able defences of Chris- 
lianity against the infidels of former ages, he has 
been obliged to consider every objection for him- 
self ;—and in every instance he has found that the 
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* The first edition was published June 4th, 1818. 
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numerous—he had aimost said innumeérable—con- 
tradictions, alleged to exist in the Sacred Writ- 
ings, have disappeared before an attentive and 
candid examination. It may, pezhaps, be thought 
that the gross and illiberal manner, in which 
some of the productions in question have been 
executed, renders them unworthy of notice: but 
nothing surely is unworthy of notice that is calcu- 
lated to mislead the ignorant or the unwary ; and 
though some of the objections raised by the 
modern opposers of Divine Revelation are so 
coarse as to carry with them their own refutation, 
yet others are so concisely and speciously ex- 
pressed, as to demand several pages,—the result 
of many days’ laborious research, in order to 
detect their sophistry and falsehood. 

When the Author began to prepare this first 
volume for the press, he had it in contemplation 
to publish it in a detached form, in order to fur- 
nish a ready and immediate reply to the objec- 
tions which at that time were almost daily issued 
from the press. In such a form it had even been 
announced to the Public: but as the objections 
continued to be multiplied, the work impercepti- 
bly accumulated in its progress; and when the 
first volume was completed, the Author was 
obliged reluctantly to abandon the idea of a dis- 
tinct publication, on account of the additional 
pecuniary loss which he would inevitably have 
incurred. He has only to express his ardent 
hope, that this part of his labours may, through 
the Divine Blessing, enable his readers to be 
ready ALWAYS fo give an answer to EVERY MAN 
that asketh them a reason of the hope that is in 
them ; and he most earnestly requests that they 
will examine and combine, with candour and 
attention, all the various evidences here adduced 
for the genuineness, authenticity, credibility, and 
divine inspiration of the Holy Scriptures; and 
then solemnly and deliberately, as rational and 
accountable beings, deduce that inference from the 
whole, for which they must hereafter answer at 
the tribunal of God. 

The remainder of this volume, in Two Parts, 
treats, first, on Sacrep Criticism; including an 
Historical and Critical Account of the Original 
Languages of Scripture, and of the Cognate or 
Kindred Dialects ;—a Critical History of the 
Text of the Holy Scriptures ;—a Critical Notice 
of ths Divisions and Marks of Distinction occur- 
ring in Manuscripts and Printed Editions of the 
Scriptures, and of the Principal Manuscripts of the 
Old and New Testaments ;—and an Account of 
the Ancient Versions of the Scriptures. These 
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iiscussions are followed by dissertations,—On the 
Causes and Sources of the Various Readings 
occurring in the Scriptures, with a Digest of the 
chief Critical Canons for weighing and applying 
them ; on the Quotations from the Old Testament 
in the New, with New Tables of the Quotations 
at length,* in Hebrew, Greek, and English, and a 
Classincation of them ; showing, first, their rela- 
tive agreement with the Hebrew and with the 
Septuagint ; and, secondly, whether they are pro- 
phecies cited as literally fulfilled; prophecies 
typically or spiritually applied ; prophecies cited 
in the way of illustration ; or simple allusions to 
‘the Old Testament ;—and on Harmonies of the 
Scriptures ; including the different schemes of 
Harmonizers, and observations on the duration 
of the Public Ministry of Jesus Christ. 

The Second Part of the First Volume is ap- 
propriated to the INTERPRETATION OF THE ScrIP- 
TURES ; comprehending an investigation of the 
Sense of Scripture, and of the Signification of 
Words ;—the Suzsrprary Means for ascertain- 
ing the Sunsz or ScriprurE; viz. the Testi- 
mony of Contemporary Writers, Ancient Ver- 
sions, Scholiasts and Glossographers, and the 
Testimony of Foreigners who have acquired a 
Language ; the Context ; Subject-Matter ; Scope; 
Analogy of Languages ; Analogy of Faith; the 
Assistance to be derived from Jewish Writings 
and also from the Greek Fathers, in the Interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures; Historical Circum- 
stances ; and Commentaries. 

These discussions are followed by the applica- 
tion of the preceding principles, for ascertaining 
the sense of Scripture, to the Specrat InreRPRE- 
tation of the Sacred Writings, including the 
Interpretation of the Figurative Language of 
Scripture, comprehending the principles of Inter- 
pretation of Tropes and Figures ; together with 
an examination of the Metonymies, Metaphors, 
Allegories, Parables, Proverbs, and other figura- 
tive modes of speech occurring in the Bible ;—the 
Interpretation of the Poetical Parts of Scripture ; 
the Spiritual Interpretation of Scripture, including 
the Interpretation of Types ;—the Interpretation 
of Prophecy, including general Rules for ascer- 
taining the Sense of the Prophetic Writings, with 
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*In the first edition, Tables of References only were given 
to the Quotations from the’Old Testament in the New; but as 
these quotations have been frequently made the subject of cavil 
by the adversaries of the Scriptures, and as ail students have not 
the time #9 find out and compare several hundred references, 
the Author has now given them at length, accompanied with 
the bert critical remarks wpich he could collect. 
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Observations on the Accomplishment of Prophecy 
in general, and especially of the Predictions rela 
tive to the Messiah ;—the Interpretation of the 
Doctrinal and Moral Parts of Scripture, and of the 


‘Promises and. Threatenings therein contained ;— 


the Interpretation and Means of harmonizing 
Passages of Scripture, which are alleged to be con 
tradictory ;—and the Inferential and Pract’cal 
Reading of the Sacred Writings. 

The utmost brevity, consistent with perspicuity 
has been studied in this portion of the work ; and, 
therefore, but few texts of Scripture, compara- 
tively, have been illustrated at great length. But 
especial care has been taken, by repeated colla- 
tions, that the very numerous references which 
are introduced should be both pertinent and cor- 
rect ; so that those readers, who may be disposed 
to try them by the rules laid down, may be 
enabled to apply them with facility. 

An Appendix to this volume comprises a parti- 
cular examination of the books commonly termed 
the Apocrypha, of the miracles of the ascension 
of Jesus Christ, and the descent of the Holy Spirit 
on the Apostles, and of the difficulties attendant 
on the propagation of Christianity. These dis- 
cussions are followed by a table of the chief pro- 
phecies relative to the Messiah, both in the Old 
and New Testament, and. by an examination of 
the genuineness of Josephus’s testimony concern- 
ing Jesus Christ. 

In Votvume II. will be found a Sxercu or Sum- 
MARY or BrsticaL GrogrRaPpHy AND ANTIQUI 
T1ES, in four parts :— 

Parr I. includes an outline of the Hrsrori- 
caz and Puysican Groeraray of the Holy 
Land. ; 

Parr IL. treats on the Potrrican and Mitira- 
ny Arrarrs of the Jews, and other nations inci- 
dentally mentioned in the Scriptures. 

Parr III. discusses the SacrrepD ANTIQUITIES 
of the Jews, arranged under the heads of Sacred 
Places, Sacred Persons, Sacred Times and Sea- 
sons, and the Corruptions of Religion among the 
Jews, their Idolatry and various Sects, together 
with a description of their Moral and Religious 
State in the time of Jesus Christ. 

Parr IV. discusses the Domestic ANTI- 
quitigs, or the PrivaTE Lirz, Manners, Cus- 
toms, AMUSEMENTS, &c. of the Jews, and other 
nations incidentally mentioned or alluded to in 


the Holy Scriptures. 


This volume contains (besides chronological 


and other tables of money, weights, and mea- 
|sures) a Biographical, Historical, and Geogra- 


8 ’ 

pyhical’ Index of the most distinguished Persons, 
Nations, Countries, and Places: mentioned in the 
Bible, especially in the New Testament ; includ- 
ing an abstract of profane oriental history, from 
the time of Solomon ‘to the captivity, illustrative 
of the History of the Hebrews as referred to in 
the Prophetic Writings, and presenting historical 
‘notices of the Assyrian, Chaldee, Median, and 
Persian empires. _ In this Index are incorporated 
References to the Principal Matters contained in 
this Volume; so as to render it, in fact, both a 
concise System and a Dictionary or Biprican 
ANTIQUITIES. 

In this Volume the Author has attempted only 
a sketch of Biblical Geography and Antiquities. 
To have written a complete treatise on this inte- 

“resting subject,—as he conceives such a treatise 
should be written,—would. have required a work 
nearly equal in extent to the present : but though 
he has been designedly brief in this part of his 
undertaking, he indulges the hope that few really 
essential points, connected with sacred antiquities, 
will appear to have been omitted. 

The remainder of this volume is, appropriated 
to the Anatysis or Scrirrure. It contains 
copious Critical Prefaces to the respective Books, 
and Synopses of their several contents... In draw- 
ing up these synopses, the utmost attention has 
been given in order to present, as far'as was prac- 
ticable, at one glance, a comprehensive view of 
the subjects contained in each book of Scripture. 
In executing this part of his work, the Author 
has endeavoured to steer. between: the extreme 
prolixity of some analysts of the Bible and the 
too great brevity of others ; and he ventures to 
hope, that this portion of his labours will be found 
particularly useful in studying THE DOCTRINAL 
PARTS OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

A copious AppEnprIx to this volume comprises 
(among other articles) bibliographical and critical 
notices, methodically arranged, ofthe principal 
editions of the Holy Scriptures, and Versions 
thereof, both ancient: and ‘modern, including. a 
history of the chief modern Versions ; together 
with notices of the principal Philologers, Critics, 
and Commentators who have elucidated the Text, 
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History, and Antiquities of the Bible. These 
bibliographical notices have been derived partly 
from the Author’s knowledge of their works, 
partly from the recorded opinions of eminent 
biblical critics, and partly from the best critical 
journals and other sources : the preference being 
invariably given to those which are distinguished 
by the acknowledged talent and ability with which 
they are conducted. The facility of commercial 
intercourse with the Continent, and the sales by 
auction of several valuable divinity libraries, have 
also enabled the Author to procure many critical 
works that would otherwise have been inacces- 
sible. 

Throughout the work references have been made 
to such approved writers as have best illustrated 
particular subjects ; and care has been taken to 
specify the particular editions of the authorities 
cited in the notes to the following pages. They 
are all referred to for the statements contained in 
the text; many of them furnish details which 
the limits of the present volumes would. not 
admit ; and some few give accounts and represen- 
tations which the Author thought he had reason 
to reject. All these references, however, are in- 
duced for the convenience of those readers, who 
may have inclination and opportunity for Bro 
secuting more minute inquiries. 

Such are the plan and object of the work, once 
more submitted to the candour of the Public. The 
Author has prosecuted his labours under a deep 
sense of the responsibility attached to such an un 
dertaking ; and, though he dares not hope that 
he can altogether have avoided mistake, yet he 
ean with truth declare that he has anxiously en- 
deavoured not to mislead any one. 

The Author cannot conclude this preface with- 
out tendering his grateful acknowledgments to the 
Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of London 
(now ArcuBIsHoPp or CANTERBURY), for his libe- 
ral offer of access to the Episcopal Library at 
Fulham ;—an offer, the value of which (though 
he had occasion to avail himself of it only to 
a limited, extent) was greatly enhanced by the 
kindness and. promptitude with which it was 
made. 
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ON THE GENUINENESS, AUTHENTICITY, INSPIRATION, ETC. OF THE 
HOLY SCRIPTURES. 


CHAPTER I. 


ON THE POSSIBILITY, PROBABILITY, AND NECESSITY OF A DIVINE REVELATION. 


| Revelation defi.ted—tl. Possibility of a Divine Revelation—tll. Probability of such Revelation shown, 1. From the 
Credit given, in all ages, to false Revelations ; 2. From the fact that the wisest philosophers of antiquity thought a 
Divine Revelation probable, and also expected one.—IV. Wecessity of such Revelation proved, 1. From the inability of 
nere human reason to attain to any certain knowledge of the will of God ;—2. From the utter want of authority, which 
attended the purest precepts of the ancient philosophers ; 3. From the actual state of religion and morals among the 
modern heathen nations—V. Refutation of the objection, that Philosophy and right Reason are sufficient to instruct 
men in their Duty.—VI. Possible means of affording a Divine Revelation. . : 


Tuat there now is, and that for more than three thousand 
yrars there has been, in the world, a separate people called 
the Jnws, who are distinouished by peculiar customs, and 
profess a peculiar religion :—Further, that there now is, and 
that for eighteen centuries there has existed, in the world, a 
religion called the Cunistisn; and that its professors, as 
well as the Jews, appeal to certain books, by them accounted 
sacred, as the basis on which their religion is founded :— 
These are Facts which no one can controvert. 

I. The volume, to which Jews and Christians thus respec- 
tively appeal, is termed the Bisxz, that is, rue Boon, by way 
of eminence. It comprises a great number of diferent 
narratives and compositions, written by several persons, at 
distant periods, in different languages, and on various sub- 
jects. Yet all of these, collectively, claim to be a DIVINE 
REVELATION, that is, a discovery afforded by God to man of 
Himself or of His will, over and above what He has made 
known by the light of nature, or reason. ; 

The objects of our knowledge are of three kinds :—Thus, 
some things are discernible by the light of nature, without 
revelation; of this kind is the knowledge of God from the 
creation of the world, ‘for his invisible things, even his 
eternal power and godhead, since the creation of the world, 
are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are 
made.”? ‘Other things are of pure and simple revelation, 
which cannot be known by the light of nature: such is the 
doctrine of the salvation of the world by Jesus Christ. 
Others, again, are discoverable by the light of nature but 
imperfectly, and therefore stand in need of a revelation to 
give them further proof and evidence ; of this sort are a fu- 
ture state and eternal rewards and punishments. But of 
what degree soever the revelation may be, whether partial 
or entire, whether a total discovery of some unknown truths, 
or only a fuller and clearer manifestation of them, it must 
be supernatural, and proceed from God. 

Il. Posstsitiry of a Divine Revelation. j 

No one, who believes that there is a God, and that He is 
a Being of infinite power, wisdom, and knowledge, can rea- 
sonably deny, that He can, if He thinks fit, make a revela- 
tion of himself and of his will to men, in an extraordinary 
way, different from the discoveries made by men themselves, 
in the mere natural and ordinary use of their own rational 
faculties and powers. For, if the power of God be almighty, 
it must extend to whatever does not imply a contradiction, 
which cannot be pretended in this case. We cannot dis- 
tinctly explain the origin of our ideas, or the way in which 





they are excited or impressed upon the human mind; but 
we know that these ways are very various. And can it be 
supposed that the author of our being has it not in his power 
to communicate ideas to our minds, for informing and in- 
structing us in those things, which we are deeply concerned 
to know? Our inability clearly to explain the manner in 
which this is done, is no just objection against it.! 

And as it cannot be reasonably denied that Gcd can, if he 
sees fit, communicate his will to men in a way of extraordi- 
nary revelation, so he can do it in such a manner as to give 
those, to whom this revelation is originally and immediately 
made, a full and certain assurance that it is a true divine 
revelation. This is a natural consequence; for, to suppose 
that God can communicate his wil in a way of extraordi- 
nary revelation, and yet that he is not able to give a suffi- 
cient assurance to the person or persons to whom he thus 
reveals his will, is ovidently absurd and contradictory. it 
is, in effect, to say, that he can reveal his will, but has no 
way of making men know that he does so; which is a most 
unreasonable iiation of the divine power and wisdom. 
He, who pretends to pronounce that this is impossible, is 
bound to pronounce where the impossibility of it lies. If 
men can communicate their thoughts by speech or language 
in such a way as that we may certainly know who it is that 
speaks to us, it would be a strange thing to affirm that God, . 
on supposition of his communicating his mind and will to 
any person or persons in a way of extraordinary revelation, 
has no way of causing his rational creatures to know that it 
is'He, and no other, who makes this discovery to them. To 
admit the existence of a God, and to deny him such a power, 
is a glaring contradiction.” 

Tif. Since then it cannot reasonably be denied, that it is 
possible for God to reveal his will to mankind, let us in the 
next place consider the propaBinity of such a revelation. 

1. Te any credit be due to the general sense of mankind 
in every age, we shall scarcely find one that believed the 
existence of a God, who did not likewise believe that some 
kind of commerce and communication subsisted between 
God and man. This was the foundation of all the religious 

1 This has been acknowledged by a late distinguished antagonist of reve- 
lation; who observes, that ‘‘an extraordinary action of God upon the hu- 
man mind, which the word inspiration is now used to denote, is not more 
inconceivable than the ordinary action of mind on bouy, or body on mind ;” 
and ‘‘that it is impertinent to deny the existence of any phenomenon, 
merely because we cannot account for it.” Lord Bolingbroke’s Works, 


vol. ii. p. 468. 4to, edit. 4 , 
2 Leland’s Advantage and Necessity of the Christian Revelation vol. 1. 


pp. 18—15. (8vo. edit. Glasgow, 1819.) 
15 
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mtes and ceremonies, which every nation pretended to receive 
from their deities. Hence also the most celebrated legisla- 
tors of antiquity,—as Zoroaster, Minos, Pythagoras, Solon, 
Lycurgus, Numa, &c. &c. all thought it necessary to pro- 
fess some intercourse with heaven, in order to give the greater 
sanction to their laws and institutions, notwithstanding many 
of them were armed with secular power.! And what gave 
birth and so much importance to the oracles, divinations, 
and auguries, in ancient times, was the conscious sense en- 
tertained by mankind of their own ignorance, and of their 
need of a supernatural illumination ; as well as the persua- 
sion, that their gods held a perpetual intercourse with men, 
and by various means gave them intelligence of future 
things. 

a. The probability of a divine revelation further appears 
from this circumstance, that some of the wisest philoso- 
phers, particularly Socrates and Plato, confessed that they 
stood in need of such a revelation to instruct them in mat- 
ters which were of the utmost consequence. With regard 
to the state of morals, they acknowledged that, as the state 
of the world then was, there was no human means of re- 
forming it. But they not only saw and acknowledged their 
great want of a divine revelation, to instruct them in their 
conduct towards God and towards man; they likewise ex- 
pressed a strong hope or expectation, that God would, at 
some future time, make such a discovery as should. dispel 
the cloud of darkness in which they were involved.? 

IV. From the preceding remarks and considerations, we 
are authorized to infer, that a divine revelation is not only 
probable, but also absolutely necrssary. 

1. In fact, without such revelation, the history of past 
ages has shown, that mere human reason cannot attain to 
any certain knowledge of the will or law of God, of the 
true happiness of man, or of afuture state. To a reflectin 
and observant mind, the harmony, beauty, and wisdom o 
all the varied works of creation are demonstrative evidence 
of a First Great Cause; and the continued preservation of 
all things in their order, attests a divine and superintending 
Providence. But the wltmate design of God in all his works 
eannot be perfectly known by the mere light of nature, and 
consequently our knowledge of his preceptive will or law is 
a Ty uncertain, so far as his works disclose it or philoso- 
phy has discovered it. Indeed, if we examine the writings 
of the most celebrated ancient philosophers, we shall find 
that they were not only ignorant of many important points 
in religion which revelation has discovered to us, but also 
that endless differences and inconsistencies prevailed among 
them in points of the greatest moment; while some of them 
taught doctrines which directly tend to promote vice and 
wickedness in the world; and the influence of all, in recti- 
fying the notions and reforming the lives of mankind, was 
mconsiderable. A concise statement of facts will confirm 
and illustrate this observation : 

(1.) The ideas of the ancients respecting the nature and 
worship of God were dark, confused, and imperfect. 


While some philosophers asserted the being of a God, others 
openly denied it: others, again, embraced, or pretended to em- 


i This fact is remarkably confirmed by the celebrated heathen geo- 
grapher Strabo, whose observation on the supposed intercourse between 
mankind and the Deity is too striking to be omitted: “ Whatever,” says 
he, “becomes of the real truth of these relations, this however is certain, 
that men DID BELIEVE and think them true : and, for this reason, prophets 
were held in such honour, as to be thought worthy sometimes of royal 
dignity, as being persons who delivered precepts and admonitions from the 
gods, both while they lived, and also after their death. Such were Tiresias, 
Amphiaraus, &c. &c. Such were Moses and his successors.” Strab. 
Geogr. lib. xvi. pp. 1084, 1085. ed. Oxon. 

3 Plato, de Rep. lib. iv. & vi. and Alcibiad. ii. Dr. Samuel Clarke has 
exhibited these and other testimonies at length in his Discourse on the 
Evidence of Natural and Revealed Religion, proposition vi. (Boyle Lec- 
tures, vol. il. pp. 130—135. folio edit.) - 

3 On this subject the reader may peruse, with equal pleasure and in- 
struction, Dr. Ellis’s elaborate treatise on the “Knowledge of Divine 
Things from Revelation, not from Reason or Nature,” published many 
years since at Dublin, and reprinted at London in 1811. 8vo. Dr. E. also 
threw the substance of this treatise into a single discourse, which may be 
substituted for the preceding by those who may not be able to command 
the requisite leisure for reading alarge volume. The discourse in ques- 
tion is pented in the first volume of the well-known and excellent collec- 
tion of tracts entitled ““The Scholar armed against the Errors of the 
Time ;”’ andis entitled ‘An Inquiry, whence cometh Wisdom and Under- 
standing to Man?’ It shows satisfactorily, that Religion and language 
entered the world by divine revelation, without the aid of which man had 
not been a rational or religious creature ;. that nothing can oblige the con- 
science but the revealed will of God; and that such a thing as the law of 
nature never existed but in the human imagination. The same argument 
is also discussed in an able but anonymous tract, (now of rare occurrence, 
and known to be written by the Rev. Dr. James Paton, a divine of the 
Scottish church,) entitled “An Attempt to show that the knowledge of God 
has, in all Ages, been derived from Revelation or Tradition. not from Na- 
ture.” Glasgow, 1773. 8vo. 
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brace, the notion of a multiplicity of gods, celestial, aérial, terres- 
trial, and infernal; while others represented the Deity as a cor- 
poreal being united to matter by a necessary connexion, and 
subject to an immutable fate. As every country had its peculiar 
deities, the philosophers (whatever might be their private senti- 
ments) sanctioned and defended the religion of the state ; and 
urged a conformity to it to be the duty of every citizen. ‘They 
“ diligently practised the ceremonies of their fathers; devoutly 
frequented the temples of the gods ; and sometimes, condescend- 
ing to act a part on the theatre of superstition, they concealed 
the sentiments of an atheist under the sacerdotal robes.”4 It is 
true that insulated passages may be found in the writings of 
some of the philosophers, which apparently indicate the most 
exalted conceptions of the divine attributes and perfections 

These and similar passages are sometimes regarded with a Chris- 
tian eye, and thence acquire a borrowed sanctity : but, in order 
to discover their real value, they must be brought to their own 
standard, and must be interpreted upon principles strictly pagan, 
in which case the context will be found, either to claim such 
perfections for the deified mortals and heroes of the popular the- 
ology, or to connect them with some of those physiological prin- 
ciples which were held by the different philosophical sects, and 

effectually subverted the great and fundamental doctrine of one 
supreme Creator. The religion of the ancient Persians is said 
to have been originally founded on their belief in one supreme 
God, who made and governs the world.6 Buta devotion founded 
on a principle so pure as this, if it survived the first ages after 
the flood, which cannot be proved, is known with certainty to 
have been early exchanged for the Sabian idolatry ; the blind 

and superstitious ‘worship of the host of heaven, of the sun, the 

planets, and the fire,’ the water, the earth, and the winds. 

In consequence of these discordant sentiments, the grossest 
polytheism and idolatry prevailed among the ancient heathen 
nations. They believed in the existence of many co-ordinate 
deities, and the number of inferior deities was infinite :8 they 
deified dead, and sometimes living persons ; the former often out 
of injudicious gratitude, the latter usually out of base and sordid 
flattery. According to the vulgar estimation, there were deities 
that presided over every distinct nation, every distinct city, every 
inconsiderable town, every grove, every river, every fountain, 
Athens was full of statues dedicated to different deities. Imperial 
Rome, from political principles, adopted all the gods which were 
adored by the nations who had yielded to her victorious arms, 
and thought to eternise her empire by crowding them all into 
the capital. ‘Temples and fanes were erected to all the passions, 
diseases, fears, and evils, to which mankind are subject. Suited 
to the various characters of the divinities were the rites of their 
worship. Some were vindictive and sanguinary ; others were 
jealous, wrathful, or deceivers; and all of them were unchaste, 
adulterous, or incestuous. Nota few of them were monsters of 
the grossest vice and wickedness: and their rites wére absurd, 
licentious, and cruel, and often consisted of mere unmixed crime, 
shameless dissipation, and debauchery. Prostitution, in all its 
deformity, was systematically annexed to various pagan temples, 
was often a principal source of their revenues, and was, in some 


4 Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, vol. i. p. 50. 

5 Dr. Ireland, Paganism and Christianity compared, pp. 46, 47. Frank’s 
Essay on the Use and Necessity of Revelation, p.44. ‘‘These ideas of 
the philosophers of Europe,” says Dr, Robertson, “were precisely the 
same which the Brahmins had adopted in India, and according to which 
they regulated their conduct with respect to the great body of the people. 
Wherever the dominion of false religion is completely established, the 
body of the people gain nothing by the greatest improvements in know- 
ledge. Their philosophers conceal from them, with the utmost solicitude, 
the truths which they have discovered, and labour to support that fabric 
of superstition which it was their duty to have overturned.” Historical 
Disquisition concerning Ancient India, pp. 283, 2&4. 

6 Asiat. Researches, vol. ii. p. 58. 

1‘ Leland’s Advant. and Necessity of the Christ. Rev. vol. i. pp. 59. 79. 

8 Thus, the Chaldeans had twelve principal deities, according to the 
number of months in the year ; and Zoroaster, the great Persian reformer 
taught the Medians and Persians that there were two spirits or beings sub- 
ordinate to one supreme, eternal, and self-existent being, viz. Oromasdes, 
the angel of light and promoter of happiness and virtue, and Arimanes, the 
angel of darkness and author of misery and vice—Varro makes three sorts 
of heathen theology ;—the fabulous, invented by the poets; the physical, 
or that of the philosophers; and czvil or populer, which last was instituted 
in the several cities and countries—The Greek theology was thus distin- 
guished :—l. God, who rules over all things ;—2. The gods, who were sup- 
posed to govern above the moon ;—3. The demons, whose jurisdiction wasin 
the air below it ;—and, 4. The heroes, or souls of dead men, who were ima- 
gined to preside over terrestrial affairs. And, besides all these, the evil 
demons were worshipped, from fear of the mischief they might commit. 
These facts will account for the prodigious multitude of heathen deities, 
of which Hesiod computes thirty thousand to be hovering about the earth 
in the air, unless he is to be understood as meaning an indefinite number. 
Orpheus reckoned only three hundred and sixty-five ; Varro enumerated 
three hundred Jupiters; although he himself, together with Cicero, Seneca, 
and some other eminent philosophers, were ashamed of the heathen dei. 
ties, and believed that there is but one God. 
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countries, even compulsory upon the female population, Other | 
(mpurities were solemnly practised by them in their temples, and | 
in public, from the very thought of which our minds revolt. 
Besides the numbers of men who were killed in the bloody sports 
and spectacles instituted in honour of their deities, human sacri- 
fices were offered to propitiate them.! Boys were whipped on 
the altar of Diana, sometimes till they died. How many lovely 
infants did the Carthaginians sacrifice to their implacable god 
Moloch! What numbers of human victims, in times of public 
danger, did they immolate, to appease the resentment of the 
offended deities ! 

It has been ‘said that the mysteries were designed to instruct 
the people in the principles of true religion and of true morality ; 
and ingenious and learned men have laboured to represent them 
in this light, and also to show how well calculated they are for 
this end. “They have said, that the errors of polytheism were 
detected and exposed, and the doctrines of the divine unity? and 
supreme government taught and explained in them; that the 
initiated became bound by solemn engagements to reform their 
lives, and to devote themselves strictly to the practice and culti- 
vation of purity and virtue ; and that the celebration of the mys- 
terles was extensive, and their influence great :—‘initiantur,’ 
says Cicero, ‘ gentes orarum ultime? 

“Tt is true, that the priests of the mysteries were highly osten- 
tatious of their own morality, and zealous in their professions to 
regenerate the people. But the means which they employed 
were neither suitable nor adequate to that end; nor did they 
answer it. The mysteries, which it has been pretended were 
calculated to produce it, served only, in fact, to explain some of 
the subjects of mythology, and to promote the designs of human 
policy—to inspire heroism, and to secure civil subordination and 
obedience. In proof of this we may ask, if they contributed at 
all to change the people’s polytheistical opinions, or to improve 
their morals? Did they not, in place of becoming better by 
them, degenerate daily? were they not oppressed more and 
more by superstition, and dissolved in vice? Did not some of 
the best and wisest philosophers disapprove of the mysteries ?— 
Alcibiades mocked the gods—Anaxagoras was expelled by the 
Athenians for the neglect of them. Socrates certainly had no 
good opinion of the mysteries—he was not initiated into them ; 
and circumstances attending them have been suggested which 
ought to render their moral tendency more than suspicious. 

“They were celebrated in the silence and darkness of the 
night, with the utmost secrecy. They were frequently conducted 
under the patronage of the most licentious and sensual deities. 
The most indecent objects were exhibited, and carried in pro- 
cession. ‘It is a shame,’ saith the Apostle, ‘even to speak of 
those things which were done of them in secret.’ At last they 





1 The chief oracles among the heathens appointed human sacrifices : as 
that at Delphi, that of Dodona, and that of Jupiter Saotes. It was a custom 
among the Phe@nicians and Canaanites, in times of great calamity, for their 
kings to sacrifice one of their sons, whom they loved best; and it was 
common both with them, as well as with the Moabites and Ammonites, to 
sacrifice their children. Further, the Egyptians, the Athenians, and Lace- 
dermonians, and, generally speaking, all the Greeks ;—the Romans, Cartha- 
ginians, Germans, Gauls, and Britons ;—in short, all the heathen nations 
throughout the world oifered human sacrifices upon their altars ; and this, 
not on certain emergencies and imminent dangers only, but constantly, and 
in some places every day. Upon extraordinary accidents, multitudes were 
sacrificed at once to their sanguinary deities. Thus, during the battle 
between the Sicilian army under Gelon and the Carthaginians under Amil- 
car, in Sicily, the latter remained in his camp, offering sacrifices to the 
deities of his country, and consuming upon one large pile the bodies of 
numerous victims. (Herod. lib. vii. c. 167.) When Agathocles was about 
to besiege Carthage, its inhagitants, seeing the extremity to which they 
were reduced, imputed all their misfortunes to the anger of Saturn; be- 
cause, instead of offering up children of noble descent (who were usually 
sacrificed) there had been fraudulently substituted for them the children 
of slaves and fereigners. Two hundred children of the best families in 
Carthage were therefore immolated, to propitiate the offended divinity ; to 
whom upwards of three hundred citizens voluntarily sacrificed them- 
selves, from a sense oftheir cuilt of this pretended crime. (Diod. Sic. lib. 
xx. c. 14.) On another occasion, the Carthaginians having obtained a vic- 
tory, immolated the handsomest of their captives, the flame of whose fune- 
ral pile was so great as to set their camp on fire. (Ib. lib. xx. c. 65.) Lac- 
tantius (Divin. Instit. lib. i. c. 21.) has recorded numerous similar horrid 
sacrifices of human victims. Besides the preceding authorities, the reader 
will find numerous additional testimonies, drawn from classic authors, in 
Dr. Harwood’s Introduction to the New Testament, vol. i. pp. 11—116. ; 
Mr. Bryant’s Analysis of Ancient Mythology, vol. ii. pp. 224. 266. 312.; and 
also in Dr. Leland’s Advantage and Necessity of the Christian Revelation, 
vol. i. ch. 7. pp. 134—157. , ; 

3 Dr. Hill (Essays on the Institutions, &c. of Ancient Greece, p. 52) is 
of opinion, after many eminent writers, that the doctrine of the unity of 
God was taught in the mysteries. See also Bp. Warburton’s Divine Lega- 
tion of Moses, bookii. sect.4. But Dr. Leland has long since examined the 
various proofs adduced in support of this sentiment; and has shown that 
there is great reason to think that the notion of the Deity taught in the mys- 
teries was not aright apd just one; and even if it were so, that it would 
have been of little use, Ms it was communicated only to a few, and under 
the strictest seal of secrecy. Advant. and Necessity of the Christian Re- | 
Jigion, vol. i. pp. 158—196, ‘ 
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beeame so infamous, in respect both of morality atrd good order, 
that it was found necessary to prohibit them. ; 

“It is hard to conceive how the mysteries could have any 
good effect on the morals of the people. It might excite the ame 
bition of a few, to be told that the gods were nothing more than 
eminent men ; but it was more likely to disgust the greater part 
of them, and to render them completely unbelieving and irreli- 
gious. Besides, considering how few were initiated, the influ- 
ence of the mysteries, even supposing them to have had a bene- 
ficial influence, must have been very small on the mass of the 
people. Farther, the initiated were prohibited, under a solemn 
oath, ever to reveal the mysteries. Whatever benefit, therefore, 
they might themselves derive from them, they could communi- 
cate none to others; nor could the impression, however strong 
during the initiation, be always retained with equal strength 
during life. On the whole, taking the account even of those 
who favour them, the mysteries neither diminished the influ- 
ence of polytheism nor promoted the belief of the divine unity ; 
they contributed rather to the increase of sopestiiony a to the 
prevalence of licentiousness and vice. If they were designed, 
as has been affirmed, to show that the public religion had no 
foundation in truth—to hold it up to contempt—what could have 
a worse effect on the mind of the people? what more injurious 
to religious and moral principles and practice, than: to exhibit 
the whole civil and ecclesiastical constitution as a trick and im- 
position -as reared by falsehood and maintained by hypocrisy.” 

But whatever motives may have induced the first inventors of 
mysteries to introduce them, the fact is, that they neither-did nor 
could correct the polytheistic notions or the morals of the peo- 
ple, and in the course of time they became greatly corrupted ; 
consequently, they could not but have a bad efiect on the people, 
and tend to confirm them in their idolatrous practices. All men, 
indeed, under pain of displeasing the gods, frequented the tem- 
ples and offered sacrifices ; but the priests made it not their busi- 
ness to teach them virtue. So long as the people were punc- 
tual in their attendance on the religious ceremonies of their 
country, the priests assured them that the gods were propitious, 
and they looked no further. ‘“ Lustrations and processions were 
much easier than a steady course of virtue; and an expiatory 
sacrifice, which atoned for the want of it, was much more con- 
venient than a holy life.” Those who were diligent in the ob- 
servance of the sacred customary rites, were considered as hav- 
ing fulfilled the duties of religion ; but no farther regard was had 
to their morals, than as the state was concerned. It cannot 
therefore excite surprise, that the polytheistic religion was every 
where preferred to virtue; and that a contrary course of thinking 
and acting proved fatal to the individual who professed it. 


_(2.) They were ignorant of the true account of the crea- 
tion of the world. 


The notion of a Creative Power, that could produce things 
out of nothing, was above the reach of their natural conceptions. 
Hence one sect of philosophers? held that the world was eternal ; 
another,’ that it was formed in its present admirable order by a 
fortuitous concourse of innumerable atoms ; and another,’ that 
it was made by chance ; while those who believed it to have had 
a beginning in time, knew not by what gradations, nor in what _ 
manner, the universe was raised into its present beauty and 
order. 


(3.) They were also ignorant of the origin of evil, and the 
cause of the depravity and misery which actually exist among 
mankind. 


The more judicious heathens saw and lamented the universal 
tendency of men te commit wickedness ; but they were ignorant 
of its true source. They acknowledged, generally, that the chief 
good of man consisted in the practice of virtue ; but they com- 
plained of an irregular sway in the wills of men, which rendered 
their precepts of little use : and they could not assign any reason 
why mankind, who have the noblest faculties of any beings upon 
earth, should yet generally pursue their destruction with as 
much industry as the beasts avoid it. 


(4.) Equally ignorant were the heathens of any means, or- 
dained and established by the Almighty, by which a recon- 
ciliation could be effected between God and man, and His 
mercy exercised, without the violation of His justice ; and 
by pail the pardon of sinners might not only be made con- 
sistent with the wisdom of His government, and the honour 
of His laws, but also the strongest assurances might be 
given them of pardon, and restoration to the divine favour. 


1 Dr. Ranken’s Institutes of Theology, pp. 180, 181. Glasgow, 1822. 8vo 
2 The Peripatotics. # Democritus and his followers. « fhe Epicureans, 
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“Man is not only a subject of the divine government, and 





therefore in the highest degree concerned to know the divine 


law, that he may obey it; but he is also a rebel subject, and 


therefore in the highest degree concerned to discover the means 
of restoration to the favour of God. Man has violated such pre- 
cepts of the divine Jaw as are discovered and acknowledged 
either by reason or revelation ;—such precepts, for instance, as 
require him to be thankful to his Maker, and sincere, just, and 


kind to his fellow-men. These things may be considered here 


as known to be parts of the law of God; because those philoso- 
phers who acknowledge God, generally agree that these are, 
But all men have violated the precepts 
The first interest of all men is, 
therefore, to obtain a knowledge of the means, if there be any, 
of reconciliation to God, and reinstatement in the character and 
To be thus reconciled and rein- 
stated, men must be pardoned; and pardon is an act of mere 
mercy, But of the mercy of God there are no proofs in his Pro- 
vidence.”! The light of nature, indeed, showed their guilt to 
the most reflecting of the ancient philosophers ; but it could not 


plainly, duties of man. 
which require these things. 


privileges of faithful subjects. 


show them aremedy. From the consideration of the divine 


goodness, as displayed in the works of creation, some of them 


indulged the hope that the Almighty might, im some way or 
dther (though to them inscrutable), be reconciled; but, in what 
manner, revelation only could inform them. That God will re- 
ceive returning sinners, and accept repentance instead of perfect 
obedience ; and that He will not require something further for 
the vindication of his justice, and of the honour and dignity of 
his laws and government, and for more effectually expressing his 
indignation against sin, before He will restore men to their for- 
feited privileges,—they could not be assured. For it cannot be 
positively proved from any of the divine attributes, that God is 
absolutely obliged to pardon all creatures all their sins, at all 
times, barely and immediately upon their repenting. There 
arises, therefore, from nature, no sufficient comfort to sinners, 
but, on the contrary, anxious and endless solicitude about the 
means of appeasing the Deity. Hence the various ways of sacri- 
ficing, and numberless superstitions, which overspread the hea- 
then world, were so little satisfactory to the wiser part of man- 
kind, even in those times of darkness, that the more reflecting 
philosophers could not forbear frequently declaring? that they 
thought those rites could avail little or nothing towards appeas- 
ing the wrath of a provoked God, but that something was want- 
ing, though they knew not what. 

(5.) They were ignorant, at least they taught nothing, of 
divine grace and assistance towards our attainment of virtue, 
and perseverance in it. 


Some of their philosophers forbad men to pray to the gods to 
make them good,’ which, they said, they ought to do themselves ; 
while others equalled themselves to the gods;' for these, they 
afirmed, “are what they are by nature; the wise man is what 
he is by his own industry.”°—“ The gods excel not a wise man 
in happiness, though they excel him in the duration of happi- 
ness,’” 


(6.) They had only dark and confused notions of the swm- 
- mum bonum or supreme felicity of man. 


On this topic, indeed, Cicero informs us, that there was so 
great a dissension among the philosophers, that it was almost 
impossible to enumerate their different sentiments. At the same 
time he states the opinions of more than twenty philosophers, all 
of which are equally extravagant and absurd.’ Not to to enter 
into unnecessary details, we may remark that, while one sect3 
affirmed that virtue was the sole good, and its own reward, an- 
other? rejected that notion in the case of virtue in distress, and 
made the good things of this life a necessary ingredient of hap- 
piness ; and a third!° set up pleasure, or at least indolence and 
freedom from pain, as the final good which men ought to propose 
to themselves. On these discordant opinions, Cicero very justly 
remarks, that they who do not agree in stating what is the chief 
end or good, must of course differ in the whole system of pre- 
cepts for the conduct of life.!! 


(7.) They had weak and imperfect notions of the immor- 
tality of the soul, which was absolutely denied by many 


1 Dr. Dwight’s Two Discourses on the Nature and Danger of Infidel Phi- 
tosophy, p. 16. 

2 See particularly Plato’s Alcibiades, ii. throughout. 

3 The Stoics. See Seneca, epist. 3l. (op. tom. iii. p. 99. ed. Bipont.) 

4 Ibid. ep. 92. (tom. iii. p. 386.) 5 Ibid. ep. 53. (tom. iii. p. 155.) 

@ Ibid. ep. 73. (tom. iii. p. 242.) 

1 According to Varro, there were nearly three hundred opinions con- 
eerning the chief good. Augustin. de Civit. Dei. lib. xix. c. 1, 

® The Stoics. ® The Peripatetics. 

10 The Epicureans. 41 Cicero, Acad. Quest. lib. i. in fine 


altogether uncertain, and as having no solid foundation for 
its support. 

Concerning the nature of the human soul, various and most 
contradictory sentiments prevailed : its existence after death was 
denied by many of the Peripatetics, or followers of Aristotle, anid 
this seems to have been that philosopher’s own opinion. On 
this important topic the Stoics had no settled or consistent 
scheme ; the doctrine of the immortality of the soul was nota 
professed tenet of their school, nor was it ever reckoned among 
the avowed principles of the Stoic sect. And even among those 
philosophers who expressly taught this doctrine, considerable 
doubt and uncertainty appear to have prevailed. ‘Thus Socrates, 
shortly before his death, tells his friends, “I hope I am now go- 
ing to good men, though this I would not take upon me per- 
emptorily to assert ; but, that I shall go to the gods, lords that 
are absolutely good, this, if I can affirm any thing of this kind, { 
would certainly affirm. And for this reason I do not take it ill that 
I am to die, as otherwise I should do; but I am in good hope 
that there is something remaining for those who are dead, and 
that it will then be much better for good than for bad men,’’!? 
The same philosopher afterwards expressed himself still more 
doubtfully, and said, that though he should be mistaken, he did 
at least gain thus much, that the expectation of it made him less 
uneasy while he lived, and his error would die with him; and 
he concludes in the following terms :—“Iam going out of the 
world, and you are to continue in it; but which of us has the 
better part, is a secret to every one but God.”!8 

What has been said of Socrates may in a great’'measure be ap 
plied to Plato, the most eminent of his disciples; but they greatly 
weakened and obscured their doctrine relative to the immortality 
of the soul, by blending with it that of the transmigration of 
souls and other fictions, as well as by sometimes expressing them 
selves in a very wavering and uncertain manner concerning it, 
And it is remarkable that, though there were several sects of 
philosophers, who professed to derive their original from Socrates, 
scarcely any of them taught the immortality of the soul as the 
doctrine of their schools, except Plato and his disciples; and 
many of these treated it as absolutely uncertain. 

Cicero is justly considered as arnong the most eminent of 
those philosophers who argued for the immortality of the soul; 
yet, he laboured under the same uncertainty that distressed their 
minds. 'Though he has treated the subject at considerable length, 
and has brought forward a variety of cogent arguments in behalf 
of this doctrine ; yet, after he has spoken of the several opinions 
concerning the nature and duration of the soul, he says, “ Which 
of these is true, God alone knows; and which is most probable, 
a very great question.”!4 And he introduces one complaining, 
that, while he was reading the arguments for the immortality of 
the soul, he thought himself convinced ; but as soon as he laid 
aside the book and began to reason with himself, his conviction 
was gone. All which gave Seneca just occasion to say, that 
“Immortality, however desirable, was rather promised than 
proved by those great men.””15 While the followers of these great 
philosophers were thus perplexed with doubts, others of the hea- 
then entertained the most gloomy notions,—imagining either 
that they should be removed from one body to another, and be 


perpetual wanderers, or contemplating the grave as their eternal 


habitation,'® and sadly complaining that the sun and stars could 
set again, but that man, when his day was set, must lie down in 


darkness, and sleep a perpetual sleep.” 


12 Plato, Pheedon. (op. tom. i. p. 143. ed. Bipont.) 

13 Apol. Socratis, in fine. (op. tom. i. p. 96.) 

14 Cicero, Tusc. Quest. lib. i. 15 Seneca, ep. 102. See also ep. 117. 

+6 Itis called Domus Aeterna in many inscriptions. Gruter, p. declx. 8 
decxe. 5. deecexiii. 6, &c. 


11 Soles occidere et redire possunt : 
Nobis, quum semel occidit brevis lux, 
Nox est perpetua una dormienda. Catullus, V. 

Al ab Tuk MArAUHwb MEV EmaY RUTH KETO ohwvlocs, 

Hx yAwpe cehsvn, TOT’ evSxArES OvAOY evybov. 

"Ysepov a0 Cwovls, xxs sug eroc wAAo Guovls: 

Apress 0” of Meyaron xet6 z2plepos yrocos aydpes, 

‘Oxmore wparw Suvwpev, ovexoos sv %Sove xosher 

Evdomes 80 war maxpov ATEPILV VY psloY avons 


Alas! the tender herbs, and flow’ry tribes, 
Though crushed by winter’s unrelenting hand, 
Revive and rise when vernal zephyrs call. 4 
But we, the brave, the mighty, and the wise, 
Bloom, flourish, fade, and fall,—and then succeeds 
A long, long, silent, dark, oblivious sleep ; 
A sleep, which no propitious Pow’r dispels, 
Nor changing seasons, nor revolving years. 
Moschus, Epitaph. Flon. 
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(8.) Tt the philosophers were thus uncertain concerning 
the immortality of the soul, their ideas were equally con- 
fused respecting the certainty of the eternal rewards and pun- 
cen of a future state and of the resurrectien of the 
body. 


For, though the poets have prettily fancied, and have por- 
trayed, in beautiful and glowing verse, the joys of elysium, or a 
place and state of bliss, and the miseries of tartarus, or hell ; and 
though the ancient philosophers and legislators were sensible of 
tue importance to society and also of the necessity of the doctrine 
of future punishments, yet they generally discarded them as vain 
and superstitious terrors ; and rejected the very idea of the resur- 
rection of the body as a childish and senseless fable.! Hence, 
In progress of time they were disregarded and ridiculed even 
among the vulgar, who consequently had no notion whatever 
concerning the resurrection of the body. Their poets, it is true, 
made frequent mention of the ghosts of departed men appearing 
in a visible form, and retaining their former shape in the shades 
below ; yet by these representations (if they mean any thing) 
they mean no more, than that the soul, after this life, petics into 
another state, and is then invested with a body composed of 
light a-rial particles, altogether different from those of which it 
had previously been composed ; but that the gross matter, which 
they saw laid in the grave and turn to corruption, or which had 
been reduced to ashes on the funeral pile, and had been scat- 
tered in the air, should ever be again collected together, raised 
from the dead, and revivified ;—of this the most speculative 
philosophers never entertained the slightest conception. 

This uncertainty concerning those great and fundamental 
truths was attended with fatal eifects, both in principle and prac- 
tice. In principle, it naturally led mankind to call in question 
the providence, justice, and goodness of God, when they observed 
the prosperity of the wicked, and the calamities of the righteous, 
without being sure that either of them should suffer or be re- 
warded in another state; or else to doubt whether there really 
was any essential diflerence between Virtue and Vice, and whe- 
ther it did not whoily depend upon the institution of men. In 
practice, hope and fear are the two things which chiefly govern 
mankind, and influence them in their actions; and they must, 
of course, govern and influence, more or less, in proportion to 
the certainty there is, that the things feared and hoped for are 
real, and the rewards and punishments assuredly to be expected, 
And as the corrupt inclinations of human nature will overcome 
any fear, the foundation of which is but doubtful; so these, be- 
ing let loose and freed from the apprehension of a future account, 
will of course carry men into all manner of wickedness. Nor is it 
sufficient to say, that they are under the restraint of hwman laws ; 
since it is certain, that very great degrees of wickedness may be 
both harboured in the heart, and carried into execution, notwith- 
standing the utmost that human authority can do to prevent it.? 

2. Irom the ignorance and uncertainty, which (we have 
seen) prevailed among some of the greatest teachers of an- 
Aquity, concerning those fundamental truths, which are the 
greatest barriers of virtue and religion, it is evident that the 
heathens had no perfect scheme of moral rules for piety and 
good manners. ‘Thus, with the exception of two or three 
philosophers, they never inculeated the duty of loving our 
enemies and of forgiving injuries; but, on the contrary, they 
accounted revenge to be not only lawful, but commendable. 
Pride and the love of popular applause (the subduing of 
which is the first principle of true virtue) were esteemed the 
best and greatest incentives to virtue and noble actions; 
suicide was regarded as the strongest mark of heroism: and 
the perpetrators of it, instead of being branded with infamy, 
were cormmended and celebrated as men of noble minds. 
But the interior acts of the soul,—the adultery of the eye 
and the murder of the heart—were little regarded. On the 
contrary, the philosophers countenanced, both by arguments 
and example, the most flagitious practices. ‘Thus theft, as 
is well known, was permitted in Egypt and in Sparta: 
Plato' taught the expediency and lawfulness of exposing 

: Omnibus 4 supremo die eadem, que ante primum : nec magis 4 morte 
sensus ulus aut corpori, aut anime, quam ante natalem. —— .... Pueri- 
dum ista deliramentorum, avideque nunquam desinere mortalitatis com- 
nenta Sunt. Similis et de asservandis corporibus hominum ac revivi- 
scendj promissa Democrito vanitas.... Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. vii. c. 55. 

Neque enim assentior iis, qui hee nuper disserere cceperunt, cum cor- 
goribus simal aniinos interire, atque omnia morte deleri. Cicero, de Ami- 
a sie ‘Gibson's Pastoral Letters, Letter ii.’ (vol. iv. p. 105. of Bp. Ran- 
Holph’s aber: a ae 1792.) 

: Piso de Republica, lib. v. At Rothe, infanticide was regulated by the 
laws of Romulis; aad this horrid practice was approved both by Plutarch 
audSeneea. See Jenkin’s Reasonableness of Christianity, vol. fi. v. 521, At 
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children in particular cases ; and Aristotle, also, of abortion.s 
The exposure of infants, and the putting to death of chil. 
dren who were weak or imperfect in form, was allowed at 
Sparta by Liycurgus:> at Athens, the great seat and nurse 
oi philosophers, the women were treated and disposed of ag 
slaves,’ and it was enacted that “infants, which appeared to 
be maimed, should either be killed or exposed ;”’* and that 
“the Athenians might lawfully invade and enslave any peo- 
le, who, in their opinion, were fit to be made slaves,”9 
The infamous traffic in human blood was permitted to its 
utmost extent: and, on certain occasions, the owners of 
slaves had full permission to kill them. Among the Romans, 
masters had an absolute power over their slaves, whom 
they might scourge or put to death at pleasure ;'° and this 
tight was exercised with such cruelty, especially in the cor- 
Tupt ages of the republic, that laws were made, at different 
times, in order to restrain it. Death was the common pun- 
ishment; but, for certain crimes, slaves were branded on the 
forehead, and sometimes were compelled to carry a piece of 
wood (calied furea) round their necks wherever they went. 
When bunined capitally, they were commonly crucified,!! 
By the Roman laws, a slave could not bear ee with: 
out undergoing the rack; and if the master of a fami y were 
slain in his own house, all his domestic slaves were liable to 
be put to death, though their innocence was ever so manifest. 
For the relief of the poor and destitute, especially of slaves, 
no provision whatever was made. By the Romans, who 
kept them in great numbers, they were most inhumanly ne- 
glected, their masters turned them out of doors when sick, 
and sent them to an island in the river Tiber, where they left 
them to be cured by the fabled god Ausculapius, who had a 
temple there. Some masters, indeed, were so cruel that they 
killed them when they were sick; but this barbarity was 
checked by the Emperor Claudius, who decreed that those 
who put their slaves to death should be punished as mur- 
derers; and also that such sick slaves as were turned out by 
their masters, should have their liberty if they recovered.i3 
Customary swearing was commended, if not by the precepts 
J gy : d ’ 
yet by the example of the best moralists among the heathen 
philosophers, particularly Socrates, Plato, Seneca, and the 
Emperor Julian, in whose works numerous oaths by Jupiter, 
Hercules, the Sun, and other deities, are very frequent. ‘The 
gratification of the sensual appetites, and of the most unna- 
tural lusts, was openly tanght and allowed. Aristippus 
maintained, that it was lawful for a wise man to steal, com- 
mit adultery, and sacrilege, when opportunity offered : for that 
none of these actions were naturally evil, setting aside the 
vulgar opinion, which was introduced by silly and illiterate 
people; and that a wise man might publicly gratify nis sibi 
dinous propensities. io 

Corresponding with such principles was the moral condue 
of the ancients—the most distinguished puilosepnay and 
heroes not excepted, whose lives are recorded by Plutarch ina 
manner the most favourable to theirreputation. Many of them 
Rome a new-born infant was not held legitimate, unless the father, or in hig 
absence some person for him, lifted it up from the ground (terra levassel), 
and placed it on his bosom. Hence the phrase follere filium, to educate, 
non tollere, to expose. Buteven when his children were grown up, their 
father might imprison, scourge, send them bound to work in the country, 
and also put them to death by any punishment he pleased, if they deserved 
it. Adam’s Roman Antiquities, p. 47. 5th edit. 

5 Aristot. Polit. lib. vii. c. 17. 6 Terent. Hecyra. ; 

7 In republican Athens, man was every thing, and women nothing. 
“Women were literally the serfs of the family inheritance, whether thag 
inheritance consisted in land or money ; they were made, with other proe 

erty, the subject of testamentary bequest (Deimosth. 1. Orat. contra Apho- 
Bo Id. contra Stephanum, Orat. 1.); and, whatever delights heirship might 
convey to an Athenian lady, freedom of person or inclination was not 
among the number: single or wedded, she became, by the mere acquisi- 
tion of property, at the mercy of the nearest male relation in succession: 
she could be brought from the dull solitude of the gyneceum, to become 
an unwilling bride; or she could be torn from the object of her wedded 
affection, to form new ties with perhaps the most disagreeable of mankind. 
And if, under any of these circumstances, nature became more powerful 
than virtue, life was the penalty paid for the transgression.” (Quarterly 


eview, vol. xxix. p. 327.) a 
ie Aristot. Polit. lib. vii. c. 17. 9 Aristot. Polit. lib. m. c. 14. 

10 The celebrated censor, Cato, was a bad master to his unfortunate 
slaves, whom he never fajled to correct with leathern thongs, if they were 
remiss in their attendance at any entertainments which he gave to his friends, 
or had suffered any thing to be spoiled. He contrived means to raise 
quarrels among them, and to keep them at variance, ever suspecting and 
fearing some bad consequence from their unanimity; and when any of 
them were guilty of a capital crime, he gave them a formal trial, and in the 
presence of their fellow slayes put them to death. Plutarch in Catone. 
(Vite, tom. ii. pp. 355, 356. Ed. Briani.) 

11 Juvenal. Sat. vi. 219, 220. Sct : : 

12 Digest. lib. xxix. Tit. v. lib. xxxv. Tit. xi. Tacitus informs us, that 
when Pedanius Secundus, prefect of the city of Rome, was assassinated 
by a slave, ail the slaves in his family (four hundred in number) were pu 
to death. Annal. lib. xiv. c. 42—44. vol. ii. pp. 1440—142. edit. Bipont. See 


iny, Epist. lib. viii. ep. 14. ia 
ie Sa ah Clacatlo; ©. 25. 14 Diogenes Laért, lib. ii. «. 8. § 4. 
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it is true, entertained a high sense of honour, and possessed a 
large portion of patriotism. But these were not morality, if 
by that term we are to understand such dispositions 0 the 
mind as are right, fit, and amiable. Their sense of honour 
was not of that kind which made them scorn to do evil; 
but, like the false honour of modern duellists, consisted mere- 
ly in a dread of disgrace. Hence many of them not only 


Be for self-murder (as Cicero, Seneca,! and others,) 


ut carried about with them the means of destruction, of 
which they made use rather than fall into the hands of their 
adversaries, as Demosthenes, Cato, Brutus, Cassius, and 
others did. And their patriotism, generally speaking, ope- 
rated not merely in the preservation of their country, but in 
endeavours to extend and aggrandize it at the expense of 
other nations: it was a patriotism inconsistent with justice 
and good-will to mankind. Truth was but of small account 
among many, even of the best heathens; for they taught 
that on many occasions, a Liz was to be preferred to the truth 
itself!2 To which we may add, that the unlimited gratifica- 
tion of their sensual appetites, and the commission of unna- 
tural crimes, was common even among the most distinguished 
teachers of philosophy, and was practised even by Socrates 
himself, “ whose morals” (a living opposer of revelation has 
the effrontery ‘to assert) “exceed any thing in the Bible, for 
they were free from vice !”—¢ The most notorious vices,” 
says Quinctilian, speaking of the philosophers of his time, 
‘sare screened under that name; and they do not labour to 
maintain the character of philosophers by virtue and study, 
but conceal the most vicious lives under an austere look and 
singularity of dress.’’? 
here were indeed some few philosophers, who cherished 
better principles, and inculcated, comparatively, purer tenets ; 
but their instructions were very defective, and they were 
never able to reform the world, or to keep any number of 
men in the practice of virtue. Their precepts were delivered 
to their own immediate pupils, and not to the lower orders 
of people, who constitute the great mass of society. Con- 
cerning these, indeed, the Stoics gave themselves no trouble, 
but seem to have considered them as little better than beasts. 
Further, the ethical systems of the philosophers were too re- 
fined for the common people; their discourses on subjects 
of morality being rather nice and subtle disputations than 
useful instructions; and even those things, of which the 
philosophers were not only-certain themselves, but which 
they were also able to prove and explain to others with sufhi- 
cient clearness and plainness (such as are the most obvious 
and necessary duties of life), they had not sufficient autho- 
rity to enforce in practice. The truths, which they proved 
by speculative reason, wanted some still more sensible au- 
thority to support them, and render them of more force and 
efficacy in practice ; and the precepts which they delivered, 
however reasonable and fit to be obeyed, were destitute of 
weight, and were only the precepts of men.4 They could 
press their precepts only by temporal motives. They could 
not invigorate the patience, excite the industry, stimulate 
the hopes, or touch the consciences of their hearers, by dis- 


1 Seneca pleads for suicide in the following terms: “If thy mind be 
meeuchely, and in misery, thou mayest put a period to this wretched con- 
dition. herever thou lookest, there is an end to it. See that precipice ; 
there thou mayest have liberty. Seest thou that sea, that river, that well? 
Liberty is at the bottom of it. That little tree? Freedom hangs upon it. 
Thy own neck, thy own throat, may be a refuge to thee from such servi- 
tude; yea, every vein of thy body.” De Ira, lib. iii. c. 15. 

2 Dr. Whitby has collected many maxims of the most eminent heathen 
sages, in corroboration of the fact above stated. The following examples 
are taken from his note on Eph. iv. 25. :— 

Kpetrrov de Exsodus Yevdos 4 wryses xuxov.—A lie is better than a hurtful 
truth.—Menander. 


To yup ayudov xpsirrov est THs wAySe1xg,—Good ts better than truth.— 
Proclus. 


Evoa yup rs det wut Yevdoc Asyer Sas AEyerSw.— When telling a lie will. 


be profitable, let it be told.—Darius in Herodotus, lib. iii. c. 62. 

He may le, who knows how to do it, ev dsovrs xxtpw, in a suitable time. 
Plato apud Stobeeum. Serm. 12. : 

There is nothing decorous in truth, but when it is profitable: Yea, some- 
times *%+ Wevdog wverev uvSpwroug nus T wAndec eBriubev.—Truth qs hurt- 
ful, and lying is profitable to men. Maximus Tyrius, Diss. 3. p- 29. 

To countenance this practice, Dr. Whitby remarks, that both Plato (de 
Rep. lib. ii, p. 607. and lib. iii. p. 611.) and the Stoics (Stobeus de Stoicis 
om. i. lib. ii. tit. iv. § 4. and Eclog. p. 183.) seemed to have framed a jesuit- 
ical distinction between lying in words, and with an assent to an untruth, 
which they calledlying im the soul. The first they allowed to an enemy in 
srospect of advantage, and for many other dispensations in this life 

hat is, their wise man may tell a lie, craftily and for gain; but he must 
not embrace a falsehood through ignorance, or assent to an untruth. 

3 quae net Orat. Prem. 

* Quid ergo? nihilne illi [philosophi] simile precipiunt? Imo per. 
et ad verum frequenter accedunt. Sed nihil pada ieakaae We tee: 
cepta; quia sunt humana, et auctoritate majori, idest, divina illa carent. 
Nemo igitur credit; quia tam se hominem putat esse qui audit, quam est 
ille qui precipit. Lactantii Institutiones, lib. iii. c. 27. 
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playing the awful prospects of eten ity. And if now, even 
arguments, founded upon the sublime views of a future 
state, are often found insufficient to recommend religion and 
morality, what hopes could they have of raising the atten- 
tion of the multitude ? 

Hence, the wisest instructions of the philosophers were 
unable to effect any remarkable change in the minds and 
lives of any considerable number of men; or to make them 
willing to lay down their lives for the sake of virtue, as the 
disciples ae followers of Christ are known to have done. 
In speculation, indeed, it may perhaps seem possible, that 
the precepts of the philosophers might at least be sufficient 
to reform men’s lives for the future; but, in experience and 
practice, it has appeared impossible for philosophy to reform 
mankind peewee , Without the assistance of some higher 
principle. In fact, the philosophers never did or could effect 
any remarkable change in the minds and lives of men, such 
as the preaching of Christ and his apostles undeniably did 
produce. ‘The wisest and most sensible of the philosophers 
themselves have not been backward to complain, that ea) 
found the understandings of men so dark and beclouded, 
their wills so biassed and inclined to evil, their passions so 
outrageous and rebellious against reason, that they considered 
the rules and laws of right reason as very difficult to be 
practised, and they entertained very little hope of ever being 
able to persuade the world to submit to them. In short, 
they confessed, that human nature was strangely corrupted ; 
and they acknowledged this corruption to be a disease, of 
the true cause of which they were ignorant, and for which 
they could not find out a sufficient remedy: so that the great 
duties of religion were laid down by them as matters of 


‘speculation and dispute, rather than as rules of action; and 


they were not so much urged upon the hearts and lives of 
men, as proposed to their admiration. In short, the heathen 
pliieeop ty was every way defective and erroneous: and, 
if there were any thing really commendable in it, it was owing 
to traces and scattered portions of the revelations contained 
in the Scriptures, with which the philosophers had become 
acquainted through various channels. 

urther, if from the principles and practices that obtained 
in private life, we ascend to those which influenced the go- 
vernments of the ancient heathen nations, we shall find that 
the national spirit, which was cherished by their different 
states, was every where of anexceptionable character. Thus 
‘the eastern sovereigns aimed, with unbounded ambition, at 
the establishment sal extension of despotic power; ruling, 
excepting in a few instances, with capricious tyranny and 
licentious indulgence, while their prostrate subjects were 
degraded and trampled down like the mire in the streets, and 
rendered base, superstitious, and vile in manners and con- 
duct. The Grecian states cherished a love of freedom, and 
a generous ardour for noble actions; but they rarely mani- 
fested a respect for justice in their contests with other na- 
tions, and little regard to the rights of humanity; while, in 
the internal regulations of thelr governments, they seldom 
adhered to the principles of moderation and equity. Their 
distinguished men excited jealousy and commotions by am- 
bition ; and the general classes of the community exhibited 
a spirit of base ingratitude towards their benefactors, an un- 
generous suspicion of their most virtuous rulers, and a hatred 
of all who were raised to distinction by pre-eminent quali- 
ties. They calumniated those who were most entitled to 
praise, and banished men whose talents did honour to the 
periods in which they lived, and who have transmitted the 
fame of their several countries to distant times, persecuting 
to expulsion and death those whose justice and wisdom 
have excited the admiration of all succeeding ages. The 
Romans professed to oppose tyranny, and to spare those sub 
jected to their power; but their object was universal domi 
nion. They displayed the virtues of a stern and military peo. 
ple in rising to eminence, and particularly a noble patriotism 
and devotion to the public interest; but their lusts engen- 
dered unceasing wars, and their internal state was disturbed 
and agitated with contests for an agrarian equality which 
never could exist, and with tumults of factious men clamour- 
ing for freedom, while they promoted sedition, and aimed at 
exorbitant power. Dissension and civil wars at lenoth sub- 
jected them to imperial authority, which soon degenerated 
into the despotism of men, raised by military caprice to a 
short-lived and precarious power, or brought forward by the 
chance of revolutions; while the empire was shaken by in- 
ternal enemies, or sunk, in its decline, into feebleness and 
decay. The laws of nations were not established upou any 
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foundation commensurate with the importance of their ob- 
jects; they were ill defined and little respected. War, par- 
ticularly in its earliest periods, was little better than pillage 
and piracy.' A respect for heralds and ambassadors,? and 
for the claims of the vanquished, was often violated.?”3 

3. Lastly, if we advert to the pagan nations of the present 
age, we learn from the unanimous testimony of voyagers and 
travellers, as well as from those who have resided for any 
considerable time among them, that they are immersed in 
the grossest ignorance and idolatry, and that their religious 
doctrine and practices are equally corrupt. 

Thus, in Tartary, the Philippine islands, and among the 
savage nations of Africa, the objects of worship are the sun, 
moon, and stars, the four elements, and serpents ; at ‘T'on- 

uin, the several quarters of the earth; in Guinea, birds, 

shes, and even mountains; and almost every where, evil 
spirits. ‘Together with idolatrous worship, sorcery, divina- 
tion, and magic, almost universally prevail. Among their 
religious tenets, we may notice that, in Tartary, they believe 
in two gods, one of heaven, the other of the earth; in J apan, 
they hold that there are two sorts of gods, and that demons 
are to be feared ; in Formosa, that several gods preside over 
the several quarters of the earth, one of whom is paramount 
above the rest, attaining his supremacy by passing through 
a multitude of bodies; the Tartars and American Indians 
believe in the transmigration of human souls into the bodies 
of beasts, and (as many African tribes also believe) that the 
souls of men after death require meat, drink, and other ac- 
commodations of this life. Corresponding with such prin- 
tga are the moral conduct of these, and indeed of almost 
all pagan nations. Polygamy, divorce at the caprice of the 
husband, and infanticide, are nearly universal. Among many 
of the African tribes, as well as in America, cannibalism 
eres: and almost every where, human lives are sacri- 

ced at the caprice of a tyrannical sovereign.4 Many of 
these nations are yet in the deepest barbarism; but if we 
advert to the actual state of Hindostan and of China, which 
countries have been highly celebrated for their progress in 
the useful arts, we shall find that they are equally ignorant 
of the true object of worship, and equally immoral in pri- 
vate life. 

The religion of the Hindoos, like that of the ancient Per- 
sians, is affirmed to have originally recognised but one 
supreme God.’ But whatever may be found in the Vedas, 


or books by them accounted sacred, implying the unity of | 


God, is completely disfigured and lost in the multitude of 
deities or idols associated with him; and in the endless su- 

erstitions into which the Hindoo worship has degenerated, 
‘rom: the earliest periods of authentic bate: n Hindo- 
stan, indeed, the He aa is of the grossest kind, not fewer 
than three hundred and thirty millions of deities claiming the 
adoration of their worshippers :—rites the most impure,— 
penances the most toilsome,—almost innumerable modes of 
self-torture, as various and extraordinary in kind as a dis- 
torted fancy can suggest, and as exquisite in degree as human 
nature can sustain,—the burning or burying of widows, in- 
fanticide, the immersion of the sick or dying in the Ganges, 
and self-devotement to destruction by the idol Juggernaut, 
are among the horrid practices that flow from the system of 
idolatry established among them, and which are exceeded in 
folly or ferocity by none to which paganism has given birth. 
The manifest effects of this system are, an immersion into 
the grossest moral. darkness, and a universal corruption of 
manners. The Hindoo is taught that the image which he 
beholds is really God, and the heaviest judgments are de- 
nounced against him, if he dare to suspect that it is nothing 
more than the elements of which it is composed.® In the 
apprehensions of the people in general, the idols are real 
deities : they occupy the place of God, and receive that ho- 
mage, fear, service, and honour which the ALMieuTy Crea- 
ror So justly claims. The government of God is subverted, 
together with all the moral effects arising from the knowledge 
of his perfections and his claims upon his rational creatures. 


1 Homer and Thucydides, lib. i. and Justin, lib. iv. c. 32 

2 Herod. lib. vii. c. 133. ra 

3 Bp. Gray on the Connection between the Sacred Writings and the 
Literature of Jewish and Heathen Authors, é&c. vol. i. pp. 217, 218. 220. 

4See Millar’s History of the Propagation of Christianity, vol. ii. ch. vil. 
pp. 197—837._ : Be 

5 See Asiatic Researches, vol. iv. p. 172., where the same thing is asserted 
of the faith of the Arabs and Tartars. See also Sir John Malcolm’s Sketch 
of the Sikhs, p. 147., where the Hindoos are said to have degenerated from 
a worship, originally pure, into idolatry ; though it is, at the same time, ad- 
mitted in.a note,“ that the most ancient Hindoos, though they adored God, 
snorshipped the sun and elements.” 

® Asiat. Researches, vol viii. pp. 297, 298. 
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2) 
There are, it is true, eastern maxims of morality, which per- 
haps are not inferior to the purest doctrines of the Greeks 
and Romans; and it will not be denied by those who have 
examined them, that they have many points of resemblance 
even to Christian morality.7 But, in consequence of the 
total want of authority (common to them with all other hea- 
then nations), either to enforce what is pure in their morality, 
or to emancipate the people from the most inveterate and 
detestable usages, the Hindoos present to us all the same 
inherent defects which characterize the morality of the an- 
cient western heathens. Institutions of a most malignant 
nature exist among them, by which the superior and privi- 
leged orders are enabled to keep the people in perpetual igno- 
rance and slavery; and to exclude them for ever from the 
comforts, the duties, and even the society of their fellows. 
Hence the universal characteristics of the Hindoos are, ha- 
bitual disregard of truth, pride, tyranny, theft, falsehood, 
deceit, conjugal infidelity, filial disobedience, ingratitude 
(the Hindoos have no word expressive of thanks), a litigious 
spirit, perjury,’ treachery, covetousness, gaming, servility, 
hatred, revenge,? cruelty, private murder, the destruction of 
illegitimate children, particularly by procuring abortion (not 
fewer than ten thousand children are computed to be thus 
murdered in the single province of Bengal every month), 
and want of tenderness and compassion to the poor, the sick, 
and the dying.10 

The religious and moral state of China, though less de- 
graded than that of the Hindoos, is ud notwithstand- 
Ing its boasted superiority in arts and sciences, and in the 
wisdom of its institutions. Religion, as a system of divine 
worship, as piety towards God, and as holding forth future 
rewards and punishments, can hardly be said to exist among 
the Chinese. They have no sabbatical institution, no con- 
gregational worship, no external forms of devotion, petition, 
or thanksgiving to the Supreme Being: the emperor, and he 
alone,—being high-priest, and the only individual who stands 
between heaven and the people, having the same relation tc 
the former that the latter are supposed to bear to him,—per 
forms the sacred duties according to the ancient ritual, and 
at certain fixed periods; but the people have no concern with 
them. All ranks, from the emperor downwards, are full of 
absurd superstitions, and worship a multitude of imaginary 
deities. Most of the forms of mythology, which make an. 
figure in the page of history, now exist in China. The Chi 
nese have gods celestial, terrestrial, and subterraneous—gods 
of the hills, of the valleys, of the woods, of the districts, 
of the families, of the shop, and of the kitchen !—gods, 
that are supposed to preside over the thunder, the rain, the 
fire; over the grain, over diseases, births, and deaths; thei 
idols are silver and gold, wood and stone, and clay, carved 
or molten. Altars are erected on the high hills, in the groves, 
and under the green trees; and idols are set up at the cor- 
ners of the streets, on the sides of the highways, on the 
banks of canals, in boats and in ships. Astrology, divina- 
tion, geomancy, and necromancy every where prevail : charms 
and spells every one possesses. The absurd notion of the 
transmigration of souls into other bodies is universal; and 
other articles of faith prevail among them, as various as the 
modes of worship; in all which the people appear to be 
rather actuated by the dread of evil in this life, than by the 
fear of punishment in another. The duties which they per- 
form are more with a view to appease an angry deity, and 
avert impending calamities, than from any hope of obtaining 
a positive good. They rather consult or inquire of their gods 
whet may pea than petition them to grant it, for a Chi 
nese can scarcely be said to pray. He is grateful when the 
event proves favourable to his wishes, petulant and peevish 


1 See Asiat. Researches, vol. iv. pp. 166, 167. 

8 “False witnesses may be obtained in every place, on the slightest 
notice, and for amere trifle. Their price varies in different zillahs: in 
some sixteen may be had for a rupee, in others ten; but four annas each 
is what no true son of the trade was ever known to refuse in the interior ; 
and at this rate any number may be coliected, to testify to facts they never 
witnessed.’ Essays relative to the habits, &c. of the Hindoos, pp. 316, 
317. London, 1823, 8vo. : 

® Where other revenge for a supposed injury is not in their power, they 
are known to destroy themselves, expressly in order that the guilt of their 
death may rest upon their enemies; and in the hope, that, in the process 
of the metempsychosis (to which they give implicit credit), they may have 
more speedy opportunity of wreaking their full vengeance on the offender. 
This custom is called Dhurna. See Asiat. Researches, vol. iv. p. 337. 

10 See Ward’s History, Literature, and Mythology of the Hindoos, 4 vols. 
8vo. where the facts above noticed are fully detailed. See also Dr. Bucha 
nan’s Christian Researches in Asia, and especially Mr. Charles Grant’s 
“Observations on the State of Society Binons 7S erate subied of arent 
Britain, particularly with respect to morals, and on the means of Improving 
jt;?? ini slat x. of ihe Reporls PF the House of Commons CB12—1818), Ti. 
East India Company, Fourth Part. 
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with his gods when it is adverse. Though some individual 
instances of integrity have occurred in the intercourse of the 
Chinese with Europeans, yet their general character is that 
of fraud, lying, and hypocrisy. Polygamy universally pre- 
vails, as also the cruel practice of exposing infants to perish, 
not fewer than nine thousand of whom are computed to be 
annually destroyed at Pekin, and the same number in the 
rest of the empire.! d 

Nor is the case materially different with the Mohamme- 
dans. Though their religion includes the acknowledgment 
of one living and true God; yet, rejecting the Messiah, and 
attaching themselves to a sanguinary and lascivious im- 

ostor, it proauces no good effect upon their morals, but 
eaves them under the dominion of barbarity and voluptu- 
ousness. ‘These and similar instances of corruption in wor- 
ship, doctrine, and practice, which have prevailed and still 
exist in the heathen world, fully prove the utter insufficiency 
of natural reason to be a guide in religion ; and also show 
into what monstrous opinions and practices whole nations 
may be led, where that is their guide, without any help from 
revelation. Nor will it diminish the force of this argument, 
to say, that these instances of corruption are owing to an 
undue use of their reason, or that the’ measure of reason, 
possessed by the heathen nations, is low and imperfect; 
since they are sufficiently skilful in whatever concerns their 
political or personal interests, in the arts of annoying their 
neighbours, and defending themselves against incursions, in 
forming alliances for their defence, and conducting, the or- 
dinary affairs of life according to the manners and customs 
of their several countries. Nor are the absurdities in re- 
tigion, which are found among the modern heathen nations, 
greater than those which (we have already seen)? existed 
among the polished nations of antiquity before the publica- 
tion of the Gospel: which are a joint proof that no age or 
country, whether rude or civilized, instructed or uninstruct- 
ed, infected or uninfected with plenty or luxury, is or can 
be secured by mere natural reason against. falling into the 

ossest errors and coxruptions in religion ; and, consequently, 
that all mankind stand in need of a divine revelation to make 
known to them the will of God, and the duties and obliga- 
tions which they owe to their Creator. 

V. Notwithstanding these important facis, and regardless 
of the confessions of the most distinguished ancient philo- 
sophers of their need of a revelation, it is opszcTep by many 
in our own times, that there is no necessity for one; that 
the book of nature is the only book to be studied; and that 
philosophy and right reason are sufficient to instruct and to 
preserve men in their duty. 

Answer 1. It is an undeniable fact, that the doctrines of 
Christianity (without considering at present what evidence 
and authority they possess) have had a more powerful in- 
fluence upon men, than all the reasonings of the philoso- 
phers: and though modern opposers of revelation ascribe 
the ignorance and corruption of the heathen, not to the in- 
sufficiency of the light of reason, but to their non-improve- 
ment of that light; yet, if this were true, it would not prove 
that there is no aa of a revelation, because it 7s certain that 
the philosophers wanted some higher assistance than that 
of reason. 

Answer 2. With regard to the pretences of modern deists, 
it is be observed that almost all men, where the Scriptures 
nave been unknown, have in every age been gross idola- 
ters; the few exceptions that have existed, being in general 
a kind of atheistical philosophers. Deists, properl so called, 
are chiefly found in Christian countries, in the ibe ages, 
since Christianity has extensively prevailed over idolatry,® 


‘Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. iii. part i. article 
China. Barrow’s Travels in China, pp. 418—487, Milne’s Retrospect of 
the Protestant Mission to China, pp. 29, 30. 

3 See pp. 16, 17. supra. 

3The name of Deisis, as applied to those who are no friends to revealed 
religion, is said to have been first assumed, about the middle of the six- 
teenth century, by some gentlemen in France and Italy, who were willing 
to cover their opposition to the Christian revelation by a more honourable 
name than that of Atheists. The earliest author, who mentions them, is 
Viret, a divine of great eminence among the first reformers ; who, in the 
epistle dedicatory prefixed to the first tome of his “ Instruction Chre- 
tienne”? (which was published in 1563), speaks of some persons at that 
time who called themselves by a new name, that of Deists. These, he 
tells us, professed to believe a God, but showed no regard to Jesus Christ 
and considered the doctrine of the apostles and evangelists as fubles 
and dreams. He adds that they laughed at all religion; notwithstanding 
they conformed themselves, externally, to the religion of those with whom 
they were obliged to live, or whom they were desirous of pleasing, or 
whom they feared. Some of them, he observes, professed to beliéve 
the immortality of the soul; others were of the Epicurean opinion in this 
point, as well as about the providence of God with respect to mankind, as 
fhe did not concern himself in the government of human affairs. He 
ads, that many among them set up for learning and philosophy, and were 
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and in the countries where gross pagan ilolatry could no 
longer be practised with credit and security. In these cir- 
cumstances, deists acquire, as it were at- second-hand, their 
glimmering light from the book to which they oppose it; 
and it is a fact that almost all the things, which have been 
said wisely and truly by them, ARE MANIFESTLY BORROWED 
FROM THAT REVELATION WHICH THEY REFUSE TO EMBRACE, 
AND WITHOUT WHIcH THEY NEVER coup HAVE BEEN 
ABLE TO HAVE DELIVERED sucH TRUTHS. Vow, indeed, that 
our whole duty is clearly revealed, we not only see its agree- 
ment with reason, but are also enabled to deduce its obliga- 
tion from reason: but, if we had been destitute of all re- 
vealed religion, it would have been a work of extreme dif- 
ficulty to have discovered our duty in all points. What 
ground indeed have the modern contemners of revelation to 
Imagine, that, if they had lived without the light of the gos- 
pel, they would have been wiser than Socrates, Plato, and 
Cicero? How are they certain that they would have made 
such a right use of their reason, as to have discovered 
truth? If their lot had been among the vulgar, are they 
sure that they would not have been idolaters? If they had 


joined themselves to the philosophers, what sect would they 


have followed? Or, if they had set up for themselves, how 
are they certain that they would have been skilful enough to 
have deduced the several branches of their duty, or to have 
applied them to the several cases of life, by argumentatior 
and force of reason? It is one thing to perceive that the 
rules of life, which are laid before us, are agreeable to rea- 
son, and another thing to find out those rules by the mere 
light of reason. We see that many, who profess to govern 
themselves by the written rules of revealed religion, are 
nevertheless ignorant of their duty; and how can any man 
be sure that Ae should have made such a good use of his 
reason, as to have perfectly understood his duty without 
help? We see that many of those,—who profess firmly to 
believe in that great and everlasting happiness which Christ 
has promised to obedience, and that great and eternal misery 
which he has threatened against disobedience,—are yet hur- 
ried away by their lusts and passions to transgress the con- 
ditions of that covenant to which these promises and threat- 
enings are annexed; and how can any man be sure, that he 
should be able to overeome these temptations, if these mo- 
tives were less known, or less owerfully enforced? But, 
suppose that he could by siren of reason demonstrate all 
these things to himself with the utmost possible clearness 
and distinctness, yet all men are not equally capable of be- 
ing philosophers, though all men are obliged to be equally 
religious. At least, thus much is certain, that the rewards 
and punishments of another world cannot be so powerfully 
enforced, in order to influence the lives of men, by a de- 
monstration of their reality from abstract reasoning, as b 
one who assures them, by sufficient credentials, that he has 
actually been in that other state. 

Answer 3. Besides, the contradictory and discordant spe- 
culations of the modern opposers of revelation, who boast 
that reason is their God (even if they had not long since been 
fully answered), are so great and so glaring, and the pre- 
cepts delivered by them for a rule of life are so utterly sub- 
versive of every principle of morality, as to demonstrate the 
absolute necessity of a divine revelation now (supposing one 
had never been given), in order to lead men to the worship 
and knowledge of the true God, and also to impart to them 
the knowledge of their duties to him, and towards one 
another. A brief statement of the recorded opinions of the 
principal opposers of revelation in modern times, will prove 
and justify this remark. 

_1. Concerning religion, the worship of God, and the expecta- 
tions of mankind respecting a future state : 

Lorp Herpert, of Cherbury (who wrote in the former 
part of the seventeenth century, and was the first, as he was 
the greatest and best of the modern deistical philosophers), 
has laid down the following positions, viz. that Christianity 
is the best religion; that his own universal religion of na 


considered as persons of an acute and subtile genius; and that, not con 
tent to perish alone in their error, they took pains to Spread the poison. 
and to infect and corrupt others by their impious discourses, and their 
bad examples. Bayle’s Dictionary, article iret, cited in Dr. Leland’s 
View of the Deistical Writers, vol. i. p.2. 

Modern infidelity, though it may assume the title of Deism, is in fact little 
better than disguised atheism. A man seldom retaing for any length of 
time his first deistical opinions ; his errors gradually multiply, till he sinks 
to the last gradation of impiety. The testimony of an infidel writer sub- 
stantiates this point. ‘“Deism,” says he, “is but the first step of reasor 
out of superstition. No person reinains a Deist, but through want of re- 


flection, timidity, passion, or obstinacy.’—Brittan’ i 
ered mk P , y rittan’s Modern Infidelity 
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ture agrees wholly with Christianity, and contributes to its 
establishment; that all revealed seer (meaning Chris- 
tianity) is absolutely uncertain, and of little or no use; that 
there is one supreme God, who is chiefly to be worshipped ; 
that piety and virtue are the principal part of his ae 
that we raust repent of our sins, and if we do so, God will 
pardon them; that there are rewards for good men, and 
punishments for wicked men in a future state; that these 
principles of his universal religion are clearly known to all 
men, and that they were principally unknown to the Gentiles 
(who comprised almost all men). “ Yet, notwithstanding his 
declaration in favour of Christianity, he accuses all pre- 
tences to revelation of folly and unreasonableness, and con- 
temptuously rejects its capital doctrines. 

Mr. Hosses, who was partly contemporary with Lord Her- 
bert, affirms that the Scriptures are the voice of God, and yet 
that they have no authority but what they derive from the 
prince or the civil power; he acknowledges, that inspira- 
tion is a supernatural gift, and the immediate hand of God, 
and yet the pretence to it is a sign of madness; that a sub- 
ject may hold firmly the faith of Christ in his heart, and 
yet may lawfully deny him before the magistrate, and that 
im such a case it is not he that denies Christ before men, but 
his governor and the laws of his country; that God exists, 
and yet that that which is not matter is nothing; that honour, 
worship, prayer, and praise are due to God, and yet that all 
religion is ridiculous. 

Mr. Biount, who lived during the latter part of the Seven- 
teenth century, maintained that there is an infinite and eter- 
nal God, the creator of all things, and yet he insinuates that 
the world was eternal; that the worship we owe to God 
consists in prayer to Him, and in praise of Him, and yet he 
objects to prayer as a duty; that we are to expect rewards 
and punishments hereafter, according to our actions in this 
life, which includes the immortality of the soul, and yet 
that the soul of man is probably material (and of course 
mortal). 

‘The Harn or Suarreseury lived during the close of the 
seventeenth and the early part of the eighteenth century. 
He affirms that nothing can be more fatal to virtue than the 
weak and uncertain belief of future rewards and punish- 
ments; and that this belief takes away all motives to vir- 
fue; that the hope of rewards and the fear of punishments 
make virtue mercenary; that it is disingenuous and servile 
to be influenced by rewards; and that the hope of rewards 
cannot consist with virtue; and yet that the hope of rewards 
is so far from being derogatory to virtue, that it is a proof we 
love virtue; that however mercenary the hope of rewards 
and the fear of punishments may be accounted, it is in many 
instances a great advantage, security, and support of virtue ; 
that all obligation to be virtuous arises from the advantages 
(that is, the rewards) of virtue, and from the disadvantages 
(that is, the punishments) of vice; that those are to be cen- 
sured who represent the Gospel as a fraud; that he hopes 
the Select Sermons of Dr. Whichcot (to which Lord Shaftes- 
bury had written an elegant preface) will induce the enemies 
of Christianity to like it better, and make Christians prize it 
the more; and that he hopes Christians will be secured 
against the temper of the irreconcileable enemies of the 
faith of the Gospel; and yet he represents salvation as a 
ridiculous thing; and insinuates that Christ was influenced 
and directed by deep designs of ambition, and cherished a 
savage zeal and persecuting spirit; and that the Scriptures 
were a mere artful invention, to secure a profitable monopoly 
(that is, of sinister advantages to the inventors) ; that man is 
born to religion, piety, and adoration, as well as to honour 
and friendship; that virtue is not complete without piety ; 
yet he» labours to make virtue wholly independent of piety ; 
that all the warrant for the authority of religious symbols 
(that is, the institution of Christianity) is the authority of 
the magistrate; that the magistrate is the sole judge of re- 
ligious truth, and of revelation; that miracles are ri iculous ; 
and that, if true, they would be no proof of the truth of reve- 
lation ; that ridicule is the test of truth; and yet, that ridicule 
itself must be brought to the test of reason; that the Chris- 
tian religion ought to be received when established by the 
magistrate; yet he grossly ridicules it where it was thus 
established; that religion and virtue sone to be so nearly 
connected, that they are presumed to be inseparable com- 
panions; and yet las atheists often conduct tk emselves so 
well, as to seem to force us to confess them virtuous; that 
ne, who denies a God, sets up an opinion against the very 
well-being of society; and yet that atheism has no direct 
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natural tendency to take away a just sense of right and 
wrong. 

Mr. Couzins also wrote in the early part of the eighteenth 
century, and published a variety of cbjections againsi revela- 
tion. He affirms that man is a mere machine;—that the 
soul is material and mortal ;—that Christ and his apostles 
built on the predictions of fortune-tellers and divines ;—that 
the prophets were mere fortune-tellers, and discoverers of 
lost goods ;—that Christianity stands wholly on a false foun- 
dation; yet he speaks respectfully of Christianity; and also 
of the Epicureans, whom he at the same time considers ag 
atheists. 

_ Contemporary with Collins was Mr. Wootsron ; who, in 
his Discourses on the Miracles of our Saviour, under the pre- 
tence of vindicating the allegorical sense of Scripture, en- 
deavours absolutely to destroy the truth of the facts recorded 
in the Gospels. This writer asserts, that he is the farthest 
of any man from being engaged in the cause of infidelity ;— 
that infidelity has no place in his heart ;—that he writes for 
the honour of Jesus and in defence of Christianity ;—and 
that his design in writing is to advance the Messiahship and 
truth of the holy Jesus; “to whom,” he says, ‘be glory for 
ever, Amen;” and yet, that the Gospels are full of incredi- 
bilities, impossibilities, and absurdities ;—that they resemble 
Gulliverian tales of persons and things, which out of romance 
never had a being ;—that the miracles, recorded in the Gos- 
pels, taken literally, will not abide the test of reason and 
common sense, but must be rejected, and the authority of 
Jesus along with them; and at the same time, he casts the 
most scurrilous reflections on Christ. 

With the two preceding writers Drs. Tinpan and Morean 
were contemporary. The former declares that Christianity, 
stripped of the additions which mistake, policy, and cireum- 
stances have made to it, is a most holy religion; and yet, 
that the Scriptures: are obscure, and fit only to perplex men, 
and that the two great parts of them are contradictory ;— 
that all the doctrines of Christianity plainly speak them- 
selves to be the will of an infinitely wise and holy God; 
and yet, that the precepts of Christianity are loose, un- 
determined, incapable of being understood by mankind 
at large, give wrong and unworthy apprehensions of God, 
and are generally false and pernicious ;—that natural re- 
ligion is so plain to all, even the most ignorant men, that 
God could not make it plainer, even if he were to convey, 
miraculously, the very same ideas to all men; and yet, that 
almost all mankind have had very unworthy notions of God, 
and very wrong apprehensions of natural religion ;—that the 
principles of natural religion are so clear, that men cannot 
possibly mistake them; and yet, that almost all men have 

rossly mistaken them, and imbibed a superstition worse 
Hes atheism. Dr. Morean asserts that God may communi- 
cate his will by immediate inspiration, and yet that it can 
never be proved that he has thus communicated his will, and 
that we are not to receive any thing on the authority of reve- 
lation. 

Nearly at the same time were published numerous tracts 
by Mr. Cuuss, in some of which he assumed the garb of 
Christianity, though it is not difficult to perceive that his 
true intention was to betray it. He declares that he hopes 
to share with his friends in the favour of God, in that peace- 
ful and happy state which God has prepa for the virtuous 
and faithful, in some other future world; and yet, that. God 
does not interpose in the affairs of this world at all, and has 
nothing to do with the good or evil done by men here ;—that 

rayer may be useful,.as a positive institution, by introduc- 
ing proper thoughts, affections, and actions; and yet he inti- 
mates that it must be displeasing to God, and directly impro- 
per ;—that a state of rewards and punishments hereafter is 
one of the truths which are of the highest concern to men; 
and yet, that the arguments for the immortality of the soul 
are wholly unsatisfactory ; and that the soul is eta mat- 
ter ;—-that men are accountable to God for all their conduct, 
and will certainly be judged and dealt with according to the 
truth and reality of their respective cases; and yet, that men 
will not be judged for their impiety or ingratitude to God, 
nor for their injustice and unkindness to each other ; but only 
for voluntary injuries to the public ; and that even this is un- 
necessary and useless ;—that God may kindly reveal to the 
world, when greatly vitiated by error and ignorance, truths 
necessary to be known, and precepts necessary to be obey- 
ed; and yet, that such a revelation would be, of course, un- 
certain and useless ;—that Christ’s mission is, at least in his 
view, probably divine; and yet, that Christ, in his opinion, 
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was of no higher character than the founder of the Christian 
sect (that is, another Sadoc, Cerinthus, or Herbert) j—that 
the New Testament, particularly the writings cf the apos- 
tles, contain excellent cautions and instructions for our right 
conduct; and that the New Testament yields much clearer 
light than any other traditionary revelation; and yet that the 
ew Testament has contributed to the perplexity and confu- 
sion of mankind, and exhibits doctrines heretical, dishonour- 
able to God, and injurious to men ; and that the wig were 
impostors; and that the Gospels and Acts of the Apostles 
resemble Jewish fables and popish legends rather than ac- 
counts of facts;—that as, on the Christian scheme, Christ 
will be the judge of the quick and the dead, he has not on 
this account (that is, admitting this to be true) any disagree- 
able apprehension on account of what he has written ; and 
yet he ndicules the birth and resurrection of Christ, repre- 
sents his instructions as inferior to those of the heathen phi- 
losophers and lawgivers, asserts his doctrines to be disho- 
nourable to God and injurious to mankind, and allows him 
not to be sinless, but merely not a gross sinner. He further 
declares, that the resurrection of Christ, if true, proves not 
the immortality of the soul ;—that the belief of a future state 
is of no advantage to society ;—that all religions are alike ; 
that it is of no consequence what religion a man embraces ; 
and he allows not any room for dependence on God’s provi- 
dence, trust in him, and resignation to his will, as parts of 
duty or religion. é 
Lorp Botinesroxe declares that power and wisdom are 
the only attributes of God, which can be discovered by man- 
kind; and yet that he is as far from denying the justice as 
the power of God; that his goodness is manifest; at the same 
time he ascribes every other perfection to God, as well as 
wisdom and power, and says, this is rational ;—that the wis- 
dom of God is merely a natural attribute, and in no sense 
moral; and yet, that the wisdom of God operates in choosing 
what is fittest to be done (of course, it is a moral attribute, 
involving perfect moral rectitude, as well as perfect know- 
ledge) ;—that God is gracious and beneficent ;—that what- 
ever God has done is just and good ;—that such moral per- 
fections are in God as Christians ascribe to him; yet he 
censures divines for ascribing these perfections to God ;— 
that we learn from our own power and wisdom, the power 
and wisdom of God; and yet, that it is profane to ascribe the 
excellencies of our nature to God, although without limit or 
imperfection. He undertakes to defend the righteousness of 
God against divines; and yet asserts that holiness and right- 
eousness in God are like nothing in men; that they cannot 
be conceived of by men, nor argued about with any certainty ; 
and that to talk of imitating God in his moral attributes is 
blasphemy ;—that God made all things; and yet, that he did 
not Aeiomi ine the existence of particular men (of course he 
did not determine the existence of any man, all men being 
particular men) ;—that he will not presume to deny, that 
there have been particular providences; and yet, that there 
is no foundation for the belief of any such providences, and 
that it is absurd and profane to assert or believe them ;— 
that God is just, and that justice requires that rewards or 
punishments be measured to particular cases, according to 
their circumstances, in proportion to the merit or demerit of 
every individual, and yet, that God does not so measure ovt 
rewards or punishments; and that, if he did, he would sub- 
vert human affairs; that he concerns not himself with the 
affairs of men at all; or, if he does, that he regards only col- 
lective bodies of men, not individuals; that he punishes 
none, except through the magistrate ; and that there will be 
uo state of future rewards or punishments ;—that divines 
are deserving of censure for saying that God made man to be 
happy; and yet he asserts that God made man to be happy 
here, and that the end of the human state is happiness ;— 
that the religion of nature is clear and obvious to al! man- 
kind ; and yet that it has been unknown to the greatest part 
of mankind 3—that we know material substance, and are as- 
sured of it; and yet, that we know nothing of either matter 
or spirit ;—that there is, undeniably, something in our con- 
stitution, beyond the known properties of matter; and yet, 
' that the soul is material and mortal; and that to say the soul 
is immaterial, is the same thing as to say that two and two 
are five ;—that self-love is the great law of our nature; and 
yet, that universal benevolence is the great law of our na- 
ture ;—that Christianity is a republication of the relioion of 
nature, and a benevolent system; that its morals are pure ; 
and that he is determined to seek for genuine Christianity 
with the simplicity of spirit with which Christ himself 
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taught it in the Gospel; end yet a great part cf his works, 
particularly of his philosophical works, was written for no 
other end but to destroy Christianity. He_ also declares, 
that there is no conscience in man, except artificially s—that 
it is more natural to believe many gods than to believe one. 

During the latter part of the eighteenth century flourished 
Davin Hume, whose acuteness of observation, and elegant 
style, have secured for his writings an extensive circulation. 
He asserts that there is no perceptible connection between 
cause and effect ;—that the belief of such connection is merel 
a matter of custom ;—that experience can show us no suc 
connection ;—that we cannot with any reason conclude that, 
because an effect has taken place once, it will take place 
again ;—that it is uncertain and useless to argue from the 
course of nature, and infer an intelligent cause ;—that we 
cannot, from any analogy of nature, argue the existence of 
an intelligent cause of all things ;—that there is no reason to 
believe that the universe proceeded from a cause ;—that 
there are no solid arguments to prove the existence of a God; 
—that experience can furnish no argument concerning mat- 
ters of fact, is in this case useless, and can give rise to no 
inference or conclusion ; and yet, that experience is our only 
guide in matters of fact, and the existenc® of objects ;—that 
it is universally allowed, that nothing exists without a cause ; 
—that every effect is so precisely determined, that no other 
effect could, in such circumstances, have possibly resulted 
from the operation of its cause ;—that the relation of cause 
is absolutely necessary to the propagation of our species, and 
the regulation of our conduct;—that voluntary actions are 
necessary, and determined by a fixed connection between 
cause and effect ;—that motives are causes operating neces- 
sarily on the will;—that man is a mere machine (that is, an 
object operated on necessarily by external causes) ;—that 
there is no contingency (that is, nothing happening without 
a settled cause) in the universe; and that matter and motion 
may be regarded as the cause of thought (that is, the soul is 
a material cause, and thought its effect) ;—that God dis- 
covers to us only faint traces of his character; and that it 
would be flattery or presumption to ascribe to him any per- 
fection which is not discovered to the full in his works (and 
of course, that it would be flattery or presumption to ascribe 
any perfection to God) ;—that it is unreasonable to believe 
God to be wise and good ;—that what we believe to be a per- 
fection in God may be a defect (that is holiness, justice, wis- 
dom, goodness, mercy, and truth may be defects in God); 
—consequently injustice, folly, malice, and falsehood may 
be eroleiees in his character ;—that no reward or punish 
ment can be rationally expected beyond what is already 
known by experience and observation. 

While Hume and Bolingbroke were propagating these 
sentiments in England, Voltaire, Diderot, 1D Aleivbert, 
Frederick II. King of Prussia, and other distinguished wri-- 
ters had confederated for the avowed purpose of annihilatin 
the Christian religion. The printed works of the three first- 
named writers are too voluminous to admit of extracts: but 
it may be stated generally, that their private correspondence, 
which has been published, exhibits a total disregard of truth 
and honour, together with such a disgusting compound of 
falsehood, envy, malignity, hatred, contempt of one another 
and of all the world, as cannot but convey a horrible impres- 
sion of the spirit and tendency of infidelity. It is however 
principally in the posthumous works of the King of Prussia 
that we see a faithful delineation of the real tenets and opi- 
nions of the most celebrated philosophers of the Continent, of 
the founders and legislators of the great empire of infidelity, 
with the philosophic monarch himself at their head. Every se- 
cret of their hearts is there laid open in their familiar and con- 
fidential correspondence with each other; and there we see 
that they were pretended deists, but real atheists; that, al- 
oe the name of a Supreme Being was sometimes men- 
tioned, yet it was seldom mentioned but with ridicule and 
contempt; and that they never conceived him to be any thing 
more than the intelligent principle that animates all nature, 
the source of life and motion, the sensorium of the universe A 
but in other respects totally unconnected with the earth and 
its inhabitants. ‘In consequence of this doctrine these phi- 
losophers rejected all idea of a providence and a moral go- 
vernor of the world. hey ascribed every effect to fate or 
fortune, to necessity or chance; they denied the existence of 
a soul distinct from the body; they conceived man to be no- 
thing more than an organized lump of matter, a mere machine, 
an ingenious piece of clock-work, which, when the wheels 
refuse to-act, stands still, and loses all power and motion fos 
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ever, ‘They acknowledged nothing beyond the grave, no 
resurrection, no future existence, no future retribution ; they 
considered death as an eternal sleep, as the total extinction 
of our being ; and they stigmatized all opinions different from 
these with the names of superstition, bigotry, priesteraft, 
fanaticisin, and idolatry.’”! 

Such are the various, contradictory, and impious tenets 
promulgated by the most eminent champions of what is call- 
ed deism? (and which have been repeated in different ways 
by the opposers of revelation in our age), concerning reli- 
gion, the worship of God, and the expectations of mankind 
respecting a future state. We shall only add, that though 
the infidels of the present day profess to be the disciples of 
nature, and to receive her unerring instructions, yet they dif- 
fer from each other with an almost endless variety. Having 
pradually receded from true Christianity to false, some are 
unbelievers in the nature, some in the providence, and others 
even in the existence of a God; but all of them are unani- 
mous in rejecting the divine testimony, and in renouncing 
the God of the Bible. Let us now take a brief view, 

2. Of their precepts concerning morals. 

Lorp Herserr declared, that men are not hastily, or on 
small grounds, to be condemned, who are led to sin by bodily 
constitution ; that the indulgence of lust and of anger is no 
more to be blamed than the thirst occasioned by the dropsy, 
or the drowsiness produced by lethargy. 

Mr. Hoses asserted that the civil or municipal lawis the 
only foundation of right and wrong; that where there is no 
civil law, every man’s judgment is the only standard of right 
and wrong ; that the sovereign is not bound by any obligation 
of truth or justice, and can do no wrong to his subjects ; that 
every man has aright to all things, and may lawfully get 
them if he can! 

Lorp Borinesroxe resolved all morality into self-love as 
its principle, and taught that ambition, the lust: of power, 
sensuality, and avarice may be lawfully gratified, if they 
can be safely gratified ; that the sole foundation of modesty 
is vanity, or a wish to show ourselves superior to mere ani- 
mals ; than man lives only in the present world, and is only 
a superior animal ; that the chief end of man is to gratify the 
appeutes and inclinations of the flesh; that modesty is in- 
spired by mere prejudice ; and that polygamy is a part of the 
law or religion of nature. He also intimates that adultery is 
no violation of the law of nature ; and that there is no wrong, 
except in the highest lewdness. 

Mr. Hume (the immorality of whose principles is dis- 
played in his Private Correspondence recently. published)? 
maintained, that self-denial, self-mortification, and humility 
are not virtues, but are useless and mischievous ; that they 
stupify the understanding, sour the temper, and harden the 
heart ; that pride, self valuation, ingenuity, eloquence, quick- 
ness of thought, easiness of expression, delicacy of taste, 
strength of body, and cleanliness, are virtues ; and, conse- 
quently, that to want honesty, to want understanding, and to 
want strength of body, are equally the subjects of moral dis- 
approbation ; that adultery must be practised, if men wou. 
ouein all the advantages of life ; that, if generally practised, 
it would in time cease to be scandalous; and that if prac- 
tised secretly and frequently, it would by degrees come to be 
thought no crime at all!!! é 

Mr. Gisgon, one of the most decent of modern infidels, has 
given a biographical account of himself, and what is the re- 
sult of the moral portrait there exhibited? Amid all the po- 
lish and splendour of literary culture, not a single line of mo- 
ral beauty is perceptible. There is “no fear of God, no 
reverence for sacred things, no regard for the welfare of the 
human race; but the most heartless and sordid selfishness, 
vain glory, a desire of admiration, adulation of the great and 
wealthy, contempt of the poor, and supreme devotedness to 
his own gratification.” nay 

Both Vouraire and Henvetivs advocated the unlimited 
gratification of the sensual appetites, and the latter held that 
it is not agreeable to policy to regard gallantry (that is, un- 
lawful intercourse with married women) as a vice in a moral 
sense ; and that, if men will call it a vice, it must be'acknow- 
ledged that there are vices which are useful in certain ages 
and countries! In other words, that in those countries such 


1 Bp. Porteus’s Charge in 1794. (Tracts, pp. 266, 267.) 

2 Dr. Dwight's Nature, &c. of Infidel Philosophy, pp. 20—42. Most of the 
preceding statements of the opposers of revelation, as well as of those 
which foliow concerning morals, are selected from Dr. Leland’s View of 
the Deistical Writers, where their identical expressions are given, and their 
fallacies are exposed with great depth of argument and learning. 

2 “Correspondence of David Hume with several distinguished Per- 
sors.” London, 1820, 4to. 
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vices are virtues. Rousszag, a thief, a liar, and a de- 
bauched profligate, according to his own printed “ Confes- 
sions ;’’ also had recourse to feelings as his standard of mo- 
tality. ‘I have only to consult myself,” said he, ‘ concerns 
ing whatI do. All that I feel to be right, is right. What- 
ever I feel to be wrong, is wrong. All the morality of our 
actions lies in the judement we ourselves form of them.’ 
And just before the French revolution broke out, it is a known 
fact that the idea of moral obligation was exploded among 
the infidel clubs that existed in every part of France. 

Such is the morality taught by some of those who in the 
last century claimed to be received as the masters of reason. 
It were no difficult task to add to their precepts many simi- 
lar ones from the opponents of revelation in our own times ; 
but as they only re-assert the atheistical and immoral tenets 
of their predecessors with increased malignity and grossness, 
we shall spare the reader the pain of perusing passages that 
cannot but shock the mind of every one who cherishes the 
least regard for decency or social order. Let us advert, how- 
ever, for a moment, to the effects produced by these princi- 
ples on an entire people, and also on individuals. 

_ The only instance in which the avowed rejectors of revela- 
tion have possessed the supreme power and government of a 
country, and have attempted to dispose of human happiness 
according to their own doctrines and wishes, is that of 
France during the greater part of the revolution, which, it is 
now well known, was effected by the abettors of infidelity. 
The great majority of the nation had become infidels. The 
name and profession of Christianity was renounced by the le- 
gislature ; and the abolition of the Christian era was proclaim- 
ed. Death was declared by an act of the republican govern- 
ment to be an eternal sleep. The existence of the Deity, and 
the immortality of the souk were formally disavowed by the 
National Convention; and the doctrine of the resurrection 
from the dead was declared to have been only preached by 
superstition for the torment of the living. All the religions 
in the world were proclaimed to be the daughters of igno- 
rance and pride; and it was decreed to be the duty of the 
convention to assume the honourable office of disseminating 
atheism (which was blasphemously affirmed to be truth) over 
all the world. As a part of this duty, the convention further 
decreed, that its express renunciation of all religious worshi 
should, like its invitations to rebellion, be translated into a 
foreign languages ; and it was asserted and received in the 
convention, that the adversaries of religion had deserved well 
of their country! Correspondent with these professions and 
declarations were the effects actually produced. Public wor- 
ship was utterly abolished. 'The churches were converted 
into temples of reason,’ in which atheistical and licentious 
homilies were substituted for the proscribed service ; and an 
absurd and ludicrous imitation of the pagan mythology was 
exhibited under the title of the ‘ religion of reason.” In the 
principal church of every town a tutelary goddess was in- 
stalled with a ceremony equally pedantic, frivolous, and pro- 
fane; and the females, selected to personify this new evi 
nity, were mostly prostitutes, who received the adorations of 
the attendant municipal officers, and of the multitudes, whom 
fear, or force, or motive of gain, had collected together on 
the occasion. Contempt for religion or decency became the 
test of attachment to the government; and the gross infrac- 
tion of any moral or social duty was deemed a proof of civism, 
and a victory over prejudice. All distinctions of right and 
wrong were confounded. 'The grossest debauchery triumphed. 
The reign of atheism and of reason was the reign of terror. 
‘Then proscription followed upon proscription ; tragedy fol- 
lowed after tragedy, in almost breathless succession, on the 
theatre of France. Almost the whole nation was converted 
into a horde of assassins. Democracy and atheism, hand in 
hand, desolated the country, and converted it into one vast 
field of rapine and of blood.” In one part of France, the 
course of a river (the here) was impeded by the drowned 
bodies of the ministers of religion, several hundreds of whom 
were destroyed in its waters; children were sentenced to 
death for the faith and loyalty of their parents; and they, 
whose infancy had sheltered them from the fire of the soldiery, 
were bayoneted as they clung about the knees of their de- 
stroyers. The moral and social ties were unloosed, or rather 
tom asunder. Fora man to accuse his own father was de- 
clared to be an act of civism, worthy of 2 true republican; 
and to neglect it, was pronounced a crime that should be 
punished with death. peradaols, women denounced their 


4 Helvetius, De l’Esprit, tom. i. disc. 2. ch. 15. p. 176, ef seq 
5 Emilius, tom. i. pp. 166—168. . 
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husbands, and mothers their sons, as bad citizens and trai- 
tors ; while many women, not of the dress of the common 
people nor of infamous reputation, but respectable in cha- 
tacter and appearance, seized with savage terocity between 
their teeth the mangled limbs of their murdered countrymen. 
** France during this period was a theatre of crimes, which, 
after all preceding perpetrations, have excited in the mind of 
every spectator amazement and horror. The miseries suf- 
fered by that single nation have changed all the histories of 
the preceding sufferings of mankind into idle tales, and have 
been enhanced and multiplied without a precedent, without 
a number, and without a name. The kingdom appeared to 
be changed into one great prison; the inhabitants converted into 
felons; and the common doom of man commuted for the vio- 
lence of the sword and bayonet, the sucking boat and the 
guillotine. To contemplative men it seemed for a season as 
if the knell of the whole nation was tolled, and the world 
summoned to its execution and its funeral.” Within the short 
period of ten years, not less than three millions of human be- 
Ings are supposed to have perished, in that single country, 
by the influence of atheism. Were the world to adopt and 
be governed by the doctrines of revolutionary France, what 
crimes would not mankind perpetrate? What agonies would 
they not suffer?! Yet republican France is held up in the 
present day as an example worthy to be followed in this 
country ! 

With regard to the influence of deism on individuals, we 
may remark that the effects which it produces are perfectly 
in unison with the principles which its advocates have main- 
tained. In order to accomplish their designs, there is no 
baseness in hypocrisy to which they have not submitted. 
Almost all of them have worn a mask of friendship, that they 
might stab Christianity to the heart; they have professed a 
reverence for it, while they were aiming to destroy it. Lord 
Herbert, Hobbes, Lord Shaftesbury, Woolston, Tindal, 
Chubb, and Lord Bolingbroke, were all guilty of the vile hy- 
pocrisy of lying, while they were employed in no other de- 
sign than to destroy it. Collins, though he had no belief in 
Christianity, yet qualified himself for civil office by partaking 
of the Lord’s Supper; and Shaftesbury and others were guilty 
of the same base hypocrisy. ‘Such faithless professions, 
such gross violations of truth in Christians, would have been 
proclaimed to the universe by these very writers as infamous 
desertions of principle and decency. Is it less infamous in 
themselves t All hypocrisy is detestable ; but none is so de- 
testable as that which is coolly written with full premedita- 
tion, by a man of talents, assuming the character of a moral 
and religious instructor, a minister, a prophet of the truth of 
the infinite God. Truth is a virtue perfectly defined, mathe- 
matically clear, and completely understvod by all men of 
common sense. ‘There can be no haltings between uttering 
truth and falsehood, no doubts, no mistakes; as between 
piety and enthusiasm, frugality and parsimony, generosity 
and profusion. ‘Transgression, therefore, is always a known, 
definitive, deliberate villany. In the sudden moment of 
strong temptation, in the hour of unguarded attack, in the 
flutter and trepidation of unexpected alarm, the best man may, 
perhaps, be surprised into any sin; but he, who can coolly, 
of steady design, and with no unusual impulse, utter false- 
hood, and vent hypocrisy, is not far from finished depravity. 

“he morals of Rochester and Wharton need no com- 
ment. Woolston was a gross blasphemer. Blount solicited 
his sister-in-law to marry him, and being refused shot him- 
self. ‘Tindal was originally a protestant, then turned papist, 
then protestant again, merely to suit the times, and was at 
the same time infamous for vice in general, and the total 
want of principle. He is said to have died with this prayer 
ia his mouth: ¢ It there is a God, 1 desire that he may have 
Taercy on me.’ Hobbes wrote his Leviathan to serve the 
cause of Charles I., but finding him fail of success, he 
tuned it to the defence of Cromwell, and made a merit of this 
fact to the usurper; as Hobbes himself unblushingly declared 
to lord Clarendon. Morgan had no regard to truth; as is 
evident from his numerous falsifications of Scripture, as well 
as from the vile hypocrisy of professing himself a Christian 
in those very writings in which he labours to destroy Chris- 
tianity. Voltaire, in a letter now remaining, requested his 
friend D’Alembert to tell for him a direct and palpable lie, 
by denying that he was the author of the Philosophical Dic- 
tionary. D’Alembert in his answer informed him, that he 


t The details, on which the above representation is founded, may b 
at length in the Abbé Barruels Memoirs of Jacobinism ; Gifford’s Rech 
dence in Frese during the Years 1792—1795, vol. ii. and Adolphus’s His- 
tory of Fran.:.-vol ii. Dwight’s System of Theology, vol. i. p. 52, 
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‘had told the lie. Voltaire has indeed expressed his own 
moral character perfectly in the following words: ‘ Monsieur 
Abbé, I must be read, no matter whether 1 am believed or 
not.’’”?2 He also solemnly professed to believe the religious 
tenets of the Romish church, although at the same time he 
doubted the existence of a God, and at the very moment in 
which he was plotting the destruction of Christianity, and 
introducing the awful watch-word of his party, ‘“ Lerasez 
U Infame’’—at that very moment, with bended knee, and 
uplifted eye, he adored the cross of Christ, and received 
the host in the communion of the church of Rome. ‘This 
man was also a shameless adulterer, who, with his abandoned 
mistress, violated the confidence of his visitors, by opening 
their letters ;1 and his total want of all principle, moral or 
religious, his impudent audacity, his filthy sensuality, his 
persecuting envy, his base adulation, his unwearied treach- 
ery, his tyranny, his cruelty, his profligacy, and his hypo. 
crisy, will render him for ever the scorn, as his unbounded 
powers will the wonder, of mankind. ; 

The dishonesty, perjury, and gross profligacy of Rousseau, 
who alternately professed and ed the Roman catholic and 
protestant religions, without believing either, and who died 
in the very act of uttering a notorious falsehood to his Crea- 
tor,—as well as of Paine and other advocates of infidelity,— 
are too notorious to render it necessary to pollute these pages 
with the details of them. 

VI. Since then the history and actual condition of man- 
kind, in all ages, concur to show that a divine revelation is 
not only be and probable, but also absolutely necessary 
to recover them out of their universal corruption and de- 
generacy, and to make known to them the proper object 
of their belief and worship, as well as their present duties 
and future expectations; it remains that we consider Tur 
POSSIBLE MEANS OF COMMUNICATING SUCH REVELATION TO THE 
WORLD. 

There appear to be only two methods by which an ex- 
traordinary discovery of the will of God may be made to 
man: viz. 1. An immediate revelation, by inspiration or 
otherwise, to every individual of the human race; or else, 
2. A commission, accompanied with indisputable credentials, 
bestowed on some to convince others that they were actually 
delegated by God, in order to instruct them in those things 
which he has revealed. 

1. But it cannot seem requisite that the Almighty should 
immediately inspire, or make a direct revelation to, EVERY par- 
ticular person in the world: for either he must so powedully 
influence the minds and affections of men, as to take awa 
their choice and freedom of acting (which would be to offer 
violence to human nature) ; or else men would, for the most 
part, have continued in their evil courses and practices, 
and have denied God in their livés; though their under- 





standings were ever so clearly and fully convinced of his 


will and commandments, as well as of his eternal power and 
godhead. 


But even if God were willing to vouchsafe some immediate 
revelation of himself to vicious and immoral persons, how can 
we be assured that they would be converted? Would they not 
rather find out some pretence to persuade themselves that it 
was no real revelation, but the efiect of natural agents, or of 





melancholy and a disturbed imagination? They might, perhaps, 
be terrified for the present ; but there is every reason to appre- 
hend, from the known infirmity and depravity of mankind, that 
such persons would soon stifle their terrors with their accuse 
tomed arguments for atheism and infidelity. 

Independently, however, of the inefficacy of immediate re- 
velation to every man in particular, supposing it to be thus 
made—great and universal confusion would be the result, «It 
would unhinge our minds; it would break the main-spring of the 
mental world, and throw it back into the state of moral chaos. 
It would render uncertain every criterion of right and wrong, of 
truth and error. It would set, aside all those rules by which 
we learn, and reason, and judge. It would break down every 
barrier of reason, and let the fancy loose to play her wild- 
est freaks, and indulge her most delirious dreams. It would 
destroy the freedom as well as the regularity of our minds, and 
compel an involuntary assent to whatever God might be sup- 
posed to dictate :” and, in short, it would fill the world with con- 
tinual impostures and delusions ; for, if every one had a revela- 
tion to himself, every one might pretend to others what he 


2 Dwight on Infidelity, pp 47, 48. 
2 Crush the Wretch! meaning Jesus Christ. 
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pleased; and ome man might be deluded by the pretence of a 
revelation made to another, against an express revelation made 
to himself. And this, we may conclude, would often happen 
from what we experience every day : for if men can be perverted 
by the arts and insinuations of others, against their own reason 
and judgment, they might as well be prevailed upon to act 
against a revelation made to them; though revelations should 
be things as common and familiar among men as reason itself is. 


_Immediate revelations, therefore, to every particular in- 
dividual, would have been needless and superfluous ; they 
would have been unsuitable to the majesty and honour of 
God: they would have been ineffectual to the ends for 
which they were designed; and would have afforded oc- 
casion for many more pretences to impostures than there 
are now in the world. 

2. The only other way by which the divine will can be 
revealed to mankind, is that which the Scriptures affirm to 
have actually been employed; viz. the qualifying of cer- 
tain persons to declare that will to others, by infallible signs 
and evidences that they are authorized and conmniesioned by 
God. What those evidences are, will be discussed in a 
subsequent page. It is, however, but reasonable to suppose, 
that divine revelations should be committed to writing, in 
order that they might be preserved for the benefit of man- 
kind, and delivered down genuine and uncorrupted to pos- 
terity: for, 

(1.) Oral Tradition is so uncertain and so insecure a 
guide, that if a revelation claiming to be divine be not trans- 
mitted by writing, it cannot possibly be preserved in its 
ys or serve mankind as a certain rule of faith and of 
lie, 

In illustration of this remark, we may observe, that writing 
1s a more secure method of conveyance than tradition, being 
neither so liable to invoiuntary mistakes, through weakness of 
memory or understanding, nor so subject to voluntary falsifica- 
tions, suppressions, or additions, either out of malice or design. 
“Tt is also a method of conveyance more natural and human. 
It is nothing extraordinary for a book to be transmitted pure and 
entire from generation to generation : but a traditionary doctrine, 
especially if it be of any considerable length, cannot really be 
preserved without a miracle, without the occasional interposi- 
tion of Almighty God to renew the memory of it at particular 
intervals, or his continual assistance and inspiration to keep it 
always alive and vigorous. It is likewise a method of convey- 
ance more complete and uniform, presenting itself to all at once, 
and to all alike, to be compared together ; whereas a traditionary 
doctrine must be communicated by little and little, and without 
doubt communicated differently at different times by different 
persons. It is, moreover, a method of conveyance more general 
and diffusive. A man’s writings reach further than his words; 
and surely we need not observe, that it is the practice of mankind, 
whenever they would publish any thing, to have it written or 
printed in a book.”! 


(2.) Further, experience shows that writing is a method 
of conveyance more lasting than tradition. 


It is an old and trite observation, that a word heard perishes, 
but a letter written remains.2 Jesus Christ is said to have per- 
formed many other miracles, and to have done many other me- 
morable things, besides those which have been committed to 
writing ;? but, observe, how much more faithful record is than 
mere report; the few, comparatively speaking, which were writ- 
ten, are preserved and credited, while the many, which were 
not recorded in writing, have long since been utterly lost and 
forgotten. “ Every thing, of any consequence, we desire to have 
in writing. By this, laws are promulgated; by this, arts and 
sciences are propagated; by this, titles and estates are secured. 
And what do we know of ancient history, but the little that 
cometh down to us in books and writings? Tradition passeth 
away like the morning cloud; but books may live as long as 
the sun and moon endureth.”4 


(3-) To the preceding ese ne for the usefulness and 
expediency of written revelation, arising from the uncer- 
tainty of oral traditic:, and the greater security and advan- 
tages of writing, we may add, that it is certainly more fair 
and open, more free from suspicion of any fraud or con- 


1 Bp. Newton’s Wecks, vol. iv. dissert. 2. pp. 19-23. 8vo. edit. The same 
live of argument, and nearly in similar terms, is stated and illustrated by 
Archbishop Tillotson, Works, vol. vi. pp. 233. et seq. London, 1820. 8 O. 

® Vox andita perit, littera scripta manet. 8 John xx. 30. xxi. 24 

* Bp. Newton’s Works, vol. iv. p. 24. 
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trivance, to have a religion preserved in writing, there to be 
read and examined by all, than to have it left. only with a 
few, to be by them communicated in discourse to others; as 
no two persons express the same thing exactly in the same 
manner, nor even the same person at different times. 


The heathen philosophers had their exoteric and esoteric 
doctrines, as they distinguished them ; that is, some which they 
generally delivered, and others which they communicated only 
to a few select auditors : but the first propagators of Christianity, 
knowing no such distinction, delivered the whole doctrine which 
they professed to have received from God. The heathen priests 
had their mysteries, which were to be concealed from the pro- 
fane vulgar; but Christianity can never be made too public. 
Most other religions also are committed to writing for the use 
of their particular professors; and it would be a prejudice to 
the Christian religion if it did not enjoy the same advantage. 
“The Jews had what they called an oral law, as well as a writ- 
ten one ; and the one as well as the other they asserted to have 
been given by God on Mount Sinai—the oral to serve as a com- 
ment or explanation of the written law. But, in process of time, 
these traditions multiplied so fast, that the Jews found it neces- 
sary to keep their traditions no longer as traditions, but com- 
mitted them to writing ; and they are now preserved in the books 
called the Talmuds. So fallible is tradition, so much more se- 
cure is writing, even in the opinion of the greatest traditionists : 
and if the doctrines of religion must, one time or other, be 
written, it is better surely to have them written by inspired au- 
thors at first, than by others afterwards.” 


(4.) Lastly, the importance of the matter, the variety of 
the subjects, and the design of the institutions, contained in 
those books, which Jews and Christians account to be sa~ 
cred, are additional reasons why they should be committed 
to writing. ‘The matter is of no less importance than the 
whole will of God and the salvation of mankind, our duty 
here and our happiness hereafter; and if any thing deserves 
to be written, do not these things [deserve to be recorded] 
in the most lasting characters? The subjects likewise are 
very various histories of times past and prophecies of things 
to come, orations and epistles, sublime points of faith and 
plain rules of practice, hymns and prayers and thanks- 
givings, all too excellent to be forgotten, but too many all to 
be remembered. ‘The law was for a single nation; but the 
Gospel is for the whole world. For a single nation it was 
requisite that their laws should be written, or to what can 
they appeal, and by what can they regulate their practice ' 
And iP it was necessary for the law to be written, it was 
certainly much more necessary for the Gospel, which wa 
designed to be both of perpetual and universal obligation, z 
religion for all ages and for all nations.”® 





The necessity of a divine revelation having been proved 
and the probability that such a revelation would be given t: 
mankind having been shown, it remains that we examine 
the pretensions of the Old and New Testaments to be thal 
revelation. Among the numerous attacks which have beeu 
made on the truth of Christianity, one of the most formida- 
ble is that which is directed against the authenticity of the 
Scriptures. It has been asserted, that we derive a set of 
rules and opinions from a serles of books, which were nol 
written by the authors to whom we ascribe them; and that 
the volume to which we give the title of divine, and which 
is the basis of our faith and manners, is a forgery of late 
ages. It is therefore of importance to ascertain, first, the 

enuineness, authente e and incorruptness of the several 
Becks contained in the Bible, considered simply as compo+ 
sitions: the credibility of their respective authors will next 
be investigated ; and their claims to be received as divinely 
inspired will then be examined. In discussing these mo- 
mentous topics, it would, perhaps, be the shorter way, to 
rove first, the genuineness, authenticity, incorruptness, and 
inspiration of the New Testament:° for, if its claims to be 
received as a divinely inspired book be admitted, no rea- 
sonable doubt can be entertained of the divine inspiration, 
&c. of the Old Testament; because the writers of the New 
‘Testament incessantly appeal to it, and make ample quo- 
tations from it. As, however, the modern impugners of 
revelation have directed their arguments chiefly agaznst 


5 Bp. Newton’s Works, vol. iv. P. 28. ras 

6 This is the method pursued by Bishop Marsh, in ais Course of Lec 
tures on the several Branches of Divinity. Part. VII Lectures xxxi.— 
xxvii. Cambridge, 1823, 8vo.° 
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ihe Old Testament, in order that, by impeaching its credi- 
vility, they may with greater probability of success under- 
mine and ssvabdate the dispensation revealed in the New 
Testament, we shall commence with the Old Testament 5! 
because if that be true (the dispensation it contains being 
introductory to that contained in the New Testament) the 
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the latter, being founded on and _ perfective cf_ the former, 
must of necessity be true also. By adopting this arrange- 
ment, it is possible that some few arguments ney be re eated 3 
but the importance of the subjects discussed will (itis hoped) 
be deemed a satisfactory apology for such unavoidable re 
petitions. 





CHAPTER II. 


ON THE GENUINENESS AND AUTHENTICITY OF THE OLD AND NEW 
TESTAMENTS. : 


SECTION I. 


ON THE GENUINENESS AND AUTHENTICITY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


I. Ihe Hebrew Scriptures why termed the Old Testament.—ll. Great importance of the question, whether the Books cons 
tained in the Old Testament are genuine or spurious——Genuineness and Authenticity defined.—Ill. Genuineness of the 
Canonical Books of the Old Testament.—1, Externat Proors of the Genuineness of the Old Testament.—(1.) The 


Manner in which these Books have been transmitted to us. 
(3.) The Testimony of the Jews. 


(4.) A particular Tribe was set apart to preserve these Writings. 


(2.) The Paucity of Books extant when they were written. 
(5.) Quotations of 


them by ancient Jews. (6.) The evidence of ancient Versions.—2. InrEnnat Evyi1peNncz.—(1.) Language, style, and mane 


ner of writing. 


(2.) Circumstantiality of the Narratives contained in the Old Testament.—lV. Proofs of the genuineness 


and authenticity of the Pentateuch in particular.—l. From the language in which it is written.—2. From the nature of 
the Mosaic law.—3. From the united historical testimony of Jews and Gentiles.—4. From the contents of the Pentateuch.- 
—V. Objections to the authenticity of the Pentateuch considered and refuted. 


I. Tue Hepsrew Scrierures wHY TERMED THE Op TEs- 
TAMENT. 

The books, which the Hebrews, Israelites, or Jews have 
long venerated as divine, are usually called “ Tue Otp Trs- 
TAMENT,” in order to distinguish them from those sacred 
books, which contain the doctrines, precepts, and promises 
of the Christian religion, and which are distinguished by the 
appellation of “Tue New Testament.” The appellation 
oF “'TesTAMENT”’ is derived from 2 Cor. ili. 6. 14.3 in which 
place the words » Tanase AreSomy and n Kann AczSuxn are by the 
old Latin translators rendered antiquum testamentum and 
novum testamentum, old and new testament, instead of anti- 
quum fedus and novum feedus, the old and new covenant ; for 
although the Greek word dizSiny signifies boty testament and 
covenant, yet it uniformly corresponds with the Hebrew 
word Berith, which constantly signifies a covenant.2 The 
term ‘old covenant,” used by St. Paul in 2 Cor. iii. 14., 
does not denote the entire collection of writings which we 
term the Bible, but those ancient institutions, promises, 
threatenings, and, in short, the whole of the Mosaic dispen- 
sation, related in the Pentateuch, and in the writings of the 
prophets ; and which in process of time were, by a metonymy, 
transferred to the books themselves. Thus we find mention 
made of the book of the covenant in Exodus (xxiv. 7.), and in 
the apocryphal book of Maccabees (1 Macc. i. 57.): and 
after the example of the Apostle, the same mode of desig- 
nating the sacred writings obtained among the first Chris- 
tians, from whom it has been transmitted to modern times.? 

II. Great Importance or THE QUESTION, WHETHER THE 
Books conTAINED IN THE OLD TESTAMENT ARE GENUINE OR 
SPURIOUS. 

If the books contained in the Old Testament were not 
written by those authors:to whom they are ascribed, or nearly 
in those ages to which they are supposed to belong, but, on 
the contrary, were written by authors who lived at a much 
later period—that is, if they were swpposititious or spurious, 
the history which is related in them would by no means be 
worthy of the great credit that is given to it; the design 
which pervades these books would have been an imposi- 

1 Besides the authorities above cited, the author has been largely in- 
debted for the materials of this Chapter to the Collection of Boyle Lectures, 
in 3 vols. folio, (London, 1739); particularly to the Lectures of Bishops 
Williams and Leng, and of Dr. Samuel Clarke; to Dr. Leland’s “ Advan- 
tage and Necessity of the Christian Revelation shown from the State of 
Religion in the ancient Heathen World,” 3d edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. (Glas- 

‘ow and London, 1819); and to the same author’s masterly “ View of the 

eistical Writers.” The reader, who may not be able to consult these 
valuable works, will find a well written ‘‘Comparative View of Natural and 
Revealed Religion,” in the second volume of “ Christian Essays,” by the 
Rev. S. C. Wilks. London, 1817, 8vo. 

2 Jerome, Comment. in Malachi, ii. 2. Op. tom. iii. p. 1816. 

3 Dr, Lardner has collected several passages from early Christian 


writers who thus metonymically use the word “Testament.” Works, 
Bvo vol. vi. p.9. 4to. vol. iii. p. 14C, 





tion upon a later age, and the accomplishment of that design 
in the New Testament would be aliogeties an extraordinary 
and singular occurrence; the miracles therein recorded to 
have been anciently performed would have been the inven 
tion of a later age, or natural events would have been meta- 
morphosed into miracles; the prophecies, asserted to be con- 
tained in those books, would have been invented after the 
historical facts which are narrated in them ; and, lastly, Jesus 
Christ and his apostles would have approved and recom- 
mended the Wilts of impostors. Hence it is evident of 
what GREAT IMPORTANCE the question is, whether these books 
are GENUINE, that is, whether they were written by the persons 
whose names td bear, and (especially if the authors be un- 
known) about that time which 1s assigned to them, or at which 
they profess to have been written ; and also, whether they are 
AUTHENTIC ; that is, whether they relate matters of fact as they 
really happened, and in consequence possess authority. For, a ~ 
book may be genuine that is not authentic; a book may be 
authentic that is not genuine; and many are both genuine 
and authentic, which are not inspired. The first epistle of 
Clement, Bishop of Rome, is genuine, having been written 
by the author whose name it bears; but it possesses no 
authority on which we can found any doctrines. “ The his- 
tory of Sir Charles Grandison is genuine, being indeed writ- 
ten by Richardson, the author whose name it bears; but it 
is not authentic, being a mere effort of that ingenious writer’s 
invention in the production of fictions. Again, the Account 
of Lord Anson’s Voyages is an authentic book, the informa= 
tion being supplied by Lord Anson himself to the author; 
but it is not genuine, for the real author was Benjamin Rob- 
bins, the mathematician, and not Walters, whose name is 
appended to it. Hayley’s Memoirs of the Life of Cowper 
are both genuine and authentic; they were written by Mr. 
Hayley, and the information they contain was deduced from 
the best authority.’4 But the poems, which bear the name 
of Rowley, are neither genuine nor authentic, not having 
been written by him, nor by any one who lived in the 
fifteenth century, but being wholly the productions of the 
unhappy youth Chatterton, who lived three hundred years 
afterwards. 

Tl]. Grnvineness or THE Canonitcan Booxs or THe 
OxLp Testament. 

The word Canon (from the Greek ee signifies not 
only a catalogue or list, but also a law or rule. This term 
has been appropriated ever since the fourth century to the 
catalogue of writings which are admitted by Jews and 
Christians as a divine rule of faith and manners.° 

In what.age and by what author any book is written is a 

‘ Dr. O. Gregory’s Letters on the Evidences, &c. of the Christian Reli- 


gion, vol. i. p. 84. 2d edit. 
® Suiceri Thesaurus, tom. ii. p. 40, voce Kevwy 
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question of fact, which can only be answered by historical 
proofs. ‘hese historical proofs are, 

1. Unexceptionable witnesses, who possessed both the 

means of knowing, and who were also willing to communi- 
cate the truth ; and, 
_ 2. Certain marks which may be discerned in the sub- 
ject-matter, diction, genius, and style of the books, and 
which show that they were written by the authors to 
whom they are ascribed, or about the age to which they are 
referred. 
_ The former are termed external arguments, and the latter, 
internal ; and as these two species of testimony are univer- 
sally admitted to be sufficient for proving the genuineness of 
the writings of ‘Thucydides, Plutarch, or Livy, or of any 
other ancient profane authors, no further testimony ought to 
be required in the present question. 

1. Exrernat Proors or THE GrNUINENESS AND AUTHEN- 
TICITY oF THE CanonicaL Booxs or tue Oxp TrsTaMeEnt. 

ye As those who were coeval with each Hebrew writer, 
and transcribed the book which they received from his own 
hands, and also delivered their copies to others to be tran- 
scribed, certainly knew by whom and at what time such 
book was published; and as these, having a certain know- 
ledge of the author and of the age in which he lived, de- 
livered such book to their immediate descendants, and these 
again to their posterity, and so from one generation to another 
through all succeeding ages,—all these persons jointly testify 
that such book is the genuine production of the author whose 
name it bears, and of the age in which he lived. 

(2.) The books, thus transmitted from one generation to 
another (especially in that very remote age when the first books 
of the Old Testament were written), could not but remain, 
both more easily, as well as more certainly, uncorrupted, and 
be propagated with fidelity, because at that time there were 
but few books, and also because the tradition relative to their 
origin was most easily recollected. And as this tradition 
(which was not communicated in the schools to their pupils 
by learned men, whose various conjectures sometimes ob- 
scure truth, but in private houses by fathers to their children).} 
was approved, many of the authors therefore did not sub- 
scribe to their works, either their names, or the age in which 
they lived ; but, where any of them did annex their names 
to their writings, nothing further was requisite than faith- 
fully to transcribe such notification,—a task which could be 
performed with the utmost facility. 

(3.) In fact there was no motive to induce the Hebrews 
to corrupt this very simple tradition: on the contrary, as 
these books were held in the highest reverence and estima- 
tion by much the greater part of that people, they had the 
most powerful motives for transmitting the origin of these 
documents faithfully to their posterity. If, indeed, the He- 
brew nation had been disposed to betray the trust confided 
to them, a motive would not have been wanting to them for 
propagating falsehoods respecting their books, because these 
contain such repeated—we may almost add, such incessant— 
reproofs and censures of them, as an unteachable, intracta- 
ble, and headstrong people, as place their character in an 
unfavourable point of view. But, notwithstanding, if that 
people testify that these books are genuine, they become 
witnesses against themselves, and consequently their testi- 
mony is unexceptionable. This argument also tends to ex- 
clude the hypothesis, that the histories have been inserted in 
a later age. 

In illustration of this remark, we may observe that the 
character of the Jews is a strong proof that they have not 
forged the Old Testament. Were a person brought before a 
court of justice on a suspicion of forgery, and yet no pre- 
sumptive or positive evidence of his guilt could be produced, 
it would be allowed by all that he ought to be acquitted. 
But, if the forgery alleged were inconsistent with the cha- 
racter of the accused; if it tended to expose to disgrace his 

eneral principles and conduct; or, if we were assured that 
fis considered forgery as an impious and abominable crime, 
it would require very strong testimony to establish his guilt. 
‘This case corresponds exactly with the situation of the Jews. 
If a Jew had forged any book of the Old Testament, he must 
have been impelled to so bold and dangerous an enterprise 
by some very powerful motive. It could not be national 
pride, for there is scarcely one of these books which does 
not severely censure the national manners. It could not be 
the love of fame, for that passion would have taught him to 
fixtter and extol the national character; and the punishment, 


Compare Deut. xxii. 7, 8 and Psal. Ixxvili. 3-7 
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if detected, would have been infamy and death. Ihe love 
of wealth could not produce such a forgery, for no wealth 
was to be gained by it.? 

(4.) The true knowledge of the origin of these books 
could not be easily corrupted or lost, because a particular 
tribe among the Hebrews was set apart from the rest, and 
consecrated, among other things, for the express purpose ot 
watching over the preservation of these historical docu. 
ments ; and further, there were never wanting men, belong- 
ing to the other tribes, both at that time and also during the 
Babylonian captivity—(for instance, those who in more an- 
cient times were the governors of the Hebrew republic, and 
were called, first, judges, and afterwards prophets)—by whom 
these books were held in the highest reverence, because they 
were themselves descended from that very age, and from 
these very authors. Although the names of some of these 
authors, and also the age in which they lived, are lost in 
oblivion, yet as the Jews confess their ignorance, such con- 
fession is an evidence that they would not have testified it, 
if they had not received it as certain from their ancestors. 
In the mean time, the age at least of these anonymous books 
has not so entirely been neglected, but that we have the 
clearest evidence that not one of them was written later than 
the fifth century before the Christian era. 

(5.) The Old Testament, according to our Bibles, com- 
hei thirty-nine books, viz. the Pentateuch, or five books of 

oses, called Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and 
Deuteronomy, the books of Joshua, Judges, Ruth, 1 and 2 
Samuel, 1 and 2 Kings, 1 and 2 Chronicles, Ezra, Nehe- 
miah, Esther, Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, the Song 
of Solomon, the Prophecies of Isaiah, Jeremiah, with his 
Lamentations, Ezekiel, Daniel, Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, 
Jonah, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, 
Zechariah, and Malachi. But, among the ancient Jews, hey 
formed only twenty-two books,’ according to the letters of 
their alphabet, which were twenty-two in number; reckon- 
ing Jedpes and Ruth, Ezra and Nehemiah, Jeremiah and 
his Lamentations, and the twelve minor prophets (so called 
from the comparative brevity of their compositions), respec- 
tively as one book. It is not necessary here to enter into a 
minute inquiry concerning the authors of these books: but 
we may state generally, that the Pentateuch consists of the 
writings of Moses, collected by Samuel, with a very few 
additions; that the books of Joshua and Judges, together 
with that of Ruth and the first part of the book of Samuel, 
were collected by the same prophet; that the latter part of 
the first book of Samuel, and the whole of the second book, 
were written by the prophets who succeeded Samuel, proba- 
bly Nathan and Gad; that the books of Kings and Chroni- 
cles are extracts from the records of succeeding prophets 
concerning their own times, and also from the public genea- 
logical tables made by Ezra; that the books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah are collections of similar records, some written 
by Ezra and Nehemiah, and some by their predecessors ; 
that the book of Esther was written by some eminent Jew, 
who lived in or near the times of the transactions therein 
recorded, most probably by Ezra, though some think Morde- 
cai to have been its author; the book of Job, by a Jew, most 
probably Moses; the Psalms, by David, Asaph, and other 

ious persons ; the books of Proverbs, the Canticles, and 
Prosloa\antos: by Solomon; and the prophetical books, by the 
prophets whose names they bear. : 

Let us now consider the evidence of testimony for the 
authenticity of the books of the Old Testament. As the 
Jéws were a more ancient people than the Greeks or Romans, 
and were for many ages totally unconnected with them, it.is 
not to be expected that we should derive much evidence 
from the historians of those nations: it is to the Jews prin- 
cipally that we must look for information.© The uniform 
belief, indeed, of all Christians, from the very commence- 
ment of Christianity to the present time, has considered the 
books above enumerated to have constituted the whole of the 
Old Testament: and the catalogues of them, which were formed 
by the author of the synopsis attributed to Athanasius,° by 

2 Ency. Brit. vol. xvii. p. 107. art. Scripture, 3d edit. : 

3 Josephus contr. Apion. lib. i. §8. Origen’s Philocalia, cited in Euse- 
bius’s Hist. Ecel. lib. vi. ¢. 25. 

4 This subject is discussed infra, vol. ii. in the critical prefaces to each 
er The Emperor Julian, inveterate as was his enmity to Christianity, has 
borne explicit and important testimony to the authenticity and integrity of 
the Old Testament. pce Herwerden, de Juliano Imperatore, pp. 100, 101. 
103—108. Lug. Bat. 1827. 8vo. ; 

* Athanasii Opera, tom. ii. pp. 126—204. Dr. Lardner has given the most 


material extracts from this synopsis, respecting the canon of Scrivture. 
Works, 8vo. vol. iv. pp. 290, 291. ; 4to. vol. ii. p. 404 
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Epiphanius,! and Jerome’? (towards the close of the fourth 
ceatury), by Origen (in the middle of the third century), 
and Metito Bishop of Sardist (towards the close of the se- 
vond century), all agree with the above enumeration. ‘To 
these we may add the testimonies of the Greek translators 
of the Uld ‘iestament, Aquila, Theodotion, and Symmachus, 
who lived towards the close of the second century ; and that 
of the Peschito or old Syriac version, executed very early in 
the second, if not at the close of the first century of the 
Christian era. Here the Jewish testimonies join us. Not 
to enter into any minute details concerning the several 'Tar- 

ums or Chaldee paraphrases* on various parts of the Old 

estament, which were compiled between the third and ninth 
centuries of the Christian era, nor the Jerusalem and Babylo- 
nish Talmuds or Commentaries upon the Misna or Traditions 
of the Jews :—Puito, an Egyptian Jew® (who lived in the 
first century of the Christian era), quoted as having canoni- 
cal authority, no other books than those which are contained 
in the Hebrew Bible, and which alone were acknowledged 
by the Jews of Palestine. ‘ yh ; 

Philo, it is true, in none of his writings, gives an express 
notice of the canon of the Old Testament ; but in very nume- 
rous scattered passages he has indicated his own opinion, 
and probably also the opinion of his contemporaries concern- 
ing the merit and importance of each of the books which 
formed part of that canon. M. Hornemann,’ who carefully 
read and examined all Philo’s works, for the sole purpose of 
ascertaining his opinion on the canon of the Old ‘Testament, 
divides the books of the Old ‘Testament, according to Philo’s 
expressions, into three classes, viz. Books cited with the ex- 
press remark that they are of dwine origin: in this class are 
found the Pentateuch, the book of Joshua, the first book of 
Samuel, Ezra, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Hosea, Zechariah, the 
Psalms, and the Proverbs. 2. Books of which Philo makes 
only casual mention, without any notice a their divine origin : 
this class contains the book of Judges, Job, the first book of 
Kings, and several detached Psalms. 3. Books not mentioned 
by Philo, viz. Nehemiah, Ruth, Esther, the two books of 
Chronicles, Daniel, the Lamentations of Jeremiah, Ecclesi- 
astes, and the Song of Solomon. 

To the books, to which Philo expressly ascribes a divine 

rigin, we must paobany add the second book of Samuel and 
the two books of Kings, these three books forming only one 
with the first book of Samuel, which Philo calls divine. Of 
the twelve minor prophets, he cites only two as inspired : 
and it is certain that the twelve formed only one book. As 
he never quotes the specie lie books, we may therefore 
place all the books of the Old Testament, which he expressly 
quotes, into one class, viz. that of the books which he ac- 
counted sacred ; and this class, according to the preceding 
observations, is composed of the five books of Moses, Joshua, 
sudges,] and 2 Samuel, 1 and 2 Kings, izra, Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
the twelve minor prophets, the Psalms, Proverbs, and Job. 
The other books may have formed part of the canon of the 
Egyptian Jews. Kuth was an appendix to the book of 
Judges ; Nehemiah to the second part of Ezra; and the La- 
mentations of Jeremiah might be joined to his prophecies. 
But the silence of Philo concerning any book proves nothing 
against its canonical authority, if it be not contradicted or 
overturned by other positive proofs.® 
We now proceed to a testimony, which, though concise, 
is more Important than any of the preceding, the testimony 
of Josepnus, who was himself a Jewish priest, and also con- 
temporary with the apostles.2 Following the enumeration 

1 Heres, xxix. Op. tom. i. pp. 122, et seq. 

23nhis Prologus Galeatus and Epist. ad Paulinum. 

3 Op. tom. ii. p. 529., and in Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. lib. vi. c. 25. 

4 Apud Eusebium, Hist. Eccl. lib. vi. c. 26. 

* ine ‘Pargums here alluded to are those called the Jerusalem Targum, 
azadihe Targuin of thé Pseudo-Jonathan, on the Pentateuch: that on the 
Cetubim, or Holy writings (comprising the books of Psalms, Proverbs, 
Vaniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, Chronicles, the Song of Solomon, Ruth, Lamen- 
tctions, Keclesiastes, and Esther), the Targum on the Megilloth (comprising 
the five last-mentioned books), three on the book of Esther, and one on the 
oo See an account of these Targums, infra, part i. chap. 

6 De Vita Mosis, lib. ii. The passages of Philo here referred to, and also 
the other testimonies above cited, are given at full length (with some addi- 
tional evidences from Christian writers) by Schmidius jin his elaborate 
Historia Antiqua et Vindicatio Canonis Sacri Veteris et Novi Testamenti. 
Pp. SS BG celle Rn 4 
nee ema 8 lianer, Docetuacocanas 

§ Mélanges de Religion, &e. tom. ix. pp. 188-191. Nismes, 1824. 8vo. 

® Of the writings and character cf Josephus, a particular account will 
be found in part ii. of this volum2.  * Josephus was born about the 
vear 37 of the Christian era: and therefore, though much younger than 

he apostles, must still have been contemporary with many of ther, espe- 


erally with St. Paul, St. Peter, and St. John.”—Bp. Marsh’s Commarativ 
View of the Churches of England and Bor) Ue. pa 
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above accounted for, he says, in his treatise against Apion,” 
‘© We have not thousands of books, discordant, and contra- 
dicting each other; but we have only twenty-two, which com- 
prehend the history of all former ages, and are justly re- 

arded as divine. “Five of them proceed from Moses; they 
include as well the Laws, as an account of the creation of 
man, extending to the time of his (Moses’s) death. ‘This pe- 
riod comprehends nearly three thousand years. From _the 
death of Moses to that of Artaxerxes, who was king of Per- 
sia after Xerxes, the Prophets, who succeeded Moses, com- 
mitted to writing, in thirteen books, what was done in their 
days. ‘The remaining four books contain Hymmns to God (the 
Psalms) and instructions of life for man.””!! 

The threefold division of the Old Testament into the Law, 
the Prophets, and the Psalms, mentioned by Josephus, was 
expressly recognised before his time by Jesus CurisT, as 
well as by the subsequent writers of the New Testament.” 
We have therefore sufficient evidence that the Old Testament 
existed at that time; and if it be only adowed that Jesus 
Christ was a person of a virtuous and irreproachable charac- 
ter, it must be acknowledged that we draw a fair conclusion, 
when we assert that the Scriptures were not corrupted in his 
time: for, when he accused the Pharisees of making the law 
of no effect by their traditions, and when he enjoimed his 
hearers to search the Scriptures, he could not have failed to 
mention the corruptions or forgeries of me ieee if any had 
existed in that age. About fifty years before the time of 
Christ were written the Targums of Onkelos on the Penta- 
teuch, and of Jonathan Ben-Uzziel on the Prophets (accord 
ing to the Jewish classification of the books of the Old Tes- 
tament); which are evidence of the genuineness of those 
books at that time. 

We have, however, unquestionable testimony of the genu- 
ineness of the Old Testament, in the fuct, that its canon was 
fixed some centuries before the birth of Jesus Christ. Jesus 
the son of Sirach, author of the book of Ecclesiasticus, makes 
evident references to the prophecies of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
Ezekiel, and mentions these prophets by name; he speaks 
also of the twelve minor Troee: It likewise appears from 
the prologue to that book, that the law and the prophets, and 
other ancient books, were extant at the same period. The 
book of Ecclesiasticus, according to the best chronologers, 
was written in the Syro-Chaldaic dialect, about a. m. 3772, 
that is, iwo hundred and thirty-two years betore the Christian 
zra, and was translated by the grandson of Jesus into Greek, 
for the use of the Alexandrian Jews. ‘The prologue was added 
by the translator, but this circumstance does not diminish the 
evidence for the antiquity of the Old Testament: for he in- 
forms us, that the Law and the Prophets, and the other books 
of their fathers, were studied by his grandfather ; a suflicient 
proof that they were extant in his time. 

(6.) Kifty years, indeed, before the age of the author of 
Keclesiasticus, or two hundred and eighty-two years before 
the Christian era, the Greek version of the Old Testament, 
usually called the Septuagint, was executed at Alexandria, 
the books of which are the same as in our Bibles: whence it 
is evident that we still have those identical books, which the 
most ancient Jews attested to be genuine,—a benefit this 
which has not happened to any ancient profane books what- 
ever. Indeed, as no authentic books of a more ancient date, 
except those of the Old Testament, are extant, it is impossi- 
ble to ascend higher in search of testimony. The evidence, 
indeed, which we have adduced, is not merely that of tho 
more modern Jews :—it is also that of the most ancient, as 
is manifest from this circumstance, that the latter of these 
books always recognise others as known to be more ancient, 
and almost every where cite them by name: whence it is 
evident that those ancient authors long since received testi- 
mony from their ancestors, that those more ancient books 
eae the genuine works of the authors whose names they 

ear. 

Strong—we may add imdisputable—as this external evi- 
dence of the genuineness of the C!d Testament unquestiona- 
bly is, 

10 Lib. i. §8. tom. ii. p. 441. ed. Havercamp. 

st On the canon of Jewish Scripture according to the testimonies of Philo 
and Josephus, see further, Bp. Marsh’s Divinity Lect., part. vii. Lectures 
XXxill. and xxxiv. pp. 17—50. 

12 Among very many passages that might be adduced, see Matt. xi. 23, 
and xxi. 40. Luke xvi. 16. xx. 42, xxiv. 25.44. Acts i. 20. iii. 22. vii. 35—27, 
xxvi. 22. and xxviii. 23. Rom. x. 5. 2Cor. iii. 7-15. 2Tim. iii. 14—17 
Heb. vii. 14. and x. 28. An inspection of the chapter on the Quotations 
from the Old Testament in the New (see infra, parti. chap. iv.) will furnisy 


abundant proofs that the Jewish canon, in the time of Jesus Christ and hi¢ 
apostles, contained the same books which now constitute our Old Teste 
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s. Tur Inrernat Evipence arisine From THE ConsipE- 
RATION or THE Laneuace, Sryie, Manner or WRITING, AND 
ALSO FROM THE CiRCUMSTANTIALITY or THE NARRATIVES 
CONTAINED IN THE Booxs or THE Oyp TrsramEnt, is an 
equally decisive and incontestable argument for their cenu- 
jneness, and also to show that they were not and could not 
be invented by one impostor, or by several contemporary im- 
postors, or by several successive impostors. 
_ 1.) The Language, Style, and Manner of Writing, used 
in the books of the Old Testament, are internal arguments of 
their genuineness ; and prove not only that they must have been 
written by different persons, but also enable us with, precision to 
ascertain a tume, at or before which they must have been com- 


posed,' 


The Hebrew language, in which the Old Testament was writ- 
ten, being the language of an ancient people, that had little in- 
tercourse with their neighbours, and whose neighbours also spoke 
a language which had great affinity with their own, would not 
change so rapidly as modern languages have done, since nations 
have been variously intermingled, and since arts, sciences, and 
commerce have been so greatly extended. Yet, since no lan- 
guage continues stationary, there must necessarily be some 
changes in the period of time that elapsed between Moses and 
Malachi? _ If, therefore, on comparing the different parts of the 
Hebrew Bible, the character and style of the language are found 
to differ? (which critical Hebrew scholars have proved to be the 
case), we have strong internal criteria that the different books of 
the Old Testament were composed at different and distant 
periods; and consequently a considerable argument may thence 
be deduced in favour of their genuineness. Further, the books 
of the Old Testament have too considerable a diversity of style 
to be the work either of one Jew (for a Jew he must have been 
on account of the language), or of any set of contemporary Jews. 
If, therefore, they be all forgeries, there must have been a succes- 

ion of impostors in different ages, who have concurred to impose 

upon posterity, which is inconceivable. ‘Io suppose part to be 
forged, and part to be genuine, is very harsh; neither would this 
supposition, if admitted, be satisfactory. 

Again, the Hebrew language ceased to be spoken as a living 
language soon after the Babylonish captivity ; but it would be 
difficult or impossible to forge any thing in it, after it was be- 
come a dead language. All the books of the Old Testament 
must, therefore, be nearly as ancient as the Babylonish captivity ; 
and since they could not all be written in the same age, some 
must be considerably more ancient, which would bring us back 
again to a succession of conspiring impostors. Lastly, the sim- 
plicity of style and unaffected manner of writing, which pervade 
all the books of the Old Testament (with the exception of such 
parts as are poetical and prophetical), are a very strong evidence 
of their genuineness, even exclusively of the suitableness of this 
circumstance to the times of the supposed authors. Not one of 
these criteria is applicable to tne books which in some editions are 
attached to the Old Testament under the title of the Apocrypha: 
for they never were extant in Hebrew, neither are they quoted 
in the New Testament, or by the Jewish writers, Philo and Jose- 
phus ; on the contrary, they contain many things which are fabu- 
lous, false, and contradictory to the canonical Scriptures.‘ 

(2.) The very great number of particular Circumstances of 
Time, Place, Persons, 3c. mentioned in the books of the Old 
Testament, is another argument both of their genuineness and 
authenticity. 

A statement of the principal heads, under which these par- 
ticular circumstances may be classed, will enable the reader 
fully to apprehend the force of this internal evidence. 


There are, then, mentioned in the book of Genes?s, the rivers of 
Paralise, the generations of the antediluvian patriarchs, the de- 
luge with its circumstances, the place where the ark rested, the 


t For his view of the internal evidence of the genuineness of the Old 
‘Testament, the author is chiefly indebted to the observations of the pro- 
found and ingenious philosopher David Hartley (on Man, vol. ii. pp. 97— 
104.), and of the learned and accurate professor Jabn (Introductio in Li- 
bros Sacros Veteris Foederis, pp. 18—28.) TR 2 

2 The departure of the Israelites from Egypt, under the direction of Mo- 
ses, took place in the year of the world 2513, or before Christ 1491. Mala- 
ehi delivered his predictions under Nehemiab’s second government of Ju- 
dea, between the years 436 and 420 before the Christian era. The interval 
of time, theretore, that elapsed between them is between 1071 and 1055 

ears; or, if we reckon froin the death of Moses (A. M. 2555) B. Cc. 1451, itis 
frorn i015 to J031 years. Robe. 

3 An account of the various changes in the Hebrew language is given, 
infra, Part I. Chap. I. Sect. 1. SIL ee 

a ‘The arguinents against the genuineness of the apocryphal books, which 
ure bere necessarily touched with brevity, will be found discussed at length 
ta/7a, in te Appendix to this Volume, No.l. Sect. L 
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building of the tower of Babel, the confusion of tongues, the dis« 
persion of mankind, or the division of the earth amongst the pos- 
terity of Shem, Ham, and Japhet, the generations of the post- 
diluvian patriarchs, with the gradual shortening of human life 
after the flood, the sojournings of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
with many particulars of the state of Canaan and the neighbour. 
ing countries in their times, the destruction of Sodom and Go- 
morrah, the state of the land of Edom, both before and after 
Esau’s time, and the descent of Jacob into Egypt, with the state 
of Egypt before Moses’s time.—In fine, we have in this book the 
infancy and youth of the human race, together with the gradual 
and successive progress of civilization and society, delineated 
with singular minuteness and accuracy. 

_ In the book of Exodus are recorded the plagues of Egypt, the 
lnstitution of the passover, the passage through the Red Sea, 
with the destruction of Pharaoh and his host there, the miracle 
of manna, the victory over the Amalekites, the solemn delivery 
of the law from Mount Sinai, many particular laws both moral 
and ceremonial, the worship of the golden calf, and a very minute 
description of the tabernacle, priests’ garments, ark, é&c.—In 
Leviticus we have « collection of ceremonial laws, with all their 
particularities, and an account of the deaths of Nadab and 
Abihu.—The book of Numbers contains the first and second 
numberings of the several tribes, with their genealogies, the pe- 
culiar offices of the three several families of the Levites, many 
ceremonial laws, the journeyings and encampments of the peo- 
ple in the wilderness during forty years, with the relation of 
some remarkable events which happened in this period ; as the 
searching of the land, the rebellion of Korah, the victories over 
Arad, Sihon, and Og, with the division of the kingdoms of the 
two last among the Gadites, Reubenites, and Manassites, the 
history of Balak and Balaam, and the victory over the Midian- 
ites ; all of which are described with the several particularities of 
time, place, and persons.—The book of Deuteronomy contains 
a recapitulation of many things comprised in the three last books, 
with the second delivery of the law, chiefly the moral one, by 
Moses, upon the borders of Canaan, just before his death. 

In the book of Joshwa, we have the passage over Jordan, the 
conquest of the land of Canaan in detail, and the division of it 
among the tribes, including a minute geographical description.— 
The book of Judges recites a great variety of public transactions, 
with the private origin of some. In all, the names of times, 
places, and persons, both among the Israelites, and the neigh- 
bouring nations, are noted with particularity and simplicity — 
In the book of Ruth is a very particular account of the gene- 
alogy of David, with several incidental circumstances.—The 
books of Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah, con- 
tain the transactions of the kings before the captivity, and go- 
vernors afterwards, all delivered in the same circumstantial 
manner. And here the particular account of the regulations, 
sacred and civil, established by David, and of the building of the 
temple by Solomon, the genealogies given in the beginning of 
the first book of Chronicles, and the lists of the persons who re- 
turned, sealed, &c. after the captivity, in the books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, deserve especial notice, in the light in which we are 
now considering things.—The book of Esther contains a like 
account of a very remarkable event, with the institution of a fes- 
tival in memory of it. 

The book of Psalms mentions many historical facts in an in- 
cidental way; and this, with the books of Job, Proverbs, Eccle- 
siastes, and Canticles, alludes to the manners and customs of an- 
cient times in various ways. In the Prophecies there are some 
historical relations ; and in the other parts the indirect mention 
of facts, times, places, and persons, isinterwoven with the predic- 
tions in the most copious and circumstantial manner. 

From the preceding statements, we may observe, Finst, that, 
in fact, we do not ever find that forged or false accounts of things 
superabound thus in particularities. There is always some truth 
where there are considerable particularities related, and they 
always seem to bear some proportion to one another. ‘Thus 
there is a great want of the particulars of time, place, and per- 
sons in Manetho’s account of the Egyptian dynasties, Ctesias’s 
of the Assyrian kings, and those which the technical chronolo- 
gers have given of the ancient kingdoms of Greece ; and agree- 
ably thereto, these accounts have much fiction and falsehood, 
with some truth: whereas Thucydides’s history of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, and Cesar’s of the war in Gaul, in both which the 
particulars of time, place, and persons are mentioned, are uni- 
versally esteemed true, to a great degree of exactness.—Srconptr, 
a forger, or a relater of falsehoods, would be careful not to men- 
tion so great a number of particulars, since this would to be put 
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into his readei’s hands enteria whereby to detect him. Thus we 
may see one reason of the fact just mentioned, and which, in 
confirming that fact, confirms the proposition here to be proved. 
—Tuirvcy, a forger, or a relater of falsehoods, could scarcely 
furnish such lists of particulars. It is easy to conceive how faith- 
ful records kept from time to time by persons concerned in the 
transactions should contain such lists; nay, it is natural to ex- 
pect them in this case, from that local memory which takes strong 
possession of the fancy in those who have been present at trans- 
actions; but it would be a work of the highest invention and 
greatest stretch of genius to raise from nothing such numberless 
particularities, as are almost every where to be met with in the 
Scriptures.—Fourruty, if we could suppose the persons who 
forged the books of the Old and New Testaments to have fur- 
nished their readers with the great variety of particulars above 
mentioned, notwithstanding the two reasons here alleged against 
it, we cannot however conceive but that the persons of those 
times, when the books were published, must by the help of these 
criteria have detected and exposed the forgeries or falsehoods. 
For these criteria are so attested by allowed facts, as at this time, 
and in this remote corner of the world, to establish the truth and 
genuineness of the Scriptures, as may appear even from this 
chapter, and much more from the writings of commentators, 
sacred critics, and such other learned men as have given the his- 
torical evidences for revealed religion in detail ; and, by parity of 
reason, they would suffice even now to detect the fraud, were 
there any : whence we may conclude, a fortiori, that they must 
have enabled the persons who were upon the spot, when the 
books were published, to do this ; and the importance of many 
of the particulars recorded, as well as many of the precepts, ob- 
servances, and renunciations enjoined, would furnish them with 
abundant motives for this purpose. 


Upon the whole, therefore, we conclude, that the very 
great number of ears of time, place, persons, é&c. men- 
tioned in the Old Testament, is a proof of its genuineness 
and truth, even independently of the consideration of the 
egreement of these particulars with history, both natural and 
civil, and with one another; which agreement will be dis- 
sussed in the following chapter! as a confirmation of the 
credibility of the writers of the Old Testament. 

1V. Notwithstanding the conclusiveness of the preceding 
arguments for the genuineness of the Old Testament collec- 
tively, attempts have been made of late years to impugn it, 
by undermining the genuineness and antiquity of particular 
books, especially of the Pentateuch, or five books which are 
ascribed to Moses: for, as the four last of these books are the 
basis of the Jewish dispensation, which was introductory to 
Christianity, if the Pentateuch could be proved to be neither 
genuine nor authentic, the genuineness and authenticity of 
the other books of the Old Testament, in consequence of their 
mutual and immediate dependence upon each other, must 
necessarily fall. 

That the Pentateuch was written by the great legislator 
of the Hebrews, by whom it was addressed to his contem- 
ise aae and consequently was not, nor could be, the pro- 

uction of later times, we are authorized to affirm from a se- 
ries of testimonies, which, whether we consider them to- 
gether or separately, form such a body of evidence, as can 
be adduced for the productions of no ancient profane writers 
whatever: for, let it be considered what are the marks and 
characters, both internal and external, which prove the genu- 
ineness and authenticity of the works of any ancient author, 
and the same arguments may be urged with equal, if not 
with greater force, in favour of the writings of Moses. 


iB The LANGUAGE in which the Pentateuch is written is a 
proof of its genuineness and authenticity. 


“Tt isan undeniable fact, that Hebrew ceased to be the living 


language of the Jews soon after the Babylonish captivity, and 


that the Jewish productions after that period were in general 
either Chaldee or Greek. The Jews of Palestine, some ages be- 
fore the appearance of our Saviour, were unable to comprehend 
the Hebrew original without the assistance of a Chaldee para- 
phrase; and it was necessary to undertake a Greek translation, 
because that language alone was known to the Jews of Alexan- 
dria. It necessarily follows, therefore, that every book which is 
written in pure Hebrew, was composed either before or about 
the time of the Babylonish captivity.?_ This being admitted, we 
may advance’a step further, and contend, that the period which 


+ See Chapter INI. Section II. and Chapter V. Section IL infra. 
2 See Doederiein Institutio Theologi Christiani. sect. 29. ‘tom. i. p. 105. 
Norimberge, 1778. 
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elapsed between the composition of the most ancient and the 
most modern book of the Old Testament was very considerable: 
or, in other words, that the most ancient books of the Old Tes- 
tament were written a length of ages prior to the Babylonish 
captivity. No language continues during many centuries in the 
same state of cultivation, and the Hebrew, like other tongues, 
passed through the several stages of infancy, youth, manhood, 
and old age. If, therefore (as we have already remarked), on 
comparison, the several parts of the Hebrew Bible are found to 
differ, not only in regard to style, but also in regard to character 
and cultivation of language ; if one discovers the golden, another 
the silver, a third a brazen, a fourth the iron age, we have strong 
internal marks of their having been composed at different and 
distant periods. No classical scholar, independently of the Gre- 
cian history, would believe that the poems ascribed to Homer 
were written in the age of Demosthenes, the orations of Demos- 
thenes in the time of Origen, or the commentaries of Origen in 
the days of Lascaris and Chrysoloras. For the very same rea- 
son it is certain that the five books, which are ascribed to Moses, 
were not written in the time of David, the Psalms of David in 
the age of Isaiah, nor the prophecies of Isaiah in the time of Ma 

lachi. But it appears from what has been said above, in regara 
to the extinction of the Hebrew language, that the book of Ma- 
lachi could not have been written much later than the Babylo- 
nish captivity; before that period, therefore, were written the 
prophecies of Isaiah, still earlier the Psalms of David and much 
earlier than these the books which are ascribed to Moses. There 
is no presumption, therefore, whatsoever, 4 priori, that Moses 
was not the author or compiler of the Pentateuch.”? And the 
ignorance of the assertion, which in our time has been made,— 
that the Hebrew language is a compound of the Syriac, Arabic, 
and Chaldee languages, and a distortion of each of them with 
other provincial dialects and languages that were spoken by ad- 
joining nations, by whom the Jews had at various times been 
subdued and led captive,—is only surpassed by its falsehood and 
its absurdity. 


2. But further, the four last books of Moses contain “a sys- 
tem of CerrmontaL and Morat Laws, which, unless we reject 
the authority of all history, were observed by the Israelites from 
the time of their departure out of Egypt till their dispersion at 
the taking of Jerusalem. 

“These Laws therefore are as ancient as the conquest of 
Palestine. It is also an undeniable historical fact, that the Jews 
in every age believed that their ancestors had received them from 
the land of Moses, and that these laws were the basis of their 
political and religious institutions, as long as they continued to 
to be a people.”! Things of private concern may easily be 
counterfeited, but not the laws and constitution of a whole 
country. It would, indeed, have been impossible to forge the 
civil and religious code of the Jews without detection ; for their 
civil and religious polity are so blended and interwoven together, 
that the one cannot be separated from the other. ‘They must, 
therefore, have been established at the same time, and derived 
from the same original ; and both together evince the impossi- 
bility of any forgery more than either of them could singly. The 
religion and government of a people cannot be new modelled. 
Further, many of the institutions, contained in the ceremonial 
and moral laws given to the Jews by Moses, were so burthen- 
some, and some of them (humanly speaking) were so hazardous, 
or rather so certainly ruinous to any nation not secured by an 
extraordinary providence correspondent. to them—especially 
those relating to the sabbatical year, the resort of all the males 
to Jerusalem annually at the three great festivals, and the prohi- 
bition of cavalry—that forged books, containing such precejits, 
would have been rejected with the utmost abhorrence, As the 
whole Jewish people were made the depositories and keepers of 
their laws, it is impossible to conceive that any nation, with such 
motives to reject, and such opportunities of detecting, the forgery 
of the books of Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy, 
should yet receive them, and submit to the heavy yoke imposed 
by the laws contained in them. That they should often throw 
it off in part, and for a time, and rebel against the divine authority 
of their law, though sufficiently evidenced, is easily to be 
accounted for, from what we see and feel in ourselves and others 
every day ; but that they should return and repent and submit to 
it, unless it were really delivered by Moses, and had the sanction 
of divine authority, is utterly incredible. “ We are therefore re- 
duced to this dilemma, to acknowledge either that these laws 


a pehap Marsh’s Authenticity of the Five Books of Moses vindicated. 
pp. die 
4 Thid, p. 7. 
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were actually delivered by Moses, or that a whole nation during 
tifteen hundred years groaned under the weight of an imposture, 
without once detecting or even suspecting the fraud. The 
Athenians believed that the system of laws by which they were 
governed was composed by Solon; and the Spartans attributed 
their code to Lycurgus, without ever being suspected of a mis- 
take in their belief. Why then should it be doubted, that the 
rules prescribed in the Pentateuch were given by Moses? To 
deny it, is to assert that an effect may exist without a cause, or 
that a great and important revolution may take place without an 
agent. We have therefore an argument little short of mathe- 
matical demonstration, that the substance of the Pentateuch 
preceeded from Moses; and that the very words were written 
by him, though not so mathematically demonstrable as the former, 
is at least a moral certainty. The Jews, whose evidence alone 
can decide in the present instance, have believed it from the earliest 
to the present age: no other person ever aspired to be thought 
the author, and we may venture to affirm that no other person 
could have been the author. For it is wholly incredible that the 
Jews, though weak and superstitious, would have received, in a 
later age, a set of writings as the genuine work of Moses, if no 
history and no tradition had preserved the remembrance of his 
having been the author.”! 


3. The united Historican Testimeny of Jews and Gen- 
“tiles attests the genuineness and authenticity of the Pentatewch. 
Although the spirit of ancient simplicity which breathes 
throughout these books renders it improbable that they were 
fabricated in a later age, yet, when we add to this the uni- 
versal consent of those persons who were most concerned 
and best able to ascertain the point in question, we have an 
additional testimony in favour of the genuineness and authen- 
ticity of the Pentateuch. 


1.) With regard te Jewish Testimony :— 

If we believe other nations when they attest the antiquity and 
specify the authors of their laws, no just reason can be assigned 
why we should not give equal credit to the Jnws, whose testi- 
mony is surely as much deserving of credit as that of the Athe- 
nians, the Lacedemonians, the Romans, and the Persians, con- 
cerning Solon, Lycurgus, Numa, and Zoroaster :2 or rather, from 
the facts we shall proceed to state, they are better entitled to be- 
lief than any other nation under heaven. “Every book of the 
Old Testament implies the previous existence of the Pentateuch : 
in many of them it is expressly mentioned, allusion is made to 
it in some, and it is quoted in others. These contain a series of 
external evidence in its favour which is hardly to be confuted ; 
and when the several links of this argument are put together, 
they will form a chain which it would require more than ordi- 
nary abilities te break. In the first place, no one will deny that 
the Pentateuch existed in the time of Christ and his apostles, 
for they not only mention it, but quote it. ‘This we admit,’ 
reply the advocates for the hypothesis which it is our obiect to 
confute, ‘but you cannot therefore conclude that Moses was the 
author, for there is reason to believe that it was compesed by 
Ezra.” Now, unfortunately for men of this persuasion, Ezra 
himself is evidence against them; for, instead of assuming to 
himself the honour which they so liberally confer on him, he 
expressly ascribes the book of the law to Moses; ‘and they set 
the priests in their divisions, and the Levites in their courses, 
for the service of God, which is in Jerusalem, as it is written in 
the book of Moses.’' Further, the Pentateuch existed before 
the time of Ezra, for it is expressly mentioned during the cap- 
tivity in Babylon by Daniel (ix. 11—13.) s. c. 537 or 538. 
Long before that event it was extant in the time of Josiali 
(2 Chron. xxxiv. 15.) z. c. 624, and was then of such acknow- 


1 Bishop Marsh’s Authenticity of the Five Booksuf Moses vindicated, pp. 
7,8. See also Bishop Gleig’s edition of Stackhouse’s History of the Bible, 
vol, i. pp. xiv—xix. The following articles of the Jewish Confession of 
Faith sufliciently attest how firmiy the Jews believe the Peutateuch to be 
the work of Moses :— 

7. I firmly believe that all the prophecies ef Moses our master (God rest 
his soul in peace!) are true; and that he is the father of all the sages whe- 
ther they went before or came after him. 


8. I jirmly believe that the law which we have novo in our hands was | 
given by Moses ; God rest his soulin peace !—Lamy’s Apparatus Biblicus, 


vol. i. pp. 245, 246. 

2 Stillingflect’s Origines Sacre, lib. ii. c. i. § vi. vii. 

* Matt. v.27. Mark x.3. xii. 26. Luke x. 25, xxiv. 44. John vii. 19. viii. 
nb, Acts xxviii, 23. “1 Cor. ix.9. 2 Cor. iii, 15. 

4 fizra vi. 18. See also Bzra iii. 2. and Nehemiah xiii. 1. The Law of 
Moses, the servant of God, is expressly mentioned by Malachi, the contem- 
porary of Eizra. See Mal. iv. 4. Vhe learned Abbadie has shown at con- 
siderable length that Ezra could not and did not forge the Pentateuch, and 
that it was extant long before his time; but his arguments do not admit of 
abridvement. See his Traité dela Vérité de la Religion Chrétienne, tom. i. 
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ledged authority, that the perusal of it occasioned an immediate 
reformation of the religious usages, which had not been observed 
according to the “word of the Lord, to do after all that is written 
in this book.” (2 Chron. xxxiv. 21.) It was extant in the time 
of Hoshea, king of Israel, n. c. 678, since a captive Israclitish 
priest was sent back from Babylon (2 Kings xvii. 27.) to instruct 
the new colonists of Samaria in the religion which it teaches, 
By these Samaritans the book of the law was received as genu- 
ine, and we zreserved and handed down to their posterity,® as 
it also was by the Jews, as the basis of the civil and religious 
institutions of both nations.6 It was extant in the time of Je- 
hoshaphat, king of Judah, B. c. 912 (2 Chron. xvii. 9.), who 
employed public instructors for its promulgation. And, since 
the Pentateuch was received as the book of the law both by the 
ten tribes, and also by the two tribes, it follows as a necessary 
consequence that they each received it before they became di- 
vided into two kingdoms: for if it had been forged in a later age 
among the Jews, the perpetual enmity that subsisted between 
them and the Israelites would have utterly prevented it from 
being adopted by the Samaritans; and had it been a spurious 
production of the Samaritans, it would never have been received 
by the Jews. “There remains, therefore, only one resource to 
those who contend that Moses was not the author, namely, that 
it was written in the period which elapsed between the age of 
Joshua and that of Solomon. But the whole Jewish history, 
from the time of their settlement in Canaan, to the building of 
the temple at Jerusalem, presupposes that the book of the law 
was written by Moses. ‘The whole of the temple service and 
worship was regulated by Solomon, z.c. 1004, according to the 
law contained in the Pentateuch, as the tabernacle service and 
worship had previously been by David, n.c. 1042. Could Solo- 
mon indeed have persuaded his subjects that, for more than five 
hundred years, the worship and polity prescribed by the Penta- 
teuch had been religiously observed by their ancestors, if it had 
not been observed? Could he have imposed upon them con 
cerning the antiquity of the Sabbath, of circumcision, and of their 
three great festivals? In fact, it is morally impossible that a’ 
forgery could have been executed by or in the time of Solomon. 
Moreover, that the Pentateuch was extant in the time of David 
is evident from the very numerous allusions made in his psalms 
to its contents ;’ but it could not have been drawn up by him, 
since the law contained in the Pentateuch forbids many practices 
of which David was guilty. Samuel (who judged Israel abont 
the years B..c. 1100—1060 or 1061) could not have ‘acquired 
the knowledge of Egypt which the Pentateuch implies ;” and in 
the book of Joshua (which, though reduced to its present forma 
in later times, was undoubtedly compesed, in respect to its essen- 
tial parts, at a very early peried), frequent references may be 
found to the Book of the Law. “ For instance, Joshua is com- 
manded to do according to all which the Law of Moses com- 
manded : and it is enjoined upon him, that this Book of the 
Law should not depart eut of his mouth (Josh. i. 7, 8.) 
Joshua, in taking leave of the people of Israel, exhorts them te 
do all which is written in the Book of the Law of Moses 
(xxiii. 6.); and he recites on this occasion many things con- 
tained in it, When the same distinguished leader had taken-his 
final farewell of the tribes, he wrote the words of his address in 
the Book of the Law of Ged. (xxiv. 26.) In like manner it 
is said (viil. 30-34.) that Joshua built an altar on mount Ebal, 
as it ds written in the Book of the Law of Moses, and that he 
read all the werds of the law, the blessings and the cursings, 
accerding to all that is written in the Book of the Law. ‘The 
Pentateuch therefore was extant in the time of Joshua. 
To Moses alone, indeed, can the Pentateuch be attributed; 
and this indirect evidence from tradition is stronger than a more 
direct and positive ascription, which would have been the ob- 
vious resource of fraud. Nor would any writer posterior to 


s Por acritical account of the Samaritan Peutateuch, see Part §. Chap. 
Il. Sect. 1, § 2. 

* Itis true that the ten tribes, as well as those of Judah and Benjamin, 
were addicted to idolatry ; but it appears from 2 Kings ili. 2, x. 2}—28. xviii, 
28, ancl 2 Chron. xxxv. 18. that thex considered the yeligion af Jehovah as 
the only true religion. i i 

* See particularly Peal. i, 2, xix. 7—!1, xl. 7, 8. xxiv. 13—15. Ixxvii. 15-20, 
xxviii. 1—55. Ixxxi, 4—28. cv. throughout; evi, 1—39. exxxv. 8—12. cxxxvl. 
10—20, and particularly the whole of Psa), ¢xix. 

® Bp. Marsh’s Authenticity of the Five Books of Moses vindicated, pp. 9, 
10. North American Review, New Series, vol. xxii. pp. 283, 284. The argu- 
ments aboye stated are more fully considered and elucidated in Mr. Faber’s 
Hore Mosaice, vol. i. pp, 305—336, The very numerous texts in which 
the Pentateuch is cited 2 the writers of the Old Testament, subsequent to 
JMfoses, are given at length by Huet, Demonstr. Evangel. lib. i. prop. 4. eap. 
i, (tom. i, pp. 68—73. 8vo.); Du Voisin, L’Autorité des Livres de Moyse 


yy. $12—330., and also the Mélanges de Religion, &c. tom, ix. pp. 244-248, 
ismes, (824 





| ¢tabli, pp. 25—87. ; Dr. Graves’ Lectures on Pentateuch, vol. i. pp. 19—34, ; 
‘ and Prof. Jahn, Introd. ad Vet. Feed. pp. 209—214. 221—2%4 \ 
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Moses, who was contriving a sanction for actual laws, have no- 
ticed the progressive variations of those institutes (compare Lev. 
xvii. with Deut. xii, 5—27.) as the composer of the Pentateuch 
has done. ‘These considerations most completely refute the 
assertion of a late writer,! who has affirmed in the face of the 
clearest evidence, that it is in vain to look for any indic#tion 
whatever of the existence of the Pentateuch, cither in the ook 
of Joshua (one of the most ancient), or in the book so caled, 
of Judges, or in the two books entitled Samuel, or, finally, i the 
history of the first Jewish kings. Such a bold and unfounded 
assertion as this could only have been made, either through w ilful 
ignorance, or with a design to mislead the unthinking multitude. 


Decisive as the preceding chain of evidence is, that the 
Pentateuch is the undoubted work of Moses, a question has 
of late years been agitated, whence did he derive the materi- 
als for the history contained in the book of Genesis, which 
commenced so many ages before he was born? To this in- 
quiry, the following very satisfactory answers may be given :— 

Thore are only three ways in which these important re- 
cords could have been preserved and brought down to the 
time of Moses, viz. writing, tradition, and divine revelation. 
In the antediluvian world, when the life of man was so pro- 
tracted, there was, comparatively, little need for writing. 
Tradition answered every purpose to which writing in any 
kind of characters could be subservient; and the necessity of 
erecting monuments to perpetuate public events could 
scarcely have suggested itself; as, during those times, there 
could be little danger apprehended of any important fact be- 
coming obsolete, its history having to pass through very few 
hands, and all these friends and relatives in the most proper 
sense of the terms: for they-lived in an insulated state, un- 
der a patriarchal government. ‘Thus it was easy for Moses 
to be satisfied of the truth of all he relates in the book of 
Genesis, as the acconnts came to him through the medium of 
very few persons. From Adam to Noah there was but one 
man necessary to the correct transmission of the history of 
this period of 1656 years. Adam died in the year of the 
world 930, and Lamech, the father of Noah, was born in the 
‘year 874; so that Adam and Lamech were contemporaries 
for fifty-six years. Methuselah, the srandfather of Noah, 
was born in the year of the world 687, and died in the year 
1656, so that he lived to see both Adam and Lamech (from 
whom doubtless he acquired the knowledge of this history), 
and was likewise contemporary with Noah for six hundred 

ears. In like manner, Shem connected Noah and Abraham, 

aving lived to converse with both; as Isaac did with Abra- 
ham and Joseph, from whom these things might be easil 
conveyed to Moses by Amram, who was contemporary wah 
Joseph. Supposing, then, all the curious facts recorded in 
the book of Genesis to have had no other authority than the 
tradition already referred to, they would stand upon a foun- 
dation of credibility superior to any that the most reputable 
of the ancient Greek and Latin historians can boast. 

Another solution of the question, as to the source whence 
Moses obtained the materials for his history, has been offered 
of late years by many eminent critics; who are of opinion 
that Moses consulted monuments or records of former ages, 
which had descended from the families of the patriarchs, and 
were in existence at the time he wrote. This opinion was 
first announced by Vitringa,? and was adopted by Calmet;3 
who, from the genealogical details, the circumstantiality of 
the relations, the specific numbers of years assigned to the 
patriarchs, as well as the dates of the facts recorded, con- 
cludes that Moses could not have learmed the particulars re- 
lated by him with such minute exactness, but from written 
documents or memoirs. Of this description, he thinks, was 
the book o7 Jasher or of the Upright, which is cited in Josh. 
x. 13. and 2Sam. i. 18.; and = attributes the difference in 
names and genealogies, observable in various parts of Scrip- 
ture, to the number of copies whence these numerations were 
made. Calmet further considers the notice of a battle fought 
during the sojourning of the Israelites in Egypt, which oc- 
curs in 1 Chron. vil. 20—22., as derived from the same 
source. The hypothesis of Vitringa and Calmet has been 
adopted in this country by the learned editor of Stackhouse’s 
History of the Bible ;* who, regarding the current opinion of 
the late invention of writing as a vulgar error, thinks it pro- 
bable that the posterity of Shem, and perhaps also of J aphet, 
kept regular records of all the remarkable events that occur- 


1 M. Volney. 
2 Observationes Sacre, cap. iv. 
3 Commentaire Litterale, tom. i. part L. p. xiii. 
& shop Gleig. See his Introduction, vol. i. p. xx. 
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red, as well as memoirs of all those members of their several 
families who were distinguished for virtue and knowledge ; 
and that there is no reason to suppose that similar records 
were not kept, in some families at least, before the flood. Dr. 
Gleig further conceives that the art of writing was commu- 
cated, among others; to Noah and his sons by their antedilu- 
vian ancestors, and that it has never since been wholly lost ; 
and that, if this were the case, there probably were in the 
tumily of Abraham books of Jasher, or annals commencing 
,om the beginning of the world; and ifso, Moses might have 
fcund in them an account of the events which constitute the 
subject of the book of Genesis. 

Ga the Continent this hypothesis was adopted by M 
Astruc,5 who fancied that he biatovered traces of twelve dif- 
ferent ancient documents, from which the earlier chapters of 
Exodus, as well as the entire book of Genesis, are compiled. 
These, however, were reduced by Ilgen to three,® and by 
Eichhorn’ to two in number, which he affirms may be distin- 

ruished by the Aipeliations of Elohim and Jehovah given to 
the Almighty. The hypothesis of Eichhorn is adopted by 
Gramberg,$ and by Rosenmiiller,? from whom it was bor- 
rowed by the late Dr. Geddes, and is partially acceded to by 
Jahn. ‘To this hypothesis there is but one objection, and we 
apprehend that it is a fatal one; namely, the ‘otal silence of 
Moses as to any documents consulted by him. He has, itis 
true, referred in Numbers xxi. 14. to the “* Book of the Wars 
of the Lord ;” but if he had copied from any Laat eX- 
isting memoirs into the book of Genesis, is it likely that such 
an historian, every page of whose writings is stamped with 
every possible mark of authenticity and integrity, would have 
omitted to specify the sources whence he derived his history ? 
Should the reader, however, be disposed to adopt the hypo- 
thesis of Vitringa and Calmet without the Tebioncae of 
Eichhorn and his followers, this will not in the smallest de- 
gree detract from the genuineness of the book of Genesis. hh 
was undoubtedly composed by Moses, and it has been re- 
ceived as his by his countrymen in all ages. But it is not ne- 
cessary to suppose that he received by inspiration an account 
of facts, ic he might easily have obtained by natural 
means. All that is necessary to believe is, that the Spirit of 
God directed him in the choice of the facts recorded in his 
work ; enabled him to represent them without partiality ; and 
preserved him from being led into mistakes by any inaccu- 
racy that might have found its way into the annals which he 
consulted. ‘If this be admitted, it is of no consequence 
whether Moses compiled the book of Genesis from annals 
preserved in the family of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, or 
wrote the whole of it by immediate inspiration : for, on either 
supposition, it is a narrative of divine authority, and contains 
an authentic account of facts, which constitute the foundation 
of the Jewish and Christian religions; or, to use more accu- 
rate language, the one great but progressive scheme of re- 
vealed religion.’?!! 

[ii.] Gentile Testimony.—In addition to the native testi- 
mony of the Jews, which has been already stated, respecting 
the genuineness and authenticity of the Pentateuch, we have 
the undisputed testimony of the most distinguished WRITERS OF 
PAGAN ANTIQUITY ; Which will have the greater weight, as 
they were generally prejudiced against the whole nation of 
the Jews. 


Thus, Manetho, Eupolemus, Artapanus, Tacitus, Diodorus 
Siculus, Strabo, Justin the abbreviator of Trogus, and Juvenal, 
besides many other ancient writers, sxx testify that Moses was 


5 Conjectures sur les Mémoires Originaux dont il paroit que Moyse s’est 
servi pour composer le livre de laGénése. [Par Jean Astruc.] 8vo. Brux- 
elles, 1753. The hypothesis of Astruc is examined and refuted at great 
length in a Dissertation on the Book of Genesis inserted in the Bible de 
Vence, tom. ii. pp. 17—-68. Paris, 1827. 

® Ilgen, Urkunden des ersten Buchs Mose (i. e. Documents of the first 
book of Moses, Halle, 1798), cited in Gramberg’s Libri Geneseos Adum- 
bratio nova, pp. 3, 4. 

* Kichhorn, Einleitung in das Alte Testament (Introduction to the Old 
Testainent), part. ii. §416. In the Gottingen edition of this work, printec in 
1823, Theil. iii. §405—418. pp. 1—146., Prof. Eichhorn defends his former 
opinion that the took of Genesis was derived from two primary documents 
rile third person, who interwove the whole into one series with soine ad 

itions. 

® Gramberg, Libri Geneseos Adumbrati> nova, pp. 
adopts the terms “ Jehovista” and “ Elohista” (from Teen and Elohim). 
iv designate the two documents from which he supposes the anonymous 
compiler of the book of Genesis to have compacted his materials. Dr Scha- 
man has given a comparative table of the several schemes of Astruc, Rich. 
AE, Ilgen, and Granberg. Pentateuchus, Heb. et Grae, tom. i. pp. lvi.— 

xvi. 

® Rosenmiiller, Scholia in Vet. Test. tom. i. pp. 7—12. Lipsiz. 1795 
edition. ’ : pp. 7—12. Lipsia, 1795. fires 

10 Jn his translation ofthe Bible, vol. j. and his Critic. 

11 Bp. Gleig’s edition of Stackhouse, vol. i. p. ei ee 
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the leader of the Jews, and the founder of their laws.! The 
Egyptians, as Josephus asserts, esteemed him to be a wonderful 
and divine man: and were willing to have him thought a priest 
of their own, which certainly was a proof of their high opinion 
of him, though mixed with other fabulous relations.2 The great 
critic, Longinus, extolling those who represent the Deity as he 
really 1s, pure, great, and unmixed, testifies that thus did the 
legislator of the Jews; who (says he) was no ordinary man, and, 
as he conceived, so he spoke worthily of the power of God. Nu- 
menius, the Pythagorean philosopher, of Apamea in Syria, called 
Moses a man most powerful in prayer to God, and said, “ What 
is Plato but Moses speaking in the Attic dialect ?”4 which sen- 
timent, whether just or not, is yet a proof of this philosopher’s 
high opinion of Moses. 

Further, Porphyry, one of the most acute and learned ene- 
mies of Christianity, admitted the genuineness of the Pentateuch, 
and acknowledged that Moses was prior to the Phenician histo- 
rian Sanchoniothan, who lived before the Trojan war. He even 
contended for the truth of Sanchoniathon’s account of the Jews, 
from its coincidence with the Mosaic history. Nor was the genu- 
ineness of the Pentateuch denied by any of the numerous writers 
against the Gospel during the first four centuries of the Christian 
era, although the fathers constantly appealed to the history and 
prophecies of the Old Testament in support of the divine origin 
of the doctrines which they taught. The power of historical 
truth compelled the emperor Julian, whose favour to the Jews 
appears to have proceeded solely from his hostility to the Chris- 
tians, to acknowledge that persons instructed by the Spirit of 
God once lived among the Israelites; and to confess that the 
books which bore the name of Moses were genuine, and that the 
facts they contained were worthy of credit. Even Mohammed 
maintained the inspiration of Moses, and revered the sanctity of 
the Jewish laws. Manetho, Berosus, and many others, give ac- 
counts confirming and according with the Mosaic history. The 
Egyptian, Phenician, Greek, and Roman authors, concur in re- 
lating the tradition respecting the creation, the fall of man, the 
deluge, and the dispersion of mankind ;° and the lately acquired 
knowledge of the Sanscrit language, by opening the treasures of 
the eastern world, has confirmed all these traditions as concur- 
ing with the narrative in the sacred history.6 Yet, notwithstand- 
ing all these testimonies to the genuineness of the Pentateuch, 
and consequently to the character of Moses, his very existence 
has been denied, and the account of him pronounced to be per- 
fectly mythological. 

“ To the preceding demonstration perhaps the following objec- 
tion will be made :—‘ We will admit the force of your arguments, 
and grant that Moses actually wrote a work called the Book of 
the Law: but how can we be certain that it was the very work 
which is now current under his name? And unless you can 
show this to be at least probable, your whole evidence is of no 
value.’ ‘To illustrate the force or weakness of this objection, let 
us apply it to some ancient Greek author, and see whether a 
classical scholar would allow it to be of weight. ‘It is true that 
the Greek writers speak of Homer as an ancient and celebrated 
poet ; it is true also that they have quoted from the works, which 
they ascribe to him, various passages that-we find at present in 
the Iliad and Odyssey: yet still there is a possibility that the po- 
ems which were written by Homer, and those which we call the 
Iliad and Odyssey, were totally distinct productions.’ Now an 
advocate for Greek literature would reply to this objection, not 
with a serious answer, but with a smile of contempt; and he 
would think it beneath his dignity to silence an opponent who 
appeared to be deaf to the clearest conviction. But still more may 
be said in defence of Moses than in defence of Homer ; for the 
writings of the latter were not deposited in any temple, or sacred 
archive, in order to secure them from the devastations of time, 
whereas the copy of the book of the law, as written by Moses, 
was intrusted to the priests and the elders, preserved in the ark 


1 Bishop Newton has collected all the leading testimonies above noticed, 
concerning Moses, at length, in his Dissertation on Moses and his Writings. 
Works, vol. i. pp. 32—40. 8vo. edition. Du Voisin, ’Autorité des Livresde 
Moyse, pp. 53—56, 

2 Josephus contra Apion. lib. i. § 31. 

3 Longiuus de Sublimitate, §9. p. 50, ed. 2da. Pearce. : 

4 Numenius apud Clem. Alexandr. Stromata, lib. i. §22. p. 41. edit. Pot- 
ter. Eusebius, Prep. Evang. lib. ix. §6. et 8. ; 

5 The topics here briefly glanced at, are considered more fully, infra, 
Chapter IM. Sect. I. Penge. 

6 The Discourses of Sir Williain Jones, delivered to the Asiatic Society 
et Calcutta, and printed in the three first volumes oftheir Researches, the 
indian Antiquities, and History of India, by Mr."Maurice, may be referred to, 
as containing incontestable evidence ofthe antiquity and genuineness of the 
Mosaic records. Mr. Carwithen has very ably condensed all the informa- 
tion to be derived from these voluininous works, in his Bampton Lectures 
‘or the year 1809, particularly in the five first discourses. 
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of the covenant, and read to the people every seventh year.’ Suf- 
ficient care therefore was taken, not only for the preservation of 
the original record, but that no spurious production should be sub- 
stituted in its stead. And that no spurious production ever has 
been substituted in the stead of the original composition of 
Moses, appears from the evidence both of the Greek Septuagint, 
and of the Samaritan Pentateuch. For as these agree with the 
Hebrew, except in some trifling variations,’ to which every work 
is exposed by length of time, it is absolutely certain that the five 
books, which we now ascribe to Moses, are one and the same 
work with that which was translated into Greek in the time of 
the Ptolemies, and, what is of still greater importance, with that 
which existed in the time of Solomon. And as the Jews could 
have had no motive whatsoever, during the period which elapsed 
between the age of Joshua and that of Solomon, for substituting 
a spurious production instead of the original as written by Moses ; 
and even had they been inclined to attempt the imposture, would 
have been prevented by the care which had been taken by their 
lawgiver, we must conclude that our present Pentateuch is the 
identical work that was delivered by Moses.” 


_ 4. But, besides the external evidence which has been produced 
in favour of the books in question, equally convincing argu- 
ments may be drawn from their conTENTS. 


The very mode of writing, in the four last books, discovers 
an author contemporary with the events which he relates ; 
every description, both religious and political, is a proof that the 
writer was present at each respective scene; and the legislative 
and historical parts are so interwoven with each other, that 
neither of them could have been written by a man who lived in 
a later age. For instance, the frequent genealogies, which occur 
in the Pentateuch, form a strong proof that it was composed by 
a writer of a very early date, and from original materials. “The 
genealogies! of the Jewish tribes were not mere arbitrary lists of 
names, in which the writer might insert as many fictitious ones 
as he pleased, retaining only some few more conspicuous names 
of existing families, to preserve an appearance of their being 
founded in reality ; but they were a complete enumeration of all 
the original stocks, from some one of which every family in the 
Jewish nation derived its origin, and in which no name was to 
inserted, whose descendants or heirs did not exist in possession 
of the property, which the original family had possessed at the 
first division of the promised land. The distribution of property 
by tribes and families proves, that some such catalogues of fami- 
lies as we find in the Pentateuch must have existed at the very 
first division of the country; these must have been carefully 
preserved, because the property of every family was unalienable 
since, if sold, it was to return to the original family at each yeaa 
of jubilee. The genealogies of the Pentateuch, if they differed 
from this known and authentic register, would have been im 
mediately rejected, and with them, the whole work. They there 
fore impart to the entire history all the authenticity of such a 
public register: for surely it is not in the slightest degree proba 
ble, that the Pentateuch should ever have been received as the 
original record of the settlement and division of Judea, if so im. 
portant a part of it as the register of the genealogies had been 
known to exist long before its publication, and to have been 
merely copied into it from pre-existing documents. 

“« Again, we may make a similar observation on the geogras 
phical enumerations of places in the Pentateuch ;!! the accounts 
constantly given, of their deriving their names from particulat 
events, and particular persons; and on the details of marchea 
and encampments which occur, first in the progress of the di- 
rect narrative, when only some few stations distinguished by res 
markable facts are noticed, and afterwards at its close, where a 
regular list is given of all the stations of the Jewish camp. Alf 
this looks like reality ; whenever the Pentateuch was published, 


7 And Moses wrote this law, and delivered it unto the priests the sons of 
Levi, which bare the ark of the covenant of the Lord, and unto all the elders 
of Israel. AndMoses commanded them saying, At the end of every seven 
years, in the solemnity of the years of release, in the feast of tabernacles, 
when all Israel is come to appear before the Lord thy God, in the place 
which he shall choose, thou shalt read this law before all Israel in their 
hearing. And it came to pass when Moses had made an end of writing the 
words of this law in a book, until they were finished, that Moses command- 
ed the Levites which bare the ark of the covenant ofthe Lord, saying, Take 
this book of the law, and put it in the side of the ark of the covenant of the 
Lord your God. Deut. xxxi. 9—1]1. 24—26, There is apassage to the same 
purpose in Josephus; AyAcutas Dia Twy wVaKELMEVOY EV TH bEPW VPA mMaTuY, 
Josephi Antiquitat. lib. v. c. i. §17. tom. i. p. 185. ed. Hudson. ‘ 

8 See the collation of the Hebrew and Samaritan Pentateuch, in the sixth 
volume of the London Polyglott, p. 19. of the Animadversiones Samariticwe 

» See Waltoni Prolegom. xi. § 11. A ‘ 

1° Vide Num. ch. ii. and iii. and especially ch. xxvi. and xxxiv. ; 

11 Vide Exod. xiv. 2, xv. 27. xvii. 7. And compare Numbers, ch. ¥X, xxi 
and xxxiil. xxxiv. xxxv.; also Deut. i. ii. iii. 
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it would have been immediately rejected, except the account it 
gives of the origin of these names, and of the series of these 
marches, had been known to be true by the Jews in general ; for 
the book states, that many of these names were adopted in con- 
sequence of these events, from the very time they took place ; 
and it also states, that the entire nation was engaged in these 
marches. Now, the memory of such circumstances as these 
cannot long exist without writing. If the Pentateuch was not 
what it pretends to be, the original detail of these circumstances, 
it could not have been received ; for, if it was published long 
after the events, and there was no pre-existing document of 
these details, which it delivers as things well known, how could 
it be received as true? If it was copied from a known _pre- 
existing document, how could it be received as being itself the 
original? Besides, it is natural for the spectator of events to 
connect every circumstance with the place where it happened. 
An inventor of fiction would not venture upon this, as it would 
facilitate the detection of his falsehood; a compiler long sub- 
sequent would not trouble himself with it, except in some re- 
markable cases. The very natural and artless manner in which 
all circumstances of this nature are introduced in the Pentateuch 
mereases the probability of its being the work of an eye-witness, 
who could introduce them with ease, while to any body else it 
would be extremely difficult and therefore unnatural; since it 
would render his work much more laborious, without making it 
more instructive. 

“ All these things bespeak a writer present at the transac- 
tions, deeply interested in them, recording each object as it was 
suggested to his mind by facts, conscious he had such authority 
with the persons to whom he wrote, as to be secure of their at- 
tention, and utterly indifferent as to style or ornament, and those 
various arts which are employed to fix attention and engage 
regard; which an artful forger would probably have employed, 
and a compiler of even a true history would not have judged 
beneath his attention.’ 

The frequent repetitions, too, which occur in the Pentateuch, 
and the neglect of order in delivering the precepts, are strong 
proofs that it has come down to us precisely as it was written 
by Moses, at various times, and upon different occasions, during 
the long abode of the Israelites in the wilderness. Had the Pen- 
tateuch been re-written by any later hand, there would in all pro- 
pability have been an appearance of greater exactness: its con- 
tents would have been digested into better order, and would not 
have abounded with so many repetitions. 


“For example, the law respecting the passover is introduced into Ex. 
xii. 1—28.; resumed in Exod. xii. 43—51. ; again in chapter xiii.; and once 
more, with supplements, in Num. ix. 1—14. Would a compiler, after the 
exile, have scattered these notices of the passover, in so many different 
places? Surely not; he would naturally have embodied all the traditions 
concerning it, m one chapter.. But now every thing wears the exact ap- 

earance of having been recorded in the order in which it happened. 

ew exigences occasioned new ordinances: and these are recorded, as 
they were made, pro re nata. 

“Tn like manner the code of the priests not having been finished at once 
in the book of Leviticus, the subject is resumed, and completed at various 
times, and on various occasions, as is recorded in the subsequent books 
of the Pentateuch. So, the subject of sin and trespass-offerings is again 
and again resumed, until the whole arrangements are completed. Would 
not a later compiler have embodied these subjects respectively together 2 

“Besides repeated instances of the kind just alluded to, cases occur in 
which statutes made at one time are repealed or modified at another; as 
in Exod. xxi. 2—7. compared with Deut. xv. 12—27.; Num. iv. 24—33. com- 

ared with Num. vii, 1—9.; Num. iv. 3. compared with Num. viii. 24.5 

ev. xvii. 3, 4. compared with Deut. xi, 15.; Ex. xxii. 25. compared with 
Deut. xxiii. 19, ; Ex. xxii. 16, 17. compared with Deut. xxii. 29.; and other 
like instances. How could a compiler, at the time of the captivity, know 
any thing of the original laws in those cases, which had gone into desuetude 
from the time of Moses ?’2 


All these examples prove that the Pentateuch was (as it pur- 
ports to be) written by Moses at different times, and in many 
different parcels at first, which were afterwards united. To these 
considerations, we may add, that no other person besides Moses 
himself could write the Pentateuch : because, on comparing to- 
gether the different books of which it is composed, there is an 
exact agreement in the different parts of the narrative, as well 
with each other as with the different situations in which Moses, 
its supposed author, ie placed. And this agreement discovers 
itself in coincidences $6 minute, so latent, so indirect, and so 
evidently undesigned, that nothing could have produced them 
but reality and truth influencing the mind and directing the pen 
of the legislator.’ ; 


1 Dr. Graves’s Lectures on Pentateuch, vol, j. pp. 50—53, 

2 North American Review, New Series, vol. xxji. p- 288. 

3 These coincidences are illustrated at a considerable length, and in a 
most masterly manner, by Dr. Graves in his third and fourth fectures (on 
the Pentateuch, vol. i. pp. 69—121.), to which we must vefer the reader, as 
the argument would be impaired by abridgment; as also te “The Veracity 
© ee he eos es areas from the undesigned Coincidences to 

ound in them, when compared in their several Pay 
J.J. Blunt, London, 1830, ” Bvo. : eee 
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“The account which is given in the book of Exodus of the 
conduct of Pharaoh towards the children of Israel is such as 
might be expected from a writer, who was not only acquainted 
with the country at large, but had frequent access to the court 
of its sovereign; and the minute geographical description of the 
passage through Arabia is such, as could have been given only 
by a man like Moses, who had spent forty years in the land of 
Midian. The language itself is a proof of its high antiquity, 
which appears partly from the great simplicity of the style, and 
partly from the use of archaisms, or antiquated expressions, 
which in the days even of David and Solomon were obsolete.* 
But the strongest argument that can be produced to show that 
the Pentateuch was written by a man born and educated in 
Egypt, is the use of Egyptian words,> which never were nor ever 
could have been used by a native of Palestine; and it is a re- 
markable circumstance, that the very same thing which Moses 
had expressed by a word that is pure Egyptian, Isaiah, as might 
be expected from his birth and education, has expressed by a 
word that is purely Hebrew.”6 


V. We here close the positive evidence for the authenti- 
city of the Pentateuch ; it only remains therefore that we 
notice the OpsEcTions to it, which have been deduced from 
marks of a supposed posterior date, and also from marks of 
supposed posterior interpolation, and which have so often 
been urged with the insidious design of weakening the au- 
thority of the Mosaic writings. : 
 [i.] With respect to the alleged marks of posterior date, 
itis a singular fact, that the objections which have been 
founded on them are derived—not from the original Hebrew, 
but from modern translations ; they are in themselves so 
trifling, that, were it not for the imposing manner in which 
they are announced by those who impugn the Scriptures, 
they would be utterly unworthy of notice. The following 
are the principal passages aliuded to :— 

Oxsection 1.—From the occurrence of the word Gentiles 
in the English version of Gen. x. 5., of Israel, in Gen. xxxiv. 
7., and of Palestine, in Vixod. xv. 14., it has been affirmed, 
that those two books were not written till after the Israelites 
were established in Jerusalem, nor indeed till after the return 
of the Jews from the Babylonish captivity. 


AnsweEr.—If however, the objector had referred to the ori 
ginal passages, he would have seen, that there was no ground for 
these assertions. Tor, in the first place, the Hebrew word 913 
(Govrm,) in Gen. x. 5., most frequently means nations in general, 
and so it is rendered several times in this chapter, besides many 
other passages in various books of the Old Testament, the style 
of which proves that they were written before the captivity ; and 
this word was not understood of the heathen, that is, of those 
who had not the knowledge and worship of the true God, until 
after the captivity.’ Secondly, the proper rendering of Gen. 
XXXiv. 7.,is wrought fully acarnst Israel, that is, against Jacob, 
who was also called Israel. See Gen. xxxii. 28. xxxv. 10. and 
xlvii. 31. The preposition 2 (Beth) means against as well as 
in, and so it is rendered in Num. xxi. 7. The name of Israel 
did not become a patronymic of his descendants until more than 
two hundred years afterwards. Compare Exod. iv.22. Thirdly, 
the name of Palestine is of comparatively modern date, being 
first used by the heathen geographers; and is given by almost 
all translators of the book of Genesis, to indicate more clearly the 
country intended, namely, that of the Philistines. The Hebrew 
word in Exod. xv. 14. is nv55 (PaLeSHeTH), which the Greek 
writers softened into Tlza2swy, and the Latin writers into Pa- 
lestina, whence our Palestine. 


Oxzs. 2.—Deut.i. 1. contains a clear evidence that Moses 
could not be the author of that book. 


4 For instance, sn, ille, and wa, puer, which are used in both genders 
by ne other writer than Moses. See Gen. xxiv. 14. 16, 29, 55. 57. xxxvilii. 
21, 25. 

5 For instance in, (perhaps written originally »nN, and the » lengthen- 
ed into ) by mistake) written by the LKX. #% or wx, Gen. xli,2, and MIN» 
written by the LXX. S:&y or 3:65. See La Croze Lexicon Egyptiacuin, 
art. AXI and ©HBI, 

¢ The same thing which Moses expresses by ams, (Gen. xli. 2.) Isaiah 
(xix. 7.) expresses by mys, for the LXX. have translated both of these 
words by «%:.—The Authenticity of the Five Books of Moses vindicated, 
pp. 11—14. See also Jahn, Introd. ad. Lect. Vet. Foed. pp. 204—209. 

Will it be credited, that after the body of evidence above adduced (the 
greater part of which has been published in the English, German, or 
Laiin languages for nearly one hundred and fifty years), the late M. 
Volney should assert that the book of Genesis is not a ‘national monument 
of the Jews, but a Chaldean monument, retouched and arranged by the 
high-priest Hilkiah (who lived only 827 years after Moses), so as to produce 
a premeditated effect, both political and religious!!! 

* Vorstius, de Hebraismis Novi Testameni, p. 44. 8vo. Lipsiz, 1778. 
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_Answen.—The objection was first made by Spinoza, and from 
him it has been copied without acknowledgment by the modern 
opposers of the Scriptures: but it is founded on a mistranslation, 
and does not apply to our authorized English version. Ac- 
cording to these objectors, the verse runs thus :—These be the 
words which Moses spake unto all Israel wryonp Jordan in 
the wilderness, in the plain over against the Red Sea, be- 
tween Paran and Tophel and Laban and Hazeroth and Di- 
zahab. And as Moses never went over Jordan, they say it is 
evident that the writer of the book of Deuteronomy lived on the 
west side of that river, and consequently could not be Moses, 
The Hebrew word raya (BeEBeR), however, is completely 
ambiguous, signifying sometimes beyond, and sometimes on this 
side, or, more properly, at or on the passage of Jordan. Thus 
in Joshua xii. 1. the words translated, on the other side Jordan, 
towards the rising of the sun, and ver. 7. on this side Jordan 
on the west, are both expressed by the same Hebrew word. In 
our authorized English version, the first verse of Deuteronomy 
runs thus:—These be the words which Moses spake unto all 
Israel ON THIS SIDE JORDAN, in the wilderness, &c, This 
version is agreeable to the construction which the original re- 
quires, and which is sanctioned by the Syriac translation, 
executed at the close of the first, or in the beginning of the 
second century of the Christian era: the objection above 
stated, therefore, does not apply to our authorized English trans- 
lation. The Septuagint and Vulgate Latin versions, as well as 
that of Dr. Geddes, and several of the versions in the continental 
languages, are all erroneous. 


pied With regard to the alleged marks of posterior inter- 
polation, it must be acknowledged, that there are some such 
passages, but a few insertions can never prove the whole to be 
spurious. We have indeed abundant reason still to receive 
the rest as genuine: for no one ever denied the Iliad or 
Odyssey to be the works of Homer, because some ancient 
critics and grammarians have asserted that a few verses are 
interpolations. The interpolations in the Pentateuch, how- 
ever, are much fewer mit less considerable than they are 
pey imagined to be; and all the objections which have 

een founded upon them (it is observed by the learned 
prelate to whom this section is so deeply indebted) may be 
comprised under one general head—namely, “ expressions 
and passages found in the Pentateuch which could not have 
been written by Moses.” A brief notice of some of these 
passages objected to, will show how little reason there is for 
such objections. 


Oxsecrion 1.—In Deut. xxxiv. the death of Moses is de- 
scribed; and therefore that chapter could not have been writ- 
ten by him. 


Answer.—Deut. xxxiii. has evident marks of being the close 
of the book, as finished by Moses; and the thirty-fourth chapter 
was added, either by Joshua or some other sacred writer, as a 
supplement to the whole. Or, it may formerly have been the 
commencement of the book of Joshua, and in process of time 
removed thence, and joined to Deuteronomy by way of supple- 
ment. 


Ogg. 2.—There are names of cities mentioned in the Pen- 
tateuch, which names were not given to those cities till after 
the death of Moses. For instance, a city which was origi- 
nally called Laish, but changed its name to that of Dan, 
after the Israelites had conquered Palestine (Judg. xviii. 
22.), is yet denominated Dan in the book of Genesis. (xiv. 
14.) The book itself, therefore, it is said, must have been 
written after the Israelites had taken possession of the Holy 
Land. 

AnsweEr.—But is it not possible that Moses originally wrote 
Laish, and that, after the name of the city had been changed, 
transcribers, for the sake of perspicuity, substituted the new for 
the old name? This might so easily have happened that the 
solution is hardly to be disputed, in a case where the positive 
arguments in favour of the word in question are so very decisive.! 


Ozs. 3.—The tower of Edar, mentioned in Gen. xxxv. 
21., was the name of a tower over one of the gates of Jeru- 
salem ; and therefore the author of the book of Genesis must 
at least have been contemporary with Saul and David. 

Answer.—This objection involves a manifest absurdity, for 
if the writer of this passage had meant the tower of Edar in 


1An example of the same kind is “ Hebron” (Gen. xiii. 18.), which  be- 
fore the cohqnest of Palestine was called Kirjath-Arba, as appears from 
Josh. xiv.15, This example may be explained in the same manner as the 


preceding. 
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Jerusalem, he would have made Israel spread his tent beyond a 
tower that probably did not exist till many hundred years’ after 
his death. The tower of Edar signifies, literally, the tower of 
the flocks; and as this name was undoubtedly given to many 
towers, or places of retreat for shepherds, in the open country of 
Palestine, which in the days of the patriarchs was covered with 
flocks, it is unnecessary to suppose that it meant in particular a 
tower of Jerusalem. 


Oss. 4.—In Exod. xvi. 35, 36. we read thus :—And the 
children of Israel did eat manna forty years, until they came 
into a land inhabited : they did eat manna, until they came into 
the borders of the land of Canaan. Now an omer is the tenth part 
of an ephah. This could not have been written by Moses, as 
the Jews did not reach the borders of Canaan, or cease to eat 
manna, until after his death: nor would Moses speak thus 
of an omer, the measure by which all the people gathered 
the manna, an omer for every man, It is ks anguage of 
oné speaking when this measure was out of use, and an 
ephah more generally known. 


i AnsweEr.—This passage, as Dr. Graves has forcibly observed, 
Is evidently inserted by a later hand. It forms a complete pa- 
renthesis, entirely unconnected with the narrative, which, having 
given a full account of the miraculous provision of manna, closes 
it with the order to Aaron to lay up an omer full of manna in 
the ark, as @ memorial to be kept for their generations. This 
‘was evidently the last circumstance relating to this matter which 
it was necessary for Moses to mention ; and he accordingly then 
resumes the regular account of the journeyings of the people. 
Some later writer was very naturally led to insert, the additional 
circumstance of the time durir:g which this miraculous provision 
was continued, and probably added an explanatory note, to ascer= 
tain the capacity of an omer, which was the quantity of food 
provided for each individual by God. 'To ascertain it, therefore, 
must have been a matter of curiosity. 

In like manner, Num. xxi. 3. was evidently added after the 
days of Joshua: it is parenthetical, and is not necessary to com- 
plete the narrative of Moses. 


Oss. 5.—The third verse of the twelfth chapter of the 
book of Numbers—(_ Now the man Moses was very meek above 
all the men which were upon the face of the earth )—bears suffi- 
cient proof that Moses could not be the author of it, and 
that no man, however great his egotism, could have wmtten 
such an assertion of himself. 

Answen.—If the assertor of this objection had been acquainted 
with the original of this passage, instead of adopting it at second- 
hand from some of those who copied it from Spinoza (for it was 
first broached by him), he would have known that the passage 
was mistranslated, not only in our own English version, but also 
in all modern translations. The word y3y (anay), which is 
translated meek, is derived from my (axan) to act upon, 
to humble, depress, afflict, and so it is rendered in many places 
in the Old Testament, and in this sense it ought to be under- 
stood in the passage now under consideration, which ought to be 
thus translated. Now the man Moses was depressed or afflicted 
more than any man pniNn (aapaman) of that land. And 
why was he so? Because of the great burden he had to sus- 
tain in the care and government of the Israelites, and also on 
account of their ingratitude and rebellion, both against God and 
himself. Of this affliction and depression, there is the fullest 
evidence in the eleventh chapter of the book of Numbers. The 
very power which the Israelites envied was oppressive to its 
possessor, and was more than either of their shoulders could sus- 
tain.2 But let the passage be interpreted in the sense in which 
it is rendered in our authorized English version, and what does 
it prove? Nothing at all. The character given of Moses as the 
meckest of men might be afterwards inserted by some one who 
revered his memory: or, if he wrote it himself, he was justified 
by the occasion, which required him to repel a foul and envieus 
aspersion of his character. 


Ozs. 6.—The most formidable objection, however, that 
has been urged against the Pentateuch, is that which is drawn 
from the two following passages, the one in the book of Gene- 
sis (xxxvi. 31.), the other in the book of Deuteronomy (iil. 
14.): These are the kings, that reigned over the land of Edom, 
BEFORE THERE REIGNED ANY KING OVER THE CHILDREN OF 
IsrarL. And again, Jair, the son of Manasseh, took all the 
country of Argob unto the cousts of Geshuri, and Maachathi, 
and called them after his own name, Bashon-havoth-jair unto 
THis DAY. Now itis certain that the last clause in eaeh of 


aDy, A. Clarke’s Commentary, in loc. 
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these examples could not have been written by Moses: for 
the one implies a writer who lived after the establishment of 
monarchy in Israel, the other a writer who lived at least some 
ages after the settlement of the Jews in Palestine.’ 


Answur.—lf these clauses were not written by the author of 
the Pentateuch, but inserted by some transcriber, In a later age, 
they affect not the authenticity of the work itself. And whoever 
impartially examines the contents of these two passages, will 
find that the clauses in question are not only unnecessary, but 
even a burden to the sense. The clause of the second example 
in particular could not possibly have proceeded from the author 
of the rest of the verse, who, whether Moses or any other per- 
son, would hardly have written, “He called them after his own 
name wnto this day.” The author of fhe Pentateuch wrote, 
“He called them after his own name :” some centuries after the 
death of the author, the clause “unto this day” was probably 
added in the margin, to denote that the district still retained the 
name which was given it by Jair, and this marginal reading was 
in subsequent transcripts obtruded on the text. Whoever doubts 
the truth of this assertion, needs only to have recourse to the 
manuscripts of the Greek Testament, and he will find that the 
spurious additions in the texts of some manuscripts are actually 
written in the margin of others.’’? 

So far, however, is the insertion of such notes from impeach- 
ing the antiquity and genuineness of the original narrative, that, 
on the contrary, it rather confirms them. For, if this were a com- 
pilation long subsequent to the events it records, such additions 
would not have been plainly distinguishable, as they now are, 
from the main substance of the original : since the entire history 
would have been composed with the same ideas and views as 
these additions were; and such explanatory insertions would 
not have been made, if length of time had not rendered them 
necessary.’ 


We have therefore every possible evidence, that ‘ the 
enuine text of the Pentateuch proceeded from the hands of 
Moses; and the various charges that have been brought 
against it amount to nothing more than this, that it has not 
descended to the present age without some few alterations ; 
a circumstance at which we ought not to be surprised, when 
we reflect on the many thousands of transcripts that have 
been made from it in the course of three thousand years.’’! 
The authority of the Pentateuch being thus established, that 
of the other books of the Old Testament follows of course : 
for so great is their mutual and immediate dependence upon 
each other, that if one be taken away, the authority of the 
other must necessarily fall. 


SECTION Il. 


ON THE GENUINENESS AND AUTHENTICITY OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


I, General title of the Nuw Trstament.—Il. Account of its 
Canon.—Ill. Genurnentss of the books of the New Testa- 
ment.—lV, Their AUTHENTICITY proved, 1. From the 1mpos- 
SIBILITY OF FORGERY ; 2. From EXTERNAL, of HISTORICAL 
EVIDENCE, afforded by ancient Jewish, Heathen, and Chris- 
tian testimonies in their favour, and also by ancient ver- 
stons of them in different languages :—and 3. From in vER- 
NAL EVIDENCE, furnished by, (1.) The character of the 
writers, (2.) The language and style of the New Testa- 
ment, and, (3.) The minute circumstantiality of the narra- 


1 Witsius, in his Miscellaneous Sacra, p. 125., says the clause “before 
there reigned any king over the children of Israel,” might have been writ- 
ten by Moses; but he cuts the knot, instead of untying it. 

_ 2To mention only two examples. The common reading of 1 Cor. xvi. 2. 
is wiav cabCarwv, but the Codex Petavianus 3. hasty xupsexyy in the mar- 
gin ; and in one of the manuscripts used by Beza, this marginal addition has 

een obtruded on the text. See his note to this passage. Another instance 
is 1 John ii. 27. where the genuine reading is xproue, but Wetstein quotes 
two manuscripts in which 7vevz is written in the margin, and this margi- 
nal reading has found its way not only into the Codex Covelli 2, but into the 
Coptic and Ethiopic versions. 

3 Dr. Graves’s Lectures, vol. i. p. 346. 

4 Bishop Marsh’s Authenticity of the Five Books of Moses. vindicated. 
pp. 15.18. The texts above considered, which were excepted against by 
Spinoza, Le Clere (who subsequently wrote a Dissertation to refute his 
former objections), the late Dr. Geddes, and some opposers of revelation 
since his decease, are considered, discussed, and Satisfactorily explained 
at great length by Huet, Dem. Evang. prop. iv. cap. 14. (tom. i. pp. 254— 
264.), and by Dr. Graves in the appendix to his Lectures on the four last 
Books of the Pentateuch, vol. i. pp. 332-361. See also Carpzov. Introd. 
ad Libros Biblicos, Vet. Test. pp. 38—41. Moldenhawer, Introd. ad Libros 
Canonicos Vet. et Nov. Test. pp. 16,17. Religionis Naturalis et Revelate 
Principia, tom. ii. pp. 361. 
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tive, together with the coincidence of the accounts there 
delivered, with the history of those tames. 


I. Twat an extraordinary person, called Jesus Christ, 
flourished in Judea in the Augustan age, is a fact better sup 
ported and authenticated, than that there lived such men as 
Cyrus, Alexander, and Julius Cesar ; for although their his- 
tories are recorded by various ancient writers, yet the memo- 
rials of their conquests and empires have for the most part 
perished. Babylon, Persepolis, and Ecbatana are no more ; 
and travellers have long disputed, but have not been able to 
ascertain, the precise site of ancient Nineveh, that “ eaceed- 
ing great city of three days’ journey.” (Jonah iii. 3.) How 
few vestiges of Alexander’s victorious arms are at present to 
be seen in Asia Minor and India! And equally few are the 
standing memorials in France and Britain, to evince that there 
was such a person as Julius Cesar, who subdued the one, 
and invaded the other. Notso defective are the evidences 
concerning the existence of Jesus Christ. That he lived in 
the reign of Tiberius emperor of Rome, and that he suffered 
death under Pontius Pilate, the Roman procurator of Judea, 
are facts that are not only acknowledged ty the Jews of every 
subsequent age, and by the testimonies of several heathen 
writers, but also by Christians of every age and country, 
who have commemorated, and still commemorate, the birth, 
death, resurrection, and ascension of Jesus Christ, and his 
renee kingdom, by their constant and universal profession 
of certain principles of religion, and by their equally con- 
stant and universal celebration of divine worship on the 
Lord’s day, or first day of the week, and likewise of the 
two ordinances of baptism and the Lord’s supper. These 
religious doctrines and ordinances they profess to derive 
from a collection of writings, composed after the ascen- 
sion of Jesus Christ, which they acknowledge to be di- 
vine, and to have been written by the first preachers of 
Christianity.® 

As all who have claimed to be the founders of any par- 
ticular sect or religion have left some written records of their 
institutes, it is a natural supposition that the first preachers 
of the Christian faith shoul: have left some writings con- 
taining the principles which it requires to be believed, and 
the moral precepts which it enjoins to be performed. Fox 
although they were at first content with the oral publication 
of the actions and doctrines of their master; yet they must 
have been apprehensive lest the purity of that first tradition 
should be altered after their decease by false teachers, or by 
those changes which are ordinarily effected in the course of 
time in whatever is transmitted orally. Besides, they would 
have to answer those who consulted them; they would have 
to furnish Christians, who lived at a distance, with lessons 
and instructions. ‘Thus it became necessaty that they should 
leave something in writing ; and, if the apostles did leave 
any writings, they must be the same which have been pre- 
served to our time: for it is incredible that all their writings 
should have been lost, and succeeded by supposititious pieces, 
and that the whole of the Christian faith should have for its 
foundation only forged or spurious writings. Further, that 
the first Christians did receive some written, as well as some 
oral instruction, is a fact supported by the unanimous testi- 
mony of ali the Christian churches, which, in every age 
since their establishment, have professed to read and to vene- 
rate certain books as the productions of the apostles, and as 
being the foundation of their faith. Now every thing which 
we know concerning the belief, worship, manners, and disci- 
pline of the first Christians, corresponds exactly with the 
contents of the books of the New Testament, which are now 
extant, and which are therefore most certainly the primitive 
instructions which they received. 

The collection of these books or writings 
known by the appellation of ‘H KAINH AlAGaKH, the New 
Covenant, or New Trsramenr; a title, which, though 
neither given by divine command, nor applied to these writ- 
lugs by the apostles, was adopted in a very early age.6 Al- 
though the precise time of its introduction is not know1n., yet 


is esnerally 


5 Dr. Howard’s Introduction to the New Testament, vol. i. pp, 1—6. 

* Michaelis’s Introduction to the New Testament, vol. i. p. 1, Bishop 
Marsh, in a note, thinks it provable that this title was used so early as the 
second century, because the word testamentum was used in that sense by 
the Latin Christians before the expiration of that eriod, as appears from 
Tertullian. Adversus Marcionem, lib. iv.c.1. But the first instance in 
which the term xx+vy dszéyxy actually occurs in the sense of “ writings of 
the new covenant,” is in Origen’s treatise Meo: Apxoy, lib. iv.c. 1. (Op. tom. 
i. p. 156.)—Michaelis, vol. i. p.343 See also Rosenmiiller’s Scholia in N. 
T. oa ib Bes pean oe oe in Libros Novi Testamenti, 

. . ;. Leusden’s llologus Hebreo-' .13 iti 
eee Pom w.8 aL eg recus, p. i.; and Pritii Introd. 
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it is justified by several assages in the Scriptures,! and is 
in particular, warranted ie Saint Paul, who calls the doc- 
trmes, precepts, and promises of the Gospel dispensation 
Kaun AiSnn, the New Covenant, in opposition to those of the 
Mosaic Dispensation, which he terms Inu Arzaxy, the Old 
Covenant.2 This arnelieHon; in process of time, was by a 
metonymy transferred to the aie of apostolical and 
evangelical writings. ‘The title, ‘“‘ New Covenant,” then, sig- 
nifies the book which contains the terms of the New Cove- 
nant, upon which God is pleased to offer salvation to man- 
kind, through the mediation of Jesus Christ. But according 
to the meaning of the primitive church, which bestowed this 
title, it is not altogether improperly rendered New Testament ; 
as being that in which the Christian’s inheritance is sealed 
to him as a son and heir of God, and in which the death of 
Christ as a testator is related at large, and applied to our 
benefit. As this title implies that in the Gospel unspeakable 

ifts are given or bequeathed to us, antecedent to all condi- 
flons required of us, the title of Testament may be retained, 
although that of Covenanr would be more correct and pro- 
per.’ 

Il. The writings, thus collectively termed the New Tzs- 
TAMENT, Consist of twenty-seven books, composed on various 
occasions, and at different times and places, by eight diffe- 
rent authors, all of whom were contemporary with Jesus 
Christ, viz. the four Gospels, which bear the names of Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke, and John, the Acts of the Apostles, the 
fourteen Epistles which bear the name of Paul, and which 
are addressed to the Romans, Corinthians, Galatians, Ephe- 
sians, Philippians, Colossians, Thessalonians, to Timothy, 
Titus, Philemon, and to the Hebrews, the seven Catholic 
a (as they are called) of James, Peter, 1, 2, and 3 
John, and Jude, and the Book of the Revelation, which like- 
wise bears the name of John. These writings contain the 
history of Jesus Christ, the first propagation of his religion, 
together with the principles of Christianity, and various pre- 
cepts or rules of life. The Gospels were written at various 
periods, and published for very different classes of believers ; 
while the Epistles were addressed, as occasion required, to 
those various Christian communities, which, by the success- 
ful labours of the apostles, had been spread over the greatest 
part of the then known world, and also to a few private indi- 
viduals. 

Different churches received different books according to 
their situation and circurnstances. Their canons were gradu- 
ally enlarged; and at no very great distance of time from the 

ge of the apostles, with a view to secure to future ages a 
divine and perpetual standard of faith and practice, these 
writings were collected together into one volume under the 
title of the “* New Testament,” or the ‘* Canon of the New 
Testament.” Neither the names of the persons that were 
concerned in making this collection, nor the exact time when 
it was undertaken, can at present be ascertained with any de- 
gree of certainty : nor is it at all necessary that we shou dbe 
precisely informed concerning either of these articulars. It 
is sufficient for us to know that the principal parts of the 
New Testament were collected before the death of the Apos- 
tle John, or at least not long after that event.4 

Modern advocates of infidelity, with their accustomed dis- 
regard of truth, have asserted that the Scriptures of the New 
‘Testament were never accounted canonical until the meeting 
of the council of Laodicea, a. p. 364. The simple fact is, 
that the canons of this council are the earliest extant, which 
give a formal catalogue of the books of the New Testament. 


Matt. xxvi. 28. Gal. iii. 17. Heb. viii. 8. ix. 15—20. 3 2Cor. iii. 6. 14. 

3 The learned professor Jablonski has an elegant dissertation on the word 
AIAOHKH, which, he contends, ought to be translated T'estazent, 1. From 
the usage of the Greek language; 2. From the nature of the design and will 
of God, which is called AIA@HKH; 3. Fron various passages of the New 
Testament, which evidently admit ofno other signification ; 4. From the no- 
tion of inheritance or heirship, under which the Scripture a caadc ht desig- 
nates the same thing; and, 5. From the consent of antiquity. Jablonskii 
Opuscula, tom. ii. pp. 398423. Lug. Bat. 1804. i 

4 Of all the various opinions that have been maintained concerning the 
person who first collected the canon of the New Testament, the most gene- 
ral seems to be, that the several books were originally collected by St. 
John ;—an opinion for which the testimony of Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. lib. iii. 
c. 24.) is very confidently quoted as an indisputable authority. But it is to 
be observed, says Mosheim, that, allowing even the highest degree of 
weight to Eusebius’s authority, nothing further can be collected from his 
words, than that St. John approved of the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke, and added his own to them by way of supplement. Concerning any 
ef the other books of the New Testament, Eusebius is totally silent. Mo- 
Rheim’s Commentaries, translated by Mr. Vidal, vol. i. p. 151. Stosch, in his 
zearned Commentatio Critica de Librorum Nov. Test. Canone. (pp. 103. et 
seg. 8vo. Frankfort, 1755), has given the opinions of Ens, Lampe, rickius, 
Dodwell, Vitringa, and Dupin. He eee the last, which in substance cor- 
responds with that abr ve given, and defends it at considerable length. Ibid. 
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There is, indeed, every reason to believe that the b.shops 
who were present at Laodicea did not mean to settle the 
canon, but simply to mention those books which were to be 
publicly read.° Another reason why the canonical books 
were not mentioned before the council of Laodicea, is pre- 
sented in the persecutions to which the professors of Chris- 
tianity were constantly exposed, and in the want of a national 
establishment of Christianity for several centuries, which 
prevented any general eptneile of Christians for the purpose 
of settling their canon of Scripture.6 But, though the num- 
ber of the books thus received as sacred and canonical was 
not in the first instance determined by the authority of coun- 
cils, we are not left in uncertainty concerning their genuine- 
ness and authenticity, for which we have infinitely more de- 
cisive and satisfactory evidence than we have for the produc- 
tions of any ancient classic authors, concerning whose 
genuineness and authenticity no doubt was ever entertained. 

III. We receive the books of the New Testament, as 
the genuine works of Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, Paul, 
J ames, Peter, and Jude, for the same reason that we receive 
the writings of Xenophon, of Polybius, of Cesar, ‘Tacitus, 
and Quintus Curtius; namely, because we have the unin- 
terrupted testimony of ages to their genuineness, and we have 
no reason to suspect imposition. This argument, Michaelis 
remarks, is much stronger when applied to the books of the 
New Testament than when spel to any other writings ; 
for they were addressed to large societies in widely distant 
parts of the world, in whose presence they were often read, 
and were acknowledged by them to be the writings of the 
apostles. Whereas the most eminent profane writings, that 
are still extant, were addressed only to individuals, or to no 
persons at all: and we have no authority to affimn that they 
were read in public; on the contrary, we know that a liberal 
education was uncommon, books were scarce, and the know 
ledge of them was confined to a few individuals in every 
nation. 

The New Testament was read over three quarters or me 
world, while profane writers were limited to one nation or to 
one country. An uninterrupted succession of writers, from 
the apostolic ages to the present time (many of whom were 
men of distinguished learning and acuteness), either quote 
the Sacred Watings: or make allusion to them: and these 
quotations and allusions, as will be shown in a subsequent 
page, are made not onty by friends, but also by enemies. 

his cannot be asserted of the best classic authors: and as 
translations of the New Testament were made in the second 
century, which in the course of one or two centuries more 
were greatly multiplied, it became absolutely impossible to 
forge new writings, or to corrupt the sacred text, unless we 
suppose that men of different nations, sentiments, and 
languages, and often exceedingly hostile to each other, should 
all agree in one forgery. ‘This argument is so strong, that, 
if we deny the authenticity of fe Nay Testament, we may 
with a thousand times greater propriety reject all the other 
writings in the world; we may even throw aside human tes- 
timony.’? But this subject is of the greatest importance 

for the arguments that prove the authenticity of the New 
Testament also prove the truth of the Christian religion), we 
shall consider it more at length ; and having first shown that 
the books which compose the canon of the New Testament 
are not spurious, we shall briefly consider the positive evi- 
dence for their authenticity. ; 

A genuine book, as already remarked, is one written by 
the person whose name it bears as its author: the opposite 
to genuine is spurious, supposititious, or, as some critics term 
it, pseudepigraphial, that which is clandestinely put in the 
place of another. The reasons which may induce a critic to 
suspect a work to be spurious are stated by Michaelis to be 
the following : 

1. When doubts have been entertained from its appearance 
in the world, whether it proceeded from the author to whom 
it is ascribed ;—2. When the immediate friends of the pre- 
tended author, who were able to decide ss the subject, 
have denied it to be his production ;—3. When a long series 
of years has elapsed after his death, in which the book was 
unknown, and in which it must unavoidably have been men- 
tioned and quoted, had it really existed ;—4. When the st le 
is different from that of his other writings, or, in case no other 
remain, different from that which might reasonably be exe 
pected ;—5. When events are recorded which happened later 


5 Lardner’s Works, vol. iii. p. 448. dto. edit. ? 

6 Bp. Tomline’s Elements of Christian Theology, vol. i. p. 270. Jones on 
the Canon, vol. i. p. 41. Oxford, 1798. d 

1 Encyclopedia Britannica, yol. xvil- p- 185. 3d edit. 
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than the time of the pretended author;—6. When opinions 
are advanced which contradict those he is known to maintain 
in his other writings. ‘Though this latter argument alone 
leads to no positive conclusion, since every man is liable to 
change his opinion, or, through forgetfulness, to vary in the 
circumstances of the same relation, of which Josephus, in 
his Antiquities and War of the Jews, affords a striking ex- 
ample. : 
ow, of all these various grounds for denying a work to 
be genuine, not one can be applied with justice to the New 
Testament. For, in the first place, it cannot be shown that 
any one doubted of its authenticity in the period in which it 
first appeared ;—Secondly, no ancient accounts are on record, 
whence we may conclude it to be spurious ;—Thirdly, no 
considerable period of time elapsed after the death of the 
‘apostles, in which the New Testament was unknown ; but, 
on the contrary, it is mentioned by their very contemporaries, 
and the accounts of it in the second century are still more 
numerous ;—Fourthly, no argument can be brought in its 
disfavour from the nature of the style, it being exactly such 
as might be expected from the apostles, not Attic, but Jewish 
Greek ;—Fifthly, no facts are recorded, which happened after 
their death ;—Lasily, no doctrines are maintained, which 
contradict the known tenets of the authors, since, besides the 
New Testament, no writings of the apostles are in existence. 
But, to the honour of the New Testament be it spoken, it 
contains numerous contradictions to the tenets and doctrines 
of the fathers of the second and third centuries; whose mo- 
rality is different from that of the Gospel, which recommends 
“ortitude and submission to unavoidable evils, but not that 
enthusiastic ardour for martyrdom, for which those centuries 
are distinguished: the New Testament also alludes to cere- 
monies which in the following ages were disused or un- 
known: all which circumstances infallibly demonstrate that 
it is not a production of either of those centuries.! 
IV. From the preceding considerations it is evident, that 
there is not the smallest reason to doubt that these books 
are as certainly genuine as the most indisputable works of 
the Greeks and Romans. But that the genuineness and 
authenticity of the New Testament do not rest on merel 
negative proof, we have evidence the most direct and posi- 
tive which can be desired, and this evidence may be arranged 
inder the following heads, namely: 1. The /mpossibility of 
a Forgery, arising from the nature of the thing itself;—2. 
External or Historical Evidence, arising from the ancient 
Christian, Jewish, and Heathen testimonies in its favour, 
and also from the ancient versions of the New Testament, 
which were made into various languages in the very first 
ages of the church, and which versions are still extant ;— 
and, 3. Internal Evidence, arising from the character of the 
writers of the New Testament, from its language and style, 
from the circumstantiality of the narrative, and from the un- 
designed coincidences of the accounts delivered in the New 
Testament with the history of those times. 
I. The MmpossiIBILITY OF A FORGERY, arising from the na- 
ture of the thing itself, is evident. 
It is impossible to establish forged writings as authentic 
in any place where there are persons strongly inclined and 
well qualified to detect the fraud.2 


Now the Jews were the most violent enemies of Christianity . 
they put its founder to death ; they persecuted his disciples with 
implacable fury ; and they were anxious to stifle the new reli- 
gion in its birth. If the writings of the New Testament had 
been forged, would not the Jews have detected the imposture ? 
Is there a single instance on record where a few individuals have 
imposed a history upon the world against the testimony of a 
whole nation? Would the inhabitants of Palestine have re- 
ceived the gospels, if they had not had sufficient evidence that 
Jesus Christ really appeared among them, and performed the 
miracles ascribed to him? Or would the churches at Rome or 
at Corinth have acknowledged the epistles addressed to them as 
the genuine works of St. Paul, if he had never preached among 
them? Or, supposing any impostor to have attempted the in- 
vention and distribution of writings under his name, or the names 
of the other apostles, is it possible that they could have been re- 
ceived without contradiction in all the Christian communities 


1 Michaelis’s Introduction, vol. i. pp. 25—80. 

2 Witness (to mention no other instances) the attempt unsuccessfully 
made a few years since by Mr. Ireland, junior, in his celebrated Shak 
spearian Manuscripts, the fabrication of which was detected by Mr. Malone 
in his masterly ‘Inquiry into the Authenticity of the miscellaneous Papers 
and legal Instruments published December 24, 1795, and attributed to Shak- 
Speen Queen Elizabeth, and Henry Earl of Southampton.” 8yo, London, 
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of the three several quarters of the globe? w e might as well 
attempt to prove that the history of the reformation. is the inven- 
tion of historians, and that no revolution happened in Great 
Britain during the seventeenth century, or in France during the 
eighteenth century, and the first fifteen years of the ninetcentls 
century.’ Indeed, from the marks of integrity, simplicity, and 
fidelity, which every where pervade the writings of the apostles, 
we may be certain that they would not have attempted a 
forgery ; and if they had made the attempt in the apostolic age, 
when the things are said to have happened, every person must 
have been sensible of the forgery. As the volume called the 
New Testament consists of several pieces, which are ascribed to 
eight persons, we cannot suppose it to have been an imposture; 
for if they had written in concert, they would not differ (as in a 
subsequent page we shall see that they do) in slight matters ; 
and if one man wrote the whole, there would not be such a di- 
versity as we see in the style of the different pieces. If the apos- 
tles were all honest, they were incapable of a forgery ; and if they 
were all knaves, they were unlikely to labour to render men 
virtuous. If some of them were honest, and the rest cheats, the 
latter could not have deceived the former in respect to matters 
of fact ; nor is it probable that impostors would have attempted a 
forgery which would have exposed them to many inconveniences. 
Had parts of the Scripture been fabricated in the second or third 
century by obscure persons, their forgeries would have been re 

jected by the intelligent and respectable; and if pious and learned 
men had forged certain passages, their frauds, however well in- 
tended, would have been discovered by the captious and insig- 
nificant, who are ever prone to criticise their superiors in virtue 
or abilities. If the teachers of Christianity in one kingdom 
forged certain passages of Scripture, the copies in the hands of 
laymen would discover such forgery ; nor would it have been 
possible to obtain credit for such a forgery in other nations. 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, having understood Greek and 
Hebrew, their gospels, which were written in the former lan- 
guage, contain many Hebrew idioms aid words. Hence we 
may be certain that the gospels were not forged. by those early 
Christian writers, or fathers (as they are called), who were 
strangers to Hebrew, since in such case they would not abound 
with Hebrew words; nor by Justin Martyr, Origen, or Epipha- 
nius, since the style of the Greek writings of these fathers differs 
from that of the gospels. Lastly, as the New Testament is not 
calculated to advance the private interest of priests or rulers, it 
could not be forged by the clergy or by princes ; and as its teach- 
ers suffered in propagating it, and as it was not the established 
religion of any nation for three hundred years, it is perfectly ab- 
surd to suppose it the offspring of priestcraft, or mere political 
contrivance. For three hundred years after Christ, no man had 

any thing to dread from exposing a forgery in the books of the 

New Testament; because, during that time, the Christians had 
not the power of punishing informers.’ It was therefore morally 
impossible, from the very nature of the thing, that those books 
could be forged. 


Satisfactory as the precedin ras Ser for the genuine- 
ness and authenticity of the New Testament, arising from 
the impossibility of a forgery, unquestionably is, 

2. The direct and positive testimony arising from the ex 
TERNAL 0? HISTORICAL EVIDENCE 7s by no means inferior in 
decisiveness or importance. 'This evidence is furnished by the 
testimony of ancient writers, who have quoted or alluded to 
the books of the New Testament, and also by ancient ver- 
sions of the New Testament, in various languages, which are 
still extant. The books of the New Testament are quoted or 
alluded to by a series of Christian writers, as well as by adver- 
saries of the Christian faith, who may be traced back in regular 
succession from the present time to the apostolic age. 

This sort of evidence, Dr. Paley has remarked, “is of all 
others the most unquestionable, the least liable to any prac- 
tices of fraud, and is not diminished by the lapse of ages. 
Bishop Burnet, in the History of his own Times, ‘inserts 
various extracts from Lord Clarendon’s History. One such 
isertion is a proof that Lord Clarendon’s History was ex- 

x pucheote, vol. i. p, 3. Hney: Ari vol. xvii. p. 135, 

r. Ryan’s Evidences of the Mosaic and Christian Codes 15v, 151. 
8vo. Dublin, 1795. The argument above briefly stated is era] at ooh 
with much force and accuracy by Abbadie, in his Traité de la Vérité 
de la Religion Chrétienne, tom. ti. pp. 39—45. Amsterdam, 1719. 

5 In the first edition of this work, the historical evidence for the genuine- 
ness and authenticity of the New Testament was exhibitea cnronologically 
from the apostolic age down to the fourth century ; but as the chronologi- 
cal series ofthat evidence has veen cavilled at by the opponents of Chris- 
Hanity, © s now traced backwards from the fourth century to the a ostolic 
age, for the witty and satisfactory reasons (which do not admit o abridg 
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ment) assigned by Bishop Marsh, in his “Cours ivi 
ane ae p ) rse of Lectures on Divi 
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tant at the time when Bishop Burnet wrote, that it had been 
read by sold Burnet, that it was received by Bishop Bur- 
net as the work of Lord Clarendon, and also regarded by him 
as an authentic account of the transactions which it relates ; 
and it will bea proof of these points a thousand years hence, 
er as long as the books exist.”! This simple instance may 
serve to point out to a reader, who is little accustomed to 
such researches, the nature and value of the argument. 

In examining the quotations from the New Testament, 
which are to be found in the writings of the first ecclesiasti- 
cal writers, the learned Professor Hug? has laid down the 
following principles, the consideration of which will be suffi- 
cient to solve nearly all the objections which have been made 
against their citations :— 

1. The ancient Christian writers cite the Old Testament 
with greater exactness than the New Testament; because 
the former, being less generally known, required positive quo- 
tations, rather than vague allusions, and perhaps also evinced 
more erudition in the person who appealed to its testimony. 

2. In passages taken from the Historical Writers of the 
Old or New Testament we seldom meet with the identical 
words of the author cited : but this does not prevent allusions 
to circumstances, or to the sense, in very many instances, 
from rendering evident both the origin of the passage and the 
design of the author. 

3. Quotations from the didactic writings of the Old Testa- 
ment are generally very exact, and accompanied with the 
name of the author quoted. In this case his name is, indeed, 
generally necessary. 

4. In like manner, when quotations are made from the 
epistles of the New Testament, the name of the author cited 
is generally given, especially when the passage is not lite- 
rally stated. 

5. The fathers oftex amplify sentences of Scripture to 
which they allude: in which case they disregard the words, 
in order to develope the ideas of the sacred writers. 

6. When lreneus, and the fathers who followed him, re- 
late the actions or discourses of Jesus Christ, they almost 
always appeal to Him, and not to the evangelists whom they 
copy. Lhe Lord says—The Lord hath done it—are their ex- 
rTessions, even in those instances, where the conformity of 
their writings with our copies of the original authors is not 
sufficiently striking to exclude all uncertainty respectin the 
source whence they drew the facts or sayings Bee by 
them. (This remark is particularly worthy of attention, 
because, of all the ancient fathers, lreneus? is he who has 
rendered the strongest and most express testimony to the 
authenticity of our four gospels, and who has consequently 
drawn from them the facts and discourses which he has re- 
lated in his writings.) 

7. Lastly, it must on no account be forgotten, that the 
quotations of the fathers are not to be compared with our 
printed editions, or our textus receptus, but with the text of 
their church, and of the age in which they lived ; which text 
was sometimes purer, though most frequently less correct 
than ours, and always exhibits diversities, in themselves in- 
deed of little importance, but which nevertheless would be 
sufficient sometimes to conceal the phrase cited from readers 
who should not remember that circumstance. 

For the reason above stated, we commence the series of 
testimonies to the genuineness and authenticity of the New 
‘lestament, which are furnished by the quotations of ancient 
Christian writers, with the fathers of the fourth century ; 
because from that century downwards, the works of Curis- 
Tian Wrirers ate so full of references to the New Testa- 
ment, that it becomes unnecessary to adduce their testimonies, 
especially as they would only prove that the books of Serip- 
ture never lost their character or authority with the Christian 
church. The witnesses to the genuineness of the books of the 
New Testament, in this century, are very numerous; but, 
as it would extend this chapter to too great a length, were 
we to detail them all, it may suffice to remark, that we have 
not fewer than TEN distinct catalogues of these books. Six 
agree exactly with our pee canon; namely, the lists of 
Athanasius (a. p. 315),4 Epiphanius (a. p. 370),° Jerome 


1 Paley’s Evidences, vol. i. p. 173. 

2 Cellérier, Essai @’une Introduction Critique au Nouveau Testament, pp. 
17—19. Hug’s Introduction to the Writings of the New Testament, by Dr. 
Wait, vol. i. pp. 40—44. 

3 The testimony of Irenezus is given in p. 43. A , 

4 The testimony of Athanasius will be found at full length in Dr. Lardner’s 
Credibility of the Gospel History, part ii. Works, vol. iv. pp- 280—294, of 
the Svo. edition of 1789, or vol. ii: pp. 888—406. of the 4to. edition. The tes- 
timonies adduced in Lardner, may likewise be seen on a smaller scale in 
Professor Less’s valuable work on ‘‘The Authenticity, uncorrupted Pre- 
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(a. p, 392),° Rufinus (a. p. 390.),’ Augustine,’ Bishop of 
Hippo in Africa (a. p. 394), and of the forty-four bishops as- 
sembled in the third council of Carthage (at which Au- 
gustine was present, s.p. 397).2 Of the other four cata- 
logues, those of Cyril, Bishop of Jerusalem (a. p. 340),! of 
the bishops at the council of Laodicea (4. D. 364),!! and of 
Gregory of Nazianzum, Bishop of Constantinople (a. p. 
375),!2 are the same with our canon, excepting that the 
Revelation is omitted ; and Philaster or Philastrius,!? Bishop 
of Brixia or Brescia (a. D. 380), in his list, omits the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, and the Revelation, though he acknow- 
ledges both these books in other parts of his works. 

Of these various catalogues, that of Jzromm is the most 
remarkable. He was born about the middle of the fourth 
century, and was ordained presbyter by Paulinus, at Antioch, 
in the year 378, about which time he is placed by Bp. Marsh, 
Dr. Cave, and others, though Dr. Lardner (whose date we 
have followed) places him about the year 392, when he 
wrote his celebrated book of illustrious men. ‘ It is well 
known that Jerome was the most learned of the Latin 
fathers; and he was peculiarly qualified, not only by his 
profound erudition, but by his extensive researches, his va- 
rious travels, and his lone residence in Palestine, to investi- 

ate the authenticity of tiie several books which compose 
the New Testament. Of these books he has given a cata- 
logue in his epistle to Paulinus, on the study of the Holy 
Scriptures.'*_ He begins his catalogue (which is nearly at 
the close of the epistle) with the four evangelists, Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, John. The Acts of the Apostles he mentions 
as another work of St. Luke, whose praise is in the Gospel. 
He says that St. Paul wrote epistles to seven churches : the 
seven churches are such as we find in the titles of the Hpis- 
tles of St. Paul contained in our present copies of the New 
Testament. Of the Epistle to the Hebrews he observes, 
that most persons (namely, in the Latin church) did not 
consider it as an epistle of St. Paul: but we shall presently 
see that his own opinion was different. He further states, 
that St. Paul wrote to Timothy, Titus, and Philemon. The 
seven catholic epistles he ascribes to James, Peter, John, 
and Jude, and expressly says that they were apostles. And 
he concludes his catalogue with the remark, that the Reve- 
lation of John has as many mysteries as words. ‘This cata- 
logue accords with the books which we receive at present, 
with the exception of the Epistle to the Hebrews. The re- 
jection of this epistle isa fact which Jerome has not at- 
tempted to conceal; and therefore, as he confidently speaks 
of all the other books of the New Testament, his testimony 
is so much the more in their favour. As we are now con- 
cerned with a statement of facts, it would be foreign to our 
pee purpose to inquire into the causes which induced the 

atin church to reject the Epistle to the Hebrews. But what- 
ever those causes may have been, they did not warrant the re- 
jection of it, in the estimation of Jerome himself. For in his 
Catalogue of Ecclesiastical Writers, or, as it is frequently 
called, his Treatise of Illustrious Men, and in the article re- 
lating to St.Paul, Jerome expressly asserts that St. Paul 
wrote the epistle to the Hebrews. And in his Epistle to 
Dardanus,! alluding to the then prevailing custom in the 
Latin church to reject the Epistle to the Hebrews, he adds, 
‘but we receive it ;’? and he assigns this powerful reason, 
which it is necessary to give in his own words, ‘nequaquam 
hujus temporis conswetudinem, sed veterum seriptorum aucto- 
ritatem sequentes.-—To his catalogue of the books of the 
New Testament may be added his revision of the Latin ver- 
sion, which revision contained the same books as we have 
at present.”!6 In this revision Jerome was employed by 
Damasus, then Bishop of Rome, to collate many ancient 
Greek copies of the New Testament, and by them to correct 
the Latin version then in use, wherever they appeared to 


servation, and Credibility of the New Testament,” translated by My. King- 
don, 8vo. London, 1804; and especially in. F. Schmidius’s “Historia An- 
tiqua et Vindicatio Canonis Sacri Veteris Novique Testamenti.” 8vo. Lipsiz, 
1775. 

5s Lardner, 8vo. vol. iv. pp. 311—819. ; 4to. vol. ii. pp. 416—420. 

6 [bid. 8vo. vol. v. pp. 1—74, ; 4to. vol. ii. pp. 531—872. 

1 Ibid. 8vo. vol. v. pp. 75—78. ; 4to. vol. ii. pp. 572—574, 

8 Ibid. 8vo. vol. v. pp. 81—123. ; 4to. vol. ii. pp. 576—599. 

9 Ibid. 8vo. vol. v. pp. 79, 80. ; 4to. vol. ii. pp. 574, 575, 

10 Ibid. 8vo. vol. iv. pp. 299—3803. ; 4to. vol. 1i. pp. 409—411. 

11 Canon 59. The canons of this council were, not long afterwards, re 
ceived into the body of the canons of the universal church. Lardner, 8vo. 
vol. iv. pp. 308—831L. ; 4to. vol. ii. pp. 414416. 

12 Lardner, 8vo. vol. iv. pp. 406—411. ; 4to, vol. ii. pp. 469—472. 

18 Ibid. Svo. vol. iv. pp. 499—5O1. ; 4to. vol. ii. pp. 522,523. 

14 Tom. iv. part 2. col. 568. ed. Martianay. 15 Tom. ii. col, 608. 

16 Bp. Marsh’s Course of Lectures on the several Branches of Divinity, 
part v, pp. 20-22. 
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cisagree materially with the true original. This task, he 
tells us, he performed with great care in the four Gospels, 
about the year 384; and he made the same use of the Greek 
copies in his commentaries on St. Paul’s Epistles to the 
Galatians, Ephesians, Titus, and Philemon, and most_pro- 
bably also in his commentaries on the other parts of the New 
Testament. 2 

The next distinguished writer anterior to Jerome was Evsz- 
Bius, Bishop of Cesarea, who flourished in the ae 315,— 
aman of extraordinary learning, diligence and judgment, and 
singularly studious in the Scriptures. He received the books 
of the New Testament ae as we have them, and in his 
various writings has produced quotations from all, or nearly 
all of them. ie chief work is his Ecclesiastical History, 
in which he records the history of Christianity from its com- 
mencement to his own time; and having diligently read the 
works of Christian antiquity, for the express purpose of as- 
certaining what writings had been received as the genuine 

roductions of the apostles and evangelists, in the third, 
ourth, and twenty-fourth chapters of his third book, he has 
particularly treated on the various books of the New Tes- 
tament; and in the twenty-fifth chapter he has delivered, 
not his own private opinion, but the opinion of the church, 
mxrnoiorinn mapadoois, the sum of what he had found in the 
writings of the primitive Christians. As the result of his 
inquiries, he reduces the books of the New Testament into 
the three following classes; viz. 

TL. Opcrcycuccevers Tprpat (avamoroyypesvars’ OF arnbete nas eerrrccot 5) 
that is, writings which were wniversally received as the 

enuine works of the persons whose names they bear. In 
this class Eusebius reckons, 1. The four Gogpelat 2. The 
Acts of the Apostles; 3. 'The Epistles of Paul; 4. The first 
Epistle of John; 5. The first Epistle of Peter. The Revela- 
tion of John might also perhaps be placed in this class, be- 
cause some think its authenticity incontrovertible, yet the 
majority leave the matter undetermined. 

I. Avreacyceevas Tpapar; that is, writings on whose au- 
thenticity the ancients were not unanimous. According to 
Eusebius, even these have the majority of voices among the 
ancients in their favour. He expressly calls them yrapncv 
omcs roe roars (writings acknowledged by most to be ge- 
nuine, ) and WApPh THUS OU TWV ELKXANTILSIKOY YYVOTHIAVaS (received 
by the majority.) A few doubted of their authenticity ; and 
therefore Kusebius ranks them under the class of contested 
books. In this class he enumerates, of the writings of the 
New Testament, 1. The Epistle of James; 2. The Epistle 
of Jude; 3. The second Epistle of Peter; 4. The second 
and third Epistles of John. he Revelation of John, he 
adds, is also by some placed in this class.! 

TIL. NoSa:Tpzpas 5 that is, writings confessedly spurious. 
Among these he enumerates the acts of Paul; the Shepherd 
of Hermas; the Revelation of Peter; the Epistle of Barna- 
bas; the Doctrines of the Apostles; and the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews. 

Besides these, Eusebius mentions certain books which 

may constitute a fourth class (for the twenty-fifth chapter of 
the third book of his Ecclesiastical History is not remark- 
Pee Ector) 3 viz. 
_ IV. Avsmo nxt ducoeéy (absurd and impious;) that is, writ- 
ings which had been universally rejected as evidently spurious. 
In this class he includes the Gospel of Peter, of Thomas, and 
of Matthias ; the Acts of Andrew, of John, and of other apos- 
tles. These writings, says he, contain evident errors, are 
written in a style entirely different from that of the apostles, 
and have not been thought worthy of being mentioned by 
any one of the ancients.? 

A few years before the time of Eusebius, or about the 
year 300, Arnosius, a teacher of rhetoric af Sicca in Africa,? 
and Lacrantivs his pupil,‘ composed, among other works, 
elaborate vindications of the Christian religion, which prove 
their acquaintance with the writings of the New ‘Testament, 
ou they did not cite them by name, because they ad- 
dressed their works to the Gentiles. Lactantius, indeed, 
assigns this very reason for his reserve; notwithstandin 
which Dr. Lardner remarks, ‘“* He seems to show that the 
Christians of that time were so habituated to the language 
of Scripture, that it was not easy for them to avoid the use 
of it, whenever they discoursed upon things of a religious 
nature.” 


1 For, in early times, some believed that this work was not composed 
by John the Apostle, but by a presbyter of the same name, or by some 
other person. 

9 Lardner, 8vo. vol. iv. pp. 200—275. ; 4to. vol. ii. pp. 355—395, 

3 Lardner, 8vo. vol. iv. pp. 1—24.; 4to. vol. ii. pp. Dad —257, 

* Ibid. 8vo. vol. iv. pp. 24—S87. ; 4to. vol. ii, pp. 257—292, 
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During the next preceding forty years, the imperfect re- 
mains of numerous writers are still extant, In which tney 
either cite the Historical Scriptures of the New ‘Testament, 
or speak of them in terms of profound respect; but the tes- 
timony of Vicrorinus Bishop of Pettaw in Germany is par: 
ticularly worthy of notice, on account of the remoteness of 
his situation from that of Origen and Cyprian, who were 
Africans. Victorinus wrote commentaries on different books 
of the Old Testament, an exposition of some passages of 
Matthew’s Gospel, a commentary on the Apocalypse, and 
various controversial treatises against the heretics of his day ; 
in which we have valuable and most explicit testimonies to 
almost every book of the New Testament.® 

Ofall the fathers who flourished in the third century, the most 
learned and laborious unquestionably was Origen, who was 
born in Egypt, a. p. 184 or 185, and died about the year 253. 
It is said of him, that he did not so much recommend Chris- 
tianity by what he preached or wrote, as by the general tenor 
of his life. So great, indeed, was the estimation in which 
he was held, even among the heathen philosophers, that they 
dedicated their writings to him, and submitted them to his 
revisal.?7 Of the critical labours of Origen upon the Scrip- 
tures, we have spoken at considerable length in a subsequent 

art of this work ;® but, besides these Grbich in themselves 
orm a decisive testimony to the authenticity of the Scriptures, ) 
he wrote a three-fold exposition of all the books of the Scrip- 
ture, viz. scholia or short notes, tomes or extensive com- 
mentaries, in which he employed all his learning, critical, 
sacred, and profane, and a variety of homilies and tracts for 
the people. Although a small portion only of his works has 
come down to us, yet in them he uniformly bears testimony 
to the ecient e of the New Testament, as we now have 
it; and he is the first writer who has given us a perfect cata- 
logue of those books which Christians unanimously (or at 
least the greater part of them) have considered as the genuine 
and divinely inspired writings of the apostles.° 

Grecory Bishop of Neo-Cesarea,!° and Dionysius Bishop 
of Alexandria,!! were pupils of Origen; so that their testimo- 
nies to the New Testament, which are very numerous, are 
in fact but repetitions of his. In the writings of Cyprian 
Bishop of Carthage, who flourished a few years after Origen, 
and suffered martyrdom, a. p. 258, we have most copious 
quotations from almost all the books of the New Testament. 12 

Further, during the first thirty years of the third century, 
there are extant fragments of several writers, in all of which 
there is some reference to the books of the New Testament. 
Thus Caius, surnamed Romanus, who was a presbyter of 
the church of Rome,!’ quotes all the epistles of Saint Paul 
as his genuine productions, except the Epistle to the He- 
brews, which he has omitted to enumerate among the rest. 
Hippotytus Portvensis also has several references to most 
of the books of the New Testament.14 Ammonius com- 
posed a Harmony the Four Gospels,!® and Junius Arri- 
canus endeavoured to remove the apparent contradictions in 
the ape t of Jesus Christ as delivered by the evangelists 
Matthew and Luke.16 

From the third century we now ascend to the second, in 
which flourished Terrur.ian, a presbyter of the church of 
Carthage, who was born in the year 160, and died about the 
year 220. He became a Montanist about the year 200 ; and 
Christian writers have commonly distinguished between 
what he wrote before that period, and what he published 
afterwards. His testimony, however, to the aut ority of 
the canonical Scriptures, both before and after he embraced 
the tenets of Montanus, is exactly the same. He uniformly 
recognizes the four Gospels, as written by the evangelists 


5 As Novatus, Rome, a. p. 251; Dionysius, Rome, a. p. 259 ; Commodian, 
A.D. 270; Anatolius, Laodicea, a. p. 270; Theognostus, A. p. 282; Methodius, 
Lycia, A. p. 290 ; and Phileas Bishop of Thmuis in Egypt, a. p. 296. Accounts 
of these writers, and extracts from their testimonies to the New Tes- 
tament, are collected and given at length by Dr. Lardner. (Works, vol. iii. 
8vo. or vol. ii. 4to.) 

6 Lardner, 8vo. vol. iii. pp: 286—303.; 4to. vol. ii. pp. 88—98 

1 Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. lib. vi. c. 19. 

8 See On Scrip. Crit. Part 1. Chap. Ill. Sect. iii. § 2. 1. 4. infra. 

® Lardner, 8vo. vol. ii. pp. 442—544. ; 4to. vol. i. pp. 519—575. 

10 Ibid. 8vo. vol. iii. pp. 25—57. ; 4to. vol. i. pp. Sol 608 

41 Lardner, 8vo. vol, iii. pp. 57—132 ; 4to. vol. i. pp. 609--650, 

19 Ibid. 8vo. vol. iii. pp. BB i83.; 4to. vol. ii. pp. 3. 30, 5 

13 Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. lib. vi. c..20.. Lardner, 8vo. vol, i pp. 372—379. ; 
4to. vol. i. pp.481-484. A critical edition of the Fragment of Caius will be 
found in Dr. Routh’s Reliquiz Sacre, vol. ii. pp. 1--32. See also Dr. Routh’s 
fourth volume, pp. 1—37. A translation of the same fragment will be found 
in vol. i. pp. 159—161. of Sermons on the Evidences of “Christianity by the 
Rev. Daniel Wilson, M. A. (now D. D. and Bishop of Calcutta.) 3 

14 Lardner, 8vo. vol. ii. Dp . 397—413. ; 4to. vol. i. pp. 495—503. 

15 ioe ro: oF fe Sane vol. i. pp. 503513, 

+6 Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. lib. i.c.7. Lardner, 8vo. vol. ii, ~ ; 
voli. pp B13 2518. ; vol. ii. pp. 431--441. ; 4to 
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to whom we ascribe them; distinguishing Matthew and 
John as apostles, and Mark and Luke as apostolical men; 
and asserting the authority of their writings as inspired 
books, acknowledged by the Christian church from their 
original date. His works are filled with quotations by name, 
and with long extracts from all the writings of the New 
Testament, except the Epistle of James, the second Epistle 
of Peter, and the second and third Epistles of John. But 
if an author does not profess to give a complete catalogue 
of the books of the New Testament, his mere silence in re- 
gard to any book isno argument against it. Dr. Lardner has 
observed, that the quotations from the small volume of the 
New Testament, by Tertullian, are both longer and more 
numerous than the quotations are from all the works of Ci- 
cero, in writers of all characters, for several ages. Further, 
Tertullian has expressly affirmed that, when he wrote, the 
Christian peace were open to the inspection of all the 
world, both Christian and heathen, without exception. 
And it also appears, that in his time there was already a 
Latin version of some part of the New Testament, if not of 
the whole of it: for, at least in one instance, he appeals 
from the language of such version to the authority of the 
authentic copies in Greek.! 

Contemporary with Tertullian was Crement of Alexan- 
dria, who gives an account of the order in which the four 
Gospels were written, and quotes almost all the books of the 
New Testament so often by name, and so amply, that to ex- 
tract his citations would ie large portion Be this volume. 
As he was the preceptor of Origen, and travelled in quest of 
authentic information, and did not give his assent to the 
Scriptures until he had accurately examined them, his testi- 
mony to their authenticity possesses the greater weight.” 

Turopuitus Bishop of Antioch, a. p. 181, in his three 
books to Autolycus, could only mention the Scriptures occa- 
sionally, from the particular object he had in view : but he 
has evident allusions to the Gospels of Matthew and John, 
We Epistle to the Romans, and the first Epistle to Timo- 
thy.’ 

ATHENAGORAS, a philosopher and a native of Athens, who 
flourished about the year 180, is the most polished and ele- 

ant author of Christian antiquity. In his Apology for the 

shristians, presented to the emperor Marcus Antoninus, and 
in his Treatise on the Resurrection of the Dead, he has in- 
disputably quoted the Gospels of Matthew and John, the 
Epistles to the Romans, and the two Epistles to the Corin- 
thians.4 

Prior to these writers was Irzenaus, who succeeded the 
martyr Pothinus, in the bishopric of Lyons about the year 
170, or perhaps a few years later. is testimony to the 
genuineness and authenticity of the New Testament is the 
more important and valuable, because he was a disciple of 
Polycarp, who was a disciple of St. John, and had also con- 
versed with many others who had been instructed by the 
apostles and immediate disciples of Jesus Christ. Though 
he wrote many works, his five books against heresies are all 
that remain: in these he has shown himself to be well ac- 
quainted with heathen authors, and the absurd and intricate 
iiotions of the heretics, as well as with the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testament. eponen he has nowhere given 
us a professed catalogue of the books of the New 'Testa- 
ment, we learn from his treatise that he received as authen- 
tic and canonical Scriptures, and ascribed to the persone 
whose names they bear, the four Gospels, (the authors of 
which he describes, and the occasions on which they were 
written,) the Acts of the Apostles, the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, the Epistles to the Ga atians, Ephesians, Ei pian, 
and Colossians, the first and second Epistles to the ‘Thessa- 
lonians, the two Epistles to Timothy, the Epistle to Titus 
(all which Epistles he has repeatedly ascribed to Paul), the 
two Epistles of Peter, and the first and second Epistles of 
John. TIreneus has alluded to the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
but he is silent concerning the question, whether that Epistle 
was written by Paul. e are not, however, as Bishop 
Marsh has fall observed, to attach to his silence more Im- 
portance than it deserves.‘ Irenzus, though born a Greek, 
was transplanted to the Latin church, which then rejected 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. If therefore he had quoted it 
as authority in controversial writings, he would have afforded 

1 Sciamus plane non sic esse in Graco authentico. Tertullian de raat 
ce. Ll. Lardner, 8vo. vol. ii. pp. 250—287. ; 4to. vol. i. pp.416—436. Sir H.M. 
Wellwood’s Pisce on the Evidences of the Jewish and Christian Re- 
re erdier, 8v0, vol. fi pp; 205213. Ato, vol. pp 392412, 

2 Ibid. 8vo. vol. ii. pp. 190—202. ; 4to. vol. i. pp- 383—389. 

4 Ibid, vo. vol- ii. pp. 180—187. ; 4to. vol. i pp: 377—381. 
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his adversaries this ready answer, that he p:cduced as au 
thority what was not allowed by his own church. And, 
since he has nowhere asserted, that Saint Paul was not the 
author of that Epistle, his mere silence argues rather tne 
custom of the Latin church (as it is termed by Jerome), than 
the opinion of Ireneus himself.’ He has quoted the Epis- 
tle of James once, and to the book of Revelation his testi- 
mony is clear and positive: he has not only cited it very 
often, but has expressly ascribed it to the apostle John, and 
has distinctly spoken of the exact and ancient copies of this , 
book, as being confirmed by the agreeing testimony of those 
who had personally conversed with John himself. 

In short, we have the testimony of Ireneus, in one form 
or other, to every one of the books of the New Testament, 
except the Epistle to Philemon, the third Epistle of John, 
and the Epistle of Jude; which, as they contain no point 
of doctrine, could not afford any matter for quotations in the 
particular controversies in which Ireneus was engaged, 
whose writings (it must be recollected) were wholly contro- 
versial. 

Considering the age in which he lived, and his access to 
the original sources of information, the testimony of Ireneus 
to the genuineness and authenticity of the New Testament, 
gives to such of his writings as are extant, a perpetual in- 
terest and value in the Christian church: for his “ quotations 
are so numerous, and many of them are so long, as to afford 
undoubted evidence that the bogs of the New Testament, 
which were known to the disciplés of Polycarp, are the same 
books which have descended to the present age.” In addi- 
tion to the preceding remarks it may be stated that Ireneus 
mentions * the Code of the New Testament as well as the Old,”? 
and calls the one as well as the other, “ the Oracles of God, 
and Writings dictated by his Word and Spirit.’”6 

About the year 170, during the reign of Marcus Antonius, 
the Christians in Gaul suffered a terrible persecution, par- 
ticularly at Vienne and Lyons, whence they sent an affectin 
narrative to their brethren in Asia. In this epistle, of “itiieh 
Eusebius has preserved the greater part, there are exact re 
ferences to the Gospels of Luke and John, the Acts of the 
Apostles, the Epistles to the Romans, Ephesians, Philip- 

ians, 1 Timothy, 1 Peter, 1 John, and the Revelation of St. 
ohn.’ In this persecution, Pothinus Bishop of Lyons, the 
predecessor of Ireneus, was put to death. 

‘At this time also flourished Mrzrro Bishop of Sardis, in 
Lydia, whom some writers have conjecture (but without 
any authority from Christian antiquity) to be the angel of 
the church of Sardis, to whom the epistle is directed in Rev. 
ii. 1—6. He appears to have been a voluminous writer, as 
the titles of thirteen treatises of his have been transmitted 
to us, thongh none of them have reached our times, except 
a few fragments preserved by Eusebius and Jerome. He 
travelled into the East, to ascertain the Jewish canon, and 
left a catalogue of the books of the Old Testament. From 
the language cited from him with regard to the Old Testa- 
ment, as distinguished from the New, there is reason to con- 
clude that there was then extant a volume or collection of 
books, called the New Testament, containing the writings of 
apostles and apostolical men. One of Melito’s treatises waa 
a commentary on the Revelation of Saint John.* 

Hxcrsippus, who was a converted Jew, was born in the 
besinnine of the second century, and, according to the Alex- 
aa Chronicle. died in the reign of the emperor Com: 
modus. He relates that, in his journey from Palestine ta 
Rome, he conversed with many bishops, all of whom held 
one and the same doctrine ; and that “in every city the same 
doctrine was taught, which the law and the prophets, and the 
Lord teacheth ;” in which passage, by ‘the Lord,” he must 
mean the Scriptures of the New Testament, which he cons 
sidered as containing the very doctrine taught and preached 
by Jesus Christ.® A 

Tartan flourished about the year 172; he was converted 
from heathenism to Christianity by reading the books of the 
Old Testament, and by reflecting on the corruptions and ab- 
surdities of gentilism. After the death of Justin Martyr, 
whose follower or pupil he is said to have been, Tatian 
adopted various absurd and heretical tenets, which are de- 
tailed by ecclesiastical historians. He egmpers a Horney 
of the Gospels, called AIA TESZAPQN, of the four ; in whic 


8 Bp. Marsh’s Lectures, part v. p. 41. : 
¢ Ibid. part v. p. 43. Lardner, 8vo. vol. ii. pp 153—180. ; 4to. vol. i. pp. 363 


—377. ellwood’s Discourses, p. 227. ti 

1 Eusebius, Hist. Hcocl. lib. v. ¢} 1—4, Lardner, 8vo. vol. ii. pp. 148—153. ; 
4to. vol. i. pp. 360—362. 

8 Tocdaer, 8vo. vol. ii. pp- 146—148.; 4to. vol. i. pp. 358, 359, 

® Ibid. Svo. vol. iis pp. 141—145.; 4to- vol. i. pp. - 363. 
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ne is charged with maxing alterations and omissions in such 
passages of the Gospels as opposed his heretical tenets. 
Vhe fragments of this harmony, which have been preserved 
by Clement of Alexandria who wrote against Tatian, prove 
that it was compiled from the same Gospels which we now 
have, and recognize as canonical.!_ The identity of the Gos- 
pels harmonized by the latter, with our Gospels, is further 
proved by the fact, that a Greek manuscript of the Gospels in 
the British Museum (Codex Harleianus 5647) contains a 
scholium, the object of which is to support a various reading 
by the authority of Tatian.? Eusebius’s account of TaTian’s 
fea further proves, that in the earliest times there were 
four Gospels, and only four, which were in esteem with the 
Christians. His oration or discourse against the Gentiles, 
which is said to have been the most useful of all his writ- 
ings, contains several quotations from, and allusions to, the 
Gospels.3 : : 

Justin, surnamed the Martyr, from his having sealed 
with his blood his confession of the truth of the Christian re- 
ligion, was one of the most learned fathers of the second cen- 
tury. He was born at Sichem, or Flavia Neapolis, a city of 
Samaria in Palestine, about the year 89. He was converted 
to Christianity, a. p. 133, flourished chiefly from the year 140 
and afterwards, and suffered martyrdom in 164 or 167. He 
wrote several pieces, of which only his two apologies for the 
Christians, one addressed to the emperor Titus Antoninus 
Pius, and the other to the emperor Marcus Antoninus and the 
senate and people of Rom (this last is not entire), and his 
Dialogue with Trypho the Jew, have been preserved. From 
this dialogue we learn, that before his conversion, Justin had 
varefully studied the Stoic, Pythagorean, and Platonic sys- 
tems of philosophy; and that he embraced Christianity at 
last, as the only safe and useful philosophy. The sincerity, 
learning, and antiquity of Justin, therefore, constitute him a 
witness of the highest importance. He has numerous quo- 
tations from, as well as allusions to, the four Gospels, which 
he uniformly represents as containing the genuine and au- 
thentic accounts of Jesus Christ and of his doctrine. He 
terms them, ‘* Memoirs,” or commentaries, ‘‘ Memoirs of the 
Apostles,” ** Christ?s Memoirs ;” “* Memoirs of the Apostles and 
their Companions, who have written the history of all things 


concerning our Saviour Jesus Christ;” by which he evi- 
dently means the Gospels of Matthew and John, of Mark 
and Luke. Further, in his first apology he tells us, that the 


memoirs of the apostles and the writings of the prophets were 
read and expounded in the Christian assemblies for public 
worship: whence it is evident that the Gospels were at that 
time well known in the world, and not designedly concealed 
from any one. The writings of Justin also contain express 
references to, or quotations from, the Acts of the Apostles, 
the Epistle to the Romans, the first Epistle to the Corin- 
. thians, the Epistles to the Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, 
and Colossians, the second E pee to the Thessalonians, the 
Epistle of Peter, and the book of Revelation, which he ex- 
‘pressly says was written by “John, one of the apostles of 
Christ.’”4 
Anterior to Justin, was Papias, Bishop of Hierapolis in 
Asia, whose public life-is placed between the years 110 and 
116. He was well acquainted with Polyearp and John the 
presbyter or elder, both of them apostolical men, if not with 
the apostle John himself; consequently he had access to the 
best sources of information. He bears express testimony to 
the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, which he ascribes to those 
evangelists; he has also quoted the first Epistle of Peter and 
the first Epistle of John, and alludes to the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, as well as to the book of Revelation. 
We have now traced the external evidence for the genu- 
ineness and authenticity of the New Testament, from the 
present time backward to the second century, without the aid 


1 Clement. Alexandrin. Stromata, lib. iii. c. 12, 13. Ephrem the Syrian 
wrote a Commentary on Tatian’s work, which was known to the writers of 
the Syrian church; one of whom, Dionysius Barsalibeus tells us from this 
commentary, that the diatessaron of Tatian was a harmony composed of our 
four Gospels. Theodoret, Bishop of Cyrus in Syria in the fourth century. 
mentions the alterations and excisions made by Tatian; and adds that he 
saw the work, which in other respects was correct, generally used by the 
orthodox themselves, from whom he collected and took away two hundred 
copies, in order to substitute for them others which had‘not been altered, 
eee Heret. Fab.1.1 ¢ 20. cited in Cellérier’s Introduction au Nouv. 
Test. p. 23. 

2 Gellérier, Introd. au Nouv. Test. p. 23. 

3 Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. lib. iv. c.29. Lardner, 8vo. vol. ii. pp. 135—140. ; 
4to. vol. i: pp. 353—355. d 

4 Lardner, 8vo. vol. ii. pp. 115—129.; dto. vol. i. pp. 341—349. M. Vernet 
has written a very interesting account of Justin’s conversion to Christianity, 
and of his services in its behalf. See his Traité de la Vérité de la Religion 
Chrétienne. tom, x. pp. 154—180. 
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of the apostolic fathers, (that is, of those who were the im- 
mediate contemporaries or disciples, acquaintances, or suc- 
cessors of the apostles,) or of any other writers whose tes- 
timony can in any way be questioned. ‘“ But though we have 
sufficient proof, independently of the apostolic fathers, there 
is no reason for our rejecting them altogether as useless. 
When the passages in their writings, which are supposed 
only from their resemblance to have been borrowed from cor- 
responding passages in the Gospels, or other books, are 
brought forward, as usual, in the first instance, we are then 
indeed lost in uncertainty, whether such passages were bor- 
rowed from the New Testameut or not. But when we have 
already proved, that such books of the New Testament, as 
they are supposed to have quoted, were then in existence, and 
therefore mght have been quoted by them, it becomes much 
more credible, that those books really were quoted by them. 
It is true, that, if the validity of a witness must be previously 
established by means which prove of themselves what the wit- 
ness is intended to prove, the importance of his evidence is 
thereby diminished. But in the present case we are not so 
much concerned with the obtaining of more evidence, which 
is quite unnecessary, as with showing, that the testimony of 
the apostolic fathers, as far as it goes, is consistent with the 
evidence already produced.’> ‘There are, however, some 
books of the New Testament, mentioned by name, and 
others which are so expressly alluded to by the apostolic 
fathers, as to prove most clearly that such writings must have 
been extant in their time: and although (as above remarked) 
their testimony is not absolutely necessary to complete the 
series of evidence for the genuineness and authenticity of the 
New Testament, yet it may be satisfactory to the reader to 
see their attestations; because, independently of their quota- 
tions from the books of the New Testament, and of their al- 
lusions to them, the apostolic fathers were the chief persons 
from whom the writers, that immediately succeeded them, re- 
ceived the information which they have transmitted to us, con 
cerning the authors, and the general reception of those books. 
The testimony, therefore, of these apostolical men forms an 
important link in that unbroken chain of evidence which was 
intended for the conviction of the latest ages: and though 
their works might at first have been published anonymously, 
from a dread oe persecution, yet the authors of them were 
well known at that time, nor do we find any difference 
among the ancients concerning them. The antiquity of their 
writings being admitted, it is immaterial whether they were 
written by those persons whose names they bear, or not; 
especially as it is clear from their contents, that the authors 
of them were pious and good men. For the writings in 
question were pious and moral, worthy of the apostolical age, 
and of apostolical men ; and are not calculated to serve any 
party, nor to countenance any opinion of the then existin 
sects of PRueoehy: They are also written ina style of 
evangelical simplicity, in a spirit of peace, charity, and re- 
signation, and without that display of learning which occurs 
in the writings of the fathers of the second and third centu- 
ries.® 

The apostolic fathers are five in number, viz. Barnabas, 
Clement, Hermas, Ignatius, and Polycarp. 

1. Barnazas, the fellow-labourer of Paul, (Acts xiii. 2, 3. 
46, 47. 1 Cor. ix. 6.) who is also expressly styled an apos- 
tle (Acts xiv. 14.), is the author of an epistle that was held 
in the greatest esteem by the ancients, and which is still 
extant. In this epistle, though no book of the New Testa- 
ment is expressly named in it, yet there are to be found ex- 
pressions, which are identically the same that occur in the 
Gospel of Matthew ; and one in particular, which is intro- 
duced with the formula, ‘7 7s written,” which was used by 
the Jews when they cited their sacred books. The epistle 
of Barnabas further contains the exact words of several other 
texts of the New Testament, and there are allusions to some 
others: it also contains many phrases and reasonings used 
by the oat? Paul, whom the author resembles, as his 
fellow-labourer, without copying him. It is to be observed, 
that Barnabas cites, or alludes to, many more passages out 
of the Old Testament than from the New; which is to be 


5 Bishop Marsh’s Lectures, part v. p. 65. 

6 The best edition of the writings of the apostolic fathersisto be found in 
the work intitled SiS. Patrum, qui temporibus apostolicis floruerunt, Bar- 
nabe, Clementis, Herma, Ignatii, Polycarpi, Opera vera et supposititia 
una cum Clementis, Ignatit, Polycarpt, Actis et Martyriis J. B. Cotele- 
rius Soc. Sorbon. Theol. ex MSS. Codd. eruit, versionibusque et notis il- 
lustravit. Recensuit, notasque adjecit, Joannes Clericus. 2 vols. folio, 
Amst. 1724. An excellent English translation of the genuine writings ofthe 
apostolic fathers was made by Archbishop Wake, of which a new edition 
was published in 1817 
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attributed to the time and character of the writer, who was a 
Jew, and who ar ued chiefly with Jews. 

2. Cremenr, Bisho of Rome, and a fellow-labourer of 
the apostle Paul (Phil. lv. 3.), wrote an epistle (which has 
not come down to us entire) in the name of the church at 
Rome, to the church at Corinth, in order to compose certain 
dissensions that prevailed there. In this epistle there are 
several passages, which exhibit the words of Christ as they 
stand in the Gospels, without mentioning them as quotations, 
ss Sg gh to the usage which then generally prevailed. He 
also cites most of the epistles. It is generally supposed 
that Clement was ordained Bishop of Rome a. p. 91, and 
ne jhe died in the third year of the reign of Trajan, a. . 

3. Hermas was also contemporary with Paul, by whom 
he is mentioned in the Epistle to the Romans. (xvi. 14.) He 
wrote a work in three books, towards the close of the first 
century, entitled the “ Pastor” or “Shepherd,” which was 
highly esteemed by the early fathers. It was originally 
written in Greek, though now extant only in a Latin version, 
and it contains numerous allusions to the New Testament.’ 

4. Ienatius was Bishop of Antioch, a. p. 70, and suffered 
martyrdom a.p. 107, or, according to.some accounts, A. D. 
116. If (as some have supposed) he was not one of the 
little children whom Jesus took up in his arms and blessed, 
it is certain that he conversed familiarly with the apostles, 
and was perfectly acquainted with their doctrine. e has 
left several epistles that are still extant, in which he has dis- 
tinetly quoted the Gospels of Matthew and John, and has 
cited or alluded to the Acts and most of the Epistles. 

5. Potycarp was an immediate disciple of the apostle 
John, by whom he was also appointed Bishop of Smyrna. 
He had conversed with many who had seen oe Christ, 
and is supposed to have been the angel of the church of 
Smyrna, to whom the epistle in the Revelation is addressed. 
He suffered martyrdom about the year 166. Of the various 
writings which he is recorded to have left, only one epistle 
remains ; and in this he has nearly forty allusions to the dif- 
ferent books of the New Testament.® 

On the preceding testimonies of the apostolic fathers, we 
may remark, that, without any professed intention to ascer- 
tain the canon of the New Testament, they ‘‘ have most 
effectually ascertained it, by their quotations from the seve- 
ral books which it contains, or by their explicit references to 
them, as the authentic Scriptures received and relied on as 
inspired oracles, by the whole Christian church. They most 
frequently use the same words which are still read in the 
New Testament ; and, even when they appear to have quoted 
fom memory, without intending to confine themselves to 
che same language, or to have merely referred to the Serip- 
tares, without professing to quote them, it is clear that they 
had precisely the same texts in their view which are still 
found in the books of the New 'estament. But, what is of 
chief importance on this subject, every competent judge of 
their writings must perceive, on the one hand, that, in all 
the questions which occurred to them, either in doctrine or 
morals, they uniformly appealed to the same Scriptures 
which are in our possession; and, on the other hand, that 
they were isecealy accustomed to refer to all the books 
of the New Testament containing what related to the sub- 
jects which they were led to discuss, without appearing to 
have intentionally omitted any of them. All the inspired 
books, or the same texts, are not quoted by every writer ; as 
the subject of the Hpistle to Ge could not be so fre- 
quently appealed to, as the doctrine of larger and more argu- 
mentative epistles. ‘They had no intention to record the 

1Cotelerii Patres Apostolici, vol.i. pp. 15—66. Lardner, 8vo. vol. ii. pp. 
12—22. ; dto. vol. i. pp. 283—289. Dr. Lardner, however, is of opinion that 
it cannot be said with certainty, that Barnabas referred to any books of the 
New Testament; “nor,” he adds, “ought it to be reckoned strange that a 
man, who was contemporary with the apostles, and had the same spirit and 
like gifts with them, if he was not an apostle himself, should often reason 
andargue Jike them, without quoting their writings or referring to them.” 
Works, 8vo. vol. v. p. 353.; 4to. vol. iii. p. 99. The propriety of consider- 
ing Barnabas asa testimony for the authenticity of the New Testament is 
also questioned by Prof. Less, in his work on the “Authenticity of the New 
Testament,” translated by Mr. Kingdon, pp. 33—40. Should the reader 
coincide in opinion with these eminent critics, the absence of Barnabas’s 
testimony will not affect the general argument, which is so strongly sup- 
ported by the evidence of others of his contemporaries. ; 

% Lardner, 8vo. vol. i. pp. 22—47.3 4to. vol. i. pp. 289-303. Cotelerius, 
vol. i. pp. 185—189. 

2 Cotelerius, vol. i. pp. 75—126. Lardner, 8vo vol. ii. pp. 50—65. ; 4to. 
vol. i. pp. 308—313, i 

+ Ibid. vol. ii. pp. 1L—42. Lardner, 8vo. vol. ii. pp. 65—85.; 4to. vol. i. pp. 

SReee 
crating Ghaek epistle of Polycarpto the Philippians is not entire. It is 
given in Cofelerius, vol. i, pp. 186—189, and in the entire Latin epistle in pp. 
190, 191 Lardner, 8vo. vol. ii. pp. 86—L00. ; 4to. vol. i. pp. 32—333. 
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articulars of the canon, either of the Old or of the New 

estament, not having been sufficiently aware of the import- 
ance of their testimony to succeeding ages; though the 
facts which they have furnished to establish it, incidentally 
or occasionally introduced in their writings, are not on this 
account less intelligible or important, but on the contrary. 
derive a great part of their weight and value from this cir- 
cumstance. ‘I’here is scarcely a book of the New Testa- 
tment which one or other of the apostolical fathers has not 
either quoted or referred to; and their united and uninten- 
tional testimony, given in this form, is certainly more deci- 
Sive of the original authority assigned to the Scriptures re- 
ferred to, than a precise list of them, or a professed disserta- 
tion from any sede to prove their authenticity, would 
have been. They uniformly quote and allude to them, with 
the respect and reverence due to inspired writings: and they 
describe them as ‘ Scriptures,’ as ‘ Sacred Scriptures,’ and as 
‘the Oracles of the Lord.’ There is indeed good reason to 
conclude, not only from the multiplicity of references, but 
from the language employed by the apostolical fathers in 
making their quotations, that the books of the New Testa- 
ment were not only generally received, and in common use 
in the Christian Ghitees but that at least the greater part 
of them had been collected and circulated in one volume be- 
fore the end of the first, or in the very beginning of the 
second century.”6 This fact may be fairly deduced from 
the language of Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, who says in 
substance, ‘that in order to understand the will of God, he 
fled to the gospels, which he believed no less than if Christ 
in the flesh had been speaking to him; and to the writings 
of the apostles, whom he esteemed as the presbytery of the 
whole Christian church.” The gospels and the apostles, in 
the plural, suppose that the writings referred to had been 
collected and were read together.’ 

Lastly, we have evidence that some part of the New Testa- 
ment was cited by contemporary apostles themselves. 

Thus, Paul has the following sentence in 1 Tim. v. 18. 
The labourer is worthy of his reward, which oceurs only in 
Saint Luke’s Gospel (x. 7.), whence we conclude that this 
was extant at the time Saint Paul wrote his epistle to Timo- 
thy. And James (ii. 8.) evidently refers to Matt. xxii. 39., 
when he says, Jf ye fulfil the royal law according to the Scrip- 
ture,—‘* Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,”—ye do 
well. Other instances sieht be adduced, if necessary. In 
further illustration of this testimony it may be observed, that 
as the apostles enjoyed miraculous gifts, particularly the gift 
of discerning spirits, they very early acknowledged the in- 
spiration of one another’s writings, and considered them on 
the same footing with the Scriptures of the Old Testament. 
Thus Peter, speaking of Paul’s epistles, says (2 Pet. iii. 16.), 
that the “* wnteachable and unstable wrest them, as they also do 
the OTHER SCRIPTURES, wnto their own destruction.”’ 

In reviewing the body of evidence which has now been 
stated, it is a consideration of great importance, that the wit- 
nesses lived at different times, and in countries widely remote 
from one another; Clement flourished at Rome, Ignatius at 
Antioch, Polycarp at Smyrna, Justin Martyr in Syria, Ire- 
neus in France, Athenagoras at Athens, Theophilus st Anti- 
och, Clement and Origen at Alexandria, Tertullian at Car- 
thage, and Augustine at Hippo, both in Africa; and, to 
mention no more, Husebius at Caesarea. Philosophers, rhe- 
toricians, and divines, men of acuteness and learning, all 
concur to prove that the books of the New Testament were 
equally well known in distant countries, and received as 
authentic, by men who had no intercourse with one another. 

But the evidence of the authenticity of the New Testa- 
ment, to be derived from the Hererican Writers of the 
first three centuries, is still more important than even that of 
the orthodox fathers. It was the practice of the former, not 
only to falsify or misrepresent particular passages, but to 
erase such as were not reconcilable with their peculiar tenets. 
Now this very circumstance, as Michaelis? most forcibly ob- 
serves, is a positive proof that they considered the New 
Testament to be a genuine work of the apostles. ‘They 
might deny an apostle to be an infallible teacher, and there- 
fore banish his writings from“the sacred canon ; but they no- 
where contend that the apostle is not the author of the book 
or books which bear his name. 

6 Sir H. M. Wellwood’s Discourses on the evidence of the Jewish and 
Christian Revelation, pp. 215—217. 

« This is the paraphrase of Le Clerc, and gives, I am persuaded, the true 
meaning of Ignatius. The words of Ignatius are these :—‘‘ Fleeing to the 
gospels, as the flesh of Jesus, and to the apostles as the presbytery of the 


church.” Epist. ad. Philadelph. Sect. v. : 8 Thid. p. 218, 
2 Introduction to the New Testament, vol. i. p. 35. 
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‘Thus Cerinruus (who was contemporary with the apos- 
tle John) maintained the necessity of circumcision, and the 
observance of the Mosaic law: and because Paul delivered 
a contrary doctrine in his epistles, which are cited, Cerinthus 
and his followers denied that he was a divine apostle. 
Paul’s epistles therefore—the very same that we now have— 
were extant in the first century, and were acknowledged to 
be his by the Cerinthians. And as this sect received and 
approved the gospel of Matthew, because it did not contra- 
dict their tenets, it is consequently evident that his gospel 
was likewise extant in the first century.) _ : 

Again, in the same age, the Exronrres rejected all the epis- 
tles of Paul, and called him an apostate, because he departed 
from the Levitical law; and they adopted the gospel of Mat- 
thew, which however they corrupted by various alterations 
and additions. This proves that Matthew’s gospel was 
then published, and that Paul’s epistles were then known.? 

In the following century, the Basilidians, Valentinians, 
and other heretics, who altered or rejected various parts of 
the New Testament, in order to accommodate them to their 
respective tenets, are satisfactory testimony to the genuine- 
ness of such books as they have quoted or alluded to. But, 
among the heretics who erased and altered passages of 
Scripture, to make it agree with their doctrines, we may es- 
pecially instance Marcion, who flourished in the beginning 
of the second century. He lived therefore in an age when he 
could easily have discovered if the writings of the New 
Testament had been forged ; and as he was greatly incensed 
against the orthodox Christiane’ who had excommunicated 
him, if such a forgery had been committed, most ‘unques- 
tionably he would not have failed to make a discovery that 
would have afforded him the most ainple means of triumph. 
He had likewise the experience ieavel from an acquaintance 
with foreign countries, having travelled from Sinope, his na- 
tive place, to Rome (where he afterwards resided), in order 
to procure a repeal of the sentence of excommunication that 
had been denounced against him. But, throughout the vast 
intermediate country between those two places, he was un- 
able to discover the smallest trace of the New Testament 
being a forgery. Thus frustrated, he affirmed that the gos- 
ee of Matthew, the epistle to the Hebrews, with those of 

eter and James, as well as the Old Testament in general, 
were writings, not for Christians, but for Jews. e pub- 
lished a new edition of the gospel of Luke, and the first ten 
epistles of Paul, in which Epiphanius has charged him with 
altering every pacsige that contradicted his own opinions: 
but, as many of these are what modern critics call various 
readings, this assertion of Epiphanius must be received with 
caution. ‘The eonduct of Marcion, however, proves, that the 
above-mentioned books of the New Testament did then ex- 
ist, and were acknowledged to be the works of the authors 
whose names they bear. The testimony to be drawn from 
this view of the subject, in favour of the books of the New 
Testament, is very strong. In consequence of Marcion’s re- 
jecting some books entirely, and mutilating others, the ancient 
Christians were led to examine into the evidence for these 
sacred writings, and to collate copies of them, and on this 
account to speak very frequently in their works, as well of 
whole books as of particular passages; and thus we, who 
live ina later age, are cbah leat to authenticate these books, 
and to arrive at the genuine reading of many texts, in a bet- 
ter manner that we otherwise could have done.? 

It were easy to adduce other instances from the ancient 
heretics, if the preceding were insufficient ; we therefore con- 
clude this head of evidence with the following summary of 
the learned and accurate Dr. Lardner :\—* Noétus,” says he, 
*¢ Paul of Samosata, Sabellius, Marcellus, Photinus, the No- 
vatians, Donatists, Manicheans, Priscillianists, besides Ar- 
temon, the Audians, the Arians,> and divers others, all re- 


ceived most, or all of the same books of the New Testament. 


which the Catholics received ; and agreed in the same re- 
spect for them, as being written by apostles, or their dis- 
ciples and companions.” ; 
We now come to the evidence of Jewisy and HEATHEN 
Apversaries in favour of the authenticity of the New Tes- 


1 For an account of the Cerinthiansf see Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. lib. i 
Lardner’s Works, 8vo. vol, ix. pp. 319-330. ; 4t0. vol. iv. pp a6h ee 

2 Eusebius, Eecl. Hist. lib. iii. ¢.27. Michaelis, vol. i p. 37. 

3 For an ample account of Marcion and his tenets, see Dr. Lardner’s 
History of Heretics, chap. 10. Works, 8vo. vol. ix. pp. 358—415. ; 4to. vol 
iv. pp. 588—624. Michaelis, vol. i. pp. 37—39. : 
4 In the General Review of his Credibility of the Gospel History. Works 
Bvo. vol. v. p 349.; 4to. vol. iii. p. 96. ; 

® For accounts of these various sects, see their respective titles in the Atth 
tidex to Dr€ Lardner’s works. 
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tament, which is equally important with the testimonies of 
the ancient heretics. As, however, the testimonies of the 
Jewish writers apply as much to the credibility of the New 
Testament, as to its anthenticity, and are therefore noticed 
in the following chapter, we shall at present adduce only 
the testimonies afforded by heathen adversaries of the first 
four centuries: and it is worthy of remark, that, from a very 
early period of Christianity, writers can be produced who 
considered the New Testament as the work of the ane 
and evangelists: and Chrysostom remarks, with .equal force 
and justice,® that Celsus and Porphyry, two enemies of the 
Christian religion, are powerful witnesses for the antiquity 
of the New Testament, since they could not have argued 
against the tenets of the Gospel, if it had not existed in that 
early period. 5 
1. care an Epicurean philosopher, who flourished to- 
wards the close of the pes! century, wrote a work against 
Christianity, entitled Aav9v Acyos, the greater part of which 
has been preserved to the present time by Origen, in his re- 
ply to it. In this treatise, which is written under the as- 
sumed character of a Jew, Celsus not only mentions by name, 
but also quotes passages from the books of the New Tes- 
tament, so that it is certain we have the identical books to 
which he referred. Thus, “the miraculous conception is 
mentioned with a view of accusing the Virgin Mary of adul- 
tery :’7—we also recognise Joseph’s intention of putting her 
away,® and the consequent appearance of the angel warning 
him in a dream to take her as his wife :>—we meet with a 
reference to the star that was seen at his birth, and the 
adoration paid to the new-born Saviour by the Magi at Beth- 
lehem :!°—the murder of the infants by Herod," in conse- 
uence of his being deceived by the wise men, is noticed, as 
also the re-appearance of the angel to Joseph,” and his con- 
sequent flight into Egypt.8 Here then are references to all 
the facts of our Saviour’s birth. Again, we are informed of 
the descent of the Spirit in the form of a dove,!4 and the voice 
from heaven at the baptism of our Saviour in Jordan ;!° we 
hear also of the temptation in the wilderness ;!°—we are told 
that Christ was constantly attended by a certain number of 
disciples, though the number is not correct :!7—there is an 
allusion to our Saviour’s conversation with the woman of 
Samaria at the well ;!’—and a reference less distinct to the 
attempt of the people of Nazareth to throw him down the 
rock, on which their city was built :!’—here, therefore, is 
ample testimony to his baptism, and the facts immediately 
following it. Celsus also pretends, as Origen informs us, 
to believe the miracles of Christ’ and those of healing the 
sick, feeding five thousand men, and raising the dead, are 
expressly mentioned, though ne are attributed to magical 
influence.2? Several passages also in our Saviour’s sermon 
on the Mount, are quoted verbatim ;2! and his predictions re- 
lating to his sufferings, death, and resurrection are re- 
corded.22_ Nor are the closing scenes of our blessed Lord’s 
ministry noticed with less exactness. We meet with the 
treachery of Judas, and Peter’s denial of his Master;2? we 
are informed that Christ was bound, insulted,?! beaten with 
rods and crucified ;2°—we read of the gall, which was given 
him to eat, and vinegar to drink ;25 and we are insulted with 
an unfeeling jest upon the blood and water, that flowed from 
our dying Redeemer’s side.” This writer mentions also 
some words which were uttered by Christ upon the cross, 
and alludes to the earthquake and darkness that immediately 
followed the ervcifixion.2? There is also mention made of 
the appearance of the angels at the sepulchre,29 and of the 
qaanitosraiie of Christ to Mary Magdalen,*° and the dis- 
ciples,?! after his resurrection. Such are many of the facts, 
and more might-have been recited, relating to the ministry 
and life of our Saviour, and preserved in the remaining part 
of the work of the author before us. And who is this au- 
thor? He was an infidel writer, and one of the greatest 


6 In his sixth homily on 1 Cor. (Op. tom. x. p. 47.) Michaelis, vol. i. p. 39. 
Lardner, 8vo. vol. viii. p.7.; 4to. vol. iv. p. 114. 
7 Origen contra Celsum, 4to, Cantabrigiz, 1677, lib. i. p. 22. 
8 Lib. i. p. 22. 8 Lib. v. p. 266. 10 Lib. i. p. 31. 
+t Origen contra Celsum, 4to. Cantahbrigie, 1677, lib. i. p. 45. 


12 Lib. i. p. 51. 13 Lib. i. pp. 22. 30. 14 Lib. i. p. 3l. 
15 Lib. ii. p. 106, 16 Lib. vi. p. 303. 11 Lib. i. p. 47. 
18 Lib. i. p. 55. 19 Lib. vi. p. 298. ~ 90 Lib. i, p. 53. 


>* Particularly the comparison of the lilies of the field, lib. vii. p. 343. ; the 
precept, if thy enemy smite thee on one cheek, to turn to him the other. 
lib. vii. p. 370. ; and the impossibility of serving two masters, lib. viii. p. 336. 
aes eee a camel passing through the eye of a needle is also Noticed, 
ib. vi. p. 286. 


29 Lib. ii. pp. 67. 93 Lib. ii. p. 7. 34 Lib. vi. p. 

a5 Lib. ii. pp. 79. 81. 38 Lib. iv. p. 174. lib. ii. p. 82. eae 
91 Lib. ii. p. 82. 28 Lib. ii. p. Ot. 29 Lib. ii. p. 260 
20 Lib. ii, pr. 94 a: Lib. ii. p. 104. 
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enemies with whom Christianity ever had to contend. Now 
testimony such as the above, to the facts recorded in the 
New Testament, would be strong proof of the truth of the 
Gospel, even if recorded by a friend to the cause, or, at least, 
if recorded by an indifferent writer. But when it comes 
from the pe of a professed enemy to our religion, who, as 
such, would have denied the facts, had there been any room 
for so doing, the force of it is almost irresistible. For Cel- 
sus never once hints, that the history itself is false, but en- 
deavours from the facts themselves to disprove the credi- 
bility of the Gospel. And the value of this testimony is 
infinitely increased by taking into the account the time at 
which the writer lived, which was but little more than a 
century after the very period at which the events themselves 
happened. He had, therefore, ample means of satisfyin 
himself of the truth of the facts on which he comments ; an 
it is not easily credible, that he would have neglected those 
means, since the very circumstance alone of a falsity in the 
narrative would at once invalidate the testimony of the 
evangelists, and thus overthrow the religion which that tes- 
timony has established.’ It is also worthy of remark, that 
in no one instance throughout his memorable attack upon 

Yhristianity, did Celsus question the Gospels as books of 
history; on the contrary, he admitted most of the facts re- 
lated in them; and he has borne testimony to the persecu- 
tions suffered by the Christians for their faith. He accuses 
the Christians of altering the Gospels, which refers to the 
alterations made by the Marcionites, Valentinians, and other 
heretics; and it is very material to remark, that this acute 
adversary of Christianity professed to draw his arguments 
from the writings received by its professors, especially the 
four Gospels, and that in no one instance did he derive any of 
his objections from spurious writings.? 

2. The testimony of Porpuyry is still more important 
than that of Celsus. He was born 4.p.233, of Tyrian 
origin; but, unhappily for the present age, the mistaken 
zeal of Constan ine and other Christian emperors, in causing 
his writings against Christianity to be destroyed, has de- 
be us of the opportunity of knowing the full extent of 

is objections against the Christian faith. It is, says Mi- 
chaelis, nally allowed that Porphyry is the most sen- 
sible as well as severe adversary of the Christian religion 
that antiquity can produce. He was versed not only in po- 
litical but also in philosophical history, as appears from his 
lives of the philosophers. His acquaintance with the Chris- 
tians was not confined to a single country, but he had con- 
versed with them in Tyre, in Sicily, and in Rome: his resi- 
dence in Basan afforded him the best ope of a strict 
intercourse with the Nazarenes, who adopted only the He- 
brew Gospel of Saint Matthew; and his thirst for philoso- 
phical inquiry must have induced him to examine the cause 
of their rejecting the other writings of the New Testament, 
whether it was that they considered them as spurious, or 
that, like the Ebionites, they regarded them as a genuine 
work of the apostles, though not divinely inspired. Enabled 
by his birth to study the Syriac as well as the Greek authors, 
he was of all the adversaries of the Christian religion, the 
best qualified for inquiring into the authenticity ot the sa- 
ered writings. He possessed, therefore, every advantage 
which natural abilities or political situation could afford, to 
discoyer whether the New Testament was a genuine work 
of the apostles and evangelists, or whether it was imposed 
upon the world after the decease of its pretended authors. 
but no trace of this suspicion is any where to be found, nor 
did it ever occur to Porphyry, to suppose that it was spurious. 
The prophecy of Daniel he made no scruple to pronounce a 
forgery, and written after the time of Antiochus Epiphanes : 
his critical penetration enabled him to discover the perfect 
coincidence banpacn the predictions and the events ; and de- 
nying divine inspiration, he found no other means of solving 
the problem. in support of this hypothesis, he uses an 
argument which is an equal proof of his learning and sa- 
gacity, though his objection does not affect the authority of 
the prophet; viz. from a Greek paranomasia, or play on 
words which he discovered in the history of Daniel and Su- 
sanna, he concludes the book to have been written originally 


1 Trollope’s Hulsean Prize Essay on the expedients to which the Gentile 
philosophers resorted in opposing the progress of the Gospel, 8vo. pp. 29— 
32. London, 1822. ; 

2 As the works of Celsus have long since perished, the nature of His ob- 
jections can only be known from Origen’s reply to him; of which the best 
edition was published by Dr. Spencer, at Cambridge, in 1677. From this 
treatise Dr. Lardner has drawn up his account of the objections of Celsus. 
(Works, 8vo. vol. viii. pp. 5—69. ; 4to. vol. iv. pp- 113-149.) 
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in Greek, and afterwards translated into Hebrew.? Is it 
credible, then, that so sagacious an inquirer could have failed 
in discovering a forgery with respect to the New Testament, 
had a forgery existed—a discovery which would have given 
him the completest triumph, by striking at once a mortal 
blow at the religion which he attempted to destroy? So tar, 
however, is this from being the case, that Porphyry not only 
did not deny the truth of the Gospel history, bi actually 
considered the miracles of Jesus Christ as real facts. The 
writings of the ancient Christians, who answered his ob- 
jections, likewise afford general evidence, that Porphyry 
made numerous observations on the Scriptures. 

3. One hundred years after Porphyry, flourished the em- 
pero Junian (A. D. 8331—363), surnamed the Apostate, from 

is renunciation of Christianity after he mounted the impe- 
rial throne. Though he resorted to the most artful political 
means for undermining Christianity, yet, as a writer against 
it, he was every way inferior to Porphyry. From various 
extracts of his work against the Christians, transcribed b 
Jerome and Cyril, it is evident that he did not deny the trut 
of the Gospel history, as a history, though he denied the 
deity of Jesus Christ asserted in the writings of the evange- 
lists ; he acknowledged the principal facts in the Gospels, as 
well as the miracles of our Saviour and his apostles. Re- 
ferring to the difference between the genealogies recorded by 
Matthew and Luke, he noticed them by name, and recited 
the sayings of Christ in the very words of the evangelists : 
he also bore testimony to the Gospel of John being compos- 
ed later than the other evangelists, and at a time when great 
numbers were converted to the Christian faith, both in Ttaly 
and Greece ; and alluded oftener than once to facts recorded 
in the Acts of the Apostles. By thus quoting the four Gos- 

els and Acts of the Apostles, and by quoting no other books, 

ulian shows that these were the only historical books re- 
ceived by the Christians as of authority, and as containing 
authentic memoirs of Jesus Christ and his apostles, together 
with the doctrines taught by them. But J duat’s testimony 
does something more than represent the judgment of the 
Christian church in his time; it discovers algo is own. He 
himself expressly states the early date of these records: he 
calls them by the names which they now bear. He all along 
supposes, he nowhere attempts to question their genuine- 
ness or authenticity ; nor does he give even the slightest in- 
timation that he suspected the whole or any part of them to 
be forgeries. 

It is true that towards the end of the second or in the third 
century of the Christian era, certain pieces were published, 
which were written by heretics, or false teachers, in order to 
support their errors: but so far is this fact from concluding 
against the genuineness and authenticity of the books of the 

ew Testament, that it shows the difference between them 
and these apocryphal writings, in the clearest possible man- 
ner. For, what reception was given to these forged produc- 
tions? They succeeded only among sects whose interest it 
was to defend them as genuine and authentic: or if they 
sometimes surprised the simplicity of Christian believers, 
these soon recovered from the imposition. Besides, these 
pretended sacred books had nothing apostolic in their charac- 
ter. Their origin was obscure, and their publication mo- 
dern ; and the doctrine they rofessed to support was different 
from that of the apostles. ndeed, a design to support some 
doctrine or practice, or to obviate some heresy, which arose 
subsequently to the apostolic age, is apparent throughout. 
Trifling and impertinent circumstances are also detailed with 
minuteness ; useless and improbable miracles are introduced, 
the fabulous structure of which caused the fraud to be soon 
detected. Further, in these forged writings there is a studied 
imitation of various passages in the genuine Scriptures, both 


3 Michaelis, vol. i-p. 44. Porphyry’s objections against tle prophet Daniel 
are considered, infra. Vol. Il. Partl. Ch. VI. Sect. IIL. §. IV. The ob- 
jection above noticed, drawn from the story of Susanna, Bishop Marsh 
very justly remarks, does not affect that prophet’s authority, because it 
relatés to a part that is acknowledged to be spurious, or at least never ex- 
isted in Hebrew; and is for that reason separated from the prophecy o 
Daniel in the modern editions of the Septuagint, though, in the Greek ma- 
nuscripts and the Romish editions of the Latin Bible, it forms part of the 
book of Daniel. Ibid. p. 368. Dr. Lardner has given an ainple account of 
Perper, (Works, 8vo. vol. viii. pp. 176—248. ; 4to. vol. iv. pp. 209—250.) 

4See this pees in Dr. Macknight’s Truth of the Gospei History, pp 
318. 328. 335, 337. ; 

5 See an ample account of Julian and his writings in Dr. Lardner’s Works, 
8vo. yol. viii. pp. 356—425. ; 4to. vol. iv. pp. 311—35., and in Dr. Herwerder 
de Juliano Imperatore Religionis Christiane hoate, eodemque vindive, 
Ludg. Bat. 1827, 8vo. Dr. Macknight has also given an abstract, less copi 
ous than Dr, Lardner’s, of Julian’s objections, in his “ Truth of the Gospea 
History,” pp. 320, 321. 329. 336, 337. 
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to conceal the style, and to allure readers; at the same time 
that the former betray a poverty of style and barrenness of 
‘avention, giossing over the want of incident by sophistical 
declamation. Known historical facts are contradicted: the 
pretended authors’ names are officiously intruded; and ac- 
tions utterly unworthy of the character of a person divinely 
commissioned to instruct and reform mankind, are ascribed 
to Jesus.! 

The preceding argument in favour of the books of the New 
Testament, drawn from the notice taken of their contents by 
the early writers against the Christian religion, 1s very con- 
siderable. For, in the first place, it proves that the accounts 
which the Christians then had, were the accounts which we 
have now ; and that our present Scriptures were theirs. It 
proves, moreover, that neither Celsus in the second, Por- 
phyry in the third, nor Julian in the fourth century, suspect- 
ed the authenticity of these books, or ever insinuated that 
Christians were mistaken in the authors to whom they ascribe 
them. Not one of them expressed an opinion upon this sub- 
ject, which was different from that held by the Christians. 
*‘ And when we consider how much it would have availed 
them to have cast a doubt upon this point, if they could; and 
how ready they showed themselves to be to take every ad- 
vantage in their power; and that they were all men of learn- 
ing and inquiry ;—their concession, or rather their suffrage 
upon the subject, is extremely valuable.’’? 

Another important external or historical evidence for the 
genuineness and antiquity of the New Testament, is offered 
in the Ancienr Versions of it, which are still entirely or par- 
tially extant in other languages. Some of these, as the Sy- 
riac, and several Latin versions, were made so early as the 
close of the first, or at the commencement of the second cen- 
tury. Now the New Testament must necessarily have ex- 
isted previously to the making of those versions: and a book, 
which was so early and so universally read throughout the 
East in the Syriac, and throughout Europe and Africa in the 
Latin translation, must be able to lay claim to a high anti- 
quity ; while the correspondence of those versions with our 
copies of the original, attests their genuineness and authen- 
ticity. 

3) We now come to the Inrernat E'vipence, or that which 
arises out of an examination of the books of the New Testa- 
ment; and this branch of testimony will be found equally 
strong and convincing with the preceding. It may be com- 
prised under three particulars, viz. the character of the wri- 
ters, the language and style of the New Testament, and the 
circumstantiality of the narrative, together with the coinci- 
dence of the accounts there delivered with the history of 
those times. 


[i.] First, Zhe Writers of the New Testament are said to 
have been Jews by birth, and of the Jewish religion, and also to 
have beer immedvate witnesses of what they relate. 





This is every where manifest from the mode of narrating their 
story—from their numerous allusions to the religious ceremonies 
of the Jews—from the universal prevalence of words, phrases, 
and thoughts derived from the Old Testament—from the variety 
ef Hebraic words, constructions, and phrases occurring in the 
Greek of the New Testament, all of which betray an author to 
whom the Jewish mode of thinking was perfectly natural—from 
the characters of time, place, persons, and things evident in the 
New Testament, and particularly in the Gospels and Acts :—all 
which are related with the confJence of men, who are convinced 
that their readers already know that they themselves saw and ex- 
perienced every thing they record, and that their assertions may 
therefore be considered as proofs. In short, they relate, like men 
who wrote for readers that were their contemporaries, and lived 
at the very time in which their history happened, and who knew,. 
pr might easily have known, the persons themselves, 'This is as 
evident as it is that the noble English historian, who wrote an 
account of the troubles in the time of Charles I., was himself 
concerned i those transactions. 


1 The argument above briefly touched upon, is fully illustrated, with 
great ability and research, by the Right Rev. Dr. Maltby, in his Ilustra- 
lions of the Truth of the Christian Religion, pp. 39—67. “See a further ac- 
count of these apoéryphal books, znfra, in the Appendix to this volume, 
No. I. Sect. 11. 

2 Paley’s Evidences, vol. i. p. 87. Notwithstanding the mass of positive 
evidence exhibited in the preceding pages, it has been lately affirmed by 
an opposer of the Scriptures, that the epistles contained in the New Testa- 
ment were not written till the second century ; and that the canon of the 
New Tesiament was not settled till the council of Nice!! Though the 
whole of it was referred to or cited by at least sixteen of the writers above 
quoted, besides the testimonies of Celsus and Porphyry, all of whom | 
Hourished before that council was held. 
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[ii] Srconpiy, The Language and Style of the New Tess 
tament afford an indisputable proof of its authenticity. 

(1.) The Lanevace is Greek, which was at that period 
(in the first century of the Roman monarchy), and had been 
ever since the time of Alexander the Great, a kind of univer- 
sal language, just as the French is at present. It was under- 
stood and spoken by Greeks, by Romans, and by Jews. 
The greater part of the Christians also, especially those to 
whom the Epistles of the New Testament were addressed, 
would not have comprehended them so universally in any 
other language. At Corinth, Thessalonica, Colosse, and in 
Galatia, searcely was another language understood. Besides 
the Latin and Aramean tongues, the Greek also was under- 
stood at Rome, and in Palestine by the Jews. 


The Greek in which the New Testament is written is not 
pure and elegant Greek, such as was written by Plato, Aristotle, 
or other eminent Grecian authors: but it is Hebraic-Greek, 
that is, Greek intermixed with many peculiarities exclusively be- 
longing to the East Aramean, 7. e. the Hebrew or Chaldee, and 
the West Aramzan or Syriac tongues, which were at that time 
spoken in common life by the Jews of Palestine. In short, it 
“is such a dialect as would be used by persons who were edu 
cated in a country where Chaldee or Syriac was spoken as the 
vernacular tongue, but who also acquired a knowledge of Greek - 
by frequent intercourse with strangers :’’? and it resembles pure 
classical Greek as much probably as the French or German writ- 
ten or spoken by a native Englishman, which must be constantly 
mixed with some anglicisms, resembles the languages of Dresden 
or of Paris. Now this is a very striking mark of the authenticity 
of these writings: for, if the New Testament had been written in 
pure, elegant, and classical Greek, it would be evident that the 
writers were either native Greeks, or scholars who had studied 
the Greek language, as the writings of Philo and Josephus mani- 
festly indicate the scholar.. But since we find the Greek of the 
New Testament perpetually intermixed with oriental idioms, it 
is evident from this circumstance that the writers were Jews by 
birth, and unlearned men, “in humble stations, who never 
sought to obtain an exemption from the dialect they had once 
acquired. They were concerned with facts and with doctrines ; 
and if these were correctly stated, the purity of their diction ap- 
peared to them a matter of no importance. It is true, that one 
of them was a man of erudition, and moreover born at Tarsus. 
But if St. Paul was born at Tarsus, he was educated at Jerusa- 
lem; and his erudition was the erudition of a Jewish, not of a 
Grecian school. 

“The language therefore of the Greek Testament is precisely 
such as we might expect from the persons to whom the several 
parts of it are ascribed. But we may go still further, and assert, 
not only that the language of the Greek Testament accords with 
the situation of the persons to whom it is ascribed, but that it 
could not have been used by any person or persons who were in 
a different situation from that of the apostles and evangelists. It 
was necessary to have lived in the first century, and to have been 
educated in Judea, or in Galilee, or in some adjacent country, to 
be enabled to write such a compound language as that of the 
Greek Testament. Unless some oriental dialect had been fu- 
miliar to the persons who wrote the several books of the New 
Testament, they would not have been able to write that particu- 
lar kind of Greek, by which those books are distinguished from 
every classic author. Nor would this kind of language have ap- 
peared in the several books of the New Testament, even though 
the writers had lived in Judea, unless they had lived also in the 
same age with the apostles and evangelists. Judea itself could 
not have produced in the second century the compositions which 
we find in the New Testament. The destruction of Jerusalem 
and the total subversion of the Jewish state, introduced new forms 
and new relations, as well in language as in policy. ‘The lan- 
guage therefore of a fabrication attempted in the second century 
would have borne a different character from that of writings com- 
posed in the same country before the destruction of Jerusalem. 
And even if the dialect of a former age could have been success- 
fully imitated, no inhabitant of Judea in the second century 
would have made the attempt. The Jews, who remained in that 
country, will hardly be suspected of such a fabrication. And the 
only Christians who remained there in the second century were 
the Nazarenes and the Ebionites. But the Nazarenes and the 
Ebionites used only one Gospel, and that Gospel was in Hebrew. 
They will hardly be suspected therefore of having forged Greek 
Gospels. Nor can they be suspected of having forged Greek 


3 Bp. Marsh’s Lectures, part v. p. 87. al 
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Epistles, especially as the Epistles of St. Paul were rejected by 
the Ebionites, not indeed as spurious, but as containing doctrines 
at variance with their peculiar tenets. But if Judza could not 
have produced in the second century such writings as we find in 
the New Testament, no other country could have produced 
them. For the Christians of the second century, who lived 
where Greek was the vernacular language, though their dialect 
might differ from the dialect of Athens, never used a dialect in 
which oriental phraseology was so mingled with Greek words, 
as we find in the New Testament. The language therefore 
clearly shows, that it could not have been written in any other 
age than in the first century, nor by any other persons, than by 
persons int the situation of the Apostles and Evangelists.” 

Nor is the argument for the authenticity of the New Testa- 
ment, drawn from the nature of the language in which it is writ- 
ten, at all affected by the circumstance of the Gospel of Saint 
Matthew and the Epistle of Saint Paul to the Hebrews having 
been. originally written in Hebrew ;—that is, according to the 
opinions of some learned men. “For,” as it is most forcibly 
urged by the learned prelate to whose researches this section is 
deeply indebted, “if the arguments, which have been used in 
regard to language, do not apply to them immediately, those 
arguments apply to them indirectly, and with no inconsiderable 
force. If those arguments show that the Greek Gospel of Saint 
Matthew was written before the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
that Gospel is a translation, it follows a fortiori, that the origi- 
nal was written before that period. And if those arguments 
further show, that the Greek Gospel of Saint Matthew was writ- 
ten by a person similarly situated with Saint Matthew, we must 
conclude, either that the translation was made by Saint Matthew 
himself (and there are instances of the same author writing the 
same work in two different languages), or that the translator was 
so connected with the author, as to give to the translation the 
value of an original. The Hebrew Gospel of Saint Matthew 
was retained by the Hebrew Christians of Palestine, and still 
existed, though with various interpolations, in the fourth century. 
But the Greek Gospel was necessarily adopted by the Greek 
Christians : it was so adopted from the earliest ages; and it is 
no less the Gospel of Saint Matthew, than the Gospel which 
Saint Matthew wrote in Hebrew. Similar remarks apply 
to the epistle which was written by Saint Paul to the He- 
prews ””2 : 


(2.) Let us now advert to the sryie of the New Testa- 
ment, considered as an evidence of its authenticity. 

This style or manner of writing manifestly shows that its 
authors were born and educated in the Jewish religion: for the 
use of words and phrases is such,—the allusions to the temple- 
worship, as well as to the peculiar usages and sentiments of the 
Jews, are so perpetual,—and the prevalence of the Old Testa- 
ment phraseology (which is interwoven into the body of the 
New Testament, rather than quoted by its writers) is so great, 
as to prove, beyond the possibility of contradiction, that the books 
of the New Testament could be written by none but persons 
originally Jews, and who were not superior in rank and educa- 
tion to those whose names they bear. Thus, the style of the 
historical books, particularly of the Gospels, is totally devoid of 
ornament: it presents noeautiful transitions from one subject 
to another; the ear is not charmed with the melody of harmo- 
nious periods; the imagination is not fired with grand epithets 
or pompous expressions. The bad taste of some readers is not 
gratified by laboured antitheses, high sounding language, or false 
ernament of any kind ; neither is the good taste of others pleased 
with terse diction, brilliant expressions, or just metaphors. In 
short, the elegancies of composition and style are not to be 
sought in the historical books of the New Testament, in which 
‘we find the simplicity of writers, who were more intent upon 
things than upon words: we find men of plain education honestly 
relating what they knew, without attempting to adorn their narra- 
tives by any elegance or grace of diction. And this is precisely 
the kind of writing which we should expect from the persons to 
whom those books are ascribed. In the Epistles of St. Paul we 
find a totally different manner; but again it is precisely such as 
we should expect from St. Paul. His arguments, though irre- 
sistible, are frequently devoid of method; in the strength of 
the reasoning the regularity of the form is overlooked. The 
erudition there displayed is the erudition of a learned Jew; the 
argumentation there displayed is the argumentation of a Jewish 


t Bp. Marsh’s Lectures, part v. pp. 88—90. For an account of the pecu- 
lias 
tne isva, Part J. Chap. 1. Sect. I § II. 

a f'n, Marsh’s Lectures, part v. p. 91, 
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convert to Christianity confuting his brethren on their own 
ground. Who is there that does not recognize in this descrip 
tion the apostle who was born at Tarsus, but educated atthe feet 
of Gamaliel ? 

“Tf we further compare the language of the New Testament 
with the temper and disposition of the writers to whom the seve- 
ral books of it are ascribed, we shall again find a correspondence 
which implies that those books are justly ascribed to them. The 
character of the disciple whom Jesus loved is every where im- 
pressed on the writings of St. John. Widely different is the 
character impressed on the writings of St. Paul; but it is equally 
accordant with the character of the writer. Gentleness and 
kindness were characteristic of St. John; and these qualities 
characterise his writings. Zeal and animation marked every 
where the conduct of St. Paul; and these are the qualities 
lia are every where discernible in the writings ascribed to 

im.””3 

ye Tuirpiy, The circumstantiality of the narrative, as 
well as the coincidence of the accounts delivered in the New Testa- 
ment with the history of those times, are ulso an indisputable 
internal evidence of its authenticity. 


““ Whoever,” says Michaelis, “undertakes to forge a set of 
writings, and ascribe them to persons who lived in a former pe- 
riod, exposes himself to the utmost danger of a discordancy 
with the history and manners of the age to which his accounts 
are referred; and this danger increases in proportion as they re- 
late to points not mentioned in general history, but to such as 
belong only to a single city, sect, religion, or school. Of all 
books that ever were written, there is none, if the New Testa- 
ment is a forgery, so liable to detection ; the scene of action is 
not confined to a single country, but displayed in the greatest 
cities of the Roman empire; allusions are made to the various 
manners and principles of the Greeks, the Romans, and the 
Jews, which are carried so far with respect to this last nation as 
to extend even to the trifles and follies of their schools. A 
Greek or Roman Christian, who lived in the second or third 
century, though as well versed in the writings of the ancients 
as Eustathius or Asconius, would still have been wanting in 
Jewish literature; and a Jewish convert in those ages, even the 
most learned rabbi, would have been equally deficient in the 
knowledge of Greece and Rome. If, then, the New Testament, 
thus exposed to detection (had it been an imposture), is found, 
after the severest researches, to harmonize with the history, the 
manners, and the opinions of the first century ; and since the 
more minutely we inquire, the more perfect we find the coinci- 
dence, we must conclude that it was beyond the reach of hu- 
man abilities to effectuate so wonderful a deception.”4 A few 
facts will illustrate this remark. 

The Gospels state that Jesus Christ was born during the 
reign of the Roman emperor Augustus; that he began his mi- 
nistry in the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius; that, about 
three years.and a half afterwards, Pilate, the Roman governor, 
condemned him to death; and that he was accordingly, put to 
death; and the book, called the Acts of the Apostles, relates that 
Paul defended himself before the Roman governors Felix and 
Festus, and before the Jewish king Agrippa, &c. An impostor 
would not write so circumstentially. 


Further, there are certain historical circumstances, respect- 
ing the political constitutions of the world mentioned in the 
New Testament, which coincide with the accounts of contem- 
porary profane historians, and incontestably point out the 
time when they were written. 


(1.) Thus Palestine is stated to be diyided into three principal 
provinces, Judea, Samaria, and Galilee. 


At that time this country was subject to the Romans, but had formerly 
been governed by its own kings; the Jews were deprived of the absoluto 
power of life and death; a Roman governor resided at Jerusalem. The 
pation was discontented with the Roman sovereignty, refused to pay tri- 
bute, and was disposed to revolt. Two religious sects are represented as 
having the chief sway among the Jews, viz. the Pharisees and Sadducees ; 
the former, who taught a mechanical religion, deceived and tyrannised over 
the people, by whom, however, they were almost idolised ; while the latter, 
who adopted an epicurean philosophy, were strongly supported by the 
principal characters of the nation. The temple of Jerusalem was then 
standing, and was annually visited by a great number of the Jews, who 
were scattered abroad in different parts of the world. Thése, and similar 
circumstances, are rather presupposed as universally known than related 
by the authors of these writings; and they agree most exactly with the 
condition of the Jews, and of the Roman empire, in the first century of the 
Roman monarchy, as described by contemporary profane writers. 


3 Bp. Marsh’s Lectures, part v. pp. 92, 93. The reader will find some 
very instructive observations on the style of the evangelists in the Rev. Dr. 


structure of the Greek language of the New ‘Testament, see Scrip. , Nare’s work, intitled “The Veracity of the Evangelists demonstrated, hy 


a comparative View of their Histories,” chap. iii. pp. 28—38. 2d. ed’ 
« Michaelis’s Introduction, vol. i. p. 49. 
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(2.) We read in the Gospels that there were publicans, or 
tax-gatherers, established at Capernaum, and at Jericho. 


Now it was in this last-mentioned city that the precious balm was col- 
ected; which, constituting the principal article of exportation from that 
country, required their service to collect the duty imposed on it. And at 
Capernaum commenced the transit, which both Justin and Strabo tell us 
was extensively carried on by the Aradeans.t 


(3.) In Luke iii. 14. we read that certain soldiers came to 
John the Baptist, while he was preaching in all the country 
about Jordan, and demanded of him, saying, And what shall 
we do? an important question in Christian morality. 


It has been asked, who these soldiers were? for it does not appear that 
the Roman soldiers, who were then stationed in Judea, were engaged in 
any war. Now it happens that the expression used by the evangelical his- 
torian is not crpzriwras or soldiers, but «tpzrsvousvos, that is, men who 
were actually under arms or marching to batile. It is not to be supposed 
that he would use this word without a sufficient reason, and what that rea- 
son is, we may readily discover on consulting Josephus’s account of the 
reign of Herod the tetrarch of Galilee. He tells us? that Herod was at that 
very time engaged in a war with his father-in-law, Aretas, a petty king of 
Arabia Petreea, whose daughter he had married, but who had returned to 
her father in consequence of Herod's ill-treatment. The army of Herod, 
then on its march from Galilee, passed of necessity through the country 
where John was_baptizing; and the military men, who questioned him, 
were a part of that army. So minute, so perfect, and so latent a coinci- 
dence was never discovered in a forgery of later ages.3 

(4.) The same evangelist (iii. 19, 20.) relates that Herod the 
tetrarch being reproved by him (John the Baptist) for Hero- 
dias his brother Philip’s wife, and for all the evils which 
Herod had done, added yet this above all, that he shut up John 
in prison. 

It does not appear what connexion there was between the soldiers 
above-mentioned and the place of John’s imprisonment, though the context 
leads us to infer that it was somewhere in the vicinity of the place where 
the Baptist was preaching. The evangelist Mark (vi. 17—28.), who relates 
the circumstances of his apprehension and death, informs us that, at a 
royal entertainment given on occasion of Herod’s birth-day, the daughter 
of the said Herodias came in ; and that the king, being highly delighted with 
her dancing, promised to give her whatsoever she wished. After consulting 
with her mother Herodias, she demanded the head of John the Baptist; 
and Herod, reluctantly assenting, immediately dispatched an executioner, 
who went and beheaded John in prison. Now it does not appear, from the 
narrative of Mark, why a person in actual military service (czexovaurwp) 
was employed; or why Herodius should have cherished such a hatred of 
John, as to instruct her daughter to demand the head of that holy man. 
But the above-cited passage from Josephus explains both circumstances. 
Herod, we have seen, was actually at war with Aretas: while his army was 
on its march against his father-in-law, Herod gave an entertainment in the 
fortress of Macherus, which was at no great distance from the place where 
John was preaching. Herodias was the cause of that war. It was on her 
account that the daughter of Aretas, the wife of Herod, was compelled by 
ill-treatment to take refuge with her father: and as the war in which Are- 
tas was engaged was undertaken in order to obtain redress for his daugh- 

_ ter, Herodias had a peculiar interest in aceompanying Herod, even when 
he was marching to battle; and her hatred of John (who had reproved 
Herod on her account), at that particular time, is thus clearly accounted 
for. No spurious productions could bear so rigid atest as that which is 
here applied to the Gospels of Mark and Luke. 


(5.) Let us now take an example from the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, (xxiii. 2—5.) where we have the following account of 
Paul’s appearance before the council in Jerusalem, and his an- 
swer to Ananias:—.And Paul, earnestly beholding the council, 
said, “Men and brethren, I have lived in all good conscience 
before God until this day.’ And the high-priest Ananias 
commanded them that stood by him to smite him on the mouth. 
Then said Paul, “God shall smite thee, thou whited wall: 
for sittest thou to judge me after the law, and commandest 
me to be smitten contrary to the law?” And they that stood 
by said, “ Revilest thou God’s high-priest?” Then said Paul, 
“Twist not, brethren, that he was the high-priest.” —Now, on 
this passage, it has been asked, 1. Who was this Ananias? 
2. How can it be reconciled with chronology that Ananias was 
at that time called the high-priest, when it is certain from Jose- 
phus that the time of his holding that office was much earlier? 
And, 3. How it happened that Paul said, I wist not, brethren, 
that he was the high-priest, since the external marks of office 
must have determined whether he were or not. 


“On all these subjects,” says Michaelis, “is thrown the fullest light, as 
soon as we examine the special history of that period; a light which is not 
confined to the present, but extends itself to the following chapters, inso- 
much that it cannot be doubted that this book was written, not after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, but by a person who was contemporary to the 
events which are there related. Ananias, the son of Nebedeni, was bigh- 
priest at the time that Helena, queen of Adiabene, supplied the Jews with 
corn from Egypt,4 during the famine which took place in the fourth year 
of Claudius, mentioned in the eleventh chapter of the Acts. St. Paul 
therefore, whortooka journey to Jerusalem at that period, could not have 
been ignorant of the elevation of Ananias to that dignity.’ Soon after the 
aolding of the first council, as it is called, at Jerusalem, Ananias was dis- 


. Justini Epitome Trogi, lib. xxxv. c. 3. Strabonis 
p- £19, (ed. Casauboni.) 

* Josephus, Ant. Jud. lib. xviii. c. 5. s. 1, 2. 

* For the above illustrative coincidence we are indebted to Michaelis 
(vol. i. p. 51.), and for the next following to Bp. Marsh, Lectures part v. 
op. 78-—82. 
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possessed of his office, in consequence of certain acts of violence between 
the Samaritans and the Jews, and sent prisoner to Rome,* whence he was 
afterwards released, and returned to Jerusalem. Now from tbat period 
he could not be called high-priest in the proper sense of the word, though 
Josephus? has sometimes given him the title of «px«epevs taken in the more 
extensive meaning of a priest, who had a seat and voice in the Sanhedrin ;8 
and Jonathan, though we are not acquainted with the circumstances of his 
elevation, had been raised in the mean time to the supreme dignity in the 
Jewish church. Between the death of Jonathan, who was murdered’ by 
order of Felix, and the high priesthood of Ismael, who was invested with 
that office by Agrippa,1° elapsed an interval, in which this dignity continued 
vacant. Now it happened precisely in this interval that Saint Paul was 
apprehended in Jerusalem: and the Sanhedrin being destitute of a presi- 
dent, he undertook of his own authority the cise Bare of that office, which 
he executed with the greatest tyranny.!1 Itis possible, therefore, that St. 
Paul, who had been only a few days in Jerusalem, might be ignorant that 
Ananias, who had been dispossessed of the priesthood, had taken upon 
himself a trust to which he was not entitled; he might therefore very na- 
turally exclaim, ‘TZ wist not, brethren, that he was the high-priest!’? Au- 
mitting him, on the other hand, to have been acquainted with the fact, the 
expression must be considered as an indirect reproof, and a tacit refusal 
to recognise usurped authority. A passage, then, which has hitherto been 
involved in obscurity, is brought by this relation into the clearest light; 
and the whole history of St. Paul’s imprisonment, the conspiracy of the 
fifty Jews!2 with the consent of the Sanhedrin, their petition to Festus to 
send him from Cesarea, with intent to murder him on the road,13 are facts 
which correspond to the character of the times as described by Josephus, 
who mentions the principal persons recorded in the Acts, and paints their 
profligacy in colours even stronger than those of St. Luke.”’14 


(6.) In Acts xxvii. 1. Luke relates that “when St. Paul was 
sent from Cesarea to Rome, he was, with the other prisoners, 
committed to the care of Julius, an officer of the Augustan co- 
hort, that is, a Roman cohort, which had the honour of bearing 
the name of the emperor. 


“Now it appears from the account, which Josephus has given in his 
second book on the Jewish war,15 that when Felix was procurator of Judea, 
the Roman garrison at Cesarea was chiefly composed of soldiers who were 
natives of Syria. But it also appears, as well from the same book!6 as 
from the twentieth book of his Antiquities,:7 that a small body of Roman 
soldiers was stationed there at the same time, and that this body of Roman 
soldiers was dignified with the title of SEBAXTH or Augustan, the same 
Greek word being employed by Josephus, as by the author of the Acts of 
the Apostles. This select body of Roman soldiers had been employed by 
Cumanus, who immediately preceded Felix in the procuratorship of Ju- 
dea, for the purpose of quelling an insurrection.28 And when Festus, who 
succeeded Felix, had occasion to send prisoners from Cesarea to Rome, 
he would of course intrust them to the care of an officer belonging to the 
select corps. Even here then we have a coincidence, which is worthy of 
notice ; a coincidence which we should never have discovered, without 
consulting the writings of Josephus. But that which is most worthy of 
notice, is the circumstance, that this select body of soldiers bore the title 
of Augustan. This tithe was known of course to St. Luke, who accompa- 
nied St. Paul from Cesarea to Rome. But, that, in the time of the emperor 
Nero, the garrison of Czesarea, which consisted chiefly of Syrian soldiers, 
contained also a small body of Roman soldiers, and that they were dignified 
by the epithet Augustan, are circumstances so minute, that no impostor 
of a later age would have known them. And they prove incontestably, 
that the Acts of the Apostles could have been written only by a person in 
the situation of St. Luke.’’19 


(7.) Once more, between the epistles of Paul and the history 
related in the Acts of the Apostles, there exist many notes of 
undesigned coincidence or correspondency, the perusal of which 
is sufficient to prove, that neither the history was taken from the 
letters, nor the letters from the history. “And the undesigned- 
ness of these agreements (which undesignedness is gathered 
from their latency, their minuteness, their obliquity, the suit- 
ableness of the circumstances in which they consist, to the 
places in which those circumstances occur, and the circuitous 
references by which they are traced out), demonstrates that they 
have not been produced by meditation, or by any fraudulent 
contrivance. But coincidences from which these causes are ex- 
cluded, and which are too close and numerous to be accounted 
for by accidental concurrences of fiction, must necessarily have 
truth for their foundation,’’20 

These coincidences are illustrated at considerable length, and 
in a most masterly manner, by Dr. Paley, in his “Hore Pauli- 
ne,” from which admirable treatise the following particulars are 
abridged, As the basis of his argument he assumes nothing but 
the existence of the books. He observes, that in the epistles of 
Paul, there is an air of truth and reality that immediately strikes 
the reader. His letters are connected with his history in the 
Acts by their particularity, and by the numerous circumstances 
found in them. By examining and comparing these circum- 


6 Joseph. Ant. Jud. lib. xx. c. 6. § 2. 

1 Joseph. lib. — c. i oe ana nedl, Jud. lib. ii. ¢. 17.§ 9, 

8 Apx%sepers in the plural number is frequently used in the N 
ment when allusion is made to the Sunhedrint ‘ Deadman 

$ Jos. Ant. Jud. lib. xx. ¢. 8. § 5. . 1 Thid. lib. xx.c. 8! § 3, 

a1 wee lib, a c. 9, § 2. 12 Acts xxiii. 12Q—15, 

13, Acts xxv. 3. 14 Michaelis, vol. i. pp. 51—54. 

15 Bell. Jud. lib. ii. c. 13. § 7. 16 Cap. 12. §5. p. i? a 

11 Antiq. Jud. lib. xx. c. 6. 18 Antig. Jud. lib. xx. c. 6. 
_19 Bp. Marsh’s Lectures, part v. pp. 82-84. See also numerous addi- 
tional instances in the Rev. J. J. Blunt’s “Veracity of the Gospels and 
Acts of the Apostles argued from the undesigned soincidences to Ss found 
in them when compared, 1. With each other; and, 2. With Josenhus.” 
Lond. 1828. 8vo. 
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stances, we observe that the history and the epistles are neither 
of them taken“from the other, but are independent documents 
unknown to, or at least unconsulted by, each other; but we find 
the substance, and often very minute articles of the history, re- 
cognised in the epistles, by allusions and references which can 
neither be imputed to design, nor, without a foundation in 
truth, be accounted for by accident, by hints and expressions, 
and single words dropping, as it were fortuitously, from the pen 
of the writer, or drawn forth, each by some occasion proper to 
the place in which it occurs, but widely removed from any view 
to consistency or agreement. These, we know, are effects 
which reality produces, but which, without reality at the bottom, 
can hardly be conceived to exist. When such undesigned 
coincidences are too close and too numerous to be accounted for 
by accidental concurrences of fiction, they must necessarily have 
truth for their foundation. This argument depends upon a large 
deduction of particulars, which cannot be abstracted, but which 
carry great weight of evidence. 

If it can be thus proved, that we are in possession of the very 
letters which the apostle Paul wrote, they substantiate the Chris- 
tian history. The great object of modern research is to come at 
the epistolary correspondence of the times. Amidst the obscu- 
rity, the silence, or the contradictions of history, if a letter can 
be found, we regard it as the discovery of a land-mark; as that 
by which we can correct, adjust, or supply the imperfections and 
uncertainties of other accounts. The facts which they disclose 
generally come out incidentally, and therefore without design to 
mislead by false or exaggerated accounts. This is applicable to 
Paul’s epistles with as much justice as to any letters whatever. 
Nothing could be further from the intention of the writer than 
to record any part of his history, though in fact it is made public 
by them, and the reality of it is made probable. 

These letters also show, 1. That Christianity had prevailed 
oefore the confusions that preceded and attended the destruction 
of Jerusalem. 2. That the Gospels were not made up of reports 
and stories current at the time; for a man cannot be led by re- 
ports to refer to transactions in which he states himself to be 
present and active. 3. That the converts to Christianity were 
not the barbarous, mean, ignorant set of men, incapable of 
thought or reflection, which the false representations of infidelity 
would make them; and that these letters are not adapted to the 
habits and comprehension of a barbarous people. 4. That the 
history of Paul is so implicated with that of the other apostles, 
and with the substance of the Christian history itself, that if 
Paul’s story (not the miraculous part) be admitted to be true, 
we cannot reject the rest as fabulous. For example; if we be- 
lieve Paul to have been a preacher of Christianity, we must also 
believe that there were such men as Peter, and James, and 
other apostles, who had been companions of Christ during his 
life, and who published the same things concerning him which 
Paul taught. 5. That Paul had a sound and sober judgment. 
6. That Paul underwent great sufferings, and that the church 
was in a distressed state, and the preaching of Christianity at- 
tended with dangers; this appears even from incidental passages, 
as well as direct ones. 7. Paul, in these epistles, asserts, in 
positive, unequivocal terms, his performance of miracles, pro- 
perly so called, in the face of those amongst whom he declares 
they were wrought, and even to adversaries, who would have 
exposed the falsity, if there had been any. (Gal. iii. 5. Rom. 
zv. 18,19. 2 Cor. xii. 12.) 

This testimony shows that the series of actions represented by 
Paul was real, and proves not only that the original witnesses of 
the Christian history devoted themselves to lives of toil and suf- 
fering, in consequence of the truth of that history, but also that 
the author of the Acts was well acquainted with Paul’s history, 
and a companion of his travels ; which establishes the credibility 
of Luke’s Gospel, considering them as two parts of the same 
history ; for though there are instances of second parts being 
forgeries, we know of none where the second part is genuine and 
the first spurious. Now, is there an example to be met with of 
any man voluntarily undergoing such incessant hardships as 
Paul did, and the constant expectation of a violent death, for the 
sake of attesting a story of what was false; and of what, if false, 
he must have known to be so? And it should not be omitted, 
that the prejudices of Paul’s education were against his becoming 
a disciple of Christ, as his first violent opposition to it evidently 
showed.! 

Further ; there are four Epistles of Paul to single persons, who 
were his friends ; two to Timothy, one to Titus, and one to Phi- 


t Paley’s Hore Pauline, in the conclusion. Paley’s Evidences of Chris- 
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lemon. In private letters to intimate companiuns some expres- 
sion would surely let fall a hint at least of fraud, if there were 
any, Yet the same uniform design of promoting sincerity, bene- 
volence, and piety, is perceived ; ahd the same histories of Christ 
and of Pael are alluded to as true accounts, in his private as in 
his public epistles. 

Besides numerous undesigned coincidences in historical cir 
cumstances and facts, which Dr. Paley has specified, there is also 
an undesigned agreement taroughout, between the sentiments 
and manner of writing of Paul in his Epistles, and the account 
of his character and conduct given in the book of Acts. Every 
instance of this kind bespeaks reality, and therefore deserves 
notice as a branch of internal evidence. The Epistles of Paul 
show the author to be a man of parts and learning, of sound judg- 
ment, quick conception, crowded thought, fluent expression, and 
zealous and indefatigable in his endeavours to accomplish the 
point at which he aimed. These properties correspond with the 
history of him contained in the Acts. Brought up at the feet of 
Gamaliel, he was instructed in Jewish learning. His speech to 
the philosophers and people of Athens, his behaviour and ad- 
dresses to Agrippa, Festus, and Felix, &c. prove his sagacity, his 
judicious selection of topics, and his skill in reasoning. ‘’he 
violent manner in which he is recorded in the Acts to have per- 
secuted the first Christians agrees with the ardour of spirit that 
breathes in all his letters, and the glowing warmth of his style. 

There are, indeed, great seeming discordances, which, how- 
ever, are easily reconcileable by attending to his ardent temper, 
and to the ruling principle of his conduct in different periods of 
his life. His rage against the Christians (owing to strong Jew- 
ish prejudices) was furious and unrestrained,? and unjustifiable 
against any peaceable persons, such as they were. On the other 
hand, his Epistles manifest a warmth and eagerness governed by 
a calmer principle. After his conversion, Paul was at the same 
time prudent, steady, and ardent. He was as indefatigable as he 
had been before ; but, instead of cruel and unjust means to ob- 
tain his purposes, he employed argument, persuasion, and the 
merciful and mighty power of Gop. The religion he embraced 
accounts for these changes easily and naturally. His conversion 
to Christianity, the circumstances of which are related in the 
book of Acts, and which are mentioned or alluded to in his Epis- 
tles, harmonize every seeming contradiction in his character, and 
thus become a strong evidence of the truth both of his history 
and of his Epistles. 

A similar observation may be made concerning Peter. Is there 
not a striking uniformity in the character of this Apostle, as it is 
delineated by the sacred writers, and as it is discoverable in the 
style, manner, and sentiments of his Epistles ? Do they not bear 
the marks of the same energy, the same unpolished and nervous 
simplicity, the same impetuosity and vehemence of thought, the 
same strength and vigour of untutored genius; strong in the 
endowments of nature, but without the refinements of art o1 
science? Now there would scarcely have been found such a nice 
agreement between the character of Peter given in the writings 
of others, and exempiified in his own, if the one had been a fic- 
tion, or the other spurious. It is the same Peter that speaks in 
the Gospel history, in the Acts of the Apostles, and in the Epis. 
tles which bear his name. The seai of his character, as graven 
by the Evangelists, exactly corresponds with the impression of 
his letters. ‘This is an argument of the genuineness of his Epis- 
tles, and of the truth of the Christian religion.? 


The other books of the New Testament furnish ample ma- 
terials for pursuing this species of evidence from undesigned 
coincidences of different kinds. Dr. Paley,* and Mr. Wake- 
field,® have both produced some instances of it between the 
Gospels, to which we shall only add, in the last place, that 
the similitude or coincidence between the style of John’s 
Gospel, and the first epistle that bears his name, is so 
striking, that no reader, who is capable of discerning what is 

eculiar in an author’s turn of thinking, can entertain the 
slightest doubt of their being the productions of one and the 
same writer. Writings so circeumstanced prove themselves 
and one another to be genuine. 


— 


2 Acts viii. 3. ix. 1. 

2 IT. G@. Taylor’s Essay on the Cond. and Char. of Peter. . 

4 Evid. of Christ. part i. c. 4. 5 Internal Evidences, pp. 207—210. 

6 The following comparative table of passages, from the Gospel and first 
Epistle of Saint John, will (we think) prove the point above stated beyond 
the possibility of contradiction. 

Epistle. 

Ch. I. 1. That which was from the 
beginning—6é i$earumeGu, which we 
have contemplated—concerning the 
living word, 


; Gospel. 
Ch. I. 1. In the beginning was the 


word. 14. And, ¢9«“sé«, we beheld 
his glor 


4. In him was life. 
14. The word was made flesh. 
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The forgeries of these things, if forgeries they were, must 
as Dr. Jortin has forcibly remarked) have equalled Father 
ardouin’s atheistical monks of the thirteenth century ; who, 
according to his fantastical account, in an age of ignorance 
and barbarism, surpassed in abilities all the ancients and 
moderns; forged the Greek and Latin authors whom we call 
classical ; mA were not only great poets, but also great 
mathematicians, chronologers, geographers, astronomers, and 
critics, and capable of inserting in their proper places names 
and accounts of men, rivers, cities, and regions, eclipses of 
the sun and moon, Athenian archons, Attic months, Olym- 
iads, and Roman consuls: all which ey inventions have 
ieee since confirmed by astronomical calculations and tables, 
voyages, inscriptions, Fasti Capitolini, fragments, manu- 
scripts, and a diligent collation of authors with each other.! 
Such are the evidences, both external and internal, direct 
and collateral, for the genuineness and authenticity of the 
New Testament: and when their number, variety, and the 
extraordinary nature of many of them are impartially con- 
sidered, it is impossible not to come to this convincing con- 
clusion, viz. that the books now extant in the New 'Testa- 
ment are genuine and authentic, and are the same writings 
which were originally composed by the authors whose names 
they bear. 


SECTION III. 


ON THE UNCORRUPTED PRESERVATION OF THE BOOKS OF 
THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT. 


1. The uncorrupted Preservation of the Old Testament, 


ON THE UNCORRUPTED) PRESERVATION 


proved from the absolute impossibility of its being falsified 
or corrupted; 1. By Jews ;—2. By Christians ;—and, 8, 





Epistle. 

II. 5. Whosoever keepeth his word, 
truly in that man the love of God is 
perfected. 

Il. 6. He who saith he abideth in 
him, ought himself also so to walk, 
even ashe walked. See ch. iii. 24. iv. 
13. 16. 


II. 8. I write to you a new com- 
mandment. 

IIL. 11. This is the message which 
ye have heard from the beginning, 
that we should love one another. 

Il. 8. The darkness passeth away, 
and the light which is true, now 
shineth. 

10. Abideth in the light, and there 
is no stumbling block to him. 


If. 13. Young children, I write to 
ou, because ye have known the 
father. 

14. Because ye have known him 
from the beginning. 

Il. 29. Every one who worketh 
righteousness, is begotten of God. 
See also iii. 9. v. 1. 


II. 1. Behold how great love the 
Father hath bestowed on us, that we 
should be called the sons of God! 

II. 2. We shall be like him, for we 
shall see him as he is. 

Ill. 8. He who worketh sin is of 
the devil; for the devil sinneth from 
the beginning. 

Il. 18. Do not wonder, my breth- 
ren, that the world hateth you. 

IV. 9. By this the love of God was 
manifested, that God sent his Son, 
the only begotten, into the world, 
that we might live through him. 


IV. 12. No man hath seen God at 
any time. 

V. 13. These things I have written 
to you who believe on the name of 
the Son of God, that ye may know 
that ye have eternal life ; and that ye 
may believe on the name of the Son 
of God. 

V. 14. If we ask any thing accord- 
ing to his will, he heareth us. 

VY. 20. The Son of God is come, 
and hath given us an understanding, 
that we know him that is true, and 
we are in him that istrue, even in his 
Son Jesus Christ. This is tle true 
God and eternal life. 


Gospel. 

XIV. 23. Ifa man love me, he will 
keep my words, and my Father will 
love him. 

XV. 4. Abide in me, and in you. 
As the branch cannot bring forth 
fruit of itself, except it abide in the 
vine, no more can ye, except ye 
abide in me. 

XIII. 34. A new commandment I 
give to you, 

that ye love one another as I have 
loved you. 


I. 5. The light shineth in dark- 
ness. 

9. That was the true light. 

XI. 10. Ifa man walk in the night, 
he stumbleth, because there is no 
light to him. 

XVII. 3. This is the eternal life, 
that they might know thee the only 
true God, 

And Jesus Christ whom thou hast 
sent. 

Ill. 3. Except a man be begotten 
again. 

5. Except a man be begotten of 
water and ofthe Spirit. 

I. 12. To them he gave power to 
become the sons of God, even to 
them who believe on his name. 

XVII. 24 
that they may behold my glory. 

Vill. 44. Ye are of your father the 
devil—He was a murderer from the 
beginning. 

XV. 20. If they have persecuted 
me, they will also persecute you. 

Til. 16. God so loved the world, 
that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth on him 
might not perish, but have everlast- 
ing life. 

_ 1. 18. Noman hath seen God at any 
time. = 
XX. 31. These things are written, 
that ye might believe that Jesus is 
the Christ the Son of God, and that 
believing ye might have life through 
his name. 


_ XIV. 14. If ye shall ask any thing 
In my name, I will do it. 

XVII. 2. Thou hast given him 
power over all flesh, that he might 
give eternal life to as many as thou 
hast given him. 3. And this is eter- 
nal life, that they might know thee 
the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom thou hast sent. Macknight on 
the Epistles, Pref. to 1 John, sect. ij. 


t Remarks on Eccles. Hist. vol. i. pp 28. et seg. Less’s Authenticity of th 
New Testament, translated by Mr. Kingdon, pp. 1—2¢ Michaelis, = op. 
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From the Agreement of all the Versions, and Manuscripts 
that are known to be extant—Il. The uncorrupted Pre- 
servation of the books of the New Testament proved, 1. 
From their contents ;—2. From the utter Impossibility of 
an universal Corruption of them being accomplished ;—e. 
From the Agreement of all the Manuscripts j—and, 4. 
From the Agreement of ancient versions, and of the quota- 
tions, from the New Testament in the writings of tf early 
Christians. —IIl. General Proofs that none of the canonical 
Books of Scripture are or ever were lost—IV. Particular 
Proofs, as to the integrity of the Old Testament.—V. And 
also of the New Testament. 


Autuoucu the genuineness and authenticity of the Ola 
and New Testaments have been thus clearly proved, yet it 
may perhaps be asked whether those books have not long 
since been destroyed? And whether they have been trans- 
mitted to us entire and uncorrupted 2 To these inquiries we 
reply, that we have evidence, equally decisive and satisfac- 
tory with that which has demonstrated the genuineness and 
authenticity of the Old and New Testaments, to prove that 
they have descended to us entire and uncorrupted in any 
thing material :—such evidence indeed as can be adduced for 
no other production of antiquity. 

I. ‘And? first, with rendre to the Old Testament, although 
the Jews have been charged with corrupting it, yet this 
charge has never been substantiated, and, in fact, the thing 
ito is morally impossible. Generally Bpeaking: the argu- 
ments which have demonstrated that the Pentateuch (or five 
books of Moses) is not, and could not be a forgery in the first 
instance, apply equally to prove that these books have not 
been willy and designedly corrupted. But, to be more 
particular, we may remark, 


1. That there is no proof or vestige whatever of such pre- 
tended alteration. 


The Jews have in every age regarded the Pentateuch as the 
genuine and uncorrupted work of one single person, and have 
equally respected every part ofit. Indeed, if they had mutilated 
or corrupted these writings, they would doubtless have expunged 
from them every relation of facts and events, that militated 
against the honour and credit of their nation. Besides, when 
could such an alteration or corruption have been executed? It 
was not possible, shortly after the death of Moses, for the memory 
of the transactions recorded in the Pentateuch was too recent for 
any one to venture upon any corruption or alteration, which pub- 
lic notoriety would have contradicted. The Pentateuch, there- 
fore, could not have been altered or corrupted so long as Joshua 
and that generation lived, who were zealous for the worship of 
the true God. (Josh. xxiv. 31.) From that time to the age of 
Samuel, the Israelites were under the direction of civil governors 
or judges, who braved every danger in defence of the form of go- 
vernment established in the sacred books. 

Further, if they had wilfully corrupted the books of the Old 
Testament before the time of Christ and his apostles, the pro- 
phets who flourished from Samuel to Malachi, and who were 
neither slow nor timid in reproving the sins both of rulers and 
subjects, would not have passed over so heinous an offence in 
silence. After the separation of the ten tribes, at least, the booke 
of Moses were kept in the kingdom of Israel; and the rivalry 
that continued to subsist between the kingdoms of Israel and 
Judah, was an insuperable bar to any corruption or alteration ; 
for it could not have been attempted in either kingdom without 
opposition and detection from the other, of which some notice 
must have been taken in their historical books. Besides, if the 
Old Testament had been corrupted in the time of Jesus Christ 
and his apostles, the Jews could not have passed without cen- 
sure from them, who rebuked their hypocrisy, incredulity, and 
wickedness with so much severity. If there had been any altera- 
tion or corruption, it must have been the work either of one or 
of many persons, It cannot be conceived that any one person 
could do it, without being exposed: nor that any one could have 
vanity enough to expect success in an attempt to alter facts in a 
book so universally read and so much esteemed. The unity of 
design, the correspondence of sentiment, and the uniform refer- 
ence to the same facts, which are observable throughout the 
Old Testament, forbid us to imagine that many were united in 
corrupting or altering any part of it. In a word, no man of 


4—54, Simpson’s Internal Evidences, pp. 160—165. Hales’s Analysis ot 
Chronology, vol. ii. book ii. pp. 687—692. Stosch, de Canone, p. §9: Picte, 
Theologie Chretienne, tome i. p. 83. Ernesti Interp. Noy. Test. pars. iii. pp. 
147. et seg. See also a very copious discussion of the Evidences for the 
Authenticity of the New Testament in Dr. Cook’s Inquiry into the Bucks of 
the New Testament, Edinburgh, 1821. 8vo. 
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aumber of men.could make an attempt of this kind without being 
exposed. Nor is it rational to suppose, that any man or number 
of men could have capacity competent to effect such a design 
who would not also have had the sense to observe the necessity 
of making it more agreeable to the natural tempers of mankind 
in order that it might obtain credit in the world. : 

Again, if the Old Testament had been mutilated or corrupted 
after the birth of Christ, out of malice to the Christians, and 
in order to deprive them of arguments and evidences for proving 
their religion, the Jews would unquestionably have expunged or 
falsified those memorable prophecies concerning Christ which 
were so irrefragably cited both by him and by his apostles. But 
no such obliteration or alteration has ever been made; on the 
contrary, those very passages have continued in their original 
purity, and are sometimes more express in the original Hebrew 
text than in the common translation. 


2. In fact, neither before nor after the time of Christ, could 
the Jews corrupt or falsify the Hebrew Scriptures ; for, 

[i.] Before that event, the regard which was paid to them 
by the Jews, especially to the law, would render any forgery 
or material change in their contents impossible. 

The law having been the deed by which the land of Canaan 
was divided among the Israelites, it is improbable that this peo- 
ple, who possessed that land, would suffer it to be altered or 
falsified. The distinction of the twelve tribes, and their sepa- 
rate interests, made it more difficult to alter their law than that 
of other nations less jealous than the Jews. Further, at certain 
stated seasons, the law was publicly read before all the people 
of Israel ;! and it was appointed to be kept in the ark, for a con- 
stant memorial against those who transgressed it.2 Their king 
was required to write hima copy of this law in a book, out of 
that which is before the priests the Levites, and to read 
therein all the days of his life ;* their priests also were com- 
manded to teach the children of Israel all the statutes, which 
the Lord had spoken to them by the hand of Moses ;4 and pa- 
rents were charged not only to make it familiar to themselves, 
but alse to teach it diligently to their children ;5 besides which, 
a severe prohibition was annexed, against either making eny 
addition to or diminution from the law.6 Now such precepts as 
these could not have been given by an impostor who was adding 
to it, and who would wish men to forget rather than enjoin 
them to remember it ; for, as all the people were obliged to know 
and observe the law under severe penalties, they were in a man- 
ner the trustees and guardians of the law, as well as the priests 
and Levites. ©The people, who were to teach their children, 
must have had copies of it; the priests and Levites must have 
had copies of it; and the magistrates must have had copies of 
it, as being the law of the land. Further, after the people were 
divided into two kingdoms, both the people of Israel and those 
of Judah still retained the same book of the law ; and the rivalry 
or enmity, that subsisted between the two kingdoms, prevented 
either of them from altering or adding to the law. After the 
Israelites were carried captives into Assyria, other nations were 
placed in the cities of Samaria in their stead; and the Samari- 
tans received the Pentateuch, either from the priest who was 
sent by order of the king of Assyria, to instruct them in the 
manner of the God of the land,’ or several years afterwards 
from the hands of Manasseh, the son of Joiada the high-priest, 
who was expelled from Jerusalem by Nehemiah, for marrying 
the daughter of Sanballat, the governor of Samaria; and who 
was constituted, by Sanballat, the first high-priest of the temple 
at Samaria.8 Now, by one or both of these means the Samari- 
tans had the Pentateuch as well as the Jews ; but with this dif- 
ference, that the Samaritan Pentateuch was in the old Hebrew 
or Phenician characters, in which it remains to this day : whereas 
the Jewish copy was changed into Chaldee characters (in which 
it also remains to this day), which were fairer and clearer than 
the Hebrew, the Jews having learned the Chaldee language 
during their seventy years abode at Babylon. The jealousy and 
hatred, which subsisted between the Jews and Samaritans, made 
it impracticable for either nation to corrupt or alter the text in 
any thing of consequence without certain discovery: and the 
general agreement between the Hebrew and Samaritan copies 
of the Pentateuch, which are now extant, is such, as plainly 
demonstrates that the copies were originally the same. Nor can 
any better evidence be desired, that the Jewish Bibles have not 
heen corrupted or interpolated, than this very book of the Sama- 

1 Deut. xxxi. 9—13. Josh. viii. 34, 35. Neh. viii. 1—5. ‘ 

2 Deut. xxxi. 26. +3 Deut. xvii. 18, 19. « Levit. x. LL. 

& Dent. vi. 7. * Deut. iv. 2. xii. 32. 1 2Kings xvii. 27. 

3 Neh. a 28, Josephus, Ant. Jud. lib. xi.c. 8. Bp. Newton’s Works, 
vol. i v. 23. 
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ritans ; which, after more than two thousand years discord bex 
tween the two nations, varies as little from the other as any 
classic author in less tract of time has disagreed from itself by 
the unavoidable slips and mistakes of so many transcribers.? 

After the return of the Jews from the Babylonish captivity, 
the book of the law, and the prophets, were publicly read in theix 
synagogues every Sabbath day ;!9 which was an excellent method 
of securing their purity, as well as of enforcing the observation 
of the law. The Chaldee paraphrases and the translation of 
the Old Testament into Greek, which were afterwards made, 
were so many additional securities. To these facts we may 
add, that the reverence of the Jews for their sacred writings is 
another guarantee for their integrity : so-great indeed was that 
reverence, that, according to the statements of Philo and Jose- 
phus,1! they #vould suffer any torments, and even death itself, 
rather than change a single point or iota of the Scriptures. A 
law was also enacted by them, which denounced him to be guilty 
of inexpiable sin, who should presume to make the slightest 
possible alteration in their sacred books. The Jewish doctors, 
fearing to add any thing to the law, passed their own notions as 
traditions or explanations of it; and both Jesus Christ and his 
apostles accused the Jews of entertaining a prejudiced regard 
for those traditions, but they never charged them with falsifying 
or corrupting the Scriptures themselves. On the contrary, Christ 
urged them to search the Scriptures ;!2 which he doubtless 
would have said with some caution if they had been falsified or 
corrupted : and he not only refers to the Scriptures in general, 
but appeals directly to the writings of Moses.!3 It is also known, 
that during the time of Christ the Jews were divided into various 
sects and parties, each of whom watched over the others with 
the greatest jealousy, so as to render any attempt at such falsifi- 
cation or corruption utterly impracticable. Since, then, the Jews 
could not falsify or corrupt the Hebrew Scriptures before the 
advent of Christ, 

[il] So neither have these writings been falsified or cor- 
rupted arver the birth of Christ. 

For, since that event, the Old Testament has been held in 
high esteem both by Jews and Christians. . The Jews also fre- 
quently suffered martyrdom for their Scriptures, which they 
would not have done, had they suspected them to have been 
corrupted or altered. Besides, the Jews and Christians were a 
mutual guard upon each other, which must have rendered any 
material corruption impossible, if it had been attempted ; for if 
such an attempt had been made by the Jews, they would have 
been detected by the Christians. The accomplishment of such 
a design, indeed, would have been impracticable, from the mora] 
impossibility of the Jews (who were dispersed in every country 
of the then known world) being able to collect all the then ex 
isting copies with the intention of corrupting or falsifying them. 
On the other hand, if any such attempt had been made by the 
Christians, it would assuredly have been detected by the Jews ; 
nor could any such attempt have been made by any other man 
or body of men, without exposure both by Jews and Christians. 


3. The admirable agreement of all the ancient paraphrases 
and versions,'4 and of the writings of Josephus, with the 


9 Dr. Bentley’s Remarks on Freethinking, parti. remark 27. (vol. v. p. 
144, of Bp. Randolph’s Enchiridion Theologicum, 8vo. Oxford, 1792.) 

10 Acts xiii. 14, 15. 27. Luke iv. 17—20. _ a 

11 Philo, apud Euseb. de Prep. Evang. lib. viii. c.2. Josephus contra 

ion. lib. i. § 8. 
ie John v, 39. 13 John v. 46, 47. 

14 The Old Testament has been translated into a great number of lan- 
guages; but the only versions, to which we shall now advert, are those 
which were made either previously to the Christian era, or very shortly 
after its commencement. At that period, almost all the books of the Old 
Law had been translated into Chaldee, for the use of the Jews in the Hast, 
with whom the original Hebrew had ceased to be a living language; the 
whole had been rendered into Greek (two hundred and eighty-two years 
before the birth of Jesus Christ) for the Jews of Alexandria, who were 
still less acquainted with Hebrew; and, at the close of the first, or in the 
beginning of the second century, the Old Testament was translated into 
Syriac, for the Syrian Christians. These three versions have been pre- 
served to our time : numerous manuscript copies and printed editions of 
them are extant; and, withthe exception of a few unimportant differences, 
they represent to us the same text, the same books, the same predictions, 
andthe same phrases. Now this 2 ear ee is not the result of any design 
on the part of the translators, or of any fraud on the part of learned men. 
These three sister versions, having once issued from their common parent, 
have been for ever separated by events and by arivalship which still sub 
sists. The Chaldee version, which was carefully preserved and consulte. 
by the Hebrews, remained unknown to Christians during the early ages 01 
the church, and has been in their hands only for two or three centuries. 
The Christians of Syria knew as little of the Greek version, as the Greeks 
did of the Syriac: and the Greek version,—which was diffused through- 
out the West, and translated in its turn into Latin, and which, under this 
second form, became the object of exclusive respect in the Romish 
Church,—could not borrow any thing from the other versions, of the ex- 
istence of which the inhabitants of the West were utterly ignorant. The 
agreement, therefore, of these three witnesses, 1S 50 much the more 
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Old Testament as it is now extant, together with the quota- 
iions which are made from it in the New ‘Testament, and in 
the writings of all ages to the present time, forbid us to in- 
dulge any suspicion of any material corruption 1 the books 
of the Old Testament; and give us ever possible evidence 
of which a subject of this kind is capable, that these books 
are now in our hands genuine and unadulterated. 

4. Lastly, the Agreement of all the Manuscripts of the Old 
Testament (amounting to nearly eleven hundred and fifty), 
which are known to be extant, is a clear proof of is wncor- 
rupted preservation. 

These manuscripts, indeed, are not all entire ; some contain 
one part and some another! But it is absolutely impossible 
that every manuscript, whether in the original Hebrew, or in any 
ancient version or paraphrase, should or could be designedly 
altered or falsified in the same passages, without detection either 
by Jews or Christians. The manuscripts now extant are, con- 
fessedly, liable to errors and mistakes from the carelessness, negli- 
gence, or inaccuracy of copyists: but they are not a// uniformly 
incorrect throughout, nor in the same words or passages ; but 
what is incorrect in one place is correct in another. Although 
the various readings, which have been discovered by learned 
men, who have applied themselves to the collation of every 
known manuscript of the Hebrew Scriptures, amount to many 





thousands, yet these differences are of so little real moment, that 
their laborious collations afford us scarcely any opportunities of 
correcting the sacred text in important passages. So far, how- 
ever, are these extensive and profound researches from being 
either trivial or nugatory, that we have, in fact, derived from them 
the greatest advantage which could have been wished for by any 
real friend of revealed religion ; namely, the certain knowledge 
of the agreement of the copies of the ancient Scriptures, now 
extant in their original language, with each other, and with our 
Bibles.? 


Il. Equally satisfactory is the evidence for the inrrGrITY 
AND UNCORRUPTNESS OF THE New Testament in any thing 
material. The testimonies, adduced in the preceding section 
in behalf of the genuineness and authenticity of the New 
Testament, are, in a great measure, applicable to show that 
it has been transmitted to us entire and uncorrupted. But, to 
be more particular, we remark, 

1. That the uncorrupted preservation of the books of the 
New Testament is manifest, from their contents ; 


For, so early as the two first centuries of the Christian era, 





we find the very same facts, and the very same doctrines, uni- 
versally received by the Christians, which we of the present 
day believe.on the credit of the New Testament. 


_ 2. Because an universal corruption of those writings was both 
impossible and impracticable, nor can the least vestige of such a 
corruption be found in history. 


{i.] They could not be corrupted during the lives of their 
authors ; and before their death copies were dispersed among the 
different communities of Christians, who were scattered through- 
out the then known world. Within twenty years after the 
ascension, churches were formed in the principal cities of the 
Roman empire ; and in all these churches the books of the New 
Testament, especially the four Gospels, were read as a part of 
their public worship, just as the writings of Moses and the Pro- 
phets were read in the Jewish synagogues.’ Nor would the use 
of them be confined to public worship; for these books were 
not, like the Sibylline Oracles, locked up from the perusal of the 
public, but were exposed to public investigation. When the 
books of the New Testament were first published to the world, 
the Christians would naturally entertain the highest esteem and 
reverence for writings that delivered an authentic and inspired 
history of the life and doctrines of Jesus Christ, and would be 
desirous of possessing such an invaluable treasure. Hence, as 


remarkable, as they never could have heard, that these versi 
y t ions belonged 
to rival and hostile churches, and were the work of inveterate EueRNeS of 
Christians and Jews, of Eastern and Western Christians, of Jews of Pales- 
tine, and Alexandrian Jews. They do, however, agree together. There- 
fore they give us, with certainty, the ancient and true text of the Old 
Testament, precisely as it was extant before the time of Jesus Christ. 
pe tes de POrigine Authentique et Divine de Ancien Testament, pp. 
_ 2 See ‘an account of the principal manuscripts of the Old 
infra, ete ea part i. ete ee i, Bude eeet ii. §§ 2,3. rasan 
chief critical editions, see the Bibliographical A i ii i 
chop eaekt y grap Ppendix to vol. ii. parti. 
: Ep pees oe a of Christ. Theol. vol. i. p. 13. 
; r. Lardner has collected numerous instances in the second 
his Credibility of the Gospel History ; references to which may peat i 
in the general index to his works, article Scriptures. See Particularly 
the testimonies of Justin Martyr, Tertullian, Origen, and Augustine. ' 
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we learn from unquestionable authority, copies were multi plied 
and disseminated as rapidly as the boundaries of the church in- 
creased ; and translations were made into as many languages 
as were spoken by its professors, some of which remain to this 
day ; so that it would very soon be rendered absolutely impossi- 
ble to corrupt these books in any one important word or phrase. 
Now it is not to be supposed (without violating all probability ) 
that all Christians should agree in a design of changing or cor- 
rupting the original books ; and if some only should make the 
attempt, the uncorrupted copies would still remain to detect 
them. And supposing there was some error in one translation 
or copy, or something changed, added, or taken away ; yet there 
were many other copies and other translations, by the help of 
which the neglect or fraud might be or would be corrected. _ 
[ii.] Further, as these books could not be corrupted during 
the lives of their respective authors, and while a great number 
of witnesses was alive to attest the facts which they record; so 
neither could any material alteration take place arrvmn their 
decease, without being detected while the original manuscripts 
were preserved in the churches. The Christians who were in- 
structed by the apostles or by their immediate successors, tra- 
velled into all parts of the world, carrying with them copies of 
their writings; from which other copies were multiplied and 
preserved. Now (as we have already seen)’ we have an un- 
broken series of testimonies for the genuineness and authen- 
ticity of the New Testament, which can be traced backwards, 
from the fourth century of the Christian era to the very tims 
of the apostles ; and these very testimonies are equally applica- 
ble to prove its uncorrupted preservation. Moreover, harmonies 
of the four Gospels were anciently constructed ; commentaries 
were written upon them, as well as upon the other books of the 
New Testament (many of which are still extant), manuscripts 
were collated, and editions of the New Testament were put forth. 
These sacred records, being universally regarded as the supreme 
standard of truth, were received by every class of Christians with 
peculiar respect, as being divine compositions, and possessing an 
authority belonging to no other books. Whatever controversies, 
therefore, arose among different sects (and the church was very 
early rent with fierce contentions on doctrinal points), the Scrip- 
tures of the New Testament were received and appealed to by every 
one of them, as being conclusive in all matters of controversy ; 
consequently it was morally impossible, and in itself impractica- 
ble, that any man or body of men should corrupt or falsify 
them, in any fundamental article, should foist into them a single 
expression to favour their peculiar tenets, or erase a single 
sentence, without being detected by thousands. “If one party 
was inclined either to omit what opposed their peculiar tenets, 
or to insert what might afford them additional support, there 
was always some other party both ready and willing to detect 
the fraud. And even if they persevered in altering their own 
manuscripts, they had not the power of altering the manuscripts 
in the hands of their opponents. Though the corruption there- 
fore might be partial, it could not become general. Nor must 
we forget that the books which compose the Greek Testament - 
have been transcribed, beyond all comparison, more frequently 
than the works of any other Greek author. And it is evident 
that the difficulty of corrupting the Greek manuscripts must 
have increased with every increase in their number. Though 
it cannot be denied, therefore, that there is stronger temptation 
to alter a work which relates to doctrines, than to alter a work 
which relates to matters indifferent, the impediments to the al- 
teration of the Greek manuscripts were still more powerful than 
the temptation. The Gospels, which were written in different 
places, and the Epistles, which were addressed to different com- 
munities, were multiplied in copies, dispersed in Palestine and 
Egypt, in Asia Minor, Greece, and Italy. Under such circum- 
stances a general corruption of the Greek manuscripts was a 
thing impossible, for it could not have been effected without a 
union of sentiment, which never existed, nor without a general 
combination, which could not have been formed, before Chris- 
tianity had received a civil establishment. But if such a com- 
bination had been practicable, it could not have been carried into 
effect, without becoming a matter of general notoriety. And 
ecclesiastical historians are st/ent on such a combination. The 
silence of history is indeed no argument against the truth of a 
fact established by induction, if the fact was such that it could 
not be generally known. But the silence of history is important 
in reference to a fact, which, if it ever existed, must have been 


-8 subject of general notoriety. Whatever corruptions therefore 


may have taken place in the Greek manuscripts, those corrun 


4 See pp. 41—46. supra 
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tions must haye been confined to a few, and could not, by any 
possibility, have been extended to them all.” Indeed, though 
all the Christian doctors, who were dispersed throughout the 
world, should have conspired to corrupt the New Testament, yet 
the people would never have consented to it; and if even both 
teachers and people had been disposed to have committed such 
a fraud, most unquestionably their adversaries would not fail to 
have reproached them with it. The Jews and heathens, whose 
only aim was to decry and put down their religion, would never 
have concealed it. Celsus, Porphyry, Julian, and other acute 
enemies of the Christians, would have derived some advantage 
from such corruption. In a word, even though the silence of 
their adversaries had favoured so strange an enterprise, yet the 
different parties and various heresies, which soon after sprang 
up among Christians, were an insuperable obstacle to it. In- 
deed, if any material alteration had been attempted by the or- 
thodox, it would have been detected by the heretics ; and on 
the other hand, if a heretic had inserted, altered, or falsified any 
thing, he would have been exposed by the orthodox, or by other 
heretics. It is well known that a division commenced in the 
fourth century, between the eastern and western churches, 
which, about the middle of the ninth century, became irrecon- 
cileable, and subsists to the present day. Now it would have 
been impossible to alter all the copies in the eastern empire ; 
and if it had been possible in the east, the copies in the west 
would have detected the alteration. But, in fact, both the eastern 
and western copies agree, which could not be expected if either 
of them was altered or falsified. 


3. The uncorrupted preservation of the New Testament 
is further evident, from the Agreement of all the Manuscripts, 


The manuscripts of the New Testament, which are extant, 
are far more numerous than those of any single classic author 
whomsoever: upwards of three hundred and fifty were collated 
by Griesbach, for his celebrated critical edition. These manu- 
scripts, it is true, are not all entire: most of them contain only 
the Gospels ; others, the Gospels, Acts of the Apostles, and the 
Epistles; and a few contain the Apocalypse or Revelation of 
John. But they were all written in very different and distant 
parts of the world ; several of them are upwards of twelve hun- 


dred years old, and give us the books of the New Testament, in! tain some mistakes and inconsistencies. 


all essential points, perfectly accordant with each other, as any 
person may readily ascertain by examining the critical editions 
published by Mill, Kuster, Bengel, Wetstein, and Grieshach.2 
The thirty thousand various readings, which are said to be found 
in the manuscripts collated by Dr. Mill, and the hundred and 
fifty thousand which Griesbach’s edition is said to contain, in 
no degree whatever affect the general credit and integrity of the 
text. In fact, the more copies’ are multiplied, and the more nu- 
merous are the transcripts and translations from the original, the 
more likely is it, that the genuine text and the true original 
reading will be investigated and ascertained. The most correct 
and accurate ancient classics now extant, are those of which we 
have the greatest number of manuscripts; and the most de- 
praced, mutilated, and inaccurate editions of the old writers are 
those of which we have the fewest manuscripts, and perhaps 
only a single manuscript extant. Such are Atheneus, Clemens 
Romanus, Hesychius, and Photius. But of this formidable mass 
of various readings, which have been collected by the diligence 
of collators, not one-tenth—nay, not one hundreth-part,—either 
makes or can make any perceptible, or at least any material, al- 
teration in the sense in any modern version. They consist al- 
most wholly of palpable errors in transcription, grammatical and 
verbal differences, such as the insertion or omission of an article, 
the substitution of a word for its equivalent, and the transposition 
of a word or two in a sentence. Even the few that do change 
the sense, affect it only in passages relating to unimportant, his- 
torical, and geographical circumstances, or other collateral mat- 
ters; and the still smaller number that make any alteration in 
things of consequence, do not on that account place us in any 
absolute uncertainty. For, either the true reading may be dis- 
covered by collating the other manuscripts, versions, and quota- 
tions found in the works of the ancients; or, should these fail to 
give us the requisite information, we are enabled to explain the 
doctrine in question from other undisputed passages of Holy 
Writ. This observation particularly applies to the doctrines of 
the deity of Jesus Christ and of the Trinity ; which some per- 
sons of late years have attempted to expunge from the New Tes- 
? tur i. pp. p 
3 Bes par eieet of Fes UEAT antomtaions of the New Testament, 


snfra, Part I. Chap. Ill. Sect. Il. §4., and of the critical edition, above men- 
tioned in the Bibliographical Appendix to Vdl. ii. Part. I. Chap. I. Sect. II. 
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tament, because a few controverted passages have been cited in 
proof of them; but these doctrines are written, as with a sun- 
beam, im other parts of the New Testament. The very worst 
manuscript extant would not pervert one article of our faith, 
or destroy one moral precept, not elsewhere given in the most 
explicit terms. All the omissions of the ancient manuscripts 
put together could not countenance the omission of one essential’ 
doctrine of the Gospel, relating either to faith or morals; and all 
the additions, countenanced by the whole mass of manuscripts 
already collated, do not introduce a single point essential either 
to faith or manners beyond what may be found in the Complu- 
tensian or Elzevir editions. And, though for the beauty, em- 
phasis, and critical perfection of the letter of the New Testament, 
a new edition, formed on Griesbach’s plan, is desirable ; yet from 
such a one infidelity can expect no help, false doctrine no sup- 
port, and even true religion no accession to its excellence,—as 
indeed it needs none. The general uniformity, therefore, of the 
manuscripts of the New Testament, which are dispersed through 
all the countries in the known world, and in so great a variety 
of languages, is truly astonishing, and demonstrates both the 
veneration in which the Scriptures have uniformly been held, 
and the singular care which was taken in transcribing them ; and 
so far are the various readings contained in these manuscripts 
from being hostile to the uncorrupted preservation of the books 
of the New Testament, (as some sceptics have boldly affirmed, 
and some timid Christians have apprehended,) that they afford 
us, on the contrary, an additional and most convincing proof 
that they exist at present, in all essential points, precisely the 
same as they were when they left the hands of their authors. 

The existence of various readings affords no just inference 
against the divine inspiration of the prophets and aposéles. 
“ We all distinguish between the swbstance and the ciycwm- 
stances of a work, though we may not be able to draw yith ac 
curacy the line between the one and the other. No ons doubts 
that he possesses, in general, the sense of a valuabt author, 
whether ancient or modern, because of some defects /T Interpo- 
lations in the copy, or because he may be uncertair Tespecting 
the true reading in some inconsiderable passage. he narrative 
of an historian, and the deposition of a witness in/ court of jus 
tice, may impress the mind as true, notwithstatling they con- 
I doAot know why a 
degree of precision should be deemed requisitrfor a divine com- 
munication, which is not thought necessary fofuman testimony ; 
or why a standing miracle should be wroght to prevent acci- 
dents happening to a sacred book, which 4° never supposed to 
affect the credit or utility of profane writ/8s- * 


4. The last testimony, to be adduf4 for the interHty and 
incorruptness of the Ne ew Testam®t, is furnished by the 
agreement of the Ancient Version ad Quotations from it, 
which are made in the writings ¢ the Christians of the first 
three centuries, and in those of, je succeeding fathers of the 
church, 

The testimony of Venrsrong2nd the evidence of the father 
and other ecclesiastical write» have already been noticed as ¢ 
proof of the genuineness a4 authenticity of the New Testa- 
ment. The QuorationfArom the New Testament in_ the 
writings of the fathers are® numerous, that (as it has been fre- 
quently observed) the an body of the Gospels and Epistles 
might be compiled fro/ the various passages dispersed in their 
commentaries and oth‘ Writings. And though these citations 
were, in many instan/®; made from memory, yet, being always 
made with due atteyon to the sense and meaning, and most 
commonly with regtd to the words as well as to the order of 
the words, they coespond with the original records from which 
they were extract¢:—@n irrefragable argument this, of the purity 
and integrity wi which the New Testament has been pre- 
served. The id) objection, therefore, to the incorruptness of the 
New Testamen/ Which some opposers of divine revelation have 
endeavoured tqaise, on an alleged alteration of the Gospels in 
the fourth cenry by order of the emperor Anastasius, falls com 
pletely to the; ound for want of proofs Nor do we hazard too 









side’s ‘‘ Religion of Mankind, a Series of Essays,” vol. i- 
pee oa 4 See pp- 40—45. 48. supra. 
eS The objdioh above alluded to is founded on the following passage, oc- 


ing i Chronicle of Victor Tununensis, an African bishop, who 
Aaciehed : out the middle of the sixth century, ‘‘Messala V, C. Coss. 
Constantingoli, beste Anastasio Imperatore, sancta evangelia, tamquam 


idioti elistis composita, reprehenduntur et emendantur.”” (Vict. 
ie ; 6. apud Scalig. Thes. Temp.) i. e. In the consulship of Mes- 
sala (4. b900-), at Constantinople, by order of the emperor Anastasius, 
the holt in as being composed by illiterate evangelists, are censured 


ted. On the objection to the integrity of the Gospels, which has 


poe aiamnpted to be founded on this passage, we may remark, in addition 
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much in saying, that if all the ancient writings new extant in 
Europe were collected together, the bulk of them would by no 
means be comparable to that of the quotations taken from the 
New Testament alone; so that a man might, with more sem- 
vlance of reason, dispute whether the writings ascribed to Ho- 
mer, Demosthenes, Virgil, or Cesar, are in the main such as 
they left them, than he could question whether those of Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke, John, Peter, James, and Paul, are really their 
productions.! 


III. Although we thus have every possible evidence that 
can be reasonably desired ; yet, as there are some books cited 
or referred to in the Old and-New Testaments, which are not 
now extant, it has been objected that some of those books 
are now wanting, which once were constituent parts of the 
Scriptures. A little consideration will suffice to show that 
this objection is utterly destitute of foundation, and that none 
of the writings which are accounted sacred by the Jews and 
Christians (and which claim to be received as inspired 
writings) ever were or could be lost; and, consequently, 
that no sacred or inspired writing is now wanting to com- 
plete the canon of Scripture. 

1. In the first place, we may observe, that it seems very 
unsuitable to the ordinary conduct of Divine Providence, to 
suffer a book written under the influences of the Holy Spirit, 
to be lost. 


It seems to be no small reflection on the wisdom of the Divine 
Being, to say, that he first influenced, the writing of a set of 
books, (that is, by his own extraordinary impressions on men’s 
minds caused them to be written,) and afterwards permitted 
them by chance, or the negligence of men, to be irrecoverably 
lost. If they were not serviceable to instruct and direct man- 
kind‘n the methods of attaining the great ends of being, why 
were trey at first given? If they were, it seems hard to imagine 
that th. same kind Providence which gave them would again 
take then away. How high such a charge as this rises, both 
against tl, wisdom and goodness of Divine Providence, may 
easily be pyceived by every one who will think impartially on 
the matter. This argument becomes still more strong, when 
we consider he great care which the Divine Being in all ages 
took to preser¥ those books which are now received into the 
canon of the Ol Testament, even when the persons with whom 
they were intrustq were under circumstances, in which, with- 
out the influence ¢ Heaven, it would have been almost im- 
possible for them 1 have preserved them. ‘To instance only 
that one time when he Jews were under the tyranny of An- 
tiochus Epiphanes,’ ‘hen although that monster of iniquity 
laid their temple and taj, city waste, destroyed all the sacred 
books he could meet wit. and at length published a decree, that 
all those should suffer Umediately death who did not resign 


their copies, yet pas the ‘cred volume safely preserved, and 
care was taken of it by its apoy, 


2. The zeal of the faithi] at all times for their sacred 


books was such, as would beq very effectual means to se- 
eure them from perishing. 


This is well known both of th Jews and Christians: and 
indeed no less can be reasonably im,ined of those, who lostad 
upon these books as discovering the’ : 
life, and that religion, for which t ©) willingly sacrificed both 
themselves and all they had. Hence,. ynder the pavbareue 
persecution of the Jews by Antiochus 4st mentioned. so Alen 
under the Christian persecutions no endwyours were ‘wanting 
to extirpate and abolish the Scriptures. ¢ js’ evident that the 


to the observations already given, first, that, whatesy ¢p; : : 
Gospels was, it does not appear to ‘have been put re eien eon a 4 
falsification of them had been attempted, what tumug would it nae pies 
in the east, where Anastasius was universally hati) It would, in fact 
have cost that emperor his crown and his life. Seciqly if he had really 
designed to corrupt the purity of the Gospels, the htorians of that tim y 
who have not been backward in relating his other Maracti ld % 
fail to have recorded it as a standing monument of hisng sig ‘Bi e he = 
are totally silent concerning any such attempt. See Mij Pron o at aA 
Nov. Test. §§ 1014, 1015. (p. 98. edit. Kusteri) ; Dr. Bentyre Reoaene o 
Freethinking, rem. xxxiii. Enchiridion Theologicum, vow WB 186: 
Dr. Ibbot’s Discourses at the Boyle: Lectures, vol. ii Dp. 9 PEO fi lic ee 
1 Ernesti, Inst, Interp. Nov. Test. pp. 151—156. Lardn, w cee 8 a 
vol. vi. pp. 650—672. ; 4to. vol. iii. pp. 459—470. Stosch, Devs ores: BVO 
et seg. Moldenhawer, Introd. ad Lib. Bibl. pp. 196198 202% PP. 85- 
266. Dy. Harwood's Introd. to the New Test. vol. i. pp. 120) 
lis, vol. £ pp. 23-69. and vol. ii, pp. 362-374. Dr. 26. 
Unitarian Version of the New Testament, pp. xxix. x 
an’s Evidences of the Mosaic.and Christian Codes. pp. 152-1) 
Traité de la Vérité de la Religion Chrétienne, vol. ii. pp. 45— 
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warm zeal and diligent care of the faithful preserved them ; and 
although the emperor Dioclesian in his imperial edict, among 
other cruelties, enacted, that all the sacred books should be burnt 
wherever they were found;3 yet as the courage and resolution 
of the Christians baffled and frustrated the design of his rage 11 
all other instances, so they frustrated 1t very remarkably in this 
instance. Nor indeed could it be otherwise, when we consider, 


3. That the canonical books, either in the original lan- 
into the 
most countries, and in the possession of innumerable persons. 

As the truth of this fact has been demonstrated in the two 
preceding sections of this chapter, we are authorized to in- 
fer how improbable it is, nay, almost impossible, that any 
book, so esteemed as the books of the Old and New Tes- 
tament were and still are, both by Jews and Christians, and 
which they severally believe to be divinely inspired, so dif- 
fused into the most. distant countries, the copies of which, 
or of translations from them, would also be continually mul- 
tiplying and increasing, could by any accident or chance, by 
any human force or power, or much less by any careless 
neglect, be lost and irrecoverably perish. 

V. With regard to the Old ‘Testament, more particularly 
we may observe, that what has given credit to the objection, 
that some of the canonical books of Scripture are lost, is the 
common notion, that the books, so supposed to be lost, were 
volumes of some size, and all of them indited by the Holy 
Spirit. Now, in opposition to this erroneous notion, it is to 
be considered, 

1. That the Hebrew word (>pa seppHer), which we render 
book, properly signifies the bare rehearsal of any thing, or 
any kind of writing, however small; and it was the custom 
of the Jews to call every little memorandum by that name. 


Thus, what we translate a Jill of divorcement (Deut. xxiv. 1.) 
is in the original a dook of divorcement ; and the short account 
of the genealogy of Jesus Christ (Matt. i. 1.) is termed in the 
Hebrew idiom the book of the generation of Jesus Christ. So 
in Matt. xix. 7. and Mark x. 4. it is in the Greek a book of di- 
vorcement, In like manner, David’s letter to Joab in 2 Sam. 
xi, 14, 15. is a book in the Hebrew and Greek ; as also the king 
of Syria’s letter to the king of Israel, mentioned in 2 Kings v. 5.! 


2. That several of these tracts, which are now extant, 
were written, not by persons pretending to any supernatural 
assistance, but by those who were styled recorders or writers 
of chronicles,° an office of great honour and trust, but of a 
different kind from that of the prophets. 

3. But, supposing that the books in question were written 
by those who were truly prophets, yet they were not written 
by inspiration. 


This argument is forcibly stated by Augustine’ in the follow- 
ing manner :—“In the histories of the kings of Judah and Is- 
rael, several things sre mentioned, which are not there explained, 
and are referred to as contained in other books which the pro- 
phets wrote: and sometimes the names of these prophets are 
mentioned ; and yet these writings are not extant in the canon 
which the church of God receives. The reason of which I can 
account for in no other way, than by supposing, that those very 
persons to whom the Holy Spirit revealed those things which 
are of the highest authority in religion, sometimes wrote only 
as faithful historians, and at other times as prophets under the 
influences of divine inspiration ; and that these writings are so 
different from each other, that the one sort are to be imputed 
to themselves as the authors, the other to God, as speaking by 
them the former are of service to increase our knowledge, the 
other of authority in religion, and canonical.” In addition to 
this observation, we may remark, that the books of prophecy 
always have their authors’ names expressed, and commonly 


eT Bist. Eccl. lib. viii. c. 2. = 
4Many similar instances are to be found m ancient profane wri 
which letters are called books. Two of the most striking are the following, 
taken, from the father of profane history, as Herodotus is frequently. called : 
—Relating the conspiracy of Harpagus against Astyages, king of Media, ha 
says, that’ Harpagus communicated his intentions to Cyrus in a letter 
which, as all the roads leading to Persia were guarded by the king’s troops, 
he sewed up in the belly of a hare, and sent it to him y one of his most 
trusty domestics.—Aawyov FAKAVHTUMEVOS, HUI eVaETXtOus TOUTOU THY YUSE pce 
Kav Oude amrorinas, do Oe s1ye, obrw ersdyxe BIBAION, ypaWac ree on donee 
lib. i.-c. 124. tom. i. p. 57. Oxon, 1809.—Again, speaking of Histi@us’s at. 
tempt to excite a conspiracy against Darius, he says—His next measure 
was to'send letters to certain persons at Sardis, with whom he had pre- 
viously communicated on the subject of arevolt. Toios ev Lepdios scuce 
Tliprswy sweure BIBAIA, bs zpodshece Kyvevmevwn aura amorradsos wept. lib, 
vi. o.4. vol. ii. p, 62. é e : 

5 See 2Sam. viii. 16. (marginal rendering) and 2 Ki ii. 

6 De Civitate Dei, lib. xviii. c. 38 = Lia - 
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they are repeated in the books themselves, But in the histori- 
cal books there was not the same reason for specifying the 
names of their authors; because, in matters of fact which are 
past, an author may easily be disproved, if he relates what is 
false concerning his own times, or concerning times of which 
there are memorials still extant. But the credit of prophecies 
concerning thmgs which are not to come to pass for a very 
long time must depend on the mission and authority of the 
prophet only ; and therefore it was necessary that the names of 
the prophets should be annexed, in order that their predictions 
might be depended upon, when they were known to be delivered 
by men, who, by other predictions already fulfilled, had shown 
themselves to be true prophets. 


4. The bare citation of any book in an allowedly canoni- 


cal writing is not sufficient to prove that such book ever was 
canonical, 


If this were to be admitted, we must receive as the word of 
God, the Greek poems of Aratus, Menander, and Epimenides ; 
for passages are quoted from them by Paul. 


5. Lastly, we may observe that most of the pieces sup- 
posed to be lost are still remaining in the Scriptures, though 
under different appellations; and that such as are not to be 
found there were never designed for religious instruction, 
nor are they essential to the salvation of mankind. In il- 
lustration of this remark, we may adduce the following ex- 
oe which are taken exclusively from the Old Testament. 

us, 


{i.] The Book of the Covenant, mentioned in Exod. xxiv. 7., 
which is supposed to be lost, is not a distinct book from the 
body of the Jewish laws; for whoever 7mpartially examines that 
passage will find that the book referred to is nothing else but a 
collection of such injunctions and exhortations as are expressly 
laid down in the four preceding chapters. 

{ii.] The Book of the Wars of the Lord, cited in Num. xxi. 
14., and supposed also to be lost, is, in the opinion of an emi- 
nent critic? that very record, which, upon the defeat of the 
Amaltekites, Moses was commanded to make as a memorial of it, 
and to rehearse it in the ears of Joshua. So that it seems to 
be nothing more than a short account of that victory, together 
with some directions for Joshua’s private use and conduct in the 
management of the subsequent war, but in no respect whatever 
dictated by divine inspiration, and consequently no part of the 
canonical Scriptures. 

[iii.] The Book of Jasher, mentioned in Josh. x. 13., is sup- 
posed by some to be the same with the book of Judges, because 
we find mention therein of thé sun’s standing still ; but the con- 
jecture of Josephus? seems to be better founded, viz. that it was 
composed of certain records (kept in a safe place at that time, 
and afterwards removed into the temple), which contained an 
account of what happened to the Jews from year to year, and 
particularly of the sun’s standing still, and also directions for 
the use of the bow (see 2.Sam. i. 18.), that is, directions for 
instituting archery and maintaining military exercises. So that 
this was not the work of an inspired person, but of some com~- 
mon historiographer, who wrote the annals of his own time, and 
might therefore deserve the name of Jasher, or the upright; 
because what he wrote was generally deemed a true and au- 
thentic account of all the events and occurrences which had then 
happened. 

[iv.] Once more, the several books of Solomon, mentioned in 
1 Kings iv. 32, 33., were no part of the canonical Scriptures, 
His ‘ Three thousand Proverbs’ were perhaps only spoken, not 
committed to writing. His ‘Songs,’ which were one thousand 
and five in number, were in all probability his juvenile com- 
positions; and his universal history ‘of vegetables, and that of 
animals of all kinds, belonged to philosophy. It was not necessary 
for every one to be acquainted with them; and though the loss 
of them (considering the unequalled wisdom conferred upon 
their author) is to be deplored, yet it is a loss which only the 
busy investigators of nature have cause to lament. 


Upon the whole, therefore, we may conclude, that if any 
books of the Old Testament seem to be wanting in our pre- 
sent canon, they are either such as lie unobserved under 
other denominations; or they are such as never were ac- 
counted canonical, such as contained no points essential to 
the salvation of man, and consequently such of which we 


t Aratus is cited in Acts xvii. 28.; Menander in 1 Cor. xv. 33.; and Epi- 


-nenides in Titus i. 12. 
2 Dr, Lightfoot, ea aa Ant. Jud. lib. v. c. 2. 
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may safely live ignorant here, and for which we shall never 
be responsible hereafter.4 

V. Equally satisfactory is the evidence to show that none 
of the books of the New Testament have at any time been 
lost. Some learned men, indeed, have imagined that they 
have found allusions to writings in the New Testament, 
from which they have been persuaded that Paul wrote, se- 
veral other epistles to the Christian churches besides those 
we now have: but a little examination of the passages re- 
ferred to will show that their conjectures have no foundation. 

1. Thus in 1 Cor. v. 9. the following words occur—Eyp2)2 
upety & rn extsoan, Which in our version is reudered—J have writ- 
ten to you in an epistle, From this text it has been inferred 
that Paul had already written to the Corinthians an epistle 
which is no longer extant, and to which he alludes; while 
others contend that by + «iscay he means only the epistle 
which he is writing. “A third opinion is this, viz. that Paul 
refers to an epistle which he had written, or begun to write, 
but had not sent; for, on receiving further information from 
Stephanas, Fortunatus, and Achaicus, he suppressed that, 
= wrote this, in which he considers the subject more at 
arge. 


[i.] To the hypothesis, which supposes that Paul wrote a 
former letter which is now lost, there is this formidable objection, 
that no such epistle was ever mentioned or cited by any ancient 
writer, nor has any one even alluded to its existence, though 
both the received epistles are perpetually quoted by the fatkers 
from the earliest period. To which we may add, that the reve- 
rence of the first professors of Christianity for the sacred writings, 
and their care for the preservation of them, were so great, as to 
render it extremely improbable that a canonical book should be 
lost.6 From the third hypothesis the praise of ingenuity cannot 
be withheld ; but as it is a mere conjecture, unsupported by fats, 
we therefore apprehend that this first Epistle to the Corinthians, 
and no other, was intended by the Apostle. The grounds on 
which this opinion rests are as follow :— 

(1.) The expression + ezisoay does not mean an epistle, but 
that which Paul is writing. Thus Tertius, who was Panl’s 
amanuensis, speaking of the Epistle to the Romans, says, “I 
Tertius, who wrote this epistle (sav extsoany), salute you.” (Rom. 
xvi. 22.) Similar expressions occur in Col. iv. 16. 1 Thess. v. 
27. and 2 Thess. iil. 14, 

(2.) With regard to the word ¢ypz}2, I wrote, some commen- 
tators refer it to what the Apostle had said in verses 5. and 6. of 
this chapter: but it may also be considered as anticipative of 
what the Apostle will be found to have written in subsequent 
parts of this epistle, viz. in vi, 13., again in v. 18., and also in 
vii. 2. It is probable, therefore, that Paul, on reading over this 
letter after he had finished it, might add the expression in verse 
9., and take notice of what he says afterwards, “I have (says 
he) written to you in this epistle,” viz. in some of the followmg 
chapters, against fornication, and joining yourselves to persons 
addicted to that sin. 

(3.) The word 2,pz12, however, is not necessarily to be un- 
derstood in the past tense. There are nearly one hundred in- 
stances in the New Testament in which the past is put for the 
present tense, Thus, in John iv. 38., Jesus Christ, speaking of 
the mission of the apostles, says, axes, I sent you, though it 
had not yet taken place. A more material example occurs in a 
subsequent chapter of this very epistle (ix. 15.), where Paul uses 
p22 in the sense of yexqe, [ write. Neither (says he) have 
I written these things, that is, at this time, in this epistle which 
I am now writing. In the passage now under consideration, 
therefore, the expression eyex{2 Ym a tv erisonrn, is equivalent to 
yeapu yum, I write unto you mn this epistle, not to associate with 
fornicators : and that this view of the passage is correct, is evi- 
dent from v. 11. of this chapter, which is only a repetition of v. 
9. Nuvu de gente, Mow I write unto you. The adverb wu, now, 
shows that it is spoken of the present time, though the verb be in 
the past tense. The following, then, is the plain sense of the text 
and context: “ I write wnto you,” says the Apostle, “in this my 
letter, not to associate (literally, be mingled) with fo~nicaters, 
yet not altogether with the fornicators of this world, or with 
the covetous, or extortioners, or idolaters, since then indeed ye 


4 Edwards’s Discourse concerning the Authority, Style, and Perfection 
of the Old and New Testament, vol. iii. pp. 451463. Jenkins’s Reasonahle- 
ness and Certainty of the Christian Religion, vol. ii. pp. 95—97. Jones on 
the Canon of the New Testament, vol. i. pp. 130—135. : 

5 This observation is so applicable to the epistle of Panl to the Corin- 
thians, which is extant in the Armenian tongue, that any further notice of 
that pseudo-epistle is unnecessary. The curious reader may find an 
English translation of it, as also of a pretended epistle of Paul to the Co- 
rinthians, accompanied with satisfactory observations to prove their spu- 
riousness, in Jones on the Canon, vol. i. pp. 143—147. 
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must #0 owt of the world (renounce all worldly business what- 
ever, there being so great a multitude of them). But I mean 
this—that ye should avoid the company of a brother (that is, 
a professed Christian), if he be given to fornication, covetous- 
ness, oridolatry. This is the thing which I at this time write 
unto you.” 


Putting all these circumstances together, we conclude that 
the internal evidence seems to be ag lavoumhle to the hypo- 
thesis, that a letter to the Corinthians had preceded that 
which Paul was now writing. The external evidence is de- 
cidedly against such hypothésis. Upon the whole, therefore, 
we have no doubt that the two epistles still preserved are the 
only epistles which Paul ever addressed to the Corinthians.1 

2. In 2 Cor. x. 9—11. we read as follows: That I may 
not seem asif [would terrify you By Lerrers. For his ter- 
TERS, say they, are weighty and powerful, but his bodily pre- 
sence is weak, and his speech contemptible. Let such an one 
think this, that such ws we are in word by LETTERS when we are 
absent, such will we be also in deed when we are present. Hence 
it has been argued that Paul had already written more than 
one—even several letters to the Corinthians. 


But to this it is answered, that it is very common to speak of 
one epistle in the plural number, as all know; and Paul might 
well write as he here does, though he had hitherto sent only one 
epistle to the persons to whom he is writing. And from so long 
a letter as the first Epistle to the Corinthians is, men might form 
a good judgment concerning his manner of writing LETTERS, 
though they had seen no other.2 


3. In Col. iv. 16. Paul desires the Colossians to send to 
Juaodicea the epistle which they themselves had received, 
and to send for another from Laodicea, which was also to be 
read at Colosse. His words are these: When this epistle is 
read among you, cause that it be read also in the church of the 
Laodiceans, and that ye likewise read the epistle from Laodicea : 
wa iy ee Aaod iuelte vet net vores aveyveere. Now the former part 
of this verse is clear: but it is not so clear what epistle St. 
Paul meant by 4 erisean ex Axcdmeac. These words have been 
interpreted three different ways. 


(1.) “H exisonn ex Aacdixeee has been explained, as denoting 
“an epistle, which had been written from Laodicea to Paul.” 
This epistle has been supposed to have contained several ques- 
tions, proposed to the apostles by the Laodiceans, which he 
answered in the epistle to the Colossians ; and hence it has been 
inferred that Paul ordered them to read the former, as being ne- 
cessary toward a right understanding of the latter. 

But this opinion is erroneous: for if Paul had received an 
epistke from Laodicea, the capital of Phrygia, he would have re- 
turned the answer to the questions which it contained to Lao- 
dicea itself, and not to a small town in the neighbourhood.  Be- 
sides, there would have been a manifest impropriety in sending 
to the Colossians answers to questions, with which they were not 
acquainted, and then, after they had the epistle which contained 
the answers, desiring them to read that which contained the 
questions. 

(2.) Another opinion is, that Paul meant an epistle which he 
himself had written at Laodicea, and sent from that place to 


1 Michaelis, vol. iv. pp. 62—68. Ferdinandi Stosch, ATOZTOAIKON 
OAOKAHPON, sive Tractatus Theologicus de Epistolis Apostolorum non 
deperditis, pp. 75—94. (Groningen, 12mo. 1753.) Rosenmiiller, Scholia in 
N. T. tom. iv. pp. 71, 72. Bishop Middleton on the Greek Article, pp. 469. 
474, Dr. Lardner’s Works, 8vo. vol. vi. pp. 668—671.; 4to. vol. iii- pp. 468, 
469. Dr. Join Edwards onthe Authority, &c. of Scripture, vol. iii. pp. 467— 
469. Dr. Storr, Opuscula Academica, vol. ii. pp. 279. Jones on the Canon 
vol..i. pp. 136—142, : 

2 Lardner’s Works, 8vo. vol. vi. pp. 668. ; 4to. vol. iii. pp. 467, 468. 
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Timothy, because the Greek subscripti:a to the first epistle te 
Timothy is Igoe Tyxcbew eexqn aro Aacdmees. This opinion is 
defended by 'Theophylact: but it is undoubtedly false. For it is 
evident from Col. ii. 1, that Paul had never been at Laodicea, 
when he wrote his epistle to the Colossians ; and if he had, he 
would not have distinguished an epistle, which he had written 
there, by the place where it was written, but by the person or 
community to which it was sent. It was not Pa 1l’s custom to 
date his epistles; for the subscriptions, which we now find an- 
nexed to them, were all added at a later period, and by unknown 
persons. If, therefore, he had meant an epistle, which he him- 
self had written at Laodicea, he certainly would not have de- 
noted it by the title of 4 erisoay ex Aacdinees. ; 

(3.) There remains, therefore, no other possible mterpretation 
of these words, than an “epistle, which the Laodiceans had re- 
ceived from Paul,” and which the Colossians were ordered to pro- 
cure from Laodicea, when they communicated to the Laodiceans 
their own epistle. 

But, as among the epistles of Paul in our own canon, not 
one is addressed to the Laodiceans in particular, the question 
again occurs: Which, and where is this epistle ? 

1. There exists an epistle, which goes by the name of 
Paul’s epistle to the Laodiceans. 

This, however, is undoubtedly a forgery, though a very an- 
cient one ; for Theodoret, who lived in the fifth century, in his 
note to the passage in question, speaks of it as then extant. But 
this is manifestly a mere rhapsody, collected from Paul’s other 
epistles, and which no critic can receive as a genuine work of the 
Apostle. It contains nothing which it was necessary for the Co- 
lossians to know, nothing that is not ten times better and more 
fully explained in the epistle which Paul sent to the Colossians ; 
in short, nothing which could be suitable to Paul’s design. 

2. As the epistle, therefore, which now goes by the name 
of the epistle of Paul to the Laediceans, is a forgery, the 
Apostle might mean an epistle, which he had sent to the Lao- 
diceans, a which is now lost, 

An objection, however, to this opinion (namely, that he had 
sent an epistle to the Laodiceans in particular), may be made 
from Col. iv. 15., where Paul requests the Colossians to salute 
Nymphas, who was a Laodicean. If he had written a particu- 
lar epistle to the Laodiceans he would have saluted Nymphas 
rather in this epistle, than in that to the Colossians. 

3. There remains a third explanation, which is not clogged 
with the preceding difficulty, namely, that Paul meant an 
epistle, which he had written partly, but not solely for the 
use of the Laodiceans. 

This epistle, in all probability, is that which is called the epis- 
tle to the Ephesians ; because Laodicea was a church within the 
circuit of the Ephesian church, which was the metropolitan of all 
Asia. And as Ephesus was the chief city of Proconsular Asia, 
this epistle may refer to the whole province.® 


The one are the most material instances which have 
afforded occasion for the supposition that Paul wrote epistles 
which are now lost. There are indeed three or four other 
teers which have been conjectured to refer to lost epis- 
tles ; but as these conjectures are founded on misconceptions 
of the Apostle’s meaning, it is unnecessary to adduce them 
We have, therefore, every reason to conclude that No PART oF 
THe New TrsTaMenr Is Lost, and that the canon of Scripture 
has descended to our times, entire and uncorrupted. 


% Michaelis, vol. iv. pp. 124—127. Edwards on the Perfection, &c. of 
Seripere, A hi ppv 470, 471. Alber. Hermeneutica Novi Testamenti, toin. 
+ Pp. 233, 234. 
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CHAPTER II. 


ON THE CREDIBILITY OF THE 


OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 


SECTION 1. 


DIRECT EVIDENCES OF THE CREDIBILITY OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS, 


Their Credibility shown, 1. From the Writers having a perfect knowledge of the subjects they relate.—II. From the Morat 


Certainty of Falsehood being detected, if there had been any. 


This proved at large, 1. Concerning the Old Testament ; 


and, 2. Concerning the New Testament.—Ill. From the subsistence, to this very day, of Monuments instituted to perpetu- 
ate the memory of the principal facts and events therein recorded.—And, IV. From the wonderful Establishment and Pro- 


pagation of Christianity. 


Satisractory as the preceding considerations are, in de- 
monstrating the genuineness, authenticity, and uncorrupted 
preservation of the books of the Old and New Testaments 
as ancient writings, yet they are not of themselves sufficient 
to determine their credibility. An author may write of events 
which have happened in his time and in the place of his re- 
sidence, but should he be either credulous or a fanatic, or 
should we have reason to suspect his honesty, his evidence 
is of no value. In order, therefore, to establish the credibility 
of an author, we must examine more closely into his particu- 
lar character, and inquire whether he possessed abilities suf- 
ficient to scrutinize the truth, and honesty enough faithfully 
to relate it as it happened. 

That the histories contained in the Old and New Testa- 
ments are CREDIBLE ; in other words, that there is as great a 
regard to be paid to them, as is due to other histories of al- 
lowed character and reputation, is a racr, for the truth of 
which we have as great, if not greater, evidence than can be 
adduced in behalf of any other history. For the writers of 
these books had a perfect knowledge of the subjects which 
they relate, and their moral character, though nigidly tried, 
was never impeached by their keenest opponents: if there 
had been any falsehoods in the accounts of such transactions 
as were public and generally known, they would easily have 
been detected ; and their statements are confirmed by monu- 
ments subsisting to this very day, as also by the wonderful 
propagation and establishment of Christianity. 

I. In the first place, THe wRITERS OF THE BOOKS OF THE 
Oup anp New TesTAMENT HAD A PERFECT KNOWLEDGE OF 
THE SUBJECTS WHICH THEY RELATE ; AND THEIR MORAL CHA- 
RACTER, THOUGH RIGIDLY TRIED, WAS NEVER IMPEACHED BY 
THEIR KEENEST OPPONENTS. 

The authors of these books were, for the most part, con- 
temporary with and eye-witnesses of the facts which they 
have recorded, and eae which they had sufficient op- 
portunity of acquiring full and satisfactory information ; and 
those transactions or things which they did not see, they de- 
rived from the most certain evidences, and drew from the 
purest sources. If a man be deemed incompetent to record 
_ any thing but that which he sees, history is altogether use- 
less: but a satisfactory degree of certainty is attainable on 
events, of which we were not eye-witnesses ; and no one who 
reads these pages doubts the signing of Magna Charta, or the 
battles of Agincourt or Waterloo, any more than if he h 
stood by and seen the latter fought, and the seals actually 
affixed fo the former. We owe much to the integrity of others ; 
and the mutual confidence, on which society is founded, 
requires, with justice, our assent to thousands of events which 
took place long before we were’ born, or which, if contempo- 
tary with ourselves, were transacted at some remote spot on 
the face of the globe. Who will affirm that Rapin or Hume 
were incompetent to produce a history, which, making some 
allowances for human prejudices, is worthy the confidence 
and the credit of our countrymen? Yet neither the one nor 
the other was the witness of more than an insignificant por- 
tion of his voluminous production. But if, by drawing from 
pure sources, a man is to be deemed competent to relate facts, 
of which he was not an eye-witness, then the writers of the 
Bible, in those particular events of which they were not eye- 
witnesses, but which they affirm with confidence, are entit ed 
to our credit.! < 

1. With regard to the authors of the several books of the OLD 
[EsTAMENT, it is evident in the four last books of the Pen- 
tateuch, that Moses had a chief concern in all the transac- 


: Dr. Collyer’s Lectures on Soripture Facts, p. 553. 


tions there related, as legislator and governor of the Jews. 
Every thing was done under his eye and cognizance; so 
that this part of the history, with the exception of the last 
chapter of Deuteronomy (which was added by a later writer), 
may, not Eoprcper ly, be called the history of his life and 
times. He speaks of himself, it is true, in the third person; 
but this affords no ground for suspecting either the genuine- 
ness of his writings or the credibility of their author. Xe- 
nophon, Cesar, and Josephus write of themselves in the 
third person; yet no one ever questions the genuineness or 
credibility of their writings on that account. And for the 
first book of the Pentateuch, or that of Genesis, we have 
already seen that he is competent to the relation of every 
event, and that he had sufficient authority for all the facts 
therein recorded.? 

In like manner, the authors of the subsequent historical 
books, as Joshua, Samuel, Ezra, and Nehemiah, relate the 
transactions of which they were witnesses; and where they 
treat of events prior to their own times, or in which they did 
not actually participate, they derived their information from 
ancient coeval and public documents, with such care as fre- 

uently to have preserved the very words and phrases of 
thee authorities; and very often they have referred to the 

ublic annals which they consulted. Moreover, they pub- 
ished their writings in those times when such documents 
and annals were extant, and might be appealed to by their 
readers; who so highly approved of their writings, and 
recommended them to posterity, that they were preserved 
with more care than the more ancient and coeval monuments, 
which were lost in the lapse of time. So also the prophets 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, and others, where they 
relate events that took place before their own times, derived 
their narratives of them from the authentic documents just 
noticed; but concerning the facts that occurred in their own 
times, which indeed, for the most part, relate to the degene- 
racy, corruption, or idolatry of their countrymen, whom they 
reproved for those crimes, and-urged them to repentance, 
they are contemporary and native witnesses. But, suppos- 
ing the authors of any of these books, as those of Joshua 
and Samuel, were not known, it would not follow (as some 
have objected) that because it was anonymous, it was there- 
fore of no authority. The venerable record, called Doomsday 
Book, is anonymous, and was compiled from various surveys 
(fragments of some of which are still extant) upwards of 
seven hundred and thirty years since; yet it 1s received as 
of the highest authority in the matters of fact of which it 
treats. If this book has been preserved among the records 
of the realm, so were the Jewish records, several of which 
(as the books of Jasher, Abijah, Iddo, Jehu, and others that 
might be mentioned) are oe cited. The books above- 
mentioned are therefore books of authority, though 1t should 
be admitted that they were not written by the persons whose 
names they bear.? 


2 See pp. 34-36. supra. 

3 “Jf any one having access to the journals of the lords and commons, to 
the books of the treasury, war office, privy council, and other public docu- 
ments, should at this day write an history of the reigns of George the first 
and second, and should publish it without his name, would any man, three 
or four hundreds or thousands of years hence, question the authority of 
that book, when he knew that the whole British nation had received it aa 
an authentic book, from the time of its first publication to the age in which 
he live? This supposition is in point. The books of the Old Testament 
were composed from the records of the Jewish nation, and they have been 
received as true by that nation, from the time in which they were written fo 
the present day. Dodsley’s Annual Register is an anonymous book, we only 
know the name of its editor ; the New Annual Register Is an anonymous 
book ; the Reviews are anonymous books ; but do we, or will our posterity 
esteem these books as of no authority? On the contrary, they are admit 
ted at present, and will be received in after-ages, as authoritative records» 
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2. In like manner, the writers of the New Testament 
were contemporary with the facts which they have recorded, 
and had sufficient means of acquiring correct information 
concerning them. The chief writers of the New Testament 
are Matthew, John, Peter, James, and Jude, all Jews by 
birth, and resident at Jerusalem, the scene of the history 
which they relate. They were all the immediate disciples 

‘of Jesus Christ, and eye-witnesses of his miracles as well 
as of the wonderful effects produced by his discourses on 
the people. Paul, it is true, was a native of Tarsus, and 
not among those who had been the friends of Jesus and the 
eye-witnesses of his actions; but he had lived a long time 
at Jerusalem, had studied theology under Gamaliel (a Jew- 
ish teacher at that time in the highest repute), and diligently 
employed himself in acquiring a thorough knowledge of the 
Jewish religion. Mark, it is well known, composed his 
Gospel under the immediate inspection of Peter, and Luke 
composed his Gospel and Acts under the immediate inspec- 
tion of Paul. Their histories, therefore, are of as great au- 
thority as if they had been written by the above-mentioned 
eye-witnesses.! It is an extraordinary but singular fact that 
no history since the commencement of the world has been 
written by an equal number of contemporary authors. We 
consider several histories as authentic, though there has not 
been transmitted to our times any authentic monument in 
writing, of equal antiquity with those facts of which we are 
fully persuaded. The history of Alexander, king of Macedon, 
and conqueror of Asia, is not attested by any contemporary au- 
thor, And the same remark may be made on the history of 
Augustus, Tiberius, and others, of which no doubt can be 
entertained, though it has been written by authors who were 
not witnesses of the facts therein contained. It is exceed- 
ingly rare, when the facts are ancient, to have well circum- 
stantiated proofs of the same date and age. 

That all the writers of the New Testament were contem- 

oraries with the events which they have related, is mani- 
fest from the following considerations. So many facts and 
circumstances indeed are recorded, that, if the narrative were 
not true, they might have been easily confuted. The scenes 
of the most material events are not laid in remote, obscure, 
or unfrequented places; the time fixed is not some distant 
age; nor is the account given obscure and general. The 
facts are related as of recent occurrence, some of them as 
having taken place at Jerusalem, then subject to the Roman 
government, and garrisoned by a band of Roman soldiers; 
others as having happened at Cesarea; others, in cities of 

reat resort in Syria, and elsewhere. ‘The Gospels are a 

istory of no obscure person. Jesus Christ was a subject 
of universal curiosity: he preached and wrought miracles in 
the presence of thousands, and was frequently attended by 
pict numbers of persons of all ranks and characters. When 
the high-priest interrogated him concerning his disciples and 
doctrine, ie answered, ‘‘ I spake openly to the world; I ever 
taught in the synagogue, nal in the temple, whither the Jews 
always resort, and in secret have I said nothing’’ (John xviii. 
20.) ; and he appealed to those who had heard him, for the 
publicity of his conduct, Both Jews and Gentiles severely 
scrutinized his character and conduct ; and he was ultimately 
pee to death publicly, and during a solemn festival, when the 

ews were assembled at Jerusalem. While the principal 
facts, related in the Gospels, were fresh in the memory of 
their countrymen, the four evangelists published their seve- 
ral memoirs of the life and death of Jesus Christ. In relating 
his miraculous operations, they mention the time, the place, 
the persons concerned, and the names of those whom he 
healed or raised from the dead, They delivered their his- 
tories to the people among whom he had lived, while that 
Spemition was alive who beheld the scenes which they had 

escribed. Now the enemies of Christ and his disciples were 
sufficiently able and willing to detect falsehoods, if there had 
been any, in these publications: their credit was at stake, 
and for their own vindication, it was incumbent onthose who 
put him to death, and persecuted his disciples, to contradict 
their testimony, if any part of it had been false. But no at- 
tempt was ever made to contradict or to refute such testimony : 
on the contrary (as will be shown in a subsequent page),? it 
is confirmed by the historical testimony of adversaries, and 


the civil, military, and literary history of England, and of Europe. So little 

foundation is there for our being startled by the assertion, ‘It is anonymous 

and without authority.’’”? Bp. Watson’s Apology, in answer to Paine’s Age 

of Reason, p. 36. 12mo. London, 1820. - 

" 1 See -o teseman igs oe Green, bee! Clement of Alexandria, and 
apias, in Dr. Lardner’s Credibility of the Gospel Histo art ii. cha} 

6.27, andd, “ . vA abi 
'® See § 2, of the following section. 
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consequently the circumstantiaity of jhe evange. ical histori 
ans establishes their credibility. “The same remark is appli- 
cable to the Acts of the Apostles, which, like the Gospels, 
were published in the place and among the people where the 
facts recorded were transacted, and were attested by those 
who opposed Christianity.—“ What shall we do to these men 2 
Jor that indeed anotable miracle hath been done by them is mani- 
fest to all them that dwell at Jerusalem, AND WE CANNOT DENY 
1T.”? (Acts iv. 16.) 

II, Secondly, Ir rHzrE HAD BEEN ANY FALSEHOODS IN THE 
ACCOUNTS OF SUCH TRANSACTIONS AS WERE PUBLIC AND GENE- 
RALLY KNOWN, THEY WOULD HAVE BEEN EASILY DETECTED : 
FOR THESE ACCOUNTS WERE PUBLISHED AMONG THE PEOPLE 
WHO WITNESSED THE EVENTS WHICH THE HISTORIANS RELATED. 
Bur No sUCH DETECTION EVER WAS OR COULD BE MADE IN THB 
WRITINGS OF THE AUTHORS OF THE OLD anp New TesrTa- 
MENTS. ‘ : 

In fact, we cannot charge Moses with having asserted 
falsehoods in the writings that bear his name, without 
charging him with being the greatest knave as well as the 
most wicked impostor that ever lived. The injustice and im- 
possibility of such charges as these (which, however, the im- 
pugners of the Scriptures persist in asserting, regardless of 
the convincing evidence to the contrary) will readily appear 
from the following considerations :— 

[i.] It is almost incredible that so great an impostor as 
Moses must have been, if he had asserted such falsehoods, 
could have given to men so perfect and holy a law as he did ; 
which not only does not allow of the smallest sins, but also 
condemns every evil thought and every criminal desire. 
This at least must be conceded, that no impostor has ever yet 
been seen, who enacted such excellent laws as Moses did. 

[ii.] As Moses did not impose upon others, so neither was 
he imposed upon himself; in other words, he was neither an 
enthusiast (that is, one labouring under the reflex influence 
of a heated imagination), nor a dupe to the imposition of 
others. ‘This will be evident from a brief view of his early 
education and apparent temper of mind. 


Moses was educated in all the learning of Egypt, which coun- 
try (we know from profane writers) was at that time the seat 
of all the learning in the then known world; and though we 
cannot, at this distant period, ascertain all the particulars of 
which that learning consisted, yet we are told that he learned 
arithmetic, geometry, rhythm, harmony, medicine, music, philo- 
sophy as taught by hieroglyphics, astronomy, and the whole cir- 
cle of the sciences in which the kings of Egypt were wont to be 
instituted. Now the effects of a profound knowledge of philo 
sophy are very seldom either enthusiasm or superstition. Such 
knowledge, in an age when it was exclusively confined to the 
kings and priests of Egypt, might admirably qualify a man to 
make dupes of others, but it would have no tendency to make 
the possessor himself an enthusiast; though, for the purposes 
of deception, he might affect to view his own experiments in the 
light of miraculous interpositions from heaven. Moreover, the 
Hebrew legislator was brought up in all the luxury and refine- 
ment of a splendid court, which is obviously very far from being 
favourable to enthusiasm; and the temper of mind with which 
he describes himself to have received his commission, was not 
that of an enthusiast. The history of past ages shows us that 
an enthusiast sees no difficulties, dangers, or objections, no pro- 
Babilities of disappointment in any thing he wishes to under- 
take. With Aim the conviction of a divine call is sufficient to 
silence every rational argument. But no such precipitate for- 
wardness or rash confidence is to be traced in the conduct of 
Moses; on the contrary, we may plainly observe in him a very 
strong degree of reluctance to undertake the office of liberating 
the Israelites from their Egyptian bondage. Repeatedly did he 
request to be excused from the ungrateful task, and start every 
difficulty and objection which the wit of man can imagine. 
“First, he asks, Who am I that I should go unto Pharaoh, 
and that I should bring forth the children of Israel out of 
Egypt? (Exod. iii, 11.) Next he urges, When I come unto 
the children of Israel, and shall say unto them, I'he God of 
your fathers hath sent me unto you, and they shall say unto 
me, What is his name? What shall I say unto them? (Exod. 
i. 13.) Then he objects, Behold, they will not believe me 
nor hearken unto my voice; for they will say, The Lord hath 
not appeared unto thee. (Exod. iv. 1.) Afterwards his plea is, 
O my Lord, Iam not eloquent, neither heretofore, nor since 
thou hast spoken to thy servant; but Tam slow of speech, and 
of a slow tongue. (Exod. iv. 10.) At length, when all his ob- 
jections are overruled, he fairly owns his utter dislike of the 
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task, and beseeches God to appoint another. O my Lord, send 
I pray thee by the hand of him whom thou wilt send, (Exod. 
iv. 13.)” ‘This reluctance is unaccountable on the supposition 
that Moses was a discontented and impatient enthusiast; but it 
is perfectly intelligible, if we allow him to have been free from 
that mental disorder, as the whole of his conduct, together with 
the sound moral feeling, and the deep political wisdom that per- 
vade his code of laws, proclaim him to have been.! 


[iii.] It is absolutely incredible that he should have im- 
osed on the Israelites, as true, things that were notoriously 
ae and of the falsehood of which they could convict 
im. | 
For he relates facts and events which had taken place in the 
presence of six hundred thousand men, and urges the reality 
and truth of those facts upon them as motives to believe and 
obey the new religion, which he introduced among them: Ye 
KNow this day, says he, for I speak not unto your children 
which have not known them; and after relating a number of 
awful events, he concludes by saying, for your ExES have seen 
all these great acts of the Lord which he did. (Deut. xi. 2—7.) 
Ts it likely that Moses could have established his authority among 
the Israelites (who on many occasions rebelled against him) by 
relating that he had performed various miracles in their behalf 
previously to their departure from Egypt, and that they had seen 
tivers turned ito blood,—frogs filling the houses of the Egyp- 
tians,—their fields destroyed by hail and locusts,—their lands 
covered with darkness,—their first-born slain in one night,—the 
Red Sea forming a wall for the Israelites, but overwhelming their 
enemies,—a pillar of a cloud and of fire conducting them,— 
manna falling from heaven for their food,—the earth opening 
and destroying his opponents,—if all these things had been false ? 
The facts and events related by Moses are of such a nature, as 
precludes the possibility of any imposition ; and, by appealing 
to his adversaries, who witnessed the transactions he records, 
he has given the world the most incontestable evidences of his 
veracity as an historian, and also of his divine commission. In- 
jeed, if Moses had not been directed and supported by super- 
natural aid, and by a divine commission, his attempt to release 
‘he Israelitish nation from their servitude in Egypt must have 
been characterized by no other term than adventurous folly ; and 
all his subsequent proceedings must, in any other view of the 
fact, be regarded as imprudent and insane. 


[iv.] We cannot conceive for what end, or with what 
view, Moses could have invented all these things. Was it 
to acquire glory or riches ? he does not appear to have sought 
either riches or profit. Though he had ample opportunities 
of aggrandizing his family, he left not to his own children 
ony office of honour or emolument ; and, on his decease, he 
appointed an individual from another tribe to be the genre 
who was to conduct the Israelites into the promised land. 
On the contrary, his writings are marked by the strictest 
veracity, candour, and impartiality. 

If we consider those gi tes for themselves, who have 
left us memoirs of their own lives, we shall find in most of 
them an ambitious display of those moral virtues, by which 
they desire to be distinguished : they lose no opportunity of 
setting forth the purity of their designs, and the integrity of 
their practice. he rest may do this with less pomp and 
affectation; they may preserve a modesty in the language, 
and a decent reserve in the air and cast of their narration ; 
still, however, the same purpose is discoverable in all these 
writers, whether they openly proclaim or nicely suggest and 
insinuate their own importance. When men are actuated by 
astrong desire of appearing in the fairest light to others, it 
unavoidably breaks out in some shape or other, and all the 
indirect ways of address cannot conceal it from the intelli- 
gent observer. This remark we see exemplified in Xeno- 
phon and Julius Cesar, two of the most extraordinary per- 
sons of the pagan world. They thought fit to record their 
own acts and achievements, and have done it with that air of 
neglect. and unpretending simplicity, which has been the 
wonder of mankind. Yet, through all this apparent indif- 


1 Faber’s Hore Mosaice, vol. i. pp. 210—224. in which the topics, above 
briefly noticed, are treated at length with great force ofargument. | 

3 See this argument fully considered and illustrated in M. Du Voisin’s 
Autorite des Livres de Moyse, pp. 157—169.; andin Mr. Bryant’s Disserta- 
tion on the Divine Mission of Meson forming the fourth part of his Treatise 
on the Plagues inflicted upon the Egyptians (pp. 175—274.), London, 1810. 
8vo. M. Cellérierhas also collected many circumstances In the character 
and conduct of Moses (some few of which are similar to those above 
stated), but all of which, taken together, confirm his credibility as a writer, 
besides affording a strong evidence of his divine mission. De I Origine 
Authentique et Divine de l’Ancien Testament, pp. 181221. Geneve, 
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ference, every one sees tiie real drift of these elaborate 
volumes ; every one sees that they are composed in such a 
way as to excite the highest opinion, not only of their abili- 
ties as generals, but also of their justice, generosity, and 
benevolence, and, in short, of the moral qualities of their 
respective authors. It evidently appears that they designed 
to be their own panaaysie ; though none but such men could 
have executed that design in so successful and inoffensive a 
manner. But, however accomplished these great men were, 
can we doubt but that many exceptionable steps were taken 
by them in the affairs they managed? that, on some occa- 
sions, their prudence failed them, and their virtue-in others? 
that their counsels and measures were conducted, at times, 
with too little honesty or too much passion? Yet, in vain 
shall we look for any thing of this sort in their large and 
particular histories. There, all is fair, judicious, and well 
advised; every thing speaks the virtuous man and able com- 
mander, and the obnoxious passages are either suppressed, or 
peer gre turned in such a way as to do honour to their rela- 
ors. § 

But now, if we turn to the authors of the Bible, we shal! 
find no traces of their thus eulogizing themselves. They 
narrate their story unambitiously, and without art. We find 
in it no exaggerations of what may be thought praiseworthy 
in themselves; no oblique encomiums on their own best 
qualities or actions; no complacent airs in the recital of what 
may reflect honour on their own characters ; no studied _re- 
eee and refinement in the turn and language of their his- 

ory. 

More particularly, with respect to Moses, whom we find meu- 
tioned by ancient writers with very high encomiums, we see him 
taking no advantage of his situation or talents, or placing them 
in ‘the most advantageous point of view. On the contrary, he 
takes very particular notice of his own infirmities, as his want 
of eloquence, and being slow of speech (Exod. iv. 10.) ; of his 
impatience (Num. xi. 10.); his unbelief (Num. xx. 12.) ; 
his rebelling against the commandment of God, for which he 
was excluded from entering the promised land (Num. xxvii. 
14.); of his great anger (Exod. xi. 8.) ; and of his being very 
wroth. (Num. xvi. 5.) He takes notice of his repeated declin- 
ing of the measures to which he was called,‘ and ascribes the 
new modelling of the government to Jethro’s advice, and not to 
his own wisdom and policy. In short, he spares neither him- 
self, nor his people, nor their ancestors the patriarchs, nor his 
own family or relatives. 

“ Of the patriarchs he speaks in such a way as not only did 
not gratify the vanity of his countrymen, but such as must most 
severely wound their national pride: he ranks some of theit 
ancestors very high indeed, as worshippers of the true God, and 
observers of his will, in the midst of a world rapidly degenerat« 
ing into idolatry ; yet there is not one of them (Joseph perhaps 
excepted) of whom he does not recount many weaknesses, which 
a zealous partisan would have been careful to suppress; and ta 
many he imputes great crimes, which he never attempts to palli- 
ate or disguise. In this point, the advocates of infidelity may 
be appealed to as judges; they dwell upon the weaknesses and 
crimes of the patriarchs with great triumph ; let them not deny, 
then, that the Scripture account of them is impartial and true in 
all its points, good as well as bad ; and we fear not but it will 
be easily proved, that notwithstanding their weaknesses and even 
crimes, they were upon the whole, and considering the moral 
and religious state of the human mind in that age, characters 
not unworthy of pardon and acceptance with God, and fit instru- 
ments for the introduction of the divine dispensations. Of the 
Jewish nation in general, the author of the Pentateuch speaks, 
it may be said, not only impartially, but even severely ; he does 
not conceal the weakness and obscurity of their first origin, that 
‘a Syrian ready to perish was their father ;’5 nor their long and 
degrading slavery in Egypt: their frequent murmurings and 
criminal distrust of God, notwithstanding his many interposi 
tions in their favour; their criminal apostacy, rebellion, and 
resolution to return to Egypt, first, when they erected the golden 
calf at Mount Sinai ;6 and next, on the return of the spies from 
the land of Canaan, when they were so afraid of the inhabitants, 
that they durst not attack them ;’ he repeatedly reproaches the 
people with these crimes, and loads them with the epithets of 
stiff-necked, rebellious, and idolatrous :* he inculcates upon them 
most emphatically, that it was not for their own righteousness 


2 Bp. Hurd’s Works, vol. vii. pp. 179. 181. 

4 See the passages given in pp. 60, 61. supra. a ; 
§ Deut. xxvi. 5. 6 Exod. xxii. ‘t Numb. xiii, and xiv. 
® Vide in particular Deut. ix. also Exod. xxxil. 
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that God gave them possession of the promised land: he de- 
clares to them his conviction, that in their prosperity they would 
agzin! relapse into their rebellions and idolatries, and imitate the 
foul vices of those nations whom God had driven out from before 
them for these very crimes. Here again we may appeal to the 
judgment of infidels: they triumph in the apostacies and crimes 
of the Jews, and represent them as totally unworthy the divine 
protection and regard: surely then they must confess, that the 
historian who has thus described them is strictly impartial; and 
that as he has concealed nothing that would disgrace, we may also 
be confident that he has feigned nothing to exalt his country- 
men; and admitting this, we may easily show that, notwith- 
standing the crimes and the stubbornness of the Jews, it was 
yet not unworthy of the divine wisdom to employ them as the 
medium of preserving the worship of the true God amidst an 
idolatrous world, and of preparing the way for the introduction 
of a pure and universal religion. 

“The impartiality of the author of the Pentateuch is not less 
remarkable in the mode in which he speaks of the nearest rela- 
tions and connections of the Jewish Lawgiver. His brother? 
Aaron is related to have been engaged in the great crime of 
setting up the golden calf, to have joined with his* sister Miriam 
in an unjustifiable attack on the authority of Moses, and to have 
offended God so much, that he was excluded from the promised 
Jand ; and the4 two eldest sons of Aaron are related to have been 
miraculously put to death by God himself, in consequence of 
their violating the ritual law. The tribe and kindred of the 
lawgiver are not represented as exempt from the criminal rebel- 
lion of the Jews on the return of the twelve spies: Caleb and 
Joshua, who alone had opposed it, were of different tribes, one 
of Judah, and the other of Ephraim. In a word, nothing in the 
narrative of the Pentateuch exalts the character of any of the 
near relatives of Moses and Aaron, except only in the instance 
of° Phinehas, the grandson of Aaron: who, for his zeal in re- 
straining and punishing the licentiousness and idolatry into 
which the Midianitish women had seduced his countrymen, was 
rewarded by the high priesthood being made hereditary in his 
family. Of the family of the legislator we are told nothing, but 
that his’ father-in-law Jethro was a wise man, who suggested to 
Moses some regulations of utility: that his’ wife was an Aithio- 
pian woman, end as such the object of contempt and opposition 
even to his own brother and sister ; and that he had two sons, 
of whom, or their families, the history takes no notice; so that 
nothing about them is known, but that they were undistinguished 
from the rest of the Levitical tribe. How different is all this 
from the embellishments of fiction or the exaggerations of vanity ! 
How strongly does it carry with it the appearance of humility 
and truth 178 

The preceding observations are equally applicable to the 
Writers who succeeded Moses; and who Dahibtt every mark 
of integrity in their character, temper, and manner of writ- 
ing. ‘They relate facts with the utmost simplicity. They 
appear to have no secular interest in view ; nor can we con- 
ceive that they could possibly be under any such influence. 
On the contrary, they exposed themselves to many disad- 
vantages. In relating the most wonderful facts, they make 
no apologies. They use no panegyric. There is nothing 

~ like flattery or reserve in their narrations, or their addresses. 
“Their own frailties and follies, and the misconduct of their 
greatest heroes and sovereigns, are recorded with singular 
and unexampled fidelity. They offer no palliation of their 
conduct ; they conceal nothing ; they alter nothing,” how- 
ever disgraceful to the Hebrew worthies and to the Hebrew 
nation. No candid reader can peruse their writings atten- 
tively, without observing that this is a just, though imperfect 
cepresentation of their character ; nor can any one suppose 
that men of such a character would wish to deceive their 


readers. And would the transactions recorded by them have. 


been received as true by those who had the best means and 
opportunities of examining the truth of them, if they had 
not really and truly taken place? 

2. Let us now direct our attention to the writings of the 
evangelists and apostles contained in the New Testament ; 
and we shall see their credibility established upon evidence 
equally conclusive with that adduced for the Old Testa- 
ment. For, 

[i.] Zhe aetions aseribed to Jesus Christ in the New Testa- 
ment are of that description that they covip nor have been 
recorded, tf they had not been true. 


1 Vide Deut. xxxi. 2 Exod. xxxii. 
* Num. xii. « Num. iii. 4. and Lev. x. 1—7. 
* Num xxv. 7—13. 6 Exod. xviii. « Num. xii, 1. 
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Independently of the miracles performed by Jesus Christ 
(which are fully investigated in a subsequent chapter),° “ his 
general conduct, as described by the evangelists, is that of a per- 
son surpassing both in wisdom and in goodness the most perfect 
character, that was ever drawn by Roman or by Grecian elo- 
quence. The character of our Saviour, as represented by the 
evangelists, is not drawn in a formal manner, exhibiting at 
one view the various qualities of which that character is com- 
posed. The character of our Saviour must be learnt by com- 
paring the facts recorded of him, with the situations in which 
he was placed, and the circumstances under which he acted. 
This comparison exhibits unshaken fortitude in the severest 
trials, calmness undisturbed by provocation, kindness returned 
for injury, and dignity maintained inviolate through every action 
of his life. Nor is the wisdom and the judgment displayed on 
every trying occasion less conspicuous in the character of our 
Saviour. At the same time we perceive the gradual unfolding 
of a scheme for the general welfare of mankind, a scheme uni- 
form and consistent in all its parts, yet misunderstood at jirst 
by the apostles themselves, as being opposed to the general pre- 
judices of the Jews. Facts of this description could not have 
been invented by the apostles. Plain and unlettered Jews, as 
the twelve apostles were, though adequate to the office of record- 
ing what they had seen and heard, were incapable of fabricating 
a series of actions which constitute the most exalted character 
that ever existed upon earth. If the learning and the ingenuity 
of Plato or Xenophon might have enabled them to draw a pic- 
ture of Socrates more excellent than the original itself, it was 
not in the power of unlettered Jews to give ideal perfection toa 
character which was itself imperfect, and to sustain that ideal 
perfection, as in a dramatic representation, through a series of 
imaginary events. Indeed it is highly probable, that the apostles 
and evangelists were not wholly aware of that perfection which 
they themselves have described. For that perfection is not con- 
tained in any formal panegyric, expressive of the writer’s opin- 
ion, and indicating that opinion to the reader. It is known only 
by comparison and by inference. We are reduced, therefore, to 
this dilemma :—either the actions, which are ascribed to our 
Saviour, are truly ascribed to him; or actions have been invented 
for a purpose of which the inventors themselves were probably 
not aware, and applied to that purpose by means which the in- 
ventors did not possess. And when we further consider that 
the plan developed by those facts was in direct opposition to the 
notion of the Jews respecting a temporal Messiah, we must be- 
lieve in what was wholly impossible, if we believe that unlettered 
Jews could have znvented them.’ 

[ii.] The apostles could not be deceived in the fucts which they 
have recorded, "This will appear from the following consider- 
ations :— 

(1.) They were competent witnesses of the facts which they 
attested, and on which the Christian religion is founded. 


Their testimony did not relate to certain abstract points, in 
forming a judgment of which they might have been misled by 
the sophistry of others, or have erred through their own inad- 
vertence and incapacity ; nor to events which had happened be- 
fore their birth, or in a distant region of the earth, concerning 
which, therefore, they might have received false information. It 
respected facts which they had witnessed with their eyes and 
with their ears. They had lived with Christ during his ministry, “ 
they had heard his discourses, and seen his wonderful works, 
and consequently received them on the testimony of their own 
senses. They all had the same knowledge, and in the same de- 
gree, and they agree in the same essential testimony. Now we 
may seek in vain for any thing of a similar nature in the whole 
universe, Contemporary authors themselves rarely see the facts 
which they relate; they are often in a distant country from that 
in which the event happened, and are informed of it only by 
public reports, which are seldom faithful in all points. And their 
want of exactness will be evident to any one who may under- 
take to compare the relations of different though contemporary 
writers.!1 If, indeed, it happens that an author be at the same 
time both historian and witness ;—that he has accompanied the 
prince or general whose actions he relates (as Polybius, the his- 
torian, accompanied the illustrious Roman general Scipio),—that 
he has been his particular confidant, and has participated in his 
deliberations and councils ;—in such a case we set a high value 
upon his memoirs ; and should consider it an act of injustice, ag 

® See chap. iv. sect. ii. § vii. viii. ix. infra 

19 Bp. Marsh’s Lectures, part vi. pp. 71—73. 

11 Witness the contradictory statements, in numerous particulars, pub: 


lished by various French, German, and English writers, relative to the mo 
mentous transactions of the campaigns of 1812—1814, : 
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well as a want of common honesty, to call them in question or 
doubt them, without solid proofs, even though such a writer’s 
testimony be single. Further, we likewise highly value histo- 
ries written by generals or princes,! who relate their own ac- 
tions with an air of sincerity and modesty, which leaves an ap- 
pearance of probability in their writings, though otherwise their 
testimony might naturally be suspected. 

‘What then must we think of the joint testimony of so many 
historians, who relate nothing but what they saw with their 
eyes, who were present at all the transactions, who heard each 
particular, and are themselves a great part of the history which 
they have written? Who can refuse to believe persons who 
write, as one of them does, in the following manner :—“ That,” 
says he, “which was from the beginning’ (of Christ’s minis- 
try), “ which we have w¥aRv, which we have suEN with our 
EYES, and our HANDS have HANDLED of the word of life” 
(Christ and his Gospel), .... “that which we have seen and 
heard, declare we unto you 2” (1 Johni. 1—3.)_ If Plato has 
been deemed a competent witness, and in every respect qualified 
to compose the biographical account of his master Socrates, and 
of his discourse in prison before he drank of the poisoned bow], 
because he was present on those occasions ; or, to come nearer 
to our own times, if Mr. Boswell is considered as a competent 
Witness to compose the life of the illustrious English moralist 
Dr. Johnson, because he was present at most of the conversa- 
tions, &c. which he has related; or, if Sir William Forbes be 
considered a competent witness for writing the life of the acute 
detector of the sophistry of Hume, Dr. Beattie ; or, Mr. Hayley, 
tor the life of the amiable poet Cowper, because they knew them 

‘intimately, conversed and corresponded with them, and had au- 
thentic information from the friends and correspondents of the 
eminent men whose lives they have written; surely the evan- 
gelical historians were equally competent witnesses of the facts 
which they have related ! 


(2.) Moreover, they were not enthusiasts or fanatics. 


The characteristics of enthusiasm or fanaticism are, a blind 
credulity, in consequence of which its subject is led to imagine 
himself always to be the favourite of Heaven, and actnated by 
divine inspiration ;—disorder and contradiction in the religious 
system proposed by the enthusiast ; and obscurity and absurdity 
in his exposition of it, accompanied with dictatorial positiveness, 
requiring an implicit credence of his pretensions, or at least on 
grounds as vain and delusive as those which have satisfied him- 
self ;—a morose, unsocial, and severe system of morality ;—and 
contempt of all written revelation, But none of these charac- 
teristics is to be traced in the character or writings of the apos- 
tles. They became the disciples of Jesus Christ upon rational 
conviction,—not upon internal persuasion alone, but on the irre- 
fragable evidence of clear and stupendous miracles, proofs sub- 
mitted to their senses, and approved by their reason, which en- 
thusiasm could not have counterfeited, and never would have re- 
quired ; and at every step of their progress, as their faith was 
called to signalize itself by new exertions, or to sustain new 
trials, it was fortified by new proofs. The slowness and caution 
with which the apostles received the fact of their Lord’s resur- 
rection from the dead fully exempt them from all suspicion of 
being the dupes of delusion and credulity. Throughout their 
various writings, the utmost impartiality, sobriety, modesty, and 
humility prevail. In the most frank and artless manner they do 
that which enthusiasts never do; they record their own mistakes, 
follies, and faults, and those of very serious magnitude, acknow- 
ledged to be such by themselves, and severely censured by their 
Master. No example of this nature can be found in the whole 
history of enthusiasm, and no other such example in the whole 
history of man. Enthusiasts also, in all their preaching and con- 
versation on religious subjects, pour out with eagerness the dic- 
tates of passion and imagination; and never attempt to avail 
themselves of the facts or arguments, on which reason delights to 
rest. Strong pictures, vehement effusions of passion, violent ex- 
clamations, loudly vociferated and imperiously enjoined as ob- 
jects of implicit faith and obedience, constitute the sum and sub- 
stance of their addresses to mankirid. They themselves believe, 
because they believe, and know, because they know ; their con- 
viction, instead of being (as itought to be) the result of evidence, 
is the result of feemg merely. If any one attempt to persuade 
them that they are in error, by reasoning, facts, and proofs, they 


1 Such are Xenophon’s History of the Retreat of the Ten Thousand 
Greeks, and Czsar’s Commentaries on the Wars of the Romans with the 
Gauls, among the ancients ; and, among the moderns, the Archduke Charles 
of Austria’s Principles of Strategy, or the Science of War, as opposed to 
Military Tactics, or the Art of War, in which he has given the history of the 


eampaign of 1796, in Germany. 
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regard him with a mixture of pity and contempt, for weakly op 
posing his twilight probabilities to the noonday certainty, and 
for preposterously labouring to illumine the sun with a taper. 
How contrary is all this to the conduct of the apostles! When 
a proof of ¢heir mission or doctrine was required of them, they 
appealed instantly and invariably to arguments, facts, and mira- 
cles. These convinced mankind then, and they produce the 
same conviction now. The lapse of more than seventeen cen 
turies have detected them in no error, and in no degree enfeebled 
their strength. Their discourses were then, and are now, the 
most noble, rational, and satisfactory discourses on moral and re- 
ligious subjects ever witnessed by mankind. There is not one 











single instance in them all, in which belief is demanded on any 
other grounds than these; and on these grounds it is always 
rightfully demanded; but on these grounds it is never demanded 
by enthusiasts. ‘There is not in the world a stronger contrast 
to the preaching of enthusiasts, than that of Christ and his 
apostles. 


Further, the style of fanatics is always obscure, arrogant, 
and violent. The style of the New Testament is the very 
reverse of this. 


The utmost harmony exists through every part of the system 
of religion inculcated by its authors. The historical books are 
plain, calm, and unexaggerated; detailing the facts which es- 
tablish the unparalleled perfection of their Divine Lord, with the 
particularity and consistency of truth. Some trifling discrepan- 
cies, it is true, are found in the collateral circumstances related 
by the historians of Jesus Christ (and this is an evident proof 
that they did not copy one from another) ; but in all essential 
matters they entirely and perfectly agree; and though scarcely 
one among them had read, or could have read, the writings of 
the others, yet their histories and doctrines are perfectly accord- 
ant. And the epistles—though written at different and distant 
times, on various occasions, from different places, and addressed 
to very different communities, and persons—never contradict 
each other. On the contrary, they are uniformly, in the highest 
degree, natural, rational, and affectionate, admirably adapted to 
the occasions which produced them, and to the relations which 
their several writers bore to the various churches and persons 
whom they addressed :—instructing their ignorance, and encou- 
raging their virtues,—rebuking their offences without bitterness, 
—vindicating their own character from calumny, without betray- 
ing any excessive resentment,—and maintaining their own au 
thority, as religious instructors and guides, without any trace of 
spiritual pride, any arrogant claims to full perfection of virtue. 
So far are they from inculcating a gloomy devotion, or a morose, 
unsocial, or selfish system of morality, that, while they insist on 
the necessity of sincere, fervent, and heartfelt piety to God, with- 
out any affectation of rapturous ecstasy or extravagant fervour, 
—a piety, in short, chastened and controlled by humility and 
discretion,—they at the same time inculcate the strictest equity 
and justice in our intercourse with our fellow-men, together with 
the purest, most active, and most diffusive benevolence. While 
the just pre-eminence is allowed to internal sincerity, outward 
rites and observances have their due importance preserved ; every 
grace, and every virtue, that can form a part of the Christian 
character, has its just order and value assigned to it in the Chris- 
tian scheme ; every civil, relative, and social duty is taught in the 
clearest manner, and enforced by the strongest motives. So far 
are the authors of the New Testament from contemning all writ- 
ten revelation, that in their writings they uniformly evince the 
greatest reverence for the written revelation of the Old Testa- 
ment, which they exhort their disciples to study diligently,? and 
point out its friendly harmony with the Christian system. And 
though they insist on the necessity of receiving and believing 
that system,’ yet they equally condemn all spirit of persecution,® 
and all religious indifference.® 


oa They were neither deceived themselves, nor did or 
could they deceive, or impose upon, others. 

We have already remarked,’ that the evangelical histo- 
rians were eye-witnesses of the facts they recorded: conse- 


a QTim. iii. 14—17. 2 Pet. i. 19, 20. 

3 Actsii. 14—36. xiii. 15—41. Rom. iv. 10. 19—21, &c. 

4 Acts iv. 12. Rom. iii. 20—26. & Rom. xiv. 3—23. 

6 Dr. Graves’s Essay on the Character ofthe Apostles, to prove that they 
were not enthusiasts, passim: Dr. Less on the Authenticity, &c. of the 
New Testament, pp. 280—299.; by both of whom the topics above glanced 
at are fully and ab iy illustrated. Lord Lyttleton has also applied similar 
considerations to the conversion of St. Paul, which he has shown to be an 
irrefragable argument for the truth of the Christian religion. See his ‘‘Ob- 
servations on the Conversion of St. Paul,”—an inestimable little treatise, to 
which scepticism could never frame a reply. 

1 See pp. 62, 63. supra 
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quently they could not be deceived as to the actual occurrence 
of the facts and miracles related in the Gospels and Acts. 


That they could not be imposed upon themselves is evident 
from the nature, number, and publicity of the miracles said to 
have been performed, first by Jesus Christ, and afterwards by his 
apostles. ‘They saw diseases healed, the dumb made to speak, 
the power of hearing given to the deaf, the lame made to walk, 
the maimed (that is, those who wanted a limb) made perfect or 
whole, and the dead raised to life. They had the best possible 
information, and were fully convinced of the reality of such mira- 
cles. Neither did they deceive or impose upon others. The 
whole tenor of their lives demonstrated, and even their ad- 
versaries confessed, that they were men of piety and integrity. 
They never would have pretended to persuade (nor could they 
have succeeded in persuading) their countrymen and contempo- 
raries, that a man, whose death was public and notorious, was 
risen again,—that darkness had covered the land at the time of 
his execution,—and that there had been an earthquake at the 
moment of his decease,—if these events had not taken place. Be- 
sides, when it is recollected that the writers in question were 
men who had not received a learned education, and who were 
also of a very humble class in society, it is utterly improbable that 
they could pretend to speak foreign languages and upbraid an 
entire and numerous society with making a bad use of the same 
extraordinary gift, if that society had not receivedit.! Such pre- 
tensions, if false, could never have been admitted ; and it were 
absurd, not to say impossible, that so many men should conspire 
to propagate a falsehood, especially at a time when even attend- 
ance on the ministers of Christ, much less the profession of his 
faith, exposed them to the severest persecutions and most immi- 
nent danger of their lives. Moreover, it rarely happens that any 
one will propagate a deliberate falsehood, without having some 
advantage in view, either immediate or remote. Now the first 
teachers of Christianity could have no prospect whatever of any 
advantage. They could expect none from him in whom they 
professed to believe. Jesus Christ, indeed, had warned them to 
expect persecution, ignominy, and death in this world, if they 
continued to be his disciples. They could not therefore aspire to 
honours or emoluments, for the distribution of these was in the 
hands of Jews and heathens, who reviled and persecuted them 
with unrelenting severity. Still less could they expect to ac- 
quire wealth; for their profession of the Christian faith sub- 
jected them to the loss of all things. According to their own 
principles, either as Jews or Christians, they involved themselves 
in eternal misery, if they deliberately persevered in propagating 
falsehoods. Further, if the evangelists and apostles had con- 
federated to impose upon mankind, it is incredible that none of 
their associates should not have confessed the fraud before the 
tribunals. It is equally incredible that so many precepts of piety 
and virtue should have been delivered by men of such abandoned 
principles, as they must have been if they had really been im- 
postors; and it is still more incredible that they should have 
been willing to die for the cause of Christ, who, if he had not 
risen again from the dead, would have miserably deceived them. 
Still less is it to be credited that they performed miracles (the 
reality of which was acknowledged by their enemies) in con- 
firmation of their doctrine. Lastly, if the apostles and evan- 
gelists had designed to impose upon mankind, they would have 
accommodated themselves to the humours of the people whom 
they addressed ; they would have indulged their passions, and 
would carefully have avoided saying or doing any thing that 
might shock or offend them. Nothing of the kind was done by 
the apostles. They did not accommodate themselves to the dis- 
positions of mankind ; they boldly impugned the traditions of the 
Jews, and the religion of the Gentiles; nor would they suffer 
the law to be confounded with the Gospel, or the Mosaic cere- 
monies to be retained. They spared not the corruptions that 
prevailed in their times; they sought not to clothe their dis- 
courses or writings in the attractive garb of human eloquence, 
nor did they gratify the passions of their hearers. Would per- 
sons, deliberately confederating to impose upon the world, have 
pursued a conduct so little calculated to secure success to their 
designs? And as the evangelical historians were neither de- 
ceived nor imposed upon themselves, nor did deceive or impose 
upon others, so neither could they have successfully carried on 
such deceit or imposition, if they had been ever so much dis- 
posed or desirous to doit. For, as we have already had c- 
casion incidentally to remark, the facts recorded by them were 
public facts. They were not done in a corner, but performed 
‘penly ; and were openly related before all mankind. They 


+ As Saint Paul upbraided the church at Corinth. See } Cor, xiv, 
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were declared, not merely to the ignorant and illiterate, but to 
men of learning, leisure, sagacity, and power. Thousands could 
examine the truth of their story, and were under obligations to 
examine it; and if it had been false, to refute it. The im- 
portance and strangeness of the subject thus announced would 
naturally excite curiosity ; and on this account it would certainly 
be examined by multitudes. If the report of the apostles and 
evangelists had not been true, it would have been the most 
ridiculous that can be imagined. If it were true, it was the most 
important that ever sounded in the ears of mortals. He must 
therefore be a strange man, indeed, who could hear such things 
reported and repeatedly asserted (in whatever light he might 
consider them), without investigating the truth of them, the 
grounds on which the report was made, and the evidence by 
which it was confirmed. So far, however, were the apostles 
from being either deceived themselves or deceivers of others, that, 


[iv.] On the contrary, they were men of the strictest in- 
tegrity and sincerity. hy 
This is evident from the style and manner of their writings, 
which are characterized by the most rigid impartiality and 
fidelity. They were not ambitious of being known to the 
world by their writings, but wrote only as they were in- 
duced by necessity, for the further propagation of the Gos- 
el.2 ‘* A statuary works upon marble: an historian upon 
‘acts: both cut them to their fancy, and pare off all that will 
not serve for their purpose. The writers of the New Tes- 
tament stand remarkably clear from this imputation.” 


There is no preparation of events; there are no artful transi- 
tions or connections; no set character of persons to be in- - 
troduced; no reflections on past actions, or on the authors of 
them; no excuses or apologies for such things, as a writer 
might probably foresee would shock and disturb his readers ; no 
specious artifices, no plausible arguments to set off a doubtful 
action, and reconcile it to some other, or to the character of the 
person that did it. In short, it does not appear that it ever en- 
tered the minds of these writers, to consider how this or the 
other action would appear to mankind, or what objections might 
be raised against it. But, without at all attending to such a 
consideration, they lay the facts before the world, at no pains to 
think whether they will appear credible or not. If the reader 
will not credit their testimony, there is no help for it: they tell 
the truth and nothing else. Greater marks of sincerity than 
these it is impossible to find in any historical compositions that 
are extant; and they show that they published nothing to the 
world but what they believed themselves. ,They never attempt 
to astonish their readers, but uniformly endeavour to enlighten 
and convince them: regardless of themselves, they seem en- 
grossed by the great truths which they were commissioned to 
promulgate. They do not dissemble certam circumstances in 
the life and sufferings of their Master, which have no tendency 
to enhance his glory in the eyes of the world: such are the 
low circumstances of his parents,—the mean accommodations of 
his birth—that when he appeared publicly to the world, his 
townsmen and near relations despised and rejected him,—that 
few among his followers were men conspicuous for wealth, 
dignity, or knowledge,—that the rulers, the scribes and Phari- 
sees, disowned his pretensions and opposed him continually,— 
that some, who for a time followed him, afterwards deserted 
him,—that he was betrayed into the hands of the high-priests 
and rulers by one of those who had been selected for his con- 
stant companions,—and that he was crucified in the most ig- 
nominious manner with two malefactors. Had they been silent 
concerning such events, their adversaries assuredly never could 
have discovered them, nor, consequently, have taken any ad- 
vantage of them. They have, however, not failed to relate them 
with all their minutest circumstances. Impostors would cer- 
tainly have acted differently. 'They would either have kept back 
such facts as appear so disrespectful to their leader; or they 
would have endeavoured to assign some cause in order to ob- 
viate any bad impressions that might arise from them. They 
would enter into a laboured detail of the intellectual endow- 
ments or moral excellences of their Master. But the evan- 
gelists do no such thing. They utter no lofty panegyrics; they 
pronounce no eloquent encomiums. They depart from the com- 
mon line of historians, and give an artless narrative of every 
circumstance, however apparently unfavourable to their Master 
and leave the truth to support itself. 

Again, when they relate any of the miracles of Jesus Christ, 
they announce them with the same dispassionate coolness as if 


3 Eusebius Hist. Ecel. lib. iii, ¢. 23. 
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they had been common transactions ; saying hothing previously 
to raise expectation, nor, after the recital of them, breaking out 
into exclamations; but they leave the reader to draw his own 
conclusion. Does he confound and triumph over his enemies ? 
We see no symptoms of exultation. Is he in the lowest dis- 
tress? On their parts we can collect no tokens of fear, of grief, 
or indignation. Do they record his giving of sight to the blind, 
restoring the lame, feeding many thousands with a few loaves 
and fishes, calming the raging sea, and even raising the dead? 
They seem perfectly calm and unconcemed. Do they narrate 
his resurrection and ascension? They afford no explanation of 
any difficulties ; they never offer a single argument to enforce 
their credit ; they leave the bare facts with their readers, who 
may receive or reject them as they please. In perusing the sim- 
ple and unadorned narratives of the evangelists, it is impossible 
not to feel that the purport of their writings was to bear witness 
of the truth. 

‘The conduct of the evangelists, when speaking of their ene- 
mies, is characterized by the same striking integrity. Of all who 
were concerned in the persecution and death of Christ, they 
mention by name only the high-priest Caiaphas, and his co- 
adjutor Annas, the Roman procurator Pilate, and the treacherous 
disciple Judas; because the suppression of their names would 
have impaired the evidence of their history to posterity. Not 
the slightest tincture of party-spirit is observable in the notice 
of these persons; who are barely mentioned without censure 
and without resentment. The epithet attached to Judas by all 
the evangelists (6 mzexdcuc, who delivered him up) is expressive 
of the simple fact, rather than of its criminality ; which would 
more aptly be signified by wecSéruc, traitor, as he is styled on one 
solitary occasion. (Luke vi. 16.)! 


Further, it is worthy of remark, that the evangelical his- 
torians pay no regard to what others had before written on the 
same subject. 


“Had they written in concert, and with the direct view of 
promoting the same cause, they would have taken proper care 
to have preserved some uniformity in their arrangement ; to have 
supported the same facts, and not to have contradicted, in their 
narration, any of those facts or circumstances that had been re- 
corded by their colleagues or friends. But if any one will read, 
with attention, their several histories, he will find a difference of 
arrangement, different facts and circumstances also brought for- 
ward by different historians, the same fact differently told, and 
many things so altered and changed in their different relations, 
that we are sometimes at a loss to determine, whether it be in 
reality the same fact, that any two or more cf them are telling, 
ur some other one nearly resembling it in some leading features. 
Matthew and Luke give us even different pedigrees of Jesus 
Chiist.2 We mention this only to show that we have no rea- 
son to suppose, that they wrote in collusion; and also to show 
how inattentive they were to what others had written on the 
same subject before. Each appears to have written what struck 
him the most forcibly, and what seemed the most proper to make 
us acquainted with the character and doctrines of Jesus Christ. 
They are only careful to give them upon the best authority, 
either from their own personal knowledge, or as they had them 
from those, who from the beginning were eye-witnesses and 
ministers of the word. Like honest and faithful historians, 
they are concerned about nothing but the truth. In their his- 
tories, you meet with just such accounts as you may naturally 
expect from different observers of the same fact. No two men 
of equal capacity and attention ever yet related the same fact 
precisely in the same manner and words. Without the smallest 
prejudice or partiality, and with the strictest regard to truth, they 
will give you the circumstances of the same action with con- 
siderable difference.” 


The inferences, then, that we have a right to draw from 
this apparent honesty and impartiality of the sacred histo- 
rians are, First, that the Gospel bears all the marks of a true 
history, and that the differences and trifling disagreements 
among the historians are a strong evidence of the truth of the 
whole. It is much more likely to be true, than if the whole 
had been transmitted to us by a single writer of the greatest 
ability. Secondly, that though we meet with differences and 


1 The argument, here necessarily treated with brevity, is prosecuted at 
considerable length. and in the very words of the most learned defenders 
of Christianity, LO ae sacha) Internal and Presumptive Evidences of 
Christianit . 126—142. serif 

2 See a ren of this and other supposed difficulties, infra, Vol. 1, 
Part IL in the Chapter on the Interpretation of the Contradictions falsely al- 
teged Lo exist in the Holy Scriptures. 
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difficulties in the relation of some material facts, yet none of 
these difficulties affect the main cause, or the leading prin- 
ei of our religion. We are left in the full possession of 
all these. They all agree that Jesus Christ was upon this 
earth, that he was a divine teacher, and a great example, that 
he died and rose again. On the contrary, had they been all 
uniform in their narration, we should have had good cause to 
suspect fraud and collusion. Had they in the relation of 
each particular sermon, prayer, and great work, expressed 
themselves in the very same words, would not unbelievers 
have found good cause to allege, “these men are no moré 
but edie of one another, a company of men under the 
pretended direction of the apt of truth, imposing a most. 
impudent fraud on the world?” 
hese differences bear all the marks of candour, of honesty, 

and integrity. We know from them, that Jesus Christ was 
on this earth, that he wrought great works, that he delivered 
remarkable prophecies, that he died and rose again, that his 
disciples, immediately after his resurrection, with firmness 
embraced his cause; and in obedience to his last commands. 
went and baptized all nations. We know, in short, that he 
brought life and immortality to light, and placed our hopes 
upon the best foundation. Let the learned, then, settle lesser 
differences, and let cavillers dispute about dark expressions 
and darker tenets ; we will hold fast by the main pillars ; and 
if the world itself should sink, these will support us: this 
is our joy and rejoicing: in the strength of this, let us march 
onwards towards heaven.’ 

ig from the consideration of the narratives of the evangeli- 
cal historians concerning their Master, we proceed to what- 
ever is recorded concerning themselves, we shall find the 
same eae ee and fidelity every where prevail. When 
Cicero had offended against the capital law of his moral 
code—that which enjoined the love of his country—first, by 
his backwardness to join the camp of Pompey, and after- 
wards by his prompt submission to the tyranny of Cesar, 
what was the conduct of that illustrious Roman on this 
pressing oceasion? Did he frankly condemn those false 
steps, or did he content himself with the simple relation of 
them? He did neither of these things. He softened and 
disguised the truth ; and employed all ee wit and eloquence 
to palliate this inglorious desertion of his principles to him- 
self and to others. What a striking contrast is this to the 
ingenuousness of the evangelical writers! They study no 
arts of evasion or concealment. They honestly acknowledge 
not only the lowness of their station, but also the meanness 
of their original employments, the indigence of their circum- 
stances, the inveteracy of their national prejudices, the slow- 
ness of their apprehension under so excellent a teacher, the 
weakness of their faith, the ambition of some of the disciples, 
the intolerant temper of others, and the worldly views of all. 
They even tell us of their cowardice in deserting their Mas- 
ter when he was seized by his enemies; and that after his 
crucifixion they all resumed their secular employments,—for 
ever resigning those hopes which they had once fondly 
cherished, and abandoning the cause in which they had been 
so long engaged ; notwithstanding all the proof that had been 
exhibited, and the conviction which they had before enter- 
tained, that Jesus was the Messiah, and his religion was 
from God. They mention, with many affecting circum. - 
stances, the incredulity of one of their associates, who was 
not convinced of the reality of their Lord’s resurrection but 
by ocular and sensible demonstration. They might have’ 
concealed their own faults and follies from the world; or, 
if they had chosen to mention them, they might have’ al- 
leged plausible reasons to soften and extenuate them. But 
they didno such thing: they related, without disguise, events: 
and facts just as they happened, and left them to speak for 
themselves. In like manner, when recording the exercise 
of the miraculous powers with which they were endowed, 
they relate these astonishing facts, without any ornaments of 
language, in the most concise and simple manner. They do 
nothing, they assume nothing, in their own character. In 
short, they speak with such certainty, with so much self- 
conviction, and with such confidence in the truth of their 
history, that assuredly we can no agit depend on any his- 
torian whatever, if we entertain the least doubt conser 
the integrity of the writers of the New Testament. And i 
we compare their merits as historians with that of other 
writers, we shall be convinced that they are inferior to none 
who ever wrote, with regard to knowledge of persons, 
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acqaaintance with facts, candour of mind, or reverence for 
truth. 

Lastly, in the epistles of the apostles which, have been 
transmitted to us, there are preserved memorials of many 
particulars which are not very honourable to the first converts 
to Christianity. Such are the readiness of the churches of 
Galatia to depart from the purity and simplicity of the Gos- 
pel; the scandalous disorders of the church of Corinth in 
some solemn parts of their worship; the contentlons among 
them in behalf of their teachers ; the preposterous use of the 

ift of tongues, proceeding from vanity and ostentation ; and 
the unaccountable conceits of others, who depended upon an 
empty faith without works, and a speculative knowledge with- 
out a suitable holy practice, referred to in the epistle of 
James and John: ‘Upon the whole, it is most evident from 
the facts that were disadvantageous to Christ himself, to the 
writers themselves, and also to the first Christians, that 
those persons from whom we have received these accounts 
had a very particular regard to truth, and preferred its inte- 
rest before all selfish considerations. 


[v.] They appealed to notorious proofs. 

Whatever internal marks of credibility the evangelical writings 
possess (and which could not but carry conviction to those to 
whom they were addressed), their authors confirm the veracity 
of their statements by an appeal to the miracles wrought by 
themselves, and to the extraordinary gifts conferred by them upon 
many other persons. This is evident from their epistles, which 
were written and directed to those who had beheld those miracles, 
and had participated in those gifts, and which also contain re- 
proofs for the mismanagement of such gifts, and various direc- 
tions respecting the better use and employment of them? If 
these persons had not received such gifts, would this mode of 
writing and arguing have recommended the persons or doctrines 
of the apostles to them who were declining from both? Would 
they not have contradicted the apostles, as asserting deliberate 
falsehoods? But this was never attempted. 


[vi.] They suffered every thing for the truth of their narra- 
tion, even death itself ; and brought many et their contempora- 
ries to a conviction of its truth. 

- The history of the first professors of Christianity bears wit- 
ness to the afflictions, sufferings, and painful deaths to which 
they were constantly exposed, and which they cheerfully endured 
for the sake of their testimony. If the things which they attested 
had been false, it would have been unparalleled madness for any 
one to persist in them to the loss of life ; and it would have been 
incredible, that so many should conspire in the same unreason- 
able and unaccountable folly ; especially when the religion which 
they professed excluded all liars from the happiness and rewards 
of the next life, of which they pretended to be persuaded ; so that, 
whatsoever those persons might otherwise be, and however they 
might falsify, there is no reason to doubt of their truth and fidelity 
in this report, because they died for the testimony of it. There- 
fore the highest attestation of a thing is called martyrdom, and 
the most credible witnesses martyrs; and though bare martyrdom 
be not an argument of the infallible truth of a testimony, or of 
the infallibility of a person that gives it, yet it is one of the highest 
arguments that can be of his honesty and integrity in that thing, 
and that he believes it himself, otherwise he would not die for it ; 
and it is a good evidence of the general integrity of these per- 
sons, as to all other things, that they were so conscientious as 
not, for fear of death, to deny what they believed to be a truth, 
nor to conceal what they believed to be of importance. 

Further, history shows, that, by their testimony, the first disci- 
ples of Christianity so convinced a vast number of their contem- 
poraries, who could without any trouble have proved the truth 
or falsehood of their statements, that even these encountered 
great persecutions, and cheerfully ventured estate, liberty, and 
even life itself, on the truth of the facts they asserted. Nor were 
the persons who thus embraced the Christian faith (notwithstand- 
ing all the sufferings which they knew that such profession 
would infallibly bring upon them) merely ignorant or illiterate 
individuals, who might be supposed to be hurried into a belief 
of it, through a blind and thoughtless enthusiasm. On the con- 
trary, among the first professors of Christianity, we have in- 
stances of many persons of quality and rank, men capable of in- 
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ings, and with all the learning of the Gentiles. 
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of its evidences, some of whom 


Ill. Thirdly, Tae creprsmiry or THe Orp anp New 
TESTAMENTS IS FURTHER ATTESTED BY THE PRINCIPAL FACTS 
CONTAINED IN THEM BEING CONFIRMED BY CERTAIN COMMEMO- 
RATIVE ORDINANCES OR MONUMENTS OF GREAT CELEBRITY, 
THAT EXISTED AMONG THE JEWs AND CHRISTIANS FROM THY 
TIME WHEN THE EVENTS TOOK PLACE, WHICH THEY ARE SAID 
TO COMMEMORATE, AND WHICH ORDINANCES OR MONUMENTS 
SUBSIST TO THE PRESENT DAY, WHEREVER EITHER JEWS OR 
CHRISTIANS ARE TO BE FOUND. : 

1. For instance, among the Jews, there are the ordinance 
of Circumcision, and the feasts of the Passover, of Taberna- 
cles, and of Pentecost. 

[i.] Crrcumcrsron is the seal of the covenant with Abraham, 
the great progenitor of the Jews, on all whose posterity it was 
enjoined. This rite was adopted by the Egyptians, Colchians, 
the Ethiopians, the Pheenicians, and one or two other ancient 
nations; but though its high antiquity ascended beyond the 
records of the pagans, no particular reason was assigned for it, 
except that some professed their adherence to it for the sake of 
cleaniiness. Now it is this precise want of reason which consti- 
tutes the grand difference between the circumcision of the Gen- 
tiles and that of the Israelites. In the case of the Gentiles it 
proved no one historical fact: in the case of the Israelites, it 
proved the historical fact that Abraham was commanded to adopt 
the rite, and to hand it down to his posterity, as a badge of their 
being, in certain chosen lines, the peculiar people of Jehovah. 
This fuct, which is a vital one in the Mosaic history, it decidedly 
and incontrovertibly establishes. For though the Israelites, like 
any other nation, might have simply adopted the rite of circum- 
cision, yet they could not have adopted it as a commemorative 
ordinance, professing to commence from the time when the com- 
memorative fact occurred, unless that fact really had occurred. 
The reason is obvious. If the belief, associated with the rite, had 
commenced at any given point of time subsequent to the adop- 
tion of the rite itself, the persons who first embraced the belief 
must unaccountably have suffered themselves to be persuaded, 
not only that such was the origin of the rite, but that they and 
their fathers before them, from the very time of its primeval insti- 
tution, always knew and believed that such was its origin.? 

[ii.] The Passover was instituted to commemorate the pro- 
tection of the Israelites, when all the first-born of the Egyptians 
were destroyed, and their deliverance from bondage in Egypt, 
which was its immediate consequence. ‘To this was added the 
solemn consecration of the first-born of man and beast to God; 
and in further commemoration of the destruction of the first-born 
of the Egyptians, the tribe of Levi was set apart. The month 
in which this feast was solemnized, from being the seventh, was 
reckoned as the first month of the year, in order to mark it as the 
ra of this illustrious deliverance. ‘The passover was eaten, with 
bitter herbs, to remind the Israelites of their severe bondage and 
servile food in Egypt :—with unleavened bread, because the 
Egyptians, in their terror, urged them to depart, and would no 
allow them time to leaven their bread, for they said, We be al. 
dead men. And it was likewise eaten in the posture of travel- 
lers just prepared for a journey, to mark its having immediately 
preceded their sudden and final departure from the house of 
bondage. 

{iti.] The Feasr or TanernaczeEs was instituted to perpetuate 
the deliverance of the Israelites, and their journeyings in the desert. 
On this occasion they were commanded to dwell in tabernacles or 
booths, “ made of the boughs of goodly trees.” And, 

{iv.] The Feast or Penrecosr was appointed fifty days after 
the passover, to commemorate the delivery of the Law from 
Mount Sinai, which took place fifty days after their departure 
from Egypt. At this festival, which was celebrated at that season 
of the year when their harvest usually closed, each head of a 
family was enjoined by the Jewish law to take some of the first- 
fruits of the earth, and bring it to the place which the Lord 


3 Such were Sergius Paulus, proconsul of Cyprus (Acts xin. 7—12.); 
Dionysius, a member of the senate or council of Areopagus, and many 
others of the polished and inquisitive Athenians (Acts xvii. 34.); Erastus 
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goras, an Athenian philosopher, who at first entertained so unfavourable an 
opinion of the Christian religion, that he determined to write against it, but 
on inquiring into the facts that supported it, was convinced by the blaze of 
evidence in its favour, and turned his designed invective into an elabou ate 
apology. Lardner, 8vo. vol. ii. pp. 180—187. ; 4to. vol. i. pp. 379—881.) To 
these may be added the eminent writers whose testimonies to the authen- 
pee the New Testament have already been cited. pp. 70—82. supra. 
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should choose, and to set it down before the altar of the Lord, 
making the sdlemn acknowledgment of the whole series of pecu- 
liar and miraculous providences experienced by the nation, which 
is prescribed in Deut. xxvi. 5—10.1 


Now all these institutions have been held sacred among 
the Jews in all ages since their appointment, and are 
sclemnly and sacredly observed among them to this day. 
Can these observances be accounted for, on any principle but 
the evidence of the FACTS on which they were founded ? 
We have not more certain evidence of the facts of the murder 
of king Charles I., contrary to all law and justice, and of the 
restoration of the profligate Charles II:, and of the deliver- 
ance of king James 1. and the English parliament from de- 
struction by gunpowder (conspired by certain incendiaries), 
and of the arrival of king William III., which terminated the 
odious tyranny of James II., all which events are respectively 
commemorated on the thirtieth day of January, the twenty- 
ninth day of May, and the fifth of November in each year. 

2. In like manner, the principal facts contained in the Gos- 
pels are confirmed by monuments, which subsist to this day 
among Christians, and which are the objects of men’s senses. 
These monuments are the ordinances of Baptism, the Lord’s 
Supper, and the festival observed on the first day of the week. 


[i.] It is a well known fact, that, in all countries where the 
Christian faith is held, its professors are initiated by Barris ; 
and that, by submitting to this rite, they renounce every other 
religious institution, and bind themselves to the profession of the 
Gospel alone. Now Baptism, being performed in the name of the 
Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, plainly signifies the 
firm persuasion of the Christian church that their religion is 
from God, the fountain of all good; that it was published to man- 
kind by Jesus Christ the Son of God, the voluntary messenger 
of this dispensation ; and that it was confirmed by many great 
signs, miracles, and gifts of the Holy Ghost. Particularly, on the 
part of those who administer this rite, it signifies that they act 
agreeably to the will of the Father who appointed the Christian 
religion, and by express commandment from him, and from his 
Son who published it, as well as from the Holy Ghost, who con- 
firmed it, when they baptize men into the belief and profession 
of Christianity. On the part of God, this rite is a declaration, 
by his ministers, that he accepts and pardons the baptized person, 
provided he gives the answer of a good conscience, and in his 
subsequent life acts agreeably to the obligations of baptism. 
And, lastly, on the part of the baptized, their receiving of this 
rite is understood to be an affectionate and solemn public decla- 
ration of their sense of the relation in which they stand to God 
the Father as their Creator, to God, the Son as their Redeemer, 
and to God the Holy Ghost as their Sanctifier, according to the 
views which the Christian religion gives of these relations; and 
also of their firm resolution faithfully to perform all the duties 
resulting from these relations. 

[ii.] That the Lorn’s Suvren is often celebrated in all Chris- 
tian countries is a fact that cannot be questioned ; neither can it 
be questioned, that Christians consider this rite to be essentially 
connected with the profession of their religion. Our fathers 
entertained the same opinion of its importance ; and their fathers 
viewed it in the same light. But what claims and deserves par- 
ticular notice with reference to this institution is, that by the 
common consent of Christians now living, and of all in former 
ages of whose opinion we have any knowledge, the importance 
of the Lord’s Supper arises frora its being a commemoration 
of the life, sufferings, death, and resurrection, and second coming 
of the founder of their religion, and from its having been ex- 
pressly enjoined to all his disciples by his dying request, with a 
view to perpetuate the memory and demonstrate the truth of 
these events. 

(ili.] The stated observance of THE FIRST Day or tHe WEEK, 
2s a sacred festival in honour of Christ’s resurrection from the 
dead,—on which day Christians abstain from all secular labours 
and affairs, and hold solemn assemblies for the public worship 
af God,—preserves that grand event from falling into oblivion. 


Now, as these monuments perpetuate the memory, so they 
demonstrate the truth of the facts contained in the Gospel 
history beyond all reasonable contradiction; because, unless 
the events of which the Christian rites are commemorations 
had really existed, it is impossible to conceive how those 
rites could have come into general use. For, if Jesus Christ 
neither lived, nor taught, nor wrought miracles, nor died, nor 
rose again from the dead, it is arouether incredible that so 
many men, in countries so widely distant, should have con- 
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spired together to perpetuate such a series of falsehoods, by 
commencing the observation of the institutions of Baptism, 
the Lord’s Supper, and the Lord’s day ; and it is gets in- 
credible that, by continuing to observe them, they shoud 
have imposed those falsehoods on posterity.? 


IV. Lastly, THe wonDERFUL ESTABLISHMENT AND PROPS 
GATION OF CHRISTIANITY IS A MOST CONVINCING PROOF OF THE 
ENTIRE CREDIBILITY oF THE New TESTAMENT, AND OF THE 
RELIGION WHICH IT ESTABLISHES. 

Before the second century was completed, the Christian doc- 
trine was propagated through the whole Roman empire, which 
then comprised almost the whole known world. It prevailed 
without the assistance of any temporal power. “ Destitute of 
all human advantages, protected by no authority, assisted by no 
art, not recommended by the reputation of its author, not en- 
forced by eloquence in its advocates, the word of God grew 
mightily and prevailed. We behold twelve men, poor, artless, 
and uneducated, triumphing over the fiercest and most determined 
opposition, over the tyranny of the magistrate, and the subtleties 
of the philosopher, over the prejudices of the Gentile, and the 
bigotry of the Jew.” In progress of time the church became 
divided by heretics, as well as exposed to a series of the most 
sanguinary persecutions ; yet still the truths she professed con- 
tinued to spread, in defiance of all these impediments. And 
notwithstanding that those truths are repugnant to every bad 
passion of the human heart, and require, from those who pro- 
fess them, the most exalted piety, together with the strictest 
possible regard to every civil, moral, and relative duty, as well as 
the purest and most diffusive benevolence,—still Christianity has 
continued to spread (as its founder had predicted) in every part 
of the known world, and, at the present day, is embraced and 
confessed by a tenth part of the human race. 

In considering these direct evidences of the credibility of the 
writers of the New Testament, it is of importance to observe, 
that there is no opposite testimony to contradict the positive 
credible testimony of the apostles, evangelists, and multitudes 
of others, to the history and miracles of Jesus. 

Now is it probable, or even possible, that so many character- 
istic marks of truth as we have mentioned, derived from such 
various quarters, should all so exactly coincide in favour of a 
false story? Is not the supposition of the truth of a history 
thus accredited much more natural, more consonant to general 
observation and experience, to the laws of evidence, and of the 
human mind, than is the supposition of its falsity? A belief 
in the Christian Scriptures is, indeed, a belief in the reality o1 
past miracles, to confirm a religion worthy of Gon and useful 
to man. Such a belief implies no absurdity, or contradiction to 
any truth or any fact. But by rejecting the Gospel, persons are 
compelled to maintain, in opposition to positive credible testi- 
mony, that extensive important events have taken place without 
an adequate cause. They must ‘maintain the reality of mira- 
cles, greater than Christians believe, and which accord neither 
with the nature of Gon, nor the condition of man, but which 
involve absurdities, contradictions, and impossibilities. 

To explain the most wonderful and extraordinary appearances 
in the natural world, philosophers without hesitation admit a 
cause which accounts for them clearly, and with the fewest diffi- 
culties; especially when every other supposition necessarily 
leads to absurdities and contradictions. Upon what rational 
ground, then, can the truth of the Gospel history be doubted ¢ 
And its truth establisnes the divine authority of Jesus and hie 
religion. 

The full force of the arguments, which we have brought to« 
gether to prove the truth of the Christian Scriptures, would be 
more obvious and impressive, if we were to compare the New 
Testament with other sacred writings, or with accounts of other 
persons who have been represented as divine messengers. Con- 
fucius, the writer of the Chinese canonical books, ingenuously 
acknowledges, that his doctrine was not his own, but taken from 
legislators who lived centuries before him. The ancient sacred 
code of the Hindoos, the Koran of Mohammed, the lives of 
Pythagoras, of Proclus, and of Apollonius of Tyana, and the 
Popish Legends, all bear many stamps of fiction. We shall in- 
stance in Philostratus’s life of Apollonius, for the following 
reasons: Hierocles, an ancient opponent of Christianity, has 
drawn a parallel between him and Jesus, and preferred Apollo- 
nius.4 Eunapius, the biographer of several ancient philosophers, 
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imagined Apollonius to be a kind of middle being between the 
gods and men; on which account he thought that “ the sojourn- 
ing of God amongst mankind” would have been a more proper 
title for Philostratus’s history than that which it now bears. In 
modern times, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, and Mr. Blount, have 
taken the pains of making favourable comments upon Apollo- 
nius’s history. 

Philostratus’s account is the only one that we have of Apollo- 
nius, who lived upwards of one hundred years BEFORE him, 
He tells us, that he took his narrative partly from common re- 
vort, and partly from memoirs of Apollonius, said to have been 
written by one Damis, his companion. Some other person having 
shown these memoirs to Julia the wife of Severus, she gave them 
to Philostratus. Before this time they were not known to the 
world. Philostratus endeavoured to gain the favour of Julia, 
and of Antoninus Caracalla, who were both great admirers of 
the marvellous. The latter was so prejudiced in favour of Apollo- 
nius, that he paid him the honours which Pagans thought due 
to heroes. Philostratus, to gratify his humour, when his subject 
required it, added all the ornament he could, and made quite a 
romance of it, The narrative shows that he was fond of dis- 
playing his parts and genius. It contains laboured discussions 
of trifling questions ; such as, which is the most ancient, the 
earth or the trees? which composes. to sleep best, water or wine ? 
Impertinent, ridiculous, and absurd relations are often introduced 
in it. For example, of beasts with a human head and a lion’s 
body ; of women half white and half black; of wool growing 
like corn out of the earth; of countries abounding with phe- 
nixes, griffins, and dragons. In the description of his miracles, 
he unwarily mentions his cure of a dropsy to have been effected 
by prescribing abstinence to the patient—Though Apollonius be 
made to tell Damis, that he understood all languages without 
learning them, yet in India, when he came before King Phraortes, 
he wanted an interpreter. In an account of his raising a young 
lady seemingly dead, at Rome, he mentions that it was still a 
secret, whether there were some remaining sparks of life; be- 
sides this, the miracle was unknown to any who lived at that 
time. The history tells us, that Apollonius appeared after his 
death to Aurelian, when he besieged Tyana; of which we have 
no other proof than the testimony of this romance writer. 
Apollonius is represented as manifesting the greatest vanity, and 
pretending to universal knowledge. He taught the doctrine of 
transmigration. He said, “It was wise to speak well of all the 
gods, especially at Athens, where altars of unknown demons were 
erected.” He attempted to deify a lion. Three instances are 
given of his pretended prophetic spirit. Two of them evidently 
imply nothing superior to human knowledge. The third, that 
Nerva should one day be emperor, one is not surprised at, when 
the feigned prophet was, by flattery and advice, actually encourag- 
ing him, at that time, to a revolt; and what totally destroys the 
authority of the prediction is, that he denied it before Domitian. 
“ His wonder-working faculty he pretends to have fetched from 
the East Indies ; yet the account which he has given of those 
parts is so grossly fabulous, that that alone convicts him of im- 
posture.””! 

These. instances will suffice to manifest the striking, contrast 
that subsists between the memoirs of Apollonius and those which 
weihave of Jesus. Genuine marks of truth distinguish the nar- 
ratives of the evangelists, while characters of fiction abound in 
the history written by Philostratus. 


Such are the evidences, both external and internal, direct 
and collateral, for the Genuineness and Authenticity of the 
New Testament ; and when their number, variety, and the 
extraordinary nature of many of them are impartially con- 
sidered, it is impossible not to come to this convineing con- 
clusion, that the Scriptures or THz New Testament ARE 
GENUINE AND. AUTHENTIC, AND. WERE ACTUALLY WRITTEN BY 
THE PERSONS WHOSE NAMES THEY BEAR, AND THAT THEY DID 
APPEAR IN THE TIMES TO WHICH THEY REFER. 

We shall conelude this section with the concessions of 
three writers concerning the Christian records, whose senti- 
ments will not be suspected to have arisen from an unrea- 
sonable partiality in favour of them. 

Mr. Hoxgpes acknowledges, that “ the writings of the New 
Testament are as ancient as the times of the apostles; and 
that. they were written by persons who lived in those times 
some of whom. saw the things which they relate. And 
though he insinuates that the copies of the Scriptures were 
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but few, and in the first ages in the hands of the ecclesias- 
tics only ; yet he adds, that he sees no reason to doubt, but 
that the books of the New Testament, as we have them, are 
the true registers of those things which were done and said 
by the prophets and apostles.”? He says also, “ That he 1s 
ersuaded the ecclesiastics did not falsify the Scriptures; 
because if they had had an intention so to do, they would 
surely have made them more favourable to their power over 
Christian princes and civil sovereignty than they are.” 

Mr. Cuuss left the following sentiments :—‘“* That there 
was such a person as Jesus Christ, and that he, in the main, 
did and taught as is recorded of him, Hepes probable, be- 
cause it is improbable that Christianity should take place in 
the way and to the degree that it did (or at least that we are 
told it did), SUBRORING We history of Christ’s life and minis- 
try to be a fiction.” He adds, that “if such power attended 
Jesus Christ in the exercise of his ministry as the history 
sets forth, then, seeing his ministry, and the power that at- 
tended it, seems at least in general to have terminated in the 
public good, it is more likely that Gop was the primary 
agent in the exercise of that MD pe than any other invisible 
being. And then it is probable that Jesus Christ, upon 
whose will the immediate exercise of that power depended, 
would not. use that power to impose upon and mislead man- 
kind to their hurt; seeing that power appears to have been 
well directed and a plied in other respects, and seeing he 
was accountable to his Principal for the abuse of it. He 
adds, “From these premises, or from this general view of 
the case, I think this conclusion follows, viz. it is probable 
Christ’s mission was divine; at least it so appears to me, 
from the light or information J have received concerning it.’’4 

Lord Botinesroxe grants, that ‘ Christianity has all the 
proofs which the manner in which it was revealed, and -the 
nature of it, allowed it to have.’’> He further acknowledges, 
that “it is out of dispute that we have in our hands the 
Gospels of Matthew and John, who give themselves out for 
eye and ear witnesses of all that Christ did and taught. That 
two channels were as sufficient as four to convey those doc- 
trines to the world, and to preserve them in their original 
purity. The manner, too, in which these evangelists re- 
corded them, was much better adapted to this purpose than 
that of Plato, or even of Xenophon, to preserve the doctrines 
of Socrates. The evangelists did not content themselves 
with giving a general account of the doctrines of Jesus 
Christ in their own words, nor presume in feigned dialogues 
to make him deliver their opinions in his own name, and as 
his own doctrines. They recorded his doctrines in the very 
words in which he taught them, and they were careful to 
mention the several occasions on which he delivered them 
to his disciples or others. If, therefore, Plato and Xenophon 
tell us with a good degree of certainty what Socrates taught, 
the two evangelists seem to tell us with much more what 
the Saviour taught, and commanded them to teach.”6 

What but the irresistible force of truth could have extorted 
such concessions from men of learning and ability, who have 
written several things to depreciate the Christian religion, 
and the Divine authority of its author ? 

From the preceding observations, it is evident that we 
have all the evidence that can be reasonably desired in favour 
of the credibility of the Scripture History, and particularly 
of what the evangelical historians relate concerning Jesus 
Christ. Itis manifest that they were every way qualified 
to give an account of the transactions which they have re- 
corded; they had no design to impose on mankind; they 
could have no inducement whatever to attempt an imposture, 
but every ipainabe inducement to the contrary; nor could 
they possibly have succeeded, if they had made the attempt 


SECTION fi. 


TESTIMONIES TO THE CREDIBILITY OF THE OLD AND NEW TEs- 
TAMENTS FROM NATURAL AND CIVIL HISTORY. 


Tue evidences for the credibility of the Old and New Tes. 
taments, which have been stated in the preceding section, 
have been drawn principally from an examination of those 
books compared with facts that have existed, and many of 


2) Leviathan, p. 204.—Iieland’s View of Deistical Writ. vol. i. p. 58, let. iii, 
3 Leviathan, p. 203,—Leland, ib. let. v. p. 104, 
« Chubb’s. Posthumous Works, vol. ii. p.41. to 43. } compared with p 
394. to 396.—Leland, ib. letter xii. p. 338. to 339. 
§ Works, vol. v. pee 4to. edit. 
® Bolingbroke’s- Works, vol. iv, ess. 4. sect. 18, p. 390 
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which continue to exist to the present day. We mi 

rest the credibility of the Scrptires eon those eee 
but there is an additional testimony to their credibility and 
truth as well as to their genuineness, which is afforded by 
their agreement with natural and civil history, and which is 
too valuable to be passed in a cursory manner. 


§ 1. TESTIMONIES FROM NATURAL AND CIVIL HISTORY TO THE 
CREDIBILITY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


i. Testimonies to the Mosaic account of the creation of the 
world.—Il. Particularly of man.—lIl. Of the fall of man. 
—IV. Of the translation of Enoch.—V. Of the longevity 
of the antediluvian patriarchs-——VI. Men of a gigantic 
stature —VII. Of the deluge.—1. Proofs of that event from 
the fossilized remains of the animals of a former world ;— 
2. From civil history, particularly from the paucity of man- 
kind, and vast tracts of uninhabited land, mentioned in the 
accounts of the first ages, the late invention and progress 
of arts and sciences, and from the universal tradition of the 
deluge ;—Refutation of objections to the Mosaic history of 
that catastrophe VIL. Testimonies of profane history to 
the building of the tower of Babel—IX. To the destruction 
of Sodom and Gomorrah.—X. To the Mosaic account of 
the patriarchs.—XI. To the reality of the person and cha- 
racter of Moses, and to the departure of the Israelites from 
Egypt—kXIlI. Wotice of various customs borrowed by an- 
cient nations from the Hebrews.—XIII. And of certain per- 
sonal histories, which may be traced to the Old Testament 
history.—XIV. Testimonies of ancient and modern writers 
to the truth of the Scripture account of the fertility of Pa- 
testine.— Concluding observations. 


Tue Scripture history agrees, in a surprising manner, with 
tne most authentic records that remain of the events, customs, 
and manners of the countries and ages to which it stands re- 
Jated. The rise and fall of empires, the revolutions that have 
taken place in the world, and the grand outlines of chrono- 
logy, as mentioned or referred to in the Scriptures, are coin- 
cident with those stated by the most ancient writers that are 
extant: while the palpable errors in these respects, which 
are detected in the apocryphal books, constitute one of the 
most decisive reasons for rejecting them as spurious. ‘The 
history of the Bible is of far greater antiquity than any other 
records extant in the world: and it is remarkable that, in 
humerous instances, it shows the real origin of those absurd 
fables which disgrace and invalidate all other histories of 
those remote times; which is no feeble proof that it was de- 
tived from some surer source than human tradition. The 
facts recorded in the Old Testament cannot be disproved; 
but, on the contrary, they are confirmed by the traditionary 
accounts of almost all nations. Mr. Hume, indeed, affirmed 
that the Pentateuch was “ mages [wren in all probability 
long after the facts it relates.” ‘That this book was written 
long after some of the facts which it relates, is not denied ; 
but that it was written long after ai/ or even most of those 
facts, there is (as we have already shown) no reason to be- 
lieve. If, as Dr. Campbell forcibly remarked (and Mr. Hume 
neither did nor could refute the remark), this writer meant to 
sionify by the expression quoted, that this was In all proba- 
bility the case, why did he not produce the grounds on which 
such probability is founded? Shall a bold assertion pass for 
argument ? or can it be expected that any one should consider 
reasons, which are only in general supposed, but not specified. 

Mr. Hume added, that the Pentateuch was “ corroborated 
by no concurring testimony.” To which we may reply, that 
it is as little invalidated by any contradictory testimony 5 and 
both for this plain reason, because there 1s no human compo- 
sition that can be compared with this in respect of antiquity. 
It were absurd to require that the truth o Moses’s history 
should be attested by heathen writers of the same or nearly 
the sathe antiquity with himself; since we know that those 
who affected to fix upon other nations the name of barbarians, 
were in his time, and for several centuries afterwards, them- 
selves barbarians. But though the Pentateuch is not corro- 
borated by the concurrent testimonies of any coéval histories, 
because if such histoties were ever extant, they have lon 
since perished, yet it is not on that account destitute of col- 
lateral evidence. On the contrary, its authority is legible in 
the few fragments that remain of the earliest writers: and 
gabsequent historians have fully confirmed it by the accounts 
which. they give, oem evidently mixed with depravation, 
of the history of the Jews, and of the legislation of Moses; 
ns will appear from the following instances, selected out of a 
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xreater number which have been pointed out, and treated at 
“ng by various learned men. 

. Testimonies To THE Mosaic Account or THe Crea- 
TION OF THE WorLp. 


1. The heathens had a tradition among them concerning the 
primeval chaos whence the world arose, and the production of 
all things by the efficiency of a supreme mind, which bears so 
close a resemblance to the Mosaic account of the creation, ag 
proves that they all originated from one common source; while 


| the striking contrast between the unadorned simplicity of the 


one, and the allegorical turgidity of the others, accurately distin- 
guishes the inspired narrative from the distorted tradition. This 
remark applies particularly to the Chaldean, Egyptian, Pheni- 
cian, Hindoo, Chinese, Etruscan, Gothic, Greek, and American 
Cosmogonies.! 

2. One of the most striking collateral confirmations of the 
Mosaic history of the creation, is the general adoption of the 
division of time into weeks, which extends from the Christian 
states of Europe to the remote shores of Hindostan, and has 
equally prevailed among the Hebrews, the Egyptians, Chinese, 
Greeks, Romans, and northern barbarians;—nations, some of 
whom had little or no intercourse with others, and were not even 
known by name to the Hebrews. It is to be observed, that there 
is a great difference between the concurrence of nations in the 
division of time into weeks, and their concurrence in the other 
periodical divisions into yells, months, and days. ‘These divi- 
sions arise from such natural causes as are every where obvious, 
viz: the annual and diurnal revolutions of the sun, and the re- 
volution of the moon. The division into weeks, on the con- 
trary, seems perfectly arbitrary: consequently, its prevailing in 
distant countries, and among nations which had no communica- 
tion with one another, affords a strong presumption that it must 
have been derived from some remote tradition (as that of the 
creation), which was never totally obliterated from the memory 
of the Gentiles, and which tradition has been older than the dis- 
persion of mankind into different regions. It is easy to conceive, 
that the practice, in rude and barbarous ages, might remain 
through habit, when the tradition on which it was founded was 
entirely lost: it is easy to conceive, that, afterwards, people ad- 
dicted to idolatry, or who, like the Egyptians, had become profi- 
cients in astronomy, should assign to the different days of the 
week the names of their deities or of their planets.2 

3. Even the Mosaic method of reckoning by nights instead of 
days has prevailed in more than one nation. Thus, the polished 
Athenians computed the space of a day from sunset to sunset ;? 
and from a similar custom of our Gothic ancestors, during their 
abode in the forests of Germany, words expressive of such a mode 
of computing time have been derived into our own language.* 
The same custom also prevailed among the Celtic nations.° 


Il. Of the Formation or Man in THE Morat ImMAcE oF 
Gop, and his being vested with dominion over other animals, 
similar traditionary vestiges remain in the wie diffusec 
notion, that mankind formerly lived in complete happiness 
and unstained innocence; that spring reigned perpetually, 
and that the earth spontaneously gave her increase. 


This was the origin of the fabled golden age, so exquisitely 
described by the classic poets, and which may also be distinctly 
traced in the legends of our Scythian forefathers, and in the age 
of perfection of the Hindoos; and in the classical story of the 
garden of the Hesperides, we may equally discover an evident 
tradition of the Mosaical paradise and of the promised Saviour, 
who should bruise the head of the infernal dragon. Nor is it 
improbable that, from the holiness of the garden of Eden, the 
pagans borrowed their ancient custom of consecrating groves to 
the worship of their various deities.® 


III. The Fat, or Man anp THE Intropuction oF SiN 
iro THe Wortp are related in the third chapter of the book 
of Genesis. It has been the fashion with minute philosophers 


i See an account of these various Cosmogonies in My. Faber’s Hora 
Mosaic, vol. i. pp. 17—40. The Greek and Latin Cosmogonies are parti- 
cularly considered in Edwards on the Truth and Authority of the Scrip- 
tures, vol. i, pp. 88—102. The testimonies of profane writers to the truts. 
of the principal facts related in the Scriptures are adduced and fully consi- 
dered by Dr. Collyer in his “Lectures on Scripwre Facts.” 8vo. 2d edit. 
London, 1809, The subjects, noticed in this section, particularly the Crea- 
tion and the Deluge, are likewise copiously treated of in the notes to Gro. 
tius, De Veritate Rel. Christ. lib. i. c., 16. 

2 Dr. ee ea a alue, a peepee a 219. note. 

2? Aulus Gellius, Noctes Attioe, lib. nl. c. ‘ ¥ 

4 Tacitus, de Mor. Ger.c. 11. The expressions of, fortnight and selnnigte 
for fourteen nights and sores nights are still in use among us in England. 

’ Cxsar, de Bell. Gall. lib. vic. 18. Pe RR eet 4 
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and philosophizing divines to endeavour to explain away the 
reality of the fall, and to resolve it all into allegory, apologue, 
or moral fable; but the whole scheme of redemption by 
Christ is founded upon it, and must stand or fall with it; a 
figurative fall requiring only a figurative redemption. ven 


Lord Bolingbroke (than whom Revelation never had a more: 


rejects the allegorical interpretation. 
‘be admitted by Christians ; for, if it 
was, what would become of that famous text [that the seed 
of the woman should crush the serpent’s head, Gen. iii. 15.], 
whereon the doctrine of our redemption is founded 9771 

Indeed the Mosaic account, from its simplicity and conso- 
aance with the whole tenor of the Scriptures, was evidently 
designed to represent a real transaction;? and it has been 
received as such by the writers of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, who certainly were more competent to decide than 
men who have lived several thousands of years after the 
transaction, and whose bold contradictions of the best attested 
matters of fact render their unsupported assertions of no 
effect. Modern opposers of revelation have ridiculed the 
account of the fall as a fable. But nothing is easier than 
ridicule to men who pay no regard to piety, equity, and com- 
mon decency. Whatever aye may assert (and let it be re- 
membered that assertions without proof are not facts), and 
however they may attempt to explain away the Mosaic ac- 
count of the fall, or attempt to prove it false, yet the evi- 
dently ruined condition of the hanen race would still remain 
as an UNDENIABLE FacT. And the narrative of the fall is 
confirmed both by natural and civil history. Thus, it agrees 
in an eminent manner both with the obvious facts of labour, 
sorrow, pain, and death, and also with what we see and feel 
every day, and with all our philosophical inquiries into the 
frame of the human mind, the nature of social life, and the 
origin of evil. The several powers of the little world within 
a man’s own breast are at variance with one another, as well 
as those of the great world; and we are utterly unable to 
give a complete solution of the origin of the evils which flow 
rom these discords, and from the jarring elements of the 
natural world. But the Mosaic narrative accounts for all 
these otherwise unaccountable phenomena, and is corrobo- 
rated by various traditions, more or less agreeable to it. 

1. “The commencement of this moral taint is ascribed by 
the author of the Pentateuch to the Disopzp1ENcr oF ouR 
First Parents. 

“ An evil spirit, the origination of whose malignity itself is a 
mystery which can never be fathomed, speaking through the or- 
gans of a serpent, tempted them to transgress the command of 
God by tasting the forbidden fruit of a distinctly specified tree. 
The penalty of their rebellion was death.” Though Moses gives 
no account of Satan or the tempter, yet we learn, from other pas- 
sages of Scripture, that he was first made like other celestial 
spirits, perfect in his kind, and happy in his condition; but that, 
through pride or ambition, falling into a crime (the circumstances 
of which are unknown to us), he thence fell into misery, and, 
together with his accomplices, was banished from the regions of 
bliss. Of this fall of wicked angels, the ancients had some no- 
tion, as is manifest from their tradition of the Titans and Giants 
invading heaven, fighting against Jupiter, and attempting to de- 
pose him from his throne, for which reason he cast them head- 
long into hell, where they are tormented with incessant fire. 
And therefore Empedocles, in some verses cited by Plutarch, 
makes mention of the fate of some demons, who for their rebel- 
lion were, from the summit of heaven, plunged into the bottom 
of the great abyss, there to be punished as they deserved.? 

The fictions of Indian mythology, with regard to contending 
powers and their subordinate ministers, both benevolent and ma- 
lignant, are erected on the same basis of truth. 


2. Tue Intropuction or Puysican Evin into the world, 


By the disobedience of our first mother Eve, is plainly alluded 
to by the well-known heathen legend of Pandora; who being 
led by a fatal curiosity to open a casket that had been given her 
by Jupiter, out of it flew all the evil into the world, and she be- 
came the original cause of all the miserable occurrences that be- 
fall mankind. Hope alone—the hope in a promised and long 
remembered deliverer—remaining at the bottom of the casket. 


subtle opposer) justly 
“ Tt cannor,”’ says he, 


RE OricinaL Sin, the early corruption and depravation of 
man’s nature, in consequence of our first parents? transgres- 


+ Bolingbroke’s Works, vol. - p. 872. 8vo. edit. 
® Dr. Hale’s Chronology, vol. ii. book i. p. 10. 
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sion, is a subject of complaint among the ancient heathen 
moralists, philosophers, and poets. 

Thus, Pythagoras termed it the fatal companion, the noxivus 
strife that lurks within us, and which was born along with 
us ;—Sopater called it, the sin that is born with mankind ;—- 
Plato, natural wickedness ;—Aristotle, the natural repugnancy 
of man’s temper to reason; and all the Greek and Roman phi- 
losophers, especially the Stoics and Platonists, complain of the 
depraved and degenerate condition of mankind, of their propen- 
sity to every thing that is evil, and of their aversion from every 
thing that is good. Thus, Cicero lamented, that men are brought 
into life by nature as a step-mother, with a naked, frail, and 
infirm body, and with a soul prone to divers lusts. Seneca, one 
of the best of the Roman philosophers, observes, We are born 
in such a condition, that we are not subject to fewer disorders 
of the mind than of the body ;—that The seeds of all the vices 
are in all men, though they do not break out in every one ;— 
and that Vo confess them is the beginning of our cure. And 
Hierocles called this universal moral taint, I'he domestic evil of 
mankind, Even some of the sprightliest poets bear their testi- 
mony to the same fact. Propertius could say, Every body hasa 
vice to which he is inclined by nature. Horace declared that 
No man is born free from vices, and that He ts the best man 
who is oppressed with the least; that Mankind rush into 
wickedness, and always desire what is forbiddden; that Youth 
has the softness of wax to receive vicious impressions, and the 
hardness of rock to resist virtuous admonitions ; and, in short, 
that We are mad enough to attack heaven itself, and that Our 
repeated crimes do not suffer the God of Heaven to lay aside 
his wrathful thunderbolts. And Juvenal has furnished a striking 
corroboration to the statement of Paul of Tarsus concerning the 
carnal mind (Rom. vii. 18—23.), when he says that ature, 
unchangeably fixed, runs back to wickedness, 2s bodies to 
their centre. 

Further, there is reason to suppose, that the ancient Celtic 
Druids expressly taught the defection of the human soul from a 
state of original rectitude ; the invariable belief of the Brahmins, 
in Hindostan, is, that man is a fallen creature; and it is well 
known that a similar opinion was inculcated by the classical my- 
thologists, and especially by Hesiod, in their descriptions of the 
gradual corruption of the human race, during the period subse- 
quent to the golden age. Catullus represents the unhallowed 
period, when justice was put to flight, and brothers imbrued their 
hands in fraternal blood, while incest and sacrilege alienated the 
mind of God from man ; and Tacitus marks out the progress of 
depravity, from a period free from offence and punishment, to a 
flagitious and abandoned wickcdness, devoid even of fear. Thus, 
“ Providence seems to have drawn evidence of the guilt of mer. 
from their own confessions, and to have preserved their testi- 
mony for the conviction of subsequent times.’’4 


4. Tur Form assumep By THE TEMPTER, 


When he seduced our first parents, has been handed down in 
the traditions of most ancient nations, particularly the Persians, 
Hindoos, Greeks, the Egyptians, and the Scythians or Goths ; 
and though animals of the serpent tribe were worshipped by some 
of the Pagans, as the Egyptians, Phenicians, and Greeks, as 
symbols of the good demon, yet they were more generally re- 
garded as types or figures of the evil principle.6 


There is nothing in which the traditions and opinions of 
the heathens bear stronger testimony to the doctrines of 
Scripture, than the conviction which prevailed, of the neces- 
sity of an ATONEMENT For SiN, AND OF THE INTERVENTION 
or A Divine MepiaTor, and the universal practice of devor 
ing piacular victims, which has at one period or other equally 
prevailed in every quarter of the globe. 


It has been alike adopted by the most barbarous, and by the 
most savage nations. “ The rude idolater of the recently dis- 
covered hemisphere, and the polished votary of polytheism, 
equally concur in the belief that without shedding of blood 


4 Faber, vol. i. pp. 65—71. ; Edwards, vol. i. pp. 108—110.; Bp. Gray’ 
Connection between Sacred and Profane Deans vol. i. pp. 163—16 an 
Fletcher’s Appeal to Matter of Fact, pp. 143—147.; Cormack’s Inquiry into 
the Doctrine of Original Sin, pp. 24—26. ; in which works the proofs of the 
facts above stated are given in detail. 

5 This is a manifest relic of the tempter’s assuming the form of a goodly 
serpent, and appearing like a good demon or angel of light, when he 
ice Haven, vol pp alga hebdmords, gol { 

6 Faber, vol. i. pp 71—76. wards, vol. i. pp. 111I—114. Gray, vol. i. 
161, 162. The fullest view of this subject will be found in the’ Rev. Je, 
Deane’s elaborate treatise, entitled ‘The Worship of the Serpent traced 
faa lode sa, ake its are hrp eth to the Events in Para. 

ise; proving the Temptation an of Man by the Instrum: i 
Serpent Tempter. London, 1830.” 8vo. f ia 
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there can be no remission of sins. Nor was the life of the brute 
creation always deemed sufficient to remove the taint of guilt, 
and to avert the wrath of heaven. The death of a nobler victim 
was frequently required; and the altars of paganism were be- 
dewed with torrents of human blood.” Thus, the Canaanites 
caused their first-born to pass through the fire, in order to ap- 
pease the anger of their false deities; and one of the kings of 
Moab is said to have offered up his eldest son as a burnt-offering, 
when in danger from the superior power of the Edomites.! 
“Nor was the belief that the gods were rendered propitious by 
this peculiar mode of sacrifice confined to the nations which 
were more immediately contiguous to the territories of Israel. 
We learn from Homer, that a whole hecatomb of firstling lambs 
was no uncommon offering among his countrymen; and the 
ancient Goths having laid it down as a principle, that the effusion 
~ of the blood of animals appeased the anger of the gods, and. that 
their justice turned aside upon the victims those strokes which 
were destined for men,’ soon proceeded to greater lengths, and 
adopted the horrid practice of devoting human victims. In 
honour of the mystical number three, a number deemed particu- 
larly dear to heaven, every ninth month witnessed the groans 
and dying struggles of nine unfortunate victims. The fatal blow 
being struck, the lifeless bodies were consumed in the sacred fire 
which was kept perpetually burning; while the blood, in singu- 
lar conformity with the Levitical ordinances, was sprinkled, part- 
ly upon the surrounding multitude, partly upon the trees of the 
hallowed grove, and partly upon the images of their idols.’ 
Even the remote inhabitants of America retained similar cus- 
toms, and for similar reasons. It is observed by Acosta, that in 
cases of sickness, it was usual for a Peruvian to sacrifice his son 
to Virachoca, beseeching him to spare his life, and to be satisfied 
with the blood of his child.® 


‘‘ Whence, then,’ we may ask with the learned author, 
to whose researches this section is so deeply indebted: 
‘«‘ Whence, then, could originate this universal practice of 
devoting the first-born, either of man or beast, and of offering 
it up as a burnt-offering? Whence, but from a deep and an- 
cient consciousness of moral depravation? Whence, but 
from some perverted tradition, respecting the true sacrifice 
to be once offered for the sins of all mankind? In the obla- 
tion of the first-born, originally instituted by God himself, 
and faithfully adhered to both by Jew and Gentile, we be- 
hold the death of him, who was the first-born of his virgin- 
mother, accurately though obscurely exhibited. And in the 
constant use of fire, the invariable scriptural emblem of 
wrath and jealousy, we view the indignation of that God 
who is a consuming fire averted from our guilty race, and 
poured out upon the immaculate head of our great Interces- 
sor. Had a consciousness of purity reigned in the bosoms 
of the ancient idolaters, it does not appear, why they should 
have had more reason to dread the vengeance of the deity, 
than to expect and to claim his favour; yet that such a dread 
did universally prevail, is too well known to require the 
formality of a laboured demonstration.’”6 

IV. Tue Transzation or Enocu 

May be traced in the Grecian fables of the translation of their 
heroes or demigods, and particularly of Hesperus and Astrea 
(among the ancient Greeks), who are fabled to have ascended to 
heaven alive, and to have been turned into stars and celestial 
signs; of Dhruva among the Hindoos ; of Buddha among the 
Ceylonese, and of Xaca (another name for Buddha) among the 
Calmucks of Siberia.’ 


V. The Lonexviry or THE ANTEDILUVIAN INHABITANTS, 
mentioned by Moses, is confirmed by various heathen 
writers. 


“ All,” says Josephus, “ who have committed to writing the 
antiquities either of the Greeks or Barbarians, attest this longevity 
of the men before the flood.” And he immediately subjoins,— 
“ Manetho, who wrote an account of the Egyptians, Berosus, 
who compiled [an account of] the affairs of Chaldea, and Mo- 
chus, and Hestizus, and with them Hieronymus the Egyptian, 
who had treated of the affairs of Egypt, agree with me in this. 
Also Hesiod, and Hecateus, and Hellanicus, and Acusilaus, and 


1 2 Kings iii. 27. Other instances of human sacrifices may be seenin p. 
17. supra, note 4. » f 
'® Tliad, lib. iv. ver. 202. 3 Mallet’s North. Antiq. vol. i.c. 7 
@ Mallet’s North. Antiq. vol. i. c. 7.—Olai Magni Hist. lib. iil. c. 7. 
& Acost. apud. Purch. Pilgr. book ix. c. 11. p. 885. 
@ Faber’s Hor. Mos. vol. i. Bp. 64, 65. 
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Ephorus, and Nicolaus, relate that the ancients lived a thousand 
years.’ Similar traditions of the longevity of men, in former 
ages, are still to be found among the Burmans of the further In 
dian Peninsula, and also among the Chinese.° 


VI. The Mosaic account of Men or a Gicantic Stature, 
who were inured to deeds of lawless violence and rapine, 


Is confirmed by the Greek and Latin poets, who relate that there 
were giants in the first ages of the world, and also by the Greek 
and Latin historians, particularly by Pausanias and Philostratus 
among the Greeks, and Pliny among the Romans, who have re- 
corded that, on opening some sepulchres, the bodies of men were 
found to be much larger in old times. Josephus also speaks ot 
bones seen in his days, of a magnitude almost exceeding credi- 
bility.0 These testimonies of historians of former ages to the 
generally gigantic stature of men, furnish a satisfactory answer 
to the petty cavils of those who object to the credibility of Moses, 
from his a ae the gigantic size of Og’s bedstead. (Deut. 
iii. 11.) But men of very large size are occasionally seen even 
in our days. Some allowance may also be made for royal vanity ; 
as Alexander the Great ordered his soldiers to enlarge the size ot 
their beds, that they might give to the Indians, in succeeding 
ages, a great idea of the prodigious stature of the Macedonian 
soldiers,!! 


VII. No part of the Mosaic history has been more ridi- 
culed by the opposers of revelation, than the narrative of the 
Detuce; though no fact that ever occurred in the world is 
so well attested both by natural and civil history. 

1. Proofs of that event from Natura History. 

It has been asserted that the relation of the deluge, con 
tained in the seventh chapter of the book of Genesis, is 
contrary to philosophy, and that the deluge could not be 
universal, because no stock of water could be found sufficient 
to overflow the earth to the degree represented by Moses. 
The Hebrew historian, however, expressly asserts that it 
was universal, and his relation is con ed by the fossilized 
remains of animals belonging to a former world, which are 
found in every quarter of the globe. 


Thus, the highest eminences of the earth, as the Andes, the 
Alps, the Apennines, the Pyrenees, Libanus, Atlas, and Ararat, 
in short, all the mountains of every region under heaven, where 
search has been made, conspire in one uniform and universal 
proof that the sea was spread over their highest summits ; for 
they are found to contain shells, skeletons of fish, and marine 
animals of every kind. The bones of extinct animals have been 
found in America, at an elevation of 7,800 feet, and in the Cor- 
dilleras, at 7,200 feet above the level of the sea. In central Asia, 
the evidence is still more decisive ; the fossilized remains of the 
horse, deer, and bear species, having been brought to England 
from the Himalaya mountains, from an elevation of more than 
16,000 feet.2 Further, skeletons of the elephant and rhinoceros, 
natives of Africa and southern Asia, have been dug up on the 
steppes or table-lands of Tartary and Siberia; and remains of 
elephants have been found in various parts of England.'3 Croco- 
diles, chiefly of the Asiatic species, have been discovered in va- 
rious parts of Europe: the gigantic mammoth (an animal which 
has hitherto been supposed exclusively to belong to the antedilu- 
vian world) has been found in the most northern parts of Russia, 
and also in North America, and in Ireland. The fossil bones 


8 Josephus, Antiq. Jud. lib. i. c. 3. (al. 4.) On the authors above cited 
by Josephus, it has been well remarked that ‘these men either were in 
possession of traditions relating to this fact, or that they borrowed them 
from Moses; and in either case our purpose is answered. For, if they re- 
ceived them from prevalent traditions, it will be granted that these traditions 
had originally some foundation in fact; and they correspond with the sa 
cred history. But if they borrowed them from Moses, two points are 
gained on our part. It is proved that such a man as Moses did really exist ; 
that his writings were then extant ; that they were in substance what they 
now are; and that they bear an ana more remote than these, which 
are allowed to be the most ancient of the heathen writers. It is proved 
further, that his history was highly esteemed, and that it was supposed by 
these writers to contain facts. hether they drew from Moses or from 
tradition ; and whether their testimony sprang from this narration, or from 
any other source; either way, the Mosaic account of these early ages is 
corroborated by the oldest fragments of antiquity.” Collyer’s Lectures on 
Scripture Facts, p. 104. 

» Faber, vol. i. pp. 92, 93. 

10 The passages from the historians above mentioned are given at length 
in Grotius de Veritate, lib. i. c. 16. ; 

11 Bp. Watson’s Apology in answer to Paine, p. 34. ‘*My philosophy,” 
he adds, ‘teaches me to doubt of many things, but it does not teach me to 
reject every testimony which is opposite to experience. Had I been born 
in Shetland, I could, on proper testimony, have believed in the existence 
of the Lincolnshire ox, or the largest dray-horse in London : though the 
oxen and horses of Shetland had not been bigger than mastiffe.” Ibid. p, 35. 

12 Quarterly Reviéw, vol. xxix. p. 155. 

18 Prof. Buckland’s Reliquie Diluvians, p. 173 
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and teeth of the rhinoceros, hippopotamus, tiger, and hyena! 
(animals found in Africa and the east), and of the bear and nu- 
merous other animals, ‘have been found in England: to which 
we may add trees of vast dimensions with their roots and. tops, 
and some also with leaves and fruit, discovered at the bottom of 
mines and marle-pits, not only in regions where no trees of such 
kind were ever known to grow, but also where it is demonstrably 
impossible that they should grow; which effect could only be 
produced by the fountains of the great deep being broken up. 
Further, the drifting of the ark northwards, from Noah s settle- 
ment to mount Ararat, leads us to infer that the main current of 
the waters of the deluge came from the south ; and that this was 
the case is most evident from the present appearance of the great 
continents of the terraqueous globe; whose deep southern inden- 
tations and bold projecting capes on the north, together with the 
chaotic subversions of the ghauts of Hindostan, as well as of the 
mountains of Abyssinia and Caffraria, and of those in the neigh- 
bourhood of the streights of Magellan,—all conspire to prove 
that such tremendous disruptions were originally caused by the 
waters of the great deep ; which rushed northwards with conside- 
rable fury at first, though they afterwards grew less violent towards 
the end of their progress. ‘There are also traces of prodigious 
disruptions of the earth in high northern regions, as if on 
purpose to absorb the redundant waters from the south: and in 
some parts, as in Norway, whole countries have been uplifted on 
one side, and half buried on the other in vast gulphs which 
opened to receive them. ‘To these facts we may add, that all the 
researches of the most eminent geologists tend to prove the re- 
cent population of the world, and that its present surface is, not 
of very ancient formation.? 


Paysican Opsecrion ro THE Mosaic Hisrory or THE 
DELUGE REFUTED. 

Decisive as these facts are, it has been attempted to set 
aside the Mosaic narrative, by some alleged marks of an- 
tiquity, which certain continental philosophers have affirmed 
to exist in the strata of the lava of Mount A‘tna. Thus 
Count Borch has attempted to prove that voleanic mountain 
to be eight thousand years old, by the different strata of lava 
which have been discovered. And in the vaults and pits 
which have been sunk to.a great depth about Altna, the 
Canon Reeupero affirmed that seven strata of lava have been 
found, each with a surface of soil upon them, which (he as- 
sumes) would require two thousand years to accumulate upon 
each stratum; and reasoning from analogy, he calculates 
that the lowest of these strata must have eed from the 
mountain fourteen thousand years ago / 


Awswezr.—Nothing can be more fallacious than this ar- 
gument, if indeed it deserves to be dignified with the name of 
an argument. For, who knows what causes have operated to 
produce volcanic eruptions at very unequal periods? Who has 
kept a register of the eruptions of any burning mountain for one 
thousand years, to say nothing of three or four thousand? Who 
can say that the strata of earth were formed in equal periods ? 
The time for the formation of the uppermost and last is proba- 
bly not known, much less the respective periods of the lower 
strata. One might have been formed in a year, another ina 
century. ‘The philosophers above mentioned are wholly ignorant 
of the cause of any one of these earthy strata. They build one 
hypothesis upon another, and to believe their whole argument 
requires stronger faith than to believe a miracle. Faith ina 
miracle rests upon testimony; but faith in their scheme must 
be founded on an extreme desire to prove a falsehood. But the 
analogy, on which it has been attempted to build the hypothesis 
just mentioned, is contradicted by another analogy, which is 
grounded on more certain facts, 


_! The reader will find a copious and interesting account of the antedilu- 
vian remains of hyenas, discovered in a cave at Kirkdale, in Yorkshire, in 
the year 182I, by the Rev. Professor Buckland, in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society of London, for 1822, Part I. pp. 171—236, and 
also in his ‘‘Reliquiz Diluviane, or Observations on the Oriani Remains 
contained in Caves, Fissures, and Diluvial Gravel, and on other Geological 
Phenomena, attesting the Action of an Universal Deluge.” London, 1823, 
4to. That the Mosaic history, particularly of the deluge, is not inconsistent 
with geological discoveries, is clearly proved by Bp. Sumner, in his ‘‘Trea- 
tise on the Records of the Creation,” vol. i. pp. 267—285. But the fullest 
view of the harmony between geological discoveries and the Mosaic history 
will be found in Mr. Granville Penn’s “Comparative Estimate of the Mine- 
ral and Mosaical Geologies,” a work abounding in sound doctrine, founded 
upon close reasoning, and admirably opposed to the tampering facility of 
some writers on geology, and to the scepticism and incredulity of ‘others 
«second Hdition, 2 vols. 8yo. London, 1825), and the Rev. James Kennedy’s 
Lectures on the Philosophy of the Mosaic Records of the Creation. Lon- 
don, 1827. 2 vols. 8vo. d 

* The proofs of this important fact are stated in M. Cuvier’s Essay on 
the Theory of the Earth, seet. 22, of Mr. Kerr’s translation 
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Stna and Vesuvius resemble each other in the causes that 
produce their eruptions, in the nature of their lavas, and in the 
time necessary to mellow them into soil fit for vegetation. ; This 
being admitted, which no philosopher will deny, the Canon 
Recupero’s analogy will prove just nothing at all. We can 
produce an instance of seven different lavas, with interjacent 
strata of vegetable earth, which have flowed from mount Ve- 
suvius within the space, not of fourteen thousand, but of some- 
what less than fourteen hundred years ; for then, according 
to our analogy, a stratum of lava may be covered with vegetable 
soil in about two hundred and fifty years, instead of requiring 
two thousand for that purpose. The eruption of Vesuvius, which 
destroyed Herculaneum and Pompeii, is rendered still more 
celebrated by the death of the elder Pliny, recorded in his 
nephew’s letter to Tacitus. This event happened A. D. 79; but 
we are informed by unquestionable authority,’ that the matter 
which covers Herculaneum is not the produce of one eruption 
only, for there are evident marks, that the matter of six erup- 
tions has taken its course over that which lies immediately 
over the town, and which was the cause of its destruction : and 
these strata are either of lava or of burnt matter, with veins of 
good soil between. Whence it is evident, with what ease a 
little attention and increase of knowledge may remove a great 
difficulty.4 : 

2. But the fact of the universality of the deluge does not 
rest on the evidence arising from the organic remains of the 
former world which have been discovered : nor is its histor 
confined to the Scriptures. Crvu, History likewise affor 
many evidences which support the Mosaic account of the deluge. 

us 

i. The Paucity of Mankind, and the vast tracts of 

uninhabited land, which are mentioned in the accounts of 
the first ages, show that mankind are sprung lately from a . 
small stock, and even suit the time assigned by Moses before 
the flood. ‘To which we may add, that the great number of 
small kingdoms and petty states, in the first ages, concur to 
the same purpose. 


“Most eminent nations,” it has been well observed, “like 
great families, have at all times been fond of extolling up their 
pedigree, and carrying it as high as possible; and where no 
marks remain of the successive alterations in their state, are apt 
to imagine that it has been always the same. Hence the many 
foolish pretences among the ancients, to their being aborigines 
of the countries they had inhabited time out of mind: hence 
they were led to make their several gods the founders of their 
government. They knew but very little of the world; and the 
tradition which they had of that little was so far mixed and cor 
rupted with romance, that it served only to confound them. 
Upon the removal of this cloud by the more diligent and ac 
curate inquiry of the moderns, we see ancient history beginning 
to clear up, the world puts on a very different face, and all parts 
of it appear conformable to each other, and to the late better 
known course of things; as is proved, very clearly, in various 
instances, by a learned and ingenious writer.6—We find the 
marvellous in all the annals of those times, and more especially 
in the great point of their antiquity, exceedingly reduced,’ and 


3 Sir W. Hamilton’s Remarks on the Nature of the Soil of Naples and.its 
Vicinity, in the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society, vol. ]xi. p. 7 

* Bp. Watson’s Apology for Christianity, in reply to Gibbon, pp. 255—263. 
London, 1776 or pp. 151—156. of the 8vo. edition, London, 1806. 

+ “The grounds of the uncertainty of ancient history may be seen in 
Stillingfleet, Or. Sac. book i. ch. 1. sect. 16. 18, &c. Comp. Bryant’s accu- 
rate account of it, passim. Of the Egyptian in particular, see Shaw’s 
Travels, pp. 417. 442. 4to. Comp. Baker on Hist. and Chron. Reflect. ch. 
10 and 11. Shuckford’s Connection, vol. ii. book viii. Winder’s History 
of Knowledge, vol. ii. ch. 10, sect. 4, &c. Bp. Clayton’s Remarks on the 
Origin of Hieroglyphics, p. 58, &c. Goguet, vol. ili. diss. iii. p. 269. That 
the Babylonish empire was not so old as has been pretended, see Le 
Clerc on Gen. x. Concerning the fabulous antiquity of the Chinese, see 
Conclusion of Mod. Hist. ii. p. 95. fol.” 

& See Bryant’s Analysis of Ancient Mythology, passin. 

7 “Till: men come to.a scrutiny, they are very apt to imagine that a num. 
ber is vastly greater than it is. I have often asked people to guess how 
many men there have been in a direct line between the present king of 
England [George I.] and Adam, meaning only one man in a generation, 
the king’s father, grandfather, &c. The answer made upona sudden con. 
jecture, has always been some thousand; whereas it is evident from a cal. 
culation, there have not been two hundred. For the space of time between 
Adam and Christ, let us take the genealogy of our Savivur, preserved by 
St. Luke, in which the names between Adam and Christ, exclusive of both, 
are but seventy-four. From the birth of Christ to the birth of the king, 
were sixteen hundred and eighty years. Let it be supposed, that in the 
list of the king’s progenitors, every son was born when his father was 
twenty-five years old, which is as early as can pe supposed, one with 
another, According to this supposition, there were four generations in 
every hundred years: i. e, in those sixteen hundred and eighty-three 
years, there were sixty-seven generations; which sixty-seven, added tothe 
foregoing seventy-four, will make no more than a hundred and forty une.” 
Hallet on Heb. xi. 7. note a. p. 17. Comp. Goguet, vol. iii. diss. iii. pr. Brv 
ant’s Analysis. passim. 
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pur own plain accounts still more and more confirmed : whence 
we may be conVinced, that both the peopling and cultivation of 
the earth arose at first from a few low beginnings; that it very 
gradually spread itself from some one centre ;' and that it has 
at all times proceeded by pretty near the same slow regular steps 
as it does at present.”? 

Sir William Jones has shown that the traditions of the present 
heathen nations of Asia are not of more authority than the tradi- 
tions of the ancient nations of Asia and Europe. “ We find,” 
he says, “no certain monument or even probable tradition of 
nations planted, empires and states raised, laws enacted, cities 
built, navigation improved, commerce encouraged, arts invented, 
or letters contrived, above twelve or at most fifteen or sixteen 
centuries before the birth of Christ.” And it is a well known 
fact, that for the first thousand years of that period we have no 
history unmixed with fable, except that of the turbulent and 
variable, but eminently distinguished nation descended from 
Abraham. The Chinese do not pretend that any historical 
monument existed among them, in the age of Confucius, more 
ancient than eleven hundred years before the Christian epoch. 
And the researches of those who are most deeply skilled imthe 
literature and antiquities of the Hindoos, have shown that the 
dawn of true Indian history appears only three or four centuries 
before the Christian wra; the preceding ages being clouded by 
allegory or fable.? © 


[ii.] The late Invention and Progress of Arts and Sciences 
also concur to confirm the Mosaic history of the antedi- 
luvians: for, as the Jewish legislator mentions little of their 
arts, so it appears from the late invention of these after the 
flood that those who were preserved from it were possessed 
but of few arts. 


Since the history of past ages has been more narrowly ex- 
amined, it has been proved that the ancients were far less know- 
ing and expert, than, by a superstitious reverence for every thing 
remote, we once were accustomed to suppose. Some of them, 
indeed, have described their knowledge in lofty strains, and per- 
haps for their times, and in comparison with some of their neigh- 
bours, it may have been considerable: and yet it is more than 
probable that such accounts are chiefly owing to their ignorance 
of the true state of mankind. This is particularly the case with 
the Egyptians, whose learning has been so much extolled. 
Though this country has been styled the Mother of Arts, as 
well as Mistress of Religion, and was, no doubt, as early polished 
as most countries; yet if we be allowed to judge of her im- 
provement in other parts of science, from that most important 
one, and that which in all reason should have been most cul- 
tivated, viz. that of medicine, of which she also claims the first 


invention, we shall not have much room to admire her highest | 


1 “This has been observed by Is. Casaubon in one respect, viz. in re- 
lation to language. ‘Est enim verissimum,’ says he, ‘linguas cxeteras eo 
manifestiora et magis expressa originis Hebraice vestigia servasse, et nunc 
servare, quo propius ab antiqua et prima hominum sede abfuerunt,’ &c. 
‘A confirmation of it, in some other respects, may be had from the fol- 
lowing very remarkable particular, as Hartley justly calls it: (Observ. on 
Man, vol. ii. p. 113.) ‘It appears from history, that the different nations of 
the world have had, ceteris paribus, more or less knowledge, civil and re- 
ligious, in proportion as they were nearer to, or had more intimate com- 
munication with Egypt, Palestine, Chaldeza, and the other countries that 
were inhabited by the most eminent persons amongst the first descendants 
of Noah; and by those who are said in Scripture to have had particular 
revelations made to them by God: and that the first inhabitants of the 
extreme parts of the world, reckoning Palestine as the centre, were in 
general mere savages. Now all thisis utterly inexplicable upon the footing 
of infidelity ; of the exclusion of all divine communications. Why should 
not human nature be as sagacious, and make as many discoveries, civil and 
religious, at the Cape of Good Hope, or in America, as in Egypt, Palestine, 
Mesopotamia, Greece, or Rome? Nay, why should Palestine so far ex- 
ceed them all, as it did confessedly. Allow the Scripture accounts, and 
all will be clear and easy. Mankind after the flood were first dispersed 
from the plains of Mesopotamia. Some of the chief heads of families settled 
there, in Palestine and in Egypt. Palestine had afterwards extraordinary 
divine illuminations bestowed upon its inhabitants, the Israelites and Jews. 
Hence its inhabitants had the purest notions of God, and the wisest civil 
establishment. Next after them come the Egyptians and Chaldeans ; who, 
net being removed from their first habitations, and living in fertile countries 
watered by the Nile, Tigris, and Euphrates, may be supposed to have pre- 
served more both of the antediluvian and postdiluvian revelations; also to 
have had more leisure for invention, and more free communication with 
the Israelites and Jews than any other nations. Whereas those small 
parties which were driven farther and farther from each other into the 
extremities of heat and cold, entirely occupied in providing necessaries for 
theinselves, and also cut off by rivers, mountains, or distance, from all com- 
raunication with Palestine, Egypt, and Chaldea, would lose much of their 
oxiginal stock, and have neither inclination nor ability to invent more.’ 
Compare Bryant’s Analysis, passim. Of the several arts, customs, re- 
tigions rites, and civil institutions which first arose in Asia, see Conclusion 
of Mod. Hist. p. 120. fol. Any one that fairly examines history will find those 
accounts more probable, than that extraordinary bap eee of Lord Bo- 
lingbroke, viz. that science. may have come originally from west to east, 
Lord Bolingbroke’s Works, vol. iv. p. 14.” 

2 Bp. Law’s Theory of Religion, pp. 238—241. Svo. 1820, 

2 Sir W. Jones’s Works, vol. iii. Ph eh, 145. 8vo, edit. 
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advances. “It must evidently appear,” says a learned writer, 
“that the Egyptians could have no such physician in the days 
of Moses, as Diodorus and Herodotus seem to suppose: it is 
much more probable that long after these times, they were like 
the Babylonians, entirely destitute of persons skilful in curing 
any diseases that might happen amongst them; and that the 
best method they could think of, after consulting their oracles, 
was, when any one was sick, to have as many persons see and 
speak to him as possibly could; so that if any one who saw the 
sick person had had the like distemper, he might say what was 
proper to be done in that condition.’ 

The pretences which the Egyptians made to antiquity, so 
much beyond the times recorded in the Scriptures, proceeded 
from their calculating by lunar years or months; or from their 
reckoning the dynasties of their kings in succession, which were 
contemporary. For Herodotus mentions twelve Egyptian kings 
reigning at one time. They had such different accounts, how- 
ever, of chronology, that, as it is affirmed, some of them com- 
puted about thirteen thousand years more than others, from the 
original of their dynasties to the time of Alexander the Great.° 
The solar year, in use among the Egyptians, who were most 
celebrated for astronomy, was so imperfect, that they said the sun 
had several times changed its course since the beginning of their 
dynasties ; imputing the defect of their own computation to the 
sun’s variation ; or else affecting to speak something wonderful and 
extravagant. And Cassini has found the account of eclipses, at 
the beginning of Diogenes Laertius, to be false ; which is a fur- 
ther confutation of the fabulous pretences of the Egyptians to an- 
tiquity. The earliest astronomical observations to be met with, 
which were made in Egypt, are those performed by the Greeks 
of Alexandria, less than three hundred years before Christ, as 
Dr. Halley has observed ;7 and, since the recent discoveries in 
the Egyptian Hieroglyphics of our great archeologist Dr. Young, 
and of MM. Letronne and Champollion in France, it has been 
ascertained that the celebrated zodiacs of Esné and Dendera, to 
which some modern antagonists of divine revelation had assigned 
an incalculable antiquity, are posterior te the time of Jesus 
Christ, as well as the edifices on the ceilings of which they were 
painted !8 

The pretensions of the Chaldeans to profound attainments in 
science have been shown to be equally unfounded. According 
to Berosus, they supposed the moon to be a luminous body, 
whence it is evident that they could have no great skill in as- 
tronomy: besides, they wanted instruments for making exact 
calculations. All that remains of their boasted astronomical dis- 
coveries is only seven eclipses of the moon; and even those are 
but very coarsely set down, the oldest not being more than seven 
hundred years before Christ: whence it is evident that they had 
made but little progress in this science. And though Callisthenes 
is said, by Porphyry, to have brought observations from Baby- 
lon to Greece, upwards of nineteen hundred years older than 
Alexander ; yet, as the proper authors of those observations nei- 
ther made any mention nor use of them, this circumstance ren- 
ders his report justly suspected for a fable.2 So little ground is 
there for us to depend upon the accounts of time and the vain 
boasts of antiquity, which these nations have made. 

The Greeks had their astronomy from Babylon ;!9 and the 
Athenians had but three hundred and sixty days in their 
year, in the time of Demetrius Phalereus ;1! yet Dr. Halley fur- 
ther observes, that the Greeks were the first practical astrono- 
mers, who endeavoured in earnest to make themselves masters 

4 Shuckford, Connect. book ix. p. 167. Bp. Law’s Theory of Religion, 
Pie tc. 5l. * Diodor. Sic. lib. 1. 

« Wotton on Ant. and Mod. Learning, ch. 23. Jenkin’s Reasonableness 


of Christianity, vol. i. pp. 335—337. ‘al ; 

8 Cellérier, de POrigine Authentique et Divine de l’Ancien Testament, 
pp. 100—104. On the planisphere or zodiac of Dendera, M. Champollion 
discovered an evidently Roman title, that of ATOKPTP, Auroxparwp, or em- 
peror ; which, most probably, may indicate Claudius or Nero, as both 
those sovereigns, in their medals struck in Egypt, are very often de- 
signated by that identical appellation. On prosecuting his researches still 
farther, M. Champollion read on that great edifice, in the ceiling of which 
that planisphere had been placed, the titles, names, and surnames of the 
emperors Tiberius, Claudius, Nero, and Domitian; and on the portico of 
Esné, the zodiac ef which was reputed to be older than that of Dendera, 
by several ages, he read the imperial Roman names of Claudius and Anto- 
ninus Pius. Consequently these monuments, for which Volney and other 
infidel literati had claimed an incalculably remote antiquity, belong to that 
period when Egypt was under the domination of the Romans, and they can- 
not be dated earlier than the first or second century of the Christian era. 
Groppo, Essai sur le Systeme Hieroglyphique de M: Champollion, pp. 262, 
263. Paris, 1829, 8vo. : 

9 Dr. Halley, in Wotton’s Observations on Learning, ch. 23. Stanley, in 
his History of Philosophy (pp. 757, 758. Lond. 1753), has shown that Por- 
phyry’s account is entitled to little credit; since there is nothing extant in 
the Chaldean astrology more ancient than the era of Nabonassar, which 
begins only 747 years before Christ, : ; : j & 
19 Herodotus, lib. ii. c. 109. 11 Pliny, Hist. Nat, lib. xxxiv. « 5, 
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of the science ; and that Thales was the first who could predict 
an eclipse in Greece, not six hundred years before Christ; and 
that Hipparchus made the first catalogue of the fixed stars not 
above one hundred and fifty years before Christ. 

According to the well known observation of Varro,! there was 
nothing that can deserve the name of history to be found among 
the Greeks before the Olympiads; which commenced only about 
twenty years before the building of Rome: and Plutarch informs 
us, how little the tables of the Olympiads are to be relied on? 
Whatever learning or knowledge of ancient times the Romans 
had, they borrowed it from the Greeks. For they were s0 little 
capable of transmitting their own affairs down to posterity, with 
any exactness in point of time, that for many ages they had nei- 
ther dials nor hour-glasses, by which to measure their days and 
nights, for common use; and for three hundred years they knew 
no such things as hours, or the like distinctions, but computed 
their time only from noon to noon. © afi 

The pretensions of the Chinese to antiquity appear equally 
vain, and upon the same grounds. They, too, understand little 
or nothing of astronomy. Indeed, they themselves confess that 
their antiquities are in great part fabulous, and they acknow- 
ledge that their most ancient books were in hieroglyphics ; which 
were not expounded by any one wholived nearer than one thou- 
sand seven hundred years to the first author of them; that the 
numbers in computation are sometimes mistaken, or that months 
are put for years. But of what antiquity or authority soever 
their first writers were, there is little or no credit to be given to 
the books now remaining, since the general destruction of all 
ancient books by the Emperor Xi Hoam Ti. He lived only 
about two hundred years before Christ, and commanded, upon 
pain of death, all the monuments of antiquity to be destroyed, 
relating either to history or philosophy, especially the books of 
Confucius: and killed many of their learned men: so that from 
his time, they have only some fragments of old authors left.— 
The Chinese are a people vain enough to say any thing that 
may favour their pretences to antiquity, and love to magnify 
themselves to the Europeans; which makes them endeavour to 
have it believed that their antiquities are sufficiently entire, not- 
withstanding this destruction of their books. But the fact is 
well known to be otherwise :3—and, upon inspection, it was 
found that their instruments were useless ; and that after all their 
boasted skill in astronomy, they were not able to make an exact 
calender, and their tables of eclipses were so incorrect, that they 
could scarcely foretell about what time that of the sun should hap- 
pen.‘ In like manner, the boasted antiquity, claimed for. the 
science and records of the Hindoos over those of Moses by some 
modern writers, has been fully exposed since scientific Euro- 
peans have become thoroughly acquainted with their language. 
“The Hindoos, perhaps the most anciently civilized people on 
the face of the earth, and who have least deviated from their ori- 
ginally established forms, have unfortunately no history. Among 
an infinite number of books of mystical theology and abstruse 
metaphysics, they do not possess a single volume that is capable 
of affording any distinct account of their origin, or of the various 
events that have occurred to their communities. Their Maha- 
Bharata, or pretended great history, is nothing more than a poem. 
The Pouranas are mere legends ; on comparing which with the 
Greek and Latin authors, it is excessively difficult to establish a 
few slight coincidences of chronology, and even that is continu- 
ally broken off and interrupted, and never goes back farther than 
the time of Alexander.5 It is now clearly proved, that their fa- 
mous astronomical tables, from which it has been attempted to 
assign a prodigious antiquity to the Hindoos, have been calcu- 
lated backwards ;° and it has been lately ascertained, that their 
Surya-Siddhanta, which they consider as their most ancient as- 
tronomical treatise, and pretend to have been revealed to their 
nation more than two millions of years ago, must have been 
composed within the seven hundred and fifty years last past.’ 
Their Vedas, or sacred books, judging from the calendars which 
are conjoined with them, and by which they are guided in their 


1 Censorinus, De Die Natali, c. 21. 2 Plutarch, in Numa, initio. 

3 Martinii Hist. Sin.—Le Compte’s Memoir. 

4 Jenkin’s Reasonableness of Christianity, vol. i. pp. 339—343, ; and see 
also Winder’s History of Knowledge, vol. ii. chapters X—xx., where the 
facts above stated are confirmed by proofs. Additional testimonies to the 
late date and imperfect progress of knowledge among the Chinese may be 
seen in the facts and authorities collected by Bp. Law, in his Theory of 
Religion, pp. 243—245. note (z). 

5 Uonsult the elaborate memoir of Mr. Paterson, respecting the kings of 
Magadaha emperors of Hindostan, and upon the epochs of Vicramadityia 
and Salabanna, in the Calcutta Memoirs, vol. ix. 

® See Expos. du Syst. du Monde, by Count Laplace, p. 330. 

’ See the Memoirs, by Mr. Bentley, on the Antiquity of the Surya-Sidd- 
hanta, in the Caleutta Memoirs, vol. vi. p. 587. and the Meinoit by the same 
suthor on the Astronomical Systems of the Hindoos, ibid, vol. ix. p. 195. 
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religious observances, and estimating the <<lures indicated in 
these calendars, may perhaps go back abou three thousand two 
hundred years, which nearly coincides with the epoch of Moses.® 
Yet the Hindoos are not entirely ignorant of the revolutions 
which have affected the globe, as their theology has in some 
measure consecrated certain successive destructions which its 
surface has already undergone, and is still doomed to experi- 
ence: and they only carry back the last of those, which have 
already happened, about five thousand years ;? besides which, 
one of these revolutions is described in terms nearly correspond- 
ing with the account given by Moses.10 It is also very remarka- 
ble, that the epoch, at vghich they fix the commencement of the 
reigns of the first human sovereigns of the race of the sun and 
moon, is nearly the same at which the ancient authors of the 
west have placed the origin of the Assyrian monarchy, or about 
four thousand years ago.}1 


From all these particulars it is evident how little credit is 
to be given to the pretences which the several nations amon 
the heathens have made to antiquity, without any groun 
from history, but upon uncertain calculations of astronomy, 
in which science they actually had but little or no skill. 

[iii.] The truth of the Mosaic history of the deluge is con- 
firmed by the Tradition of it, which universally obtained. 
lf such an event had ever happened, it is natural to expect 
that some traces of it will be found in the records of Pagan 
nations as wellas in those of Scripture. Indeed it is scarcely 
probable, not to say possible, that the knowledge of so great 
a calamity should be utterly lost to the rest of the world, and 
should be confined to the Jewish nation alone. We find, 
however, that this is by no means the case: a tradition of 
the deluge, in many respects accurately coinciding with the 
Mosaic account of it, has been preserved almost universally 
among the ancient nations. It is indeed a very remarkable 
fact concerning the deluge, that the memory of almost all 
nations ends in the history of it, even of those nations which 
were unknown until they were discovered by enterprising 
voyagers and travellers; and that the traditions of the deluge 
were kept up in all the rites and ceremonies of the Gentile 
it is observable, that the farther we go back, 
the more vivid the traces appear, especially in those coun- 
tries which were nearest to the scene of action. The reverse 
of this would happen, if the whole were originally a fable. 
The history eed: not only be less widely diffused ; but, the 
more remote our researches, the less light we should obtain ; 
and however we might strain our sight, the objects would by 
soarect grow faint, and the scene would terminate in clouds 
and darkness. Besides, there would not have been that cor- 
respondence and harmony in the traditions of different na- 
tions, which so plainly subsisted among them: now this 
could not be the result of chance, but must necessarily have 
arisen from the same history being universally acknow- 
ledged. These evidences are derived to us from people who 
were of different ages and countries, and, in consequence, 
widely separated from each other: and, what is extraordi- 
nary, they did not know, in many instances, the purport of 
the data which they transmitted, nor the value and conse- 
quence of their intelligence. In their mythology they ad- 
hered to the letter, without considering the meaning ; and ac- 

uiesced in the nietogty pie, though they were strangers to 
the purport of it. With respect to ourselves, it is a happy 


8 See the Memoir by Mr. Colebrooke upon the Vedas, and particularly p. 
493., inthe Calcutta Memoirs, vol. viii. 

8 Voyage to India by M. le Gentil, i. 235. Bentley in the Calcutta Memoirs, 
vol. ix. p. 222, Paterson in ditto, ibid. p. 86. 

10 Sir William Jones says, ‘‘We may fix the time of Buddah,or the ninth 
great incarnation of Vishnu, in the year 1014 before the birth of Christ. 
The Cashmirians, who boast of his descent in their kingdom, assert that 
he appeared on the earth about two centuries after Crishna, the Indian 
Apollo.—We have therefore determined another interesting epoch, by 
fixing the age of Crishna near the year 1214 before Christ. As the three 
first avatars or descents of Vishnu relate no less clearly to an universa? 
deluge, in which eight persons only were saved, than the fourth and fifth 
do to the punishment of impiety and the humiliation of the vroud; we may 
for the present assume that the second, or silver age of the Hindoos, was 
subsequent to the dispersion from Babel; so that we have only a dark in- 
pe he of si “i an mend we were cmplores in the settlement 
of nations, and the cultivation of civilized society,” orks of Si ili 
Jones, vol. i. p. 29. London, 1799, 4to. _ ney 

11 Cuvier’s Theory of the Earth, pp. 156-159. The extravagant priority 
claimed for the Hindoo records and sciences over the writings of Moses by 
M. Bailly and some other modern infidel writers, has been fully disproved 
by Count Laplace, in his Exposition du Systéme du Monde, pp. 293, 294. 
4to. or vol. ii. pp. 253, 254. of Mr. Pond’s English translation; and by Capt. 
Wilford, and Mr. Bentley, in their elaborate Memoirs on Hindoo Chrono- 
logy, inserted in the fifth volume of the Calcutta Memoirs or Asiatic Re- 
searches. The subject is also considered by Mr. Carwithen in the second 
of his Bampton Lectures; but the most compendious view of it is to he 
found in Dr. Nares’s Bampton Lectures, pp. 222—927. and especially his 
lucid and satisfactory note, pp. 256—273.; which, depending upon minute 
calcwiations ac: deductions, will not admit of abridgment. 
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circumstance, not only that these histories have been trang- 
mitted to us, but also that, after an interval of so long a date 
we should be able to see into the hidden mystery, and from 
these crude materials to obtain such satisfactory truths. We 
now proceed to notice afew of the most striking of these 
traditional narratives. ‘i 


: Thus Berosus, the Chaldean historian, following the most an- 
cient writings, as Josephus affirms,! has related the same things 
as Moses of the deluge, and of mankind perishing in it, and like- 
wise of the ark in which JWVochus, the restorer of the human 
race, was preserved, being carried to the summit of the Armenian 
mountains. Hieronymus the Egyptian, who wrote the antiqui- 
ties of the Pheenicians, Nicolaus of Damascus, and many others, 
mention these things, as Josephus? also testifies. Further, there 
is a fragment preserved of? Abydenus, an ancient Assyrian his- 
torian, in which mention is made of the deluge being foretold, 
before it happened, and of the birds being sent forth three differ- 
ent times to see whether the earth was dried, and of the ark be- 
ing driven into Armenia. He and others agree with Moses in 
the main circumstances, but in lesser particulars sometimes adul- 
terate the truth with fabulous mixtures. Alexander Polyhistor, 
another ancient historian, is cited by Cyril4 of Alexandria, to- 
gether with Abydenes, and both to the same purpose. He says, 
that in the reign of Xisuthrus (the same as Noah) was the great 
deluge ; that Xisuthrus was saved, Saturn having predicted -to 
him what should happen, and that he ought to build an ark, and, 
together with the fowls and creeping things, and cattle, to sail in it. 

Among the Greeks, Plato5 mentions the great deluge, in 
which the cities were destroyed, and useful arts were lost; and 
suggests that there was a great and universal deluge before the 
particular inundations celebrated by the Grecians. He plainly 
thought that there had been several deluges, but one greater than 
the rest. Moreover, it was the tradition of the Egyptians, as 
Diodorus’ informs us, that most living creatures perished in the 
deluge, which was in Deucalion’s time. Ovid’s’ description of 
Deucalion’s flood is so well known and remembered by every 
scholar, that it is needless to point out its identity with Noah’s 
flood to any one who has received the least tincture of letters. 
Piutarch,® in his treatise of the sagacity of animals, observes, that 
a dove was sent out by Deucalion, which entering into the ark 
again, was a sign of the continuance of the flood, but afterwards 
flying away, was a sign of serene weather. “Homer also plainly 
alludes to the particular of the rainbow, by calling it a sign or 
token to men, tax pucporrav avOearwy. 

Lucian mentions! more than once the great deluge in Deuca- 
lion’s time, and the ark which preserved the small remnant of 
human kind. He describes also the particulars of Deucalion’s 
flood after the example of Noah’s flood: the present race of men 
was not the first, but the former generation was all destroyed ; 
this second race sprang from Deucalion: the former was a wicked 
and profligate generation, for which reason this great calamity 
befell them; the earth gave forth abundance of water, great 
showers of rain fell, and the rivers increased, and the sea swelled 
to such a degree, that all things were water, and all men perish- 
ed: Deucalion alone was left for a second generation, on account 
of his prudence and piety ; and he was preserved in this manner; 
he built a great ark, and entered into it, with his wife and chil- 
dren, and to him swine, and horses, and lions, and serpents, and 
ull other creatures which the earth maintains, came in pairs: he 
received them all, and they hurt him not; on the contrary, there 
was by divine instinct great friendship among them, and they 
sailed altogether in the same ark, as long as the water prevailed. 
At the beginning, and in the conclusion, he professes to have 
received this account from the Grecians, so that he cannot be 
suspected of borrowing it from Scripture.!! 

The orthodox among the ancient Persians believed in a de- 
luge, and that it was universal, and overwhelmed the whole 
earth. Similar traditions have prevailed in the east among the 
Hindoos, Burmans, and Chinese: of these, the tradition of the 
Chinese is particularly worthy of note, as it not only refers, both 
directly and indirectly, to the deluge itself, but also to the cause 
of it. The same tradition of a general flood is also to be traced 


1 Josephus contra Apion, lib. i. § 19. edit. Hudson. 

a Joseph. Antiq. lib. i. cap. 3. ee 

3 Abyd. in Euseb. Prep. Evang. lib. ix. cap. 12. edit. Vigeri. 

4 Oyril contra Jul. lib. i. p. 8. edit. Spanhemii. ate 4 
s Plato de Leg. lib. iii. P. 677. tom. ii. Timzus, p. 23. tom. iii. edit. Serrani. 
6 Diod. Sic. lib. i. p. 10, edit. Rhodomani. 1 Ovid. Metamor. lib. i. 

8 Pisegeh oe Solertia Animalium, p. 968. tom. ii. edit, Paris, 1624. 

2 Iliad, xi. 28. A : 

:9 Lucian in Timon, p.59. De Saltatione, p. 930. tom. i. et de Syria Dea, 
»-, 882, 883. tom. ii. edit. Benedicti. 

“4+ Bishop Newton’s Works, vol. i. pp. 188—191. 
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among the ancient Goths and Druids, as well as among the 
Mexicans, Peruvians, Brazilians, and Nicaraguans; te whom 
may be added the very lately discovered inhabitants of Western 
Caledonia,!2 the Cree Indians, in the polar regions of North 
America,!* the Otaheitans before their conversion to Christianity, 
and also! the Sandwich Islanders.15 


From these various evidences it is manifest, that the hea- 
thens were well acquainted with all the leading circumstances 
of the universal deluge; that their traditions (though largely 
blended with fable) bear a striking resemblance to the narra- 
tive of Moses; and that the moral certainty of that great 
event is established on a basis sufficiently firm to bid defiance 
to the cavils of scepticism. Instead, therefore, of asserting 
(as it has recently been asserted, contrary to all the evidence 
urnished by natural and civil history) that we have no suf- 
ficient evidence to induce us to believe that the deluge ever 
took place,—* let the ingenuity of unbelief first account satis- 
factorily for this universal agreement of the pagan world, and 
she may then, with a greater degree of plausibility, impeach 
the truth of the scriptural narrative of the deluge.”16 __ 

Notwithstanding all these testimonies, the Mosaic history © 
of the deluge has been objected to, as an improbable event, 
contrary to matter of fact. 

Ossection 1.—The ark (Gen. vi. 15, 16.) could not con- 
tain all the animals which are said to have entered it, toge- 
ther with the proper provisions for them during the time of 
the deluge. 


AnsweErR.—On accurate computation, the contrary has been 
proved; so that what was thought an objection becomes even an 
evidence for the truth of the Mosaic history. ‘The dimensions 
of the ark were three hundred cubits in length, fifty in breadth, 
and thirty in height; and it consisted of three stories or floors. 
Reckoning the cubit at eighteen inches, Dr. Hales proves the ark 
to have been of the burthen of 42,413 tons. “A first-rate man- 
of-war is between 2200 and 2300 tons: and, consequently, the 
ark had the capacity or stowage of eighteen of such ships, the 
largest in present use, and might carry 20,000 men, with provi- 
sions for six months, besides the weight of 1800 cannons, and 
of all military stores. Can we doubt of its being sufficient to 
contain eight persons, and about two hundred or two hundred 
and fifty pair of fowr-footed animals ; a number to which, ac- 
cording to M. Buffon, all the various distinct species may be 
reduced, together with all the subsistence necessary for a twelve- 
month?” ‘To these are to be added all the fowls of the air, and 
such reptiles and insects as cannot live under water.!7 Other 
calculations have been made, to show that the ark was of suffi- 
cient capacity for all the purposes for which it was designed ; 
but as they are larger than that above given, they are here de- 
signedly omitted.!8 


Oxss. 2. As the same causes must always produce the 
same effects, it is objected as an absurdity in the Mosaic 
history (Gen. ix. 13.), to speak of the rainbow as formed 
after tne flood, and as the sign of a covenant then made; be 
cause, as that phenomenon results from the immutable laws 
of the refraction and reflection of the sun’s rays in drops of 
falling rain, it is certain that the rainbow must have been 
occasionally exhibited from the beginning of the world. 


Answer. But the original does not say that God set tha 
rainbow in the clouds. The word translated, J do set my bow 


12 Harman’s Journal of Voyages and Travels in Western Caledonia, 
abridged in the Quarterly Review, vol. xxvi. p. 415. 

13 Capt. Franklin’s Journey to the Polar Sea, p. 73. London, 1823. 4to. o1 
vol. i. pp. 113, 114. 8vo. edit. 5 

14 Ellis’s Polynesian Researches, vol. i. pp. 62, 63. ; 

15 Most of the above noticed traditions are given at length in Mr. Faber’s 
Hore Mosaice, vol. i. pp. 98—136. with references to various authorities 
for each. Mr. Bryant’s Analysis of Ancient Mythology (8 vols. 4to. or 6 
vols. Svo.), however, is the completest work on the subject of the deluge, 
as preserved in the traditions of the ancients; an abstract of his system id 
given in the Encyclopedias, Britannica, and Perthensis, article Deluge. 
Dr. Hales has concentrated the more important geological facts in his Ana- 
lysis of Chronology, vol. i. pp. 327—337. But the reader who is desirous 
of prosecuting this subject, is referred to Mr. Howard’s History of the 
Earth and Mankind, 4to.; Mr. Kirwan’s Memoirs, in the Transactions of 
the Royal Irish Academy, vols. v. vi. and viii. ; to Mr. Townsend’s elabo- 
rate work on the Character of Moses as an Historian, 4to.; or to Mr. Park- 
inson’s Organic Remains of a Former World, 4 vols. 4to. ; and especially 
to M. Cuvier’s great work on the same subject, of which Professor Jame- 
son has given an interesting abstract at the end of Mr. Kerr’s translation 
of Cuvier’s Essay on the Theory of the Earth, pp. 229—267. Some very 
acute remarks and proofs on the subject of the deluge are also to be founc 
in Dr. Nares’s Bampton Lectures, serm. vi. pp. 293. et seg. 

ic Faber’s Hore Mosaice, vol. i. p. 136 ; 

11 Dr. Hales’s Analysis of Chronology, vol. i. p. 328. afer 

18 See Bp. Wilkins’s Essay towards a Real Character and a Philosophica, 
Language, part ii. c. 5. § 6. pp. 162—168. Calmet’s, Robinson’s, or Jones’ 
Dictionaries of the Bible, article Ark, and Taylor’s Scripture Illustrated, 
Expository Index, p. 18. 
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in the cloud, may be (as indeed it ought to be) rendered, with 
great propriety, [do aproint my bow in the cloud, to be a sign 
or token of the covenant between me and the earth; and a fit 
sign it certainly was, because the patriarch knew that there never 
was, nor ever can be, a rainbow, but when there is sunshine as 
well as rain. “ What purpose then was served by the rainbow? 
The very best purpose, so well expressed by the sacred historian, 
when he represents God as saying, This is the token of the co- 
venant, which I will make between me and you, and every 
living creature that is with you, FOR PERPETUAL GENERA- 
trons; for natural and inanimate objects—such as pillars and 
heaps of stones—were considered as tokens, and even a kind of 
witnesses, in the contracts of all the civilized nations of remote 
antiquity. Of this we have several instances in the books of the 
Old Testament, but surely not one so apposite as that of the 
rainbow. 
science of the antediluvian world, or by the immediate teaching 
of God—that the rainbow is a physical proof, as long as it is 
seen, that a general deluge is not to be dreaded: and therefore, 
if their minds, filled with terror and astonishment at what they 
had escaped, should ever have become fearfully apprehensive of a 
future deluge, the sight of the bow would immediately dissipate 
their fears. The science of Noah and his sons, which taught 
them the physical connection of the sign and the thing signified, 
was soon lost, with other truths of greater importance, when 
their descendants were scattered in small tribes over the face of 
the whole earth: but the remembrance of the flood, as well as 
some confused notions of the rainbow being a kind of informa- 
tion from the gods to men, appear to have been preserved by tra- 
dition among all nations; and thousands of pious Christians, 
without knowing any thing of the physical causes of the rain- 
bow, consider it at this day as a token, and even a pledge (as in 
truth it is), that the earth will not again be destroyed by a de- 
luge.”! 

Oss. 3. If all mankind sprang from Noah, the second pa- 
rent of the human race, it is impossible to account for the 
origin of the blacks, if the patriarch and his wife were white. 


Answer. But this difference in colour does not invalidate the 
natrative of Moses: for it has been ascertained that the influence 
of climate, and the local circumstances of air, water, food, cus- 
toms, é&c. are sufficient to account for the dissimilarity which is 
discovered in the appearance of different nations. If dogs, taken 
to the frigid zone, grow shaggy ; and if sheep, transported to the 
torrid zone, exchange their wool for hair, why may not the hu- 
man species gradually partake of the influence of climate? as 
experience shows that it does.? 

Man was formed to reside in all climates. “Man,” says an 
eminent naturalist,3 who was by no means a bigot in favour of 
the Scripture history, “though white in Europe, black in Afri- 
ca,* yellow in Asia, and red in America, is still the same animal, 
tinged only with the colour of the climate. Where the heat is 
excessive, as in Guinea and Senegal, the people are perfectly 
ee where less excessive, as in Abyssinia, the people are less 
black; where it is more temperate, as in Barbary and Arabia, 
they are brown; and where mild, as in Europe and Lesser Asia, 
they are fair’ In further corroboration of the influence of cli- 
mate on the human complexion, we may remark, that there is a 
colony of Jews, who have been settled at Cochin on the Malabar 
coast from a very remote period, of which they have lost the 
memory. Though originally a fair people from Palestine, and 
from their customs preserving themselves unmixed, they are now 
become as black as the other Malabarians, who are scarcely a 
shade lighter than the negroes of Guinea, Benin, or Angola. At 
Ceylon, also, the Portuguese, who settled there only a few cen- 


-; ep: Gleig’s edition of Stackhouse’s History of the Bible, vol. i. p. 204. 
note. 

2 The testimony of M. De Pages, who himself experienced this change, 
is particularly worthy of notice. In his travels round the world, during 
the years 1767--1771, speaking of his passage over the Great Desert, he 
says,—‘‘ The tribes, which frequent the middle of the desert, have locks 
somewhat crisped, extremely fine, and approaching the woolly hair of the 
negro. My own, during the short period of mny travels in those regions, 
became more dry and delicate than usual, and receiving little nourishment, 
from a checked perspiration, showed a disposition to assume the same 
Sfrizzled and woolly appearance: an entire failure of moisture, and the 
excessive heat of climate by which it was occasioned, seem to be the prin- 
cipal causes of those syinptoms; my blood was become extremely dry. 
and my complezion at length differed little from that of a Hindoo or 
sre Pages’ Voyages, cited in Dr. Eveleigh’s Bampton Lectures, 
pp. </0. 292, 

3 vite, Baton , 

* Black is not the colour of the negro when first born. Itigar 5 
ble fact, that the negro. infant comes, into the world WHITE, prime 
yellowish: tinge; and that it becomes progressively darker, until the tenth 
aan ween it is perfectly black, Cailli¢é, Voyage a Tembuctoo, tom. i. p. 65. 
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turies ego, are become Slacker than the natives: and the Portu- 
guese, who settled near the Mundingoes, about three hundred 
years since, differ so little from them as to be called negroes, 
which they resent as a high indignity. f 

In short, to adopt the memorable conclusion of the indefatiga- 
ble philosopher above cited (who deduced it after a minute in- 
quiry from a great number of the best attested observations) :— 
“From every circumstance, proof may be obtained, that mankind 
are not composed of species essentially different from each other, 
that, on the contrary, there was originally but one individual 
species of men, which, after being multiplied and diffused over 
the whole surface of the earth, underwent various changes, from 
the influence of climate, from the difference of food and the mode 
of living, from epidemical disorders, as also from the intermix- 
ture, varied ad infinitum, of individuals more or less resembling 
each other; that these alterations were at first less considerable, 
and confined to individuals; that afterwards, from the continued 
action of the above causes becoming more general, more sensible, 
and more fixed, they formed varieties of the species; and that 
these varieties have been and still are perpetuated from genera- 
tion to generation, in the same manner as certain disorders and 
certain maladies pass from parents to their children.”4 


Oxzs. 4 The peopling of America and of several islands, in 
which mischievous terrestrial animals are found, has also 
been urged as an objection against the universality of the de- 
luge, and consequently against the credibility of the Mosaic 
history. 

Answer. Modern geographical discoveries have removed the’ 
weight of this objection. . The straits which divide North Ame- 
rica from Tartary are so narrow as to admit a very easy passage 
from one continent to the other; and it is not impossible that 
they might even have been united by an isthmus, which the 
combined influence of time and the waves has demolished. The 
resemblance found between the inhabitants of the opposite sides 
of that passage and their uncivilized state and rude ignorance of 
the arts, prove them to have had one common origin.6 So fully 
convinced was M. Buffon of this fact, long before the last and 
most important discoveries on the subject,’ that he declares he 
has “no doubt, independently of every theological consideration, 
that the origin of the Americans is the same with our own.’ 

The parts of the new world which are disjoined from the 
others, and which have been represented by ignorance and in- 
fidelity as vast continents, are by the most recent and complete 
researches reduced to a few inconsiderable islands ;? whose in- 
habitants were, in all probability, conveyed to their present settle- 
ments from islands! adjacent to the continent of Asia, from which 
continent all the inhabitants ofthe new world (excepting the Es- 
quimeaux and a few other American tribes that are evidently de- 
scended from the Greenlanders) have migrated. Nor can it ex- 
cite surprise, that we are unacquainted with the circumstances 
of their migration, when we consider that this event probably 
happened at no great distance from the time when our own an- 
cestors set out from the same regions, to people the western world 4 
by an opposite route.!! 

5 Buffon’s Nat. Hist. vol. i. p. 291. (Kenrick’s and Murdoch’s translation. > 
Dr. Hales has collected anumber of very important observations, confirm- 
ing the above remarks, and vindicatory of the Mosaic narrative, in his Ana- 
lysis of Chronology, vol. i. pp. 358—363.—See also Dr. J. M. Good’s excel- 
lent Lecture on the Varieties of the Human Race, in his Book of Nature 
vol. ii. pp.75—113. But the fullest discussion of the subject is to be found 
in the elaborate work of the American Professor, Dr. Samuel Stanhope 
Smith, entitled, “An Essay on the Causes of the Variety of Complexion 
and Figure in the Human Species,” 8vo. London, 1789. An abstract of the 
arguments adduced in this work may be seen in Dr. Rees’s Cyclopedia, 


vol. ix. article Complezion. The descent of mankind from a single pair is 
clearly proved by Bp. J. B. Sumner, in his Treatise on the Records of the 
Creation, vol. i. pp. 286—317. 

¢ The Esquimeaux resemble their neighbours on the north-west extre- 
mity of Europe ; and the same resemblance is also found to subsist between 
the inhabitants of the north-east of Asia, and both the Americans opposite 
to them, and all the other Americans, except those few tribes, which, to- 
gether with the Esquimeaux, appear to have descended from the Green 
landers. Robertson’s History of America, vol. ii. pp. 45—49, 

1? Those of Captains Cook and King. The latter had an opportunity of 
seeing, at the same moment, the coasts of Asia and America. Cook anti 
King’s Voyages, vol. iii. p. 244. 

8 Buffon’s Nat. Hist. vol. i. p. 229. 

* New Holland, though very considerable in size, is not at all so in its po- 
pulation. It was, however, known, in part, before the other islands above 
referred to. 

10 The inhabitants of these islands are su 
from the Malays. See the Introduction to 
pp. Rea eho and also pe. 116—202., 

11 Dr. Eveleigh’s Bampton Lectures, p. 282, Respecti i 
North America, the reader may consult the: RH Cae De econ eed 
in his History of America, vol. ii. RP. 2549. and the Abbé Clavigero, in his 
History of Mexico, translated by Mr. Cullen, vol, ij. dissertation i here 
are also some valuable hints on the origin of the North American Indians, 
a Me yar ses the Reteieh of the Indian Tribes of North America, de 
hon je vo ee ope Miesorical Society, by Sarmel Farmer Jarvis 


posed'to have been all derived 
ook and King’s Voyages, vol. i. 
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VIII. The first remarkable occurrence after ood 
the attempt to build the Tower of Babel (Gen. avery and 
this is not omitted in pagan records. : 
Berosus, the Chaldee historian, mentions it, with the following 

additional circumstances, that it was erected by giants who waged 
war against the gods, and were at length dispersed, and that the 
edifice was beaten down by a great wind. According to J osephus 
the building of this tower is also mentioned by Hestieus, and by 
one of the ancient sibyls,! and also, as Eusebius informs us, by 
Abydenus and Eupolemus.? The tower of Belus, mentioned by 
Herodotus, is, in all probability, the tower of Babel, repaired by 
Belus II., king of Babylon, who is frequently confounded by the 
ancient historians with Belus I., or Nimrod. That it was con- 
structed with burnt bricks and bitumen (as we read in Gen. xi. 
3.) is attested by Justin, Quintus Curtius, Vitruvius, and other 
heathen writers, and also by the relations of modern travellers, 
who have described its ruins.3 
i The History ofthe pesrruction of Sodom and Gomor- 
ra 

_is expressly attested by Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Solinus, Ta- 
citus, Pliny, and Josephus; whose accounts mainly agree with 
the Mosaic narrative ; and their reports. concerning the physical 
appearance of the Dead Sea are confirmed in all material points 
by the relations of modern travellers.‘ 


X. Berosus, Alexander Polyhistor from Eupolemus: and 
Melo (writers more ancient than himself), Nicolaus Da- 
mascenus, Artapanus, and other ancient historians cited by 
Josephus and Eusebius, make express and honourable men- 
tion of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph, agreeing with the 
accounts of Moses ; and Josephus states that Heeateus wrote 
a book concerning Abraham, which wes extant in his time, 
though it is now lost.é 

XI. That Moses was not a mythological person (as has re- 
cently been affirmed, contrary to all ee but a real 
character and an eminent legislator, we have already shown 
ina, preceding page. To the testimonies there adduced, we 
may add, that tle departure of the Israelites from Egypt, and 
their miraculous passage of the Red Sea, is attested a Be- 
rosus, Artapanus, Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, Numenius, Jus- 
tin, and Tacitus. Of these, the testimonies of Artapanusand 
Diodorus are particularly worthy of notice. 

According to Artapanus, the\Heliopolitans gave the following 
account of the passage of the Red Sea:—“'The king of Egypt, 
as soon as the Jews had departed from his country, pursued them 
with an immense army, bearing along with him the consecrated 
animals. But Moses having by the divine command struck the 
waters. with his rod, they parted asunder, and afforded a free pas- 
sage to the Israelites. The Egyptians attempted to follow them, 
when fire suddenly flashed in their faces, and the sea returning 
to its usual channel, brought an universal destruction upon their 
army.”7 A similar tradition, though less minutely: particular, is 
mentioned by Diodorus, as subsisting even. at the time when he 
wrote. He relates, that among the Ichthyophagi, the natives of 
the spot, a-tradition is given, which is preserved from their an- 
cestors, that by a great ebb of the waters, the whole bosom of the 
gulf became dry, disclosing its weeds, the sea rolling upon the 
opposite shore. But the bare earth having been rendered visible 
from the very bottom of the abyss, the tide returning in its 
strength restored the passage once more to its former condition.® 
Nor is the old tradition of the country even yet extinct. Accord- 
ing to a learned and respectable modern traveller, the inhabit- 
ants of Corondel and its neighbourhood (on the eastern side of 
the Red Sea) to this day preserve the remembrance of the de- 
fiverance of the Israelites; which event is further confirmed by 


the Red Sea being called, by the Arabian geographers, the sea’ 


1 Josephus, Ant. Jud. lib. i. c. 4. (al. c. 5.) $3. 

2. Eusebius, de Prep. Evang. lib. ix. c. 14. 
~ 3 The testimonies above noticed are given at length by Mr: Faber, Hore 
Mosaice, vol. i. pp. 146—170. See also Dr. Hales’s Analysis, vol. i. pp. 350 
—355. and Mr. Rich’s Memoirs on the Ruins of Babylon, 8vo. 1818; and par- 
ticularly Sir R. K. Porter’s Travels in Georgia, Persia, é&c. vol. ii. pp. 308— 
352. where these ruins are described as they appeared in November, 1818, 

4 Diod. Sic. lib. xix. c. 98, tom. viii. pp. 418421. edit. Bipont. Strabo, lib. 
xvi. pp. 1087, 1088. edit. Oxon. Solinus, c. 36. Tacitus, Hist. lib. v. c. 6. (al. 
7.) Pliny, Mist. Nat. lib. v. c. 16, lib. xxxv. c. 15. Josephus, de Bell. Jud. lib: 
iv. c. vili. §4. Faber, vol. i. pp. 171—174. iets 

» Josephus, Ant. Jud. lib.i. c.7. Eusebius, Prep: Evang: lib. ix. cc. Lis 
23. ‘Khe passages above referred to are given at length in, Mr. Faber’s 
Bure Mosaice, vol. i. pp. 174 —186. 

e See pp. 34, 35. supra. 

+ Busebins, Prep. Evang. lib. ix c. 27: This circumstance (Mr; Faber 
remarks) of the Egyptians being struck with lightning, as well as being 
ove: whielued by the waves, is: mentioned in Peal. Ixxvil. 17., although un- 
notived in the Pentateuch. 

2 Dior, sic. lib ili. ¢. 39. (vob iil. p. 279. edit. Bipont.) 
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of Kolzwm, that is, of destruction.2 ‘The -ery country, indeea, 
where the event is said to have happened, bears testimony in 
some degree to the accuracy of the Mosaical narrative.” Still is 
the scriptural Etiam denominated Ett: ; the wilderness of 
Shur, the mountain of Sinaz,and the country of Paran, are still 
known by the same names ;!0 and Marah, Elath, and Midian 
are still familiar to the ears of the Arabs. The grove of Elim 
yet. remains; and its twelve fountains have neither decreased nor 
diminished in number since the days of Moses.” !1 


XII. Further, the HEATHEN WRITERS BORROWED IMAGES 
from the accounts communicated in the Scriptures, and attri- 
buted to their deities distinctions similar to those which are 
ascribed to the Divine Majesty, when God manifested himself 
to the world. Thus, both poets and historians represented 
the ene deities to be veiled in clouds, as Jehovah ap- 
peared. 


Many of their religious institutions were likewise evidently de- 
rived from the Mosaic appointments, as that of marriage and the 
observance of stated days, particularly of the Sabbath, among the 
Greeks and Romans, and, indeed, among almost all nations. The 
rite of circumcision, which was appointed by God as a sign of a 
distinctive covenant with Abraham, and designed to be expres- 
sive of spiritual purity,!2 was adopted by several nations not de- 
scended from that patriarch, as the Egyptians, Colchians, and 
others.13 There are likewise other particulars in which the 
Greeks and Romans appear to have borrowed customs from the 
Jews. Thus, Solon, conformably to the Jewish practice, decreed 
that the time of the sun setting on the mountains should be 
deemed the last hour of the day. This law was copied into the 
laws of the twelve tables, and observed by the Romans ; whose 
laws concerning the inheritance and adoption of children, retribu- 
tion in punishment of corporeal injuries, and other points, seem 
to have been framed on principles sanctioned by Moses; and 
traces of resemblance between the Hebrew and Roman codes are 
still to be discovered in the Institutes of Justinian. The Jewish 
custom of orphan girls marrying their next of kin also obtained 
among the heathens. The appropriation of a tenth part of the 
spoils, of the produce of lands, and of other things, to religious 
purposes, is mentioned by many pagan writers. Lycurgus distri- 
buted the possession of lands by lot, and rendered them inalien- 
able. Those feasts, in which servants were put on an equality 
with their masters, were apparently borrowed from the Jews, and 
from the feast of tabernacles: and the reverence which the Jews 
paid to the state of the moon also influenced the Lacedemonians, 
who are supposed to have been early connected with the Jews ; 
and who, in consequence of their superstition, having delayed the 
march of their army till after the new moon, were thus deprived 
of participating in the honour of the celebrated battle of Mara- 
thon, as they did not arrive till the day after it had taken place. 


The preceding statements and facts.are surely sufficient to 
satisfy any candid inquirer, that the principal facts related in 
the books of Moses.do not depend upon his solitary testimony ; 
but that they are supported by the concurrent voice of all na- 
tions. Upon what principle can this coincidence be accounted 
for, if Moses had not been a real person, and if the events re- 
corded by him had not, actually occurred ? 

XILJ. Many other things, which the Old Testament relates 
to have happened, subsequently to the giving of the law until 
the Babylonish captivity, are to be found among profane writ- 
ers. A few of these shall be adduced :—Thus, 


9 Dr. Shaw’s travels in Barbary and the Levant, vol. ii. pp. 99, 100. Edinb. 


1808. : 

10 Niebuhr’s Travels, vol. i. pp. 189. 191, 

11 Faber, vol. i. pp. 189—191. See also Huet’s Demonstratio Evangelica, 
prop. iv. vol. i. pp. 73—153., where very numerous additional collateral tes- 
timonies are given to the credibility of the Mosaic writings. 

12 Compare Gen. xvii. 12. Rom. ii. 28, 29. Phil. iii. 3. 

13 A modern opposer of the Bible has affirmed, contrary to all history, that 
the Jews borrowed the rite of circumcision from the Egyptians. From an 
obscure passage in Herodotus, who wrote several hundred years after 
Moses (and who collected his information from the Egyptian priests, whose 
extravagant claims to antiquity have long since been refuted), some learned 
men have conjectured that the Hebrews derived it from the Egyptians; but 
conjectures are not proofs. Indeed, so little dependence can be placed on 
the historical traditions of the Egyptians, the falsehood of which has been 
exposed by Sir John Marsham, that itis more than probable that the Egyp- 
tians derived it from the Hebrews or Ishmaclites ; although, at this distance 
of time, it is impossible to account for the way in which circumcision be- 
came established among the Egyptians. It is, moreover, worthy of remark, 
that the practice of this rite among the Hebrews differed very considerably 
froin that of the Egyptians. Among the former, it was a religiows cere- 
mony performed on the eighth day after the birth of the male child ; but 
among the latter it was a point of mere decency and cleanliness, and was 
not performed until the thirteenth year, and then upon persons of both 
sexes. See Marsham’s Chronicus Canon Agyptiacus, and Spencer, de Le 
gibus Hebrzorum. : 

14 Bp. Gray’s Connection between Sacred and Profane Literature. vol. 4 
pp. 187—193, Huet, Demonstratio Evangelica, ut supra. 
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1, From the story of Muses’s rod (Exod. iv. 17.) the heathens 
invented the fables of the Thyrsus of Bacchus, and the Caduceus 
of Mercury. 

2. The circumstance of Jephthah’s devoting his daughter gave 
rise to the story of Iphigenia being sacrificed by her father Aga- 
memnon. 

3. The story of Scylla having cut off the purple lock of her 
father Nisus, king of Megara, and given it to his enemy, Minos 
(with whom he was then at war), and by that means destroyed 
both him and his kingdom, was in all probability taken from the 
history of Samson’s being shaved. : 

4, When Herodotus, the father of profane history, tells us, from 
the priests of Egypt, that their traditions had informed them, that 
in very remote ages the sun had four times departed from his re- 
gular course, having twice set where he ought to have risen, and 
twice risen where he ought to have set; it is impossible to read 
this most singular tradition, without recollecting the narrative in 
the book of Joshua, which relates, “ That the sun stood still in 
the midst of heaven, and hasted not to go down about a whole 
day ;” and the fact related in the history of Hezekiah, “that the 
sun went back ten degrees, on the dial of Ahaz.” The priests 
of Egypt professed to explain the revolutions of the Nile, the fer- 
tility of their country, and the state of public health, by the in- 
fluence of the sun; and, therefore, in mentioning the unexampled 
traditional phenomena alluded to, they adverted to a circum- 
stance, which to them appeared as remarkable as the facts them- 
selves, that those singular deviations of the sun from his course 
had produced no sensible effects on the state of the river, on the 
productions of the soil, on the progress of diseases, or on deaths. 
The circumstances are not mentioned in the same form by Joshua 
and Herodotus, but they are in substance the same in both the 
narratives. And, supposing the traditions to have been founded 
on facts, it can scarcely be doubted that they relate to the same 
events ; especially when we recollect, that where so much was 
ascribed to the influence of the sun, such remarkable deviations 
from the course of ordinary experience could not fail to be handed 
down through many ages.! 

5. Eupolemus and Dius, as quoted by Eusebius and Grotius, 
mention many remarkable circumstances of David and Solomon, 
agreeing with the Old Testament history ;2 and Herodotus has a 
remarkable passage which evidently refers to the destruction of 
the Assyrians in the reign of Hezekiah, in which he fnentions 
Sennacherib by name.? As we advance further to the Assyrian 
monarchy, the Scripture accounts agree with the profane ones 
rectified ; and when we descend still lower to the era of Nabon- 
assar and to the kings of Babylon and Persia, who are posterior 
to this era, and are recorded in Ptolemy’s canon or series of them, 
we find the agreement of sacred and profane history much more 
exact; there being certain criteria in profane history for fixing the 
facts related in it. And itis remarkable, that not only the direct 
relations of the historical books, but also the indirect mention of 
things in the prophecies, correspond with the true chronology ; 
which isan unquestionable evidence for their genuineness and truth. 


The history contained in the Old Testament is throughout 
distinct, methodical, and consistent; while profane history 
is utterly deficient in the first ages, and full of fictions in 
the succeeding ages ; and becomes clear and precise in the 
principal facts, only about the period when the Old Testa- 
ment history ends: so that the latter corrects and regulates 
the former, and renders it intelligible in many instances 
which must otherwise be given up as utterly inexplicable. 
tow then can we suppose the Old Testament history not to 
be genuine and true, or a wicked imposture to be made, and 
not only continue undiscovered, but even to increase to a most 
audacious height in a nation, that, of all others, kept the most 
exact accounts of time? It is further worthy of remark, that 
this same nation, who may not have lost so much as one 
year from the creation of the world to the Babylonish capti- 
vity, as soon as they were deprived of the assistance of the 
Paints, becaine the most inaccurate in their methods of 
keeping time; there being nothing more erroneous than the 
accounts of Josephus and the modern Jews, from the time 
of Cyrus to that of Alexander the Great: notwithstandin 
that all the requisite aids might easily have been porawed 
from the neighbouring nations, who now kept recular annals. 
Whence it appears that the exactness of the sacred history 
was owing to divine assistance.4 To the preceding con- 

1 Herodotus Bulerpe, pp- eons, edit. Valla. 

a 5 ré a go. 1X. OC. . | 

4 The various proofs of the facts above stated may be seen in Dr. Ed- 


wards on Scripture, vol. i. pp. 193—223. Sir H. M. Wellwood’s Dis 
pp. 18,19. Wartley.on Man, vol. ii, p. 116. pentane: 
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siderations and facts we may add, that the manners of the per- 
sons mentioned in the Scriptures are characterized by thet 
simplicity and plainness, which is also ascribed to the first 
ages of the world by pagan writers, and both of them con- 
cur to prove the novelty of the then present race, and conse- 
quently the deluge. 

XIV. Lastly, the Ferrinrry or THE SOIL oF PALESTINE, 
which is so frequently mentioned in the Scriptures, 


Is confirmed by the unanimous testimony of ancient writezs,* 
as well as of most, if not all, the travellers who have visited that 
country.6 Its present reduced and miserable state, therefore, 
furnishes no ground for the objection which some modern oppo- 
sers of revelation have raised against the Bible. Were Palestine 
to be as well inhabited and as well cultivated as formerly, its 
produce would exceed all calculation. ; 


Besides these attestations from natural and profane history, 
we may consider the Jews themselves as bearing testimony 
to this day, in all countries of the world, to the truth of 
their ancient history, that is, to the truth of the Old and New 
Testaments. Allow this, and it will be easy to see how they 
should still persist in their attachment to that religion, those 
laws, and those predictions which so manifestly condemn 
them, both in past times and in the present. Suppose, how- 
ever, that any considerable alterations have been made in 
their ancient history,—that is, any such alteration as may 
answer the purposes of infidelity, and their present state 
will be inexplicable,’ 


§ 2. TESTIMONIES OF PROFANE WRITERS TO THE CREDIBILITY 
OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


I. Testimonies of Jewish and Pagan Authors to the account 
of Princes and Governors mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment.—lI. Testimonies to the character of the Jewish Na- 
tion, which are either directly mentioned or incidentally 
alluded to therein.—lII. Similar Testimonies to the Charac- 
ter of heathen Nations.—IV. Testimonies of Jewish Ad- 
versaries to the Name and Faith of Christ—1. Of Joses 
phus.—2. Of the Talmuds.——V. Testimonies of heathen 
Adversaries to the character of Jesus Christ.—1. Pontius 
Pilate. —2. Suetonius.—3. Tacitus.—4. Pliny the Younger. 
—5. #lius Lampridius—6. Celsus.—7. Po-phyry.—s. 
Julian.—9. Mohammed.—Testimonies of heathen Adver- 
saries to the doctrines, character, innocency of life, and 
constancy of the First Christians in the profession of their 
faith—\. Tacitus, confirmed by Suetonius, Martial, and 
Juvenal.—2. Pliny the Younger and Trajan.—3. Celsus.— 
4. Lucian.—5. Epictetus, Marcus, Antoninus, Galen, and 
Porphyry.—6. Julian—V\. Refutation of the objection to 
the Credibility of the Scripture History, which has been 
raised from the silence of profane historians to the facts 
therein recorded.— That silence accounted for, by the facts, 
—l. That many of their books are lost.—2. That others 
are defective—8. That no profane historians now extant 
take notice of all occurrences within the period described 
by them.—4. Reasons why they would slight the facts re- 
lating to Jesus Christ as fabulous.—-Result of the preceding 
facts and arguments.—WNo history in the worldis so certain 
as that related in the Old and New Testament. 


Srrixine as is the evidence for the credibility and truth 
of the facts and events related in the Old Testament, fur- 
nished by natural and civil history, the books of the New 
Testament are verified in a manner still more illustrious ; 
these books being written, and the facts mentioned in them 
being transacted, during the times of Augustus, Tiberius, 
and the succeeding Cesars. The learned and most exact 
Dr. Lardner has collected from profane writers a variety of 
important testimonies to the truth of the New Testament, in 
the first part of his “Credibility of the Gospel History,” 
and also in his “Jewish and Heathen Testimonies 3; from 
which elaborate works the following particulars are chiefly 
abridged. The results of his observations may be arranged 

5 See J s. 2 . lib. v.c. 1. § 21. li 5 
Be i342 end Hecatous in Josephs nee ib. o § 2 Pine 
and Arntmianneghteaeay eo oe ee 
ue See particularly the testimonies of Maundrell and Dr. Shaw, collected 
in Dr. Macknight’s Harmony, vol. i. discourses vi. and vii. Dr. E. D. 
Clarke’s Travels, partii. pp. 520, 521. 4to. or vol. iv. Pp. 238—285. 8vo, edit, 


See also vol. ii. part i. chap. ii. sect. ii. 8 iii. infra, 
1 Hartley on Man, vol. ij. p. 117. “ 


deer, II. § 2.) 


uuder the following heads; viz. Testimonies of Jewish and 
Pagan authors to the account of princes and governors men- 
tioned in the New 'l'estament ;—Testimonies to the character 
of the Jewish and heathen nations, which are either directly 
mentioned, or incidentally alluded to therein ;—T'estimonies 
of Jewish adversaries to the name and faith of Christ i— 
Testimonies of Pagan adversaries to the character of Jesus 
Christ, and also relative to the doctrines, character, inno- 
cency of life, and constancy of the first Christians in the 
profession of their faith. \ 

I. Testimonizs or Jewish anp Pacan AuTHoRS TO THE 


Account or Princes AND GovERNORS MENTIONED IN THE 
New TresramMen7. 


Josephus and various heathen writers mention Herod, 
Archelaus, Pontius Pilate, and other persons, whose names 
occur in the New Testament; and they differ but little from 


the evangelical historians, concerning their offices and cha- 
racters. 


1, From the New Testament we learn that Jesus was born 
at Bethlehem of Judea in the days of Heron the king; and 
Josephus informs us that a prince of that name reigned over all 
Judwa for thirty-seven years, even to the reign of Augustus. 
Concerning this Herod, Matthew (ii. 1—16.} relates that he 
commanded all the male children in Bethlehem and its immedi- 
ate vicinity to be put to death; because he had heard, that in 
that place was born one who was to be the king of the Jews. 
To us, who are accustomed to the finer feelings of Christianity, 
this appears almost incredible; but the character of Herod, as 
portrayed by Josephus, is such a compound of ambition and 
sanguinary cruelty, as renders the evangelical narrative perfectly 
credible. Herod left three sons, Archelaus, Herod Antipas, and 
Philip, among whom his territories were divided. According to 
Josephus, Herod by his will appointed Archelaus to succeed him 
in Judea, with the title of king; and assigned the rest of his 
dominions to Herod Antipas as tetrarch of Galilee, and to Philip 
as tetrarch of Trachonitis and the neighbouring countries; and, 
according to the narrative of Luke (iii. 1.), these two princes 
were tetrarchs in the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius 
Cesar. 

2. The will of Heron, however, being only partially confirmed 
by Augustus, Archelaus was appointed ruler over Judea and 
Idumea with the title of éthnarch, the regal dignity being with- 
held until he should deserve it. But Archelaus soon assumed 
the title ; and Josephus, who has given us an account of this 
limitation, calls him the king that succeeded Herod, and has 
used the verb reigning with reference to the duration of his 
government. It likewise appears from the Jewish historian, that 
Archelaus was a cruel and tyrannical prince. All these circum- 
stances attest the veracity of the evangelist Matthew, who says 
(ii, 22.) that when Joseph heard that Archelaus did RuIGN 
in Judea, in the room of his futher Herod, he was afraid to 
go thither, and turned aside into the parts of Galilee, which 
were under the jurisdiction of Herod Antipas. 

3. Luke relates (Acts xii. 1—3.) that Heron the king 
stretched forth his hand to vex certain of the church, and 
that he killed James, the brother of John, with the sword, and 
because he saw that it pLEasED the Jews, he proceeded further 
to take Peter also. 'The correctness of this statement is also 
confirmed by Josephus, from whom we learn that this Herod 
was a grandson of Herod the Great, whom the favour of the 
emperors Caligula and Claudius had raised to royal dignity, and 
to whom nearly all the territories that had been possessed by 
his grandfather were gradually restored. He was also exceed- 
ingly zealous for the institutions and customs of the Jews; and 
this zeal of his accounts for his putting James to death, and 
causing Peter to be apprehended. ‘The death of this monarch 
is related by Luke and Josephus with so much harmony, that, if 
the latter had been a Christian, one would have certainly be- 
lieved that he intended to write a commentary on that narrative. 
This haughty monarch had deferred giving an audience to the 
Tyrian and Sidonian ambassadors, who had solicited peace with 
him, until a certain day.! And upon a set day? Herod, arrayed 
in royal apparel, sat upon his throne,’ and made an oration 


1 Josephus (Ant. Jad. lib, xviii. c. 8. § 2.) has not mentioned this particu- 
lar circumstance; but he informs us, that the termination of the king’s 
life succeeded a festival which had been appointed in honour of the empe- 
ror Claudius. Hence we may conceive why Herod deferred to receive 
the ambassadors from Tyre and Sidon until that particular day, viz. that he 
might show himself with so much greater pomp to the people. 

_ 2 Josephus determines this day expressly. It was the second day of the 
ghows, which were exhibited at Caesarea, in honour of the emperor. 

@ Josephus says that he came into the theatre, early in the morning, 
(ressedin a rube or garment made wholly of silver (cichny evduenmevos && 
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unto them. And the people gave a shout, sayin 7, “It is the 
voice of a God, and not of a man.”4 And immediately the 
angel of the Lord smote him, because he gave not God the 
glory. And he was eaten of worms,’ and gave up the ghost 
(Acts xii. 20—23.) Both historians relate the fact, as to the 
chief particulars, in the same manner. Luke describes the pride 
of the king, as well as the nature of his illness, more circum- 
stantially ; and omits a superstitious addition which is recorded 
by Josephus :—a proof that the former surpasses in fidelity, accuy 
racy, and judgment, even this learned historian of the Jews.8 
Herod had three daughters, Bernice, Mariamne, and Drusilla ; 
the last of whom, according to Josephus and Luke, was married 
to Felix, who was appointed governor of Judea on the death 
of Herod. y 

4, According to the testimonies of Tacitus and Josephus, this 
FEL1x was an oppressive, avaricious, and tyrannical governor, 
who had persuaded Drusilla to abandon her lawful husband, 
Azizus, king of the Emesenes, and to live with him. It was 
not unnatural for such a man to tremble, when Paul reasoned 
of righteousness, temperance, and jndgment to come, and to 
hope that the Apostle would have given him money to liberate 
him. (Acts xxiv. 25, 26.)9 

5. Luke (Acts xviii. 14—16.) gives an honourable character 
of the temper and manners of Garxro ;!9 and this account is 
confirmed by Gallio’s brother, the celebrated philosopher Seneca, 
who represents him as a man of a sweet and gentle disposition, 
and of much generosity and virtue.!! Gallio is styled by the 
evangelical historian, in our translation, the deputy, but in the 
original Greek, the proconsul of Achaia.'2 The accuracy of 
Luke, in this instance, is very remarkable. In the partition of 
the provinces of the Roman empire, Macedonia and Achaia 
were assigned to the people and senate of Rome; but, in the 
reign of Tiberius, they were at their own request transferred to 
the emperor. In the reign of Claudius (a.v.c. 797, a.n. 44), 
they were again restored to the senate, after which time procon- 
suls were sent into this country. Paul was brought before Gallio, 
A.D. 52 or 53, consequently he was proconsul of Achaia, as 
Luke expressly terms him. There is likewise a peculiar pro- 
priety in the name of the province of which Gallio was procon- 
sul. The country subject to him was all Greece ; but the proper 
name of the province among the Romans was Achaia, as appears 


apyupov zezormevny ILAZAN) of most wonderful workmanship; and that 
the reflection of the rays of the rising sun from the silver gave him a 
majestic and awful appearance. Fe 

4 In a short time (says Josephus) his flatterers exclaimed, one from one 
place and one from another (though not for his good), that “he was aGod;” 
and they entreated him to be propitious to them, saying, ‘‘Hitnerto we 
have reverenced thee as aman, but henceforth we acknowledge that thou 
art exalted above mortal nature.” 

& Josephus has here inserted a superstitious story, that Merod, shortly 
after, looking up, perceived an cwl sitting ona certain cord over his head, 
which he held to be an evilomen. The fact itself he thus relates :—Im- 
mediately after, he was seized with pains in his bowels, extremely violent 
at the very first, and was carried to his palace !! ‘ , 

6 The very same cause is assigned by Josephus, viz. Because the king 
had neither reproved his flatterers, nor rejected their impious adulation. 

1 Josephus has not described the disease so circumstantially : he relates 
that Herod died, worn out by the excruciating pain in his bowels. Luke 
states that he was ealen of worms. These narratives are perfectly con- 
sistent. Luke relates the cause, Josephus the effect of his disease; on the 
nature of which the reader may consult Dr. Mead’s Medica Sacrayc. 5. 

8 Less on the Authenticity of the New Testament, pp. 314, 315. 

2 The proofs of all the above particulars are stated, at length, by Dr. 
Lardner, in his Credibility of the Gospel History, parti. book i. chap. i— 
Works, vol. i. pp. 1181. 8vo. or vol. 1. pp. 9-20, 4to. _ 

10 From the conduct of Gallio on the occasion described by the evange- 
list Luke in Acts xviii. 14—16. the terms “ Gailionism” and ‘‘Gallio like” 
have been invented, andare not unfrequently though erroneously used, to 
denote utter indifference to religion. But “that he took not cognisance 
of the cause which was brought before him proceeded not from his stu- 
pidity, indolence, or negligence, but from his strict adherence to the Ro- 
man laws.’’....‘‘It is well known, that the affairs of religion were always 
a principal part of the care of the Rornan magistrates and senate ; and as 
they had many laws on that subject, so we frequently read of their execu- 
tion. The true reason, why Gallio did not interpose in the affair breught 
before him, was, because the senate and emperors had by various decrees, 
and particularly the then reigning emperor Claudius, allowed the Jews 
every where under their dominion to govern themselves according to their 
own laws in all matters of religion. This being such, he esteemed it not 
of his cognizance: therefore he says (verse 15.) ‘I will be no judge of 
such matters :’ had you accused this man of injustice, violence, or crimes 
against the state, I would willingly have heard you; but I am not sent here 
asa judge of your religious differences: these are to be rectified among 
yourselves.” Biscoe on the Acts, p. 55. Oxford edition, 1829. p. 55. 

11 Solebam tibi dicere, Gallionem fratrem meum (quem nemo nen 
parum atmat, etiam qui amare plus non potest), alia vitia non nosse, hoe 
etiam (7. e. adulationem) odisse.—Nemo enim mortalium uni tam dulcis 
est, quam hic omnibus.—Hoe quoque loco blanditiis tuis restitit, ut excla- 
mares invenisse te inexpugnabilem virum adversus insidias, quas nemo 
non in sinum recipit.” _L. Ann. Seneca, Natural. Quest. lib. iv. in pref. 
Op. tom. iv. p. 267. edit. Bipont. The learned John Selden, in a letier 10 
Archbisho Wionce has collected the various passages, which are to ba 
found in the ancient classic authors, relative to Gallio. Seldeni Opera 
tom. ii. part ii. cols. 1712 and 1713. 
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from various passages of Roman historians, and especially from 
the testimony of the Greek geographer Pausanias, which are 
given at length by Dr. Lardner.! 


Il. Equally striking with the preceding testimonies to the 
credibility of the New Testament history, is the agreement 
between the evangelical historians and profane writers, rela- 
tive to the Szcrs, Morars, anp Customs or THE Jews. 


1. Thus it appears from Josephus, that they enjoyed the free 
exercise of their religion, with the power of accusing and prose- 
cuting, but not of putting any man to death. In consequence of 
this power, they importuned Pilate to crucify Jesus; and when 
he commanded them to take him and crucify him, they said, J¢ zs 
not lawful for us to put any man to death. (John xviii. 31.) 

2. Further, it appears from Philo, Josephus, and other writers, 
that the Jews were dispersed into many countries, before the de- 
struction of Jerusalem; and Luke tells us, in different parts of 
the Acts of the Apostles, that Paul preached in the Jewish syna- 
gogues at Antioch, Iconium, Thessalonica, Athens, Ephesus, 
and Rome. 

8. The accounts related by the evangelists, of the sects of 
Pharisees, Saducees, and Herodians, as well as of the depravity 
of the Jewish nation, in the time of Christ, and of the antipathy 
that subsisted between the Samaritans and the Jews, are all 
confirmed by Josephus ; and the Roman mode of treating prison- 
ers, and crucifying criminals, as mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment, is corroborated by the testimonies of Cicero, Plutarch, and 
other writers, who have incidentally mentioned it.2 According 
to Luke’s narrative (Acts ix. 36.), the person whom Peter raised 
from the dead at Joppa was named Tabitha or Dorcas; and it 
appears from Josephus that this name was at that time in com- 
mon use.2 The same evangelist relates, that there was a great 
famine throughout the land of Judea, in the reign of the empe- 
ror Claudius (Acts xi. 28, 29.): Josephus also mentions. this 
calamity, which began in the fourth year of that reign, but raged 
chiefly in the two following years’; and says, that many persons 
died for want of means to procure food.4 

4, When Paul was taken prisoner, in consequence of an uproar 
which the Jews at Jerusalem had excited against him, the Roman 
chiliarch, according to the relation of Luke (Acts xxi. 38.), asked 
him—Art thou not that Egyptian, which before these days (or 
a short time since) madest an uproar, and leddest out into the 
wilderness four thousand men, that were murderers? Josephus 
has recorded at length the transaction here incidentally mention- 
ed. During the government of Felix, and consequently at the 
time alluded to by Luke, an Egyptian, who pretended to be a 
prophet, led into the wilderness several thousand men, and 
marched against Jerusalem, promising that the walls should fall 
down at his command. Bat Felix marched out of the city with 
a strong force, and attacked the impostor, who escaped with only 
a small part of his army. There is a remarkable agreement be- 
tween the chiliarch or chief captain in the Acts and Josephus. 
The former says, Art thou not raat Eeyetran? Josephus has 
nowhere mentioned the name of this man, but calls him rue 
Egyptian, and tur Eeyrrian false prophet. 

5. In Acts vi. 9. the sacred historian “ speaks of a synagogue 
at Jerusalem belonging to a class of persons whom he calls 
Arner’ (in our version rendered Libertines), “a term which 
is evidently the same with the Latin Libertini. Now, whatever 
meaning we affix to this word (for it is variously explained)— 
whether we understand emancipated slaves, or the sons of 
emancipated slaves,—they must have been the slaves, or the 
sons of slaves to Roman masters: otherwise the Latin word 
Libertini would not apply to them. That among persons of this 
description there were many at Rome, who professed the Jewish 
religion, whether slaves of Jewish origin, or proselytes after 
manumission, is nothing very extraordinary. But that they 
should have been so numerous at Jerusalem as to have a syna- 
gogue in that city, built for their particular use, appears at least 
to be more than might be expected. Some commentators, there- 
fore, have supposed that the term in question, instead of denoting 
emancipated Roman slaves, or the sons of such persons, was an 
adjective belonging to the name of some city or district: while 
others, on mere conjecture, have proposed to alter the term itself, 

» Lardner’s Credibility, part i. book i. chap. i. § xii.—Works, 
32. svo- or vol. i. p. 20. 4to. 

2» The above noticed particulars are illustrated, infra, Vol. If. Dr. Lard: 
ner has treated thetn at full length in his Credibility, part. i. book i. chapters 
Nut Sclesirte de. aoeepity et Maul Veeramean Umer 
£98, 279, Byo. Lug. Bat. 741. MAE 

4 Ant. Jud. lib. xx. c. 2. fine, and c. 5. § 2. 


* Lardner’s Credibility, part i. book ji. chap. vili. 
414-419, Svo.: or vol, i. pp. 225—228. 4to. 
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But the whole difficulty is removed by a passage in the second 
book of the “Annals of Tacitus;”> from which it appears that 
the persons whom that historian describes as being libertinz 
generis, and infected (as he calls it) with foreign—that is, with 
Jewish—superstition, were so numerous in the time of the empe- 
ror Tiberius, that four thousand of them, who were of age to 
carry arms, were sent to the island of Sardinia; and that all the 
rest of them were ordered, either to renounce their religion, or te 
depart from Italy before a day appointed. This statement of 
Tacitus is confirmed by Suetonius,’ who relates that Tiberius 
disposed of the young men among the Jews, then at Rome (un- 
der pretence of their serving in the wars) in provinces of an 
unhealthy climate; and that he banished from the city all the 
rest of that nation, or proselytes to that religion, under penalty 
of being condemned to slavery for life, if they did not comply 
with his commands. We can now therefore account for the num- 
ber of Libertini in Judea, at the period of which Luke was 
speaking, which was about fifteen years after their banishment 
from Italy. 


Tl. The Cuaracrers anp Pursurrs or THe Heratuen 
Nations, which are incidentally introduced into the New 
Testament, are equally corroborated by the testimonies of 
profane writers. 

1. The diligent investigation and pursuit of wisdom formed 
the general character of the Greeks. 

Thus Paul declares,—the Greeks seek after wisdom (1 Cor. 
i. 22.): and this account of them is amply attested by all the au- 
thors of those times, who take notice of their avidity in the 
cultivation of philosophy and literature. Not to multiply unne- 
cessary evidence, we may remark that there is a passage in 
Herodotus, which most strongly corroborates Paul’s character of 
them. He says, that the Peloponnesians “ affirm, that Anachar- 
sis was sent by the Scythian monarch into Greece, for the express 
purpose of improving himself in sczence ; and they add, that at 
his return he informed his employer, that all the people of Greece 
were otcupied in scientific pursuits, except the Lacedemo- 
nians.’® To this general character of the Greeks, there are 
many allusions in the writings of Paul. He informs us, that 
they regarded the Christian doctrine with sovereign contempt, as 
foolishness, because it was not ornamented with wisdom of 
words, and with the figures and flowers of a vain and showy 
rhetoric ; and he urges this very circumstance as a signal proof 
of the divine truth and authority of the Christian religion, that 
it made a rapid and triumphant progress in the world, and even 
among this very refined and philosophical people, though totally 
divested of all those studied decorations with which their several 
schemes of philosophy were so industriously embellished. Thus 
he tells the Corinthians that when he first published the Gospel 
among them, he studied not to ornament it by elegance of diction, 
or by the display of superior wisdom ; for it was his fixed deter- 
mination to disclaim all knowledge among them, except the 
knowledge of Jesus Christ and his crucifixion ; that he appeared 
among them in tremour and diffidence, in a plain, artless, and 
undisguised manner; and that his public discourses did not re- 
commend themselves by any elaborate persuasive arts of human 
erudition, but were confirmed to them by spiritual gifts and by 
miracles ; so that their conviction of the truth of the Gospel did 
not stand in learned arguments philosophically expressed, but in 
the power of God.9 

2. With regard to the ArHENrans in particular, St. Paul 
represents them as very, devout, greatly addicted to religious 
practices, and entirely devoted to the worship of the multiplicity 
of deities which they had received; and he takes notice that 
their city was full of idols. (Acts xvii. 22, 23.) 

To the correctness of this description of the Athenian charac- 
ter, all antiquity bears testimony ; and that they adopted the 
gods of all nations, and crowded into their capital all the divini- 
ties of the then known world. Their streets were encumbered 
with statues, so that it was said to be easier, at Athens, to find a 
god than a man.!0 The account given of the Athenians by St. 
Luke,—that all the Athenians and strangers which were in 
their city spent their time in nothing else, but to tell or hear 
some new thing (Acts xvii. 21.),—is confirmed by the testimony 
of Demosthenes," who describes them as loitering about and in- 


6 Annal. lib. ii. c. 85. 

7 In Tiberio, c. 36. 

8 Herodotus, lib. iv. c. 77. tom. i. p. 277. Oxon. 1809. 

® ] Cor. ii. 1—5. 

10 Dr. Harwood’s introduction to the New Test. vol. ii. p. 69. 

1t The passage of Demosthenes above alluded to occurs in his first 
oration against Philip king of Macedon, and is noticed by Longinus (sect. 
18.] asa fine specimen of the use of interrogations in the sublime, —‘ Is 


Bp. Marsh Lectures, Part VI. p. 70, 
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quiring iu the places of public resort, if there be any news ? 
lamblichus passes a similar censure upon the Greeks in general} 
3. The general character of the Crerans, noticed in Paul’s 
epistle to Titus, is confirmed by the testimony of antiquity. 
The Apostle, writing to Titus, who had been left in Crete to 
regulate the affairs of the Christian church in that island, com- 
plains of many disorderly men there,—many unruly and vain 
talkers and deceivers, who subvert whole houses (or families), 
teaching things which they ought not, for filthy lucre’s sake 
(Tit. i. 10, 11.) ; and he quotes the following verse from one of 
themselves, a prophet of their own, viz. Epimenides, who was a 
Cretan poet, and whose writings were by the ancients termed 
XPHSMO], or oracles. 
Kenric ag Levorat, naxx Supiz, parreges aga? 
The general import of which passage is, that the Cretans were 
a fulse people; and united in their character the ferocity of 
the wild beast with the luxury of the domesticated one. The 
circumstance of Paul’s styling Epimenides a prophet is sufficient- 
ly explained by the fact of the words poet and prophet being 
often used promiscuously by the Greeks and Romans,—probably 
because their poets pretended to be inspired, and were by some 
believed to be so. The Apostle adds, that the testimony of 
 Epimenides is but too true,—this witness is true. How true 
the first part of it is, with respect to their deceit and lying, the 
following facts will attest. From the time of Homer, the island 
of Crete was regarded as the scene of fiction. Many authors 
affirm, that as a people, its inhabitants were infamous for their 
violation of truth; and at length their falsehood became so noto- 
rious, that Kpyr:Z:ev, to cretise, or imitate the Cretans, was a pro- 
verbial expression among the ancients for LxINe. 


IV. Tue Testimonies FURNISHED BY JEWisH ADVERSARIES 
To THE NAME AnD Fairu or CurisT ARE FURTHER CorRroBo- 
RATIONS OF THE New TEsTAMENT. 


1. Thus Josrrnus,—in a passage of his Jewish Antiquities, 
which the opposers of Christianity (unable to resist its force) 
have, contrary to all evidence, affirmed to be spurious,—bears the 
following testimony to the character, miracles, and doctrines of 
Jesus Christ.’ 

After relating a sedition of the Jews against Pontius Pilate, 
which the latter had quelled, he says,—“ Now there was about 
this time Jesus a wise man, if it be lawful to call him a man; 
for he performed many wonderful works. He was the teacher 
of such men as received the truth with pleasure. He drew over 
to him many of the Jews, and also many of the Gentiles. T'his 
was the Christ. (‘O Xpocqse ovros ny) —And when Pilate, at the 
instigation of the principal men among us, had condemned him 
to the cross, those who had loved him from the first did not 
cease to adhere tohim. For he appeared to them alive again, on 
the third day ; the divine prophets having foretold these and ten 
thousand other wonderful things concerning him. And the 
tribe (or sect) of Christians, so named from him, subsists to this 


time.” 
2. The Tarmuns,’ though blended with much falsehood, and 


it,” says the orator,—“ Is it your sole ambition to wander through the pub- 
lic places, each inquiring of the other, ‘Wuat News? Can any thing be 
more ew, than that a man of Macedon should conquer the Athenians, and 
give law to Greece ?”’—-[Oratores Greci, a Reiske, tom. i. p.43.] Towards 
the close of Demosthenes’s oration on Philip’s Letter to the Athenians, the 
orator, speaking of the successes of Philip, has the following passage :— 
“ How is it that, in the late war, his arms had such superior fortune? This 
is the cause [for I will speak with undaunted freedom), he takes the field 
himself; endures its toils and shares its dangers; no favourable incident 
escapes him. While ze [for the truth must not be concealed] are confined 
within our walls in perfect inactivity. delaying, and voting, and inquiring 
in the public places, whether there is ANY THING NEW? Can any thing bet- 
ter deserve the name of mezo,than that a Macedonian should insult Athens ?”” 
[Ibid. pp. 156, 157.] The modern Athenians are not less inquisitive than their 
ancestors. Sce aninstance in Mr. Hughes’s Travels in Sicily, d&c. vol. ii. 


. 1 They are, says this philosopher, greatly addicted to novelty, perpetu- 
ally running about from one place to another in pursuit of it,—unstable, 
and without ballast. Iamblichus, De Mysteriis, sect. vii. §5. 

2 Epimenides, apud Fabricii Bibliothec. Gree. lib. i. c. 6. §3. Har- 
wood’s Introduction to the New Test. vol. ii. pp. 70, 71. Dodd’s Translation 
of Callimachus’s Hymns, p. 3. note, where it is shown that Paul did not cite 
Callimachus, as soine learned men have thought; and some additional tes- 
timonies, from classic authors, are produced, for the bad character of the 
ancient Cretans. 

2 Josephus, Ant. Jud. lib. xviii. c.3.§3. That the passage referred to 
is genuine, see the Appendix to this volume, No, VII. znfra. ‘ 

«The Talmuds are two in number, and consist of two parts, viz. the 
Mishnu and the Gemara.—The Mishna is a collection of Jewish traditions, 
which were committed to writing by Rabbi Jehudah, surnamed Hakkadosh 
or the Holy, about the middle of the second century. On this there are 
extant two commentaries, by the Jews, called Gemara, i.e. perfection ; 
viz. that of Jerusalem; which was compiled in the third or fourth century, 
and that of Babylon, compiled in the sixth century. When the Mishna or 
text, and the Gemara or commentary, accompany each other, they are 
ealled the Talmud; and eee as the Jerusalem or Babylonish 
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with malicious insinuations against Jesus Christ, refer to his nas 
tivity, relate his journey into Egypt, and do not deny that he 
performed numerous eminent miracles, 

But they absurdly ascribe them to his having acquired the 
right pronunciation of the Shemmaphoresh, or the ineffable name 
of God, which (they say) he clandestinely stole out of the tem- 
ple; or they impute it to the magic arts, which he learnt in 
Egypt (whence they affirm that he brought them, having in 
serted them in his flesh), and exercised with greater dexterity 
than any other impostor ever did! They call him Jesus of Na- 
zareth, the son of Mary, the daughter of Eli, whose son he was 
without the knowledge of her husband. After this, they say, 
he fled into Egypt, and there learned those magic arts, by whicn 
he was enabled to perform all his miracles. Again, they own 
two witnesses were suborned to swear against him, and declare 
that he was crucified on the evening of the passover. Menticz 
is also made in these writings of several of his disciples, of Mate 
thew, Thaddeus, and Bauni, the name of him who was afters 
wards called Nicodemus, and of whom, as a very great, and good, 
and pious ruler, much is related in these books. In one of them’ 
Eliezer tells his friend Akiba, that he met with James, a disciple 
of Jesus of Nazareth, in Zippor, a town in Galilee ; who gave 
him the interpretation of a passage in the Old Testament, which 
he had received from Jesus, and with which Eliezer was at that 
time pleased. That the disciples of Jesus had the power of 
working miracles, and the gift of healing, in the name of their 
Master, is confessed by these Jews; Who give an instance of it 
in the grandson of Rabbi Joshua, the son of Levi, who being in 
great danger, one of the disciples came and would have cured 
him in the name of Jesus. This power is again acknowledged 
in the case of the son of Dama, grandson of Ishmael, who was 
dying of the bite of a serpent, when James, the same who had 
the conference with Eliezer, came and offered to cure the young 
man, but the grandfather forbad it, and he died. In a much 
later work of the Jews (the Toledoth Jesu), and that the most 
virulent of all the invectives against Jesus, his power of raising 
from the dead, and healing leprous persons, is repeatedly ac- 
knowledged. Further, it appears from the Talmuds, that Christ 
was put to death on the evening of the passover, and that a crier 
preceded him for forty days, proclaiming, “This man comes forth 
to be stoned, because he dealt in sorcery, and persuaded and 
seduced Israel.” But the Talmudical acknowledgments of the 
miracles, of his preaching, and of his suffering as a malefactor, 
are blended with most virulent aspersions of his character, of his 
mother Mary, and also of the Christians.6 The falsehood of 
these assertions has been well exposed by Professor Vernet.? 
Concerning the destruction of Jerusalem by Vespasian and Titus, 
the testimony of the T'almuds is very valuable. 


V. Nor are the testimonies of heathen adversaries to 
Christianity less explicit or less satisfactory than those 
stated in the preceding pages: these may be arranged under 
two classes, viz. 1. Testimonies to the life and charac- 
ter of Jesus Christ, and, 2. Testimonies relative to the 
Christians. 

1. Testimonies To THE Lire AND CuaracTer or Jesus 
Curist. ‘ 

(1.) Pontius Pu.ate.—The a2acient Romans were par- 
ticularly careful to preserve the memory of all remarkable 
events which happened in the city; aud this was done 
either in their cts of the Senate (Acta Senatis), or in the 
Daily Acts of the People (Acta Diurna Me) which were 
diligently made and kept at Rome.’ Tn tike manner, it was 
customary for the governors of provinces to send to the em- 
peror an account of remarkable transactions that occurred in 
the places where they resided, which were preserved as the 
acts of their respective governments. In conformity with 
this usage, Pilate kept memoirs of the Jewish affairs during 
his procuratorship, which were therefore called Acta Pilate, 
Referring to this usage, Kusebius says —‘ Our Saviour’s 
resurrection being much talked of throughout Palestine, Pi 
late informed the emperor of it, as likewise of his miracles, 
of which he had heard; and that, being raised up after he 


mmentary accompanies the Mishna, it is called the Jerusalem or Baby- 
lonish Talmud. see full account of them, infra, Part Il. Book I. Chap. U. 
Sect. III. § 6. IL (HER 

5 Dr. Gregory Sharpe’s Argument in Defence of Christianity taken from 
the concessions of the most ancient adversaries, pp. 40—48. (London, 
1755, 8vo.) In the notes he has given the passages from the Talmudiced 
writers at length, in Hebrew and English. ifs 198 

¢ Dr. Lardner’s Jewish pha gi chap. v. Works, vol. vii. pp. }+o— 
161. 8vo. or vol. iii. pp. 547—560. 4to. 

« In his Traité de fa Vérité de la Religion Chrétienne, tom. X. pp. 253-— 


8 See a further account of these Acta in Adams’s Roman Antiquities, p. 18 
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had been put to death, he was already believed by many to 
be a God.! ‘These accounts, were never published for 
eneral perusal, but were deposited among the archives of 
the empire, where they served as a fund of information to 
historians. Hence we find, long before the time of Kuse- 
bius, that the primitive Christians, in their disputes with 
the Gentiles, appealed to these acts of Pilate as to most un- 
doubted testimony. Thus, Justin Martyr, in his first apology 
for the Christians, which was presented to the emperor 
Antoninus Pius and the senate of Rome, about the year 140, 
having mentioned the crucifixion of Jesus Christ, and some 
of its attendant circumstances, adds,—‘ ind that these things 
were so done, you may know from the Acts made in the time 
of Pontius Pivate.” Afterwards, in the same a ology, 
having noticed some of our Lord’s miracles, such as healing 
diseases and raising the dead, he says,—‘‘ Ind that these things 
were done by him, you may know from the Acts made in the 
time of Pontius Piwars.”? pik: 

The learned Tertullian, in his Apology for Christianity, 
about the year 200, after speaking of our Saviour’s cru- 
cifixion and resurrection, and his appearance to the disciples, 
and ascension into heaven in the sight of the same disciples, 
who were ordained by him to publish the Gospel over the 
world, thus proceeds :—‘‘ Of all these things relating to 
Christ, Pinars himself, in his conscience already a Christian, 
sent an account to Z\berius, then emperor.” ‘The same 
writer, in the same Apology, thus relates the proceedings 
of Tiberius on receive this information :—‘ There was 
an ancient decree that no one should be received for a deity, 
unless he was first approved by the senate. Tiberius, in 
whose time the Christian name” (or religion) * had its rise. 
having received from Palestine in Syria, an account of such 
things as manifested the truth of his” (Christ’s) ‘divinity, 
aie to the senate that he should be enrolled among the 

oman gods, and gave his own prerogative vote in favour of 
the motion. But the senate’’—(without whose consent no 
deification could take place)—‘‘ rejected it, because the em- 
peror himself had declined the same honour. Nevertheless, 
the emperor persisted in his opinion, and threatened punish- 
ment to the accusers of the Christians. Search your own 
COMMENTARIES (or public writings), you will there find that 
ero was the first who raged with the imperial sword against 
this sect, when rising most at Rome.’ 'These testimonies of 
Justin and Tertullian are taken from public apologies for the 
Christian religion, which were presented either to the em- 
peror and senate of Rome, or to magistrates of public 
authority and great distinction in the Roman empire. 
Now it is incredible that such writers would have mrade 
such appeals, especially to the very persons in whose cus- 
tody these documents were, had they not been fully satisfied 
of their existence and contents. 

(2.) Sueronivs, a Roman historian who flourished in the 
reign of the emperor Trajan, a.p. 116, refers to Christ, 
when he says that ‘ Claudius Cesar expelled the Jews 
frorn Rome, because they raised continual tumults at the in- 
stigation of Christ,”’® who (it is well known) was sometimes 


1 Euseb. Eccl. Hist, lib. ii. c. 2. 

2 Justin Martyr, Apol. prima, pp. 65. 72. edit. Benedict. 

3 Tertullian, Apologia, c. 2l. 

4 Tertullian, Apol.c.5. To Tertullian’s account, Eusebius adds, that 
Tiberius threatened the accusers of the Christians with the punishment 
of death: and he considers this interference of the Roman emperor as 
providentially designed to promote the propagation of the Gospel, in its 
infancy, without molestation ; while both he and Chrysustom consider the 
remarkable refusal of the Roman senate to deify Christ, as equally owing 
to the control of Divine Providence, in order that the Divinity of Christ 
might be established, not by human authority, but by the mighty power of 
God ; and that Jesus might. not be ranked or associated among the many 
infamous characters who were deified by the Romans. Eusebius, Hist. 
Eccl. lib. ii. c. 2. Chrysostom, Homil. 26. in 2 Cor. Op. tom: x. p. 624. A. 
The originals of all the preceding passages are given by Dr. Lardner, who 
has investigated the subjects of the acts of Pilate, and his letter to Tiberius, 
with his accustomed minuteness and accuracy. See Heathen Testimo- 
nies, chap. ii. Works, vol. vii. pp. 231—244. 8vo.; or vol. iii. pp. 599—606. 
4to. The same subject is also copiously treated by Vernet, in his Traité 
de la Verite de la Religion Chrétienne. tom. ix. pp. 283—354. 

§ Judzos, impulsore Chresto, assidue tumultuantes Romi expulit. Sue- 
tonius, in Claudio. c. 25. Though the Jews alone are mentioned by the 
historian, yet, from the nature of the thing, we understand that Christians 
were comprehended in it; for the first professors of Christianity being of 
the Jewish nation were for some time confounded with the disciples of 
Moses, and participated in all the hardships that were imposed on thein. 
Accordingly, in Acts xviii. 2. we read of Aquila and Priscilla, two Jewish 
Christians, who had-been banished from Rome by the above-mentioned 
edict of Claudius. The historian attributes the tumults of the Jews in that 
city to the instigation of Christ; but the true state of the affair was this: 
—The admission of the Gentiles into the Christian church without subject: 
ing them to the institutions of Moses, giving great offence to the Judaizing 
Christians at Rome, they joined their unbelieving brethren in opposing, 
not only the Gentile converts, but also such of their own nation as 
espoused thelr cause, Of all nations,:the Jews were the most fierce and 
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called Chrestus, and his disciples Chrestians.® This event 
took place a. p. 52, within twenty years after the crucifixion. 

(3.) Tacitus, the historian, who also flourished under 
Trajan, a. p. 110, when writing the history of Nero (Clau- 
dius’s successor), and speaking of the Christians, A.D. 64, 
says that “the author of that (sect or) name was Christus, 
who in the reign of Tiberius was punished with death, as a 
criminal, by the procurator Pontius Pilate.’ And, , 

4,) The younger Puiny, in his celebrated letter to Trajan, 
written A.D. 107, says that Jesus was worshipped by his 
followers as God.—“ They sing among themselves, alter- 
nately, a hymn to Christ as to God.” 

(5.) The historian Aiurus Lampripws relates, that the 
emperor Alexander Severus (who reigned from a. D. 222 to 
235), had two private chapels, one more honourable than the 
other; and that in the former ‘ were the deified emperors, 
and also some eminently good men, and among them Apol- 
lonius, and as a writer of his time says, Christ, Abraham, 
and Orpheus (whom he considered as deities), and the images 
of his ancestors.’’? The same historian adds, that the em- 

eror ** wished to erect a temple to Christ, and to receive 

im among the gods. But he was forbidden by those who 
consulted Shs oracles, they having found that, if that was 
done, all men would become Christians, and the other tem- 

les be forsaken.’7!9 ‘ Z é 

(6.) Census, one of the bitterest antagonists of Chris- 
tianity, who wrote in the latter part of the second century, 
speaks of the founder of the Christian religion as having 
lived but a very few years before his time, and mentions the 
principal facts of the Gospel history relative to Jesus Christ, 
—declaring that he had copied the account from the writings 
of the evangelists. He quotes these books (as we have 
already had oecasion to remark),!! and makes extracts from 
them us being composed by the disciples and companions 
of Jesus, and under the names which they now bear. He 
takes notice particularly of his incarnation ; his being born 
of a virgin; his being worshipped by the magi; his flight 
into Egypt, and the slaughter of the infants. He speaks 
of Christ’s baptism by John, of the descent of the Holy Spirit 
in the form of a dove, and of the voice from heaven, de- 
claring him to be the Son of God; of his being acéounted 
a prophet by his disciples; of his foretelling who should 
betray him, as well as the circumstances of his death and 
resurrection. He allows that Christ was considered as a 
divine person by his disciples, who worshipped him; and 
notices all the circumstances attending the crucifixion of 
Christ, and his appearing to his disciples afterwards. He 
frequently alludes to the Holy Spirit, mentions God under 
the title of the Most High, and speaks collectively of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. He acknowledges the mira- 
cles wrought by Jesus Christ, by which he engaged great 
multitudes to adhere to him as the Messiah. "That these 
miracles were really performed, he never disputes cr denies, 
but ascribes them to the magic art, which (he says) Christ 
learned in Keypt.!2 

(7.) Porrnyry, another learned antagonist of Christian- 
ity, who flourished about a century after Celsus, has also 
borne evidence to the genuineness of the books received b 
the Christians.!3 He not only allowed that there was pe 
a person as Jesus Christ, but also honoured him as a pious 
ieee who was conveyed into heaven, as being approved 

y the gods.'4 
(8.) About the middle of the fourth century reigned the 


obstinate in their religious disputes; and the preaching of the Gospel 
to the Gentiles was particularly offensive to them. In Asia Minor and in 
Greece they opposed it by main force, as we learn from Acts xvi.—xviii. ; 
whence it is highly probable that in this quarrel they proceeded to similar 
outrages at Rome also. Macknight’s Credibility of the Gospel History, p. 
300. The decree above noticed, which was issued, not by the senate, but 
Me thesemperor Claudius himself, continued in force only during his life, 
if so long; for, in no long time after this, Rome abounded again with Jews 

* Perperam Chrestianus pronunciatur a vobis. Tertullian, Apol. c 3, 
Sed exponenda hujus nominis ratio est, propter ignorantium errorem, qui 
cum immutata litera Chrestum solent dicere. Lactantius. Instit. Divin. lib. 
iv. c.7, Lucian, or the author of the dialogue entitled Philopatris, which 
is ascribed to him, also calls Jesus, Chrestus. Lardner, vol. viii. p. 78. 8vo 
or vol. iv. p. 154. 4to. 

7 Auctor nominis ejus Christus, qui Tiberio imperante per procuratorem 
Pontium Pilatum supplicio affectus erat. Tacit. Annal. lib. xv. c. 44. 
® Carmenque Christo, quasi Deo, dicere secum invicem. Plin. 

lib. x. ep. 97. tom. ii. p. 128. edit. Bipont. 
® Lampridius, in viti Severi, c. 29. apud Historie Auguste Scriptores, 
vol. i. p. 278. edit. Bipont. 
10 mee c. 43. ve oe oe “ 42 See pp. 46, 47. supra. 
12 Lardner’s Heathen Testimonies, chap. xviii. Works, vol. viii. pp. 
69. 8vo. or vol. iv. pp. 113—149. 4to. : : Seg 
13 See p. 47. supra. j 
14 Lardner’s Heathen Testimonies, chap. xxxvii. Works, vol. viii, op, 176 
248. 8vo0, ; or vol..iv. pp, 209—250. 4to. P 
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emperor Jutian. It is aremarkable fact, that this ver 
tearned and inveterate enemy of the Christian name and fait 


could produce xo counter evidence in refutation of the truth 


of the evangelical history, though (as we have already seen)! 
he attests the genuineness and early date of the four Gospels ; 
and that he never attempted to deny the reality of Christ’s 
miracles. Jesus, he says, did nothing worthy of fame, un- 
less any one can suppose that curing the lame and the blind, 
and exorcising demons in the villages of Bethsaida, are some 
of the greatest works. He acknowledges that Jesus had a 
sovereign power over impure spirits ; that he walked on the 
surface of the deep, and expelled demons. He endeavours 
to depreciate these wonderful works, but in vain. The con- 
sequence is undeniable ; such works are good proofs of a di- 
vine mission.? 

(9.) Lastly, to omit the very numerous intervening testi- 
monies that might be adduced, Mouammen (who lived in the 
latter end of the fifth and the former part of the sixth cen- 
tury), though he assumed the honour of delivering to man- 
kind a new revelation, expressly acknowledged the authority 
of the Gospels. He speaks of Jesus Christ and of his mother 
by their names, and calls him the Word of God. He says, 
that he was miraculously born of a virgin ; acknowledges the 
truth of his miracles and prophecies; and speaks of his death 
and ascension, of his apostles, of the unbelief of the Jews, of 
Zecharias the father of John the Baptist, and of the Baptist 
himself, describing his character in a manner perfectly con- 
formable to the Gospels.® 

2. ‘Testimonies or HeaTHEN ADVERSARIES TO THE Lives 
AND CHARACTERS OF THE FIRST CHRISTIANS. 

(1.) The first persecution of the Christians was raised by 
the emperor Nero, a. D. 65, that is, about thirty years after 
the crucifixion of Jesus Christ. Concerning this persecution, 
we have the testimonies of two Roman historians, Tacitus 
and Suetonius. 

T'acirus was contemporary with the apostles. Relating 
the great fire at Rome; in the tenth year of Nero’s reign, he 
says, that the people imputed that calamity to the emperor, 
who (they imagined) had set fire to the city, that he might 
have the glory of rebuilding it more magnificently, and of 
calling it after his own name ; but that Nero charged the crime 
-on the Christians, and, in order to give the more plausible 
colour to this calumny, he put great numbers of them to 
death in the most cruel manner., With the view of conciliat- 
ing the people, he expended great sums in adorning the city, 
he bestowed largesses on those who had suffered by the fire, 
and offered many expiatory sacrifices to appease the gods. 
The historian’s words are :—‘* But neither human assistance, 
nor the largesses of che emperor, nor all the atonements offer- 
ed to the gods, availed: the infamy of that horrible transac- 
tion still adhered to him. ‘T'o suppress, if possible, this com- 
mon rumour, Nero procured others to be accused, and 
punished with exquisite tortures a race of men detested for 
their evil practices, who were commonly known by the name 
of Christians. ‘The author of that sect (or name) was Chris- 
tus, who in the reign of’Tiberius was punished with death, as 
a criminal, by the procurator Pontius Pilate. But this pesti- 
lent superstition, though checked for awhile, broke out afresh, 
not only in Judea, where the evil first originated, but even in 
the city (of Rome), the common sink into which every thing 
filthy and abominable flows from all quarters of the world. 
At first those only were apprehended who confessed them- 
selves of that sect ; afterwards a vast multitude discovered by 
them; all of whom were condemned, not so much for the 
crime of burning the city, as for their enmity to mankind. 
Their executions were so contrived as to expose them to de- 
rision and contempt. Some were covered over with the skins 
of wild beasts, that they might be torn to pieces by dogs ; 
some were crucified ; while others, having been daubed over 
with combustible materials, were set up as lights in the night- 
time, and thus burnt to death. For these spectacles Nero gave 
his own gardens, and, at the same time, exhibited there the 
diversions of the circus ; sometimes standing in the crowd as 
a spectator, in the habit of a charioteer, and at other times 
driving a chariot himself; until at length these men, though 
really criminal and deserving exemplary punishment, began 
to be commiserated, as people who were destroyed, not out 

‘ 


1 See p. 47. supra. x 

3 Laranees Heath. Test. chap. xliv. Works, vol. vill. pp» 355—423. 8v0.; 
or vol. iv. pp. 311—348. 4to. : 

3 See the Koran, chapter 3, 4, 5, 6. 19, Dr. Macknight has collected and 
inserted the passages at length in his Credibility of the Gospel History, pp. 
240, 341. } 
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of regard to the public welfare, but only to gratify the cruelty 
of one man.*’4 

The testimony which Sueronius bears to this persecution 
is inthe following words :—‘‘ The Christians likewise were 
severely punished,—a sort of people addicted to a new and 
mischievous superstition.’’ 

The preceding accounts of the persecution of the Christians 
by Nero are further confirmed by Martial, the epigrammatist 
(who lived at the close of the first century), and by Juvenal, 
the satirist (who flourished during the reigns of Domitian, 
Nerva, Trajan, and Adrian), both of whom alluded to the 
Neronian persecution, and especially to the pitched coat in 
which the Christians were burnt. 

Martial has an epigram, of which the following is a literal 
translation :—‘¢ You have, perhaps, lately seen acted on the 
theatre, Mucius, who thrust his hand into the fire : if'you think 
such a person patient, valiant, stout, you are a senseless 
dotard. Forit isa much greater thing, when threatened with 
the troublesome coat, to say, ‘1 do not sacrifice,’ than to obey 
the command, ‘ Burn the hand.’ 6 This troublesome coat or 
shirt of the Christians was made like a sack, of paper or coarse 
linen cloth, either besmeared with pitch, wax, or sulphur, and 
similar combustible materials, or dipped in them : it was then 

ut upon the Christians ; and, in order that they might be 
sept upright,—the better to resemble a flaming torch,—their 
chins were severally fastened to stakes fixed in the ground.’ 

In his first satire, Juvenal has the following allusion :— 


Now dare 
To glance at Tigellinus, and you glare ' 
In that pitch’d shirt in which such crowds expire, 
Chain’d to the bloody stake, and wrapp’d in fire.8 


Or, more literally, ‘ Describe a great villain, such as was 
Tigellinus” (a corrupt minister under Nero), “¢ and you shall 
sufier the same punishment with those, who stand burning in 
their own flames and smoke, their head being held up by a 
stake fixed to a chain, till they make along stream” (ot blood 
and fluid sulphur) ‘* on the ground.’ 

The above-cited testimony of Tacitus, corroborated as it is 
by contemporary writers, is a very important confirmation of 
the evangelical history. In it the historian asserts, 1. That 
Jesus Christ was put to death as a malefactor by Pontius Pi- 
late, procurator under Tiberius ; 2. That from Christ the peo- 
ie called Christians derived their name and sentiments; 3. 

hat this religion or superstition (as he terms it) had its rise 
in Judea, where it also spread, notwithstanding the ignomi- 
nious death of its founder, and the opposition which his follow- 
ers afterwards experienced from the people of that country ; 
4. That it was propagated from Judza into other parts of the 
world as far as Rome; where in the tenth or eleventh yea1 
of Nero, and before that time, the Christians were very nu: 
merous ;'0 and, 5. That the professors of this religion were 
reproached and hated, and underwent many and grievous suf 
ferings.¥ 


4 Tacitus, Annal. lib. xv. c. 44. Lardner’s Heathen Testimonies, chap. v. 
Works, vol. vii. pp. 251—259. Svo. ;_ or vol. iii. pp. 610—614. 4to. “ 

5 Suetonius in Nema, c. xvi. Lardner, chap. viii. Works, vol. vil. pp. 
265—272, 8vo.; or vol. iii. pp. 618—622. 4to. 

6 In matutina nuper spectatus arena 
Mucius, imposuit qui sua membra focis, 
Si patiens fortisque tibi durusque videtur, 
Abderitane pectora plebis habes. 
Nam cum dictatur, tunicd presente molestd, | 
“Ure manum,” plus est dicere: “ Non facio.” _ 
Martial, lib. x. epigr. 25. 
+ Lardner, chap. vi. Works, vol. vii. pp. 260-262. Svo. ; or vol. iii. pp. 61g 
a Mr. Gifford’s translation, p.27. The original passage is thus :— 
Pone Tigellinum, tzda lucebis in illa, 
Qua stantes ardent, qui fixo gutture fumant, 
Et latum media sulcum deducit arend.— 
Juven. Sat. lib. i. 155—157. 

9 Lardner, ch. vii. Works, vol. vii. pp. 262—265. 8vo.; or vol. iii, pp. 616 
—618. Ato. : is : : 

10 The expression of Tacitus, is ingens multitudo, a vast multitude ; 
which Voltaire, with his accustomed disregard of truth, has represented aa 
only a few poor wretches, who were sacrificed to public vengeance. Essay 
on History, vol. i. ch. v. p- 60. Nugent’s translation. Dr. Macknight has 
completely exposed the falsehood of that rofligate writer, in his Credibility 
of the Gospel History, pp. 300—302. Mr. Gibbon’s false translation and mis. 
representations of the passage of Tacitus above cited are ably exposed in 
the appendix to Bishop Watson’s Apology for the Bible, addressed to the 
historian. j 

11 On the above-cited passage of Tacitus, Gibbon has the following re- 
mark :—‘‘ The most sceptical criticism is obliged to respect the TRU TH of 
this extraordinary fact (the persecution of the Christians under Nero), 
AND THE INTEGRITY OF THIS CELEBRATED PASSAGE OF TACITUS. | The FORMER 
(its truth) is confirmed by the diligent and accurate Sueionius, who men 
lions the punishment which Nera inflicted upon the Christians. The LAt- 
TER (its integrity and genuineness) may be pRovER by the consent of the 
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(2.) The next testimony to be adduced is that of Caius 
Plinius Gacilius Secundus, better known by the name of the 
younger Puy. He was born a. D. 61 or 62 5 and, after hold- 
ing various distinguished offices, was sent to the provinces of 
Pontus and Bithynia, by the emperor Trajan, a. D. 106—108, 
as his lieutenant, and propretor, with proconsular power. 
The persecution of the Christians under that emperor had 
commenced 4. p. 100; and in that remote country there were 
at this time prodigious numbers of Christians, against whom 
Pliny, by the emperor’s edict, was obliged to use all manner 
of severity. Being, however, a person of good sense and mo- 
deration, he judged it prudent not to proceed to the extreme 
rigour of the law, until he had represented the case to Trajan, 
and had received his commands concerning it. He therefore 
wrote him the following epistle,! a. p. 107 (which is too im- 
portant to be abridged), and in the same year received the em- 
peror’s rescript :— , 

“Pliny, to the emperor Trajan, wisheth health and happi- 
ness :— 

“Ttis my constant custom, sir, to refer myselfto you, in all 
matters concerning which I have any doubt. For who can 
better direct me where I hesitate, or instruct me where I am ig- 
norant ? I have never been present at any trials of Christians ; 
so that I know not well what is the subject-matter of punish- 
ment or of inquiry, or what strictness ought to be used in 
either. Nor have I been a little perplexed to determine 
whether any difference ought to be made upon account of age, 
or whether the young and tender, and the fuil grown and ro- 
bust, ought to be treated all alike ; whether repentance should 
entitle to pardon, or whether all who have once been Chris- 
tians ought to be punished, though they are now no longer so; 
whether the name itself, although no crimes be detected, or 
crimes only belonging to the name, ought to be punished. 
Concerning all these things [ am in doubt. 

“Jn the mean time I have taken this course with all who 
have been brought before me, and have been accused as Chris- 
tians. Ihave put the question to them, Whether they were 
Christians. Upon their confessing to me that they were, I 
Tepeated the question a second and a thire time, threatening 
also to punish them with death. Such as still persisted, I 
ordered away to be punished; for it was no doubt with me, 
whatever might be the nature of their opinion, that contumacy 
and inflexible obstinacy ought to be punished. There were 
others of the Same infatuation, whom, because they are Ro- 
man citizens, I have noted down to be sent to the city. 

“Jn a short time, the crime spreading itself, even whilst 
under persecution, as is usual in such eases, divers sorts of 
people came in my way. An information was presented to 
me, without mentioning the author, containing the names of 
many persons, who, upon examination, denied that they were 
Christians, or had ever been so ; who repeated after me an in- 
vocation of the gods, and with wine and frankincense made 
supplication to your image, which, for that purpose, I had 
caused to be brought and set before them, together with the 
statues of the deities. Moreover, they reviled the name of 
Christ, none of which things, as is said, they who are really 
Christians can by any means be compelled to do. These, 
therefore, I thought proper todischarge. Others were named 
by an informer, who at first confessed themselves Christians, 
and afterwards denied it; the rest said they had been Chris- 
tians, but had left them—some three years ago, some longer, 
and one or more, above twenty years. They all worshipped 
your image, and the statues of the gods; these also reviled 
Christ. They affirmed that the whole of their fault or error lay 
im this, that they were wont to meet together, on a stated day, be- 


most ancient manuscripts ; by the inimitable character of Tacitus ; by his 
reputation, which guarded his text from the interpolalions of pious fraud ; 
and by the purport of his narration.” (Decline and Fall, vol. ii. pp. 407, 
408.) Such is tue observation of the elegant and learned historian, whose 
hatred of Christianity has led him, in other parts of his work, to misrepre- 
sent both it and the Christians: yeh in defiance of all historical and critical 
testimony, a modern opposer of revelation has affirmed, that ‘the texts 
which are to be found in the works of Tacitus are too much suspected of in- 
terpolations to be adduced asan authority !’? The effrontery of this asser- 
tion is only surpassed by the wilful ignorance which it exhibits, especially 
as the writer alluded to reprinted Gibbon’s misrepresentations of Christians 
and Christianity, in a cheap form, in order to deceive and mislead the un- 
wary.—The reader, who is lesirous of prosecuting this subiect further, 
will find the historical testimonies of Tacitus and Suetonins completely vin. 
dicated in pp. 352. el seg. of Mr. W. A. Hails’s “ Remarks on Volney’s Ruins” 
ee ends pacerved ead ably written treatise, in which the so- 

istry and false assertions of that most insidio i 
bes: fully a oy refuted. rama 

+ Pliny, Epist. lib. x. ep. 97. tom. ii. pp. 127—129. edit. Bi is re- 
printed by Dr. Lardner, whose malatiocire have given, he pea ne ilu 
trated both the epistle of the philosopher and the emperor Trajan’s re- 
script with numerous valuable observations. Heathen Testimonies, chap 
tx. orks, vol. vil. pp. 287—344, 8vo.; or vol. iv. pp. 10—43. dto. ” 6 
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fore it was light, and sing among themselves, alternately, a 
hymn to Christ as God ; and to bin themselves by a solemn oath 
(sacramento), not to the commission of any wickedness, but not 
to be guilty of theft, or robbery, or adullery, never to falsify their 
word, nor to deny a pledge committed to them, when called upon 
to return it. When these things were performed, it was their 
custom to separate, and then to come togel. er again to a meal, 
which they ate in common, without any disorder ; but this the 
had forborne since the publication of my edict, by which, accor 
ing to your commands, I prohibited assemblies. 

“¢ After receiving this account, 1 judged it the more nezes- 
sary to examine, and that by torture, two maid-servants, 
which were called ministers. “But I have discovered nothing 
beside an evil and excessive superstition. Suspending 
therefore all judicial proceedings, I have recourse to you for 
advice; for it has appeared unto me a matter highly deserv- 
ing consideration, especially wpon account of the great number 
of persons who are in danger of suffering; for many of all 
ages, and every rank, of both sexes Lkewise, are accused, and 
will be accused. Nor has the contagion of this superstition 
seized cities only, but the lesser towns also, and the open coun- 
try. Nevertheless, it seems to me that it may be restrained 
and corrected. It is certain that the temples, which were 
almost forsaken, begin to be more frequented; and the sa- 
cred solemnities, after a long intermission, are revived. 
Victims likewise are every where proug up, whereas for 
some time there were few purchasers. hence it is easy 
to imagine what numbers of men might be reclaimed, if par- 
don were granted to those who shall repent.” 

To the preceding letter, the emperor Trajan sent the fol- 
lowing reply :— 5 

“Trajan to Pliny, wisheth health and happiness :— 

“You have taken the right method, my ee in -your 
proceedings with those who have been brought before you 
as Christians; for it is impossible to establish any one rule 
that shall hold universally. ‘They are not to be sought for. 
If any are brought before you, and are convicted, they ought 
to be punished. However, he that denies his being a Chris- 
tian, and makes it evident in fact, that is, by supplicating to 
our gods, though he be suspected to have been so formerly, 
let him be pardoned upon repentance. But in no case, of 
any crime whatever, may a bill of information be received, 
without being signed by him who presents it; for that would 
be a dangerous precedent, and unworthy of my government.” 

The preceding letter and rescript furnish numerous im- 
portant testimonies to the state of Christianity, and to the 
purity of Christian principles. We lear from it, in the 
FirsT place, the great progress of the Christian religion in a 
short space of time. Christianity was neither known nor 
heard of in the world before the reign of Tiberius. Eighty 
years had not elapsed since the crucifixion of Jesus, when 
Pliny wrote this letter, nor seventy years since the disciples 
of Jesus began to make any mention of him to the Gentiles; 
and yet there were at this time great numbers of men whom 
Pliny repeatedly terms Christians, in that part of Asia where 
he presided, at a great distance from Judea. Christians 
there were every where, throughout the whole extent of his 
province, in cities, in villages, and in the open country. 
Among them were persons of all ages, of every rank and 
condition, and of both sexes; and some of them also were 
citizens of Rome. The prevalence of Christianity appears 
likewise from the universal decay of pagan worship: the 
temples were deserted, and the sacrifices discontinued. 
Beasts, brought to market for victims, had few purchasers. 
So many were accused, and were in danger of suffering on 
account of the prevalence of this opinion, as gave the presi- 
dent no small concern. Further, it is evident that there were 
not only many at this time who bore the Christian name, 
but that such people had been there for many years: some, 
for several years; and one or more, who hea een brought 
before Pliny, had professed Christianity, and had renounced 
it more than twenty reer All which cireumstances prove 
that Christianity had been planted there for many years be- 
fore his arrival. Such an increase, indeed, could only be the 
work of time.—SEconDLy, Pliny’s letter bears a noble testi- 
mony to the fortitude of the Christians in suffering, and tc 
their steady perseverance in the faith of Jesus Christ; and 
it also communicates several interesting particulars relative 
to their religious belief and worship. More particularly, 
1, They disowned all the gods of the heathens, and would 
not worship the images of the emperors or of their gods. 
The poopie who embraced this religion forsook the heathen 

ples and altars, and offered no sacrifices there. 2.. They 
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assembled together on a stated day, which we know from 
the collateral testimony of Christian writers was the Lord’s 
day or Sunday, on which day Christians celebrate the 
weekly festival of Christ’s resurrection. 3. When they 
were assembled, Pliny 3 that they sang a hymn to Christ 
as God; and also engaged themselves, “ by an oath, not to 
commit theft, or robbery, or adultery, never to falsify their 
word, nor to deny a pledge committed to them.”? This ac- 
count is highly to the honour of the first Christians. They 
paid divine worship to their God and Saviour, Jesus Christ, 
and devoted themselves to the practice of moral virtue.— 
Lastty, both the epistle of Pliny, and the letter or reseript 
of Trajan, attest the innocence and virtue of the first Chris- 
tians. From the former it is evident that no crime, besides 
that of their religion, was proved against any of those who 
were brought before Pliny. Even their accusers and prose- 
cutors alleged nothing else against them, but that they were 
Christians: he examined apostates; he put to the torture 
two young women who were ministers or deaconesses, and 
yet he discovered nothing but what was quite harmless. The 
only charge against them is an absurd superstition, and ob- 
stinacy in adhering to it. ‘Trajan’s rescript affords equally 
strong proof of the innocence of these men. He knew not 
of any offence of which they were guilty, excepting only that 
they did not supplicate the heathen deities. The honesty 
and innocency of these men oblige us to pay great regard to 
their belief and profession of the Christian religion. If they 
were sober and discreet before they embraced it, we may be 
éure that there ‘hen were such evidences of its truth as ap- 
proved themselves to serious persons. If they are supposed 
to have formerly been vicious and irregular, here is a strong 

roof of the truth and goodness of Christianity, inasmuch as 
it had so great an influence on the minds of men, at a time 
when they might easily know whether it was well grounded 
or not. i either case, it is an honour to these principles, 
that those who embraced them maintained such innocence in 
their lives, that their enemies, even after the strictest inqui- 
ries, could discover nothing criminal against them. 

(3.) A. p. 176. Crusus ridicules the Christians for their 
worship of Christ, and attests the gradual increase of their 
numbers. He also acknowledges. that there were modest, 
temperate, and intelligent persons among them,! and bears 
witness to their constancy in the faith of Christ. At the 
very time when he wrote against them, they were sufferin 
a grievous persecution, but were enabled to withstand bot 
his sharp-pointed pen, and also the sword of the magis- 
trate.” 

(4.) Lucian, the contemporary of Celsus, was a bitter 
enemy of the Christians. In his account of the death of the 
philosopher Peregrinus, he bears authentic testimony to the 
principal facts and principles of Caesonnys that its founder 
was crucified in Palestine, and worshipped by the Christians, 
who entertained peculiarly strong hopes of immortal life, and 

eat contempt for this world and its enjoyments; and that 
they courageously endured many afflictions on account of 
their principles, and sometimes surrendered themselves to 
sufferings. Honesty and probity prevailed so much among 
them, that they trusted each other without security. Their 
Master had earnestly recommended to all his followers mu- 
tual love, by which also they were much distinguished. In 
his piece, entitled Alexander or Pseudomantis, he says, that 
they were well known in the world by the name of Chris- 
tians; that they were at that time numerous in Pontus, 
Paphlagonia, and the neighbouring countries; and, finally, 
that they were formidable to cheats and impostors. And in 
the dialogue entitled Philopatris (which, if not written by 
Lucian himself, to whom it is usually ascribed, was com- 
posed not long after his time), there are numerous allusions 
to the writings, principles, and practices of Christians, all 
of which are ridiculed, and especially their belief of the doc- 
trine of the ‘Trinity.’ ae 

(5.) The fortitude and constancy of the Christians under 
persecution is referred to by Epicrerus (a. D. 109), under 
the name of Galileans.? The emperor Marcus AnToniNuS 
(4. D. 161) mentions the Christians as examples of an ob- 
stinate contempt of death.» And GaLen (A. D. 200) ac- 


1 Vide Origen, contra Celsum, lib. i. p. 22. edit. Cantab. 1677. 
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knowledges the constancy of Cnristiars in their principles. 
PorpHyry (A. D. he acknowledges that they were then 
very numerous in the Roman empire, and un willingly adinits 
the miracles wrought by the apostles, which, however, he 
ascribes to the magic art; and he endeavoured to expose 
them to popular reproach by insinuating that they were the 
causes of the calamities that befell the Roman empire.’ 

6.) Lastly the emperor JuLian (a. D. 361), though he 
endeavours to lessen the number of the early believers in 
Jesus, yet is constrained to acknowledge that there were 
multitudes of such men in Greece and Italy before John 
wrote his Gospel, and that they were not confined to the 
lower classes; men of character—such as Cornelius, a Ro- 
man centurion, at Cesarea, and Sergius Paulus, proconsul 
of peat bein converted to the faith of Jesus before the 
end of Claudius’s reign (who ascended the imperial throne 
A. D. 41, and died a. p. 54); and he frequently speaks, with 
much indignation, of Peter and Paul, those two great apos- 
tles of Jesus, and successful preachers of his Gospel. So 
that, upon the whole, the apostate emperor Julian has unde- 
signedly borne testimony to the truth of many things re- 
corded in the New Testament. He aimed to overthrow the 
Christian religion, but has conrirmep it: his arguments 
against it are perfectly harmless, and insufficient to unsettle 
the weakest Christian; for he lias not made one objection 
of moment against the Christian religion, as contained in the 
genuine and authentic boolis of the New ‘l'estament.3 

VI. Thus do all the inveterate enemies of Christianity— 
from its first origin to its complete establishment in the then 
known world, in the fourth century of the Christian era— 
unite in giving an honourable testimony to the character of 
Christ, the reality of his miracles, to the genuineness, au- 
thenticity, and credibility of the writings of the New Testa- 
ment, and to the wide and rapid progress of the Christian 
religion, as well as to the unity of the objects of the Chris- 
tian faith and worship, the blameless lives of the Christians, 
and their unshaken constancy in adhering to their holy pro- 
fession, regardless of the most sanguinary and exquisite tor- 
ments that could be inflicted on them. It is true that, con- 
cerning many important articles of Scripture history, the 
Greek and Latin writers now extant are totally silent; and 
hence some have attempted to raise an argument against the 
credibility of this history. Buz the silence of the writers in 
question may be satisfactorily accounted for, by their great 
ignorance of such facts as occurred very long before their 
own time, and by the peculiar contempt entertained for both 
Jews and Christians, arising from the diversity of their cus- 
toms and institutions. ‘To these general considerations we 
may add, particularly with reference to the silence of pro- 
fane historians relative to the remarkable events in the life 
of Christ :— 

1. That many books of those remote ages are Lost, in which 
it is very possible that’ some mention might have been made of 
these fucis. 


Hence it has happened that many occurrences which are re- 
lated in the evangelical history, are not to be found in the writ- 
ings of the heathens. Of these writings, indeed, we have now 
but few remaining in comparison of their origina] number; and 
those which are extant, are only fragments of preceding histo- 
ries. Thus, the mighty works performed by Jesus Christ, and 
the monuments of the great achievements that took place in the 
age when he was born, are now missing or lost. All the history 
of Dion Cassius, from the consulships cf Antistius and Balbus 
to the consulships of Messala and Cinna (that is, for the space 
of ten years—five years before and five years after the birth of 
Christ) is totally lost, as also is Livy’s history of the same pe- 
riod. In vain, therefore, does any one expect to find the re- 
markable passages concerning the birth of Christ in these writers; 
and much more vain is it to look for these things in those writers 
whose histories are altogether missing at this day. ‘To instance 
only the census or enrolment ordercd by Augustus, and men- 
tioned by Luke (ii. 1, 2.), the silence of historians concerning 
which has been a favourite topic with objectors :—there can be 
no doubt but that some one of the Roman historians did record 
that transaction (for the Romans have sedulously recorded every 
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thing that was connected with the grandeur and riches of their 
empire); though their writings are now lost, either by negli- 
gence—by fire—by the irruption of the barbarous nations into 
Italy—or by age and length of time. It is evident that some one 
historian did mention the census above alluded to; otherwise, 
whence did Suidas derive information of the fact—that Augustus 
sent TWENTY SELECT MEN, of acknowledged character for virtue 
and integrity, into arn the provinces of the empire, to take a 
census both of men and of property, and commanded that a just 
proportion of the latter should be brought into the imperial trea- 
sury? And this, Suidas adds, was the rrrst census.) 


2. Some of the Roman historians, whose works have come 
down to our time, are DEFECTIVE. 


This is particularly the case with Livy and Tacitus, from 
whom we cannot expect any narrative of events that have refer- 
ence to the birth of Christ, or to any great occurrence that took 
place about that time. For Livy wrote only to the commence- 
ment of Augustus’s reign, which was before the time of Christ ; 
consequently he could not record so memorable an event as that 
of a census throughout the Roman empire, which did not take 
place until the ¢hzréieth year of Augustus’s reign. And no no- 
tice could be taken of that transaction by Tacitus, because he 
does not go so far back as Augustus. His Annals begin with 
the reign of Tiberius, and continue to the death of Nero: his 
books of History begin where the Annals terminate, and con- 
clude with Vespasian’s expedition against the Jews. For the 
knowledge of the transactions intervening between the close of 
Livy and the commencement of Tacitus, we are indebted to Vel- 
leius Paterculus, Florus, Plutarch, Dion Cassius, Justin, and 
others, who lived long after the time of Augustus, and who com- 
piled their histories from such materials as they could command, 
Florus, in particular, is only an abbreviator of Livy, from whom 
little consequently can be expected. Though Velleius Patercu- 
lus advances a little further, yet he is merely an epitomiser ; and 
as Justin, who flourished in the reign of the emperor Antoninus 
Pius, only abridged the history of Trogus Pompeius, which he 
did not continue, we cannot, therefore, expect any information 
from him relative to the birth of Christ. Appian has altogether 
omitted Judaa in the description which he has left us of the Ro- 
man empire. These facts will account for the silence of the 
generality of the pagan writers concerning the events reiated in 
the Gospel history: while the express, authentic, and genuine 
statement of Tacitus, already given,? furnishes an indisputable 
testimony to the fact, that Jesus Christ lived and was crucified 
during the reign of Tiberius, and thus completely refutes the ab- | 
surd and ignorant assertion—(an assertion, indeed, so truly ab- | 
surd as to be unworthy of notice, were it not that its effrontery | 
may impose on the unwary)—which has been lately made, viz. 
that it is not now known at what year between a. v. 60 and 169 ! 
the name of Christ was first heard of in Europe, and in that part 
of Asia which is contiguous to Europe and the Mediterranean 
Sea; and that it is evident from all existing testimony that it 
was not before the year 60 !!! 


3. Of the few remaining historians, who wrote about the ages 
in question, most were engaged on other subjects ; to which it is 
to be added, that no profane historians, whether Jews or Hea- 
thens, take notice of aL occurrences. 


Thus the obscurity of the sun at Julius Cesar’s death, which 
is said to have lasted a whole year, is not noticed by any Roman 
author except the poets Ovid and Virgil, and the philosopher 
Piiny : yet ten historians or more, in the following century, 
wrote lives of Cesar, and gave an account of his assassination 
and of several things that occurred after it. A similar prodigy 
Is reported by Cedrenus to have happened in the reign of the 
emperor Justinian; but between that time and Cedrenus, there 
were nearly twenty considerable writers, who mentioned no such 
thing. Neither Tacitus, Justin, nor Strabo, who have particu- 
larly spoken of the Jews, have noticed the existence of the Jewish 
sect of the Essenes: nay, even Josephus, the Jewish historian, 
is totally silent concerning them in his two books against Apion, 
though he has mentioned them in his other writings. Yet, will 
uny one pretend that there were no Essenes, either before or in 
the time of Christ 1—Again, neither Herodotus, nor Thucydides 
nor any other Greek writers of that time, have taken any notice 
of Rome, though the conquests of the Roman people were then 
extended far and wide, and the Romans were become great and 
formidable. Suetonius wrote the lives of the first twelve Roman 
emperors: yet if we compare his relations with the events re- 
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corded by other historians, we shail find that he has omitted 
many important transactions that were obvious. Now, to apply / 
this to our present purpose :—it is true that none of the heathen 
historians of imperial Rome have spoken of the celebrated cen- 
sus in the time of Augustus, which is mentioned by Luke (ii. 1, 
2.) : yet it does not follow that it did not actually take effect, 
since we see it is not unusual for historians to pass by some per 
sons and things, which are very remarkable and deserve to be ree 
corded. If, then, some matters, which are mentioned by the 
evangelists, are not noticed in other histories, we cannot, with 
any reason, conclude from them, that the evangelists have re- 
corded that which is false. No such thing can be inferred: 
for, even among pagan writers, there are many peculiar histori- 
cal passages related by some of them, concerning which the rest 
are totally silent. Tacitus, and Valerius Maximus, for instance, 
have narrations which are not to be found in any other Roman 
historians, and yet they are not suspected of falsehood. Why, 
then, may we not credit those things which are recorded in the 
New Testament, although no Gentile historians make any the 
slightest mention of them? Nay, the evangelical historians 
themselves do not all relate the same things ; though all of them 
have mentioned some passages, yet there are others which are 
noticed only by one or two of the evangelists; and there are 
some things or persons concerning which they are wholly silent, 
but which are as remarkable as some of those which they have 
committed to writing. Thus, the Gespels speak of the Phari- 
sees and Sadducees, and also of the Galileans and Herodians; 
and yet they take no notice whatever of the Essenes by name, 
though they were at that time a considerable sect among the 
Jews. It is no reasonable objection, therefore, to the New Tes- 
tament, that some things occur in it which are not to be found 
in very approved authors. No history, whether sacred or pro- 
fane, relates every thing. The evangelists themselves do not 
pretend to do this: we cannot, therefore, expect to find all the 
actions of Christ recorded in their writings, for one of them, who 
wrote last of all, thus expresses himself at the close of his gospel : 
—Alnd there are many other things which Jesus did; the 
which, if they should be written every one, I suppose that 
even the world itself could not contain the books that should 
be written. (John xxi. 25.) 


4, Several of the facts, relating to Christ and his miracles 
coming from Jews, would be slighted as fabulous by the Gentile 
writers, especially considering, on the one hand, how com- 
mon prodigies and magical stories were in that day; and on 
the other hand, how superstitious and credulous the Jews 


were reputed to be. 


The scene of Christ’s actions lay at a great distance from 
Greece and Italy, and authentic accounts of his miracles could 
not soon be transmitted thither: the learned Greeks and Ro- 
mans, therefore, would regard the first reports of them as idle or 
incredible tales. Besides, it was foreign to the purpose of any 
author who wrote the life of a Roman emperor, or the history of 
a celebrated war, or the annals of a particular state, to describe 
minutely a religious sect, begun in Judea by one who was re- 
jected as a deceiver in his own country. Or, if his subject led 
such a writer to mention the Christian religion, its doctrines, 
miracles, and disciples, he would naturally speak of them in such 
a manner as he himself felt affected towards them; and in what 
sovereign contempt the first Christians were held, by the gene- 
rality of profane writers, many of the passages adduced from 
their works, in the preceding pages, sufficiently attest. Lastly, 
the Christian scheme of doctrines and moral duties was so con- 
trary to the received tenets and maxims of the heathen, that it 
cannot excite surprise that many of them cared but little to in- 
quire into evidences and facts relating to it. Many, however, 
who did inquire, doubtless became Christians; their testimony 
therefore, is not to be reckoned here, : 


_ One single example will illustrate the three last observa- 
tions. ‘The preternatural darkness of three hours which pre- 
vailed in the land of Judza at the time of Christ’s crucifixion, 
and which has been recorded by three of the evangelists, is 
unnoticed by any profane historian: from which cireum- 
stance Mr. Gibbon has taken occasion to insinuate that the 
evidence of the evangelists is not sufficient to establish the 
truth of facts, unless it is supported by the concurrent testi- 
mony of pagan contemporary writers, Speaking of that 
darkness, he expresses his surprise that this miraculous event 
** passed without notice in an age oe science and history. It hap- 
pened,” he adds, “during the lifetime of Seneca and the 
elder Pliny, who must have experienced the immediate effects, or 
received the earliest intelligence of the prodigy. Each of these 
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philosophers, inva laborious work, has recorded all the great 
phenomena of nature, earthquakes, meteors, comets, and ecl: pses: 
which his indefatigable industry could collect. Both the one 
and the other have omitted to mention the greatest phenome- 
non, to which the mortal eye has been witness since the crea- 
tion of the globe. A distunct chapter of Pl ny is devoted to 
eclipses of an extraordinary nature and wausual duration : but 
he contents himself with describing the singular defect of 
light which followed the murder of Cesar, when, during the 
greatest part of the year, the orb of the sun appeared pale 
and without splendour.”! The sentences ane in italic are 
those in which the sceptical historian has had recourse to 
those misrepresentations which unhappily pervade too many 
of his splendid pages. On this passage we remark, 

First, That the eclipse being confined to Judma, its immedi- 
ate effects could not necessarily have been experienced by Se- 
neca or Pliny, neither of whom could have been on the spot in 
the reign of Tiberius, when the eclipse took place; nor can it be 
proved, that they had immediate information from all parts of 
= globe as soon as any extraordinary phenomenon had taken 
place. 

Seconoty, Neither Pliny nor Seneca have left any works that 
correspond to the historian’s pompous description. Seneca does 
not treat on eclipses at all, in the passage referred to ;? he speaks 
indeed of earthquakes, but only in a very cursory manner, and 
does not instance more than four or five, because his object was 
evidently not to write a history of them, but to investigate their 
symptoms, causes, and prognostics. The same remark applies 
to Pliny with respect to earthquakes. They are mentioned only 
to introduce philosophical observations. ‘The historian, there- 
fore, has but very feeble props to support his assertion. We may 
reasonably imagine, that if Seneca and Pliny have recorded all 
the great phenomena of nature, they must of course have ex- 
plored the Grecian and Roman histories, which were immedi- 
ate'y open to their inquiries. Now, let us try an experiment as 
to what they have derived from those sources with respect to 
eclipses. Do they mention the total eclipse of the sun, when the 
celebrated plague happened at Athens, in the first year of the 
Peloponnesian war? Do they mention the solar eclipse on the 
day when the foundations of Rome were laid? Do they men- 
tion the eclipse foretold by Thales, by which a peace was effected 
between the Medes and the Lydians? It would be too tedious 
and useless to ask for many others, which might be mentioned 
without any fear of our questions being answered mm the affir- 
mative. é 

Tuirpxy, The distinct chapter of Pliny, in which, according 
to the historian’s lofty representation, we should expect to find the 
subject of eclipses exhausted by its full and elaborate detail, con- 
sists of only eighteen words, the purport of which is, that 
“eclipses of the sun are sometimes of extraordinary duration ; 
such as that which took place on the death of Cesar, and during 
the war with Antony, when the sun appeared pale for nearly a 
year.”8 

Lastry, This miraculous preternatural darkness did not pass 
without notice. Omitting the supposed attestation of it by Phle- 
gon (a pagan chronologist who wrote during the reign of the 
emperor Hadrian,’ and whose testimony is cited by Tertullian, 
Origen, and Eusebius), and also the supposed mention of it by 
Thallus (who lived in the second century), which is cited by Ju- 
lius Africanus,’ a writer of great eminence and probity, who 
lived at the beginning of the third century ;—we may remark 
that there are two other testimonies not founded on the state- 
ments of Phlegon and Thallus, which wneguivocally confirm 
the evangelical history of the darkness at the crucifixion, viz. 
those of Tertullian and Celsus. In his Apology for the Chris- 
tians, which was addressed to their heathen adversaries, Tertul- 
lian expressly says, “ At the moment of Christ’s death, the light 
departed from the sun, and the land was darkened at noon- 
@lay ; wHicu wonpER 1s RELATED 1x YOUR OWN AN- 
NALS, any 1s preservep 1x YOUR ARCHIVES TO THIS 
DAY.” If the account of this extraordinary darkness had not 
been registered, Tertullian would have exposed both himself to 
the charge of asserting a falsehood (which charge was never 
prought against him), and also his refigion to the ridicule of his 
enemies. It is further particularly worthy of remark, that the 
darkness and earthquake at the crucifixion are both explicitly re- 

1 Decline and Fall, vol. ii. p. 379. 2 hahaa 

2 Nat. Quest. lib. vi. c.1. Op. tom. iv. pp. 309—312. edit Bipont. 
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cognised and mentioned as racts by that acute adversarv of 
Christianity, Celsus; who would not have made such an admise 
sion, if he could have possibly denied them.’ 

In addition to the preceding chservaticns, we may state 
that many good and solid reasons may be assigned wh 
profane writers have nct made mention of the darkness at the 
crucifixion, which, it is now generally admitted, was con- 
fined to the land of Judea. The most obvious is, that they 
might have no sufficient information of it. The provinces 
of the Roman empire were very extensive, and we find, in 
ae that the attention of writers was chiefly confined to 
those which were nearest to the metropolis. The ancient 
historians and biographers are remarkably concise, and seldom 
stop to mention cecurrences, which, although they may 
have happened during the times of which they write, have 
no relation whatever to their main subject. "his was their 
general rule, and there is no reason for which it should be 
violated merely to indulge the caprice of the captious, or 
satisfy the scruples of the petulant. There is no more reason 
in the nature of the thing itself why the testimony of pro- 
fane writers should be called for to support the sacred than 
the sacred should be called for to support the profane. We 
may then retort the argument, and in our tur ask the his- 
torian, and those who have lately circulated his false account 
of the progress of Christianity, how they can credit the 
accounts given by Paterculus, Pliny the elder, Valerius 
Maximus, and Seneca, when Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John take not the least notice of them? But let it be sup- 
posed that the Roman writers had received information of 
the fact in question, it is most probable that they would 
have considered it as a natural occurrence, being accustomed 
to earthquakes and darkness for whole days together, in 
consequence of the eruptions of Mount Vesuvius. Or, su 
posing that they had believed it to be a preternatural dark- 
ness, would it have been consistent with their principles as 
heathens to have mentioned it? They must plainly have 
foreseen what great advantage would have been ke to 
Christianity by it. Their readers would naturally have 
been led to inquire into the character of the extraordinar, 
person, at whose death the laws of nature were infringed, 
and this inquiry, as it would have opened a more complete 
view of the new dispensation, must have led to their con- 
version. Hence we collect a very satisfactory reason for 
their silence. Supposing that they knew the fact, and from 
motives of policy suppressed it, their silence furnishes as 
strong a proof of its truth, as their express testimony could 
possibly have done. 

Upon the whole, we may venture boldly to assert, that 
even if this fact be destitute of support from profane writers, 
it is a deficiency which may easily be dispensed with. We 
believe many things upon the evidence of one credible wit- 
ness. Butinthe case before us, we have no less than three, 
whose knowledge of the fact was never denied, whose ve- 
racity is indisputable, and integrity not to be impeached. 
So plainly are the characters of truth marked upon their 
writings, that every person of common discernment must see 
them, and he who is not satisfied as to the certainty of what 
they relate, must give up all pretensions to a sound judgment, 
and be abandoned to the incurable obstinacy of his own 
forlorn scepticism.® ae : 

An example taken from English history will confirm and 
illustrate the preceding observations. No one in our days, 
who has read the whole history of the pepielt plot in Charles 
the Second’s time, with any candour and attention, believes 
it. The incoherence, and every way incredible circumstances 
of the whole deposition, tone with the infamous charac- 
ters of the witnesses, preclude an assent. Yet, a circum 
stance to this day unaccounted for—the murder of Sir Ed- 
mundbury Godfrey—happened to give it an air of pie: 
Yet he would be thought injudicious to the last degree, who 
should thence be inclined to favour the evidence of Titus 
Oates. The case before us is opposite, indeed, but parallel. 
Christianity stands supported by evidences of the most un- 
exceptionable nature; yet the circumstance of Seneca’s and 
Pliny’s silence’concerning the eclipse or preternatural dark- 
ness (admit it only for argument’s sake) is unaccountable. 
The evidence of the Gospel is, however, by no means 
shaken, nor will be shaken, till it can be proved that we 
must beable to account for every thing in an event, before 
we admit the testimony of the event itself. ; 

In short, there is no history in the world more certain and 
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8 Kett’s Barapton Lectures, Notes and Authorities, pp. xxiv — xxxii 
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Indubitable than that contained in the Christian Scriptures, 
which is supported by the concurring testimony,—not to 
say of so many men, but of so many different nations, di- 
vided, indeed, among themselves in other particulars, but all 
uniting to confirm the truth of the facts related in the Gos- 

els. And, therefore, even though the Christian institution 

ad perished with the apostles, and there were not in the 
world at this day so much as one Christian, we should 
have the most unquestionable evidence that the persons and 
actions recorded in the Gospels, and attested by the con- 
curring voice of all nations, really existed in the country of 
Judea during the reign of Tiberius, as the evangelists have 
assured us,! 


a 


§ 8. COLLATERAL TESTIMONIES TO THE TRUTH OF THE FACTS 
RECORDED IN THE SCRIPTURES FROM COINS, MEDALS, AND 
ANCIENT MARBLES. 


J, The Mosaic narrative of the deluge confirmed by the 
Apamean medal.—l\l. Various Passages of Scripture con- 
jirmed by Egyptian Hieroglyphics.—UlI. The account of 
Pharach-Necho’s war against the Jews (2 Chron. xxxv. 
20—24.) confirmed by Herodotus, and by an ancient Egyp- 
tian tomb discovered and explored by M. Belzoni.—lV. 
Acts xiii. 7. confirmed by a medal proving that Cyprus was 
at that time under the government of a presensul.—V. Acts 
xvi. 11, 12. confirmed by a coin of Mucedonia Prima— 
VI. Acts xvi. 14. confirmed by an inscription—VII. Acts 
Xvil. 23. confirmed by inscriptions.—VIII. Acts xix. 35. 
confirmed by a medal of the city of Ephesus—IX. The 
Triumphal Arch of Titus, at Rome.—Application of this 
sort of evidence. ' 


THERE remains yet one more class of collateral testimo- 
nies to the credibility of the facts recorded in the Bible, 
which is not less important and decisive than the series of 
evidence of profane historians given in the preceding pages. 
These testimonies are furnished by ancient coins, medals, 
and inscriptions on marbles; which have survived the wreck 
of time, and are extant to this day. These remains of an- 
tiquity are allowed to be among the most important proofs of 
ancient history in general; and they afford satisfactory eon- 
firmation of many particulars related in the Scriptures. The 
most remarkable of these we now proceed to submit to the 
consideration of the reader. 

I. The Mosaic Narrative or THE Deuce 


Is confirmed by a coin struck at Apamea in the reign of Philip 
the elder. On the reverse of this medal is represented a kind 
of square chest, floating upon the waters: a man and woman 
are advancing out of it to dry land, while two other persons 
remain within. Above it flutters a dove, bearing an olive branch; 
and another bird, possibly a raven, is perched upon its roof. In 
one of the front panels of the chest is the word NOE in ancient 
Greek characters.? 


II. Various passages in the Old Testament are confirmed 
by the successful researches of Dr. Young, Mr. Salt, M. 

hampollion, M. Coquerel, and other eminent scholars, in 
deciphering the hitherto illegible hieroglyphics, which are 
still extant on ancient Egyptian monuments. ‘T'o adduce a 
few instances out of many which might be offered :— 


1. Several ages before the time of Sesostris, the shepherd 
kings, whom every circumstance proves to have been of Scythian 
origin, invaded and conquered almost the whole of Egypt, about 
the year 2082 before the Christian era, and in the time of the 
patriarch Abraham. The princes of the eighteenth dynasty (the 
Theban), whose chief was Thoutmosis I., the first sovereign 
after the shepherd kings, erected the most ancient edifices of 
Thebes and Egypt. Thoutmosis was adored asa god, under the 
name of Amenothph, because he had delivered Egypt from the 
shepherds ; the recollection of whose tyrenny was odious to the 
Egyptians and to the kings of that dynasty, to which the 
Pharaoh, mentioned in the latter part of the Book of Genesis, 
belongs. In Gen. xlvi. 34. Joseph tells his brethren that 


1 Edwards, on the Authority, &c. of Scripture, vol. i. pp, 5 
Macknight’s ace of ee es Pp. 305, 306. 343, ? i. pp. 400—420, 
2 Bryant’s Analysis of Ancient Mythology, vol. iii. pp. 46, 47. 8vo. edit. 
In the fifth volume, pp. 289—313. he has satisfactorily whdleareane 
genuineness of the Apamean medal. Seven or eight of these medals are 
known to be extant, the genuineness of whichis acknowledged by Eckhel. 
the most profound of all modern numismatologists. Seé his’ Doctrina 
Nummorum Veterum, tom iii. pp. 132. 140. 
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Every shepherd is an abomination unto the Egyptians. This 
hatred of theirs against shepherds is confirmed in a very singue 
lar manner by a very ancient mummy now at Paris, bencath 
the buskins of both whose feet is painted a shepherd, bound 
with cords? 

3. The two first Pharaohs mentioned in the Bible, one of 
whom was contemporary with Abraham (Gen. xii. 15.), and the 
other with Joseph (Gen. xxxvii. 36.), were both of the Theban 
or Diospolitan dynasty. In the arrangements of their court we 
may recognise the style and Egyptian customs which were re- 
established after the expulsion of the shepherd kings. In Exod. 
i. 11. 14. mention is made of the vast structures, in the building 
of which the Egyptians imbittered the lives of the Israelites 
with hard bondage ; and it was precisely the sovereigns of that 
dynasty, who distinguished themselves by the erection of gi- 
gantic monuments. The granite columns and apartments of 
the palace at Karnac, several temples in Nubia, the great sphinx 
of the pyramids, and the colossal obelisk of St. John of Lateran, 
attest the power of Thoutmosis III. the Moeris of the Greeks. 
Amenophis II. erected the colossal statue which attracted the 
superstitious curiosity of the Romans, Ramses (or Rameses) II. 
caused the superb obelisks at Luxor to be erected. M. Chame 
pollion read the names of all these sovereigns on the inscrip- 
tions of monuments. The Pharaoh, under whose reign Moses 
was born, was Ramses IV. surnamed Mei-Amoun, that is, the 
Friend of Ammon; who left numerous edifices built by the 
children of Israel, whom he so cruelly oppressed. He caused the 
vast palace of Medinet-Abou to be erected, as well as the tem- 
ple situated towards the southern gate of Karnac. The sar- 
cophagus of this monarch is preserved in the Louvre at Paris. 
This contemporary of Moses must have swayed the Egyptian 
sceptre more than forty years, since the Hebrew legislator passed 
forty years at his court, and a long time afterwards, it igs said 
that the king of Egypt died. Now, it appears from Manetho 
(as quoted by Josephus)‘ that this identical Ramses Mei-Amoun 
reigned sixty-six years and two months. Are not these un- 
expected agreements between sacred and profane history evident 
proofs of truth? Who then has falsified the ancient lists of 
Egyptian dynasties, the lists written on papyrus, and the ruins 
of Egypt, to make them agree so well with a few sentences 
uttered by a Christian, named Stephen (Acts vii. 18. et seg.,) 
and with a few lines written by a Jew named Moses?* Lastly, 
the Pharaoh, who witnessed the ten plagues inflicted on the 
Egyptians, was Ramses V., surnamed Amenophis, the last sove- 
reign of the eighteenth dynasty, and the father of Sesostris. His 
name is legible on several parts of the palace of Karnac, which 
was decorated by him. 

3. M. Champollion has shown that the proper names of both 
sexes in ancient Egypt are almost always composed of the names 
of gods or goddesses, In Gen. xli. 45. we read that Pharaoh gave 
to Joseph in marriage “the daughter of Potipherah, priest of 
On.” (Potipherah is constantly written Putiphar in the Coptic 
version of the Scriptures.) Onis Heliopolis, the city of the sun, 
so termed by the Greeks. Petephré,in Egyptian, means that 
which belongs to ré, or the sun. M. Champollion has de- 
monstrated that shré or ré denotes the swn, in the Egyptian 
language. Thus the hieroglyphic text completely confirms the 
book of Genesis.® 

4. In 1 Kings xi. 40. we read that Jeroboam arose and fied 
into Egypt, unto Shishak king of Egypt; and in 1 Kings xiv. 
25. and 2 Chron. xii. 2., that, in the fifth year of king Rehoboam, 
Shishak king of Egypt came up against Jerusalem. The head 
or chief of the twenty-second dynasty (the Bubastite) is by 
Manetho called Sesonschis or Sesonchosis ; and on one of the 
colonnades which decorate the first court of the great temple (or 
palace, as it has also been called) of Karnac, there are two royal 
legends or inscriptions, on one of which M. Champollion read, 
in phonetic (or vocal hieroglyphic) characters, the words,— 
Amon-mai-Sheshonk ; the well beloved of Amon (or the sun), 
Sheshonk. If we bear in mind the peculiar genius of the an- 
cient oriental languages, which, neglecting the vowels as least 
important, adhere only to the skeletons of words, that is to say 
to the consonants, it is impossible not to be struck with the 
identity of the Egyptian name Sheshonk with the letters of the 
Hebrew word pw+y saisaax or sHEsHax, and to recognise in him 


3 Revue Protestante, Juillet, 1827. p. 12. 
4 Josephus against Apion, book i. c. 15. 
een Prot. Juillet, 1827. p. 14. Coquerel, Biographie Sacrée, tom. fii. 
€ Rev. Prot. Juillet, p.18. A. L. C. Coquerel, Lettre sur le Systé 
Hieroglyphique de M. Champollion, considéré day nee 
l'Eexiture Sainte, p. 30. Amiiordan 1825. Bis mae a 
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Pharaoh who is named Shishak by the sacred historian.! In the 
same temple~or palace, M. Champollion also beheld Sesonchis 
dragging at the feet of the Theban Trinity (Amon, Mouth, and 
Koris) the chiefs of more than thirty conquered nations, among 
whom he found written in letters at full length roupanmaex, 
the king of Judah, or of the Jews2 It is further worthy of re- 
mark that the dates read by this accomplished antiquary are ex- 
pressed precisely in the same manner as we read in the Bible ;— 
In the fifth year, on the fifth day of the month, &c. This 
similitude of phraseology is very striking.? 

5. Lastly, in 2 Kings xix. 9. and Isa. xxxvii. 9. we read that 
the king of Assyria heard tidings of Tirhaka, king of Ethi- 
opia ; who is most probably the Pharaoh mentioned in Isa. 
xxxvi. 6. The hieroglyphic name Turak, the Taracus of the 
Greeks (the third king of the twenty-fifth dynasty of Manetho, 
who terms him an Ethiopian), was read by M. Champollion on 
many monuments; and Mr. Salt, without any intercourse with 
him, having observed’ that the Egyptians wrote the names of 
their Greek sovereigns in hieroglyphic characters, as well as 
those of the Roman emperors, conceived the ingenious idea of 
inquiring whether they might not have followed the same prac- 
tice with regard to the inscriptions of the Ethiopian monarchs 
who preceded those two dynasties. His researches were crowned 
with success ; and he discovered in phonetic characters the name 
TIRAKA, in two places on an inscription from behind a small 
propyleon or portico at Medinet-Abou, and in two other in- 
scriptions from Birkel in*Ethiopia. This Tiraka or Tirhaka, 
therefore, is the king of Ethiopia mentioned in the Scriptures 
as hasite come out to fight against Sennacherib king of As- 
syria. 

Ill. The account of the War, carrizD on BY PHARACH- 
NecHo acainsT THE Jews and Babylonians (which is re- 
lated in the second book of Chronicles), is confirmed by the 
testimony of the Greek historian Herodotus, and especially 
by the recent discoveries of the late enterprising traveller, 

. Belzoni, among the tombs of the Egyptian sovereigns. 
The following is the narrative of the sacred historian, in 
2 Chron, xxxv. 20—24. 


After all this, when Josiah had prepawed the temple, Necho, 
king of Egypt, came up to fight against Charchemish, by 
Euphrates: and Josiah went out against him. But he sent 
ambassadors to him, saying, What have I to do with thee, thou 
king of Judah? I come not against thee this day, but against 
the house wherewith I have war; for God commanded me to 
make haste; forbear thee from meddling with God, who is 
with me, that he destroy thee not. Nevertheless Josiah would 
not turn his face from him, but disguised himself, that he 
might fgsht with him, and hearkened not unto the words of 
Necho from the mouth of God, and came to fight in the valley 
of Megiddo. And the archers shot at king Josiah ; and the 
king said to his servants, Have me away, for I am sore 
wounded, His servants therefore took him out of that chariot, 
and put him in the second chariot that he had; and they 
brought him to Jerusalem and he died, and was buried in one 
of the sepulchres of his fathers. And all Judah and Jerusa- 
lem mourned for Josiah. And again in xxxvi. 1—4. Then the 
people of the lund took Jehoahaz, the son of Josiah, and made 
him king in his father’s stead in Jerusalem; Jehoahaz was 
twenty-and-three years old when he began to reign, and he 
reigned three months in Jerusalem. And the king of Egypt 
put him down at Jerusalem, and condemned the land in an 
‘hundred talents of silver, and a talent of gold. And the king 
of Egypt made Eliakim his brother king over Judah and Jeru- 
salem, and turned his name to Jehoiakim. Anv Necuo TooK 
JEHqOAHAZ HIS BROTHER, AND CARRIED HIM INTO Ecyrr. 

These passages prove the power and conquests of Pharaoh- 
Necho; and if we turn to Herodotus we shall find a wonderful 
agreement with many of the particulars. Vow Necos was the 
son of Psammeticus, and reigned over Egypt ; it was he who 
begun the canals, &¢c. and he employed himself in warlike 
pursuits, building galleys, both on the Mediterranean and on 
the led Sea, the traces of his dock-yards still existing ; and 
these he used when he had occasion for them. Anp Nexcos 
JOINED BATTLE WITH THE SyRians IN MaGpoLus, AND CON- 

1 M. Champollion has engraved this royal legend in his Précis du Sys- 
téme Hieroglyphique des anciens Egyptiens. Planches, et explication 
(Paris, 182%. 8vo.), Plate, No. 116, and description, pp. 12, 13. 

3 Champollion, Septiéme Lettre, p. 35. 

3 Coquerel, Biographie Sacreé, tom. iv. p. 221. Lettre, p. 30. Rev. Prot. 

18. Greppo, Essai sur le Systeme Hierolgyphique de M. Champollion le 
Lae pp. 171, 172. Paris, 1829. : 

«Salt’s Essay on Dr. Young’sand M. Champollion’s Phonetic System of 
Antiquities, pp. 2931.70. Revue ee as Juillet, 1827.-p. 19. 
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QUERED THEM, AND AFTER THE BATTLE HE TOOK CapyTts, 
LANGE ciTy or Syria. And having reignedin the whole siz. 
teen years, he died, and left the throne to his son Psammis.5. 
The historian, who was better acquainted with Egypt than with 
Judea, has here put Mugdolus, a city of Lower Egypt, for 
Megiddo, a city of Judea, and has further confounded the He- 
brews with the Syrians. Cadytis is again mentioned by Hero 

dotus,® as “ belonging to the Syrians of Patestinz,” and “as a 
city not less than Sardes ;” so that there is no doubt that he 
intended Jerusalem. “ Efere Kaduris is evidently taken fiom the 
Syriac Kadutha signifying ‘ the Holy,’ from the Hebrew ayviip 
(kapusuan), which is found inscribed on ancient Jewish shekels 
in the Samaritan character; in modern Hebrew characters, thus, 
avyp a odwin (Jerusatem Ha-KapusHan), Jerusalem the 
Holy ;”’ the historian affixing a Greek termination, and calling 
the metropolis of Palestine Cadytis. 

We now come to the researches of M. Belzoni in the tomb of 
Psammethis or Psammis, the son of Pharach-Necho. 

Ia one of the numerous apartments of this venerable monu- 
ment of ancient art, there is a sculptured group describing the 
march of a military and triumphal procession with three differ- 
ent sets of prisoners, who are evidently Jews, Ethiopians, and 
Persians. The procession begins with four red men, with white 
kirtles followed by a hawk-headed divinity : these are Egyptians 
apparently released from captivity, and returning home under 
the protection of the national deity. Then follow four white 
men in striped and fringed kirtles, with black beards, and with a 
simple white fillet round their black hair; these are obviously 
Jews, and might be taken for the portraits of those who} af this 
day, walk the streets of London. After them come three 
white men with smaller beards and curled whiskers, with double- 
spreading plumes on their heads, tattooed, and wearing robes or 
mantles spotted like the skins of wild beasts ; these are Persians 
or Chaldeans. Lastly come four negroes with large circular 
ear-tings, and white petticcats supported by a belt over the 
shoulder; these are Ethiopians.’ 

Among the hieroglyphics contained in M. Belzoni’s drawings 
of this tomb, the late Dr. Young, who was pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished for his successful researches in archeology, succeeded 
in discovering the names of Psammis, and of Vichao (the WVecho 


5 Herodotus, lib. ii. c. 159. vol. i. p. 168. edit. Oxon. 1809. Rennell’s 
Geography of Herodotus explained, p. 245. 

6 Ibid. lib. iii. c. 5. vol. i. p. 179. 

1 Dr. Hale’s Sacred Chronology, vol. i. p. 425. (second edition) ; Bp. Wal- 
ton’s Biblia Polyglotta, tom. i. Apparatus de Siclorum Formis, pp. 36. 38. 
Dr. Prideaux—having referred to Herodotus’s account of Pharaoh-Ne- 
cho’s expedition, and capture of Kzdurss, or Cadytis, and also to the histo- 
rian’s concise description of it—says, “ By which description this Cadytia 
could be none other than Jerusalem. For that it is situated in the moun- 
tains of Palestine, and there was then no other city in those parts which 
could be equalled to Sardis but that only ; and it is certain from Scripture 
that after this battle Necho did take Jerusalem ; for he was there when he 
made Jehoiakim king. There is, I confess, no mention of this name either 
in the Scriptures or Josephus. But that it was, however, called so in the 
time of Herodotus by the Syrians and Arabians, doth appear from this, 
that it is called by them and all the eastern nations by no other name but 
one of the same original, and the same signification, even to this day. For 
Jerusalem is a name now altogether as strange to them as Cadytis is to us, 
They all callit by the name Al-Kuds, which signifies the same that Cadytis 
doth, thatis, Holy : for from the time that Solomon built the temple at Jeru- 
salem, and it was thereby made to all Israel the common place of their re- 
ligious worship, this epithet of the Holy was commonly given unto it. And 
therefore we find it thenceforth called in the sacred writings of the Old 
Testament Air Hakkodesh, that is, the City of Holiness or the Holy City 
(Neh. xi. 1.18. Isa. xlviii. 2.Jii. 1. Dan. ix. 24.); and so also in several 
places of the New Testament. And this same title they give it in their 
coins. For the inscription of their shekels (many of which are still ex: 
tant) was Jerusalem Kedushah, that is, Jerusalem the Holy ; and this coin 
going current among the neighboring nations, especially after the Babylo- 
nish captivity had made a dispersion of that people over all the East, it 
carried this name with them, and they from thence called this city by both 
naines, Jerusalem Kedushah, and at length, for shortness’ sake, Kedushah 
only, and the Syrians (who in their dialect usually turned the Hebrew sh 
into th) Kedutha. And the Syriac, in the time of Herodotus, being the 
only language that was then spoken in Palestine (the Hebrew having no 
more been used there or any where else, as a vulgar language, after the 
Babylonish captivity), he found it when he travelled through that country 
to be called there, in the Syriac dialect, Kedutha, from whence, by_giving 
it a Greek termination, he made it inthe Greek language Kzdvt1s or Cadytis: 
in his history, which he wrote abont the time that Nehemiah ended his 
twelve years’ government at Jerusalem. And for the same reason, that it 
was called Kedusha or Kedutha in Syria and Palestine, the Arabs in their 
language called it Bact Almokdes, that is, the Holy Buildings, or the Holy 
City, and often with another adjective of the same root andthe same signi- 
fication, Bait Alkuds, and at length simply A/kuds, that. is, the Holy, by 
which name it is now called by the Turks, Arabs, and all other nations of 
the Mahometan religion in those parts.” (Prideaux’s Connection of the 
History of the Old and New Testament, sub anno 610. vol. i. pp. 80, 81. 
ninth edition, 1725.) é : 

8 See M. Belzoni’s “ Narrative of the Operations and recent Discoveries 
within the Pyramids, Temples, Tombs, and Excavations 1n Egypt and Nu- 
bia,” &c. pp. 242, 243. (4to. London, 1820); and also Nos. 4,5, and 6, of his folio 
Atlas of Plates illustrative of his Researches. The subjects of thesa 
plates were also exhibited in the very interesting model of the Egyptian. 
tomb, exhibited by M. Belzcni, in 1821—22 
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ot the Scriptures and JVecos: of Herodotus).!| And M. Cham- 
pollion, jun. who read the name of this prince on several statutes, 
subsequently ascertained that he was Pharaoh-Necho II. the 
sixth king of the twenty-sixth dynasty.? 

IV. Acts xiii. 7. is confirmed by a coin, proving that the 
island of Cyprus was at,that time under the government of 
a proconsul. 

In the passage referred to, the evangelist Luke, relating the 
transactions of Paul in Cyprus, gives to Sergius Paulus, the 
Roman governor of that island, the Greek title of AvSurarcs, 
which was applied only to those governors of provinces who 
were invested with proconsular dignity. “And on the suppo- 
sition that Cyprus was not a province of this description, it has 
been inferred, that the title given to Sergius Paulus in the Acts 
of the Apostles was a title that did not properly belong to him. 
A passage indeed has been quoted from Dion Cassius, who, 
speaking of the governors of Cyprus, and some other Roman 
provinces, applies to them the same title which is applied to 
Sergius Paulus. But as Dion Cassius is speaking of several 
Roman provinces at the same time, one of which was certainly 
governed by a proconsul, it has been supposed, that for the sake 
of brevity he used one term for all of them, whether it applied 
to all of them or not. That Cyprus, however, ought not to be 
excepted, and that the title which he employed, as well as St. 
Luke, really did belong to the Roman governors of Cyprus, ap- 
pears from the inscription on a coin belonging to Cyprus itself, 
and struck in the very age in which Sergius Paulus was governor 
of that island. It was struck im the reign of Claudius Cesar, 
whose head and name are on the face of it; and in the reign 
of Claudius Cesar St. Paul visited Cyprus. It was a coin be- 
longing to the people of that island, as appears from the word 
KYIIPIQN on the reverse ; and, though not struck while Sergius 
Paulus himself was governor, it was struck, as appears from the 
inscription on the reverse, in the time of Proclus, who was next 
to Sergius Paulus in the government of that island. And on 
this coin the same title, ANOYIIATOS, is given to Proclus, which 
is given by St. Luke to Sergius Paulus.”! That Cyprus was a 
proconsulate is also evident from an ancient inscription, of Cali- 
gula’s reign (the predecessor of Claudius), in which Aquilius 
Scaura is called the proconsul of Cyprus.é 


V. In Acts xvi. 11, 12, Luke says,—“* We came..... to 
Philippi, which is the chief of that part of Macedonia, and a 
colony.” ‘This passage, which has greatly exercised the in- 
genuity of critics and commentators, may, more correctly, 
be thus rendered :—Philippi, a city of the first part of Mace- 
donia, or of Macedonia Prima. 


This is an instance of minute accuracy, which shows that the 
author of the Acts of the Apostles actually lived and wrote at 
that time. The province of Macedonia, it is well known, had 


undergone various changes, and had been divided into various 


portions, and particularly four, while under the Roman govern- 
ment. There are extant many medals of the first province, or 
Macedonia Prima, mostly of silver, with the inscription 
MAKEAONON IIPOTHS, or, the first part of Macedonia, which 
confirm the accuracy of Luke, and at the same time show his 
attention to the minutest particulars.6 It is further worthy of 
temark, that the historian terms Philippi a colony. By using 
the term xcxavx (which was originally a Latin word, colonia), 
mstead of the corresponding Greek word acm, he plainly inti- 
mates that it was a Roman colony, which the twenty-first verse 
certainly proves it to have been. And though the critics were 
for a long time puzzled to find any express mention of it as 
such, yet some coins have been discovered, in which it is recorded 


1 See the Atlas of Engravings to Belzoni’s travels, plates 1 to 5. 
2 Greppo, Essai, p. 185. Champollion, Apercu des Résultats Historiques, 


. 13. 
R 3 Hist. Rom. lib. 54. p. 623. ed. Hanoviz, 1600. 

4 Bp. Marsh’s Lectures, part v. pp. 85, 86. 
noticed coin may be seen in Havercvamp’s edition of the Thesaurus Morel- 
lianus, in the plate belonging to p. 106. 

§ Gruteri Corpus Inscriptionum, tom. i. part ii. p. ceclx. no. 3. edit. 
Grevii. Amst. 1707. 

¢ Of this medal there are engravings in the fragments annexed to Cal- 
met’s Dictionary, no. cclxxiii. plate i. no. 6. and in Taylor’s Geographical 
Index to the Holy Scriptures, article Macedonia, plate no. 7. Inno. 8. of 
the same plate is a medal of the second Macedonia, or Macedonia Secunda. 
There is no medal published of the third Macedonia, but one of the fourth 
Macedonia has been engraved by Wielhamer, in his Animadversiones in 
Nummos, &c. p. 44.no. 11. Vienna, 1738. They have been described by 
Eckhel (Doctrina Numm. Vet. tom. ii. p. 64), Raschie (Lexicon Rei Num- 
marie, tom. ili. col. 39—41.), and Mionnet. (Description de Médailles An- 
tiques, tom. i. pp. 456, 457.) Mr. Combe has described seven of Macedo- 
nia Prima in his Nummorum Veterum Populorum et Urbium qui in 
Museo Gulielmi Hunter asservantur, Descriptio,” p. 179. 
Macedonia Tertia have yet been discovered. 
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guished man in the reign of Caracalla.é 
the art and trade of dying purple were carried on in that city. 


engraving of the port: 
purport :—“ The people” [of Athens have erected this fabric] 


An engraving of the above- 


No coins of 
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under this character, particularly one, wl.ich explicitly states that 
Julius Cesar himself bestowed the dignity and privileges of a 
colony on the city of Philippi, which were afterwards confirmed 
and augmented by Augustus. This medal corroborates the 
character given to the city by Luke, and proves that it had been 
a colony for many years, though no author or historian but him- 
self, whose writings have reached us, has mentioned it under 
that character.’ 

VI. In Acts xvi. 14. we read that Lydia, a dealer in } urple 
from Thyatira, had settled at Philippi. 

Now it is remarkable that, among the ruins of Thyatira, there 
is an inscription extant, which was originally made by the cor- 


poration of dyers (it concludes with the words O1 BADE]S,—the 


dyers), in honour of Antonius Claudius Alphenus, a distin- 
Hence we learn that 


VII. In Acts xvii. 23. Paul tells the Athenians that, as he 


passed oe their city and beheld the objects of their 


worship, he found an altar with this inscription, TO THE 
UNKNOWN GOD (AINOSTO OEF2). 


No altar with this inscription has come down to our times; 


but we know, from the express testimony of Lucian, that there 
was such an inscription at Athens. 


And the occasion of this 
altar being erected, in common with many others bearing the 


same inscription, is thus related by Diogenes Laertius :—The 
Athenians, being aftlicted with a pestilence, invited Epimenides 
to lustrate their city. The method adopted by him was, to carry 


several sheep to the Areopagus; whence they were left to wan- 


der as they pleased, under the observation of persons sent to 


attend them. As each sheep lay down, it was sacrificed on the 
spot to the propitious God. By this ceremony, it is said, the 


city was relieved ; but, as it was still unknown what deity was 
propitious, an altar was erected to the unknown God on every 
spot where a sheep had been sacrificed. 


On the architrave of a Doric portico at Athens, which was 
standing when that city was visited about sixty years since by 
Dr. Chandler and Mr. Stuart (the latter of whor has given an 
, is a Greek inscription to the following 


“with the donations to Minerva Archegetia” [or the Conduciress] 
“by the god Caius Julius Cesar and his son the god Augustus, 
when Nicias was archon.” 

Over the middle of the pediment was a statue of Lucius 
Czsar, with this inscription :—“ The people” [honour] “ Lucius 
Cesar, the son of the emperor Augustus Csar, the son of the 
god.” 

There was also a statue to Julia, the daughter of Augustus, 
and the mother of Lucius, thus inscribed :—“ The Senate of 
the Areopagus and the Senate of the Six Hundred” [dedicate 
this statue to] “the goddess Julia, Augusta, Providence.” 

These public memorials supply an additional proof of the 
correctness of Paui’s observations on the Athenians, that they 
were too much addicted to the adoption of objects for worship and 
devotion. They were not, indeed, singular in worshipping the 
reigning emperor; but flattery could not be carried higher than 
to characterize his descendants as deities, and one of them (who 
was most infamous for her profligacy) as no less a deity than 
Providence itself.10 


VIIL. In Acts xix.'35. the Iprupeereve, recorder, chancellor, 
or town-clerk of Ephesus,—in order to quell the tumult 
which had been raised there by Demetrius and his work- 
men, who gained their Nive reheat by making silver shrines 
or models of the temple of Diana in that city,—says to the 
Ephesians, What man is there that knoweth not how that the 
city of the Ephesians is a worshipper of the great goddess 
Diana 2 

The original word, NEQKOPON, is very emphatic, and pro- 
perly signifies a person dedicated to the service of some god or 
goddess, whose peculiar office it was to attend the temple and 
see that it was kept clean; that, at the proper seasons, it was 
beautified and adorned; and that nothing necessary to the 
splendour of his or her worship was at any time wantilg. 


7 Spanheim, De Usu et Prestantia Numismatum, 
Ny Sir deore Whee ea Puce in his Journe. 
has given tke sume incoripiion, Mlustraisd ea iets DE: 8 a 
ne Diese Coenen Minab: 5.3 fi i ate. 
ee Br onvalen Travels in eieans pp. 104, 105. a - Z i . 
Index to the Bible, article Athens . lat BL a 


dissert. ii. pp. 109, 


Srer. LL, § 3.) 


Originally, indeed, this word. signified nothing more than a 
sweeper of thertemple, and answered nearly to our sacristan, 
or, perhaps, churchwarden: in process of time the care of the 
temple was intrusted to this person, and at length the NEQKOPOJ, 
or Weokoroi, became persons of great, consequence, and were 
those who offered sacrifices for the life of the emperor. Whole 
cities took this appellation,! and Ephesus had this prerogative 
above the other cities in Asia Minor; though some of them, as 
Smyrna, Laodicea, and Pergamus, disputed the primacy with 
her. There are extant, in various cabinets, numerous medals, in 
which the appellation of NEQKOPOX is given to the city of 
Ephesus in particular, with the several inscriptions of EODEZIQN 
NEQKOPON, B and AIS NEQKOPON, I or TP1S and A or TETPA- 
K1= NEQKOPON ; intimating that the Ephesians had borne the 
office of Neokoroi to the temples erected in honour of the Ro- 
man emperors for the first, second, third, and fourth times. Of 
the medals referred to, a catalogue has been given by M. Rasche, 
to whose learned work the reader is referred.2 Not to multiply 
unnecessary examples,—in the valuable cabinet of the British 
Museum there is a rare bronze medal of the emperor Caracalla, 
whose head is on the obverse ; and on the reverse, of which the 
fol'owing is an accurate representation, 





there are four temples; the uppermost of which (on the left 
hand) is the the temple uf the Ephesian Diana, whose figure ap- 
pears in the centre. Opposite to it is the temple of Ausculapius ; 
and the two other temples, beneath, are those of Geta and Cara- 


calla. The inscription TIPQTQN ACIAC E®ECION A. NEOQK. 
intimates that the Ephesians, the chief [people or citizens] of 
Asia, had for the fourth time been Neckoroi in honour of those 
emperors. Such is the nature of the coincidence furnished by 
this medal (even if there were no others extant), that it is suffi- 
cient of itself to establish the authenticity of the work, in which 
the coincidence is found. Besides the testimony furnished by this 
medal (which has never before been engraved), there is extant at 
Ephesus an ancient Greek inscription, on a slab of white marble, 
which not only confirms the general history related in Acts xix., 
but even approaches to several sentiments and phrases which oc- 
cur in that chapter.’ 


IX. Lastly, the triumphal arch erected at Rome by the 
senate and Roman people in honour of the emperor Titus, 
(which structure is still subsisting, though greatly damaged 
by the ravages of time), is an undeniable evidence to the 
truth of the historic accounts, which describe the dissolution 
of the Jewish state and government, and also relate the con- 
quest of Jerusalem. This edifice likewise corroborates the 


1 Philip Rubenias has written a learned Diatribe de Urbibus Neocoris, 
which the reader will find in Grevius’s Thesaurus Antiquitatum Romana- 
rum, tom, xi. pp. 1850—1365. 

2 Rasche, Lexicon Rei Nummarie, vol. ii. columns 650—662. 666—670. 

2 The following is Dr. Chandler’s translation of it:—“To the Ephesian 
Diana. Inasmuch asit is notorious that, not only among the Ephesians, but 
also every where among the Greek nations, temples are consecrated to her, 
and sacred portions; and that she is set up, and has an altar dedicated to 
her, on account of her plain manifestations of herself; and that, besides the 
greatest token of the veneration paid her, a month is called after her name; 
by us Artemision, by the Macedonians and other Greek nations, and in their 
cities, Artemision ; in which general assemblies and Hieromenia are ce- 
Iebrated, but not in the holy city, the nurse of its own, the Ephesian god- 
dess :—the people of Ephesus deeming it proper, that the whole month 
called by her name be sacred and set apart to the goddess, have determin- 
ed by this decree, that the observation ofit by them be altered. Therefore 
it is enacted, that in the whole month Artemision the days be holy, and 
that nothing be attendel to on them, but the yearly feastings, and the Arte- 
misiac Panegyris, and the Hieromenia; the entire month being sacred to 
the goddess; for, from this improvement in her worship, our city shall re- 
eeive additional lustre, and be permanent in its prosperity for ever.” The 
person who obtained this decree appointed games for the month, aug- 
tented the prizes of the contenders, and erected statues of those who con- 

nered. 
nse: who provided this record, was named Lucius Phenius Faustus. 
The feast of Diana was resorted to yearly by the Ionians, with their families. 
Dr. Ghandler’s Travels in Asia Minor, p. 134. The original Greek inscrip- 
tion is printed in Dr. C.’s Inscriptiones Antiqe, p. 13. no xxxvi. 


BY ANCIENT COINS AND MEDALS. 


‘ invention of Onufrio Panvinio. 


His name is not preserved, but he was probably a Roman, as his. 


9} 
description of certain vessels used by the Jews in their reli 
gious worship, which is contained in the Old Testament. In 
this arch are still distinctly to be seen the golden candle. 
stick, the table of shewbread, with a cup upon it, and the 
trumpets which were used to proclaim the year of Jubilee 
Representations of these are given in the second volume of this 
work.4 

Further, there are extant numerous MEDALS of Judea van- 
quished, struck by order of the Roman general Titus (who 
was afterwards emperor), in order to commemorate the con- 
quest of Judea and the subversion of the Jewish state and 
polity. On the following representation of the reverse of one 
of these (which is engraved from the original medal, me 
served in the cabinet of the British Museum), 





the conquered country appears as a desolate female sitting 
under a tree. It affords an extraordinary fulfilment of Isa- 
iah’s prediction, delivered at least eight hundred years before 
— She being desolate sua sit upon the ground” (ili. 26.)— 
as well as a striking illustration of the Lamentations of Je- 
remiah (i. 1.):—** How doth the city sir solitary, that was 
full of people! How is she become as a widow ! she that was 
great among the nations, princess among the provinces, how is 
she become tributary !”’ 

It would not have been difficult to adduce numerous addi- 
tional testimonies from medals and inscriptions, which have 
been collected and described by various learuicd modern tra- 
vellers, who have explored Greece and Asia Minor; but the 
length to which this chapter has already unavoidably extend- 
ed forbids the production of further evidences of this kind.— 
Stronger testimonies than these it is impossible to bring for 
the credibility of any fact recorded in history, even of the im- 
portant transactions which have taken place in our own days 
on the continent of Europe, and to which the British nation 
has been a party. Yet, notwithstanding this cloud of wit- 
nesses, it‘has lately been affirmed that the facts related in the 
scriptures of the New Testament never ha pened ; that Jesua 
Christ was a mythological character,> and that the four Gos. 
pels are mere fabrications and romances. With as much truth 


4 See the Vignettes in Vol. II. Part III. Chap. Sect. 1. The best en: 
gravings of the arch of Titus are to be found in Hadrian Reland’s treatise. 
De Spoliis Templi Hierosolymitani, in Arcu Titiane Rome conspicuis. Ul- 
trajecti, 1716. 8vo. Tolerably well executed co pies of Reland’s plates may be 
seen in Schulze’s Compendium Archeologie ebraice,tab. i. ii. tii. p viil.— 
x. Dresdz, 1793, 8vo. andalso in the Fragments annexed to Calmet’s iction: 
ary, no. cciii. pp. 14-17. The destruction of Jerusalem is also satd to ba 
commemorated by an ancient inscription to the honour of Titus, who, by hig 
father’s directions and counsels, had subdued the Jewish nation,and destroy: 
ed Jerusalem, which had never been destroyed by any princes or peoplé 
before. Thisassertion, however, is contrary to historical truth; for Pom: 
pey had conquered the Holy City. The following is the inscription allude¢. 
(Kes 

Imp. TITO. c#SARI. DIvI.vEsPasIANl. F. 
VESPASIANO. AUG. PONTIFICI. MAXIMO. 
TRIB. POT. X. IMP. XVII. COS. VII. P. P. 

PRINCIPI. SUC 5. P. Q. R. 
QUOD. PRAECEPTIS. PaTRIS. CONSILISQUE. ET. 
AUSPICIS. GENTEM. JUD/EORUM. DOMUIT. ET. 
URBEM. HIEROSOLYMAM. OMNIBUS. ANTE. SE. 
DUCIBUS. REGIBUS. GENTIBUSQUE. AUT. FRUSTRA. 
PETITAM. AUT. OMNINO. INTENTATAM. DELEVIT. 


It is, however, proper to remark, that some doubts have been entertained 
concerning the genuineness of this inscription. The diligent antiquary, 
Gruter (from whom we have copied it), acknowledges that it is not known 
where this inscription stood ; and that Scaliger is of opinion, that it was the 
See Gruteri Inscriptiones Antique, tom. 
i. p. ccxliv. Bo. 6. and Gronovius’s Thesaurus Antiquitatum Romanarum, 
om. iii. p. 111. 
: 5 The P evien of the writer above alluded to was taken, without acknow- 
ledgment, from Volney, who first made it at the close ofhis ‘‘ Ruins of Em- 
pires,” and who was refuted by the late Rev. Peter Roberts, in a learned 
volume, entitled “Christianity Vindicated, in a Series of Letters addressed 
to Mr. Volney, in answer to his Book called ‘Ruins.’” 8vo. London, 1800. 
This is only one instance, out of many, that might be adduced, of the total 
destitution of candour in the opposers of revelation, who continue to re-as- 
sert the long-since refuted falsehoods of former infidels, asifthey had neves 
before been answered. 
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aay itbe said that the man, whose ambition not many years 
since disturbed the peace of Europe (and whose memory 
continues to be fondly cherished by millions in France), is a 
mythological person who never had any real existence. For 
the events of fis career are recorded in a variety of docu- 
ments, purporting to be issued by the different governments 


PROOFS OF THE INSPIRATION OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


[Cuar. Iv. 


of Europe, which have been quoted or alluded to by various 
daily and periodical journals, as well as by contemporary his- 
torians, oie profess to record the transactions of the last 
twenty-five years; and they are also perpetuated by struc- 
tures! and medals,? which have been executed in order to 
commemorate particular victories or other transactions. 





CHAPTER IV. 


ALL THE BOOKS OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS ARE OF DIVINE AUTHORITY, AND 
THEIR AUTHORS ARE DIVINELY INSPIRED. 


SECTION I. 


PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 


Inspiration defined—Il. Reasonable and necessary.—Ill. Impossibility of the Scriptures being the contrivance or invene 
tion of man.—Extent of Inspiration—IV. Criteria of Inspiration, 


I. Tue preceding facts have shown that the writers of the 
‘Old and New Testaments were men of the utmost integrity, 
and faithful historians, whose relations are entitled to the 
fullest and most implicit credit. But since an honest man 
may possibly mistake, not indeed in facts which he affirms 
to be true upon his own knowledge, but in inferences from 
those facts, in precepts and doctrines, or in delivering the 
sentiments of others, if we can urge nothing more in behalf 
of these writers, their authority will be only human. Some- 
thing further is requisite, besides a pious life and a mind pu- 
rified from passion and prejudice, in order to qualify them to 
be teachers of a revelation from God, namely, a Divine Iv- 
SPIRATION, or the imparting such a degree of divine assist- 
ance, influence, or guidance, as should enable the authors of 
the Scriptures to communicate religious knowledge to others, 
without error or mistake, whether the subjects oo such com- 
munications were things then immediately revealed to those 
who declared them, or things with which they were before 
antes 
I. That the Scriptures were actually dictated by inspira- 
tion, may be inferred both from the REASONABLENESS and from 
the necessity of the thing. 

1. “It is REASONABLE that the sentiments and doctrines, de- 
veloped in the Scriptures, should be suggested to the minds 
of the writers by the Supreme Being himself. They relate 
principally to matters, concerning aie the communicating 
of information to men is worthy of God; and the more im- 

ortant the information communicated, the more it is calcu- 

ated to impress mankind, to preserve from moral error, to 
stimulate to holiness, to guide to happiness; the more rea- 
sonable is it to expect that God skonkt make the communi- 
cation free from every admixture of risk of error. Indeed, 
the notion of inspiration enters essentially into our ideas of a 
revelation from God}; so that, to deny inspiration is tantamount 
to affirming that there is no revelation; and to doubt the possi- 
bility of inspiration, is to call in question the existence of\God. 
And why should inspiration be denied? Is man out of the 
reach of him who created him? Has he, who gave to man his 
intellect, no means of enlarging or illuminating that intellect? 
And is it beyond his power to illuminate and inform, in an 
especial manner, the intellects of some chosen individuals ; or 
contrary to his wisdom to preserve them from error, when 
they communicate to others, either orally or by writing, the 
knowledge he imparted to them, not merely for their own be- 
nefit, but for that of the world at large, in all generations? - 

2. “ But, further, inspiration is necessary. The necessity 
of revelation has already been shown, from the concurrent 
testimony of facts, experience, and history in every age, of 
which we have any authentic accounts ;3 and the same rea- 
soning and facts establish the necessity of inspiration: for 

(1) “The subjects of Scripture render inspiration neces 
sary for some past facts recorded in the Bible could not pos- 

sibly have been known if God had not revealed them. 

(2.) “Many things are there recordea as future, that is 
are predicted, which God alone could foreknow and foretell, 
which, notwithstanding, came to pass, and which, therefore, 
were foretold under divine inspiration. ; 

(3.) “ Other things again are far above human capacity, 


and could never have been discovered by men; these, there- 
fore, must have been delivered by divine inspiration. 

(4.) ‘The authoritative language of Scripture, too, argues 
the necessity of inspiration, admitting the veracity of the 
writers. They propose things, not as matters for considera- 
tion, but for adoption: they do-not leave us the alternative of 
recelving or rejecting: es do not present us with their own 
thoughts, but exclaim, Zhuws saith the Lord, and on that 
ground demand our assent. They must, therefore, of neces- 
sity, nee and write as they were inspired by the ct Spi- 
rit, or be impostors;’’* and the last supposition is precluded 
by the facts and reasonings which have been stated in the 
preceding pages. ‘ 

III. As the writers of the Scriptures profess to have thei 
doctrine from God, so it could not be the invention of men. 

1, It cowld nor be the contrivance of wicked men. 

Had they invented a religion, they would unquestionably 
have made it more favourable to their own inclinations, pas- 
sions, and appetites: they would not have fettered them- 
selves, or laid themselves under such restraints as are im- 
posed by the Bible, neither would pees have denounced such 
tremendous judgments against the evil ways which they pre- 
fer and love: they would not have consulted so entirely 
the honour of God, and the reputation of piety, virtue, and 
goodness, as the Scriptures do; but they Soule have adapted 
the whole agreeably to their own evil nature, wishes, and de- 
sires. Indeed, if we could suppose them to be capable of this 
(which yet is to make them act contrary to nature), we can- 
not imagine that they should sacrifice all their worldly inte- 
rests and prospects, and even their lives, for the sake of the 
Bible. Did ever bad men act such a path contrive the great- 
est good, suffer and die to advance it? 

2. Equally evident is it, that the Bible could nor be the contri= 
vance of good men. 

The supposition involves them in a guilt perfectly incon- 
sistent with their character. They s at is the name of God, 
and they profess to have received their doctrine from him. 
Now if it was otherwise, and they were conscious of a forge- 
ty, they must be the grossest impostors in the world, whichis 
so directly contrary to all virtue and honesty, that it can 
never be imputed to any man who truly deserves the name of 
good. Consequently, the Bible must be the word of God, 
INSPIRED by him,‘ and thus given to man. 


1 Such is the Waterloo Bridge over the river Thames, which is said to 
commemorate the victory of Waterloo, obtained by British prowess, in 1815, 
over the forces of Bonaparte. Such also is the triumphal column "erected 
inthe place Vendorne, at Paris, 1o commemorate the victories of the French 
army in Germany, in 1805, and which, according to a Latin inscription en. 
graved thereon, is composed of the brass cannon conquered from the ene- 
my during a campaign of three months. 

2 Of this description are the ‘‘ Waterloo Medals,” distributed by order of 
parliament, and at the expense of the British nation, to the illustrious gene- 
ral and the bravé officers and soldiers who were engaged in the memorable 
battle of Waterloo; and also the beautiful series of medals struck under the 
direction of Mr. Mudie, to commemorate the achievements of the British 
army ; to which may be added the series of French medals usually called 
the Napoleon medals, executed for the purpose of commemorating the 
achievements ofthe French armies. 2 

3 PMR cecal A 

4 Dr. O. Gregory’s Letters on the Evidences o isti igi 
at ip ee gory I f the Christian Religion, 

5 When we say that the Scripture is the inspired word of G. ( 
mean that it was'all spoken by him, or that iC wkd written by tim, oF teat 
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IV. Since the Jewish and Christian Scriptures profess to 
be es by inspiration of God, and have been recocnised as 
such in every age! (which in itself is no mean presumptive 
argument that they are divinely inspired writin os), and since 
also there have been many impostors in the world who have 
pretended to be divinely inspired, it is necessary that the au- 
thors of the dispensations contained in the Bible should pro- 
duce satisfactory evidences of their divine mission. What 
then are the evidences of inspiration with which every ra- 
ticnal creature ought to be perfectly satisfied? This impor- 
taict question admits of a clear and decisive answer; for, as 
the existence of any power is demonstrated by its operations, 
so the possession of supernatural knowledge is established by 
the performance of supernatural works, or miracles; or as an 
acquaintance with any language is manifested by speaking it 
with propriety and ease, so the gift of inspiration is unques- 
tionably displayed by the foretelling of future events with 
precision. Mirscles and Prophecy, therefore, are the two grand 
criteria on which most stress is laid in the Scriptures. Pro- 
phecies are the language of inspiration, and miracles are the 
operation of that divine agency by which the prophet is in- 
fluenced. The testimony of our senses is not'a more satisfac- 
tory evidence of the existence of external objects, than mira- 
cles and LG ees are of the existence of inspiration; and 
though both these modes of evidence are calculated, as well 
for us who live in remoter times, as for those who lived in 
the earliest, yet the evidence from miracles seems more par- 
ticularly addressed to them, as that from prophecy is to us. 
To them, miracles would appear the best proof of the truth of 
a revelation, as they are A ilcscod to the senses of the rude 
and the refined, and establish the truth of a religious system 
at once, without subtle disquisitions, for which comparatively 
few persons possess leisure, talents, or inclination. Miracles 
convince the mind at once ; while prophecy does not give im- 
mediate conviction, but the means of conviction to such as in 
due time shall compare predictions with events. The an- 
cients, who beheld the miracles, had reason to believe that 
the prophecies would be accomplished ; just as the moderns, 
who see them fulfilled, have, besides other arguments, a 
strong presumption that miracles were performed. The argu- 
ments from miracles, depending on written testimony, will at 
all times be equally forcible, while that from prophecy 
(which has been termed a standing miracle) is increasing in 
strength through every age; and the more prophecies are ful- 
filled, the more testimonies there are, and confirmations of the 
truth and certainty of divine revelation ; and in this respect 
we have eminently the advantage over those who lived in the 
days of Moses and the prophets, of Christ and his apostles. 
They had this growing evidence in part, but to us this amaz- 
ing web is still more unfolded, and more of its wonderful 
texture is displayed. They indeed heard the discourses of 

_Moses and the prophets, of Christ and his apostles, and they 
beheld their miracles: but we have this advantage over 
them, that several things, which were then only foretold are 


now fulfilled; and what were to them only matters of faith, | 


are become matters of Fact and CERTAINTY to us.? 

The evidence furnished by miracles and prophecy is so 
abundantly sufficient to prove that the Bible is the word of 
God, that we might safely rest its divine authority on these 
proofs. ‘There are, however, other internal evidences, which, 
though not so obviously striking as miracles and prophecy, 
come home to the consciences and judgments of every person, 
whether learned or illiterate, and which leave infidels in 
every situation without excuse. These internal evidences are, 
the sublime doctrine and excellent moral precepts revealed in 


every thing that is contained therein is the word of God. But a distinction 
is to be made between those precepts, which inculcate justice, mercy, and 
holiness oflife, and the historical parts, which show the consequences of a 


life in opposition to those principles. The first are properly sacred, because. 


they not only lead a manto happiness even in this life, but also give him an 
evidence of things not seen in the life to come; and thus are called the 
word of God, as those moral virtues can only have their origin from the 
fountain of all goodness. The last, that is, the historical parts, though some 
are the words of good men,—wicked men,—or the speeches of Satan (on 
which account they cannot be termed the word or words of God), have a simni- 
lar tendency; as they show, on the one hand, the malice, pride, and blas- 
vhemy ofthe spiric of wickedness, and onthe other hand, that spirit of divine 
philanthrophy, which, throughout the whole Bible, breathes nothing but 
‘peace on earth, good will towards men.” The nature and extent of inspi- 
ration are fully considered, infra, in No. Il. of the Appendix to this volume. 
1 For the testimony of the Jews, in the time oftChrist, it is sufficient to 
refer to the New Testament, and to Josephus against Apion, book i. §8. 
(See the passage in p. 30. supra.) For the belief of the modern Jews, see 
their confession of faith, which has been in use ever since the 13th century, 
in Lamy’s Apparatus Biblicus, vol. i. pp. 245, 246. Dr. Whitby has collected 
the testimony of Christians during the first three centuries, in the General 
Preface to his Commentary, pp. xvii.—xx. 
% Bp, Newton’s Dissertations on the Prophecies, vol. i. pp. 3, 4. ninth edi- 
tian. ‘ 
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the Scripture; the wonderful harmony and intimate connec- 
tion subsisting between all the parts of Scripture; the mira- 
culous ghee of the Scriptures; their tendency to pro- 
mote the present and eternal happiness of ad. as 
evinced by the blessed effects which are invariably produced 
by a cordial reception of the Bible; and the tg advan- 
tages possessed by the Christian Revelation over all other 
religions. 





SECTION II. 


THE MIRACLES, RELATED IN THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS, 
ARE PROOFS THAT THE SCRIPTURES WERE GIVEN BY INSPIRA= 
TION OF GOD. 


/Al Miracle defined.—Il. Nature of the evidence from Mira- 
cles—III. Their Design—IV. Credibility of Miracles, vin- 
dicated and proved.—V. Refutation of the objection that the 
evidence for the credibility of Miracles decreases with the 
lapse of years, and the contrary proved.—VI. Criteria for 
ascertaining true Miracles —VII. Application of these cri- 
teria, 1. To the Miracles of Moses and of Joshua, and, 2. 
To those of Jesus Christ and his Apostles, the number, va- 
riety, design, and greatness of which, as well as the persons 
by whom and before whom, and the manner in which they 
were performed, are fully considered, together with the ef= 
fects produced by them—The Miracles of Christ and his 
Apostles were never denied—VIII. An Examination of 
some of the principal Miracles related in the New Testa 
ment, particularly, 1. The Conversion of Water into Wine 
by Christ—2. The Feeding of Five Thousand—8. The 
Healing of the Paralytic.—4. Giving Sight to the man who 
was born blind—5. The Healing of a man, lame from his 
birth, by Peter and John.—6. Raising from the dead the 
daughter of Jairus—7. The Widow's Son at Nain.—8. 
And Lazarus.—IX, The resurrection of Jesus Christ, viz. 
1. Christ’s Prophetic Declarations concerning his Death 
and Resurrection —2. The Evidence of Adversaries of the 
Christian name and faith to this fact.—3. The Character 
of the Apostles by whom it was attested, and the Miracles 
wrought by them; all which demonstrate the reality and 
truth of Christ's resurrection—X. General Summary of 
the Argument furnished by Miracles—XI. Comparison of 
them with pretended pagan and popish Miracles, particue 
larly those, 1. Of Aristeas the Proconnesian.—2. Of Py- 
thagoras.—3. Of Alexander of Pontus.—4. Of Vespasian. 
—5. Of Apollonius of Tyana.—6. Pretended miracle at 
Saragossa.—7. Pretended miracles of the Abbé de Paris. 
—The Reality of the Christian Miracles demonstrated. 


I. A Miracte defined. 

Amniracle is an effect or event, contrary to the established consti - 
tution or course of things, or a sensible suspension or controlment 
of, or deviation from, the known laws of nature, wrought either by 
the immediate act, or by the assistance, or by the permission of 
God, and accompanied with a previous notice or declaration that 
itis performed according to the purpose and by the power of God, 
for the proof or evidence of some particular doctrine, or in attes- 
tation of the authority or divine mission of some particular person. 

Nature is the assemblage of created beings. ‘These beings 
act upon each other, or by each other, agreeably to certain 
rules formed by Infinite Wisdom, to which God has been 

leased to conform his own agency. ‘These rules are called 
‘s philosophers the daws of nature, and in the Scriptures, the 
ordinances of heaven and earth.? Effects which are produced 
by the regular operation of these laws, or which are con- 
formable to the established course of events, are said to be 
natural; and every palpable suspension or controlment of, or 
deviation from, these laws, or rather from the progress of 
things according to these laws—which is accompanied with 
a previous notice or declaration that it is performed according 
to the purpose and by the power of God—is a miracle. 
«“ Thus the production of grain by vegetation is according to 
a law of nature; were it to fall like rain from the clouds, 
there would’be a miracle. Or, it is a law of nature that the 
dead return not to life; were a dead person to become alive 
again, there would be a miracle. It is thus carefully to be 
distinguished, although the distinction be not often observed, 
from events of extraordinary magnificence or unusval oc- 
currence. A miracle, indeed, must be unusual ; but events 
may be both unusual and magnificent which are not miracu- 
lous. The appearance of a comet is unusual, and a violent 


@ Jer, xxxiii. 25. xxxi. 35. Job xxxwviii. 23. 
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thunder storm is magnificent,; but in neither the one nor the 
other is there a suspension or alteration of any of nature’s 
laws. All the various appearances, indeed, which material 
or mental phenomena may, according to those. laws, assume, 
we are, perhaps, far from knowing. But it is one thing to 
assume an appearance, which, although a variety, 1s obvious- 
ly, from its analogy, resolvable into a general law, and 
another, to suspend or reverse the law; and it is by this 
total alteration, of what from ample experience and induction, 
even we, with all our ignorance, can safely pronounce to be 
a law of nature, that a miracle must be distinguished from 
every other phenomenon. We ascertain these laws by an 
experience so extensive and uniform, that it produces a cer- 
tainty of expectation, scarcely inferior to the certainty ac- 
companying the testimony of our senses: this undoubted 
permanency being the foundation of all those rules of con- 
duct in the affairs of life, which are the same in all genera- 
tions, and implied in all the most brilliant discoveries, and 
rofound calculations, in the science of physics.”! It is 
urther essential to a miracle, that it be accompanied with a 

previous notice or declaration that it is performed according 
to the purpose and by the power of God, for the proof or 
evidence of some particular doctrine, or in attestation of the 
authority or divine mission of some particular person. ‘This 
intimation is necessary, that it may not seem to happen in 
the ordinary course of things; and it must be beyond the 
reach of human calculation and power, that it may neither 
appear to be the effect of foresight and science, as an eclipse, 
nor the contrivance of human ingenuity and expertness, as 
the feats of jugglers.” 

II. Nature of the Evinence arising from miracles. 

It is commonly objected that a miracle is beyond our com- 
prehension, and is therefore contrary to reason. 

Answer.—This is by no means the case. The possibility of 
miracles, such as we have described them to be, is not contrary to 
reason, and consequently their credibility is capable of a rational 
proof; and though we cannot give a mechanical account of the 
manner how they are done, because they are done by the unusual 
interposition of an invisible agent, superior both in wisdom and 
power to ourselves, we must not therefore deny the fact which 
our own senses testify to be done. Every thing we see is, in 
one sense, a miracle: it is beyond our comprehension. We put 
a twig into the ground, and in a few years find that it becomes a 
tree ; but how it draws its nourishment from the earth, and how 
it increases, we know not. We look around us, and see the 
forest sometimes shaken by storms, at other times just yielding 
to the breeze ; in one part of the year in full leaf, in another, 
naked and desolate. We all know that the seasons have an 
effect on these things, and philosophers will conjecture at a few 
immediate causes; but in what manner these causes act, and 
how they put nature in motion, the wisest of them know not. 
When the storm is up, why does it not continue to rage? 
When the air is calm, what rouses the storm? We know not, 
but must, after our deepest researches into first causes, rest satis- 
fied with resolving all into the power of God. Yet, notwith- 
standing we cannot comprehend the most common of these 
appearances, they make no impression on us, because they are 
common, because they happen according to a stated course, and 
are seen every day, If they were out of the common course of 
nature, though in themselves not more difficult to comprehend, 
they would still appear more wonderful to us, and more immedi- 
ately the work of God. Thus, when we see a child grow into a 
man, and, when the breath has left the body, turn to corruption, 
we are not in the least surprised, because we see it every day ; 
but were we to see a man restored from sickness to health by a 
word, or raised to life from the dead by a mere command, though 
these things are not really more unaccountable, yet we call the 
uncommon event a miracle, merely because it 7s uncommon. 
We acknowledge, however, that both are produced by God, be- 
cause it is evident that no other power can produce them. 


Such, then, is the nature of the evidence which arises 
from miracles; and we have no more reason to disbelieve 
them, when well attested and not repugnant to the goodness 
or justice of God, only because they were performed severai 
ages ago, than we have to disbelieve the more ordinary cc- 
currences of Providence which passed before our own time, 
because the same occurrences may never happen again during 
our lives. ‘The ordinary course of nature proves the being 
and providence of God; these extraordinary acts of power 
ane the divine commission of that person who performs 
them. 


! Dr. Cook's Inquiry into the Books of the New Testament, p. 337. Edin. 
burgh, 1821. 8vo. 
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“‘ No event can be justly deemed miraculous merely be- 
cause it is strange, or even to us unaccountable; for it may 
be nothing more than the regular effect of some physical 
cause operating according to an established though unknown 
law of nature. In this country earthquakes happen but 
rarely, and at no stated periods of time; and for monstrous 
births perhaps no particular and satisfactory account can be 
given; ve an earthquake is as regular an effect of the es- 
tablished laws of nature as the bursting of a bomb-shell, or 
the movements of a steam engine ; and no man doubts, but 
that, under particular circumstances unknown to him, the 
monster is nature’s genuine issue. It is therefore necessary, 
before we can pronounce an event to be a true miracle, that 
the circumstances under which it was produced be known, 
and that the common course of nature be in some degree un- 
derstood ; for in all those cases in which we are totally ig- 
norant of nature, it is impossible to determine what is, or 
what is not, a deviation from her course. Miracles, there- 
fore, are not, as some have represented them, appeals to our 
ignorance. ‘They suppose some antecedent knowledge of 
the course of nature, without which no proper judgment can 
be formed concerning them ; though with it their reality may 
be so apparent as to leave no room for doubt or disputation. 
Thus, were a physician to give instantly sight to a blind 
man, by anointing his eyes with a chemical preparation, 
which we had never before seen, and to the nature and quali- 
ties of which we were absolute strangers, the cure would to 
us undoubtedly be wonderful; but we could not pronounce 
it miraculous, because it might be the physical effect of the 
operation of the unguent on the eye. But were he to give 
sight to his patient merely by commanding him to receive it, 
or by anointing his eyes with spittle, we should with the ut- @ 
most confidence pronounce the cure to be a miracle; because 
we know perfectly that neither the human voice, nor human 
spittle, has, by the established constitution of things, any 
such power ‘over the diseases of the eye. No one is now 
ignorant that persons apparently dead are often restored to 
their families and friends, by being treated, during serie 
animation, in the manner recommended by the Humane So- 
ciety. ‘To the vulgar, and sometimes even to men of science, 
these resuscitations appear very wonderful; but as they are 
known to be effected i physical agency, they can never be 
considered as miraculous deviations from the laws of nature, 
though they may suggest to different minds very different 
notions of the state of death. On the other hand, no one 
could doubt of his having witnessed a real miracle, who had 
seen a person, that had been four days dead, come alive out 
of the grave at the call of another, or who had even beheld a 
person, exhibiting all the common evidences of death, in- 
stantly resuscitated merely by being destred to live.*”2 

Since miracles are effects contrary to the established con- 
stitution of things, we are certain that they will never be 
performed on trivial occasions; for the laws, in conformity 
to which created beings act, being a consequence of the na- 
ture of those beings, and of the relations which they bear 
to each other, are invariable. It is by them God governs the 
world: he alone established them: he alone can suspend 
them; and from the course of things thus established by In- 
finite Wisdom, no deviation can be made but by God him- 
self, or by some person to whom he has delegated his 
power. 

III. Desien of Miracles. 

A miracle becomes a proof of the character or mission of 
him by whom it was wrought, by being professed/y wrought 
for the confirmation of either. A miracle is the testimony of 
God. From the perfect veracity of him, who is the Supreme 
Being, it irresistibly results that he never can give, nor ra- 
tionally be supposed to give, his testimony to any thing but 
truth. When, therefore, a miracle is wrought in confirma- 
tion of any thing, or as evidence of any thing, we know that 
that thing is true, because God has given to it his testimony. 
The miracles of Moses and of Christ were wrought to prove 
that their mission and doctrine were from Gat therefore 
they certainly were from God. 

1. To this it has been ogsecren, first, that believers in 
the Bible argite ina circle, and they prove the doctrine by 
the miracle, and the miracle by the doctrine ; and secondly 
that miracles are ‘asserted by the Scriptures themselves to 
have been wrought in confirmation of falsehood. 


AnsweEn.—(l.) The triumph of the adversaries of Christian- 


2 Bp. Gleig’s edition of Stackhouse’s History of the Bible, vol. iii. p. 241. 


3 By Rousseau and others, whose objections have b - 
more recent opposers of revelation. ‘ey 
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ity would indeed be complete, if we asserted that a doctrine can 
be proved to be reasonable and worthy of God, only by miracles 

. 3 2 
and should then make use of the doctrine to prove that the mira- 
cles come from God. But this is not the case. Miracles alone 
cannot directly prove the truth or falsehood, the reasonableness 
or absurdity, of any doctrine. As miracles are appeals to our 
senses, so are doctrines to our reason. They are properly cre- 
dentials and testimonials, which, when a man ¢an produce openly 
and fairly, if he teaches nothing absurd,—much more if his doc- 
trines and precepts appear to be good and beneficial,—he ought 
to be obeyed. 

(2.) The opposers of revelation are greatly mistaken when 
they assert that Christians argue in a circle, in proving the doc- 
trines first by miracles, and then the miracles again by the 
doctrines ; and the mistake lies in this,—that men do not distin- 
guish between the doctrines which we prove by miracles, and 
the doctrines by which we try miracles, for they are not the same 
doctrines. ‘The great doctrines of natural religion have for their 
evidence the works of nature, and want not the support of 
miracles. God never wrought miracles to prove the difference 
between good and evil; and if any man were asked how he 
proves temperance or chastity to be duties, or murder or adultery 
to be sins, he would not recur to miracles for an argument. 
Though these and similar duties are enforced in the Gospel, they 
were always truths and duties before the coming of Christ; and 
Wwe are in possession of them, without the help of miracles or 
revelation. And these are the doctrines by which we try the 
miracles. But when any new doctrine is published to the world, 
of which nature has given no notice, it is of necessity that such 
new doctrines should be established by new proofs. Now the 
doctrines which are to be proved by miracles, are the new reveal- 
ed doctrines of Christianity, which neither were nor could be 
known to the reason of man:—such are the doctrines of salva- 
tion and redemption by Christ, of sanctification and regeneration 
by the Spirit of God ; and who ever brought these doctrines to 
prove the truth or divine original of the miracles? 


2. It has also been objected that miracles are asserted, by 
the Scriptures themselves, to have been wrought in confirma- 
tion of falsehood ;—as, for example, by the magicians in 
Egypt, the witch of Endor, and by Satan in the time of 
Christ’s temptation. 

AnsweEr.—(1.) If the magicians of Egypt did work miracles, 
they were wrought by the permission of God, with a view to 
make the final triumph of his own cause, in the hands of Moses, 
more the object of public attention, and more striking to the view 
of mankind. This was done, when the magicians themselves 
were put to silence, and forced to confess that the works of Moses 
were accomplished by the finger of God. (Exod. viii. 19.) But 
the truth is, the magicians did nor perform any miracles. All 
that they did [as the narrative of Moses expressly states] was to 
busy themselves in their enchantments: by which, every man 
now knows, that, although the weak and credulous may be de- 
ceived, miracles cannot possibly be accomplished. 

(2.) The witch of Endor neither wrought nor expected to 
work any miracle. (1 Sam. xxviii. 7—25.) This is clearly evident 
from her astonishment and alarm~-at the appearance of Samuel. 
Saul, who expected a miracle, beheld Samuel without any pe- 
culiar surprise: she, who expected zone, with amazement and 
terror. Indeed, it does not appear from the narrative, neither is 
it to be supposed, that this woman had power to call up Samuel, 
whom Saul wished to consult. But, before the sorceress could 
prepare her enchantments for the purpose of soothing and flat- 
tering Saul, the prophet Samuel, commissioned by God, appear- 
ed, to her astonishment and consternation, and denounced the 
judgment of death upon Saul. We are certain that, in this 
case, Samuel was sent by God himself; because the message he 
delivered respected a future event, and it is the prerogative of 
God alone to declare what shall happen.” 

(3.) Satan is said by the evangelists to have taken Jesus 
Christ up into an exceeding high mountain, and to have shown 
him all the kingdoms of the world, and the glory of them, in a 
moment of time (Matt. iv. 8. Luke iv. 5.); which transaction a 
late scofling antagonist of the Scriptures has termed “ the most 
extraordinary of all the things called miracles.” But the truth 


1 Dr. Dwight’s System of Theology, vol. ii. p.508. That the Egyptian 
magicians did mot work miracles, bas been proved at considerable length 
by Dr. Farmer, in his Dissertation on Miracles. Chapter iv. Sect.i. Dr. 
Graves has given the chief part of Dr. Farmer’s Observations, with some 
additional remarks, in his Lectures on the Four last Books of the Penta- 
teuch, vol. i. Appendis, Sect. ii. : 

* On this subject the reader will find a well-written and satisfactory 
eommunication in the London Christian Instructor for 1818. Vol. i. pp. 
41—648. 
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is, that this transaction is not one of the “ things called mira- 
cles:” it is not mentioned as effected by supernatural means, or 
without Christ’s free consent. Neither were all the kingdoms 
of the world exhibited to him. The Greek word cix:vuen-, here 
translated world, very frequently signifies land or country, and 
ought to have been thus rendered in the passage just cited;’ the 
meaning being no other, than that Satan showed to Jesus Christ 
all the four tetrarchies or kingdoms comprised in the land of 
Judea. In this transaction it will not be pretended that there 
was any thing miraculous. 


The proper effect, therefore, of miracles is to mark clearly 
the divine interposition ; and the Scriptures intimate this to 
be their design; for both Moses and the prophets, and Jesus 
Christ and his apostles, appealed to them in proof of their 
divine mission. Hence we draw this consequence, that he 
who performs a miracle performs it in the name of God, and 
on his behalf; that is to say, in proot ofpivine mission. 

IV. Crepisiity of Miracles vindicated and proved. _ 

Whatever miracles are wrou ht, they are matters of fact, 
and are capable of being proved by proper evidence, as other 
facts are. To those who beheld the miracles wrought by 
Moses and Jesus Christ, as well as by his apostles, the 
seeing of those miracles performed was sufficient evidence 


}of the divine inspiration of Moses and Jesus Christ. The 


witnesses, however, must be supposed to be acquainted with 
the course of nature, so as to be able to judge that the event 
im question was contrary to it. With respect to the miracles 
recorded in the Scriptures, this cannot be doubted: for no 
man of ordinary understanding could be incapable of ascer- 
taining that the event was contrary to the course of nature, 
when the Israelites passed through the Red Sea, and after- 
wards over the river Jordan, the waters being stayed in their 
current on either side; when diseases were healed by a 
word ; when sight was imparted to the blind, hearing to the 
deaf, and the powers of speech to the dumb, merely at com- 
mand, and without the use of any other means: especially 
when a corpse, that had begun to putrefy, was restored to 
life by the speaking of a word. But to other men, miracles, 
like other events, admit of the evidence of testimony. Now, 
as we cannot doubt the competency of witnesses to ascertain 
facts, their credibility is the only point to be considered; and 
this must be determined upon the principles on which the 
credibility of testimony, in general, depends. As this topic 
has been dexterously seized by the advocates of infidelity, in 
order to decry the credibility of the miracles recorded in the 
Bible, the following hints on the value of human testimony 
may be found useful in enabling the student to investigate 
and explain them. ; 

For estimating the value of single evidences the two follow- 
ing plain rules have been laid down :— ; 

1. “ Any thing capable of being proved by mere testimony, 
is credible in proportion to the opportunity which the witness 
had of being well informed concerning it himself, and his 
freedom from any bias that might make him wish to impose 
upon others. 


If the person who gives us information appears to be a com- 
petent judge of it, and to have been in a situation in which he 
had the best opportunity of being rightly informed, and if there 
be no appearance of its being his interest to deceive us, we give 
our assent; but we hesitate in proportion to the doubts we enter- 
tain on either of these heads. 


2. The more persons there are who relate the same trans- 
action, of which they are equally credible witnesses, the 
stronger is the evidence for it. But, the more persons there 
are, through whose hands the same narration is conveyed to 
us, the weaker is the evidence. 


In this latter case, the witnesses are called dependent ones; 
but in the former, they are said to be zndependent. Whatever 
imperfection there may be in any one of a number of inde- 
pendent witnesses, it is in part removed by the testimony of 
others; but every imperfection is increased in proportion to the 
number of dependent witnesses, through whose hands the same 
story is transmitted.” 


3. The proper mark or criterion of a eiory being related 
by a number of independent witnesses of full credit, is their 
complete agreement in the principal arguments, and their 
disagreement with respect to things of less ee or 
at least variety, or diversity, in their manner of relating the 
same story. 

2 That the above is the proper rendering of o:xovmsvs, is fully proved by 


Dr. Lardner. Works, vol. i. pp. 241. 255, 256. 8vo.; or vol. i. pp. 132. 189 
140. 4to. 
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“The reason of this is, that to things of principal importance 
they will all equally attend, and therefore they will have their 
minds equally impressed with the ideas of them; but that to 
things of less consequence they will not give the same attention, 
and therefore they will be apt to conceive differently concerning 
them. , 

“Tf a number of persons agree very minutely with respect to 
all the facts of any narrative, general and particular, and also in 
the order and manner of their narration, it will amount to a 
proof that they have agreed together to tell the same story ; and 
in this they will be supposed to have been influenced by some 
motive not favourable to the value of their testimony; and be- 
sides, having learned circumstances one of another, they cannot 
be considered as independent of one another. All the histories 
which have been written by persons in every respect equally 
credible, agree in the main things, but they are as certainly found 
to differ with regard. to things of less consequence, We like- 
wise distinguish respect to the nature of the fact to which 
our assent is required; for we expect more numerous, more ex- 
press, and, in all points, more unexceptionable evidence, accord- 
ing to the degree of its previous improbability, arising from its 
want of analogy to other facts already known: and in this there 
is a gradation from things which are antecedently highly proba- 
ble, and therefore require but little positive evidence, to things 
which are utterly incredible, being so contrary to what we already 
know of the course of nature and the author of it, that no evi- 
dence could convince us of it.” 

For instance, “if my servant should tell me that, as he was 
passing through a certain place, he saw a friend of mine, who 
(he knew) had business in that neighbourhood, and the charac- 
ter of my servant was such, that-I had never known him to tell 
me a wanton lie, I should readily believe him; and, if I had any 
thing to do in the case, I should, without hesitation, aet upon 
the supposition that what he told me was true. But, if the same 
servant should say that, coming through the same place, he saw 
another of my friends, whom I knew to have been dead, I should 
not believe him, though the thing in itself was not naturally im- 
possible; and if ten or a dozen persons of our common acquaint- 
ance, persons of knowledge and curiosity, should, independently 
of one another, seriously inform me that they were present them- 
selves, and had no doubt of the fact, I might believe it.”! It 
follows, however, from this observation, that miracles require a 
much stronger testimony than common facts; and such testimo- 
ny, it will be seen in the following pages, they really have. 


The greatest part of our knowledge, whether scientific or 
historical, has no other foundation than testimony. How 
many facts in chemistry, in physics, or other departments 
of science, do we receive without having seen them, only 
because they are attested to us; though they may seem con- 
trary not only to our personal experience, but also to common 
experience? For instance, I am informed that the fresh- 
water polype, when cut into pieces, is re-produced in each 

iece; that the pieces of this insect, when put end to end, 
Intergraft and unite together; that this same insect may be 
turned inside out like a glove; and that it lives, grows, and 
multiplies, in this new state, as well as in its natural state. 
These are strange facts, and yet I admit them upon credible 
testimony.? Again, a man who has never been out of Great 
Britain is, by testimony alone, as fully convinced of the ex- 
istence of foreign countries as he is of the existence of the 
country in which he lives. No person, who has read his- 
tory, has any more doubt of there being such a city as Rome 
or Paris, or that there formerly existed such persons as 
Alexander the Great and Julius Cesar, than he has of the 
truth of the proposition that two and two make four, or that 
queen Elizabeth some time since reigned in this island, or 
that William the Fourth is, at present, sovereign of the Bri- 
tish empire. ‘The truth of these events is conveyed to us by 
the general and concurrent testimony of history, by which itis 
so firmly established, that, were a set of learned men now to 
arise, and, without being able to produce any ancient contra- 
dictory statements, to endeavour by specious reasonings to 
destroy our belief of it, it would argue the greatest folly and 
weakness to be moved by them. he truth of other facts is 
substantiated in the same manner, and upon such evidence 
almost the whole business and intercourse of human life is 
zondueted. But, however applicable this reasoning may be 


Dr. Priestley’s Institutes of Nataral and Revealed Religion, vol. i pp. 
274-278. On the subject of the credibility of testimony Mr. ‘Gambier’s 
Moral Evidence may be very advantageously consulted. 

2 The curious reader will find accounts of numerous experiments on 
these extraordinary animals in the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal 
Society, vols. xlii, xliii. xliv. and xlix. 
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to the ordinary affairs of human life, it has been laid down 
by some persons as a maxim, that no human testimony Is 
sufficient to prove a miracle. ‘This assertion was first made 
by a late celebrated philosopher, whose notions have been 
adopted by all later deists, and whose argument in substance 
is this :—“ Experience, which in some things is variable, in 
others is uniform, is our on/y guide in reasoning concerning 
matters of fact. Variable experience gives rise to probabi- 
lity only: an uniform experience amounts to proof. Our 
belief of any fact, from testimony of eye-witnesses, Is 
derived from no other principle than our experience of the 
veracity of human testimony. If the fact attested be mira- 
culous, there arises a contest of two opposite experiences, 01 

roof against proof. Now, a miracle is a violation of the 
aws of nature: and as a firm and unalterable experience has 
established these laws, the proof against a miracle, from the 
very nature of the fact, is as complete as any argument from 
experience can possibly be imagined; and if so, it is an un- 
deniable consequence, that it cannot be surmounted by any 
proof whatever derived from human testimony.’ 

Now, to this reasoning, or the most prominent and essen- 
tial parts of it, several decisive answers have been or may be 

iven. A few of these may properly find a place here. 

(1.) “Dr. Campbell, in his celebrated ‘ Dissertation on 
Miracles,’ shows the fallacy of Mr. Hume’s argument thus :— 
‘The evidence arising from human testimony is not derived 
solely from experience: on the contrary, testimony has a 
natural influence on belief, antecedent to experience. 


‘The early and unlimited assent given to testimony by chil 
dren, gradually contracts as they advance in life: it is therefore 
more consonant to truth to say, that our difidence in testimony 
is the result of experience, than that our faith in it has this 
foundation. Besides, the uniformity of experience in favour of 
any fact is not a proof against its being reversed in a particular 
instance. The evidence arising from the single testimony of a 
man of known veracity will go further to establish a belief of its 
being actually reversed. If his testimony be confirmed by a few 
others of the same character, we cannot withhold our assent to 
the truth of it. Now, though the operations of nature are go- 
verned by human laws, and though we have not the testimony 
of our senses in favour of any violation of them; still, if in par- 
ticular instances we have the testimony of thousands of our fel- 
low-creatures, and those, too, men of strict integrity, swayed by 
no motives of ambition or interest, and governed by the princi- 
ples of common sense, that they were actually witnesses of these 
violations, the constitution of our nature obliges us to believe 
them.’ 


(2.) ‘Mr. Hume’s reasoning is founded upon too limited 
a view of the laws and course of nature. 

“If we consider things duly, we'shall find that lifeless matter 
is utterly incapable of obeying any laws, or of being endued with 
any powers; and, therefore, what is usually called the course 
of nature, can be nothing else than the arbitrary will and plea- 
sure of God, acting continually upon matter, according to certain 
rules of uniformity, still bearing a relation to contingencies. So 
that it is as easy for the Supreme Being to alter what men think 
the course of nature, as to preserve it. Those effects, which are 
produced in the world regularly and indesinently, and which are 
usually termed the works of nature, prove the constant provi- 
dence of the Deity; those, on the contrary, which, upon any 
extraordinary occasion, are produced in such a manner as it is 
manifest could not have been either by human power, or by 
what is called chance, prove undeniably the immediate interpo- 
sition of the Deity on that special occasion. God, it must be 
recollected, is the governor of the moral as well as of the physi- 
cal world; and since the moral well-being of the universe is of 
more consequence than its physical order and regularity, it fol- 
lows, obviously, that the laws, conformably with which the ma- 
terial world seems generally to be regulated, are subservient, and 
may occasionally yield to the laws by which the moral world is 
governed. Although, therefore, a miracle is contrary to the 
usual course of nature (and would indeed lose its beneficial 
effect if it were not so), it cannot thence be inferred that it is 
‘a violation of the Jaws of nature,’ allowing the term to include 
a regard to moral tendencies. The laws by which a wise and 
holy God governs the world cannot, unless he is pleased to re- 
veal them, be learnt in any other way than from testimony ; 
since, on this supposition, nothing but testimony can bring us 
acquainted with the whole series of his dispensations, and this 
kind of knowledge is absolutely necessary previously to our co 
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rectly inferring those laws. ‘T'estimony, therefore, must be ad- 
initted as constituting the principal means of discovering the real 
laws by which the universe has been regulated; that testimony 
assures us that the apparent course of nature has often been in- 
terrupted to produce important moral effects; and we must not 
at random disregard such testimony, because, in estimating its 
credibility, we ought to look almost infinitely more at the moral, 


than at the physical circumstances connected with any particular 
event.’”! 


(3.) The futility of Mr. Hume’s sophism may also be 
shown, even upon its own avowed principles. 


If the secret of compounding gunpowder had perished by the 
accidental death of its discoverer, immediately after its extraor- 
dinary powers had been exhibited before a hundred competent 
witnesses, on the principles of the sophism now before us, the 
fact of its extraordinary powers must immediately be rejected as 
a manifest falsehood. For, that a small black powder should 
possess such powers, contradicts the universal experience of man- 
kind. The attestation, therefore, of the hundred witnesses plainly 
contradicts the universal experience of mankind. But it is more 
probable that these hundred witnesses should be liars, than that 
the universal experience of mankind should be contravened. 
Therefore, the pretended black powder possessed no such extra- 
ordinary powers, as those which these false witnesses would fain 
ascribe to it. ; 


(4.) This sophism (for argument it can seareely be called) 
‘proves too much, and therefore proves nothing.” 


“Tt proves too much ; for, if I am to reject the strongest testi- 
mony to miracles, because testimony has often deceived me, 
whilst nature’s order has never been found to fail, then I ought 
to reject a miracle, even if I should see it with my own eyes, and 
if all my senses should attest it; for all my senses have some- 
times given false reports, whilst nature has never gone astray ; 
and, therefore, be the circumstances ever so decisive or inconsist- 
ent with deception, still I must not believe what I see, and hear, 
and touch ; what my senses, exercised according to the most de- 
liberate judgment, declare to be true. All this the argument re- 
quires, and it proves too much : for disbelief in the case supposed 
is out of our power, and is instinctively pronounced absurd ; and, 
what is more, it would subvert that very order of nature on which 
the argument rests: for this order of nature is learned only by 
the exercise of my senses and judgment ; and if these fail me in 
the most unexceptionable circumstances, then their testimony to 
nature is of little worth.”2 


V. Refutation of the objection, that the evidence for the 
eredibility of miracles decreases with the lapse of years. 

It is further objected by the disciples of Mr. Hume, that 
‘‘ whatever may be conceded to those who received miracles 
as true from the testimony of concurrent witnesses, those who 
lived a thousand years after the event can have no reason to 
believe it; and that if we admit that concurrent testimony 
may augment, still successive testimony diminishes, and that 
So rapidly as to command no assent aiter a few centuries at 
most.’ 


1 Dr. O. Gregory’s Letters on the Evidences, &c. of the Christian Reve- 
lation, vol. i. pp. 176, 177. This argument is pursued to a considerable ex- 
tent by Professor Vince, in his Sermons on the Credibility of Miracles, 
8vo. ; and with much acuteness by Dr. Dwight, in his System of Theology, 
vol. ii. pp. 498505. See also Bp. Marsh’s Lectures, part vi. lect. 30. pp. 
72—91. and Dr. Cook’s Inquiry into the Books of the New Testament, pp. 
336—352. The sceptical theory of Hume concerning testimony has been 
exposed with singular ability by Dr. Whately, in his “ Historic, Doubts” 
relative to the late Napoleon Bonaparte, who has applied it to the history 
of that extraordinary man, to which he has shown that it applies with so 
much greater force than it does to the Jewish or Christian narrative, as to 
reduce the disciple of Hume to this dilemma, viz. either to abandon his 
theory altogether, or to apely e first where it is most applicable ; and upon 
those grounds, on which he impugns the Christian Scriptures, to acknow- 
ledge the accounts of Bonaparte, with which the world was so long amazed 
and terrified, to have been a mere furgery—the amusement of wits—or 
the bugbear of politicians. cane : : 

The reader, who is desirous of fully investigating the subject of miracles, 
will find it very ably treated in Drs. Campbell’s and Adams’s Treatises, in 
reply to the sophistry of Hume; in Dr. Hey’s Norrisian Lectures, vol. i. 
pp: 157—200.; in Dr. Price’s Four Dissertations on Providence, &c. diss. 
iv. pp. 384. e¢ seg. (4th edit.); in the Criterion of the late Dr. Douglas, Bp. 
of Salisbury ; and in Dr. Elrington’s Sermons on Miracles, at the Donnellan 
Lectures for 1795, 8vo. Dublin, 1796. See also Bp. Gleig’s Dissertation on 
Miracles (in the third volume of his edition of Stackhouse’s History of the 
Bible, pp. 240. et seg.), in which the recent endeavours in a celebrated lite- 
rary journal to support the sceptical notions of Hume and his followers 
are most ably exposed; as they also are in the Rev. J. Somerville’s “Rey 
marks on an Article in the Edinburgh Review, in which the Doctrine of 
Hume on Miracles is maintained.” 8vo. Edinburgh, 1815. The fifth and sixth 
volumes of Professor Vernet’s Traité de la Vérité de la Religion Chrétienne 
also discuss the subject of miracles at considerable length, and present 
both solid and learned Yeplies to the objections of the opposers of revela- 
tion. as 

2 Dr. Channing’s Discourse on the Evidences of Revealed Religion, 
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Anxswer.—This objection is specious, but very far from being 
correct. It is not, indeed, denied, “ that there may be cases in 
which credibility vanishes with time; but no testimony is really 
in the nature of things rendered less credible by any other cause, 
than the loss or want of some of those conditions which frst 
made it rationally credible. A testimony continues egually 
credible, so long as it is transmitted with all those circumstances 
and conditions which first procured it a certain degree of credit 
amongst men, proportionate to the intrinsic value of those condi- 
tions. Let it be supposed that the persons who transmit the tes- 
timony are able, honest, and diligent in all the requisite inqui- 
ries as to what they transmit, and how should the credibility due 
to their testimony be weakened, but by the omission of circum- 
stances? which omission is contrary to the hypothesis. No 
calculation of the decrease of the credibility of testimony, in 
which a man bears witness respecting realities, and not the fic- 
tions of his own brain, can ever proceed upon any other princi- 
ple than that of the characters and qualifications of the witnesses : 
and, therefore, as far as the credibility of any matter of fact de- 
pends upon pure testimony, those who live at the remotest dis- 
tance of time may have the same evidence of the truth of it, as 
those persons who lived nearest to the time in which the thing 
was said to be done; that identical time being of course ex- 
cluded. 

“In what possible manner, for example, can the evidence on 
which we believe the facts related in the Gospels be less than 
that on which those facts were accredited by Christians in the 
second or third centuries? They possessed the standard writ- 
ings of the evangelists; so do we: what those books then con- 
tained, they now contain ; and the invention of printing seems 
likely, under the care of Providence, to preserve them genuine te 
the end of time. ‘This admirable invention has so far secured all 
considerable monuments of antiquity, that no ordinary calami- 
ties of wars, dissolutions of governments, &c. can destroy any 
material evidence now in existence, or render it less probable to 
those who shall live in a thousand years’ time, than it is to us. 
With regard to the facts of the Christian religion, indeed, it is 
notorious that our evidence in favour of them has increased 
instead of diminishing since the era of printing, the refor- 
mation of religion, and the restoration of letters; and, as even 
the recent inquiries of learned men have produced fresh evi- 
dence, there is every reason to hope it will continue to increase. 
Indeed, it is only with regard to the facts related in the Bible, 
that men ever talk of the daily diminution of credibility. Who 
complains of a decay of evidence in relation to the actions of 
Alexander, Hannibal, Pompey, or Cesar? How many fewer 
of the events recorded by Plutarch, or Polybius, or Livy, are be- 
lieved now (on account of a diminution of evidence), than were 
believed by Mr. Addison, or Lord Clarendon, or Geoffrey Chau- 
cer? It might be contended, with some show of probability, that 
we know more of those ancients than the persons now men- 
tioned; but that is widely different from accrediting less. We 
never hear persons wishing they had lived ages earlier, that they 
might have had better proofs that Cyrus was the conqueror of 
Babylon, that Darius was beaten in several battles by Alexan- 
der, that Titus destroyed Jerusalem, that Hannibal was entirely 
routed by Scipio, or Pompey by J ulius Cesar: though we some- 
times find men of ardent and enterprising minds exclaiming— 
‘O that I had lived and been present when such and such splen- 
did events occurred : how lively an interest should I have taken 
in such scenes, how much concern in their termination !’ And, 
indeed, it is the frequent hearing of like exclamations that causes 
men to confound weight of testimony with warmth or depth of 
feeling ; and to lose sight of the essential difference between real 
evidence, or the true basis for belief of history, and the sensible 
impression or influence which such history may make upon the 
mind. We believe as firmly that Lucretius killed himself in the 
delirium of a fever, as that Lucretia stabbed herself in-conse- 
quence of the wrongs she had received from Tarquin’s son ; yet 
we feel a much more lively interest in the latter event than in 
the former. The fate of Carthage, or the result of the contest 
between Anthony and Octavius respecting the empire of the 
world, would doubtless be much more deeply felt, and much more 
warmly conversed about, within two centuries of the circum- 
stances, than they ever are now; yet those who then conversed 
about them had just as much reason to doubt their occurrence as 
we have; that is, just none at all. And the like reasoning will 
apply to all the circumstances recorded in authentic history. So 
that, having established the genuineness and authenticity of the 
books of Scripture on evidence far superior to that on which 
other historic books are received, it is the most idle and ridicu- 
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lous thing imaginable, to affect to disbelieve any of the facts | erroneous doctrines which that church has imposed upor her 


therein recorded on account of the remoteness of the times in 
which they occurred.” 


Thus, the historical evidences of the genuineness, truth, 
and divine authority of the Scriptures are so far fromm grow- 
ing less and less by the lapse of ages (as some antagonists 
of revelation have insinuated), that, on the contrary, they are 
progressively increasing with increasing years : for so many 
new evidences and coincidences have been discovered in fa- 
vour of the Jewish and Christian histories, as abundantly to 
make up for any evidences that may have been lost in for- 
mer ages; and, as this improvement of the historical evi- 
dences is progressively increasing, there is every reason to 
believe that ee will daily become more and more irresisti- 
ble to all candid and serious inquirers.? . 

VI. But, however satisfactory the preceding general ab- 
stract evidences may be, it is not necessary to rest the de- 
fence of miracles against the objections of infidels wholly 
upon them. The miracles related in the Bible are accom- 

anied by such evidences as it will be found difficult to ad- 
ines in support of any other historic fact, and such as can- 
not be brought to substantiate any pretended fact whatever. 

Since, as we already have had occasion to observe,* the 
proper effect of a miracle is clearly to mark the divine inter- 
position, it must therefore have characters proper to indicate 
such interposition; and these crIT@RIA are six in number 

1. It is required, then, in the first place, that a fact or 
event, which is stated to be miraculous, should have an im- 
portant end, worthy of its author. 

2. It must be instantaneously and publicly performed. 

3. It must be sensible and easy to be observed: in other 
words, the fact or event must be such, that the senses of 
mankind can clearly and fully judge of it. 

4, It must be Gaccenlent of second causes. 

5. Not only public monuments must be kept up, but some 
outward actions must be constantly performed in memory of 
the fact thus publicly wrought. 

6. And such monuments must be set up, and such actions 
and observances be instituted, at the very time when those 
events took place, and afterwards be continued without in- 
terruption.! 

1. The first character of a miracle is, AN IMPORTANT END, 
AND WORTHY OF ITS AUTHOR. For what probability is there, 
that the Almighty should specially interpose, and suspend 
the laws by wiih he governs this world, without any neces- 
sity, for a frivolous reason, inconsistent with his wisdom, 
and unworthy of his greatness? Every miracle, then, must 
have a useful end, and one to which second causes are inade- 
quate ;—as, to authorize a prophet, or to establish a revela- 
tion. An end so wise and so benevolent is well worthy of 
the Supreme Being. 


This character of a true miracle is found in ali the miracles 
recorded as being performed by Moses and Jesus Christ. None 


of them are represented as having been wrought on trivial occa- | 


sions. The writers who mention them were eye-witnesses of the 
facts, which facts they affirm ‘to have been performed publicly, in 
attestation of the truth of ‘their respective - dispensations, They 
are indeed so incorporated with’ these dispensations, that the mi- 
racles cannot be separated from the ‘doctrines; and if the mi- 
racles were not really performed, the déctrines cannot be true. 
Further, the miracles of Moses and Jesus Christ were wrought 
in support of revelations, which opposed all the religious sys- 
tems, prejudices, and superstitions of the age. This circum- 
stance alone sets them, in point of authority, infinitely above 
the pagan prodigies recorded by ancient writers, as well as the 
pretended miracles of the Romish church; many of which may 
be shown to be mere natural events, while others are repre- 
sented as having been performed in secret, on the most trivial 
occasions, and long before the time of the writers by whom they 
are related; and such of them as at first view appear to be best 
attested, are evidently tricks contrived for interested purposes, to 
flatter power, or to promote the prevailing superstitions, and the 
1 Dr. O. Gregory’ he Evi 5 isti 
velation, vol. ity fon tee On eu Ne Bee 


Lectures GD) PP. 78—98. 
2 The reader whois desirous of seeing the argument ich i rs 
cessarily treated with brevity) fully discussed, is pers il ees 
fe! a vanes noe George Langshaw, B. A. (Cambridge 
2. 8vo.), entitle e Evidences of the Truth of the Christi inion 
are not weakened by Time.” oan Ee 
3 ae p. 95. cae 
* These criteria for judging of miracles, with their illustrat; 
chiefly abridged from Mr. Leslie’s Short and Easy Method with the Dette 
and Professor Claparede’s ‘‘ Considerations upon the Miracles of the Gos- 
yal,” in anawer to Rousseau, translated and published in 8vo. London, 1758. 








members, as articles of faith, that must be believed on pain of 
damnation. 


2. A second criterion of a miracle is, that 1r BE INSTAN- 
TANEOUSLY AND PUBLICLY PERFORMED, AND BEFORE CREDI- 
BLE WITNEsses.—A business, huddled up in a cloister betore 
a few interested monks, is not properly attested. But when 
an action is performed before the public eye, as the miracles 
of Moses and those of Christ were, or before witnesses whe 
have totally exculpated themselves of having any end but 
that of tari, we have all the attestation we can reasonably 
desire. 

(1.) It must be insranraneousty performed. 


A miracle does not present the shades and gradations ob- 
servable in nature. Nature proceeds not by fits and starts, but 
is gradual and progressive in its operations ; does not create, bu: 
unfolds; nourishes, and causes to sprout and grow; sets to work 
second causes, which act only by little and little, and do not pro- 
duce their effect until the end of a certain period. From this rule 
the divine agency is entirely free. God said, “ Let there be 
light, and there was light.” 


(2.) Further, pusiicrry or notoriety is requisite. 


Not that a miracle performed in the sight of a few witnesses 
is the less a miracle on that account. It is enough that there is 
a sufficient number of spectators worthy of credit. The no- 
toriety of this or that particular miracle may be more or less 
restrained by circumstances; and we cannot reject a miracle, 
properly established, under the pretence that it has not had all 
the notoriety which we might have imagined to be necessary. 
How great soever may be the number of witnesses, we can 
always conceive a greater, But there is a degree of notoriety 
which satisfies reason; and if it were not so, testimonial proof 
could never be complete. 


To this criterion of a miracle, it has been oBsEcTED, that 
Jesus enjoined secrecy on some of the persons on whom he 
had wrought miraculous cures, and hence it has been in- 
sinuated that they could not bear the test of examination. 


Answer.—A little attention will show that this objection is 
unfounded. ‘ Distinguish the times, and the Scriptures will 
agree.”5 ‘This observation is of surticular importance in show- 
ing that the contradictions, which the opposers of revelation 
have asserted to exist in the relations of Christ’s miracles, are 
utterly unfounded; and also in showing the reason why he 
commanded some of the persons whom he had healed, not to 
divulge their miraculous cures to any man, while he performed 
others with the greatest publicity. 

Jesus Christ having delighted and instructed the multitude 
with his discourses, the fame of them, and of his mighty works, 
so struck the people, that the crowd which assembled around 
him increased every day. In the universal expectation of the 
Messiah that then prevailed, there was reason to fear lest the 
Jews, under the impulse of blind but ardent zeal, should have 
declared him their king, or lest some seditious spirit should 


| take advantage of their favourable disposition towards him, to 


create some disturbance among that people. This indeed is 
evident from the Gospel, which informs us that the Jews had 
laid a scheme to take him away by force, and make him a 
king. (John vi. 15.) But Jesus did not choose to give umbrage 
to the Roman government. Though he was to be condemned to 
death, it was not necessary he should be so as a rebel to Cesar. 
That fine testimony was to be borne to his innocence,—J find 
no fault in this man. (Luke xxiii.4.) Determined to seal with 
his blood. the truth of his religion, he first proved his divine 
mission, multiplied the witnesses of his miracles, confirmed the 
faith of the apostles, gave them instructions, and destroyed the 
prepossession that the Messiah was to be a temporal king, sur- 
rounded with the pomp of worldly grandeur. But all this wag 
not the work of a few days. A rapid instruction, joined to a 
multitude of miracles crowded into a short space of time, would 
not have left traces deep enough in the minds of men, Infinite 
Wisdom, therefore, permitted not our Saviour to kindle the 
hatred of his enemies too soon, nor to deliver himself into their 
hands before his hour was come. He was in the mean time to 
work miracles, and to give them the necessary authenticity ; but 
their greater or less notoriety depended upon times, places, and 
persons. By making these distinctions, we shall discern in oui 
Divine Saviour a wisdom as constant in its aim, as admirable in 


5 Distinguite tempora, et concordabunt Scripture. Augustin. de Verb 
Demini, serm. 16. 
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the appropriation of means to the variety of circumstances. He 
acted less openly in Judea: Jerusalem especially required from 
him great circumspection. He was there under the eye of Pilate, 
the sanhedrim, and the priests: and the eagerness of the people 
to follow him might have readily furnished them with a pretence 
to accuse him as seditious. In the seventh chapter of the Gospel 
of John we learn, that Jesus retired into Galilee, not choosing 
to remain in Judza, because that the Jews sought to kill him. 
(John vii. 1.) Out of Judea he was more at liberty. We must 
not therefore wonder at his saying to the demoniac of Gadara, 
Return to thine own house, and shew how great things God 
hath done unto thee. (Luke viii. 39.) Gadara was a city where 
there were many heathens: a disturbance among the people 
there was not so much to be feared. Jesus acted also more 
openly in Galilee. We read in the fourth chapter of Matthew, 
that he there performed miracles in a very public manner. Such 
was the miracle of the multiplication of the loaves ; and yet, as 
soon as he saw that the people were on the point of taking 
him away to make him a king, he retired to a mountain. (John 
vi. 15.) He had regard therefore to the different disposition of 
men’s minds. This was sometimes so favourable to him, that, 
choosing to distribute into different places the light of his doc- 
trine, he prescribed silence to those whom he cured; that he 
might not be too long detained in the same place by the mul- 
titude, who, being informed of a new miracle, would have im- 
portuned him without ceasing. Thus, when he had raised up 
Jairus’s daughter, he forbade the parents to publish it. 

That our Lord chose to distribute equally the light of his doc- 
trine is evident from the Gospel. We learn (Mark i. 38. Luke 
iv. 43.) that when he had wrought several miracles in Capernaum, 
he says, Let us go into the next towns, that Imay preach 
there also ; for therefore came I forth. The people staying 
him, that he should not depart from them, he said unto them, I 
must preach the kingdom of God to other cities also. 

But this distinction of times will furnish us with the most 
light in perusing the narrative of our Saviour’s miracles. At 
his entrance upon his ministry Jesus Christ used the utmost 
caution, not choosing to be detained at the commencement of 
his course. It was at the entrance upon his ministry that he 
healed the leper spoken of in Mark i. 40—45, Accordingly, the 
evangelists adds, that he recommended to the leper to keep 
silence respecting his cure. (ver. 44.) Presently after, he per- 
formed his miracles more openly ; but took the wise precaution 
of qualifying their splendour. It was with this view that he 
declared his kingdom was not of this world. Luke informs us 
that the people were amazed at the mighty power of God. But 
while they wondered at all things which J esus did, he said to his 
disciples, Let these sayings sink down into your ears ; for the 
Son of man shail be delivered into the hands of men. (Luke 
ix. 44.) The further he advanced in his course, the more eclat 
and notoriety did he give to his miracles. On the approach of 
his last passover, he hesitated not to celebrate it at Bethany, at 
Jerusalem, and in sight of his enemies. We learn from Mat- 
thew (xxi. 14. with John xii. 37.), that the blind and the lame 
came tinto him in the temple, and that he cured them in the 
presence of the chief priests. When he had laid the founda- 
tions of his religion, the reserve which he had formerly used was 
no longer necessary : it would have shown more weakness than 
prudence. 


The preceding remarks will serve to remove the apparent 
contradictions arising from the different degrees of notoriety 
which Jesus Christ gave to his miracles. As he read men’s 
hearts, the different dispositions which he there discovered led 
him to diversify his measures. He tempered the splendour 
of his miracles, when any event might result from that 
splendour injurious to his religion. ‘The infinite Wisdom 
which enlightened him, discovered to him, in this respect, 
combinations which would have escaped a mortal sight. 
When, therefore, he appears to vary his process, it is not 
that he changes his plan, but he avoids the obstacles which 
might injure it.1 

3. A miracle must, in the third place, BE SENSIBLE AND 
EASY TO BE OBSERVED : in other words, the facts purporting 
to be miraculous must be of such a nature, that the senses 
of mankind can certainly perceive that both the event is real, 
and its origin supernatural.2 


1 Claparede’s Considerations upon the Miracles of the Gospel, in an- 
swer to Rousseau, parti. c.7. 

2 “There are two things,” says Archbishop Tillotson, ‘necessary to a 
tniracle :—that there should be a supernatural effect wrought, and that 
this effect be evident to sense, so that, though a supernatural effect be 
whtonght, yet if it be not evident to sense, it is, to all the ends and purposes 
af a miracle, as if it were not, and can be no testimony or proof of any 
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It must turn upon laws which are generally known, and not 
upon such as are scarcely or not at all known nor upon sub- 
jects too remote from us, or which require tne experienced 
eye of an observer in order to be perceived. A supernatural 
motion in the ring or satellites of Saturn could not therefore be a 
miracle for the generality of the earth’s inhabitants; it would at 
most be only so to astronomers. A miracle, being calculated to es- 
tablish the divine interposition, ought to be more within the reach 
of men: signs from earth, therefore, will be preferable to signs 
from heaven.—If a man display a phial full of blood which 
sometimes congeals and sometimes liquefies, he has no right to 
our credit, unless he submit his phial to the examination of our 
senses. But when the waters of the Nile are tumed into blood ; 
when millions are fed with manna; when a man is raised from 
the dead; when four or five thousand people are fed by a 
pittance :—in such cases there can be no deception ; our senses, 
which are the only competent judges, have the means of judging. 


4, A miracle ought to be INDEPENDENT OF SECOND CAUSES, 
or performed without any natural instrument. 


If any external action or foreign circumstances accompany it 
(as was commonly the case), this action or circumstance’ has 
no natural connection with the effect produced. This itis which 
particularly distinguishes miracles from natural events. The 
latter have a natural cause; and that cause is proportionate to 
the effects which result from it. Thus every body, that is in 
motion, moves in proportion to the force that impels it. But 
the immediate special interposition of God excludes that of phy- 
sical agents; in every miracle, the proportion between causes 
and effects no longer subsists. Medicine has remedies proper 
for curing diseases: these remedies bear a certain relation to the 
nature of the malady which they are to remove or destroy ; but 
no such relation is discoverable in miracles. It is by natural 
means that the understanding is enlightened and instructed in 
those things of which it was previously ignorant. 1 speak a 
language that is foreign to me ; I devoted time and labour to the 
acquisition of it, and employed the assistance of a master: but 
if, independently of such aids, my mind be instantaneously en- 
riched with all the words of a language before unknown to me, 
the effect has not its cause in nature. The event is super- 
natural. The application of this remark to the apostles, at the 
day of Pentecost, is too obvious to be insisted upon. 


It has been oxnsecrep to this criterion of a miracle, that 
Jesus Christ, in three of his miracles, made use of an ex- 
ternal application ; which, if it were necessary to the cure, 
looks like the application of some hidden means of art. It 
it were unnecessary, such process is arraigned as being im- 
proper in the mode, and even ridiculous. 

Answer. The three miracles in question are those of tha 
man who had been born blind (John ix. 1—7.), the blind man 
in the vicinity of Bethsaida (Mark viii. 23—26.), and the deaf 
man near the sea of Galilee. (Mark vii. 32—37.) In the first 
of these, “he spat on the ground, and made clay of the spittle, 
and anointed the eyes of the blind man with the clay,’ and 
commanded him to go and wash in the pool of Siloam ; the man 
went thither, and washed, and returned seeing. In the second 
case, “he took the blind man by the hand and led him out of 
the town, and when he had spit on his eyes, and put his hands 
upon him, he asked him if he saw aught? and he looked up, and 
said, I see men as trees walking. After that he put his hands 
again upon his eyes, and made him look up, and he was restored, 
and he saw every man clearly; and he sent him away to his own 
house, saying, Neither go into the town, nor tell it to any in the 
town.” Nearly similar was our Saviour’s treatment of the deaf 
man who had an impediment in his speech, into whose eays he 
put his fingers, and “spit and touched his tongue ; and looking 
up to heaven, he sighed, and saith unto him, Ephphatha, that 
is,—Be opened ! and straightway his ears were opened, and the 
string of his tongue was loosed, and he spake plain.” 

“These three are the only instances where a deliberate ex- 


thing, because it stands in need of another miracle, to give testimony to 
it, and to prove thatit was wrought. And neither in Scripture, nor in pro- 
fane authors, nor in common use of speech, isany thing called a miracle, 
but what falls under the notice of our senses; a miracle being nothing 
else but a supernatural effect evident to sense, the great end and design 
whereof is to be asensible proof and conviction to usiof something that 
we do notsee. For want of this, transubstantiation is no miracle ; a sign 
or miracle is always a thing sensible, otherwise it could be no sign. Now, 
that such a change as is pretended in transubstantiation should really be 
wrought, and yet there should be no sign of it, is a thing very wonderful} , 
but not to sense, for our senses perceive no change. And that a thing 
should remain to all appearance just as it was, hath nothing at all of wonder 


init. We wonder, indeed, when we see a strange thing done, but no man 
wonders when he seeg nothing done,” Sermong. vol, ii, p. 440. 8vo. Len: 
don, 1820, 
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ternal application is related to have been used, and in all these 
eases the reason for using it seems to have been one and the 
same, namely, to convey to the individuals, on whom the mira- 
éles were performed, a clear assurance that Jesus was the 
persnn at whose command, and by whose agency, the cure was 
wrought, and to enable them to state to others the grounds of 
this assurance fully and circumstantially. For this purpose 
our Saviour used such a mode of application as was best cal- 
culated to make an impression on the senses these men possessed, 
unimpaired, antecedent to the miracle, and such as led thera to 
observe that he was about to interpose, in order to perfect those 
organs which were defective. A little attention will show that 
every circumstance in the different modes of application had this 
tendency. 

“A blind man can know another only by the voice or the 
touch. The blind man near Bethsaida our Lord led out of the 
town remote from the crowd, that he might be sure of the person 
who spoke to or touched him; he then spat on his eyes, and 
laid his hands on him, and restored him to sight, though imper- 
fectly,—after that, he put his hands again upon his eyes, and he 
saw clearly. What possible mode could give him a more full 
assurance that the cure was wrought by the interposition of an 
external agent, and that Jesus was that agent? ‘The deaf man 
could judge of the intentions of another only by seeing what 
he does; him therefore our Lord took aside from the multitude, 
that he might fix and confine his attention to himself, and then 
he put his fingers into his ears, and touched his tongue, thus 
signifying to him that he intended to produce some change in 
these organs; he then looked up to heaven, at the same time 
speaking, to signify that the change would proceed from a divine 
power, exercised at his interposition. 

“The very same purpose was equally answered by our Lord’s 
application to the eyes of the man born blind; it assured him 
that the person who came close to him, and spoke to him, and 
anointed his eyes, was the sole agent, by whose interposition the 
cure was wrought. Immediately, on approaching our Saviour, 
after receiving his sight, he must have recognised him by his 
voice. Had the grounds of his assurance been less full and cir- 
cumstantial, he never could have so unanswerably silenced the 
objections, and replied to the captious queries of the Pharisees, — 
What did he do to thee? how opened he thine eyes ?—He 
anwered, and said, A man that is called Jesus made clay, and 
anointed mine eyes, and said unto me, Go to the pool of Siloam, 
and wash ; and I went and washed, and I received sight. 

“We may be confirmed in believing this to have been the 
design of these external applications, by observing, that they 
were used in no instance except those of blindness and deafness, 
when a defect of the senses rendered them necessary to convey 
such assurance of Jesus having been the author of the miracle. 
And still more, by observing that it does not appear that any of 
these three men had any previous knowledge of our Saviour’s 
power and character. ‘The man born blind, he healed without 
any solicitation. The blind man at Bethsaida, and the deaf man, 
do not appear to have come of themselves, they were brought 
by their friends ; more precaution was therefore necessary to call 
their attention to the person by whom the miracle was wrought, 
and give them full evidence that it was his sole work. When 
the two blind men at Capernaum, and two others near Jericho, 
applied to our Saviour to be healed, it was with a declared pre- 
vious conviction of his divine power that they followed him, 
crying, Son of David, have mercy upon us! Here, therefore, 
a less remarkable external application was sufficient; as they 
professed their belief, Jesus only required that this profession 
should be sincere: Believe ye, said he, that I have the power to 
do this? and they said, Yea, Lord: then he touched their eyes, 
saying, According to your faith be it unto you ; and their eyes 
were opened. 

“Tf these remarks are just, they exhibit one of those number- 
less cases, where incidents apparently minute and objectionable, 
when well considered, display the miraculous nature of the facts, 
and the admirable propriety of our Lord’s conduct in every cir- 
cumstance; and every such instance confirms strongly the con- 
clusion, that our Lord’s miracles were not delusive visions, or the 
extravagances of a wild and senseless fanatic, but plain proofs 
of a divine power, exhibited with the sobriety and dignity be- 
coming his divine character.”! 


5. Nor ONLY PUBLIC MONUMENTS MUST BE KEPT UP, BUT 
SOME OUTWARD ACTIONS MUST ALSO BE CONSTANTLY prR- 
YORMED, IN MEMORY OF THE FACTS THUS PUBLICLY WROUGHT. 


on the Character of the Apostles and Evange- 
at they weve not Enthusiasts,’’ pp. 287, 288 
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6. SucH MoNUMENTS MUSY BE SET UP, AND SUCH ACTIONS 
AND OBSERVANCES INSTITUTED, AT THE VERY TIME WHEN THOSE 
EVENTS TOOK PLACE, AND BE AFTERWARDS CONTINUED WITH~ 
OUT INTERRUPTION. 


These two rules render it impossible that the belief of any 
facts should. be imposed upon the credulity of after-ages, when 
the gencration asserted to have witnessed them had expired ; for, 
whenever such facts come to be recounted, if not only monu- 
ments are said to remain of them, but public actions and obser- 
vances had further been constantly used to commemorate them 
by the nation appealed to, ever since they had taken place; the 
deceit must be immediately detected, by no such monuments ap- 
pearing, and by the experience of every individual, who could 
not but know that no such actions or observances had been used 
by them, to commemorate such events. 


VII. Let us now apply the criteria, thus stated and ex- 
lained, to the ILLUSTRATION of a few of the miracles related 
in the Sacred Writings. 
_1. And first, as to the Mosaic Miracues recorded in the 
Pentateuch :— 


The plagues in Egypt were witnessed by the whole nation 
of the Israelites, and felt by all the Egyptians.—At the Red Sea 
the Israelites passed through, and beheld the whole host of 
Pharaoh perish.—During forty years were the children of Israel 
sustained with food from heaven. Sometimes they were sup- 
plied with water from the flinty rock; and throughout their 
journeys they beheld the cloud of the Lord on the tabernacle by 
day, and the fire by night. (Exod. xl. 38.)—At the passage over 
the Jordan, “ the waters stood and rose up upon an heap ; and 
all the Israelites passed over on dry ground in the midst ef 
Jordan.” (Josh. iii. 16,17.) To each of the miracles here 


briefly enumerated, all the eriteria above stated will be found to 
apply. 

{iJ The posterity of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, being chosen by Jeho- 
vah to be his peculiar people, for the preservation of true religion, the 
miracles performed in their behalf were unquestionably worthy of their 
Almighty Author. Here we have the rmst mark. 

[ii.] The miracles in question, though some of them (as the plagues in 
Egypt) were announced before they were actually performed, did actually 
and really take place in Eeypt and were removed only at the command o1 
Moses, while the land of Goshen (in which the Israelites dwelt) was ex- 
empted from their operation. Here we have our SECOND, THIRD, and 
FOURTH marks most fully established ; for all the miracles above mentioned 
were recorded by Moses at or about the time when they actually took 
place : moreover, he recapitulated the miracles which he had wrought in 
Egypt and in the wilderness, and appealed to those who were present for 
the truth of them; which no wise man would have done, if he could have 
been confuted. 

{iii.] Further, all these miracles were witnessea by upwards of two 
millions of persons, who remained collected in one camp for forty years; 
an assembly so great, probably, never before or since remained collected 
in one body for so longa period. If, then, this whole nation had not been 
entirely without eyes and ears, if they were not bereft of reason and 
sense, it wes impossible, at the time these facts were said to have taken 
place, that they could have been persuaded of their existence, had they 
not been real. 

[iv.] Once more, to commemorate the protection of the Israelites, when 
all the first-born of the Egyptians were destroyed, and their deliverance 
from bondage, which was its immediate consequence, Moses changed the 
beginning of their year to the month when this event happened, and insti- 
tuted the feast of the passover, Wo this was added the solemn consecra- 
tion of the first-born of man and beast to the Lord, with the following re- 
markable charge annexed :—‘‘ And it shall be when thy children ask thee 
in time to come, saying, ‘ What is this? thou shalt say to them, ‘By 
strength of hand the Lord brought us out of Egypt from the house of 
bondage: andit came to pass, when Pharaoh would hardly let us go, that 
the Lord slew all the first-born in the land of Egypt, both the first-born of 
man, and the first-born of beast,—Therefore I sacrifice to the Lord all that 
openeth the matriz,’” &c. (Exod. xiii. 14.16.) All these things have been 
observed ever since, and establish the truth of the narration in the book 
of Exodus. In further commemoration of the destruction of the first-born 
of the Egyptians, the tribe of Leviwas set apart; and, besides the pass- 
over, the feast of tabernacles was instituted, to perpetuate the deliverance 
of the Israelites, and their journeying in the Desert (Lev. xxiii. 40, et seq.); 
as the feast of Pentecost was appointed fifty days after the passover (Deut. 
xxvi. 5—10.), in memory of the miraculous deliverance of the law from 
Mount Sinai, which took place fifty days after their departure from Egypt. 
In all these instances we have our FirTH and sixTH criteria most clearly 
and decisively established. 

[v.] The same remark will hold with respect to the miraculous supply of 
the Israelites with food, the memory of which was perpetuated by the pot 
of manna; and to the twelve stones which were taken out of the midst of 
Jordan, at the time of the miraculous passage of the Israelites over that 
river, and were set up by Joshua at Gilgal, asa memorial to them for ever. 
How irresistible is the reasoning of Mr. Leslie on this last monument? “To 
form our argument,” says he, ‘‘let us suppose that there never was any 
such thing as that passage over Jordan ; that these stones at Gilgal were set 
up upon some other occasion; and thatsome designing man in an after-age 
invented this book of Joshua, affirmed that it was written at the time of that 
imaginary event by Joshua himself, and adduced this pile of stonesas a tes- 
timony of the truth ofit ; would not every body say to him, ‘We know this 
pie very well; but we never before heard of this reason for it, nor of this 

ook of Joshua; where has it lain concealed all this while, and where and 
how came you, after so many ages, to find it? Besides, this book tells us, 
that this passage over Jordan was ordained to be taught our children from 
age to age, and therefore that they were always to be instructed in the 
meaning of this particular monument,as a memorial of it ; but we were never 
taught it when we were children, nor did we ever teach our children any 
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such thing ; and it is in the highest degree improbable that su - 
tic ordinance should have been forgotten, abvine the ete NC a: Ne 
markable.a-pile set up for the express purpose of perpetuating its remem- 
prance.’ And if, where we know not the reason of a bare naked monument. 
a fictitious reason cannot be imposed; how rauch more is it impossible to 
mipose upon us in actions and observances which we celebrate in memory 
of particular events! How impossible to make us forget those passages 
which we daily commemorate, and persuade us that we had always kept 
such institutions in memory of what we never heard of before ; that is, that 
we knew it before we knew it! And if we find it thus impossible for an im- 
pee to be put upon us, even in some things which have not all the marks 

efore mentioned; how much more impossible is it that any deceit should 
be in that thing where ALLthe marks do meet !?1 


2. Secondly, the observations contained in the preceding 
pages apply with similar weight and propriety to the Mrra- 
CLES RECORDED IN THE New ‘Testament; the number, va- 
riety, and greatness of which, as well as the persons by whom, 
the persons before whom, and the manner in which they were 
tespectively performed, together with the effects produced by 
them, and the incontestable fact, that their reality was never 
denied by those who witnessed them, or who, living near the 
time when they were performed, had the means as well as the 
inclination to deny them, if they had not been actually 
wrought, are all so many indisputable proofs of the truth of 
the Christian revelation. If only one or two miracles had 
been wrought for this purpose, it might have been considered 
as a fortunate chance, which occurred at a convenient season ; 
or, if Christ had performed them privately, and before his 
own disciples only, they might have been suspected by the 
rest of the world of fraud and imposition. But the reverse of 
all this was the actual fact ; for, 


(1.) Lhe number of Christ’s miracles was very great. 


If we consider only those which are recorded at large, they are about 
forty innumber ; and consequently the opportunities of examination were 
increased, and of deceit proportionably lessened. But it is evident that 
they must have been beyond all number, if we take into account the seve- 
ral instances in which we are told that great multitudes flocked to Jesus, 
who were afflicted with various diseases, for the most part incurable by 
human skill, and that he healed them all; and that thousands were fed by 
him with a few loaves and fishes. The Gospel, indeed, is full ofthe miracles 
of Christ; and one of his biographers informs us, that he performed a 
greater number than are in any way recorded. But, 


(2.) There was a great variety in the miracles recorded 
in the New Testament, which were of a permanent nature, and 
might be reviewed and re-examined, as in many instances we 
know they actually were. 


The vartery of Christ’s miracles is a circumstance that claims our atten- 
tion equally with their number. As no impostors ever pretended to per- 
form a great number of miracles, so they always or usually limited them- 
selves to one species of them. It was the number and variety of the mira- 
cles wrought by Moses, which at length convinced the Egyptian magicians 
that the power by which he wrought them was divine. From the variety 
of effectsin the universe, we conclude the existence ofan Almighty design- 
ing cause. One effect or two of different kinds, or a few of the saine kind, 
may be inadvertently ascribed to chance; or it may be said, that the per- 
sons producing such effects possessed some extraordinary or peculiar skill 
in accomplishing them, or some peculiar art in imposing on men in respect 
ofthem. Buta variety of effects, all mutually distinguished, and each per- 
fect in its kind, suggests the idea of a perfect agent, powerful and design- 
ing, employed in producing them. And this is the case with the miracles 
of Christ; for, not one disease only, but all are subject to the power of 
Christ and his apostles; not only diseases, but every calamity which is in- 
cident to mankind are banished by their word; and even death, the last 
enemy, isobedient to them, and gives up his prey at their command, espe- 
cially at the command of Christ. We behold him, giving sight to the born 
blind,—healing the obstinate leprosy,—making those who wanted a limb? 
perfect,—those who were bowed double, straight, —those who shook with the 
pulsy, robust,—nerving the withered arm with strength,—restoring the in- 
sane and demoniacs to reason, and raising the dead to life. That great mi- 
racle of raising the dead; in particular, Christ performed no less than four 
times; once on the ruler’s daughter, just after she had expired,—again, on 
the widow’s son, as he was carried on his bier to be interred,—a third time 
on Lazarus when he had laid in his grave four days,—and lastly, the great- 
est instance of all, in himself. We behold the apostles also expelling de- 
mons, restoring the lame from his birth, giving sight to the blind, healing all 
manner of diseases, and giving life to the dead. These supernatural works 
were not performed in afew instances, with hesitation and diffidence ; but 





* Leslie’s Short and Easy Method with the Deists, p. 22. 3d edit. The real- 
ity of the miracles performed by Moses, and the impossibilit of account- 
ing for them by natural ineans, are ably vindicated by M. Du Voisin, Auto- 
rite des Livres de Moyse, pp. 249—293. The various miracles, which are 
concisely noticed above, are considered in detail, and excellently illustrat- 
ed, by Mr. Faber, in his Hore Mosaice (vol. i. PP. 359—387.) and by Dr, 
Graves, in his Lectures on the four last books of the Pentateuch. (Vol. i. 
pp: 151—171.)_ In his appendix to the same volume (pp. 373—410.), Dr. G. 

as refuted the sceptical remarks of the late Dr. Geddes (who chiefly bor- 
rowed them from continental critics), which have lately been re-asserted 
by a living opposer of divine revelation, as though they had never before 
been refuted. Dr. Collyer, in his Lectures on Scripture Miracles (p. 151. to 
the end), has also treated on the principal miracles recorded in the Cld and 
New Testaments; and the miracles of the New Testament are treated of by 
Dr. Dodd, in the first and second yvolumes'of his Discourses on the Miracles 
and Parables. (8vo. 4 vols.) London, 1809. j 

a So «vidos signifies. Itis a different word from %»Aovs, and has a dif- 
ferent signification. Both these words occur in Matt. xv. 31. <vadrous vyesis, 
Bwrous mepsmzrouvtes, He made the mtazmed to be whole, those who wanted 
a limb, perfect, and the lame to walk. What an amazing instance of divine 
power, of creative energy, must the réproduction of a hand, foot, or other 
timb be, by the mere word or touch of Jesus! How astonishing to. the spéc- 
ators! That the above is thé méanitig of <“220¢, see Wetetein, Kypke, ahd 
lener on Matt xv. al 
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every week and every day were witnesses to numerous instances of them for 
a successive series of years, so that all suspicion of human management, 
compact, and juggle, was for ever precluded. In short, not only man hut 
every other being bows in ready subjection to their voice; not only animate 
but inanimate creatures, feel the power of God, and act contrary to their 
natures, at his will.—The winds, the waves, the rocks, the sun, the earth 
the heavens,—all are the subjects of those who first introduced the Chris. 
tian dispensation. 


(3.) The prsten of Christ’s miracles was truly important, 
and every way worthy of their Almighty Author. 


The very kinds of these miracles were foretold by the prophet Isaiah, 
nearly seven centuries before ;3 and if we reflect on the end and purpose 
for which these miracles were wrought, we find it grand and noble, {full of 
dignity, majesty, and mercy. It was, to carry on one vast and consistent 
plan of Providence, extending from the creation to the consummation of © 
all things, to establish a system of belief, hope, and practice, adapted to the 
actual wants and conditions of mankind; which had been revealed in part 
to the Jews, promised to the prophets, and tended to destroy the four greaz 
moral evils,—so prevalent and so pernicious,—viz. atheism, scepticism, im- 
morality, and vice. In subservience to their grand object,—the confirma. 
tion of his divine mission, the miracles of Cbrist were wrought for the most 
benevolent of all purposes, the alleviation of human misery in all its forms, 
and they carry in them the characters of the greatest goodness as well as 
of the greatest power. Most of them were performed in consequence of 
application or entreaty ; and, on_these occasions, the character and con 
duct of Jesus appear, adorned with the most delicate expressions of com: 
pliance and piety. 

{i.] The instances of the leper, who applied for himself, as Jesus came 
down from the mountain (Matt. viii. 3.) ;—of the centurion, in applying for a 
favourite servant (viii. 8.);—of the sick of the palsy, brought in his bed, and 
let down by the roof (Luke v. 18.);—and of the ruler, whose daughter lay 
at the point of death, and expired before his arrival (Luke viii. 4 -)j—aré 
all so many occasions which display that divine compassion, which was ever 
open to the cries of the miserable :—a compassion surmounting every ob- 
stacle, unconquerable by opposition, and with dignity triumphing over it. 
The circumstances of the last-mentioned application are remarkably beau- 
tiful. We see a ruler of the synagogue falling down at the feet of Jesus, 
beseeching him to come into his house ; the more importunate in his en- 
treaty, as probably he had been either an enemy, or liable to the imputa- 
tion of being one, and, on that account, also, the more doubtful of success ; 
to crown all, his case was pitiable and pressing: He had one only daugh- 
ter about twelve years of age, and she lay a dying. As Jesus went to the 
house, the people crowded about him, and in the throng a most compas- 
Slonate cure was wrought, only by touching the hem of his garment. In 
the mean time the young woman expires, and messages are sent to pre: 
vent his taking any further trouble. This new distress has the effect of 
heightening the compassionate favour. It instantly drew forth from the 
mouth of Jesus that reviving declaration, the preclude of the miracle : Fear 
not, believe only, and she shall be made whole. (Luke viii. 50.) 

fi.) Beautiful as these instances are, at they yield to others, where Je- 
sus wrought his miracles without application. To prevent entreaty, to 
watch for opportunity of doing good to others, is the very essence of a be> 
nevolent character, and is the perfection of an amiable one. The miracu: 
lous draught of fishes (Luke v. 1.) is perhaps one of the lowest of these in 
stances. We cannot suppose that the disciples could either ask or expect 
such an appearance in their favour. But, asthe miracle, by its greatness, 
was fitted to inspire every sentiment of respect; so the occasion of work: 
ing it served to give a full opening into the indulgent character of their Mass 
ter at the moment of his calling them. His entering soon after into Peter’s 
house, and healing his wife’s mother, who lay sick of a fever (Matt. viii. 14), 
was also an act of indulgence, and peculiarly fitted to secure the attach. 
ment of this zealous disciple. The feeding of thousands miraculously with 
a few loaves and fishes, gives a happy and striking instance of an attention 
descending to the most ordinary wantsof men. The cases of disposses- 
sion have the most humane aspect where the misery was great, and no ap- 
plication supposable, nor any desire of relief, on the part of the persons 

ossessed. 

¥ {iii.] There are two instances of such distresses as every day occur, in 
which we see Jesus interposing, unasked, with the most exquisite. sensi- 
bility. One is a case of infirm old age; the other of youth cut off in its 
bloom ; distresses mortifying to the pride of man, and always deeply affect- 
ing to agenerous mind. Wilt thou be made whole ? says Jesus to the old man 
lying at the pool of Bethesda. (John v. 6.) The helplessness of distressed 
old age cannot be painted in more lively colours, than in the simple account 
which the man gives of himself; and never was relief dispensed with more 
grace and dignity: Jesus saith to him, Rise, take up thy bed and walk. 
(John v. 8.) The other distress is stillof a more tender kind, the untimely 
death of an only son; a distress always great, but on the present occasion 
heightened by the concurrence of affecting circumstances. Jesus went 
into a city called Nain. Now, when he came nigh to the gate of the city, 
behold there was a dead man carried out, the only son of his mother, and 
she was a widow. And much people of the city was with her. (Luke vii. 
11, 12.) In attending to the narration, we sympathize deeply with the dis- 
tress of the sorrowful mother; we even participate in the sympathy and 
sorrow of the attendants. Such a distress was adapted to the divine pity of 
Jesus. When the Lord saw her, he had compassion on her, and said unt 

her, Weep not (Luke vii. 13.) ; and he came and touched the bier, and said, 
Young man, arise. (14.) And, lest the immediate object of the miracle 





2 The circumstance of Christ’s miracles being predicted so many years 
before the performance of them, is particularly worthy of notice. It re- 
moves all suspicion of any design to impose on the understandings of men 
to sway them by the power of novelty, or to surprise them by a species of 
proof, of which they hadnever before heard. In this respect the miracles 
of Jesus bave a great advantage over those of Moses. hen Moses ap- 
peared, the notion of a miracle must have been new and unprecedented ; 
allowing this, there was no impropriety in the use of miracles, among a 
rude, uncivilized people. But, when the world became more polished, 
and, by the frequency of imposture, more suspicious and inquisitive, it was 
highly proper that the species of proof, by which any new system was con- 
firmed, should be previously notified, or be such as men had been in the 
habit of attending to. This applied particularly to the Jews, the witnesses 
of the miracles of Jesus. They were much prepossessed against him ; and 
it was of importance that the proof from this quarter should appear in the 
most unexceptionable light. Jesus had this in view, in the answer given te 
the disciples of John the Baptist, when they inquired if he was the Christ. 
He directs them to his miracles, in proof that he was, and appeals to the 
predictions of the same: prophet who had described the character and ay 
tions-of their Master. Compare Isa, xxix. 18, 19. xxxv. 4—6. and Ixi. 1. with 
Matt. xi. 4, 5. and Mark vii. 37. 
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should escape us, the historian concludes the account of it with observing, 
that Jesus delivered him to his mother. (15.) Great actions in ordinary liie 
have often much of the terrible in them; if they have beauties, yet they 
are usually of the awful kind; but, in the miracles of Jesus, there is no- 
thing alarming; they were hurtful to none, and beneficial to all who felt 
their influence. We naturally wish ourselves to have been spectators of 
those agreeable scenes. This was the charm which overpowered the stu- 
pidity or prejudices of the multitudes, when the other charms of the mira- 
cles seemed to have operated faintly. On occasion of one of the lowest 
exertions, the multitude was capable of making the following reflection : 
He hath done all things well ; he maketh both the deaf to hear, and the dumb 
to speak.t 

‘ Compare with these evangelical miracles the pagan mi- 
racles, as delivered to us by report, or the ecclesiastical mira- 
cles after the church was supported by the state :—but there 
‘is no comparison. The latter were usually such as would 
make fools stare, and wise men suspect; and as they began, 
so they ended in vain,—establishing nothing, or what was 
worse than nothing; if false, the tricks of deceitful men; if 
true, the frolics of fantastical demons.” aalecg 

In short, the miracles of Christ had nothing in them fan- 
tastical or cruel, but were glorious acts of kindness and be- 
neficence, done to ice to whom it is usually least done, 
but who most needed his kindness and beneficence,—the 
poor, the needy, the desolate, and the afflicted. ‘They were, 
moreover, calculated to excite gratitude rather than fear, and 
to persuade rather than to terrify. Jesus performed no mira- 
cles of the severe kind, and the apostles very few,—no more 
indeed than were necessary for wise and good purposes, Viz. 
the detection and the punishment of sin and hypocrisy in the 
infant state of the Christian church. 

Of the vast multitude of miracles, performed by Jesus 
Christ, there are ae two which earry in them any marks 
of severity, namely, his suffering the demons to enter the 
herd of swine, in consequence of which the whole herd 
perished in the waters ; and his causing the barren fig tree 
to wither away. 


{i.] With regard to the destruction of the swine (Matt. viii. 283-34. Mark 
v. 12—17.), it should be considered that Jesus did not, properly speaking, 
command or do this, but only suffered it to be done; and it is no more an 
impeachment of his goodness that he suffered this to be done, than it is of 
the providence of the Almighty, that he permits any evil to be committed 
in the world. Jesus might suffer this, perhaps, to show the great power 
and malice of evil spirits if not restrained by Omnipotence ; perhaps if the 
Jews were the owners of the swine, to punish them for keeping such ani- 
mals in direct violation of the Mosaic institute, which forbade the eating of 
swine, and even the keeping of them; or, perhaps, if the owners of them 
were Gentiles, to convince them of the sacredness and divinity of the Jew- 
ish laws, which (it is well known) they ridiculed on many accounts, and 
especially for the prohibition of eating swine’s flesh; and farther, it may 
be, to punish them for laying a snare in the way of the Jews. But, who- 
ever they were that sustained this loss, they seemed to have deserved it 
for their covetous and inhuman temper; for they were not so much pleased 
with the good that was done the afflicted man, as they were offended with 
the loss of the swine; and, instead of being awakened by so great a miracle 
to confess their sins, and revere the power of Christ, they desired him im- 
mediately to depart out of their coasts. They could not but be sensible, 
that he, who had wrought this miracle among them, must be a divine per- 
son ; yet, because they had sustained some loss by it, they never applied to 
him for mercy, but sent him away, and thus showed themselves still more 
worthy of the punishment that had been inflicted upon them. 

{ii.] In causing the barren fig-tree to wither away (Matt. xxi. 19. Mark xi. 
14. 21.), Jesus neither invaded private property, nor did any injury to the 
community at large ; and though this is alleged as a severe miracle, the al- 
legation is not to the purpose. For, as the fig-tree was not an animated 
being, so it was not, in a proper sense, capable of being kindly or unkindly 
treated, but was a proper and strong figurative representation of the Jew- 
ish people. But the lesson, which this action dictated to his disciples, and 
now dictates to us, is of the first importance to every man alive,—to the 
deist as well as to the believer. If the opportunities which God has given 
us for our improvement in religious knowledge and the purification of our 
affections, be neglected or misemploy ed ;—if we be found unfruitful in the 
knowledge of the Lord Jesus, and in good works, which are the fruits of 
faith in him, we must expect to be withered like the barren fig-tree, before 
the fiery blast of his displeasure, when he cometh to judge the earth.3 


_ There were good reasons, therefore, for Christ’s severity 
in these two cases; but in all other instances he was perfect 
oodness and benevolence. ‘* He went about doing good.” 
le was the greatest physician to bodies as well as souls; 
his constant employment was, feeding the hungry, healing 
the sick, casting out demons,‘ and raising the dead. The 


t Dr. David Hunter’s Observations on the Histor i 
i. pp. 286-291. Edinburgh, 1770. History of Jesus Christ, vol. 

2 Dr. Jortin’s Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, vol. i. p. 266. 2d edit. 

3 The above, doubtless, was the general design of the emblem of the 
barren fig-tree. It was usual, among the people of the East, to designate 
things by actions ; and there are frequent instances of this "nature in the 
prophets of the Old Testament. In like manner, Jesus Christ by a familiar 
Pe, gave the Jews to understand what they must expect for making only a 
ormal profession of religion :—The kingdom of God shall be taken from 
you, and given to a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof. (Matt xxi 
43.) This figure of the fig-tree was employed by Christ, more than once 
to the same purpose, as may be seen in the parable related in Luke xiii 
6—9, In Matt. xxi. 19. and Mark xi. 14. 21. itis by way of type ; there, by 
way of parable: here the malediction is executed uponit; there it ise. 
nounced (ver. 7.)—Cut it down, why cumbereth it the ground? 

« There wasa peculiar propriety in Jesus casting out evil spirits, which 
by Divine Providence, were permitted to exert themselves at that time ‘and 
te possess many persons. “ By thishe showed that he came to destroy. the: 


THE MIRACLES.RELATED IN THE SCRIPTURES, 


(Cnar. IV. 


first of his miracles was at a wedding, converting water into 
wine, thus sanctioning the sacred institution of marrage, 
and at the same time showing that he was no enemy to I~ 
nocent festivity ; and one of the last was restoring the ear os 
the high-priest’s servant which Peter had eut off. The Gos- 
pel was a covenant of mercy, and it could not be better ratle 
fied and confirmed than by acts of mercy. 


[4.] Consider further the cneatnuss of Christ's miracles. 


If any actions can be called miraculous, those of Jesus are indisputably 
so. In the simplest instances of cures performed, we always find some 
circumstances fixing this point,—such as, that the disease was in its nature 
incurable, that it was inveterate, and had bafiled every effort of art; that it 
was instantaneously removed, by a single word, sometimes without it, 
sometimes by a touch, or by applications, from which in a natural way no 
relief was to be expected,—for example, anointing with clay the eyes of a 
man born blind. In the higher instances of exertion, such as raising the 
dead, we have no difficulty in determining them to have been miraculous. 
To explain them in any other way, is an attempt which must terminate In 
confusion and absurdity, on which account very few have ever engaged in 
it. But it is of consequence to observe, that works so great could never 
have been admitted as true, by a scrupulous and inquisitive age, had there 
been any doubt of their certainty. Their creatness, which all had occa- 
sion to Know, and which no one ever contradicted (as will be shown ina 
subsequent page), secures them against the suspicion of imposture. Im- 
postors scldom deal in great tricks; this would offend too much against 
probability, and prompt men to an investigation. They usually satisfy 
themselves with little tricks, because they are less open to suspicion, and 
more easily gain credit. 


[5.] Observe also the persons by whom these miracles were 
accomplished. 


They were wrought by persons who were known to be poor, unlearned, 
of low condition, and destitute of great friends and powerful patrons; who 
gave other proofs of their mission, and did not rest the whole of their cause 
upon miracles, but who likewise insisted upon the reasonableness of their 
doctrines, which they offered to examination. Further, they were wrought 
by persons who appealed to God, and declared that they would perform 
them. By acting in the name of the God and Father of all, they gave the 
best kind of proof that they were supported by him, and thus prevented ob- 
jections that the wonder might happen by chance, or be effected by a se- 
cret fatal power, of which they themselves knew nothing, or by evil spirits, 
or for other ends and purposes; and they laid themselves under a nec¢s- 
sity of fulfilling their promises, or of passing for men who either deceiv.d 
others or were deceived themselves. But Jesus Christ and his apostles 
were not the only persons “who confidently appealed to the evidence ot 
miracles, in the very face of their enemies; thus daring them, as it were, 
to a detection of imposture, if any imposture had existed. There was a 
class of writers in the primitive church who composed what were styled 
Apotocigs.”” (Some ed thet apologies have already been cited.) They 
“ were addressed to the Pagans; and it was their avowed design to defend 
Christianity, and to vindicate the reception of it. 

“The oldest writer of this description with whose works we are at al] 
acquainted is Quapratus. He lived about seventy years after the death of 
Christ, and presented his Apology tothe emperor Adrain. A passage of it 
has been preserved by Eusebius; from which it appears, that he formally 
and confidently appealed to the miracles of Christ, as a matter which admit- 
ted not of the least doubt or controversy. ‘The works of our Saviour,’ says 
he, ‘were always conspicuous, for they were real. Both they that were 
healed, and they that were raised from the dead, were seen, not only when 
they were healed or raised, but for a long time afterwards ; not only whilst 
he dwelt on this earth, but also after his departure and for a good while 
subsequent to it: insomuch that some of them have reached to our times.’ 

“To the same purpose speaks Justin Martyr, who followed Quadratus 
at the distance of about thirty years.—‘ Christ healed those, who from 
their birth were blind and deaf and lame; causing by his word, one to 
leap, another to hear, and a third to see; and, having raised the dead and 
caused them to live, he, by his works, excited attention, and induced the 
men of that age to know him. Who, however, seeing these things done, 
said that it was a magical appearance, and dared to call him a magician and 
a deceiver of the people.’& 

“Next in chronological order follows TERTULLIAN, who flourished durin 
the same century with Justin Martyr.—‘That person whom the Jews had 
vainly imagined, from the meanness of his appearance, to be a mere man, 
they afterwards, in consequence of the power which he exerted, considered 
as a magician: when he, with one word, ejected devils out of the bodies of 
men, gave sight to the blind, cleansed tne leprous, strengthened the nerves 
of those that had the palsy, and, lastly, with one command, raised the 
dead; when he, I say, made the very elements obey -him, assuaged the 
eGo and walked upon the seas, demonstrating himself to be the Word 
of God." 

“ We may finally notice Or1cENn, who lived in the third century, and who 
published a regular defence of Christianity against the philosopher Celsus. 
‘Undoubtedly we do think him to be the Christ and the Son of God, be- 
cause he healed the lame and the blind: and we are the more confirmed 
in this persuasion by what is written in the prophecies; Then shall the 
eyes of the blind be opened, and the ears of the deaf shall hear, and the 
lame man shall leap as an hart. But, that he also raised the dead, and that 
it is not a fiction of those who wrote the Gospels, is evident from hence: 
that, if it had been a fiction, there would have been many recorded to be 
raised up, and such as had been a long time in their graves. But, it not 
being a fiction, few have been recorded.’8 ; 

“That the defenders of Christianity should thus needlessly commit 
themselves to the hostile pagans, if no miracles had been performed, and 
when a regular confutation of their pretences was perfectly easy, ‘it ie 
alike difficult to account for and hard ts believe.” a 
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empire of Satan, and seemed to foretell that, wheresoever his doctrine 
should prevail, idolatry and vice should be put io flight. He foresaw that 
the great and popular objection to him would be, that he was a magician; 
and therefore he confuted it beforehand, and ejected evil spirits, to show 
that he ee in no confederacy with them.” Jortin’s Rom. on Eccl. Hist. 
vol. i. p. 268. 

5 Quadrat. Apol. apud Euseb. Eccles. Hist. lib. iv. c. 3. 

6 Just. Mart. Dial. p. 258. edit. Thirlby. 

1 Tertul, Apol. p. 20. ed. Prior. Par. 1675. 

* Orig. cont. Cels. lib. ii. § 48. ‘ 

® Faber’s Difficulties of Infidelity, pp. 230—232 
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(6.) The persons nuronE whom the miracles were wrought 
claim our especial notice. 


These astonishing actions were not performed in sequestered cells or 
solitudes. cautiously shunning the light of truth, and the scrutiny of officious 
inquiries. They were wrought in a learned age and in civilized countries 
im the politest and best inhabited parts of the world, where persons are not 
easily deluded. It is worthy of remark, that, when Christianity was pub- 
lished, a general prejudice in the people, and a very severe suspicion in 
the government, prevailed against the belief of miracles. They were stig- 
matized by the opprobrious name of magic; and Augustus, it is well 
known, had published very rigorous edicts against the whole race of pres- 
tigiators or jugglers. Further, the Christian miracles were exhibited in 
the face of day, before vast multitudes of friends and enemies indiscrimi- 
nately, to whose calm and deliberate investigation they were submitted; 
and at a time, when men wanted neither power nor inclination to expose 
them if they were impostures, and who were in no danger of being called 
atheists for disbelieving them, and of being insulted by the populace and 
pereecuted by the civil magistrate for deriding them: The miracles of 
Christ and his apostles were witnessed by thousands, who would have re- 
joiced in the detection of imposture, had any been attempted or practised, 
and who scrutinized both them and the persons on whom they were 
wrought, with the nicest subtilty and strictest accuracy, in order (if possi- 
ble) to discover any fraud or falsehood in them. The persons who had 
experienced these miraculous effects, and who had been cured of blind- 
hess, leprosy, palsy, or lameness, or who had had lost limbs restored to 
them, or who had been raised from the dead—these persons lived man 
years aiterwards—public monuments of them—and carrying about with 
a Dae their own persons, the full conviction of these amazing opera- 

jons. 


(7.) The MAnnen, too, in which these miracles were per- 
formed, is equally worthy of attention, for its publicity, sim- 
plicity, and disinterestedness. 


{i.] As the miracles of Christ and his apostles were numerous, diversi- 
fied, and great, so they were wrought oPENLY and PUBLICLY, without con- 
geal or disguise, which is a circumstance necessary to establish their 
credit. 

Pagan antiquity furnishes us with accounts of pretended miracles, and 
of pretended iniraculous intercourses between men and their deities; but 
the scene of them is always laid out of the reach of observation and disco- 
very. Modern miracles also have in a great measure owed their being to 
vhe same source. When Jesus began to work miracles, he did not retire 
into deserts and corners, as if there had been something in the operation 

. to be kept secret, or which, if disclosed, would bring the whole into discre- 
dit. But as he appeared in the world on purpose to instruct it, and as his 
doctrine was for this purpose delivered in public, so his miracles, which 
were chiefly exhibited for the support of the doctrine, were public also; 
being performed in the most frequented places and on the most public oc- 
casions, as at marriages and funerals, and on solemn festivals. Thus, 
many were done at Jerusalem, at the times of the great festivals, when 
there was the greatest concourse of people from all parts of the country ; 
others, in the public streets of villages and cities; others, in the public sy- 
nagogues ; and others, before great multitudes, who came together to hear 
Jesus, and to be healed by him of their infirmities. By far the greater part 
of his miracles were wrought in the vicinity of the sea of Galilee, which 
was surrounded by large, fertile, and populous tracts, especially the two 
Galilees, containing many towns, and a multitude of villages, the least of 
which towns (Josephus informs us) contained upwards of jifteen thousand 
souls.2 Some of Christ’s miracles, indeed, were, from their nature, more 
private than others; yet privacy was never industriously sought after, 
except where the reasons of it are obvious. But an instance or two of this 
kind cannot be supposed to invalidate the credibility of great numbers 
openly performed. Considering the opposition of the world, it would not 
have been unreasonable, had the miracles of Jesus been less public; in 
some cases he might have changed his ordinary manner with propriety ; 
but, to the last, he persisted in it; for instance, at the resurrection of his 
friend Lazarus, only a little before his own death. The openness of the 
miracles was therefore a defiance to the malice, and a defiance to the in- 
credulity of the world; it being as true of his miracles as he asserted it to 
be of his doctrine :—Z spake openly, said Christ, to the world. Iever taught 
in the synagogue, and in the temple; whither the Jews always resort ; and 
in secret have I said nothing. (John xviii. 20.) 

The miracles of Christ and his apostles were accompanied with no ap- 
pearance of pride, vanity, or ostentation. When a man preaches up him- 
self, and assumes haughty airs of importance and superiority, he gives 
cause for suspicion. Such was the case of Simon the Sorcerer, as repre- 
sented by Luke (Act8 viii. 9.), whose principal design seems to have been 
that he might pass for a very great person among the Samaritans. But the 
conduct of the apostles in this respect was unexceptionable ; and Jesus, 
during his ministry, acted as a_servant and as a prophet sent from God, 
ascribing all his miracles to his Father. While, however, Christ’s manner 
was totally free from ostentation, his miracles were characterized by a 
peculiar sobriety, decorum, authority, and dignity. They display some- 
thing above the ordinary character of man, but they are facts in which the 
spectators could not be mistaken. ¥ 

[ii.] All the miracles of Christ were performed with the utmost Smwpu- 
city or MANNER. Sher ; 

They are often, to all appearance, casual and incidental. At other times 
he wrought his miracles when prompted by entreaty, or where such an 
occasion presented itself, that it would have been out of character not to 
have wrought them. The manner of his doing them is remote from all 
suspicion of deceit or vainglory. As no ostentation is displayed before, so 
none is evinced after, the performance. Often he forbade those4 who were 
the objects of his goodness and compassion to speak of the person to whom 
they were obliged—a hard prohibition to a grateful mind! Often, as soon 





t Quadratus, in the passage above cited, says, that there were persons 
living even in his time, upon whom Christ had wrought miracles. (See 
Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. lib. iv. c. 3.) And it is by no means improbable that 
some of those, who were cured of their infirmities, or raised from the dead 
by Jesus Christ, were preserved by Providence to extreme old age, to be 
living witnesses of his power and goodness. 

2 Josephus, de Bell. Jud. lib. iii. c. 3. § 2. . . 

? When it happened that any of them were performed privately, in a 
house or chamber, the effects of the miracle were so visible, that they 
could not but be observed Led great numbers, as in the instance of the 
raising of Jairus’s daughter to life. 

6 See the reason why Jesus sometimes enjoined secrecy on those whom 
pe had healed, supra, pp. 98, 
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as the work was accomplished, he withdrew into some private retreat, 
This circumstance strengthens the credibility of the miracles; but it does 
imore—it exhibits them in their native beauty and dignity. It is, indeed 
difficult to say, whether the ease or the dignity of the manner is most 
strongly expressed. To expel diseases by asingle word, sometimes without 
one; by a word to command the winds and waves; by a word to raise the 


dead bodies of men, sometimes almost from corruption—are appearances. 


which surpass all that we can'imagine. 


{iii.] The DisinTERESTEDNESS with which the miracles of Christ and his, 


apostles were wrought is another circumstance that demands our consi- 
deration. 

They were performed for no worldly advantage. As nothing of that kind 
was sought, so nothing was obtained by Christ and by his disciples. When 
he first sent them forth, he expressly commanded them to take no fee or 
gratuity for the miracles they were about to work. Freely, said he, ye 
have received ; freely give. (Matt. x.8.) Obscure, indeed, they could not 
be who were endued with such powers, nor could they be despised by 
their friends and followers; but these were small temporal advantages, in 
comparison of the obloquy, the injuries, afflictions, sufferings, and perse- 
cutions of every possible kind, which they underwent. The miracles of 
Christ were wrought in the most generous and disinterested manner: all 
were welcome to partake of the benefit of them; and no distinction waa 
made between the rich and the poor. The only exception was, that Christ 
and his apostles would not work miracles to gratify curiosity or to sanction 
unbelief. Should the question be asked, why Jesus did not perform more 
miracles before the unbelieving? We reply, that such conduct was not 
necessary to the end of miracles, which was, to afford a reasonable con- 
viction ;—that it was not likely to answer any good end, but, on the con- 
trary, would have been hurtful to such unbelievers ;—that it tended to 
defeat the design and success of Christ’s ministry, by narrowing its sphere, 
or shortening its duration ;—and that, lastly and chiefly, it was unreasona- 
ble in itself, and contrary to the general scheme and order of God’s moral 
government.s 


(8.) Another circumstance which confirms the truth and vali- 
dity of these miracles, is the Errecrs produced by the per- 
formance of them. : 


Great numbers of persons, who were spectators of them, were convinced 
by them, notwithstanding they had formed and cherished the strongest 
prejudices against the religion attested by these miracles. In consequence 
of this conviction, they quitted the religion in which they had been edu- 
cated, and with it ease, pleasure, fortune, reputation, friends, and relations ; 
they embraced the Gospel from the most indubitable persuasion of its 
truth, inviolably adhered to the profession of it, and sealed their belief of it 
with their blood. 


(9.) Lastly, so“far were the miracles of Christ and his apostles 
from being considered as frauds or impostures, that their REALITY 
was never denied. 


The length of time, during which Jesus Christ and his apostles perform: 
ed their miracles, must here be specially considered. “‘ Seventy years 
elapsed between the commencement of the ministry of Christ and the death 
of the last of the apostles. During all this interval, the miraculous gifts in 
question were exercised. Now, as every repetition in case of imposture 
multiplies the dangers of detection, and every extension of time makes it 
the more difficult to keep up the confederated plan, it is no inconsiderable 
evidence of the genuineness of the miracles of the Gospel, that they con: 
tinued to be wrought and inspected during a period of so many years, and 
yet no instance of a failure or of deception was ever discovered by those 
fierce and untiring enemies with whom Christianity was always surround 
ed.”’6 In fact, both Jews? and heathens were constrained to admit them 
though they ascribed them to various causes, denied them to be proofs of 
his divinity, or maintained that they were inferior to the miracles of the 
pagans. Thus, on one occasion, the Jews attributed Christ’s miracles te 
Beelzebub, and on another, they acknowledged that he saved others, while 
they reproached him with not being able to save himself. While the facts 
were too recent to be disputed, Celsus,8 Porphyry, Hierocles, Julian, ana 
other adversaries, admitted their reality, but ascribed them to magic, and 
denied the divine commission of him who performed them. But to what. 
ever cause they ascribed them, their admission of the reality of these mira 
cles is an involuntary confession that there was something preternatural 
in them. 


VIII. A brief examination of a few of the miracles related 
in the New Testament (more than a few cannot be investi- 
gated for want of room) will confirm and illustrate the pre- 
ceding observations, and convince every candid inquirer that 
they were wrought by the mighty power of God, and prove 
incontestably that Jesus Christ was indeed the promised 
Messiah. 

1. The Mrracuz or THE Conversion or WartTsR INTC 
Wine at Cana, in Galilee, is related with every mark of 
veracity. (John ii. 1—10.) 

The absence of all collusion could not be more happily implied than by 
the manner in which the discovery is signified to the company. The Jewish 


weddings, it should be observed, lasted seven days. During the continu- 
ance of the nuptial feast, from the poverty of the bridegroom and bride, 








5 The topics above briefly noticed are illustrated with equal force anc 
beauty of argument by Bp. Hurd: Works, vol. vii. Serm. 39. pp. 158—175. 

6 Bp. M‘Tlvaine’s (of Ohio) Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity, p. 
159. (London, 1833.) j : 

1 This man doeth MANY MIRACLES (John xi. 47.), was the judgment of the 
chief priests and Pharisees, assembled in council. And, Jesus of Naza- 
reth, a man approved of God, among you b wonders and MIRACLES and 
signs, which God did by him im _the midst of you, as ye yourselves know 
(Acts ii. 22.), was the appeal of Peter to a mixed multitude of the men of 
Israel.— What shall we do to these men? For that indeed a notable MIRA- 
cLE hath been done by them, is manifest to all them that dwell at Jerusalem, 
and WE CANNOT DENY it (Acts iv. 16.), was the acknowledgment extortea 
from the Jewish rulers, in consequence of the miracle wrought by Peter 
and John on the lame man at the gate of the temple in that city. For the 
involuntary acknowledgment of Jewish and heathen adversaries, see pp. 
81—83. 

8 On the evasions to which Celsus had recourse in order to elude the 
reality of Christ’s miracles, the reader will find some forcible remarks in 
Mr. Cumberland’s Observer, vol. i. no. 12. 
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or perhaps from the number of guests being greater than was expected, 
there was a deficiency of wine. his being made known to Jesus, he coim- 
manded the servants to fill six large vessels with water wp fo the brim. It 

was therefore impossible to intermix any wine. ‘The servants alone Were 

privy to the process of the miracle, and were desired by Jesus to carry 

some of the new wine to the governor of the feast. The wine proves ex- 

cellent, therefore it is not counterfeited; there is now plenty, and there was 

need of it. According to the practice usual among the Jews on these occa- 

sions, which is mentioned also by the governor, the wine which the guests 

had been drinking last was not remarkable for excellence. His attention 
was immediately excited by this fresh supply ; and he gives his attestation 

to it in so natural and easy a way, that we cannot but esteem it beyond the 

reach of any artifice and ingenuity whatsoever. He called the bridegroom 

and said,—Every man at the beginning bringeth forth good wine, and 

when men have well drunk, then that which is worse ; but thou hast kept 

the good wine until now. This incidental testimony carries with it all the 

air of authenticity which could possibly be derived from the unaffected 

mention of such a circumstance.t The miracle became public, and con- 

firmed the faith of the new disciples of Jesus Christ. 


2. Ihe Minacutovs Frepine or Five Tuovusann Men, 
besides women and children in the desert,? was attended with a 
variety of circumstances that show the impossibility of false- 
hood or imposition. 


The disciples of Christ infofmed their compassionate Master, that it was 
time to dismniss the people to the neighbouring villages to buy food. Jesus 
found, on inquiry, that there was no more provision than five loaves and 
two fishes. The want of food for such a multitude was certain, and the 
means of supplying it appeared to be impossible. He commanded the dis- 
ciples to make the people to sit down upon the grass,3 and to place them in 
ranks by hundreds and by fifties. By this method, all confusion was avoid- 
ed, and the attendance upon them was rendered more easy: besides, the 
miraculous operation was thus exposed to the view of the whole multitude ; 
so that it was impossible to deceive them by any artifice or sleight of hand. 
Jesus brake the five loaves and two fishes, and distributed them to the apos- 
tles, who again distributed to the people. ‘This small supply of provision 
was perceived to multiply and grow, either in the hands of the apostles as 
they were ministering them to the people, or in the hands of the people 
themselves, who, in all probability, saw the small fragments of bread or fish, 
with which they had been presented, visibly increase while they held them 
in their hands; till the hunger of each was fully satisfied, and sufficient was 
still left for others who might come after them.”’* After the multitude had 
eaten, Christ commanded the apostles to gather up the fragments, which 
was a plain proof that they had had plenty of food; and the disciples filled 
twelve baskets with the fragments that remained. Affter this, can there 
be the least room for incredulity ? 

The people, struck with a miracle, in itself so astonishing, and in which 
they were so deeply interested, were convinced that he was the prophet 
promised by the Almighty to succeed Moses (Deut. xviii. 15.), and they 
were desirous to make him a king, because the Messiah (according to their 
notions) was entitled to the same sovereignty as other princes, and to rule 
over Israel as David and Solomon had done. This circumstance is a fur- 
ther proof of the miracle, and of the impression it had made on every per- 
son’s mind who had witnessed it. Lastly, on the next day, Jesus Christ 
being at Capernaum, and speaking to the same people, who were still 
amazed at the miracle which he had performed, rebuked them for being 
sensible only of its temporal effects, while they neglected to apply it to 
their eternal salvation. ‘This reproach not only establishes the miracle, but 
also gives it additional dignity, by exhibiting the design which Jesus chiefly 
had in view in performing it, viz. his heavenly doctrine. It is, therefore, 
impossible, either to oppose such strong evidence, or to lessen the credit 
of a miracle which had the testimony of nearly or quite eight thousand 
persons (reckoning the women and children at 2500 or 3000), and which 
is §0 necessarily connected with other facts equally public and true. 

The same remarks are applicable to the subsequent feeding of four 
thousand men besides women and children, related in Matt. xv. 32—38. 


3. Equally remarkable are the circumstances attending the 
Heatine or Tae Paratytic (Matt. ix. 2—8. Mark ii. 3—12. 
Luke v. 18—26.), which are such as to convince every reason- 
able person. 


This miracle was wrought in the presence of many witnesses, some of 
whom were secretly enemies to Christ, and jealous of his fame. The man- 
ner in which they presented the sick of the palsy is unparalleled, and at 
the same time shows the confidence they placed in his power and good- 
ness, as well as the desire of the paralytic, and of the four men who bore 
him on his bed or couch. When they could not come nigh because of the 
multitude, they went up on the house-top, and uncovered the roof of the apart- 
ment where Jesus was : and when they had broken tt up, they let him pie 
through the tiling, with his couch, into the midst, before Jesus. The 
manner in which he addressed the paralytic is still more striking. Jesus 
began with the remission of his sins (which did not seem to be the object 
of the man’s petition) without saying any thing of his malady, with which 
both he and his supporters were wholly affected. Jesus, seeing their faith, 
saith unto the sick of the palsy, Son, be of ood cheer, thy sins be forgiven 
thee. But there were certain of the Scrites and Pharisees sitting there ; 
and reasoning in their hearts, they said within themselves, This man blas- 
phemeth. This secret accusation of blasphemy, on the part of the Scribes 
and Pharisees, proves that they had no idea of any such thing before the 
event: Jesus, after replying to the reasonings in their hearts, commanded 
the man to take up his couch and walk. And imMEDIATELY he rose up be- 

fore them all, and took up the bed whereon he lay, and departed to his own 
bee glorifying God. A ae astonishing nature of this miracle extorted the 
ride 0 all who beheld it, and they exclaimed, We never saw it on 


4, While the miracles of Jesus were acts of benevolence and 
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1 Wakefield’s Wnternal Evidences of Christianity, p. 112. 

2 plate hea 15—21. a vi. 35—44. John vi. 5 " 

3 The observations of the evangelist (Now there was m hh i 
place, John vi. 9.) not only shows that. he was an eye-witness of the mie, 
cle, but also indicates the time when it was performed, viz. in the month 
of February or March, when the grass is at its perfection in Syria. Mac- 
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compassion, they at the same time served to convey his instruc- 
tions with the greater meaning and dignity. 


To overturn prejudices fostered by false notions of religion, strengthen 
ed by age, and sanctioned by the example of persons in authority, and to 
substitute good principles in their place, must bea matter of great delicacy, 
and will always require the most vigorous exertions. This was the great 
object of the parables of Jesus: it was eae object of his whole 
ministry, and with infinite propriety entered into his miracles. The pre- 
judices of the Jews against his person, among other things, made it ne» 
cessary that he should work miracles. There were also prejudices, so 
deeply rooted in the minds of the Jews, that no power less than that of 
miracles could be supposed to combat them with any probability of suc- 
cess, and against which we find particular miracles opposed. That ca- 
lamities are always the offspring of crimes is one prejudice which the 
depraved nature of man is but too prone to indulge; and the Jews, in the 
time of Christ, were greatly under the power of this prejudice. We are 
told, in the gospel history, of some who came to Jesus under this influence, 
telling him of certain Galileans, whose blood Pilate had mingled with their 
sacrifices (Luke xiii. 1.); and on that occasion, he exposed the danger and 
absurdity of the error by a plain illustration. On occasion of seeing 4 
man who had been born blind, the disciples of Jesus fell into the same mis- 
take, and asked him, Who did stn, this man or his parents, that he was 
born blind? (John ix. 1, 2.) Jesus, ina moment, solved the difficulty, by 
giving him the use of his sight. He did so without going out of his ordi- 
nary course. Miracles were a part of his work, and his compassion always 
prompted him; but the occasion called for an extraordinary interposition, 
and the miraculous cure was the most effectual expedient for forcing an 
access to hearts, fenced by prejudice against the common feelings of hu- 
manity. 

The MIRACLE OF GIVING SicHT TO THE MAN WHO HAD BEEN BORN BLIND, 
related in the ninth chapter of the Gospel of John, is one of the inost illus- 
trious miracles wrought by Christ, on account of the reluctant but dis- 
tinct testimony to its reality, which was given by the Jews, after they had 
done every thing in their power (though without success) to discover, if 
possible, any circumstance which could have enabled them to question or 
deny it. 

ks this miracle has been the subject of particular cavil by Rousseau, on. 
the ground that there is a gradation init which does not suit with a super- 
natural operation or miracle (two of whose characters or criteria are 7n- 
stantaneity in its performance, and independence on second causes); and 
as the cavil of that eloquent but seductive and licentious infidel has been 
adopted, without acknowledgment, by later opposers of revelation, it dc- 
mands a distinct examination. whe 

Taking it for granted, that the reader has perused the narrative in 
question, the noble simplicity of which, together with its circumstantiality, 
and the natural and graphic delineations of the workings of the human 
heart, are all so many proofs of the credibility and veracity of the writer,— 
we proceed to offer some remarks on this miracle. 


{i.] In the First place, then, the man, on whom it was performed, had 
not become blind by any accident that admits of relief. He was certainly 
born blind. All who knew him were witnesses of it; and he had become 
very generally known by sitting and begging on the public road. His pa- 
rents, as we shall afterwards have occasion to take notice, affirmed the 
same to the Pharisees, though they dreaded their displeasure, and did not 
care to defend a miracle, the fame of which men in power were desirous, 
if possible, to suppress. 

[ii] Seconpy, the man did not ask to be restored to his sight as some 
others did, who had accidentally become blind. Thus, there was no room 
for suspicion on his part. And Jesus Christ, after having sent him to the 
pool of Siloam, did not wait for his return to receive the glory of sucha 
miracle ; so that the blind man, on receiving sight, did not know who the 
person was that had cured bim, or whither he had gone. There was 
therefore no possibility of collusion in the transaction. 

{iii.] Tuirpiy, the very question proposed by the disciples, which occa- 
sioned the miracle, is a proof that the man’s blindness was from his birth ; 
but the answer, as we have already intimated, was so little conformable 
to their notions, or to those of the Jews, their contemporaries, that it is 
impossible that it could ever have entered their minds, if they had not 
heard it from his lips. Jesus, in his reply, did not attribute the natural 
defect of the blind man to a particular providence, but added, that it was 
for the glory of his Father, who sent him, and also to manifest his works, . 
that this man was born blind, in order to be cured. Who ever spoke thus ? 
For, let it be observed, that Christ did not speak thus after the success, 
but exposed himself to be contradicted (according to the opinion of men) 
by him, who, he says, had sent him, when he declared the future proof of 
his mission, 

[iv.] In the rourtH place, consider the mode employed for giving the 
man sight: he laboured under an incurable blindness. The opacity of the 
crystalline humour, which is called a cataract, and the imperfect or pe- 
riodical gutta serena, which does not wholly deprive of sight, or only at 
certain times, are maladies of the eye, that in some cases admit ofa cure, 
which depends upon a variety of precautions, preparations, and remedies, 
that (if successful) takes effect only with time, and in most cases very 
imperfectly. But no precautions or preparations whatever were em- 
ployed in the cure of the man born blind. Though a cataract may be re- 
duced, or an accidental or periodical gutta serena may be cured, a total 
blindness, when inveterate and from the birth, is zmeuradle. Such has 
been the prevalent opinion in every age. Aristotle* (whom we quote only 
as a witness to the sentiments of his own time) declares that it is zmpossible. 
Sor one born blind to receive sight. The Jews admitted this truth as a prin- 
ciple generally known. Since the world began, they said, it was never 
heard that any man opened the eyes of one who was born blind. (Johnix. 32.) 
Medical men in modern times (it is well known) are of the same opinion; 
and infidelity never could produce an example of blindness, absolute and: 
continued from the birth, that was cured by the assistance of art. Such 
being the circumstances of this man’s case, was it natural to imagine that 
clay put on his eyes should restore him to sight? Could any one have 
framed such an expedient, so improbable, so contrary to the effect de- 
sired, so proper for destroying the sight, if the power and wisdom of Jesus 
Christ had not employed it, and imparted the requisite virtue to it?¢ 
Moreover, is it likely that a person who had been born blind, and had con- 
tinued so from his birth to manhood, should so easily credit what Jesus 
said to him; that he should obey him so punctually ; that he should ex- 
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5 Cited by Casaubon on Johnix.1. (Critic. Sacr. tom. vii. part iii. p. 187.) 
Other passages from the ancient classic authors are adduced by Wetstein; 
on John ix. 1. Nov. Test. vol. i. Pp. ; : 
¢ For the reason why Jesus Christ employed the means he did, to give 
this man sight, see p. 100. supra. ; 
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pose hitnself to public ridicule, by carrying the clay on his eyes, and 
causing himself to be conducted to the pool of Siloam, with the hopes of 
being restored to his sight? Is itnot such a docility truly astonishing? And 
how could any such thing he iinagined on his part before it happened? 

{v.] Lastly, the miracle was performed in the public street, and in the 
presence of many persons, and was immediately subjected to the strictest 
scrutiny that can well be conceived. If we had heard of sucha miracle, we 
should net have given credit to so surprising a relation, till we had inquired 
who the man was on whom it was said to have been wrought ? Whether, in 
fact, he had been born blind? Whether he actually was blind at the time 
when Jesus met him? And whether it afterwards appeared that he really 
was cured? All these inquiries we should certainly have made ourselves 
vr have been well informed that they had been made by credible people, 
before we would have believed the miracle. And if we would have made 
these inquiries, can it reasonably be supposed that they were not made by 
those who lived at that time? or that they would have admitted that won- 
derful fact on easier evidence than we would have done? Now we know 
that these very inquiries were made by the Scribes and Pharisees, and 
terminatec in full proof. They sent for his parents, who declared that 
their son was born blind. He was himself interrogated, threatened with 
excommunication, and ultimately cast out of the synagogue; and, after 
examining the affair to the bottom, the truth of the miracle was established 
beyond the possibility of contradiction. On the one side there appears 
nothing but passion and calumny ; onthe other, nothing but what is simple, 
sincere, coherent, and infinitely surpassing the low jealousy and malice of 
the Pharisees, whose utmost efforts only rendered the truth more evident, 


and added that testimony which they would have gladly wrested from it, if 
it had been possible. 


The reasoning of the man who was cured is unanswerable— We know 
that God heareth not sinners—since the world began was it not heard that 
any man opened the eyes of one that was born blind. If this man were 
not of God, he could do nothing. (John ix. 31—33.) 1 


5. Equally remarkable with the preceding miracle is that 
wrought at Jerusalem by the apostle Peter, in company with 
John, on 4 Man wo HAD BEEN LAME FROM HIs BrrTs ; and 
which was subjected to a similar rigorous scrutiny. 


‘The account is given in the third chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, 
with every mark of veracity and genuineness. All the circumstances are 
80 connected together, and so inseparable; the place, the time, and the 
persons, all al Sat together with such exactness, that we cannot ad- 
mit a part without being forced to acknowledge the whole. In this miracle, 
the reader will take notice,— 


{i.] First, of the pusniciry of the lame man’s person and condition. 

He had been lame from his birth, and was then forty years old. He was, 
Moreover, well known to all the inhabitants of Jerusalem, having been 
carried daily to that gate of the temple which was most frequented to re- 
ceive alins. The time of the day when the miracle was performed was 
that of public prayer, when the evening sacrifice was offered, when there 
was the greatest number of persons present who were assembled from 
different parts of the city. 


[ti.] SEconpLy, of the MANNER iz which the miracle was wrought. 

Tt was instantaneous, and was so perfect, that the lame man could not 
only walk, but stood and leaped for joy, while he praised God, and testified 
his gratitude to Peter and John. 


[iii] Tmepzy, of the sEvVERE EXAMINATION which the transaction under- 
went. 

Both the man who had been healed, and the apostles, are dragged before 
the tribunal of the ecclesiastical rulers. They are most closely interro- 
gated respecting the fact. They assert the reality of the miracle ; they de- 
clare that it was in the name of Jesus of Nazareth that the man was made 
whole—of that Jesus whom those rulers had crucified. What discoveries 
do the chief priests make? The apostles are in their hands. The man 
who had been lame is himself standing by. They are vested with full 
power, as magistrates, to take cognisance of the matter. If there be de- 
ceit, it must be detected. But no discovery is made ; and immediately af- 
terwards five thousand Jews are converted, and embrace the Gospel in 
consequence of what they had seen performed, and ina case where it was 
morally impossible that they should have been deceived. 


Besides the miracles related in the cure of diseases, there 
are three remarkable examples, recorded by the evangelists, 
in which Jesus Christ raised the dead to life ; viz. the daugh- 
ter of Jairus, a ruler of the Jewish synagogue, the son of a 
widow at Nain, and Lazarus, the ae of Martha and 
Mary. How many examples of the same kind occurred dur- 
ing his personal ministry is not related; though, from his 
message to John (Matt. xi. 5.), it is probable that there were 
other instances. But these which the evangelists have re- 
corded were certainly not the least striking or important. 


6. The Rarstne or THE DaucuTeR oF JAIRUS TO LIFE, 7s 
recorded by three of the evangelists, and the circumstances 
related by them are in almost every point exactly the same. 


Jairus applies to Christ, in the midst of a great multitude of people. 
Prostrating himself at his feet, Jairus besought him to come to his house 
and heal his daughter, who was at the last extremity. Jesus listened to his 
request, and on his way was followed by the multitude. A miracle ofa dif- 
ferent kind was performed at that moment (for all the three evangelists 
have: connected it with his progress to the house of Jairus), by the instan- 
taneous cure of an inveterate disease, in a person who only secretly 
touched the hem of his garment; a circumstance which rendered the 
miracle so much the more a subject of observation to the multitude, when 
the person who was healed was publicly questioned on what she had done. 

At the same instant Jairus was informed by his servants, that his daugh- 
ter was dead, in order to prevent him from farther importuning our Lord, 
whose visit to his house they then considered as completely unnecessary 
and useless. Our Lord, aware of this message, encouraged Jairus not- 


1 Claparede’s Considerations on the Miracles of the Gospel, part. ii. ch. 4. 

2 Matt. ix. 18—26. Marky. 22—43. Luke viii. 41—56. 

3 Matthew’s narrative might have led us to have supposed her to have 
been dead when Jairus first addressed our Lord, if it were not obvious 
that, omitting several circumstances, which are mentioned by the other 
evangelists, he begins his relation at the time when the father knew that 
she was dead, and places the circumstances in his narrative after that time. 
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witlistanding to rely on him, and went steadily on towards his house, with 
the multitude attending him. All the customary and noisy lamentations for 
the dead were already begun; and our Lord found it necessary, for the 
quiet of the family, to remove the mourners, who went forth fully pre. 
pave to attest to the people without, the certainty of the death, after having 

eard with scorn what they considered as a doubt on the subject, and what 
our Lord intended as an intimation of the maid’s immediate restoration to 
life. Putting them forth among the multitude, he retained with him the 
father and mother of the dead young woman, and three of his disciples je 
sufficient number to witness and relate the circumstances of her restora- 
tion. In their presence “her spirit came again,” at our Lord’s command. 
The effect was instantly produced by his alinighty word; and was verified 
to the conviction of every individual, who saw her immediately receiving 
food, as a person in the full possession of life and health. The event was 
understood by the whole multitude ; and the evangelist Matthew relates, 
‘‘that the fame thereof went abroad throughout all the land.” (Matt. ix. 
26.) The person in whose family this miracle was done was sufficiently 
distinguished, as a ruler of the synagogue, to render such a remarkable 
event a subject of general attention; and though all the circumstances in 
the narrative have the aspect of the most natural and unexpected occur- 
rences, which could neither have been combined by human contrivance, 
nor anticipated by human foresight, no circumstance was wanting, either 
to ascertain the reality of the miracle, or, without any apparent ostentation 
or design, to give it the most unquestionable publicity.4 


7. To the circumstances of the Ratsine or THE Wipow’s 
Son rrom Tux Dean, ar Narn (Luke vii. 11—15.), we have 
already had occasion to refer, as illustrating the benevolence of 
Jesus Christ.6 In addition to the observations alluded to, we 


may notice the circumstances under which this miracle was 
performed. 


Christ was coming from Capernaum, where he had healed the servant 
of the centurion. On approaching the gate of the city, he met the funeral 

rocession. The fact of the young man’s death, therefore, was indisputa- 

le. “The widowed mother of an only son would not be precipitate in, 
performing these melancholy rites: the proofs of death must have been 
sadly satisfactory, before she proceeded to pay this last debt of parental 
tenderness.”’ The tomb was prepared, and a considerable number of her 
townsmen were accompanyii.z the widowed mother thither, beside a mul- 
titude of persons who were following Jesus on his way from Capernaum. 
It was impossible that any miracle could have been performed under cir- 
cumstances of greater publicity, or more instantaneously, or where the 
facts related were more easy to be detected, if there had been any sus- 
picion of fraud or deceit ; especially when we know that the rumour of this 
miracle was ¢mmediately spread throngh all the adjacent country. Jesus 
came and touched the bier, on which the corpse was laid, according to the 
custom of that age and country, with a mantle thrown over it; and they 
that bare him stood still. And he said, Young man, I say unto thee, 
Arise! And he that was dead sat up and began to speak; and he deliver- 
ed him to his mother. And there came a fear on all, and they glorified 
God, saying, A great prophet has risen up among us, and God hath visit- 
edhis people. This rumour of him went forth a all Judea, and 
throughout the region round about. (Luke vii. 14—17.) 


8. Fhe Rzesurnection or Lazarus is related (John xi.) 
more minutely than either of the two preceding miracles, ana 
from the particularity of the circumstances related, it acquires 
additional interest and publicity. 


[i.] While Jesus was beyond Jordan, in Perea, the sisters of Lazarns 
sent an express to him, with this message,—Lord, he whom thou lovest is 
sick. After hearing this intelligence, he remained two days longer in the 
same place, and then said to his disciples, Let ws return into Jude; 
Lazarus is dead. Then when Jesus came into Bethany, he found that 
Lazarus had been in the grave four days already. (John xi. 6, 7.17.) Itiste 
be observed that while he was in Perea he said to his apostles, Lazarus ig 
dead ; so that Jesus neither did nor could learn how long Lazarus had been 
in the grave, from the testimony of one of his sisters. The delay also of 
the journey from Galilee to Bethany must not be overlooked. By that delay 
the miracle became more bright, and its truth and reality more deter 
mined. 

[ii.] The sceve of it furnishes another circumstance extremely favourable 
for promoting the same end. It was not laid in Jerusalem, where the minds 
of men might be supposed to be held in awe, or biassed by power, where 
the miracle might be charged with ostentation, and where personal preju- 
dices were triumphant. Nor wasit laid in a desert, where there might be 
suspicion of deceit, but at the distance of only two short miles from Jeru- 
salem. 

The precise time of Christ’s arrival at Bethany is a circumstance that 
must be viewed in the same light. His coming so late destroys all suspi- 
cions of any concert. It gave his enemies an opportunity of observing the 
whole transaction ; as the Season was, of alfothers, the fittest for finding ac- 
cess to their minds. By this time, the sisters of Lazarus were receiving 
the consolatory visits of their neighbours and friends —Many of the Jews 
had come to Martha and Mary, to comfort them concerning their brother. 
Jesus himself approaches, and mingles with the company as a mourner 
and friend. When Jesus, therefore, saw the Jews also weeping, who had 
followed Mary out of the house, he groaned in spirit, and was troubled. 
He was under no necessity of affecting the appearance of sorrow, for he 
felt it—Jesus wept ; and the reality both of his sympathy and sorrow didnot 
fail to make him an object ofregard. Then said the Jews, Behold how he 
loved him. Every thing concurred to excite expectation and scrutiny from 
the malice of some of the Jews who were present, which caused them to 
insinuate adefectin the power or goodness of Jesus. Some of them said, 
Could not this man, which opened the eyes of the blind, have caused that 
even this man should not have died? 

{iii.] At length they arrive atthe grave. It was a cave ; and a stonelay 
upon it, which Jesus commanded to be removed, for he exerted his miracu- 
lous power only in cases where second causes were inadequate. This 
stone might be removed by the hand of man: therefore, Jesus ordered it 
to be removed. This circumstance would excite the greater attention, as 
the objection felt by Martha to the execution of this command (ver. 39.) 
most evidently shows, that death had indubitably taken place; and from 
the time he had been buried, especially under the influence of so warm a 
climate, itis certain that those changes of mortality must have passed uporr 
the frame to which she alluded. No human means, however, cou!d raise 








4 Sir H. M. Wellwood’s Discourses: on the Jewish and Christiar Aevela- 
tions, pp. 416-418. 8 See p. 101. supra. 
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Lazarus: Jesus, therefore, interposed his miraculous power ; and after a 
short prayer, which was expressly intended for the spectators, he cried 
with aloud vrice, Lazarus, come forth! And he that was dead came forth, 
bound hand and foot with grave clothes... Thatall present might have the 
fullest conviction of the reality of the miracle which had thus been wrought, 
Jesus commanded them to loose him and let him go. : 

[iv.] The witnesses of this miracle are likewise to be considered. Though 
some of those who had come to mourn with the sisters of Lazarus were the 
friends of Christ and his apostles, the evangelical narrative informs us that 
others were mot friendly to Christ and his Gospel. Many of these, how- 
ey having witnessed the transaction, believed on him 5 but others, who 
were not willing to be his disciples, though they found it impossible to re- 
ject or to deny the miracle which had been wrought, went their way to the 
Pharisees and told them what Jesus had done. The Pharisees themselves 
could not contradict the miracle, though they were interested in denying it. 
A council of the chief priests and Pharisees was convened. They did ven- 
ture to examine the miracle, as they had done in the case of the man who 
had been born blind.—The consideration of Lazarus and of his sisters, who 
were not mean persons,—the number of the witnesses, who were also per: 
sons of distinction, and who had filled Jerusalem with the newsat their re- 
turn,—and the fear’of adding a further degree of evidence to a miracle 
which they were desirous of suppressing,—all these circumstances aug- 
mented their indignation against Jesus, and determined them to put him to 
death, and thus terminate his miracles. They said, What do we, Sor this 
man doth many miracles? If we let him_thus alone, all men will believe 
on him: and the Romans will come and take away both our place and 
nation. 

If any additional evidence were wanting to confirm this miracle, it might 
be added that, after the resurrection of Lazarus, and six days before the 
passover, Jesus came to Bethany, where he supped with Lazarus and his 


* sisters; and much people of the Jews knew that he was at Bethany, and 


they came from Jerusalem thither, not for Jesus’ sake only, but that they 
might see Lazarus also, whom he had raised from the dead. But the 
chief priests consulted that they might put Lazarus to death ; because that 
by reason of him many of the Jews went away and believed on Jesus. 
Solin xii. 1, 2.9—11.) The curiosity of those who came to Bethany, and 
their belief in Christ, are natural consequences of the truth of Lazarus’s 
resurrection, which could not but enrage the priests and Pharisees, who 
were the enemies of Christ; and their determination to put Lazarus to 
death, shows the desperation to which the publicity of the miracle drove 
them. The resurrection of Lazarus was also one reason why, on the fol- 
lowing day, much people that were come to the feast (of the passover) when 
they heard that Jesus was coming to Jerusalem took branches of palm- 
trees, and went forth to meet him, and cried, Blessed is the King of Israel 
thut cometh in the name of the Lord. The people, therefore, that was with 
him when he called Lazarus out of his grave, and raised him from the 
dead, BARE RECORD. For THIS CAUSE the people met him, for that they heard 
that he had done this miracle. The Pharisees, therefore, said among them- 
selves, Perceive ye how ye prevail nothing, by your threatenings or ex- 
communications? Behold, the worldis gone after him,—the whole mass 
of the people are becoming his disciples. (John xii. 12, 13.17—19.) Isit pos- 
sible to deny that Christ made his entry into Jerusalem in the manner re- 
lated by the evangelists, while many persons were living who had actually 
witnessed it? Can we separate so notorious an event from the important 
circumstances which are blended with it in the evangelical narration? 
And can a more natural reason be assigned for such a concourse and 
triumph than the resarrection of Lazarus, of which many were witnesses, 
and which the whole multitude already believed to be a true miracle ? 

[v.] It has every character of a miracle: for it zoas sensible and easy to 
be observed. Lazarus had been dead, he was alive ;—two facts which, 
taken separately, are’ of the most common sort, and concerning which 
many persons had the utmost certainty. It was instantaneously and pub- 
licly performed before credible witnesses. On Christ saying, Lazarus, 
come forth! Lazarus resumed life ; and the testimony of the witnesses, es- 
pecially of adversaries, is the most explicit that can be imagined or desired. 
—It was independent of second causes. The effect has no affinity in na- 
ture with the sign that accompanies it. What affinity in nature, what physi- 
cal proportion is there, between the resurrection of Lazarus and the pro- 
uunciation of the words,—Lazarus, come forth? Lastly, the end was im- 
portant ; for it was to attest the divine mission of the Son of God.2 


IX. But the most remarkable miracle of all is the resur- 
RECTION of Jesus Christ from the dead, which lies at. the 
very foundation of Christianity. If this fails, the Christian 
religion cannot be maintained, or may be proved to be false. 
If Christ be not risen, argues Paul of Tarsus, then is our 
preaching vain, your faith also is vain. (1 Cor. xv. 14.) On 
the other hand, if this holds good, the divine mission and 
sun. of the founder of our holy religion are established. 
To this he himself appealed, as the great and ultimate proof, 
which was to convince mankind that he was what he pro- 
fessed himself to be—the Son of God, the Saviour of the 
world. If we peruse the history of that event, we must con- 
clude either that he arose, or that his disciples stole his body 
away. ‘The more we consider the latter alternative, the more 
impossible it appears. Every time, indeed, that Jesus Christ 
attempted to perform a miracle, he risked his credit on its 


1 The ey has been asked, How coulda man come out of a grave 
who was bound hand and foot? To this inquiry of the unbeliever a satis- 
factory answer may be returned. We learn from Josephus, and also from 
such travellers as have visited Palestine, that the Jewish sepulchres were 
generally caves or r00ms hewn out of rocks. The Jews, therefore, as they 
did not make use of coffins in burying their dead, generally placed their 
bodies in niches, cut into the sides of these caves or rooms. This form of 
the Jewish sepulchres affords an easy solution of the supposed difficulty. 
The evangelist does not mean to say, that Lazarus walked out of the sepul- 
chre; but that lying on his back in a niche, he raised himself inio a sitting 
posture, aud then, putting his legs over the edge of his niche or cell, slid 
down and stood upright on the floor. All this he might do, notwithstanding 
his arms were swathed with rollers, after the custom of his countrymen. 
Accordingly, when he thus came forth, Jesus commanded them to’ loose 
him and let him go,—which circumstance plainly indicates that the evange- 
tist knew that Lazarus could not walk, till he was unbound. Macknight’s 
Truth of the Gospel History, p. 175. 

» Claparede’s Considerations upon the Miracles, partii. ch. 5. 
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accomplishment: had he failed in one instance, that would 
have blasted his reputation for ever. ‘I'he same remark is 
applicable to his predictions: had any one of them failed, 
that great character which he had to support would have re- 
ceived an indelible stain. Of all his sonore there is 
not one on which he and his disciples laid greater stress than 
that of his resurrection. So frequently, indeed, had Christ 
publicly foretold that he would rise again on the third day, 
that those persons who caused him to be put to death were 
acquainted with this prediction; and, being in power, used 
every possible means to prevent its accomplishment, or any vm- 


_ position on the public in that affair. 


The importance of this Fact requires that we consider it 
with a little more minuteness than the other miracles of 
Jesus Christ. We shall therefore examine, in the first 

lace, his own Propuetic Dectarations concerning his 

eath and resurrection; secondly, the EvipeNce FoR THE 
Fact, furnished by the testimony of adversaries to the Christian 
Name and Faith; thirdly, the CHARacTER or THE APOSTLES 
by whom its reality is attested; and, lastly, the Miracies 
subsequently wrought by these witnesses in the name of 
Christ after the day of Pentecost, which attest the fact of His 
resurrection. 

1. In the first place, let us examine the Propuetic Dr 
CLARATIONS OF CHRIST HIMSELF CONCERNING HIS DEATH AND 
RESURRECTION. 

[i.] All the evangelists unanimously relate, that Christ re- 
peatedly predicted the circumstance of his death and resurrection 
to his disciples. It is further worthy of remark, that those very 
predictions are frequently intermixed, either with such circum- 
stances as do not, of themselves, enter easily into any man’s 
mind, or with those which seem to have no sort of relation with 
one another; which proves that they cannot be the imaginary 
conceits of a fertile fancy, that delights in the invention of fa- 
bles. It is altogether improbable that the evangelists should 
have invented Christ’s discourse with Peter, concerning the suf- 
ferings that should certainly befall him at his going up to Jeru- 
salem. 

[ii.] Moreover, it is to be observed, that Peter had just before 
made that noble confession, in the presence of all the other dis- 
ciples—Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God; and 
that Christ had crowned this admirable confession with that ex- 
traordinary promise of his— Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-jona: 
for flesh and blood has not revealed it unto thee, but my Fa- 
ther which is in heaven. And I say unto thee, That thou art 
Peter, and upon this rock will I build my church, and the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it. (Matt. xvi. 16—18.) 
Immediately after, Christ foretold what death he was to suffer 
from the chief priests and scribes, but added, that he should rise 
on the third day. On hearing which, Peter rebuked him, and 
said, Be it far from thee, O Lord! This shall not be unto 
thee. But Jesus Christ, instead of approving this expression o. 
his affectionate concern for him, severely reproved his indiscre- 
tion in these words:— Get thee behind me, Satan; thou art an 
offence unto me: for thow savourest not the things that be of 
God, but those that be of men. (Matt. xvi. 21—23.) This his- 
tory seems to be very natural and sincere; and that mixture of 
circumstances, which, in all probability, have no manner of rela- 
tion with one another, could not of itself easily enter into the 
mind of any man. Peter’s confession was excellent; and the 
promise made to him by Christ was extraordinary ; nay, the very 
expression of it implied something strange and diflicult: but, 
above all, it appears at first sight, that Christ censured too se- 
verely the great zeal manifested by Peter for his person ; and it does 
not seem very natural that he, who said unto him, Blessed art 
thou, Simon Bar-jona, and who promised to make him a pillar 
in his church, should almost immediately after say to him— 
Get thee behind me, Satan. It is evident that it was the force 
of truth, and not the natural agreement of those circumstances, 
which obliged the evangelist to join them both together in one 
and the same recital. What necessarily occasions this remark 
is, the fact that Jesus Christ hed really foretold his death and 
resurrection, before he had suffered the former, and before the 
latter had taken effect. 

[iii.] But what proves this fact more strongly than any thing 
else, is, that Jesus Christ, the very day before his passion, did 
such a thing as had never been done before,-and which, doubt- 
less, will never be done again, viz. He instituted a memorial of 
that death, which he was just on the point of suffering. He 
foretold that he should suffer death from the chief priests, the 
scribes, and doctors of the law; which yet he might easily have 
avoided, if he would, by withdrawing into another place. But 
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he rebuked the indiscree. zeal of Peter, who would have diverted 
hirn from that death: tuerefore he considered it as an event 
which was to be.attended with the happiest and most beneficial 
consequences to mankind. And with what happy consequences 
could his death have been attended, unless it was to have been 
immediately followed by his resurrection ? 

Jesus, then, first instituted a memorial of his death, and then 
voluntarily suffered it. He commanded that it should be com- 
memorated, whence it is evident that he regarded it as an event, 
which was to be the means of our salvation. He foresaw that 
it would be commemorated: he foresaw, therefore, what would 
infallibly come to pass, and that, too, at a time when there was 
but little appearance of its ever happening. He did not say, that 
they should commemorate his death, only till he rose again, but 
until his second coming. He foresaw, therefore, that he should 
speedily rise again, and that after his resurrection he should de- 
part, in order to return again at the end of the world. 

[iv.] Besides, no reasonable person can imagine, that the 
evangelists had wholly invented the account of the eucharist ; 
for there is a wide difference between a doctrine anda practice. 
It is very difficult to forge a doctrine, because it must be con- 
certed by the consent of several persons; but it is yet more difficult 
to impose a sensible practice, a thing in use, and as it were a 
speaking doctrine, upon mankind. It would certainly be the 
greatest instance of folly imaginable, for any one to suppose that 
a dozen poor fishermen, cast down, astonished, and confounded 
at the death of their master, and undeceived in the opinion which 
they had entertained that he was to restore the kingdom of Is- 
rael:—persons who knew not what might be the consequence 
of their publishing the doctrine of that crucified man ;—that they 
should invent the institution of the eucharist, with all its circum- 
stances, and make Christ utter these words—This is my body, 
which is given for you; This cup is the New Testament in 
my blood (Luke xxii. 19, 20.) ;—words that implied something 
new and very surprising, and which the evangelists and Paul 
have unanimously recorded, though without any mutual compact, 
as appears by the trifling variation that occurs in their recital 
of them. It would, we repeat, be the greatest instance of folly 
imaginable, for any one to suppose that the disciples had the 
least idea of inventing these words, or the history of the eucha- 
rist. The inference to be deduced from it is this, that Christ 
foresaw his death, and suffered it voluntarily. Now, if he fore- 
saw that he should die, and if he voluntarily offered himself to 
death, he then either foresaw that he should rise again, or he did 
not foresee it. If he did not foresee it, with what kind of hopes 
did he comfort his disciples? What was it that he promised 
them? Or what did he propose to himself by his death? Why 
did he not shun it as he might have done, when he was at sup- 
per with his disciples? What did he intend by instituting a me- 
morial of his dead body, if that dead body were always to remain 
under the power of death? And if he thought that he should 
rise again, as we may very reasonably conclude he did, he him- 
self could nct have believed it, but only on the experience he had 
already made of that power which had restored sight to the 
blind, health to the sick, and life to the dead: for he could not 
think his own miracles false, and yet, at the same time, believe 
that he should rise from the dead. If he thought he should rise 
again, he also thought his miracles to be true; and if he believed 
his miracles to be true, his miracles must of necessity have really 
been true, because they were of a nature incapable of deceit and 
illusion, at least with respect to him who performed them. Jesus 
Christ could never imagine that he had fed five thousand men at 
one time, and three thousand at another, besides women and 
children; that he had raised to life the widow’s son of Nain, the 
daughter of Jairus, and Lazarus of Bethany; and that he made 
Peter walk on the sea, &c. &c., if all these things had not really 
been true. 

[v.] No one surely can doubt that Christ foretold his resurrec- 
tion, who considers that it was on this very account that the 
chief priests and Pharisees appointed a watch to guard his se- 
pulchre, and commanded the stone of it to be sealed. Sir, said 
they to Pilate, we remember that that deceiver said, while he 
was yet alive, After three days Iwill rise again. Command, 
therefore, that the sepulchre be made sure until the third day, 
' lest his disciples come by night and steal him away, and say 
unto the people, He is risen from the dead; so the last error 
shall be worse than the first. Pilate saith unto them, Ye have 
awatch; go your way, make it as sure as you can. So they 
went and made the sepulchre sure, sealing the stone, and setting 
the watch. (Matt. xxvii. 63—66.) This, as we shall further 

have occasion te show, was such a matter of fact, as the disciples | 
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neither could nor durst invent in opposition to the public xnow- 
ledge which every one had of it; and which, besides, agrees 
very well with the other circumstances of that event. For whence 
originated the report which was spread at Jerusalem, that the 
watch slept when the disciples took away the body of Jesus, if 
they had not really set a watch to guard his sepulchre?. And 
what necessity was there to appoint a watch to guard it, had it 
not been to prevent the disciples from propagating the report 
that he was risen from the dead? And if Christ really believed 
that he should rise again, he could not have believed it but upon 
the truth of his miracles; neither could he have believed his mi- 
racles to be true, if they had been false. Thus it appears, that . 
the connection of all those circumstances forms, as it were, a 
kind of moral demonstration, which cannot but convince any just 
and reasonable person. 


_2. Having thus considered the predictions of Jesus Christ 
himself concerning his death and resurrection, let us now 
proceed to investigate the Evipence ror THAT Fact. 


The credibility of the Gospel historians respecting common 
facts (we have already seen) is generally acknowledged, even by 
its adversaries. Now their evidence, that Jesus really died upon 
the cross, near Jerusalem, when Pontius Pilate was governor of 
Judea, is peculiarly clear and direct. Numerous circumstances 
relative to his seizure, his public trial, his going to Calvary, and 
his crucifixion, are minutely specified. Various particulars of 
time, place, persons, discourses, &cc. are set down. The chief 
rulers in the Jewish nation, as well as the people, and the Ro-- 
man governor himself, are mentioned as parties concerned. The- 
publicity of his crucifixion in the suburbs of the chief city in the. 
nation, its being in the day-time, at a solemn festival (when mul- 
titudes assembled from several different countries, and from every 
part of Judea), are all noted. His hanging six hours upon the: 
cross,! his being pierced in the side by one of the soldiers with 
his spear, and blood and water evidently flowing from the wound,? 
are incontestable proofs that death must have previously taken 
place. To these natural proofs of death, we may add the official 
testimony of the Roman centurion, who would have subjected 
himself to accusation if his account had been false, and who 
would be the more exact in it, as the soldiers, “seeing that he 
was dead already,’ brake not his legs.” Pilate, also, who was 
intimidated, by the dread of an accusation to the emperor, to 
consent to the crucifixion of Jesus, would likewise be afraid of 
having him taken from the cross till he was really dead. Ac- 
cordingly, he did not permit Joseph of Arimathea to remove the 
corpse, till he had the decisive evidence of the centurion. 

The chief priests and Pharisees, who had so long and so 
anxiously been plotting the destruction of Christ, would take 
care that he was really void of life before the body was taken 
down. His friends would never have wound it round so closely 
with linen cloth, as was the custom in Judea,} if there had been 
any remains of life. Even if they could be supposed to be mis« 
taken; yet, lying in a cold sepulchre, unable to stir from before 
six o’clock on Friday afternoon, till the dawn of the first day of 
the week, the body must have been truly dead. The fact was 
well known, and universally acknowledged. The friends and 
companions of Jesus asserted it before his powerful enemies, in 
the most public manner, only fifty days after, and even they did” 
not deny it.6 Nay, the Jews by being offended at his crucifixion 
and death, gave their attestation to the facts. The very anxiety 
of the chief priests and Pharisees to prevent the removal of the 
body of Jesus, undesignedly drew from them a clear proof that 
they themselves were convinced of his actual decease. While 
his body was in the sepulchre, “they said to Pilate, Sir, we 
remember that that deceiver said, WHILE HE WAS YET ALIVE, 
After three days I will rise again.’ This implies their full 
persuasion that he was really not alive when they spake the 
words. Their asking for a guard to prevent the disciples from 
stealing the corpse, and from deceiving the people, by pretending 
that he was risen from the dead, does also involve their being 
convinced that he was then truly dead. ; 

Further, upon the same grounds that we believe ancient his- 
tory in general, there can be no reason for doubting, but that the 
body of Jesus was deposited on the evening of the day on which 


1 Mark xv. 25. 34. 37. 

2 John xix. 34,35. “The water in the pericardium, and the serum. It 
is said, that there is much serum in the thorax of persons who die of tor- 
ture.’’? See Grotius, L’Enfant, and Archbishop Newcome on the text. 

3 Ver. 33. 

4 Mark xv. 483—45., which shows that he had been some time dead. See 
the Greek, Le Clerc’s Harmony, and Archbishop Newcome’s note. 

’ John xix. 38—40. xi. 44. xx. 6,7. © Acta ii. 1 14, &c, 

7 Matt. xxvii. 63—66. 
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it was taken from the cross, in a private sepulchre of Joseph of 
Arimathea, hewn out of a rock,! in which no corpse had ever 
been laid before2 Nor is there any ground for doubting, but 
that a great stone was rolled to the mouth of the sepulchre ; that 
this stone was sealed by the chief priests and Pharisees, who 
would of course first see that the body was there, else this pre- 
caution would have been useless; and that at their request a 
guard of Roman soldiers,’ as large as they chose, was placed be- 
fore the -sepulchre, to prevent the corpse from being removed. 
Notwithstanding these precautions, however, early on the morn- 
ing of the first day of the week following, the body was missing, 
and neither the soldiers, who were upon guard, nor the chief 
priests, nor the Pharisees, could ever produce it. Yet none of 
the watch deserted their post while it was in the sepulchre, nor 
was any force used against the soldiers, nor any arts of persuasion 
employed, to induce them to take it away, or to permit any other 
person to remove it. ‘ 

The question then is, How came it to be removed? Matthew 
has recorded the account which both the friends and the enemies 
of Jesus, and the disinterested heathen military guard, give of 
this, Let us examine these, that we may see which best deserves 
our credit. 

Early on the first day of the week some of the watch came 
into the city, and showed unto the chief priests all the things 
that were done; namely, the earthquake, the angel rolling back 
the stone from the door of the sepulchre, &c. The chief priests 
applied to Pilate 4 the Roman governor for a watch to secure the 
sepulchre, lest his disciples should steal him away ; and they 
sealed the stone (probably with the governor’s seal) to prevent 
the soldiers from being corrupted, so as to permit the theft. By 
this guard of sixty Roman soldiers was the sepulchre watched ; 
and, notwithstanding all the precautions thus carefully taken, the 
body was missing early on the morning of the first day of the 
following week. In this great fact both the Jewish council and 
the apostles perfectly agree: this cannot be questioned. The 
council would otherwise have certainly produced it, and thus de- 
tected the falsehood of the apostles’ declaration, that Christ was 
risen from the dead, and prevented it from gaining credit among 
the Jews. On the resurrection of Christ, some of the soldiers 
went and related it to the chief priests, who bribed them largely, 
promising to secure their persons from danger, in case the gov- 
ernor should hear of their taking the money, and charged them 
to affirm that Christ’s disciples stole his body away while they 
were sleeping. So they took the money, and did as they were 
taught: and this saying’, or report, Matthew adds, is commonly 
reported among the Jews to this day. This flight of the sol- 
diers, their declaration to the high priests and elders, the subse- 
quent conduct of the latter, the detection and publication by the 
apostles of their collusion with the soldiers, and the silence of 
the Jews on that subject, who never attempted to refute or to 
contradict the declarations of the apostles,—are all strong evi- 
dences of the reality and truth of his resurrection. Had the report, 
that his disciples stole the body, been true, Matthew would not 
have dared to have published in Judea, so soon after the event as 
he did,“—(when many persons who had been spectators of the 
crucifixion and death of Christ must have been alive, and who 
would unquestionably have contradicted him if he had asserted a 
falsehood, )—that the chief priests bribed the soldiers to propagate 
it; as this would have exposed himself to their indignation and 
to punishment, which they would the more willingly have inflict- 
ed, because he had been in the odious office of a Roman tax- 
gatherer, which he resigned to follow Jesus. The story of steal- 
ing the body appears from this account to have been so evidently 


Matt. xxvii. 60. Mark xv. 46. Luke xxiii. 58. John xix. 41. 

2 Matt. xxvii. 59, 60. John xix. 41, 42. 3 Matt. xxvii. 60—66. 

+ Matthew (xxvii. 62.) says that this application was made on the next day 
that followed the day of the preparation, that is, on the Saturday. Though 
this looks, at the first view, asifthe sepulchre had remained one whole night 
without a guard, yet that was not the case. ‘The chief priests went to 
Pilate as soon as the sun was set on Friday, the day of the preparation and 
crucifixion ; for then began the following day or Saturday, as the Jews al- 
ways began to reckon their day from the preceding evening. They had a 
guard, therefore, as soon as they possibly couldafter the body was deposit- 
ed in the sepulchre; and one cannot help admiring the goodness of Provi- 
dence in so disposing events, that the extreme anxiety of these men, to 
provent collusion, should be the means of adding sixty unexceptionable 
witnesses (the number of the Roman soldiers on guard) to the truth of the 
resurrection, and of establishing the reality of it beyond all power of con- 
tradiction.””—Bp. Porteus’s Lectures on Matthew, vol. ii. p- 306. 

5 Matt. xxviii. 4. 11—15. Justin Martyr (who flourished chiefly between 
A. p. 140 and 164 or 167), in his Dialogue with the Jew Trypho, also relates 
that the synagogue of Jerusalem sent out persons in every direction to pro- 
pagate a report similar to that above related by Matthew. 

4 The gospel of Matthew, ii is generally agreed, was written a. D. 37 or 38, 
that is, only four or five years after the resurrection of Christ, at which time 
ulhteers were living who would doubtless hava refuted his statement if 
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false, that Matthew, though he faithfully records the report, does 
not say a syllable to refute it. He leaves the falsity of it to be 
manifested by well-known facts, Had the disciples really stolen 
the body, and invented the account of the resurrection of their 
Master, they never would have represented themselves as giving 
up all hopes of his rising again when he was dead, and as being 
backward to believe in his resurrection after they said it took 
place. (John xx. 9,10.) Nor would they, in the same me- 
moirs, have described the chief priests as manifesting their fears 
and apprehensions that it possibly might come to pass, by the 
extraordinary gward they provided to prevent any deception. Ir 
this theft had been perpetrated, the partners in the fraud would 
never have dwelt so much as they have done upon the women 
going more than once to tHe sepulchre, to look for the body. 
There would have been no time to have taken off the bandages, 
nor to have wrapped up the napkin, and to have laid it in a place 
by itself, separate from the other linen. (v. 6, 7.) These cir- 
cumstances, therefore, would never have formed a part of the 
narrative. Nor would it have been recorded of Mary, that she 
said to Peter and John, They have TaKEN away the Lord out 
of the sepulchre, and we know not where they have laid him. 
(John xx. 2.) A few additional considerations will suffice to 
show the falsehood of the assertion made by the chief priests. 

(1.) On the one hand, consider the terror of the timid disci 
ples and the paucity of their number. They knew that a Roman 
guard was placed at the sepulchre. They themselves were few, 
friendless, and discouraged, in hourly expectation of being arrest- 
ed and put to death as followers of Christ, and voluntarily con- 
fined themselves to a solitary chamber for fear of being either 
crucified or stoned. On the other hand, contrast the authority 
of Pilate and of the sanhedrim or council, the great danger at- 
tending such an enterprise as the stealing of Christ’s body, and 
the moral impossibility of succeeding in such an attempt. For 
the season was that of the great annual festival, the passover, 
when the city of Jerusalem was full,—on such occasions con- 
taining more than a million of people, many of whom probably 
passed the whole night (as Jesus and his disciples had done) in 
the open air. It was the time of the full moon ; the night, con- 
sequently, was very light. The sepulchre, too, was just without 
the walls of the city, and therefore was exposed to continual in-. 
spection. All these circumstances combine to render such a 
falsehood as that which was imposed upon the Jews utterly uns 
worthy of credit. For, in the first place, how could a body ot 
men who had just before fled from a similar guard, notwithstand- 
ing their Master was present with them, venture to attack a band 
of sixty armed soldiers, for the purpose of removing the body of 
Christ: from the sepulchre? How, especially, could they make 
this attempt, when they had nothing to gain, and when they must 
become guilty of rebelling against the Roman government,—and, 
if they escaped death from the hands of the soldiers, were ex- 
posed to this evil in a much more terrible form ? 

(2.) Is it probable that so many men, as composed the guard, 
would all fall asleep in the open air at once 2 : 

(3.) Since Pilate permitted the chief priests and Pharisees to 
make the sepulchre as sure as they could (Matt. xxvii. 65.), they 
would certainly make it completely so. Roman soldiers were 
used to watch. Death was the punishment for sleeping on guard. 
This watch was for only about three or four hours, and early in 
the morning, so that they might have slept before. Can it be 
supposed, then, that they were all asleep together ?. What could 
a few poor fishermen do against a well-disciplined and well-armed 
military force ? 

(4.) Could they be soundly asleep, as not to awake with all 
the noise which must necessarily be made by removing the great 
ee ssc the mouth of the sepulchre, and taking away the 
body ? 

(5.) Are the appearances of composure and regularity found 
in the empty tomb’ at all suitable with the hurry and trepidation 
of thieves, when an armed guard, too, is at hand, stealing in a 
moonlight night? 

(6.) Is it at all likely that the timid disciples could have suf. 
ficient time to do all this, without being perceived by any person? 


1 Then cometh Simon Peter following him, and went into the sepulchre, 
and seeth the LINEN CLOTHES LIE, and the NAPKIN, that was about his head, 
not lying with the linen clothes, but WRAPPED TOGETHER IN A PLACE BY IT- 
SELF, John xx. 6,7. Thisiartless relation of the evangelist amounts of itself 
to an ample confutation of the idle calumny above noticed, that the disciples 
came and stole the body of Christ. The historian does not dwell on the 
circumstance, as if it were mentioned with’a direct view of answering some 
objection,—as‘a forger would have done. He delivers it with all the simpli- 
city of an unsuspecting relater of truth ; and.it therefore carries with it far 
more weight of evidence, than a multiplicity of reasons and the most la- 
houred explanation. Wakefield’s Internal Evidences of Christianity, Dp. 94 
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How could soldiers, armed and on guard, suffer themselves to be 
overreached by-d few timorous people? 

(7.) Hither the soldiers were awake or asleep: if they were 
awake, why should they suffer the body to be taken away? If 
asleep, how did they know, or how could they know, that the 
disciples of Christ had taken it away? Why did not the san- 
hedrim, for their own honour, and the respect they bare to the 
truth, put all those soldiers to the question? And if that thought 
did not at first suggest itself to them, is it not natural to think 
that they would have done it, when soon after they found all 
Jerusalem inclined to believe. in that crucified man; and that 
about six thousand persons had already believed in him in one 
day, and that only fifty days after his death? Doubtless the sol- 
diers who watched the sepulchre were still at Jerusalem, and the 
sanhedrim retained the same power and authority which they had 
before. It highly concerned them to punish the negligence of 
those soldiers, or make them confess the secret of their perfidy, 
and who it was that suborned them, both to justify their own 
procedure, and also to prevent the total defection from Judaism 
of the great number of persons who had already joined the dis- 
ciples of that pretended impostor. But this is not all. When 
on the day of Pentecost, that is, fifty days after the death of Je- 
sus Christ, the apostles showed themselves in the city of Jerusa- 
lem, and there testified that they had seen him risen from the 
dead, and that, after he had repeatedly appeared to them and 
ascended into heaven, he had poured out upon them the miracu- 
lous gifts of the Holy Spirit,—why did not the sanhedrim (who 
were so highly concerned to discover the persons who had taken 
away Christ’s body ) apprehend tne apostles, and make them confess 
how all things had happened? Why did they not confront them 
with the watch? Why did they not imprison Joseph of Arima- 
thea, and those men, till they had made them confess what was 
beceme of that body, as also every other circumstance of their 
imposture ? 

How unlikely is it, that, if the disciples had come by night 
and had stolen away the body of Christ, they durst have showed 
themselves, and appeared in public, nay, immediately confessed 
that they were his disciples? It is much more credible that they 
would have hidden themselves after such an action; and that if 
they preached at all, it would have been to people more remote, 
and not in Jerusalem, the very place where those events had 
happened, nor in the presence of that very sanhedrim, of whom 
they were so much afraid, and whom they had so much offended. 

(8.) Once more, Why did not the sanhedrim have recourse to 
the methods ordinarily employed to discover criminals? They 
were very ready by menaces, torments, and persecutions, to oblige 
the apostles not to preach in the name of Jesus Christ; but they 
never accused them of having stolen the body of their Master 
while the watch slept. On that investigation they durst not enter, 
because they well knew what the soldiers had told them, and it 
was that very thing which made them so apprehensive. If there 
had been any suspicion that his disciples were in possession of 
the dead body, these rulers, for their own credit, would have im- 
prisoned them, and used means to recover it, which would have 
quashed the report of his resurrection for ever. 

In the fourth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles we are in- 
formed that the sanhedrim caused the apostles to be brought be- 
fore them for preaching, in the name of Christ, the doctrines of 
Christianity ; and for affirming, that Christ was risen from the 
dead. Had they believed that the apostles stole away the body 
of Christ, they would now certainly have charged them with 
this gross fraud, this direct rebellion against the Roman and 
Jewish governments; and unless they could have cleared them- 
selves of the crime, would have punished them for it with, at 
least, due severity. Such punishment would not only have been 

just; but it had now become necessary for the sanhedrim to in- 
flict it, in order to save their own reputation. They had origin- 
ated the story ; and were now under the strongest inducements to 
support it. Yet they did not even mention the subject; but 
contented themselves with commanding them to preach no more 
in the name of Christ. 

In the following chapter, we are told, that the whole body of 
the apostles was brought before them again, for continuing to 
preach, in opposition to this command. On this occasion, also, 
they maintained a profound silence concerning the theft, which 
they had originally attributed to the apostles; but charged them 
with discbedience to their former injunctions. In this charge are 
contained the following remarkable words: Did we not straitly 
command you, that ye should not teach in this name? and be- 
hold, ye have filled Jerusalem with your doctrine, and intend 
to bring this man’s blood upon us. (Acts v. 28.) To bring 
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the blood of one person upon another is a phrase of frequent 
occurrence in the Bible, In fifteen different! instances, in which 
we find it there, it has but a single meaning; viz. to bring the 
guilt of contributing to the death of a person, or the guilt of 
murder, upon another person. When it is said, His blood 
shall be upon his own head, it is clearly intended, that the guilt 
of his death shall be upon himself. When, therefore, the san- 
hedrim accuse the apostles of attempting to bring the blood ot 
Christ upon them, they accuse them of an intention to bring 
upon them the guilt of shedding his blood: this being the only 
meaning of such phraseology in the Scriptures. 

Should any doubt remain in the mind of any man concerning 
this interpretation, it may be settled, beyond all question, by re- 
curring to the following passage. In Matthew xxvil. 24, 25. we 
are told, that when Pilate saw that he could prevail nothing 
towards releasing Christ, he took water, and washed his hands 
before the multitude, saying, I am innocent of the blood of this 
just person; see ye to it: and that then all the people answer- 
ed, and said, His blood be on us, and on our children. The 
meaning of the phraseology in this passage cannot be mistaken; 
and it is altogether probable, that the declaration of the sanhedrim 
being made so soon after this imprecation to the apostles, so 
deeply interested in the subject, and on an occasion which so 
naturally called it up to view, the sanhedrim referred to it di- 
rectly. 

Bit if Christ was not raised from the dead, he was a false 
prophet, an impostor, and, of course, a blasphemer ; because he 
asserted himself to be the Messiah, the Son of God. Such a 
blasphemer the law of God condemned to death. The sanhedrim 
were the very persons to whom the business of trying and con- 
demning him was committed by that law, and whose duty it was 
to accomplish his death. If, therefore, his body was not raised 
from the dead, there was no guilt in shedding his blood, but the 
mere performance of a plain duty. His blood, that is, the guilt 
of shedding it, could not possibly rest on the sanhedrim ; nor, to 
use their language, be brought upon them by the apostles, nor 
by any others. All this the sanhedrim perfectly knew ; and, 
therefore, had they not believed him to have risen from the dead, 
they never could have used this phraseology. 

It is further to be observed, that on both these occasions the 
apostles boldly declared to the sanhedrim, in the most explicit 
terms, that Christ was raised from the dead. Yet. the sanhedrim 
not only did not charge them with the crime of having stolen 
his body, but did not contradict, nor even comment, on the 
declaration. This could not possibly have happened through 
inattention. Both the sanhedrim and the apostles completely 
knew, that the resurrection of Christ was the point on which 
his cause, and their opposition to it, entirely turned. It was the 
great and serious controversy between the contending parties ; 
and yet, though directly asserted to their faces by the apostles, 
the sanhedrim did not even utter a syllable on the subject. Had 
they believed their own story, they would either have punished 
the apostles with death as rebels against the Jewish and Roman 
governments, or else they would have confined them as luna- 
tics.? 

There can be no doubt, therefore, from the evidence of the 
fact furnished by the adversaries of the name and faith of Christ, 
that they were convinced he was actually risen from the dead ; 
and yet it has been repeatedly urged by the opposers of revela- 
tion as an opgsectTion to the credibility of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion, that he did not show himself to the chief priests and 
Jews. 

AxsweEr.—Various reasons, however, may be satisfactorily 
assigned, why it was not proper that it should be so. 

[i.] In the first place, when the cruel and inveterate malice, 
which they had evinced towards Jesus, is considered, as well as 
the force of their prejudices, it is not probable that they would 
have submitted to the evidence. They had attributed his mira- 
cles to the power of the devil; and his raising Lazarus from the 
dead, of which they had full information, only stimulated them 
to attempt to destroy him. Instead of being wrought upon by 
the testimony of the soldiers, they endeavored to stifle it. Be- 
sides, if Jesus had shown himself to them after his passion, and 
they had pretended that it was a spectre or delusion, and had 
still continued to refuse to acknowledge him, it would have been 
urged as a strong presumption against the reality of his resur- 
rection. But, 3 
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[ii.] Secondly, let it be supposed that Jesus had not only ap- 
eared to them after his resurrection, but that they themselves 
had acknowledged its truth and reality, and had owned him for 
their Messiah, and had brought the Jewish nation into the same 
belief ;—can it be imagined that those who now make the above 
objection would be satisfied? It is most probable that the 
testimony of the priests and rulers, in such case, would have 
been represented as a proof that the whole was artifice and im- 
posture, and that they were influenced by some political motive. 
Their testimony, moreover,—if truth had extorted it from them, 
and if they had possessed honesty and resolution sufficient to 
avow it,—would have been liable to suspicion. For it would 
have been the testimony of men whose minds must have been 
oppressed and terrified by a consciousness of their guilt; and it 
might have been said, that they were haunted by ghosts and 
spectres, and that their imagination converted a phantom into 
the real person of him whom they had exposed to public deri- 
sion, and sentenced to an ignominious death. Their testimony 
would have gained little credit with men of their own rank and 
station, and of principles and ‘characters similar to their own. It 
would have died with themselves, and produced no effect beyond 
the circle of their own acquaintance, and the age in which they 
lived. And, 

[iii.] In the third place, the character and religion of Christ 
might have been very materially injured by his appearance to 
the Jewish priests and rulers after his resurrection. They had 
no right to expect this kind of evidence. No good purpose 
could be answered by it: on the contrary, it might have been 
very detrimental in its effects. If they had remained uncon- 
7inced, which most probably might have been the case, the fact 
would have been questioned. The multitude would have be- 
come obstinate and irreclaimable in their incredulity ; and they 
would have pleaded the authority of their superiors in station 
and office, as an apology for neglecting inquiry, and rejecting 
the means of conviction. If they had been convinced, without 
honesty and resolution to declare the truth, the fact would still 
have been considered as doubtful, or of no great importance. 
But if with their conviction they connected the public avowal 
of its truth, Jesus Christ would have incurred the charge of 
being an impostor, and his religion of being a fraud. Loud 
would have been the clamour of a combination. Suspicion 
would have attached itself to the evidence of men who had the 
care of his sepulchre, who appointed the guard, and sealed the 
stone that secured it, and who could easily have propagated a 
report which would have gained credit with the servile multi- 
tude. Christianity would have been represented, by persons 
who are prone to ascribe all religion to state policy, as a contri- 
vance of the priests and magistrates of Judea to answer some 
purpose of worldly emolument or ambition. Its progress and 
prevalence would have been attributed to the secular influence 
of its advocates; and it would have been deprived of that most 
distinguishing and satisfactory evidence which it now possesses, 
that it derived its origin from God, and owed its success to the 
signal interposition of divine power. But the inveterate oppo- 
sition of the Jewish priests and rulers to the cause, and their 
violent persecution of the Christians, removed all suspicion of 
priestcraft and political design. _If the disciples had agreed to 
impose upon the world in this affair, common sense would have 
directed them, first to spread the report that Jesus Christ was 
risen from the grave, and then to employ an individual whom 
they could trust to personate him, and to appear before the mul- 
titude in such a manner and at such times as would not endan- 
ger a discovery ; as, however, Christ never appeared to the mul- 
titude after his resurrection, this removed all suspicion that 
the disciples had contrived a scheme for deceiving the people. 


These considerations show that Christ’s appearance, after 
he rose from the dead, only to a competent number of wit- 
nesses, who were intimately acquainted with him before his 
decease, is a circumstance highly calculated to establish the 
truth of his resurrection to posterity. i 

3. Tuc Cuaracter or Tar Aposries, also proves the 
truth of the resurrection of Christ; and there are ELEVEN 
considerations which give their evidence sufficient weight. 

_ Observe the Condition and the Number of these witnesses 
their Jncredulity, and slowness in believing the resurrection 
of Christ,—the moral Jmpossibility of their succeeding in 
imposing upon others,—the Hacts which they themselves 
avow,—the Agreement of their evidence,—the Tribunals be- 
fore which they stood,—the 7%me when this evidence was 
given,—the Place where they bore their Testimony to the 
resurrection, and their Motives for doing so,—and the strik- 
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ing Contrast in the conduct of the apostles bota before ana 
after the resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

(1.) Consider the conpytion of these witnesses. 

Had they been men of opulence and credit in the world, we 
might have thought that their reputation gave currency to the 
fable. If they had been learned and eloquent men, we might 
have imagined that the style in which they had told the tale had 
soothed the souls of the people into a belief of it. But the 
reverse of all this was the fact; for the apostles were the low- 
est of mankind, without reputation to impose upon the people, 
without authority to compel, and without riches to reward. They 
were also mean, despised, and unlearned men, and consequently 
very unequal to the task of imposing upon others. When all 
these circumstances are considered, it is impossible to conceive 
that persons of this character could succeed. 


(2.) Consider the numBer of these witnesses, and also of the 
actual appearances of Jesus Christ, which number ‘was more 
than sufficient to establish any fact. 

By seven different credible authors, viz. the apostles Matthew, 
John, Paul, Peter, and James, and the evangelists Luke and 
Mark—not fewer than eleven distinct appearances of Christ have 
been related or mentioned, after his resurrection, and previous! 
to his ascension, namely,— : 

1. To Mary Magdalen alone (Mark xvi. 9.), who saw Jesus standing. (John 


xx. 14.) 
2, To the women who were returning from the sepulchre to announce 


his resurrection to the disciples. ‘Behold, Jesus met them, saying, All 
hail! and they came and held him by the feet and worshipped him.” 
(Matt. xxxvii. 9, 10.) 

3..To Simon Peter alone. (Luke xxiv. 34.) 

4. To the two disciples who were going to Emmaus, with whom he con- 
versed and brake bread, and then made himself known to them. (Luke 
xxiv. 13—31.) 

5. To the apostles at Jerusalem, excepting Thomas, who was absent. 


(John xx. 19, 20.) 

6. Eight days afterwards to the disciples, Thomas being present. (John 
xx. 26—29.) 

7. At the sea of Tiberias, when seven of his disciples were fishing, with 


whom he ate food. (John xxi. 1—15.) 
8. To the éleven apostles, on a mountain in Galilee, where Jesus hav 


epponted tomeetthem. (Matt. xxviii. 16, 17.) 
. “After that he was seen of above five hundred brethren at once.” 
(1 Cor. xv. 6.) 

10. “After that he was seen of James.” (1 Cor. xv. 7.) 

11. And, lastly, by all the apostles (1 Cor. xv. 7.) on Mount Olivet, on the 
day of his ascension into heaven. (Luke xxiv. 51. Actsi. 9.) 


On these various appearances, it is to be remarked, that Christ 
was seen at different hours of the day,—early in the morning, 
by Mary Magdalen and the other women,—during the day, by 
Peter, by the seven disciples at the sea of Tiberias, by the apos- 
tles at his ascension, and by Stephen,—and in the evening by 
the ten apostles, and by Cleopas and his companion,—so that 
they could not possibly be mistaken as to the reality of his per- 
son. But we nowhere read that he appeared at midnight, when 
the senses and imagination might be imposed upon. Further, 
the several distances of time and place at which Jesus showed 
himself merit attention.! His two first appearances were early 
in the morning on which he arose. One of them was just by 
the sepulchre, the other in the way from it to Jerusalem. The 
third on some part of the same day. The fourth in the evening 
of it, on the road to Emmaus, and in a house in that village, 
which was between seven and eight miles from Jerusalem. The 
fifth, at Jerusalem, on a later hour of the same evening. The 
sixth, a week after, at the same city. ‘The seventh, about sixty 
miles from it, by the sea of Tiberias. The time and place at 
which he was seen by James are not recorded. A ninth appear- 
ance was in some other part of Galilee. Forty days after his 
resurrection he again met the apostles at Jerusalem, and led 
them out to Bethany, that they might see him go up to the Fa- 
ther. A few years after this Stephen saw him (Acts vii. 55, 56 
59, 60.) ; and in about a year from that time he appeared to 
Paul, near Damascus (Acts ix. 3—9. 1 Cor. xv. 8. ix. 1.), to 
whom he communicated his Gospel by immediate revelation. 
(Gal. i, 11—20.)? 

The different kinds of conversation and intercourse which 
Jesus held with the different persons to whom he showed him- 
self have great propriety, and increase the evidence of his resur- 
rection. As the apostles were to be witnesses of Christ to the 
whole world, his appearances, conversations, and actions, after 
his resurrection, are well adapted to excite their attention, gradu- 
ally to diminish, and at length to remove their surprise ; and 
thus to fit their minds for attending with calmness and impar- 
tiality to the evidence of the fact, and to afford them the strong- 
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est and most undoubted proofs of it, The women, by seeing 
that the body-was not in the sepulchre (John xx, 2.), and Heine 
told by the angel that he was alive (Luke xxiv. 4—10.), oul 
of course, be rather in expectation of seeing him, though with ie 
mixture of fear. At his first appearance he permitted himself 
to be seen by Mary Magdalen ; not to be touched. But he sent 
her to prepare the apostles for beholding him alive again (John 
xx. 11—18. Mark xvi. 9, 10.), by telling them that he should 
ascend to the Father. This report encouraged Peter and John 
‘o run to the sepulchre, where seeing only the linen cloths and 
the napkin, they returned, wondering at what had passed, per- 
plexed how to account for it (Luke xxiv. 12. John xx. 6—10.) ; 
and therefore in a state of mind to attend to further evidence, 
and yet not to receive it unless it was valid, When Jesus 
showed himself to the other Mary, Joanna, Salome, &c. he ad- 
dressed them with the usual salutation, let them take hold of his 
feet and pay him homage, bade them not be afraid, but go and 
tell his brethren to go into Galilee, and there they should see 
him. (Matt. xxviii. 9, 10.) . This was further evidence to the 
apostles, and increased their hope of seeing Jesus themselves. 
His third appearance to Peter would probably convince him, and 
would be a strong additional proof to the other apostles. His 
walking to Emmaus with Cleopas, and another disciple, and 
explaining to them all the prophecies concerning himself; going 
into the village, and sitting at meat with them; taking bread, 
blessing, breaking, and giving it to them; were such undoubted 
proofs of his recovery to life again, that the two disciples could 
not refrain from returning that very evening to Jerusalem to re- 
port what they had seen and heard to the apostles. (Luke xxiv. 
13—35.} While they were speaking, Jesus himself stood in 
the midst of them ; and after asking them why they doubted, 


bade them look attentively at his hands and feet, and handle | 


him, that they might be thoroughly convinced he had flesh and 
bones, and that it was not a spirit which appeared to them. He 
then ate fish and honey-comb before them. Having thus clearly 
demonstrated to them that he was actually restored to life again, 
he showed them that he fulfilled the prophecies concerning him- 
self as the Messiah ; particularly those relating to his suffer- 
ings, death, and resurrection; and appointed them to be his 
witnesses to the world, and preachers of his Gospel to all na- 
tions. (Luke xxiv. 33. 36—49, John xx. 19—25.) 

Such undoubted proofs of his real resurrection kept their 
minds in the pleasing expectation of some further manifestations 
of his divine commission. All these interviews and conversa- 
tions in one day afforded abundant matter for consideration. We 
are not informed, therefore, that he was seen any more till the 
eighth day after. During this interval, the apostles would have 
leisure to revolve calmly the several distinct facts, which clearly 
and decisively proved that he was truly risen from the dead. 
Thomas not being present at his interview with the other apos- 
tles, Jesus showed himself again to them all on the following 
first day of the week. He then submitted to a re-examination, 


and desired Thomas to put his finger into the prints of the nails, 


and to thrust his hand into his side, in the presence of them all. 
John xx. 26—29.) After this, it does not appear that any of 
the apostles entertained the least doubt. Their obedience to 
Jesus, who commanded them to meet him in Galilee (Matt. 
xxvii, 16.), then to return to Jerusalem (Acts i. 4.), and to wait 
there for the promise of the Father (Acts ii. 4.), are decisive 
proofs of their firm faith in the reality of his resurrection. This 
may be one reason why so few subsequent appearances of our 
Lord are particularly mentioned. The free and varied mutual 
conversation which Christ held with the seven disciples by the 
sea of Tiberias, after his appearance to all the eleven ; his eating 
again with them; his particular queries and directions to Peter, 
and his predictions concerning him and John (John xxi. 1—23.), 
when he repeated some proofs, and added others, to confirm and 
establish their faith. That their fear and surprise at his appear- 
ance to them was now considerably diminished by the repetition 
of it, is evident from the strain of the conversation between 
Jesus and Peter, which is more easy than any that is recorded 
in the former appearances. James, also, having seen Christ alone 
(1 Cor. xv. 7.), would be an additional proof both to himself 
and to the rest of the disciples. As eath would naturally com- 
municate to his brethren what he had seen, heard, and felt, to 
convince him that Jesus was really alive again, the minds of the 
disciples in general would be prepared for further evidence. A 
still more public appearance than any former one, if appointed 
by Christ himself (Matt. xxviii. 16.) previous to his death (xxvi. 
32.), and if it actually took place after that event, would afford 
this proof. Such an appearance would give to each an additional 
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ground of conviction that he could not be deceived, if a far 
greater number than had ever before seen Jesus together were 
present at the time, and distinctly formed the same idea with 
himself. In Galilee, therefore, he thus appeared (1 Cor. xv. 6.): 
a region in which he had lived till his thirtieth year; where he 
had often preached, and been seen in public; where he wrought 
his first, and the greater part of his other miracles; the native 
country of most of the apostles and disciples ; where, from being 
best known before his death, he would be the more accurately 
distinguished to be the same person after it, and where any im- 
posture would be soonest and most easily detected. Here was 
he actually seen alive by above five hundred brethren at once; 
of whom the greater part were not dead, when Paul, several 
years after, wrote his first epistle to the Christian church at 
Corinth. When the great apostle of the Gentiles published his 
defence of Christ’s resurrection in that epistle, he declared to the 
world that Jesus had appeared to these five hundred witnesses 
at one time; and he appealed to a number of them who were 
then alive for the truth of his assertion. Now it is most certain, 
that Paul would not, could not, durst not, express himself in 
that manner, if there had not been a great number of disciples 
still living, who testified that they had seen Jesus Christ after 
his resurrection. Could all those men agree voluntarily to main- 
tain a vile falsehood, not only altogether unprofitable, but also 
such as involved them in certain dishonour, poverty, persecution, 
and death? According to their own principles, either as Jews 
or Christians, if this testimony, to which they adhered to the 
last moments of their lives, had been false, they exposed them- 
selves to eternal misery. Under such circumstances, these men 
could not have persevered in maintaining a false testimony, 
unless God had wrought a miracle in human nature to enable 
impostors to deceive the world. 


(3.) Consider their 1ncrepuiity and slowness in believing 
the resurrection of Christ. 


This rendered it impossible that they could themselves be de- 
ceived in that fact. In common with their countrymen, they ex- 
pected a reigning and glorious Messiah, who was not only to de- 
liver them from the Roman yoke, but who was also to subdue all 
his enemies. With him also they themselves expected to con- 
quer and reign, together with the rest of the Jews, as princes and 
nobles in the splendid earthly court of this temporal Messiah. 
No expectation ever flattered the predominant passions of man 
so powerfully as this. It showed itself on every occasion, and 
adhered to them immovably until the day of Pentecost ; for, 
just at the moment of Christ’s ascension, ten days only before 
that festival, they asked him, Lord, wilt thou at this time restore 
the kingdom to Israel? (Acts i. 6.) 

It is evident that they did not and could not believe that he 
would die: after he had predicted his death five or six different 
times, Mark relates that they understood not that saying. (ix. 
32.) It is equally evident, that they did not believe he would live 
again, notwithstanding he had repeatedly foretold his resurrec- 
tion. The notion which the Jews had of a resurrection was only 
that of the last day. (John xi. 24.) There was indeed a rumour 
raised by some, that John the Baptist had risen from the dead, 
and had afterwards wrought those miracles which were perform- 
ed by Christ, under the name of Jesus of Nazareth, as Herod’s 
guilty fears led him to believe: others said that one of the old 
prophets had risen again. (Luke ix. 7, 8.19.) But both these 
reports the disciples knew to be false, and therefore had little rea- 
son, from sucli groundless mistakes, to entertain a belief, contrary 
to the general opinion of the Jews, of an immediate resurrection 
of any one from the dead. And whatever was said of any other 
resurrection, they considered as alluding only to that : they ques- 
tioned one with another what the rising from the dead should 
mean. (Mark ix. 10.) : 

The apostles and other disciples, therefore, were so far from 
being credulous, or forward to believe the resurrection of Christ 
from the dead, that they were not only inquisitive, and careful 
not to be imposed upon, but they were exceedingly diffident and 
distrustful. The women who went to the sepulchre were so far 
from expecting to find him risen from the dead, that they carried 
with them a preparation of spices to embalm his body ; and when 
they found it not, they were greatly perplexed, not recollecting 
the words which Jesus had spoken to them concerning the Tes 
surrection, until the two angels who stood by them in shining 
garments had brought them to their remembrance. (Luke xxiv. 
4—8.) But when they returned from the sepulchre, and told 
all these things to the eleven and to all the rest, they disbe- 
lieved the testimony of the women, and regarded their words as 
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idle tales.! When Christ appeared to the two disciples in their 
way to Emmaus, he found them sorrowfully conversing on all 
those things which had happened ; and, on his inquiring the rea- 
son of their sorrow, they gave him such an account, as shows 
their desponding sentiments of their condition. Afterwards when 
these two were themselves convinced, and told the rest what had 
happened, neither believed they them. (Mark xvi. 18.) And 
when, immediately upon this, Jesus himself stood in the midst 
of them, they were terrified and affrighted, and supposed that 
they had seen a spirit; and he said unto them, Why are ye 
troubled, and why do thoughts arise in your hearts ? Behold 
my hands and my feet, that it is I myself: handle me, and see ; 
for a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye see me have. And 
when he had thus spoken, he showed them his hands and his 
feet. (Luke xxiv. 36—40.) It is to be observed, that the print 
of the nails by which he was fastened to the cross was still per- 
fectly visible both in his hands and feet : Christ therefore appealed 
to them, because they thus furnished evidence that it was he 
himself, which no man would counterfeit. Still they believed 
not for joy, and wondered. To remove this doubt, he further 
said to them, Have ye here any meat? And, in answer to this 
inquiry, they gave him a piece of a broiled fish and of an honey- 
comb. And he took it, and did eat before them. (41—43.) At 
the end of this proceeding, and then only, did they entirely be- 
lieve that he was risen from the dead. After all these proofs, 
Thomas, one of the twelve, not being with them when Jesus had 
appeared to them, expressed his disbelief of his resurrection, 
when they told him that they had seen the Lord ; andsaid unto 
them, Except I shall see in his hands the print of the nails, and 
but my finger into the print of the nails, and thrust my hand 
into his side, | w1ti NoT BELIEVE. At the end of eight days, 
when the disciples were assembled together, and Thomas was 
with them, Jesus came to them; and, to convince the unbeliev- 
ing apostle, and take away all pretences of incredulity for the 
future, he granted him the satisfaction he desired. This irrefra- 
gable evidence convinced Thomas, who immediately confessed 
him to be Ais Lord and his God. (John xx. 24—28.) The 
backwardness which the disciples manifested in believing the re- 
surrection of their Master, and the scrupulous incredulity of 
Thomas in particular, are not only perfectly consistent with their 
temper and turn of mind, as set forth in other parts of their his- 
tory (which shows them to have been neither enthusiasts nor 
fanatics), and on that account probable from uniformity; but 
they derive a further appearance of veracity to the historian, if 
we consider that a forger of the Gospels would have apprehended 
some detriment to his grand object, the resurrection of Jesus, 
froni an indisposition and unwillingness in those who knew him 
best to acknowledge their Lord again. Such frankness and simpli- 
city of narrative are striking presumptions (independently of the 
positive evidence already adduced) of the reality of this capital 
event, which is the corner-stone of Christianity ; and indirectly 
prove the entire conviction of the apostles themselves, that 
Christ had expired on the cross. All the circumstances of this 
part of the Gospel history cannot fail to make a very considerable 
impression on the mind of every impartial and discerning reader. 
There is a certain limit to which an impostor, aided by ingenuity 
and experience, may be allowed to proceed with little danger of 
detection ; but an undeviating consistency with itself, and a strict 
conformity to the maxims of experience, through a circumstan- 
tial history of a great variety of extraordinary transactions, is be- 
yond his ability, and only attainable by the honest votary of 
truth.2—Thus the incredulity of the apostles, in the first instance, 
and their reluctant, slow, and gradual assent to the belief of the 
fact of their Master’s resurrection (which was such as is always 
yielded to evidence that:contradicts prejudices strongly imbibed), 
concur to prove the absolute impossibility of their being them- 
selves deceived in that fact. They beheld Jesus, not once only, 
nor in a transient manner, but for forty days together, and knew 
him to be alive by many infallible proofs. They had the testi- 
mony and assurance not of one sense only, but of all the senses. 
They saw him with their eyes, they heard him with their ears, 
with their hands they touched and felt him, and they tasted of the 
bread and fish which he gave them; he ate and drank with them, 
he conversed with them, he explained to them the Scriptures, 
and he wrought miracles before them himself. The fondest en- 
thusiast could not be deceived in these particulars ; but supposing 
that one man might be deceived, could all the apostles —Could 
above five hundred brethren at once be deceived 1—If in this 
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case they could not be certain, there is no certainty of sense in 
any case. And as the apostles neither were nor could be de- 
ceived themselves, so they neither did nor could deceive others. 
For, 


(4.) Consider the MoRAL IMPOSSIBILITY of their succeeding in 
palming an imposition wpon the world. 

In support of this remark, we observe, in the first place, that 
the known integrity, impartiality and fidelity of the apostles, 
places them beyond every reasonable suspicion of intentional de- 
ception. But, secondly, if they had testified falsely that they 
had seen Jesus Christ risen from the dead, it was either with a 
mutual agreement or without one. Now it could not be without 
a mutual agreement, for an error that is not supported by unani- 
mous consent must necessarily fall of itself to the ground. And 
it would unavoidably have so happened, that, while one would 
have affirmed that Christ was risen from the dead, another would 
have asserted that he was mot risen: one would have said that he 
appeared to many, and another that he appeared to one only : an- 
other that he appeared to no one: one would have related the 
matter in one way, another in another way; and, in fine, the 
most honest and sincere would have acknowledged that there was 
nothing at all in the affair. But, if they unanimously agreed to 
contrive this imposture, there must necessarily have been several 
persons who agreed together, constantly and unanimously, to re- 
late a matter as fact which they knew to be utterly false; which 
is a thing altogether impossible: 1. Because it is inconceivable 
that a man should willingly expose himself to all sorts of punish- 
ment—even to death itself, on purpose to testify a matter as fact 
which he knew to be utterly false—2. Though, by an unheard- 
of prodigy, there should have been one single person so disposed, 
yet it is the height of extravagance to imagine, that there was a 
great number of persons who suddenly conceived and took that 
dangerous resolution ; especially those whose previous conduct 
had been quite different, having not only evinced a great degree 
of caution, but also much timidity—not to say cowardice—on 
several other occasions.—3. Although a very great number of 
persons should have agreed together to attest a falsehood, yet it 
is incredible that #4ey should bear witness to it, who considered 
perfidy and lying as sins that were utterly inconsistent with their 
salvation : neither could it be supposed or expected of those who, 
if they allowed the resurrection of Jesus Christ to be a mere fic- 
tion, must also allow that they had followed a phantom, a chi- 
merical, imaginary Messiah ; and if they acknowledged that they 
had followed a phantom, they must likewise confess their own 
mutual extravagance.—4. Such a mutual concert or agreement 
never could have been so carried on, but that some of them, to 
avoid punishment, would have discovered the intrigue to the 
Jews, with all its circumstances ; it being most certain that, since 
Christ had been so very basely betrayed in his lifetime, it is more 
probable that he would be so served after his death. For they 
might have expected some reward from him when living, but they 
could hope for nothing from him after his death, but misery and 
torments, shame and continual remorse, for having followed an 
impostor—5. Lastly, there is no doubt but that the very same 
principles which had dissolved their mutual fidelity would more 
probably break off their mutual treachery. And since their love 
and affection for their Master, supported by the persuasion that 
he was the Messiah, could not sustain that mutual fidelity, which 
made them say, no very long time before, Let ws go also, that 
we may die with him (John xi. 16.), so that they fled and left 
him wholly to the power of his enemies; can it be reasonably 
supposed that, having been undeceived in the opinion they had 
entertained concerning the Messiah, they should yet (notwith- 
standing their shame, fear, and rejected «ondition), presently 
after unanimously agree to maintain and ashrm a horrible lie, for 
the express purpose of disgracing their nation, by laying an ima- 
ginary crime to their charge, and persist in maintaining it, so that 
not one of them should recant or contradict himself, but all of 
them should unanimously suffer the severest torments, to affirm 
that they had seen what they had really never seen? It was, 
therefore, morally impossible that they should attempt, or succeed 
in the attempt, to palm an imposition on the world. 


(5.) Observe the Facts which they themselves avow. 


Had they been metaphysical reasonings, depending on a chain 
of principles and consequences ; had they been periods of chro- 
nology depending on long and difficult calculations; had they 
been distant events, which could only have been known by the 
relations of others; in such cases their reasonings might have 
been suspected: but they are facts which are in question, rea? 
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facts which the witnesses declared they had seen with their own 
eyes, at different places, and at several times. Had they seen 
Jesus Christ? Had they touched him? Had they sat at table 
with him, and eaten with him? Had they conversed with him ? 
All these are questions of fact ; it was impossible they could have 
been deceived in them. 


(6.) Consider, farther, the xGreeMENnT of their evidence. 

They all unanimously deposed that Christ rose from the dead. 

It is very extraordinary that a gang of five hundred impostors 
(we speak the language of infidels),—a company, in which 
there must necessarily be persons of different capacities and 
tempers, the witty and the dull, the timid and the bold :-—it is 
very strange that such a numerous body as this should maintain 
an unity of evidence. This, however, is the case of the wit- 
nesses for the resurrection of Jesus. What Christian ever con- 
tradicted himself? What Christian ever impeached his accom- 
plices! What Christian ever discovered this pretended im- 
posture ? 


(7.) Observe the rripunsxs before which they stood and gave 
evidence, and the innumerable multitude of people by whom 
their testimony was examined, by Jews and heathens, by 
philosophers and rabbies, and by an infinite number of per- 
sons who went annually to Jerusalem; for Providence so 
ordered those circumstances, that the testimony of the apos- 
tles might be unsuspected. 


Providence continued Jerusalem forty years after the resur- 
rection of Christ, that ail the Jews in the then known world 
might examine the evidence concerning it, and obtain authen- 
tic proof of the truth of Christianity. The apostles, we repeat, 
maintained the resurrection of Jesus Christ before Jews and 
pagans, before philosophers and rabbies, before courtiers, before 
lawyers, before people who were expert in examining and cross- 
examining witnesses, in order to lead them into self-contradic- 
tion. Had the apostles borne their testimony in consequence 
of a preconcerted plot between themselves, is it not morally 
certain that, as they were examined before such different and ce- 
pable men, some one would have discovered the pretended fraud ? 

(8.) Luke notice, also, of the time when this evidence was 
given, 

If the apostles had frst published this resurrection several 
years after the time which they assigned for it, unbelief might 
have availed itself of the delay. But only three days after the 
crucifixion of Christ they declared that he was risen again, and 
they re-echoed their testimony in a singular manner at the feast 
of Pentecost, when Jerusalem expected the spread of the report, 
and endeavoured to prevent it; while the eyes of their enemies 
were yet sparkling with rage and madness, and while Calvary 
was yet dyed with the blood they had shed there. Do im- 
postors take such measures? Would they not have waited till 
the fury of the Jews had been appeased; till the judges and 
public officers had been changed ; and till the people had been 
less attentive to their depositions ? 


(9.) Consider the puack where the apostles bore their tes- 
timony to the resurrection. 


Had they published this event in distant countries beyond 
mountains and seas, it might have been supposed that distance 
of place rendering it extremely difficult for their hearers to obtain 
exact information had facilitated the establishment of the error. 
But the apostles preached in Jerusalem, in the synagogues, in 
the pretorium: they unfolded and displayed the banners of 
their Master’s cross, and set up tokens of his victory, in the very 
spot on which the infamous instrument of his sufferings had been 
set up. 

(10.) Consider the motives which induced the apostles to 
publish the fact of Christ’s resurrection. 

It was not to acquire fame, riches, glory, or profit :—by no 
means. On the contrary, they exposed themselves to sufferings 
and death, and proclaimed the truth from a conviction of its 
importance and certainty. “Every where they were hated, 
calumniated, despised, hunted from city to city, cast into prison, 
scourged, stoned and crucified. And for what were all these 
excruciating sufferings endured? Gain, honour, and pleasure 
are the only gods to which impostors bow. But of these the 
apostles acquired, and plainly laboured to acquire neither. What 
then was the end for which they suffered? Let the infidel 
answer this question. As they gained nothing, and lost every 
thing, in the present world ; so it is certain that they must expect 
to gain nothing, and suffer every thing, in the world to come, 
That the Old Testament was the word of God, they certainly 
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believed without a single doubt. But in this book, lying is ex- 
hibited as a supreme object of the divine abhorrence, and the 
scriptural threatenings. From the invention and propagation of 
this falsehood, therefore, they could expect nothing hereafter, 
but the severest effusions of the anger of God.—For what, then, 
was all this loss, danger, and suffering incurred? For the pri- 
vilege of telling an extravagant and incredible story to mankind, 
and of founding on it a series of exhortations to repentance, 
faith, and holiness; to the renunciation of sin, and the univer- 
sal exercise of piety, justice, truth, and kindness; to the practice 
of all that conduct, which common sense has ever pronounced 
to be the duty, honour, and happiness of man; and the avoid- 
ance of all that which it has ever declared to be his guilt, de- 
basement, and misery? Such an end was never even wished, 
much less seriously proposed by an impostor. At the same time, 
they lived as no impostors ever lived; and were able to say 
to their converts, with a full assurance of finding a cordial be- 
lief of the declaration, Ye are witnesses, and God also, how 
holily, and justly, and unblamably, we behaved ourselves 
among you that believe. That this was their true character is 
certain from the concurrent testimony of all antiquity. Had 
they not nobly recorded their own faults, there is not the least 
treason to believe that a single stain would have ever rested 
upon their character.. If, then, the apostles invented this story, 
they invented it without the remotest hope or prospect of making 
it [to be] believed; a thing which was never done by an im- 
postor ; propagated it without any interest, without any hope 
of gain, honour, power, or pleasure, the only objects by which 
impostors were ever allured; and with losses and sufferings 
which no impostor ever voluntarily underwent : proposed as 
their only end, or at least the only end which has ever been 
discovered to mankind, an object which no impostor ever pur- 
sued or even wished ; and during their whole progress through 
life, lived so as no impostor ever lived; and so as to be the most 
perfect contrast ever exhibited by men, to the whole character 
of imposition.””! 

ee) Lf Jesus Christ did not rise from the dead, it is im- 
possible to account for the striking contrast between the 
pustllanimous conduct of the prejudiced apostles during their 
Master’s life and the fearlessly courageous conduct of the same 
apostles after his resurrection. : 


During the life of Christ, we see them limited in their con- 
ceptions ; confounded by whatever was spiritual and sublime in 
their Master’s doctrine; prepossessed by the idea which then 
prevailed among the Jewish people, that the Law of Moses and 
the Temple at Jerusalem were to subsist for ever; full of pre- 
judices concerning the nature of Messiah’s kingdom; disputing 
for the chief place in it, at the very time when Jesus Christ was 
discoursing to them concerning his death; and considering his 
public death as an obstacle to his reign and an indelible oppro- 
brium. If the apostles had always retained the character which 
they exhibit in the Gospels, it cannot be doubted, but that Chris- 
tianity would have been buried in the tomb of its Founder. 

But let us prosecute our inquiries, and study the Acts of the 
Apostles, the narrative of which commences where the evan- 
gelical history terminates, viz. after the death, resurrection, and 
ascension of Christ. There we behold the apostles endued with 
the profoundest knowledge of the Gospel, emancipated from all 
their obstinate prejudices, notwithstanding these were founded 
on national self-love, on religious zeal, and on the dazzling 
prospects which they had conceived for themselves. They have 
for ever renounced all their gross ideas of earthly elevation; 
and it is evident that they fully understood that the kingdom 
which they were commissioned to establish was a spiritual king- 
dom,—that the Jewish nation were no longer the peculiarly 
favoured people of God,—that the Levitical worship was about 
to cease,—that the religion which they preached was to be com- 
mon to all nations,—and that they considered their Master’s 
death in its true point of view, as the best means of proving 
the truth of his divine mission, as the foundation of the cove- 
nant of grace, the most powerful motive to holiness, and his 
resurrection as the pledge of our resurrection. 

During the life of Christ, we see them in a state of uncer- 
tainty, incessantly asking for new proofs, exciting impatience by 
the nature of their questions, and deserving their Master’s re- - 
proach of being persons of “little faith.” Only fifty days after 
hig death we see them decided, convinced, persuaded, speaking 
with that noble firmness which is inspired by a thorough con- 
viction and knowledge of the truth, delivering the doctrine which 
they taught as certain and indubitable, as resting upon facts 
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which all their senses had witnessed. No more fluctuation— 
no more doubt—no more uncertainty. We xNow is their ex- 
pression. “ That which wu have seen with our eyes, which WE 
aave looked upon, and our hands have handled of the Word 
of Life,..... declure We unio you” (1 John i. 1. 3.); and 
they announce it with a tone of authority which well became 
the ambassadors of heaven, but which was ill suited to persons 
in their condition and of their education. : 

Before their Master’s death we see them cowardly, trembling, 
timid in the extreme, feeble sheep, who were scattered the mo- 
ment their shepherd was smitten. After that event they became 
altogether new men; firm, courageous, and intrepid ; they as- 
tonished Judea, Greece, and Asia Minor by their doctrine, and 
by their eloquence. They spoke before the people; they spoke 
before the tribunals of justice, and also to kings, with singular 
boldness and freedom. ‘They confounded the wisdom of the 
Areopagus ; they made a proconsul tremble on his throne; and 
they extorted from a king, before whom they were accused, a 
public acknowledgment of their innocence. That very apostle, 
who had been so intimidated by the voice of a female servant 
that he denied his Master, a few days after his death, when 
they were summoned before the very same magistrates who had 
caused him to be crucified, dared to reproach them to their face 
with having put to death “the Holy One and the Just, the 
Prince of Life.” The menaces of their judges dismayed them not. 
«“ Whether it be right in the sight of God,” they said, “ to hearken 
unto you more than unto God, judge ye, for we cannot but 
speak the things which we have seen and heard.” (Acts iv. 19, 
20.) They braved the hatred, and they triamphed over all the 
power of the synagogue. Unappalled by torments, they rejoiced 
to be deemed worthy to suffer reproach for the name of Jesus. 
Labours most abundant, perilous journeys, pains both in body 
and in mind, renunciation of all property, resignation to every 
evil, nay, even the sacrifice of their lives,—they accounted 
nothing hard or difficult. And (which is most astonishing of 
all) this courage was not a sudden burst of transient enthusiasm : 
it never relaxed for an instant, notwithstanding the numerous 
and diversified trials to which they were exposed: on the con- 
trary, it was manifested for many years, and finally was crowned 
by a violent death. 

If, from their public gonduct as related in the Acts cf the 
Apostles, we turn to the epistles or letters written by these men 
after their Master’s resurrection, we shall find their whole souls 
laid open. What noble and elevated sentiments do we read in 
them! What courage, yet what resignation! What holy joy 
amid the dangers which menaced them; and the evils that befell 
them! What profoundness in their doctrine! What sublime 
and affecting instructions ! What tender solicitude for the rising 
churches! What ardent charity for all men,—yea even for their 
persecutors ! 

How was so sudden and so marvellous a change wrought in the 
apostles? Is it possible to conceive such striking differences in 
the same individuals? They were less than men, they became 
more than heroes. But the notion, that the Gospel is the in- 
vention of man, assigns no cause for this strange revolution ; 
which, however, may be readily comprehended and accounted 
for, if Jesus be the Messiah, and if, according to his promise, he 
poured down upon them the gifts ef the Holy Spirit. 

In short, the conclusion resulting from the striking contrast 
in the conduct of the apostles, before and after their Master’s 
death, is so convincing and persuasive, that, even if the apos- 
tles had not informed us that they had received extraordinary 
gifts, it is impossible to conceive how any other means can or 
could be imagined, which can account for that astonishing dif- 
ference.! 


4, Lastly, the Miracues performed by these witnesses in the 
name of Jesus Christ (one of which has already been noticed), 
after the effusion of the Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost, 
and the success which attended their preaching throughout the 
world, are God’s testimony to the fact of Christ’s resurrection 
from the dead, as well as to their veracity in proclaiming it. 


No subject was ever more public, more investigated, or bet- 
ter known, than the transactions of the apostles. Luke, an his- 
torian of great character, who witnessed many of the things 
which he relates, published the Acts of the Apostles among the 
people who saw the ‘transactions. It would have blasted his 
character to have published falsehoods which must instantly be 
detected: it would have ruined the character of the church to 
have received, as facts, notorious falsehoods. Now the Acts of 
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the Apostles were written by Luke, received by the church, and 
no falsehood was ever detected in that book by Jew or Gentile. 
The primitive Christian writers attest its truth and authenticity, 
and heathen authors record some of the important facts which 
are related by the evangelical historian. 

In the second chapter, we are informed that the effusion of 
the Holy Spirit upon the disciples of Christ took place on the day 
of Pentecost, at Jerusalem, where they were assembled after his 
ascension? in obedience to his command, waiting for that very 
performance of his promise (Acts i. 25.), both as a proof of his 
resurrection from the dead, and also to qualify them to spread 
the belief of it throughout the world. This was a public racr,$ 
and it produced its proper effect; for, in consequence of it, not 
fewer than three thousand of those very persons, who but just 
before had joined in putting Christ to a painful and ignominious 
death, immediately submitted to be baptized in his name, and 
made an open profession of their faith in him, as the true Mes- 
siah that was tocome. To the gift of tongues was added a 
number of undoubted miracles publicly wrought before Jews and 
heathens indiscriminately, in confirmation of the apostles’ tes 
timony concerning Jesus Christ. These miracles are related in 
the Acts of the Apostles, and were published among the people 
who witnessed them. They were not, like the miracles of Christ, 
confined to Judea or to Galilee, but they were performed 
wherever the Gospel was spread, before Jews and heathens in- 
discriminately, and with the express design of confirming their 
mission from their Master. Their miracles, too, were subjected, 
like those of Christ, to the most rigorous investigation ; and their 
adversaries and persecutors were compelled, as we have already 
seen,’ to admit them as facts, and to acknowledge among them 
selves that their publicity rendered it impossible to deny their 
reality. There was no want of inclination among the chief men 
of Judea to deny the apostolical miracles; but the public no- 
toriety of the facts rendered such a denial impossible. Though 
they did not hesitate to persecute the Christians, their persecu- 
tion was vain. The people who heard the narratives and doc- 
trines of the apostles, and who saw that both were confirmed 
by unquestionable miracles, neither did nor could resist their 
conviction. Upon these proofs and assurances, by the clear evi- 
dence and power of truth, “the word of God mightily grew and 
prevailed” against all that prejudice, malice, and every vice 
could do to oppose it, in Rome and at Jerusalem itself.° For, 
in that very city, where Jesus Christ had been crucified, and 
where it would have been impossible to make proselytes, if his 
resurrection had not been evidently proved Bryony the Pos- 
SIBILITY of a confutation, great numbers were daily added to 
the church. A church was immediately founded at Jerusalem; 
and both the body of the people and their bishops (who were 
fifteen in number), to the final destruction of Jerusalem by 
Adrian, were Jews by nation. In other parts of the world, also, 
the church daily received new accessions of converts; so that, 
within thirty years after Christ’s resurrection, one of those apos- 
tles appealed to it as a well-known fact, that the Gospel had 
been carried into all the countries of the then known world. 
(Col. i. 6.) y 

“ Collect,” says the eloquent Saurin, to whom we are in- 
debted for some of the preceding observations ;—* collect 
all these proofs together ; consider them in one point of view, 
and see how many extravagant suppositions must be ad- 
vanced, if the resurrection of our Saviour be denied. It must 
be SP eos that guards, who had been particularly cau- 
tioned by their officers, sat down tosleep; and that, never- 
theless, they deserved credit when they said the body of Je- 
sus Christ was stolen. It must be supposed that men who 
had been imposed on in the most odious and cruel manner in 
the world, hazarded their dearest enjoyments for the olor 
of an impostor. It must be supposed that ignorant and illité- 
rate men, who had neither reputation, fortune, nor eloquence, 
possessed the art of fascinating the eyes of all the church. 

t must be supposed, either that five hundred persons were 
all deprived of their senses at a time, or that they were all 
deceived in the plainest matters of fact; or that this multi- 
tude of false witnesses had found out the secret of never con- 
tradicting themselves or one another, and of being always 
uniform in their testimony. It mustbe supposed that the 
most expert courts of judicature could not find outa shadow 
of contradiction in a palpable imposture. It must be sup- 


2 On the subject of the Ascension, see the Appendix, No. II 
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posed that the apostles, sensible men in other cases, chose 
precisely those places and those times which were most un- 
avourable to their views. It must be supposed that millions 
madly suffered imprisonments, tortures, and crucifixion, to 
spread an illusion. It must be supposed that ten thousand 
miracles were wrought in favour rs falsehood, or all these 
facts must be denied. And then it must be supposed that 
the apostles were idiots, that the enemies of © aristianity 
Were idiots, and that all the primitive Christians were 
idiots,’”1 
.. When all the preceding considerations are duly weighed, 
it is impossible not to admit the truth of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion, and that in this miracle are most clearly to be discerned 
the four first of the criteria already illustrated. And with 
regard to the two last criteria, we may observe, that Bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper were instituted as perpetual me- 
morials of the death of Jesus Christ; and that the observ- 
ance of the weekly festival of the Lord’s day (or Sunday) 
commemorates his resurrection. They were not instituted 
in after-ages, but at the very time when the circumstances to 
which they relate took place; and they have been observed 
Without interruption through the whole Christian world, in 
all ages, from that time down to the present. Besides, Christ 
himself ordained apostles, and other ministers of his Gospel, 
to preach and administer the sacraments, and that always, 
** even unto the end of the world.” (Matt. xxviii. 20.) Ac- 
cordingly, they have continued to this day; so that the 
Christian ministry is, and always has been, as notorious in 
point of fact, as the tribe of Levi among the Jews. And as 
the era and object of their appointment are part of the Gos- 
pel narrative, if that narrative had been a fiction of some sub- 
sequent age, at the time of its fabrication no such order of 
men could have been found, which would have effectually 
falsified the whole story. The miraculous actions of Christ 
and his apostles being affirmed to be true no otherwise than 
as there were at that identical time (whenever the deist will 
suppose the Gospel history to be forged) not only sacraments 
or ordinances of Christ’s institution, but likewise a public 
ministry of his institution to dispense them; and it being 
impossible upon this hypothesis, that there could be any such 
things before they were invented, it is as impossible they 
should be received and accredited when invented. Hence it 
follows, that it was as impossible to have imposed these mira- 
culous relations upon mankind in after-ages, as it would have 
been to make persons believe they saw the miracles, or were 
parties concerned in the beneficial effects resulting from 
them, if they were not. 

X. Generat Summary or THE ARGUMENT FURNISHED BY 
Miractss. 

Such is the diversified and authentic testimony for the mi- 
racles recorded in the Scriptures, especially those retated in 
the New Testament ; and as the various parts of which this 
proof of the inspiration of the Bible consists are necessarily 
placed at some distance from each other, we shall conclude 
this branch of the evidence by a brief recapitulation of the 
scattered arguments, together with a few additional sugges- 
tions. If, then, we have found, after a minute investigation, 
that the miraculous facts which are proposed for our belief, 
and upon the credit of which a particular system of doctrines 
and precepts depends, are such, 1. As do not imply a self- 
contradiction in them :—2. If they appear to have been done 
publicly, in the view of a great multitude of people, and with 
the professed intention of establishing the divine authority of 
the person or persons who performed them :—3. If they 
were many in number, instantaneously performed, and, inde- 
pendently of second causes, frequently repeated, and repeat- 
ed for a series of years together :—4. If they were of an in- 
teresting nature in themselves, of such a nature that the 
senses of mankind could clearly and fully judge of them— 
likely to have made strong impressions on the minds of all 
who beheld and heard of them, and, for that reason probably, 
were much attended to, talked of, and investigated at the 
time when they were wrought :—5. If public ceremonies 
were instituted in memory of the miraculous facts, and have 
been observed in all succeeding ages ever since they were so 
instituted :—6. If the effects produced by them were not 
transient, but lasting; such as must have existed for many 
years, and were capable, all the while, of being disproved if 

* Saurin’s Sermons, translated by Mr. Robinson, vol. ii. serm. viii. p. 221. 
Ti. reader who is desirous of investigating all the circumstances of our 
si viour’s resurrection, will find them considered and illustratedin Mr. 
Wast’s weiu-known treatise on the Resurrection, in the late Dr. Townson’s 
Discourses, originally published in 1792, 8vo. and reprinted in the second 


vulume of his works, and especially in Dr. Cook’s ‘Illustration of the Ge- 
weral Evidence of Christ’s Resurrection.’? 8vo. 1808. 
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they were not real :-~7. If they were committed to writing 
at, or very near, the time when they are said to have been 
done, and by persons of undoubted integrity, who tell us that 
they had heen eye-witnesses of the events which they relate ; 
by persons, who, having sufficient opportunity of knowing 
the whole truth of what they bear testimony to, could not 
possibly be deceived themselves; and who, having no con- 
ceivable motive nor temptation to falsify their evidence, can- 
not, with the least shadow of probability, be suspected of in- 
tending to deceive other people :—8. If there be no proof, 
nor weil-grounded suspicion of proof, that the testimony of 
those, who bear witness to these extraordinary facts, was 
ever contradicted even by such as professed themselves open 
enemies to their persons, characters, and views, though the 
facts were first published upon the spot where they are said 
to have been originally performed, and among persons, who 
were engaged by private interest, and furnished with full au- 
thority, inclination and opportunity, to have manifested the 


falsity of them, and to have detected the imposture, had they’ 


been able :—9. If, on the ‘contrary, the existence of these facts 
be expressly allowed by the persons who thought themselves 
most concerned to prevent the genuine consequences which 
might be deduced from them; and there were, originally, no 
other disputes about. them, but fo what sufficient cause they 
were to be imputed :—10. If, again, the witnesses, from 
whom we have these facts, were many in number, all of 
them unanimous in the substance of their evidence, and all, 
as may be collected from their own conduct, men of such un- 
questionable good sense as secured them against all delusion 
in themselves, and of such undoubted integrity and unim- 
ee veracity as placed them beyond all suspicion of any 
esign to put an imposture upon others,—if they were men, 
who showed the sincerity of their own conviction by actin 
under the uniform influence of the extraordinary works whic 
they bore witness to, in express contradiction to all their for- 
mer prejudices and most favoured notions; in express con- 
tradiction to every flattering prospect of worldly honour, 
oe and advantage, either for themselves or for their 
riends ; and when they could not but be previously assured 
that ignominy, persecution, misery, and even death itself 
most probably would attend the constant and invariable per- 
severance in their testimony :—11. If these witnesses, in or- 
der that their evidence might have the greater weight with a 
doubting world (ech nation being already in possession of - 
an established religion), were themselves enabled to perform 
such extraordinary works, as testified the clear and indispu- 
table interposition of a divine power in favour of their vera- 
city; and after having undergone the severest afflictions, 
vexations, and torments, at length laid down their lives, in 
confirmation of the truth of the facts asserted by them :— 
12. If the evidence for such miracles, instead of growing 
less and less by the lapse of ages, increases with increasing 
years :—13. If those perscns, who both testify and admit 
them, seem, on the one hand, to aim at nothing else but their 
own salvation and that of their brethren; and, on the other 
hand, if they are persuaded that their salvation is inconsist- 
ent with imposture and deceit :—14. If great multitudes of 
the contemporaries of these witnesses, men of almost all na. 
tions, tempers, and professions, were persuaded by them 
that these facts were really performed in the manner related, 
and gave the strongest testimony, which it was in their 
ower to give, of the firmness of their belief of _them, both 
Ve immediately breaking trougy all their ancient attach- 
ments and connections of friendships, interest, country, and 
even of religion, and by acting in express contradiction to 
them :—15. If the revolutions introduced in the moral and 
religious world, since the period wherein these facts are said 
to have happened, have been just such as they would, pro- 
bably, have been, upon a supposition of the truth of them, 
and cannot possibly be accounted for from any other adequate 
cause :—16. If those who refuse to acknowledge all these 
miraculous matters of fact, must unavoidably fall into a oreat 
number of self-evident contradictions, as, for instance, to be- 
lieve that the wisest among men are the most foolish, and the 
most constant the most deceitful :—17. Ifall these matters of 
fact are so strictly united to one another, that it is impossible 
to admit the one without acknowledging the other also; and so 
inseparably interwoven with some other indisputable matters 
of fact, that they cannot be called in question without re- 
nouncing our sense and reason :—18. Lastly, if we have all the 
proof, which the exactest rules of the severest criticism can 
require, to evince that no alterations have been made in the 
original records and writings left us by these witnesses in 
any material article of their evidence, since their first publi 
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cation, either through accident or design; but that they have 
heen transmitted to us in all their genuine purity, as they 
were left by their authors. In such a situation of things, 
where so gveat a variety of circumstances, where indeed all 
imaginable circumstances, mutually concur to confirm, 
strengthen, and support each other’s evidence, and concentre, 
as it were, in attestation of the same interesting series of 
events, without a single argument on the other side, but the 
mere extraordinariness of the facts,—shall we not be justly 
accused of indulging in an unreasonable incredulity in deny- 
ing our assent to them? And will not such incredulity be 
as dangerous as it is ridiculous? If facts attested in so clear, 
decisive, and unexceptionable a manner, and delivered down 
to posterity with so many conspiring signs and monuments 
of truth, are, nevertheless, not to be believed; it is impossi- 
ble for the united wisdom of mankind to point out any evi- 
dence of historical events, which will justify a wise and cau- 
tious man for giving credit to them,—and, consequently, 
with regard to past ages, all will be clouds and thick dark- 
ness to us; all will be hesitation and scepticism: nor will 
any thing be credible, which comes not confirmed to us by 
the report of our own senses and experience. In short, where 
there is the strongest assurance of the existence of any par- 
ticular series of past facts, which we are capable of acquir- 
ing, according to the present frame of our nature, and the 
state of things in the world, toreject these facts after all, and 
to pretend to excuse ourselves from not believing them, upon 
the bare suspicion of a possibility that they may be false, is 
a most absurd contradiction to the principles of common 
sense, and to the universal practice of iankind.! 

XI. A Comparison of the Scripture Miracles with pre- 
tended Pagan and Popish Miracles. 

Notwithstanding the mass of evidence above adduced, the 
opposers of revelation have endeavoured to weaken its force, 
or, rather, to set it aside altogether, by insinuating that there 
are particular accounts of miraculous facts, which are as well 
authenticated as those related in the Scriptures, and that the 
latter are to be rejected as false and incredible. But coun- 
terfeited miracles are no proof that there never were real mi- 
racles; and the more these pretended miracles are investi- 

ted, the more defective is the evidence adduced for them. 

or, 

1. In the first place, the scene of most of them is laid in dis- 
tant countries and remote ages; whereas the miracles, recorded 
in the Scriptures, were wrought in an age and period whose 
history is well known, and as fully ascertained as the history of 
the last century. 

2. Secondly, the more ancient heathen miracles are ac- 
knowledged, by the adversaries of Christianity, to have been 
performed in ages of gross ignorance, when the common people 
were very liable to be deceived. ‘They were solitary exertions 
of power, rarely attempted, which could not be subjected to the 
test of a rigorous scrutiny, being in almost every instance wrought 
in secret recesses of the temples, generally in the night-time, and 
before only one or two persons who had come with the expecta- 
tion of seeing a miracle, and so might easily be imposed upon; 
or who, being the accomplices of the priests in their frauds, were 
hired to announce that a miracle had taken place. Whereas 
the miracles related in the Scriptures were wrought before multi- 
tudes, who had every possible opportunity of investigating them, 
and most of whom were adversaries to the persons by whom the 
miracles were wrought. 

3. Thirdly, the heathen priests, being mostly persons of high 
rank, were regarded with the utmost veneration by the common 
people, who would eagerly and implicitly receive every account 
of miracles said to be wrought by them. In like manner, such 
miracles, as their sovereigns and legislators pretended to perform, 
were readily and implicitly received by the multitude; and even 
persons of better understanding, from fear or flattery, might 
affect to believe them. This circumstance completely discredits 
the two miracles said to be performed by Vespasian at Alexan- 
dria, during his contest for the empire, and which are examined 
in a subsequent page. In short, it is certain that none of the 
heathen miracles underwent any propery examination; while 
chose of Christ and his apostles, who had no lustre of birth or 
dignity to dazzle or procure the veneration of the multitude, 
were subjected to the strictest possible examination of their ad- 
versaries, who in no one instance could gainsay or deny them. 

4, Fourthly, the heathen miracles were performed for the sup- 
port of the established religion, and were all engrafted upon the 
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superstitious notions and prejudices of the vulgar, who were 
therefore, disposed to receive them: hence, they gained an easy 
reception amongst them. But the miracles recorded in the Bible 
were opposed to all the then established religions in the world- 
and those wrought by Christ and his apostles actually overthrew 
the religious establishments of all countries. So that, if they 
forced themselves on the belief of mankind, it was merely by the 
power of the irresistible evidence with which they were accom 
panied. 

5. In the fifth place, the heathen miracles are vouched to us 
by no such testimony as can induce a prudent man to give them 
any credit. ‘They are not reported by any eye-witnesses of them, 
nor by any persons on whom they were wrought. Those who 
relate them do not even pretend to have received them from eye- 
witnesses: we know them only by a number of vague reports, 
the original of which no one can exactly trace. Thus, the mi- 
racles ascribed to Pythagoras were not reported until several hun- 
dred years after his death, and those of Apollonius one hundred 
years after his death. If, indeed, any of the heathen miracles, 
whether ancient or modern, had any witnesses, none of them 
travelled from country to country ; none of them published these 
miracles under persecution; none of them sealed their testimony 
concerning them with their blood. In all these respects, the 
evidence attending the Christian miracles has infinitely the ad- 
vantage of the proofs by which the heathen wonders are sup- 
ported. The miracles of Christ are vouched to posterity by the 
testimony of many eye-witnesses, who preached in every country 
immediately after they were wrought; who all concurred in the 
same reports ; and who had no temptations from interest to forge 
such stories, but rather innumerable temptations to the contrary, 
because, by preaching the history of their master, they every 
where exposed themselves to the severest persecution, and often 
to death itself. Further, these witnesses to the miracles of Jesus 
rendered their testimony credible, by performing similar miracles, 
so that when mankind saw what things they accomplished, they 
could entertain no doubt concerning the other. ‘These miracles 
were also recorded by four historians, whose memoirs not only 
agree in the accounts they give of Christ’s miracles, but are also 
confirmed by the reports given of them by numerous other eye- 
witnesses, in their discourses to the Gentiles, among whom they 
travelled and preached. 

6. Lastly, the more ancient heathen miracles were nowhere 
credited by the intelligent and judicious; and the belief of them 
among the vulgar, produced no effects by which the certain per- 
swasion entertained by mankind concerning them could be de- 
monstrated. They were wrought to confirm no doctrine, or else 
to establish idolatry, and consequently could not be done by di- 
vine power. On the contrary, the testimony of the apostles and 
eye-witnesses of the Christian miracles was embraced by thou- 
sands in every country, among whom were many persons distin- 
guished by their birth, their learning, and their good sense; and 
all of whom forsook the religion in which they had been edu- 
cated, and embraced the Christian profession; though such con- 
duct exposed them to the severest persecutions and sufferings, 
and even to loss of life. 


The preceding facts and reasoning equally destroy the 
credit of the lying wonders, which have been appealed to in 
behalf of Christianity itself. They were all performed in 
support of the faith established, and, what is worthy of no- 
tice, they happened for the most part in the night-time, at the 
sepulchres of the martyrs, or in deserts, or in the recesses 
of churches, and before no witnesses. Or, if a single witness 
or two were admitted, they were genérally friends to the 
cause, on account of which the miracle was to be exhibited : 
and therefore they were in a disposition to be imposed upon 
by every cunning pretender. Further, as these miracles were 
performed in ee of a religion already believed by the 
multitude to be divine, the reports of wonders, said fo be 
wrought in its behalf, would have been eagerly credited with- 
out examination. Or, if any one, more judicious than the 
rest, entertained any doubts concerning them, he might re- 
frain from publishing his scruples, out of respect to the cause 
in which he was engaged. On this account they suffered 
the reports of such things to pass uncontradicted: or, per- 
haps, out of a mistaken zeal, they joined the multitude in 
spreading reports of matters, from which so much credit re- 
dounded to the whole body.? Such is the evidence of the 


2 2Thess. ii. 9. Tspure YevSous ; which words, Grotius rig ’ 
do not mean false miracles, but miracles which establish flcotncenee a4 
_3 The antagonists of Christianity have triumphantly demanded, at what 
time miracles ceased to be performed? And, why are they hot now 
wrought? These questions admit of easy and satisfactory answers. The 
miracles inay be said to cease, with respect to our belief, when we can ne 
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false miracles mentioned by some of the ancient Christians. 
They can lay claim to none of the proofs by which the mira- 
cles of Jesus and his apostles are established; and the mira- 
cles said to have taken place in modern times are, if possible 
still more destitute of evidence.! Besides all the marks of 
evidence above mentioned, by which the ancient frauds are 


confuted, they have stains peculiar to themselves. b hich 
their ceaibility is utterly sroyed.? peaks 


Let us now apply the preceding tests to the principal 
miracles ascribed to pagans and to the Romish church, 
which have been brought forward by the opposers of revela- 
tion, with the insidious but fruitless design of invalidating 
the credibility of the Gospel miracles. The chief pretenders 
to miracles among the ancient heathens were Aristeas, Py- 
thagoras, Alexander of Pontus, Vespasian, and Apollonius 
['yaneus: and if we examine the miracles ascribed to them, 
we shall find that they were either triflmg or absurd, and 
were Mase not to promote the honour of God and the good 
of mankind; and that these miracles were neither desisned 
to confirm any useful doctrine, nor to reform mankind from 
superstition and vice, but to gain reputation with the vulgar, 
and to strike men with astonishment. 

[1.] Herodotus relates, that he heard a story told at Pro- 
connesus, that Aristeas died there, but that his body could 
not be found for seven years; that, afterwards, he appeared 


longer obtain satisfactory evidence of their continuation. That miraculous 
powers were exercised after the death of the apostles, on certain occasions, 
isa fact supported-by the unanimous and successive testimony of the fa- 
thers down to the reign of the emperor Julian. In the apostolical age mira- 
cles were frequent; in the succeeding century their number decreased, 
but still we have satisfactory evidence, in the appeals made to them by the 
Christian apologists, that they were actually performed. (See particularly 
Tertullian’s Apologia, c. 22., and the Octavius of Minutius Felix, c. 27., and 
also the references in Mr. Kett’s Bampton Lectures, p. iv. of the Notes and 
Authorities.) In the third century only a few traces remained of superna- 
tural interposition ; and after that time we have no authentic testimony for 
the working of miracles, with the exception of the miraculous frustration 
of the emperor Julian’s mad attempt to rebuild the temple of Jerusalem, 
which is so clearly attested by heathen adversaries as well as by ecclesi- 
astical writers, that the sceptical historian of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire (though he attempts to invalidate some of its proofs, and in- 
sinuates a want of impartial authorities) is compelled not only to acknow- 
ledge the general fact, but also many of the particular circumstances by 
which it was accompanied and distinguished. In reply to the question— 
Why are not miracles now wrought ?—we remark that, the design of mi- 
yacles being to confirm and authorize the Christian religion, there is no 
longer any occasion for them, now that it is established in the world, and 
is daily extending its pea ne in the heathen lands by the divine blessing 
on the preached gospel. Besides, if they were continued, they would be 
of no use, because their force and influence would be lost by the frequen- 
ty of them; for, miracles being a sensible suspension or controlment of— 
or deviation from—the established course or laws of nature, if they were 
repeated on every occasien, all distinctions of natural and supernatural 
would vanish, and we should be at a loss to say, which were the ordinary 
and which the extraordinary works of Providence. Moreover, it is probable 
that, if they were continued, they would be of no use, because those per- 
sons who refuse to be convinced by the miracles recorded in the New 
Testament, would not be convinced by any new ones: for it is not from 
want of evidence, but from want of sincerity, and out of passion and preju- 
dice, that any man rejects the miracles related in the Scriptures ; and the 
same want of sincerity, the same passions and prejudices, would make him 
resist any proof, any miracle whatever. Lastly, a perpetual power of work- 
ing of miracles would in all ages give occasion to continual impostures, 
while it would rescind and reverse all the settled laws and constitutions of 
Providence. Frequent miracles would be thought to proceed more from 
some defect in nature than from the particular interposition of the Deity ; 
and men would become atheists by meansof them, rather than Christians. 
The topics here briefly noticed are more fully discussed by Bp. Newton, 
Works. vol. vi. pp. 193—208., and by Dr. Jenkin in his Reasonableness of 
the Christian Religion, vol. ii. pp. 484—494. 

: The most distinguished miracles, which are credited by the church 
of Rome, are those attributed ic lgnatius Loyola, the founder of the order 
of Jesuits, and to Francis Xavier, one of his earliest associates, who was 
surnamed the Apostle of the Indies. Neither of these men, during their 
lives, claimed the power of working miracles. Xavier, indeed, in his cor- 
respondence with his friends during his mission, not only made no mention 
ef miracles, but expressly disclaimed all supernatural assistance. Ribade- 
neira, a Jesuit and contemporary with Loyola, in the earliest account of his 
life, confessed that Loyola had not wrought any miracles, and anticipated 
the objections which might be urged from this circumstance against his 
claims to saintship; but fifteen years afterwards, when Loyola’s canoniza- 
tion was in agitation, he retracted this acknowledgment, and mentioned a 
variety of miracles which he said had been wrought by him. The insin- 
cerity and fraud of this statement are severely exposed by Bayle, in his 
Dicti vary, art. Loyola, note(N.) The earliest life of Xavier was not pub- 
lishe d until about forty years after his death; and it is to be observed, that, 
of the numerous miracles which are ascribed to him, the scene of action 
is laid at a great distance from the country where they were first reported ; 
being supposed to have keen performed in China and Japan, but reported 
and believed only in Europe, where the persons to whom they were pro- 
posed (being unavoidably deprived of all opportunities of examining them 
and ascertaining the truth) were liable to be imposed upon by those whose 
private aterests were connected with the propagation ofan imposture. On 
the miracles ascribed to ero and Xavier, see Bp. es ike Criterion, 
pp. 64—78. In the Christian Observer for 1817 (vol. xvi. pp. 782—790.), there 
are some excellent strictures on a popish miracle, pretended to have been 
wrought on one Winifred White at St. Winifred’s Well. And in the British 
Critic for 1823 (vol. xix. N. 8. pp. 43—57.), the reader will find, some acute 
remarks on a pretended raisadtes said to have been wrought on an English 
nun, near Chelmsford, in Hséex, by Prince Alexander Hohenlohe, residing 
at Bamberg, in Germany. ; 

2 Macknight’s Truth ef the Gospel History, pp. 361—373. 
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and made verses, and then disa peared: and that three huns 
dred and forty years after this he was seen at Metapontum 
where he erected an altar to Apollo, and a statue for himself 
close by it, telling them that he had once been the crow 
which accompanied Apollo into Italy ; after which he vanish- 
ed again. e pretended resurrection of this man was come 
pared by Celsus with that of Jesus Christ; but how absurd 
18 it to compare a story, which has every mark of fiction, 
with the accounts of Christ’s resurrection ! For, in the first 
place, Herodotus, who jirst mentions it, did not write till 
four hundred and ten ae after it; secondly, he gives it 
only on hearsay ; and, lastly, it is an idle tale, to which no 
man of sense can give the least credit; it being impossible 
that any Metapontine, then living, cowld know a man who 
had been dead nearly four centuries before. 

[ii.] Occurrences equally extravagant as these are related 
of Pythagoras, as that he foretold to some fishermen the 
exact number of fish which they had caught, and havin paid 
them for them, commanded the men to return them alice to 
the sea:4 that he detained the savage Daunian bear, and hav- 
ing fed it with maize and acorns, compelled it by an oath no 
longer to touch any living thing; that by whispering in the 
ear of an ox which was eating green beans at arentum, he 
not only caused the beast to refrain from them, but that the 
latter never after tasted them;5 and that he showed to the 
Scythian philosopher, Abaris, his golden thigh, telling him 
he had come down from heaven, and assumed a human form, 
for the purpose of remedying and benefiting the condition of 
mankind.’ Similar extraordinary things are related of Py- 
thagoras by his biographer Porphyry; who, as well as Jam- 
blichus, affirms, that he communicated the power of working 
miracles to others, On these assertions we remark, 1. That 
Porphyry and Iamblichus (who compiled their lives of the 
philosopher only something more than eight hundred years 
aFTER his death) wrote at a time when the miracles of the 
Gospel were known throughout the Roman empire, and were 
every where appealed to as the proofs of the Christian reli 


| gion;—2. That those authors themselves wrote in the con- 
| txoversy between the Gentiles and Christians ;—3, That their 


principal design in publishing their memoirs of Pythagoras 
was to discredit the Christian miracles, by placing miracles, 
equal or greater, as they imagined, in opposition to them. It 
cannot, therefore, excite astonishment if, while they had this 
end in view, they made the competition as close as they 
could, and endeavoured to give the preference to their hero ;— 
4. Lastly, the power of working miracles, pretended to be 
imparted by Pythagoras, consisted only in the secrets of 
magic and incantation. 
fi) In order to show how easy it is for cunning and ime 
udence to impose on the credulity of barbarians, Mr. Hume 
introduces the story of Alexander of Pontus, an interpreter 
of Msculapius and a fortune-teller, and compares this juggler 
to the apostle Paul. Alexander, however, first practised his 
impositions, not among the philosophers of Athens, but 
ane | the rude and ignorant Paphlagonians; while Paul 
preac ed at Corinth, at Rome, and at Athens, before the 
Stoics and Epicureans, and even before the Areopagus, the 
most venerable judicature in Greece. Further, Alexander 
founded his impositions on the established superstitions; 
while the apostle, by probe nine a new religion, encoun- 
tered the prejudices and incurred the hatred of the heathens. 
Alexander enriched himself, while the apostle (it is well 
known) laboured with his hands for his own support. Last- 
ly, Paul wrought his miracles, and preached Christ crucified, 
before the enemies of the Gospel, very many of whom were 
men of learning; while the Pontian juggler exhibited his 
wonders only before those who were thorough believers in 
the popular system: and his nocturnal mysteries were al- 
ways introduced with an avaunt to atheists, Christians, and 
Epicureans ; none of whom could have been present at them 
without exposing themselves to certain danger.’ 

[iv.] But the pone instance noticed by Mr. Hume and 
his copyists, and which he affirms to be the best attested in 
all profane history, is that of the miracle said to have been 
performed by the emperor Vespasian at Alexandria, in Egypt, 
in curing a blind man by means of his spittle, and a man 
who was lame in his hand by the touch of his foot. The 
transaction is thus related by Tacitus :—‘‘ One of the com- 


2 Herodot. lib. iv, cc. 14, 15. vol. i. pp. 254, 255. edit. Oxon. Bp. Leng, at 
the Boyle Lectures, vol. iii. p. 188. folio edit. * 
4 Iamblichus’s Life of Pythagoras, translated by Mr. Taylor, chap. viii 
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mon people of Alexandria, known to be diseased in his eyes, 
by the admonition of the god Serapis, whom that super- 
Stitious nation worship above all other gods, prostrated him- 
self before the emperor, earnestly imploring from him a 
remedy for his blindness, and entreating, that he would deign 
to anoint with his spitile his cheeks and the balls of his eyes. 
Another, diseased in his hand, requested, by the admonition 
of the same god, that he might be touched by the foot of the 
emperor. Vespasian at first derided and despised their ap- 
plication ; afterwards, when they continued to urge their pe- 
titions, he sometimes appeared to dread the imputation of 
vanity ; and at other times, by the earnest supplication of the 

atients, and the persuasion of his flatterers, to be induced to 
hope for success. At length he commanded an inquiry to be 
made by the physicians, whether such a blindness and de- 
bility were vincible by human aid. The report of the phy- 
sicians contained various points; that in the one, the power 
of vision was not destroyed, but would return, if the obsta- 
cles were removed; that in the other, the diseased joints 
might be restored, if a healing power were applied; that it 
was perhaps agreeable to the gods to do this; that the em- 
peror was elected by divine assistance; lastly, that the credit 
of the suecess would be the emperor’s, the ridicule of the 
disappointment would fall upon the patients. Vespasian, 
believing that every thing was in the power of his fortune, 
and that nothing was any longer incredible, whilst the multi- 
tude which stood by eagerly expected the event, with a 
countenance expressive of joy, executed what he was desired 
todo. Immediately the hand was restored to its use, and 
light returned to the blind man. They, who were present, 
relate both these cures, even at this time, when there is 
nothing to be gained by lying.””! 

Such is the narrative of the historian, and how little the mira- 
cles related by him are entitled to credibility will easily appear 
from the following considerations :—1. Supposing the fact of 
this application to Vespasian to have really taken place as 
Tacitus relates, the des.en of them was both political and inte- 
rested : it was to give weight to the authority of Vespasian,then 
recently elevated to the throne of imperial Rome by the great 
men and the army, and to induce the belief that his elevation 
was approved by the gods. Not so the miracles of Christ 
and the apostles, which alike exposed their property and 
their persons to ruin. 2. Tacitus did not write from ocular 
inspection and personal examination of the men; but fventy- 
seven years afterwards, wrote from hearsay at Rome, an ac- 
count of transactions which had taken place at Alexandria, 
in Egypt: on the contrary, the narratives of the Christian 
miracles were published in the very countries, and almost 
immediately after the time, when the miracles had actually 
been wrought, and when many persons were living who had 
witnessed them. 3. Though ‘Tacitus mentions the miracles 
of Vespasian, he does not say that he saw them, or even be- 
lieved that they were performed; nay, he very plainly insinu- 
ates that he did not believe them to be real. 4. The diseases 
were not absolutely incurable: this is manifest from the 
declarations of the physicians, who told Vespasian that the 
sight of the blind man was not extinct, and that the lame 
man’s joints might recover their strength; and between 
whom, the emperor, and the patients, the whole seems to 
have been concerted. But the miracles wrought by Christ 
were performed on diseases and other cases which no human 
skill could relieve. 5. Lastly, consider the witnesses. The 
miracles of Vespasian were not (like the Christian miracles) 
performed in the presence of acute and inveterate adversaries, 
who scrutinized them with the utmost rigour, and yielded a 
teluctant acknowledgment of their reality ; but the witnesses 
of them were the followers and flatterers of Vespasian, 
and the ignorant and superstitious Alexandrians, who were 
wholly devoted to the worship of Serapis, and to his interest. 

[v.] The last instance of pagan miracles which we shall 
notice is that of Apollonius of Tyana, a Pythagorean philo- 
sopher, who was born about the time of the Christian era; 
but whose life was not written till more than a century after 
his death by Philostratus, who received his information part- 
yy from report, and partly from the commentaries of Damis, 
the companion of Apollonius. In this work, besides a num- 
ber of monstrous, ridiculous, and silly wonders, Philostratus 
has related many things which resemble the miracles of 
Jesus, as that Apollonius cured diseases, expelled demons 
gave sight to the blind, raised the dead, and foretold nume- 
rous remarkable events. The book of Philostratus was com- 


t Tacitus, Hist. lib. iv. c.81. The same is also related by Suetonius in 
Vespasian, c. 8. who says the man was Jame tn Ats ‘egs,—not in his hand, 
as Tacitus says. 
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| piled at the request of the empress Julia Domna, who hated 
| the Christians: the remarks, therefore, which have already 
been made on the biographers of Pythagoras may be applied 
to him.2 To which we may add, that Apollonius was ridi+ 
culed as an impostor by he heathen philosopher Lucian, 
who wrote twenty years before Philostratus, and that no use 
was made of his pretended miracles for the Sige oa ee of 
Christianity aintil the commencement of the fourth century : 
when Hierocles, governor of Bithynia, a man of learning, 
and a principal instigator of the persecution under Dioclesian. 
conceived the design of showing the futility of the miracles 
of Christ as proofs of a divine mission, by opposing to them 
other performances equally beyond the reach of human 
powers, and, as he wished it to be believed, equally well 
authenticated. Hierocles, however, did not attempt either to 
call in question the genuineness of the books-of the New 
Testament, or to deny that miracles were wrought by Jesus 
Christ; and his work, which was founded on the narrative of 
Philostratus, was answered at the time by Eusebius, in a 
tract that is still extant. 

{vi.] The next instance produced by Mr. Hume is the 
miracle pretended to have been wrought at Saragossa, and 
mentioned by the cardinal De Retz. His words, literally 
translated, are,—‘‘In that church they showed me a man, 
whose business it was to light the lamps, of which they have 
a prodigious number, telling me, that he had been seen seven 
years at the gate with one Teg only. I saw him there with 
two.’’s From this relation it is evident that the cardinal did 
not attach any credit to the story: he did not examine the 
man himself concerning the fact. This miracle indeed was 
vouched by all the canons of the church, and the whole com- 
pany in town were appealed to for a confirmation of it, whom 
the cardinal found, by their zealous devotion, to be thorough 
believers of the miracle. But though those ecclesiastics ap- 
pealed to the company in the town, it is clear from De Retz’s 
own account that he did not ask any man a single question 
on the subject. It is easy to conceive that such a story, 
managed by the priests and backed by their authority, would 
obtain credit with the ignorant populace; especially in a 
country where the inquisition was then in full power,—~ 
where the superstitions and prejudices of the people, and the 
authority of the civil magistrate, were all caanined to support 
the eredit of such miracles,—and where it would not only 
have been extremely dangerous to make a strict inquiry into 
them, but even the expressing of the least doubt concernin 
them might have exposed the inquirer to the most terrible o 
all evils and sufferings.‘ 

[vii.] The last example of pretended miracles to be ad- 
duced is, those reported to have been wrought at the tomb of 
the Abbé de Paris, and in which both Mr. Hume and his 
conve in later times have exulted, as if they were alons 
sufhicient to destroy the credit of the miraculous facts record- 
ed in the New Testament. The circumstances of these 
pretended miracles are as follows :— 

While controversies ran high in France between the Jesuits 
and the Jansenists,> about the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the Abbé de Paris, an opulent and zealous Jansenist, 

ave the whole of his income to the poor; and, clothing 

imself in rags, lay on the ground, fed on black bread, water, 
and herbs, and employed watchings and penances to macerate 
his body. On his death, in May, 1727, his party canonized 
him, and pretended that miracles were wrought at his tomb ; 
whither thousands flocked and practised grimaces and con- 
vulsions in so disorderly and Giic ios a manner, that the 

overnment of France was at length obliged to put a stop to 
this delusion, by ordering the church-yard, in which he was 
interred, to be walled up in January, 1732. Accounts of the 
cures said to have been wrought at the Abbé’s tomb were 
collected and published by M. de Montgeron, a counsellor of 
the parliament at Paris, in three quarto volumes ; which were 
critically examined, and the delusions were exposed as soon 
as they appeared. On these pretended miracles (which were 
paralleled with those of Jesus Christ!) we may remark, 
1. That they were extolled as real before they were subjected 
to examination; and that when investigated at first, they 





2 Campbell on Miracles, pp. 161—169. Bp. Douglas’s Criterion 49— 
60. Paley’s Evidences, vol. i. pp. 351—355. In fe Enhyclonesdis etro- 
politana, vol. x. pp. 619—644., there is an able article on the character and 
pretended miracles of Apollonius Tyanzus, in the course of which the 
subject of miracles is discussed at considerable length. 

3 Mémoires du Cardinal de Retz. Livre iv. Pan 1654. 

« Campbell on the Miracles, pp. 170—181. 

> These were a sect of Romanists, in France, who adopted the opinions 
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were tried before persons who were predisposed to favour 
the Jansenists or appellants :—2. Montgeron, who collected 
the cures said to be wrought at the tomb, produced vouchers 
for only eight or nine: while some continued there for days 
aad even months, without receiving any benefit:—3. ' ite 
number reported to be cured was but small; nor is there 
any proof that this small number was cured by the pseudo- 
saint’s intercession. ‘The imposture of those pretended mira- 
cles was detected by the archbishop of Paris in one single 
instance; and the archbishop of Sens and others, in more 
than twenty instances, discovered the artifice by which it 
was supported :—4. The patients were so affected by their 
devotion, the place, and the sympathy of the multitude, that 
many were thrown into convulsions, which in certain circum- 
stances might produce a removal of disorders occasioned by 
obstruction :—5. All who implored the aid of the Abbé were 
not cured ; while Christ and the apostles never failed in any 
case, and were never convicted or imposture in a single in- 
stance: and it was objected at the time, and never refuted by 
his friends, that the prostrations at his tomb produced more 
diseases than they cured :—6. Christ’s miracles were wrought 
in a grave and decent, in a preat but simple manner, be- 
coming one sent of God, without any absurd or ridiculous 
ceremonies, or superstitious observances. But the miracles 
of the Abbé de Paris were attended with circumstances that 
had all the marks of superstition, and which seemed de- 
signed and fitted to strike the imagination. The earth of 
his tomb was often employed, or the water from the well 
of his house. Vine days’ devotion was constantly used, 
and frequently repeated again and again by the same per- 
sons :—7. ‘Al the cures recorded by Montgeron as duly at- 
tested were partial and gradual, and were suchas might have 
been effected by natural means. Not one of them was in- 
stantaneous. The persons at the Abbé’s tomb never attempt- 
ed to raise the dead, nor is there any evidence that either the 
blind or the deaf were actually cured there. The notary, 
who received affidavits relative to those miracles, was not 
obliged to know the names of the persons who made them, 
nor whether they gave in their own or only fictitious names :— 
8. The cures wrought at the tomb were not independent of 
second causes; most of the devotees had been using medi- 
cines before, and continued to use them during their applica- 
tions to the supposed saint; or their distempers had abated 
before they determined to solicit his help :—9. Some of the 
cures attested were incomplete, and the relief granted in 
others was only temporary; but the cures wrought by Christ 
and his apostles were complete and permanent :—10. Lastly, 
the design of the miracles ascribed to the Abbé de Paris was 
neither important nor was it worthy of God. The miracles 
of Christ and of his apostles, as we have already seen, were 
intended to prove the divine authority of the most excellent 
religion: those reported of the Abbé to answer the purposes 
of a party. The former answered the end for which they 
were designed: the latter raised a prejudice against Jansen- 
ism, and divided its adherents, several of whom were pro- 
voked at the frauds of their party, and bitterly reproached 
and accused each other. The moment the civil power inter- 
fered to put an end to the impostures they ceased ; but all 
the powers on earth, both civil and sacerdotal, could not ar- 
rest the progress of Christianity, or put a stop to the wonder- 
ful works wrought in confirmation of it. To conclude, with 
regard to the poe eee piree to Christianity, all was wise, 
consistent, worthy of God, and suited to the end for which it 
was designed; but the other is a broken incoherent scheme, 
which cannot be reconciled to itself, nor made to consist with 
the wisdom and harmony of the divine proceedings. The 
miracles of Christ, therefore, are indisputably true; but 
those ascribed to the Abbé de Paris are totally destitute of 
reality, and are utterly unworthy of belief.’ 
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ON PROPHECY. 


I. Prophecy defined.—The highest evidence that can be given 
of Divine Revelation.—ll. Difference between the pretended 
predictions of the heathen oracles and the prophecies con- 
tained in the Scriptures—Ill. On the Use and Intent of 


1 Campbell on Miracles, pp. 181-203. Vernet, Traité de la Vérité de la 
Relig. Chrét. tom. vi. pp. 63—135. Leland’s View of the Deistical Writers, 
vol. i. pp. 319—335. 4th edit. Bp. Douglas’s Criterion, pp. 122—233. : in pp. 
133-~ 23s. be has some observations on the pretended miracles of the 
French prophets. ‘ 
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Prophecy.—IV. On the Chain of Prophecy.— Classification 
of the Scripture Prophecies—Cxass I. Prophecies relating 
to the Jewish Nation in particular.—l. Abraham.—2. Ishe 
mael.—3. Settlement of the Israelites in Canaan—4. Pree 
dictions of Moses relative to the sufferings, captivities, ana 
present state of the Jews.—5. Birth of Josiah foretold, ana 
his destruction of idolatry.—6. Isaiah’s Prediction of the 
utter subversion of idolatry among the Jews.—7. Jeremiah's 
Prediction of Zedekial’s captivity and death.—8. Ezekiel’s 
Prediction of the Calamities of the Jews, inflicted by the 
Chaldzans.—9. Daniel's Prediction of the Profanation of 
the Temple by Antiochus Epiphqnes, &c.—10. Hosea’s Pre- 
diction of the present state of the Jews—Ctass II. Pro- 
phecies relating to the Nations or Empires that were neigh- 
bouring to the Jews —1. Tyre.—2. Egypt.—s. Ethiopia.— 
4, Nineveh—5. Babylon.—6. The four great monarchies. 
—Cuass III. Prophecies directly announcing the Messiah ; 
their Number, Variety, and Minute Circumstantiality.—1. 
That the Messiah was to come.—2. The Time.—3. The 
Place of his Coming.—4. His Birth and Manner of Life 
and Doctrine —5. His Sufferings and Death.—6. His Re- 
surrection and Ascension—%. The Abolition of the Jewish 
Covenant by that of the Gospel—The Certainty with 
which these Prophecies can only be applied to Christ.— 
Crass IV. Prophecies delivered by Jesus Christ and his 
Apostles.—1. Prophecies of Christ concerning his Death 
and Resurrection, the Descent of the Holy Spirit, the De- 
struction of Jerusalem and its Temple, and the Spread of 
Christianity Refutation of objections drawn. from its re- 
jection by Jews and Gentiles, and from the existence ana 
prevalence of Mohammedism.—2. Prophecies of the Apos- 
tles concerning the Corruptions of the Gospel by the Church 
of Rome, and the Spread of Infidelity—V. Refutation of 
objections from the alleged obscurity of Prophecy.— Con- 
cluding observations on the evidence afforded by Prophecy. 


I. Propuecy defined. 

The various criteria and considerations which have been 
stated in the preceding section will enable the impartial _in- 
quirer to distinguish between true and false miracles. We 
add, that it is equally easy to distinguish between true and 
false prophecies ; for propuEcy ts a miracle of knowledge, a 
declaration, or description, or representation of something future, 
beyond the power of human sagacity to discern or to calculate, 
and it is the highest evidence that can be given of supernatural 
communion with the Deity, and of the truth of a revelation from 
God. 

The knowledge of future events is that object, which man, 
with the greatest desire, has the least ability to attain. By 
tracing cause and effect in their usual operations, by observ- 
ing human characters, and by marking present tendencies, 
he may form some plausible conjectures about the future ; 
and an experienced politician, who is thoroughly acquainted 
with the circumstances, interests, and tempers both of his 
own community and of those who are his neighbours, will 
frequently anticipate events with a sagacity and success, 
which bears some resemblance to direct prescience, and ex- 
cites the astonishment of less penetrating minds. Still, how- 
ever, he is limited to a kind of contact with present cireum- 
stances. ‘That which he foresees must have some connection 
with what he actually beholds, or some dependence on it: 
otherwise his inquiries are vain, and his conjectures idle and 
delusive; and even within those narrow limits, how often is 
his penetration baffled, and his wisdom deceived! The 
slightest intrusion of uncommon circumstances, the smallest 

ossibie deviation from rules, which cannot by any means 
te rendered exact, destroys the visionary chain Till he has 
constructed, and exposes his ignorance to himself and others. 
The prescience of the most experienced politician, in short, 
bears a close resemblance to that of an experienced general 
or askilful chess-player. Judging how he himself, were he 
in his adversary’s place, would act in consequence of one of 
his own movements, he builds upon his adversary’s acting 
in the same manner, when placed in the same circumstances 5 
and thence, on the presumption of his thus acting, he pro- 
vides against what fe foresees must be the result of it; anti- 
cipating in this manner the final winding up of the affair, 
even when he is at a considerable distance from its termi- 
nation. Prescience, then, of the present description, will 
extend just'so far as the principle upon which itis built. But 
the deducing of effects from a combination of causes can 
never be carried forward to any very remote period : because 
new causes, which themselves again must be combined, will 
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perpetually spring up; and consequently, as those new 
causes are as yet unknown, no human sagacity can deduce 
events from such causes. : A 

To foresee and foretell future events is a miracle of which 
tne testimony remains in itself. It is a miracle, because to 
foresee and foretell future events, to which no change of cir- 
cumstances leads, no train of probabilities points, is as much 
beyond the ability of human agents, as to cure diseases with 
a word, or even to raise the dead, which may properly be 
termed miracles of power. That actions of the latter kind were 
ever performed can be proved, at a distant period, only by 
witnesses, against whose testimony cavils may be raised, or 
causes for doubt advanced : but the man, who reads a pro- 
phecy and perceives the corresponding events, is himself the 
‘witness of the miracle; he sees that thus itis, and that thus 
by human means it could not possibly have been. A pro- 
phery yet unfulfilled is a miracle at present incomplete ; and 
these, if numerous, may be considered as the seeds of future 
conviction, ready to grow 2 and bear their fruit, whenever 
the corresponding facts shall be exhibited on the theatre of 
the world. So admirably has this sort of evidence been con- 
trived by the wisdom of God, that in proportion as the lapse 
of ages might seem to weaken the argument derived from mi- 
racles long since performed, that very lapse serves only to 
strengthen the argument derived from the completion of pro- 

hecy. 

If “the books of the Old and New Testament be genuine 
and authentic, that is, were written by the persons to whom 
they are ascribed, and at or about the times when they pro- 
fess to have been written (and these points have already been 
proved to demonstration), the very numerous predictions 
which they contain must necessarily be divine. For they are 
a regular chain, extending almost from the beginning to the 
end of time ; and many of them relate to events so distant, so 
contingent, and so apparently improbable, that no human 


foresight could ever anticipate them. Some relate to dates 


and circumstances that require the most exact accomplish- 
ment, and some are fulfilling to the present time, and before 
our eyes: so that, though this kind of evidence might be ren- 
dered doubtful or suspicious, yet it is daily accumulating, 
and gathering strength as it accumulates. 
II. On the Dirrerence between the pretended predictions of 
heathen oracles and the prophecies contained in the Scriptures. 
When we meet with a prophecy, the avowed end of which 
is to satisfy some trivial curiosity or abet the designs of some 
ambitious leader, suspicion must necessarily take the alarm. 
This was evidently the character of the ancient oracles. 
However directed, whether by evil men or evil spirits, they 
certainly spoke as they were paid or intimidated; and the 
long continued history of ancient times has completely in- 
formed us of the practices by which the priests of the false 
ods endeavoured to gain credit for their idols, and profit for 
themselves, by foretelling things to come. ‘ But how did 
they conduct this difficult traffic? Did they make it hazard- 
ous as well as difficult, by pledging their lives on the truth 
of their predictions? Far otherwise :—they had very different 
arts and plans, much more compatible with the conscious- 
ness of being extremely liable to error. In the first place, 
unless a direct appeal to their inspiration was made by direct 
inquiry, they usually observed a prudent silence. They ut- 
tered no spontaneous prophecies. In saying nothing, they 
sepcedt themselves to no detection; and when they were 
obliged to speak, it was always with sufficient precaution. 
Obstacles were first thrown in the way of inquiry. By 
magnificent and repeated sacrifices, it was rendered extreme- 
ly expensive, This preliminary had a double advantage: it 
lessened the number of inquirers, and atthe same time se- 
cured abundant advantage to the priests. These sacrifices 
were preceded, attended, and followed by many prescribed 
ceremonies ;! the omission or mismanagement of any one of 
which was sufficient to vitiate the whole proceeding. The 
ods were not at all times in a humour to be consulted. 
mens were to be taken, and auguries examined, which, if 
unfavourable in any particular, either precluded the inquiry 
for the present, or required further lustrations, ceremonies 
and sacrifices to purify the person who consulted, and ten- 
dered him fit to receive an answer froni the gods, or to brin 
their wayward deities to a temper suitable to the in cling. 
When indeed answers were given, the heathen oracles had 
no determinate scheme, and related to detached, unconnected 
events; while the prophecies of Scripture respéct one great 
1 Van Dale, De Oraculis, tom. i. p. 3 


= Dr. Nares’s Connected View of the Prophecies relative to the Christian 
Church, p. 14. : 
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scheme, and point to one person, whese family, country, 
character, and circumstances, they announce, long before he 
was born. The heathen oracles spoke what rulers dictated, 
or what tended to advance the interest of the priests: pre< 
cepts of morality, and rules of just conduct, were seldom— 
if ever—delivered from the cave, or from the consecrated 
tripos. The purest sentiments prevalent among the pagans 
were either delivered by the pede phe (who had no means 
of enforcing them), or adorned the pages of the poet: while 
the Hebrew prophets, on the contrary, boldly reproved kings, 
enforced the purest morality by the most solemn sanctions, 
and suffered rather than gained by the predictions which they 
uttered.3 They did not prophesy in compliance with the 
wishes or natural propensities of their countrymen ; but op- 
posed their prejudices, by predicting the impending calami- 
ties, the humble state of the Messiah, the rejection of the 
Jews, and the call of the Gentiles. Their prophecies tended 
to one end; and the total cessation of them, when that end 
was answered, proves that they did not owe their accomplish- 
ment to chance or to imposture. 

Further, when no means of evasion remained, the answers 
given by the heathen oracles were frequently delusive, and 
capable of quite contrary interpretations ; and the most cele- 
brated of them concealed their meaning in such ambiguous 
terms, that they required another oracle to explain them. 
Of this ambiguity several authentic instances are recorded. 
Thus, when Creesus consulted the oracle at Delphi relative 
to his intended war against the Persians, he was told that 
he would destroy a great empire.‘ This he naturally inter- 
preted of his overcoming the Persians, though the oracle 
was so framed as to admit of an opposite meaning. Cresus 
made war against the Persians, and was ruined; and the 
oracle continued to maintain its credit. The answer given 
to Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, many ages after, was of yet 
more doubtful interpretation, being conceived in terms so 
ambiguous, that it might either be interpreted thus :—Z sa: 
that thou son of /iacus canst conquer the Romans. Thou shalt 

0, thou shalt return, never shalt thow perish in war ;* or thus, 

say that the Romans can conquer thee, son of Hacus. Thow 
shalt go, thou shalt never return, thow shalt perish in wor. 
Pyrrhus understood the oracle in the former sense ; he waged 
an unsuccessful war with the Romans, and was overcome: 
yet still the juggling oracle saved its credit. Another re- 
markable instance of the ambiguity of the pretended pro- 
phe occurs in 1 Kings xxii. 5,6. Jehoshaphat, king of 

udah, and Ahab, king of Israel, having united their forces 
against the Syrians, in order to recover Ramoth-Gilead, the 
latter monarch gathered the false prophets together, about four 


3 “Happy had it been for the heathen world, if, upon the subject of mo- 
rality, their oracles had been invariably silent. The few sentiments which 
they did deliver were not always grounded upon the severe principles of 
reason andtruth: they varied with the fluctuation of human opinions, and 
were even accommodated to the prejudices, the passions, and the vices of 
their yotaries. Nay, they frequently even commanded the grossest viola- 
tions of morality and decorum, and veiled, under the prostituted name of 
religion, the most flagitions and horrible abominations, which have ever 
been permitted to pollute the annals of the human race. The prophets of 
the true God were inspired by the purest principles. They actively and in- 
variably exerted themselves in the cause of virtue. The system of morality 
which they sanctioned was pure, severe, and founded upon determinate 
and acknowledged principles. They tempered its severity, however, with 
the love of mercy and the gentle feelings of benevolence. With all the 
warmth of zeal, and energy of eloquence, they recommended the cause of 
the stranger, the widow, and the orphan. Neither the pomp ofstation, nor 
the tyranny of power, could shield the offender from their manly and indig- 
nant rebukes: and exhibiling a boldness, which, perhaps, is unparalleled 
in the whole history of mankind, and which couldonly be inspired by the 
confidence of truth and the certainty of divine assistance, they even chas- 
tised a powerful monarch for the unlawful indulgence of his passions ; and 
openly denounced the vengeance ofthe High Being, by whom they were in- 
spired, against a formidable tyrant, who had murdered for the sake of plun- 
der the pad possessor of a neighbouring vineyard. The piety which they 
required was not the cold ane inefficient duty of ah external ritual: it was 
the religion of the heart, the control of the internal feelings of the soul and 
an inward and ever-active persuasion of the existence and providence of an 
all-judging God. It earnestly excited gratitude for his favours, supplication 
for his forgiveness, and reliance on his protection. These moral and reli. 

ious duties were not varied with the progress of civilization, nor made to 

end to temporal occurrences, to the will of a favoured monarch, or the 
caprices of contending parties. They were independent of human events, 
regular as the order of nature, and eternal as the Fountain of inspiration. 
Their influence was the most extensive which the imagination can conceive, 
They were not calculated to aggrandize a favourite State, nor appropriated 
to the inhabitants of a particular climate; but they were equally useful to 
all countries, an@ obligatory on the whole human race,” Dr. Richards’s 
sip ee boleh for ed 241—244, 

« Herodotus, lib. i.c. 53. Though the identical words 0 y 
been lost from the text of Herodotus, yet they have Pigmask 
various writers, and particularly by Suidas, (Lexicon, voce Kporros, oe, 
iii. p. 382. edit. Kuster), according to whom they run thus: Kpo toroc ANY 
SieBus Meyaryy apyyy xorwAueEs, 

* The oracle in question has been thus translated : - 


Aio te Hacida Romanos vincere posse. 
Ibis, redibis, nunquam in bello peribig 
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hundred men, and said unto them, Shall I go against Ramoth- 
G lead to batile, or shall I forbear 2 And they said, Go up, for 
the Lord shaltdeliver [it | into the hands of the king. It is to 
be observed, that the word [it] is not in the ori inal, and 
that the reply of the pseudo-prophets is so artfully con- 
structed, that it might be interpreted either for or against the 
expedition; as thus,—the Lord will deliver (it) Ramoth- 
Gilead into the king’s (Ahab’s) hand ; or, the Lord will deliver 
(Israel) into the king’s hand, that is, into the hands of the 
king of Syria! Relying upon this ambiguous oracle, the 
monarchs of Judah and Israel engaged the Syrians, and 
were utterly discomfited. 

Whenever the oracles failed, the priests, who officiated at 
them, were never at a loss for subterfuges for preservin 
their credit. If the event happened not to correspond with 
the prophecy, it was discovered, when too late, that some 
indispensable ceremony or observance had been omitted ; that 
the gods were averse to the inquirer; or that he had not been 
ina ‘ged state for consulting them. If an evil event took 
place when a good one had been promised, it was the fault 
of the inquirer. If, on the contrary, the result was more fa- 
vourable than the prediction, this was owing to the interces- 
sion of the priests, to the prayers they had offered, or to the 
rites they had performed for ropitiating the offended pow- 
ers. But notwithstanding all these and other precautions, 
the heathen priests succeeded very imperfectly in maintain- 
Ing the credit of the oracles. The wiser and more sagacious 
heathens, especially in later times, held thein in utter con- 
tempt.2 They were ridiculed by the comic poets; and the 
pretendedly inspired priestess was, in several instances, even 
popularly accused of being bribed to prophesy according to 
the interests of a particular party. Sucks was the success 
of false prophecy, even with all the aids of art, and a Sys- 
tematic lan of pe to preserve it from detection.? 

How widely different from these pretended predictions are 
the prophecies contained in the Scriptures! ‘They were de- 
livered without solicitation, and pronounced openly before 
the people; and the prophet knew himself by law exposed 
to capital punishment, if any one of his predictions were to 

e overthrown. The events which were foretold were often 
both complicated and remote, depending on the arbitrary will 
of many, and arising from a great variety of causes, which 
concurred to bring them to pass. Some of them were ac- 
coniplished shortly after they were delivered; others had 
their accomplishment somewhat later, but the prophets who 
delivered them saw the event. Others again had a more 
distant object which exceeded the prophet’s life; but the 
different events which he foretold were so connected together, 
that the most distant bordered pretty nearly upon some others, 
the accomplishment of which was preparatory to the last. 
The fulfilment of the first prophecies served to raise an ex- 
pectation of those which were distant; and the accomplish- 
ment of the last confirmed the first. The predictions of 
Isaiah will furnish an illustration of the-correctness of these 
remarks ; and whoever reads the prophets with attention will 
readily find many more instances. 

The kings of Syria and Israel,4 who separately had done 


1 Dr, A. Clarke on | Kings xxii. 15. 

2 Thus Aristotle observes, with his usual] accuracy and penetration, that 
“ pretended prophets express themselves in general language. Inagame 
at odd and even, a man may say, whether the number be odd or even, 
:much sooner than what itis; and that such athing will happen, than when. 
Therefore those who deliver oracles never define when.” (Aristot. Rhet. 
lib. iii. c. 5. 4. Op. tom. iv. edit. Bipont.)—Cicero likewise has the fol- 
lowing remark : “If this be foretold, Who isthe rerson meant and what 
jathe Tre? The writer has conducted himself so dexterously, that any 
event whatever will suit his prophecy, since there is No specification of 
men and times,’ (De Divinat. lib. ii. c.54. Op. tom. xi. p- 287. edit. 
Pipont.) Horace also ridicules with great humour the pompous nothing- 
ness of the heathen oracles in the following verses :— 


O Laértiade, quicquid dicam, aut erit, autnon; 

Divinare etenim magnus mihi donat Apollo. Sat. lib. ii. sat. 6. v. 59, 60. 

O son of Leertes, what I now foretell, will either come to pass, or it 
will not ; 

For the great Apollo gives me to divine. 

Lastly, Lucian, in his history of Alexander, after relating in what manner 
that impostor pretended to answer the sealed questions delivered to him, 
without opening the seal, adds:—“Thus he delivered oracles, and gave 
divine responses, but with great prudence, and giving perplezred, doubt- 
ful, or obscure answers, according to the custom of oracles. Some he en- 
couraged; others he dissuaded, replying as he thought proper. To some 
he prescribed plain remedies and diets, for he knew many useful medi- 
cines. But, with respect to the hopes (of advancement), the increase of 
property, and successions to inheritances, he always deferred giving an 

answer, adding, “ All things shall be done when I am willing, and when my 
* prophet Alexander shalt entreat me, and shall offer prayers in your be- 
half.’—It is to be observed that this impostor spoke in the name of the 
god Aésculapius; and that he did not give his responses for nothing, his 
stated price being one drachma and two oboli (about 103d. sterling) for 
each answer. Luciana Alexander seu Pseudoinantis. Op. tom. v. pp. 85, 
85. edit. Bipont. : 

2 Nares on Prophecy, p: 16. 4 Isa, vii. 1. 9-16. 
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eat damage to the kingdom of Judah, united together abso- 
utely to destroy it, me | came to lay siege to Jerusalem, 
Ahaz, king of Judah, and all his subjects, being seized with 
terror, the prophet Isaiah came to him, and publicly assured 
him that the enterprise of the two kings should be frus- 
trated : that in a short time they would both die ; and that, be- 
fore a child, that was to be born in about ten months, could 
say, “‘ My father and my mother,’ Damascus, the capital of 
Syria, and Samaria, the capital of the kingdom of Israel, 
should be subject to the king of Assyria. Within three short 
years the event justified the prophecy in all its parts, though 
it was without any natural probability..\—The destruction 
of Sennacherib’s army, tezeiher with all the minute cireum- 
stances of his previous advance, was announced by Isaiah a 
long time before it happened, with this additional circum. 
stance, that such destruction should take place in the night; 
and that the noise of the thunder that should roll over the 
Assyrians should be to Jerusalem an harmonious sound, and 
like a melodious concert, because it would be followed with 
public thanksgivings.’ It was these precise and circum- 
stantial predictions that supported the hope of Hezekiah, 
notwithstanding every thing that seemed to oppose it. Nor 
can it excite our astonishment that, after their accomplish- 
ment, the pious monarch and his people were persuaded that 
Isaiah was a piiiet, to whom the Almighty revealed his 
designs, and that he spoke by his command.—In like man- 
ner, after the departure of the ambassadors, whom Merodach- 
Baladan, king of Babylon, had sent to congratulate Heze- 
kiah on his recovery from sickness, the same prophet was 
commissioned to tell the Jewish sovereign that all his trea- 
sures (which in the secret pride of his heart he had shown 
to his ambassadors) should be conveyed to Babylon; that 
princes descended from him should be made captives; and 
that they should be employed by the conqueror in menial 
offices.7_ This prediction was apparently contrary to all pro- 
bability: the kings of Babylon and Judah were then allies 
and united in interest. The former seemed in no respect 
formidable, when compared with the kings of Assyria, 
whose yoke he had but just shaken off, and to whom he 
was, perhaps, still tributary ; and yet the prophecy is posi- 
tive, and Hezekiah entertained no doubt of it. It was lite- 
rally accomplished, and then the Jews hoped for their return 
from captivity, which Isaiah had not only foretold many 
times, and in the most magnificent terms,’ but also marked 
out the conqueror of Babylon, and the deliverer of the Jews 
by name,’ considerably more than one hundred years before 

yrus became king of Persia, and liberated the captive 
Jews.—Lastly, Isaiah clearly declared the ruin of Babylon, 
after he had seen, in prophetic spirit, all its splendour and 
glory under Nebuchadnezzar ;!° and it is astonishing with 
what exactness all the parts of his predictions were accom- 
plished ; so that the precise site of Babylon cannot now be 
ascertained. 

Once more, a large proportion of the Scripture prophecies 
was committed to writing, and preserved in books which 
were always left open to public examination, and all persons 
were enjoined to peruse them. ‘This is a test which the 
spurious predictions of the heathens never could endure. 

heir oracles were never collected in any authentic records; 
never brought into one view, with even a pretence to prove 
the prescience of their deities. _ Certain officers only were 
allowed to superintend them. In Eeypt, the oracular books 
were kept by the priests exclusively, and written in a pe- 
culiar character; and at Rome, the Sibylline books were 
allowed to be consulted only by the quindecemviri, and not 
even by these privileged few without | an order from the se- 
nate. And when at length a compilation was offered to the 
world, professing to contain the Sibylline oracles, it was so 
gross and clumsy a forgery as never to impose on any man of 
sense, who exerted even the smallest skill in bringing it to 
the test of criticism.” 

It is a remark, which holds alike in every circumstance of 
divine revelation, that impostors never did attempt to produce 
their credentials in such a manner as the real messengers of God, 
Yet does the malice or the blindness of its opposers con- 
tinually endeavour to confound them. Because there have 
been lying prophets, the true must be suspected ; because 


s Isa. vill. 2—4. 2Kings xv. 29, 30. xvi. 9. Isa. viii. 7, 8. 

5 Isa. x. 26. 28. et seq. xxix. 6—8. xxx. 29. 31, 32. 

1 Compare Isa. xxxix. 5—7. and 2 Kings xx. = 

8 See particularly Isa. lii. 2. and xlii. 4. 5 Isa. xiv, and xlv. 

10 Isa, xIvii. 1.7, 8,9. 12, 18. xiii. 4. 19, 20. 21. et sey. xiv. 22—24. 

11 Dr. Jortin has examined the pretended Sibylline oracles, and has shown 
that they are to be rejected as forgeries and impostures. Remarkson 
Eccl. Hist. vol. i. pp. 188-217, 
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there have been false prophets—pretenders to a ae 
therefore they to whom the Spirit of God has truly spoken 
cannot obtain a candid hearing. Yet, if the things consi- 
dered differ most essentially in the mode, in the circum- 
stances, in the proof,—in all respects, indeed, except the name, 
—where is the candour, or even the common sense, of in- 
volving them in one sentence of rejection?! ‘The false pre- 
tensions to prophecy that have appeared in the world are no 
more a proof that there never were true predictions, than the 
circulation of base coin proves that there is no pure gold or 
silver employed in commerce and manufactures. , 

Ill. The Use anw Inrenr or Propuecy may be consider- 
ed in various lights. Some have represented it as designed 
to meet and accommodate the natural anxiety and impatience 
of men to know futurity—to relieve and soothe the trou- 
bled mind—to repress the vain and forward—to discourage 
schemes of vice—to support desponding virtue. Some have 
argued, that prophecy was designed to cherish and promote a 
re igious spirit—to confirm the faith of God’s sovereignty and 
particular providence. Some men, measuring the thoughts 
and ways of God by those of men, have fancied, that an ob- 
scure people, a carpenter’s son, his birth, and acts, and igno- 
minious death, were subjects beneath the attention of the 
Supreme Ruler; and have substituted, as more becoming 
objects of prophecy, the splendid events, as they supposed, 
of the rise and fall of kingdoms, and the revolutions of mighty 
states and empires. But the ways of God are not as our 
ways, nor his thoughts as our thoughts. The events which 
{o us appear magnificent and interesting are trivial in his 
sight, and those which we might overlook or despise form 
the principal figures in the plan of his infinite wisdom and 
goodness. There were intermediate events predicted, as 
subordinate ends of prophecy, as the state and history of 
Abraham’s, and Jacob’s, and David’s family ; but the great 
use and intent of prophecy, to which all others were subser- 
vient, was to maintain the faith of the Messiah, and to pre- 
pare the world for his appearance and mediation. At the 
same time, it was calculated to serve as an evidence of the 
divine origin of Seripture. Considering it in this light, we 
should first satisfy ourselves that it was given, not after, but 
long before the events took place; and then carefully com- 
pare the facts and circumstances predicted with the events 
accomplished. If they correspond, the conclusion is un- 
avoidable, that the prophet was commissioned by Omni- 
science to utter the prophecy, and that it has been fulfilled by 
sovereign and almighty power. Have Jacob and Moses, 
David and Isaiah, Daniel and the other prophets, many hun- 
dreds of years before, accurately described times, places, 
characters, and ends, with their relative circumstances and 
contingencies? And have these descriptions been verified in 
subsequent and exactly corresponding events !—then they 
must have been divinely inspired, and their record and testi- 
mony must be true and divine. By these prophecies, inter- 
spersed with the greater part of the Scriptures both of the Old 
and New Testament, the sacred writers have established 
their claim to inspiration, that they have not followed cun- 
ningly devised fables, but that they spoke and wrote as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost. The use and intent of prophecy, 
then, was to raise expectation, and to soothe the mind with 
hope,—to maintain the faith of a particular providence, and 
the assurance of the Redeemer promised, and particularly to 
attest the divine inspiration of the Scriptures.? 

IV. On ruc Cuain or Propuecy. 

The prophecies recorded in the Scriptures respect contin- 
genci¢es too wonderful for the powers of man _to conjecture or 
to effect. Many of those, which are found in the Old Tes- 
tament, foretold unexpected changes in the distribution of 
earthly power; and, whether they announced the fall of 
flourishing cities, or the ruin of mighty empires, the event 
minutely corresponded with the prediction. This chain: of 
predictions is so ovident in the Scriptures, that we are more 
embarrassed with the selection and arrangement of them, than 
doubtful of their import and accomplishment. ‘To a super- 
ficial observer, they may seem to be without order or connec- 
tion; but, toa well-informed mind, they are all disposed in 
such a mode and succession as to form. a regular system, all 
the parts of which harmonize in one amazing and consistent 
plan, which runs parallel with the history of mankind, past, 
present, and tocome: and furnishes a perfect moral demon- 
stration, that the book which contains such predictive infor- 


1 Nares on ee hae p. 22. 
2 Dr. Ranken’s Institutes of Theology, pp. 346, 347, See also Bp. Sher- 
inck’s Discourses on the Use aud Intent of Prophecy 
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mation is indeed divine. The prophecies cortained in the 

criptures may be referred to four classes, viz. Prophecivs 
relating to the Jewish nation in particular,—Prophecies relat- 
ing to the neighbouring nations or empires,—Prophecies di- 
rectly announcing the Messiah,—and Prophecies delivered by 
Jesus Christ and his apostles. 


Crass I. 
Prophecies relating to the Jewish Nation in particular. 


1. We begin with Azranam, the great progenitor of the 
Jews. At a time when he had no child, and was greatly 
advanced in years, it was foretold that his posterity should 
be exceedingly multiplied above that of other nations. The 
chief of these predictions are to be found in Gen. xii. 1—3. 
xlvi. 3. Exod. xxxii. 13. Gen. xiii. 16. xv. 5. xvii. 2. 
4—6. xxii. 17. 

The fulfilment of these predictions will be found as it respects 
the Jews (to omit the vast increase of Abraham’s other posterity) 
in Exod. i. 7.9.12. Numb. xxiii, 10. Deut, i. 10. x. 23, Ezek. 
xvi. 7. Heb. xi. 12. In less than five hundred years after the 
first of the above predictions was delivered, the number of the 
Israelites amounted to six hundred thousand men, besides women 
and children; and the Scripture accounts of their numbers are 
so confirmed by the testimonies of profane authors, that no doubt 
can arise as to the exactness of the completion. 


2. IsHmaxry’s name and fortune were announced before he 
was born; particularly, that his descendants should be very 
numerous, and that he should beget twelve princes. The 
whole came to pass precisely as it was foretold. Compare 
Gen. xvi. 10—12. xvii. 20. and xxv. 12—18. J will make 
him a great nation, said Jehovah to Abraham (Gen. xvii. 20.) ; 
and this prediction was accomplished as soon as it could be 
in the regular course of nature. 


From Ishmael proceeded the various tribes of Arabs (also 
called Saracens, by Christian writers), who anciently were, and 
still continue to be, a very powerful people. They might, in- 
deed, be emphatically styled a great nation, when the Saracens 
made. their rapid and extensive conquests during the middle 
ages, and erected one of the largest empires that ever was in the 
world. He will be a wild man (Gen. xvi. 12.), literally, a wild 
ass-man, that is, as wild as a wild ass; and the account of that 
animal, in Job xxxix. 5—8., affords the best possible description 
of the wandering, lawless, and freebooting lives and manners 
of the Arabs. Who hath sent out the wild ass free? or who 
hath loosed the bands of the wild ass? Whose house I have 
made the wilderness, and the barren land his dwellings. He 
scorneth the multitude of the city, neither regardeth he the 
crying of the driver. The range of the mountains is his pase 
ture, and he searcheth after every green thing. God himself 
has sent them out free, and has loosed them from all political ree 
straint. The same wilderness, in which their ancestor, Ishmael, 
dwelt more than three thousand seven hundred years ago, is still 
their habitation, and in the barren land, where no other human 
beings could live, they have their dwellings. They scorn the 
city, and therefore have no fixed habitations. For their muiti- 
tude, they are not afraid. When they make depredations on 
cities, towns, or caravans, they retire nto the desert with such 
precipitancy, that all pursuit is eluded ; and in this respect, the 
crying of the driver is disregarded. They may be said to have 
no lands, and yet the range of the mountains is their pasture ; 
they pitch their tents and feed their flocks wherever they please} 
and they search after every green thing, are continually look- 
ing after prey, and seize every kind of property that comes in 
their way. It was further foretold that Ishmael’s hand should 
be against every man, and every man’s hand against him. 
Sesostris, Cyrus, Pompey, Trajan, and other ancient sovereigns 
vainly attempted to subjugate the wandering Arabs: though 
they had temporary triumphs over some tribes, they were ulti- 
mately unsuccessful. From the commencement of the Ishmael- 
ites to the present day, they have maintained their indepen - 
dency: and if there were no other argument to evince the 
divine origin of the Pentateuch, the account of Ishmael. and 
the prophecy concerning his descendants, collated with their his- 
tory and manner of life during a period of nearly four thousand 
years, would be sufficient; it may, indeed, be pronounced ab- 
solutely demonstrative.? 


3. It was foretold that the Posrrxrry or ABRAHAM, Isaac, 


8 For a full account and exposition of the prophecies concerni 
mael, see Bishop Newton’s second Ditectiaton, fo 
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anp Jacos, should possess the land of Canaan; so that 
though they should be expelled thence for their sins, yet 
thetr title should endure, and they should be resettled in it, 
and there continue in peace to the end of the world. (See 
(ron. xii. 7. xiii. 14, 15. 17. xv. 18, 19, 20, 21. Exod. iii. 8. 
17. Gea. xvil. 7,8.) In unison also with these original pro- 
mises are the predictions, that this land of Canaan should be 
to the children of Israel an everlasting possession. (See 
Deut. xxx. 1,2,3,4,5. Jer. xxx. 3.) 


The completion of these predictions has been as remarkable 
and exact as the predictions themselves. (See Num. xxi. Deut. 
li, and Josh, iii.) The Israelites enjoyed this land for above a 
thousand years; and when, for their wickedness, God sent the 
tribes of Judah and Benjamin into captivity, he declared it should 
be but for seventy years, which accordingly was true ; and they 
continued six hundred years together, till by their rejection and 
murder of the Messiah they were again doomed to a more last- 
ing captivity, begun by Titus Vespasian, and continued to this 
day. And though the ten tribes carried away captive by Shal- 
maneser, and the body of the two tribes by Titus, are not now in 
Canaan ; yet since the period of their final restoration is not yet 
come, their present case is so far from being an objection against 
these ancient prophecies before us, that it would be a great one 
against the others if it were so, And he who considers that the 
prediction, now under consideration, has hitherto been exactly 
fulfilled in all the periods already past, cannot doubt of the ful- 
filling of what remains to come in its proper season, and will 
not question but that God will ultimately and completely, as he 
promised, give to the seed of Abraham all the land of Canaan 
for an everlasting possession. See Ezek. xxxvii. 25. 


4. The twenty-eighth chapter of the book of Deuteronomy 
contains a series of most striking predictions relative to the 
Jews, which are fulfilling to this very day. Bp. Newton 
and Dr. Graves have shown its accomplishment at great 
length.!_ To specify a very few particulars :— 

ee) Moses foretold that they should be removed into all the 
kingdoms of the earth,—‘ scattered among all people, from one 
end of the earth even unto the other,—find no ease or rest,—be 
oppressed and crushed always,—be left few in number among 
the heathen,—pine away in their iniquity in their enemies’ 
land,—and become an astonishment, a proverb, and a by-word 
unto all nations.” 

These predictions were literally fulfilled during the subjection 
of the Jews to the Chaldeans and Romans; and in later times, 
in all nations where they have been dispersed. Moses foretold 
that their enemies would besiege and take their cities; and this 
prophecy was fulfilled by Shishak king of Egypt, Shalmaneser 
king of Assyria, Nebuchadnezzar, Antiochus Epiphanes, Sosius, 
and Herod, and finally, by Titus. Though dispersed through- 
out all nations, they have remained distinct from them all ; and 
notwithstanding the various oppressions and persecutions to 
which they have in every age been exposed in different parts of 
the world, “there is not a country on the face of the earth where 
the Jews are unknown. They are found alike in Europe, Asia, 
America, and Africa. They are citizens of the world, without 
a country. Neither mountains, nor rivers, nor deserts, nor 
oceans,—which are the boundaries of other nations,—have ter- 
minated their wanderings. They abound in Poland, in Holland, 
in Russia, and in Turkey. In Germany, Spain, Italy, France, 
and Britain, they are more thinly scattered. In Persia, China, and 
India,—on the east and the west of the Ganges,—they are few 
in number among the heathen. They have trod the snows of 
Siberia, and the sands of the burning desert; and the European 
traveller hears of their existence in regions which he cannot 
reach,—even in the very interior of Africa, south of Timbuctoo.? 
From Moscow to Lisbon,—from Japan to Britain,—from Borneo 
to Archangel,—from Hindostan to Honduras,—no inhabitant of 
any nation upon earth would be known in all the intervening 
regions but a Jew alone.’’3 

(2.) Moses foretold that such grievous famines should prevail 
during the sieges of their cities, that they should eat the fiesh of 
their sons and daughters. 


This prediction was fulfilled about six hundred years after 
the time of Moses, among the Israelites, when Samaria was be- 
sieged by the king of Syria; again, about nine hundred years 

1 Bishop Newton on the Prophecies, vol. i. diss. vii. Dr. Graves on the 
Pentateuch, vol. ii. pp. 417—443. See also Mr. Kett’s History, the Inter- 
preter of Prophecy, vol. i. pp. 87—122. 

2 l.yon’s Travels in Africa, p. 146, e 

* Keith’s Evidence of the Truth of the Christian Religion from the Ful- 
filment of Prophecy, p. 84. (vo. edition.) In pp. 80—160. there is a com- 
pendious and excellently arranged digest of the predictions respecting the 
Jews, and their accomplishment, 
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after Moses, among the Jews, during the siege of Jerusalem 
before the Babylonish’ captivity ; and finally, fifteen aundred 


years after his time, during the siege of Jerusalem by the 
Romans. 


(3.) Lhough the Hebrews were to be as the stars of heaven 
fer multitude, Moses predicted that they should be few in numa 
er. 


This prophecy was literally fulfilled in the last siege of Jerue 
salem, in which Josephus tells us that an infinite multitude 
perished by famine; and he computes the total number who 
perished by it and by the war in Jerusalem, and other parts of 
Judea, at one million two hundred and forty thousand four hun 
dred and ninety, besides ninety-nine thousand two hundred who 
were made prisoners, and sold unto their enemies for bondmen 
and bondwomen: and after their last overthrow by Hadrian, 
many thousands of them were sold; and those, for whom pure 
chasers could not be found (Moses had foret.ld that no man 
would buy them) were transported into Egypt, where multitudes 
perished by shipwreck or famine, or were massacred by the ine 
habitants. Since the destruction of Jerusalem, they have been 
scattered among all nations, among whom they have found no 
ease, nor have the soles of their feet had rest: they have been 
oppressed and spoiled ever more, especially in the East, where 
the tyranny exercised over them is so severe, as to afford a literal 
fulfilment of the prediction of Moses, that thy life shall hang in 
doubt before thee, and thou shalt fear day and night,and shalt 
HAVE NONE assurance of thy life. (Deut. xxviii. 66.)4 Yet, not- 
withstanding all their oppressions, they have still continucd a 
separate people, without incorporating with the natives ; and they 
have become an astonishment and a by-word among all the na- 
tions, whither they have been carried, since their punishment has 
been inflicted. The very name ofa Jew has been used as a term 
of peculiar reproach and infamy. Finally, it was foretold that 
their plagues should be wonderful, even great plagues, and of 
long continuance. And have not their plagues continued more 
than seventeen hundred years? In comparison of them, their 
former captivities were very short: during their captivity in 
Chaldea, Ezekiel, and Daniel prophesied ; but now they have no 
true prophet to foretell the end of their calamities. What nation 
has suffered so much, and yet endured so long? What nation 
has subsisted as a distinct people in their own country so long as 
the Jews have done in their dispersion into all countries? And 
what a standing miracle is thus exhibited to the world, in the 
fulfilment, at this very time, of prophecies delivered considerably 
more than three thousand years ago! What a permanent attes- 
tation is it to the divine legation of Moses! 


5. Josian was prophetically announced by name, three 
hundred and sixty-one years before the event (1 Kings xiii. 
2.) by a prophet, who came out of Judah on purpose to de 


« “The condition of the Jews in Palestineis more insecure, and exposed 
to insult and exaction, than in Egypt and Syria, from the frequent lawless 
and oppressive conduct of the governors and chiefs.” (Carne’s Letters 
from the East, p. 305.) The quarter of Jerusalem, now inhabited by the 
Jews (all travellers attest), presents nothing but filth and_wretchedness. 
“Poor wretches! every thing about them exhibited signs of depression and 
misery: outcasts from the common rights and sympathies of men; op- 
pressed and despised alike by Mahometans and Christians}; living as aliens 
in the inheritance of their fathers,—what an awful lesson of snbelief'do they 
hold out!” (Three Weeks in Palestine, p. 69.) The Rev. Mr. Jowett, 
speaking of the actual state of the Jews in the Hast, relates the following 
circumstances (on the authority of a gentleman who had for some years 
been the British consul at Tripoli), which strikingly illustrate the accom: 
plishment of prophecy, as well as the state of degradation in which the Jews 
there live. ‘‘The life of a man seems to be there valued no more than the 
life ofa moth. If the Bey hasa fear or jealousy of any man, he sends some 
one to put a pistol to his head and shoot him. If it happens to be a Chris: 
tian remonstrance is made by the consul of his nation; the Bey is quite 
ready to give satisfaction ; he sends some one to shoot the firstagent of his 
cruelty ; and then, with an air of great regret, asks the consul if he is satis- 
fied; if not, he is ready to give him satisfaction still further. Butif the ob. 
ject of his wrath be a Jew, no one would think of demanding satisfaction for 
His death. This people feel the curse in full, that, among the nations where 
they are scattered, they should find no ease, and have none assurance of. 
their life. They are known, by their being compelled to wear a particular 
dress, which they sometimes change IN THEIR OWN HovsES, on occasion of 
their merry-makings; but even in these they are not free, the Moors exer 
cising the privilege of free ingress at any time. When a vessel comes into 
port, the merchant (a Mahometan) compels every Jew, whom he meets by 
the way, to come and help in unlading, carrying, &c.; nor do they dare to 
resist.” (Jowett’s Christian Rescarches in the Mediterranean, p. 231. Lon: 
don, 1822, 8vo. See also his Christian Researches in Syria, pp. 232—234. 
London, 1825. 8vo.) Nor is the situation of the Jews in Persia much better. 
‘itis disgusting,” says a recent intelligent traveller, “to see the way in 
which the Persians abuse and oppress the unfortunate Israelites. When 
a Persian wishes to have the snow cleaned from his flat-roofed honse, he 
goes into a street, and catches a Jew, and obliges him to perform the office. 
For the murder of a Jew, a Persian has only to cut round a finger, so as to 
draw blood, and the offence is expiated.” (Alexander’s Travels from India 
to England, p. 178. London, 1827. 4to.) On the degraded and insecure stale 
of the Jews in Turkey, Mr. Hartley has collected some painfully interesting 
anecdotes. (Researches in Greece, pp. 202—208.) 
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on the priests of the altar, 
eroboam had then recently 
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nounce the judgments of God u 
and upon the altar itself, which 
erected at Bethel. 


The delivery of this prediction was accompanied with two mi- 
racles: one wrought upon Jeroboam, by the drying up of his hand, 
which he had raised against the prophet, at whose prayer 1t was 
restored to him again ; the other miracle was performed upon the 
altar by rending it and pouring the ashes from it. The fulfilment 
of this prophecy was no less remarkable, plainly showing it to be, 
—not from man, but from God. (2 Kings xxxiii. 15.) 


6. Isatau predicted the atter subversion of idolatry among 
the Jews. (il. 18—21.) 

On their return from the Babylonish captivity, more than two 
hundred years afterwards, they were perfectly cured of this 
strange infatuation—The same prophet foretold, that general dis- 
tress and ruin wuld befall the Jewish people, on account of 
their extreme wickedness; and within two hundred years after- 
wards the calamities denounced overtook them. (Isa. iii, 1—14. 
compared with 2 Chron. xxxvi.) On the capture, however, of 
Jerusalem by the Chaldeans, a few poor persons were left to till 
the land, precisely as Isaiah had prophesied. (Isa. xxiv. 13, 14. 
compared with Jer. xxxix. 10.) 


7. Jeremian foretold the conquests of Nebuchadnezzar, 
and the captivity of the Jews by him, in so remarkable and 
solemn a manner, that it was notorious to all the neighbour- 
ing nations. 

According to the custom of delivering prophecies by visible 
signs, as well as words, he sent bonds and yokes “to the kings 
of Edom, Moab, the Ammonites, Tyre, and Zidon, by the hand: 
of the messengers which came to Jerusalem (from these several 
kings) unto Zedekiah king of Judah ;” and foretold, “ that all 
these nations should serve Nebuchadnezzar, and his son, and his 
son’s son.” (Jer. xxvii. 3—7.)—And the Jews put him in pri- 
son for this prophecy ; where he was kept, when Nebuchadnez- 
zar took the city, and set him at liberty. (xxxix. 11—14.) This 
prophet was opposed and contradicted by several false prophets, 
who prophesied deceitful and flattering delusions to the people, 
persuading them that no evil should come upon them ; of whom 
Jeremiah foretold, that Hananiah should die that same year in 
which he uttered his false prophecies (xxviii. 16, 17.), and that 
Ahab the son of Kolaiah, and Zedekiah the son of Mauaseiah, 
should be taken captive by Nebuchadnezzar, and slain in the 
sight of the people of Judah, and roasted in the fire. (xxix. 21, 
22.)—And thus distinctly foretelling the time and manner of 
the death of those false prophets, he vindicated his own prophe- 
cies, which were at first so unwillingly believed, beyond all con- 
tradiction. But that which seemed most strange, and was most 
objected against, in the prophecies of Jeremiah, was his predic- 
tion concerning the death of Zedekiah ; in which he and Ezekiel 
were thought to contradict each other.—Jeremiah prophesied in 
Jerusalem, at the same time when Ezekiel prophesied in Baby- 
lon, and concerning the same things ; and Jeremiah’s prophecy 
was sent to the captives in Babylon, and Ezekiel’s to the inhabit- 
ants of Jerusalem. Now these two prophets, writing of the cap- 
tivity of Zedekiah, enumerate all the circumstances of it between 
them, in such a manner, that they were believed to contradict 
each other; and thus the expectation and attention of the people 
were then more excited to observe the fulfilment of their prophe- 
cies. (Compare Jer. xxxiv. 2—7. and Ezek. xii. 13.) Jeremiah 
said that he should see the king of Babylon, and be carried to 
Babylon; Ezekiel, that he should not see Babylon : Jeremiah, that 
he should die in peace, and be buried after the manner of his an- 
cestors ; Ezekiel, that he should die at Babylon. And if we com- 
pare all this with the history, nothing ever was more punctually 
fulfilled : for Zedekiah saw the king of Babylon, who commanded 
his eyes to be put out, before he was brought to Babylon ; and he 
died there, but died peaceably, and was suffered to have the usual 
funeral solemnities. (Jer. xxxix. 4. 7. 2 Kings xxv. 6, 7.) 
Therefore 60th prophecies proved true in the event, which before 
seemed to be inconsistent. And so critical an exactness in every 
minute circumstance, in prophecies delivered by two persons, who 
were before thought to contradict each other, was such a convic- 
tion to the Jews, after they had seen them so punctually fulfilled, 
in their captivity, that they could no longer doubt but that both 
were from God. 


8. While Hzrxien was a captive in Chaldea, he prophe- 
sied that the Jews, who still remained in Judea, should be 
severely chastised for their wickedness; that one-third part 
of them should die with the sehen and famine}; that an- 
other third part should perish py the sword ; and that the re 
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mainder should be scattered into all the winds ; and that even 
then the sword should follow them. Ina very few years all 
these evils came upon them by the hand of the Chaldeans.' 

9. The ProraNnation of THE ‘TEMPLE by Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, together with his death, and a description of his 
temper, and even of his countenance, was clearly foretold by 
Daniel, four hundred and eight years before the accomplish- 
ment of his prediction. (Dan. viii.) He likewise prophesied 
the destruction of the city of Jerusalem, the desolation of that 
city, and also of Judea, and the cessation of the Jewish sa- 
crifices and oblations. (ix. 26, 27.) ‘The accomplishment of 
these predictions is attested by all history. 

10. Lastly, Hosea foretold the present State of the people 
of Israel, in these remarkable words :—They shall be wan+ 
derers among the nations. (ix. 17.) 

The preceding are only a small number in comparison of 
the multitude of predictions (nearly two hundred) that might 
have been adduced; and which refer to the Israelites and 
Jews, and other descendants of Abraham. We now pro- 
ceed to 


Cuass II. 


Prophecies relating to the Nations or Empires that were neigh- 
bouring to the Jews. 


1. Tyre was one of the most flourishing and opulent cities 
of ancieat times. The inhabitants became very wicked and 
abandoned ; and the Hebrew prophets were commanded to 
foretell its ruin. At the time their predictions were uttered, 
the city was extremely prosperous, successful in commerce, 
and abounding in riches and glory. These predictions were 
extremely minute and circumstantial ;2 and announced that 
the city was to/be taken and destroyed by the Chaldwans 
(who, at the time of the delivery of the prophecy, were an 
inconsiderable people), and particularly b Nebuchadnentag, 
we of Babylon; that the inhabitants should flee over the 
Mediterranean into the adjacent islands and countries, and 
even there should not find a quiet settlement ; that the city 
should be restored after seventy years, and return to her gain 
and merchandise; that it should be taken and destroyed a 
second time; that the people should, in time, forsake their 
idolatry, and become converts to the worship and true reli- 
gion of God ; and, finally, that the city should be totally de- 
stroyed, and become a place only for fishers to spread their 
nets upon. All these predictions were literally fulfilled : for 
want of room, we are compelled to notice here only those 
predictions which denounce its utter destruction. 

Thus saith the Lord God, Behold I am against thee, O Tye 
rus, and will cause many nations to come up against thee, as the 
sea causeth his waves to come up ; and they shall destroy the 
walls of Tyrus and break down her towers ; Iwill also scrape 
her dust from her, and make her like the top of a rock. It shall 
be a place for the spreading of nets in the midst of the sea: for 
I have spoken it, saith the Lord God. (Ezek. xxvi. 3—5.) To 
show the certainty of the destruction, the prophet repeats it: 
(ver. 14.) [will make thee like the top of a ns ; thou shalt be 
a place to spread nets upon ; thow shalt be built no more, for 1 
the Lord have spoken it, And again, Iwill make thee a terror, 
and thow shalt be no more ; though thou be sought for, yet shalt 
thow never be found again, saith the Lord God. (ver. 21.) All 
they that know thee among the people, shall be astonished at 
thee ; thou shalt be a terror, and never shalt thou be any more, 
(xxviii. 19.) 

These various predictions received their accomplishment by dee 
grees. Nebuchadnezzar destroyed the old city ; and Alexander 
the Great employed its ruins and rubbish in making a causeway 
from the continent to the island whereon it had been erected, 
both of which were henceforth joined together. “It is no won- 
der, therefore,” as a learned traveller has remarked,‘ “that there 
are no signs of the ancient city; and as itisa sandy shore, the 
face of every thing is altered, and the great aqueduct in many 
parts is almost buried in the sand.” So that, as to this part of 
the city, the prophecy has literally been fulfilled, “'Thou shalt 
be built no more: though thou be sought for, yet shalt thou 
never be found again.” It may be questioned, whether the new 
city ever after arose to that height of power, wealth, and great- 
ness, to which it was elevated in the times of Isaiah and Ezekiel. 


1 Hzek. v. 12. and viii. and, for the fulfilment, see Pri : i 
part i. book i. sub anno 588. vol. i pp. 80—84. 8th aera ekg Hi 
2See Isa. xxiii. Jer. xxv. Ezek. xxvi. xxvii. xxviii, 
ee ix. 1—8. sa Ctheens 
3 See a copious illustration of them in Bp. Newton’s 2 i 
tion, and in Rollin’s Ancient History, book sect. 6. ihe pee 
* Bp. Pococke’s Description of the East, vol. ii. pp. 81, 82. ‘ 
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It received a great blow trom Alexander, not only by his taking 
and burning,tke city, but much more by his building of Alexan- 
dria in Egypt, which in time deprived it of much of its trade, 
ana thus contributed more effectually to its ruin. 
misfortune afterwards of changing its masters often, being some- 
times in the hands of the Ptolemies, kings of Egypt, and some- 
times of the Seleucide, kings of Syria, till at length it fell under 
the dominion of the Romans. It was taken by the Saracens! 
about the year of Christ 639, in the reign of Omar their third 
einperor. It was retaken by the Christians? during the time of 
the holy war, in the year 1124, Baldwin, the second of that 
srame, being then king of Jerusalem, and assisted by a fleet of 
-be Venetians. From the Christians’ it was taken again, in the 
year 1289, by the Mamelukes of Egypt, under their Sultan Al- 
phix, who sacked and razed this and Sidon, and other strong 
towns, in order that they mighi never afford any harbour or shel- 
ter to the Christians. From the Mamelukes it was again taken 
in the year 1516, by Selim, the ninth emperor of the Turks; 
and under their dominion it continues at present, But, alas, 
how fallen, how changed from what it was formerly! or from 
being the centre of trade, frequented by all the merchant ships 
1 the east and west, it is now become a heap of ruins, visited 
ouly by the boats of a few poor fishermen. So that, as to this 
part likewise of the city, the prophecy has literally been fulfilled : 
—I will make thee like.the top of a rock ; thou shalt be a place 
to spread nets upon.} 


How utterly this once flourishing city is now destroyed, 
agreeably to the divine predictions, every traveller attests 
who has visited its site. We select two or three of the most 
striking, 

Dr. Saaw, who travelled in the former part of the last century, 
says, “1 visited several creeks and inlets, in order to discover 
what provision there might have been formerly made for the se- 
curity of their vessels. Yet notwithstanding that Tyre was the 
chief maritime power of this country, I could not observe the 
least token of either cothon or harbour that could have been of 
any extraordinary capacity. The coasting ships, indeed, still 
find a tolerably good shelter from the northern winds under the 
southern shore, but are obliged immediately to retire, when the 
winds change to the west or south : so that there must have been 
some better station than this for their security and reception. In 
the N. N. E. part likewise of the city, we see the traces of a safe 
and commodious basin, lying within the walls; but which at the 
same time is very small, scarce forty yards in diameter. Neither 
could it ever have enjoyed a larger area, unless the buildings 
which now circumscribe it were encroachments upon its original 
dimensions. Yet even this port, small as it is at present, is not- 
withstanding so choked up with sand and rubbish, that the boats 
of those poor fishermen, who now and then visit this once re- 
nowned emporium, can with great difficulty only be admitted.”* 

“This city,” says Maunprext, who travelled nearly about the 
same time, “ standing in the sea upon a peninsula, promises at 
a distance something very magnificent. But when you come to 
it, you tind no similitude of that glory, for which it was so re- 
nowned in ancient times, and which the prophet Ezekiel describes, 
chap. xxvi. xxvii. xxviii. On the north side it has an old Turkish 
ungarrisoned castle ; besides which you see nothing here, but a 
mere Babel of broken walls, pillars, vaults, &c. there being not 
so much as one entire house left: its present inhabitants are only 
a few poor wretches, harbouring themselves in the vaults, and 
subsisting chiefly upon fishing, who seem to be preserved in this 
place by Divine Providence, as a visible argument how God has 
fulfilled his word concerning Tyre, viz. that it should be as the 
top of ua rock, a place for fishers to dry their nets on.’”6 

“ Of this once powerful mistress of the ocean,” says a recent 
traveller, “there now exist scarcely any traces. Some miserable 
cabins, ranged in irregular lines, dignified with the name of 
streets, and a few buildings of a rather better description, occu- 
pied by the officers of government, compose nearly the whole of 
the town. It still makes, indeed, some languishing efforts at 
commerce, and contrives to export annually to Alexandria car- 
goes of silk and tobacco, but the amount merits no consideration. 
— The noble dust of Alexander, traced by the imagination 
till found stopping a beer barrel,’ would scarcely afford a stronger 


1 Oskley’s Hist. of the Saracens, vol. i. p. 340. = 

2 Abul-Pharajii Hist. Dyn. 9. p. 250, Vers. Pocockii. 
ment of Knolles and Rycaut, vol. i. 

3 Savage’s Abridgment, vol. i. p. 
col. ij. book i. chap, 23, p. 83. : 

« Bp. Newton on the Prophecies, vol. i. p. 193. edit. 1793. 

+ Shaw's Travels, vol. fi. pp. 30, 31. 3d edit. é 

@ Maundrell’s Travels, p. 48. L 
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| Ezekiel.8 
| Striking denunciations, expressly says, that Egypt shall be 





sea, and her wall was from the sea 2 
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contrast of grandeur and debasement than Tyre, at the pe-iod of 


being besieged by that conqueror, and the modern town of Tsour 
erected on its ashes.’’7 


_ 2. Eeypr was one of the most ancient and powerful king. 
doms in former ages ; and at one period is said to have cone 
tained eighteen thousand cities and seventeen millions of in- 
habitants. The revolutions and state of this kingdom were 
minutely described by the prophets Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
The last-mentioned prophet, among other most 


the basest of kingdoms, neither shall it exalt itself any more 
above the nations : for I will diminish them, that they shall no 
more rule over the nations. I will make the land of Egypt 
utterly waste and desolute, from the tower of Syene even under 
the border of Ethiopia. The pride of her power shall come 


down: from the tower of Syene shall they fall in it by the 


sword, Jind I will make the rivers dry, and sell the land into 
the hand of’ the wicked, and I will make the land waste, ana 
all that is therein, by the hand of strangers. I will also de 
ete idols, and I will cause their idols to cease out of Noph 
(or Memphis, Ezek. xxix. 15. 10. xxx. 6. 12, 13). 


It isnow upwards of two thousand four hundred years since this 
prophecy was delivered; and what likelihood or appearance was 
there, that so great a kingdom, so rich and fertile a country, 
should for so many ages bow under a foreign yoke, and never 
during that long period be able to recover its liberties, and have a 
prince of its own to reign over them? But as is the prophecy, 
sois the event. For, not long afterwards, Egypt was successively 
‘attacked and conquered by the Babylonians and Persians: on 
the subversion of the Persian empire by Alexander, it became 
subject to the Macedonians, then to the Romans, and after them 
to the Saracens, then to the Mamelukes, and is now a province 
of the Turkish Empire; and the general character of its inha- 
bitants is a compound of baseness, treachery, covetousness, and 
malice. Syene is in ruins; and the idols of Egypt are scattered. 
And all modern travellers attest that the numerous canals with 
which this country was ancientiy intersected are (with the ex- 
ception of a few in Lower Egypt) now neglected. ‘The conse- 
quence is, that a very large proportion of the country is aban- 
doned to sand and to unfruitfulness, while the effect is a fulfil- 
ment of the threatening, [ will make her rivers dry. The an- 
nual supply of enriching and fertilizing water being now lost to 
an immense tract of country on both sides of the Nile, sand, the 
natural soil, prevails : vegetation, which once bound together the 
earth by the roots and fibres of grass, is burnt up. And what 
was once a fruitful field has become desolate, overwhelmed by 
flying blasts of sand, and consigned to ages of solitude.!0 


3. Erxiopia was a very considerable kingdom of Africa, 
bordering upon Egypt. Its doom was denounced by the pro- 
phets Isaiah and Ezekiel ; and Nahum, after its accomplish- 
ment, declares what that doom was :—rt thou better, says 
he to Nineveh, than populous No, that was situate among the 
rivers, that had waters round about it, whose rampart was the 
Ethiopia and Egypt were 
her strength, and it was infinite; Put and Lubim were thy 
helpers. Yet was she carried away, she went into captivity ; her 
young children also were dashed in pieces at the top ye all the 
streets: and they cast lots for her honourable men, (Nah. iii. 
8—10.) 

Ethopia was invaded and most cruelly ravaged by Sennacherib 
king of Assyria, or Esarhaddon his son, and also by Cambyses 
king of Persia. About the time of our Saviour’s birth, the Ro- 
mans ravaged part of this country ; and since the subversion of 
their empire, it has been ravaged successively by the Saracens, 
Turks, and Giagas. 

4, Nineven was the metropolis of the Assyrian empire, 
an exceeding great city, according to the prophet Jonah (iii. 
3.), whose statement is confirmed by profane historians, of 
three days’ journey in circuit, and containing a population of 
more than six hundred thousand inhabitants. ‘Though the 
Ninevites repented at the preaching of Jonah, yet that re- 

entance was of no long continuance: for soon after, Na- 
es predicted not only the total destruction of that city, 
which was accomplished one hundred and fifteen years after- 
wards, but also the manner in which it was to be effected. 


+ Jolliffe’s Letters from Palestine, p. 13. 1820. 8vo. : ; 

8 See Isa. xix. Jer. xliii. 8—13. and xlvi. and Ezek. chapters xxix.—xxxii” 

® The prophecies concerning Egypt are minutely considered and illus. ° 
trated by Bishop Newton in his twelfth Dissertation. : 

© Jowett’s Christian Researches, p. 164. : 

1 Bee Isa. xviii. 1—6. xx.3—5, xlil. 3. Ezek. xxx. 4—6. 
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While they were nih together as thorns, 
as the stubble full dry, (i. 10.) 


The Medians, under the command of Arbaces, being informed 
of the negligence and drunkenness that prevailed in their camp, 
aseaulted them by night, and drove such of the soldiers as sur- 
vived the defeat, into the city. The gates of the river shall be 
opened, and the palace shall be dissolved; which, Diodorus 
Siculus informs us, was literally fulfilled. And its utter destruc- 
tion foretold by Nahum (i. 8, 9. ii, 8—13. in. 17—19.) and 
Zephaniah (ii. 13—15.), has been so entirely accomplished, that 
no vestiges whatever have remained of it. Such an wtter end 
has been made of it, and such is the truth of the divine pre- 
dictions.! 

5. Concerning Basyton, it was foretold that it should be 
shut up by the Medes, Elamites, and other nations (Isa. xiii. 
4, Jer. li. '7.); that the river Euphrates should be dried vi 
(isa. xliv. 27. Jer. 1. 38. li, 36.); and that the city should be 
taken by surprise during the time of a feast, when all her 
rulers and mighty men were drunken, (Jer. 1.24. li. 39. 57.) 


All which wa accomplished when Belshazzar and his thou- 
sand princes, who were drunk with him at a great feast, were 
slain by Cyrus’s soldiers (men of various nations) after Cyrus 
had turned the course of the Euphrates, which ran through the 
midst of Babylon, and so drained its waters, that the river be- 
came easily fordable for his soldiers to enter the city. Further, it 
was particularly foretold, that God would make the country a 
possession for the bittern,? and pools of water (Isa. xiv. 23.) ; 
which was accordingly fulfilled, by the country being overflowed, 
and becoming boggy and marshy, in consequence of the Eu- 
phrates being turned out of its course in order to take the city, 
and never restored to its former channel. Could the correspond- 
ence of these events with the predictions be the result of chance ? 
But suppose these predictions were forged after the event, can 
the following also have been written after the event, or with any 
reason be ascribed to chance? 

The wild beasts of the desert shall dwell there,—and the 
owls shall dwell therein; and it shall be no more inhabited 
for ever, neither shall it be dwelt in from generation to genera- 
tion. As God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah, and the neigh- 
boring cities therof,—so shall no man dwell there, neither shall 
any son of mun dwell therein.—They shall not take of thee a 
stone for a corner, nor a stone for foundations ; but thou shalt 
be desolate for ever, saith the Lord—Babylon shall. become 
heaps, a dwelling-place for dragons, an astonishment and a 
hissing, without an inhabitant.— Babylon shall sink and shall 
not rise from the evil that I will bring upon her. Babylon, the 
glory of kingdoms, shall be as when God overthrew Sodom 
and Gomorrah. It shall never be inhabited, neither shall it be 
dwelt in from generation to generation: neither shall the 
Arabian pitch tent there, neither shall the shepherds make their 
fold there. But wild beasts of the desert shall lie there, and 
their houses shall be full of doleful creatures; and owls shall 
dwell there,—and dragons in their pleasant places.® 

It is astonishing with what exactness these various predictions 
have been accomplished. After its capture by Cyrus, it ceased 
to be a metropolis. It was afterwards dispeopled by the erection 
of the new cities of Seleucia and Ctesiphon (s. c. 293), which 
were built with this design in its neighbourhood, and which 
completed the ruin and desolation of Babylon,—a desolation that 
continues to this day.4 


6. Daniel predicted the fate of the Four Great Monarcu- 
ins, viz. the subversion of the Babylonian empire by the 
Medo-Persians, and of the Persian empire by the Grecians, 
under Alexander the Great; the division of his empire into 
four parts, which accordingly took place after the death of 
Alexander; and the rise of the Romans, who were to reduce 
all other kingdoms under their dominion, and form one vast 
empire, that was to be different from all former kingdoms. 


The Romans did arise, and reduce all other kingdoms under 


they were devoured 


1 Bp. Newton, vol. i. Diss. ix. 

2 The Hon. Capt. Keppel, who visited the ruins 
1824, thus describes the scene :—“ As far as the eye could reach, the hori- 
zo presented a broken line of mounds: the whole of this place wasa 
desert flat; the only vegetation was a small prickly shrub thinly scattered 
over the plain, and some patches of grass where the water had lodged in 
pools, occupied by immense flocks of bitterns :. so literally has the prophe- 
ey of Isaiah been fulfilled respecting devoted Babylon, that it should be 
‘swept with the besom of destruction,’ that it should be inade < 


of Babylon in the year 


siou ior the bittern and pools of water.’” Narrative of a Journey from 
india to England, vol. i. p. 125. (London, 1827. 8vo.) In pp. 171—188' Capt. 


Keppel has deseribed the present state of the ruins of Babylon, 
3 Jer. 1.39, 40. li, 26.37. 64. Isa. xiii. 19—22. . 
* Bo. Nawton. vol. i. Diss. x. See also Kett’s History, the Internreter Of 
Prophecy, vol. i. pp. 123. et seq. al 
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their dominion ; and did actually form one vast republic, whicl. 
was different from all other governments that had preceded it.‘ 
The prophecies of Daniel, and his history of the four monarch- 
ies, are so exactly parallel, that the celebrated infidel Porphyry, in 
the second century, could enly evade the force of them by asseré- 
ing, contrary to all evidence, that they were written long after the 
events: which is as absurd as if any one should maintain that 
the works of Virgil were not written under Augustus, but after 
his time; for the book of Daniel was as public, as widely dis- 
persed, and as universally received, as any book could ever pos- 
sibly be. 

Here let us pause, and consider the series of predictions 
exhibited in the preceding re es, which indeed form only a 
small part in comparison of those which might have beer 
adduced. Let the reader carefully and impartially survey 
them, and contrast them with their respective accomplish- 
ments; and let him then say, whether the prophecies do not 
contain information more than human? Not to dwell on 
general prophecies, let him select the five first of those con- 
tained in this second class, and compare and meditate fully 
on these five predictions. “The priority of the records to 
the events admits of no question; the completion is obvious 
to every inquirer. Here then are five facts. We are called 
upon to account for those facts upon rational and adequate 
principles. Is human foresight equal to the chance? Enthn- 
siasm? Conjecture? Chance? Political contrivance? If 
none of these—neither any other principle that may be devised 
by man’s sagacity—can account for the facts ; then true phi- 
losophy, as well as true religion, will ascribe them to the 
inspiration of the Almighty. Every effect must have a 
cause. Butif God is the author of these predictions, then 
the book which contains them is stamped with the seal of 
heaven : arich vein of evidence runs through the volume of 
the Old Testament; the Bible zs true ; infidelity is confound- 
ed for ever ; and we may address its patrons in the language 





of Saint Paul —Behold, ye despisers, and wonder, and ve- 
rish 1°96 


Cuass III. 
Prophecies directly announcing the Messiah. 


Ir we turn from the prophecies respecting the circumstances 
of individuals, as well as the empires and kingdoms of the 
world in ancient times, to those predictions in which we our- 
selves are more immediately concerned, we shall find that 
they are not less remarkable, and err minute. 

he great object of the prophecies of the Old Testament 
is the redemption of mankind. This, as soon as Adam’s fall 
had made it necessary, the mercy of God was pleased tu 
foretell. And, as the time for its accomplishment drew near, 
the predictions concerning it gradually became so clear, that 
almost every circumstance in the life and character of the 
most extraordinary personage that ever appeared among men 
was most distinctly foretold: The connection of the predic- 
tions rhage to the Messiah, with those which are con- 
fined to the Jewish people, gives additional force to the 
argument from prophecy; affording a strong proof of the 
intimate union which subsists between the two dispensations 
of Moses and of Jesus Christ, and equally precluding the art- 
ful pretensions of human imposture, and the daring opposition 
of human power. The plan of prophecy was so wisely con- 
stituted, that the passions and prejudices of the Jews, instead 
of frustrating, fulfilled it, and rendered the person, to whom 
they referred, the suffering and crucified Saviour who had 
been promised. It is worthy of remark, that most of these 
predictions were delivered nearly, and some of them more 
than three thousand years ago. Any one of them is sufficient 
to indicate a prescience more than human: but the collective 
force of all taken loge fact is such, that nothing more can be 
necessary to prove the interposition of omniscience, than the 
establishment of their authenticity ; and this, even at so re- 
mote a period as the present, we have already seen, is placed 
beyond all doubt. For the books, in whic they are con- 
tained, are known to have veen written at the time to which, 
and: by the persons to whom, they are respectively assigned, 
and also to have been translated into different languages, and 
dispersed into different parts, long éefore the “coming of 
Christ. It is absurd, therefore, to suppose that any forgery 
with respect to them, if attempted by the first Chietens. 

5 Dan. ii. 39, 40. vii. 17—24. viii. ix. 1 5 
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should not have been immediately detected: and still more 
absurd, if possible; to suppose that an passages thus forged 
should afterwards have been admitte universally into their 
Scriptures by the Jews themselves; who, from the first ap- 
plication of these predictions to Jesus Christ, have endea- 
voured by every method to pervert their meaning. Surely, 
if the prophecies in question had not been found at that time 
in the writings to which the first propagators of Christianity 
appealed, the Jews needed only to produce those writings, 
in order to refute the imposition: and since no refutation was 
then attempted, it was a demonstration to the men of that 
age; and the same prophecies, being found there now, with- 
out the possibility of accounting for it if they were forged, 
convey in all reason as forcible a demonstration to et 
at qresen, that they were written there from the beginning, 
and, consequently, by divine inspiration. 

_ The prophecies which respect the Messiah are neither few 
in number, nor vague and equivocal in their reference; but 
numerous, pointed, and particular. They bear on them those 
discriminating marks, by which divine inspiration may be 
distinguished from the conjectures of human sagacity; and 
a necessary or probable event from a casual and uncertain 
contingency. ‘They are such as cannot be referred to the 
dictates of mere natural penetration; because they are not 
confined to general occurrences, but point out with’ singular 
exactness a variety of minute circumstances relating to times, 
places, and persons which were neither objects of foresight 
nor conjecture, because they were not necessarily connected 
with the principal event, or even probable either in them- 
selves or in their relation. They were such as could only 
have occurred to a mind, that was under the immediate in- 
fluence of the Divinity, by which distant periods were re- 
vealed, and the secrets of unborn ages disclosed. The scheme 
of prophecy, considered in its first opening, its gradual ad- 
vance, and its final and full completion in the advent, the 
ministry, the death, and resurrection of the Messiah, and the 
extensive progress of the gospel among the Gentiles, toge- 
ther with its blessed influence on individuals, societies, coun- 
tries, and the whole race of mankind—is an object, the 
greatest and most sublime that imagination can conceive, 
and the most pleasing and important that the human mind 
can contemplate. Yo Jesus give all the prophets witness ; and 
around him they throw the beams of their united light. In 
illustration of these remarks, we shall now select a few of 
the most striking predictions relative to the Messiah, and 
shall show their accomplishment in the person of Jesus 
Christ; referring the reader to the Appendix for a more co- 
pious series of prophecies, with their fulfilment in the very 
words of the writers of the New 'Testament.2 

We behoid the promise of a Redeemer given to our first 
parents, immediately after the fall, in obscure and general 
terms, (Gen. ili. 15.) It foretold a victory which would be 
gained over the enemy that had deceived and conquered 
them; a victory the most illustrious in its effects and conse- 
quences, and which should amply revenge on the serpent’s 
head the evils and miseries which he had introduced into the 
word. Further, we behold the promise renewed, in some- 
what clearer language, to the patriarchs, particularly to Abra- 
ham, the great father of the faithful, and the precise line 
indicated from which the Messiah was to be descended ; the 
fulfilment of which prophetic promise may be seen in the 

enealogies of Jesus Christ, taken from the public registers 
Matthew and Luke. : 

The prophets have not only foretold, in general terms, a 
great revolution that would take place in the world by the 
coming of the Messiah; but they have delineated some par- 
ticular circumstances attending it, which only the eye of Om- 
niscience could have foreseen. They have marked out the 
precise time and place of the Messiah’s birth; they have de- 
scribed with wonderful exactness the distinguishing features 
of his office and character; they have displayed with equal 
beauty and truth the effects and consequences of his advent; 
and, through all their predictions, something pointing to the 
Messiah, either by direct application, or by secondary and 
distant reference, is so interwoven with the general contex- 
ture, the universal scheme of prophecy, that, by keeping it 
ia our eye, we shall be furnished with a clue to trace out 
their ultimate design, and contemplate their mutual connec- 
tion with, and dependence on, each other: for the testumony 
of Jesus is, clearly and eminently, the spirit of prophecy. ‘This 
is its ruling and vital principle. Divested of this, it loses its 


t Dy. Eveleigh’s Bampton Lectures for 1792, pp. 210, 2ll. 
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spirit and its power. We behold no consistency: the im- 
pression of its dignity is weakened ; its object is debased ; 
its end is darkened. But, viewed in this light, we behold 
in it a harmony which delights, a grandeur which astonishes, 
and from the result of the whole arises such evidence as car- 
rles conviction to the understanding.* More particularly, 

1. The prophecies of the Old Testament distinctly an- 
nounced that the Mmsstax was To come, when the govern- 
ment should be utterly lost from Judah. The sceptre (peculiar 

rerogative and dignity) shall not depart from Judah till Shi- 
h come. (Gen. xlix. 10.) This prediction all the ancient 
Jews applied to the Messiah. 


The tribe of Judah is no longer a political body ; it has no au- 
thority or magistrates of its own, but is dispersed and confound- 
ed among the other tribes of Jews; its present condition, there- 
fore, is an evident mark that Shiloh, or the Messiah, 1s already 
come. 


2. Daniel points out the precise Time in which he was to 
come, to make an end of sin, to make reconciliation for ini- 
quity, and to bring in an everlasting righteousness.* He 

xes the seventy weeks (of years, that is, four hundred and 
sel years), on one side, at the edict of Artaxerxes, for the 
rebuilding of Jerusalem, which was accomplished by Nehe- 
miah; and, on the other, at the death of the Messiah, and 
the establishment of his church. The two points of this du- 
ration are therefore known, and one determines the other: 
the term at which a revolution of four hundred and ninety 
years commences necessarily shows where it ends. The 
prophets Haggai and Malachi foretold that the Messiah, 
the desire of al nations, whom they were seeking, should come 
before the destruction of the second temple, and that his pre- 
sence should fill it with a glory which the first temple had 
not, though it was far richer and more magnificent. 


Jesus Christ preached in that temple, which was totally de- 
stroyed, within forty years afterwards. This second temple has 
been destroyed upwards of seventeen centuries; whence it is 
manifest that more than seventeen centuries have elapsed since 
the Messiah came. 


3. The Pracr where the Messiah was to be born,—viz. 
Bethlehem,—and the [rise from which he was to spring 
(that of Judah), were literally predicted by Micah. 


Both these circumstances are recorded by the evangelists as 
fulfilled; the providence of God so ordering it that Augustus 
should then command a general census to be taken, which caused 
Joseph and Mary to go to Bethlehem, not only that she might 
be delivered there, but that, their names being there entered, 
their family might be ascertained, and no doubt, might afterwards 
arise as to their being of the line of David. All the evangelists 
have mentioned that Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judea, and 
that this is an undoubted fuct we are informed by Paul, when he 
asserts that it is evident our Lord sprang out of Judah.® 


4, The prophet Isaiah has particularly foretold, that the 
Messiah s ould be Born of a virgin (Isa. vii. 14.), and that 
he should descend from the family of David (ix. 6, 7. xi. 1, 
2.), which was a particular branch of the tribe of Judah. 
While he points out his miraculous birth, and describes his 
descent, he portrays his character in colours so striking and 
distinguishing, as to render its appropriation to Christ obvi- 
ous to every one who compares the picture with the original. 
It was this holy prophet that foretold that the Messiah should 
be (liii. 1, 2, 3.) destitute of outward power or influence to 
attract the esteem and insure the attachment of the world; 
that though in the eye of God he should be (xxviii. ne the 
chief corner-stone, elect, precious ; yet that he should be (viii. 
14, 15.) @ stone of stumbling anda rock of offence to men who 
were guided by the springs which in general actuate the hu- 
man breast, such as interest, ambition, and the love of sen- 
sual enjoyments: and particularly it was foretold, that the 
Jews should fall on this rock ; should refuse to build on him 
as the only foundation of their hopes ; but should, in their at- 
tempt to shake and overthrow it, be themselves scattered and 
broken to pieces. The same prophet declared that he should 
(vi. 9, 10, 11.) veil the eyes of the wise and learned, and 

reach the gospel to the poor and illiterate; that he should 
ee Ue Bes) restore sight to the blind, health to the dis- 
eased, and light to those who had been oppressed with dark- 
ness; that he should teach the true and perfect way, and 
should be the great instructor of the Gentiles; that (1x. 10.) 


. White’s Bampton Lectures, p. 291. 2d edit. : 
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kings should fall down before him, and all nations pa him 
homage and obedience; that his reign should be gentle and 
benevolent; and that the influence of his gospel should har- 
monize the jarring (lv. 13.) passions of mankind, and, to- 
gether with the knowledge and worship of the true God, es- 
ablish peace and purity on the earth. (Ivi. 6, 7, 8.) 

5. In the fifty-third chapter, the prophet gives a most 
striking and affecting picture of the temper and behaviour of 
the Messiah amidst the most distressing and humiliating 
scenes through which he passed. His Draru, considered as 
the great propitiation for the sins of the whole world, was an 
object of such vast importance, that it pleased the Divine 
Being strongly to mark the more distinguished circumstances 
of it in prophetic language ; to the end that our faith in him 
might have every evidence to confirm it that was necessary 
to give satisfaction to modest and impartial inquirers. 


The fact in every respect corresponded with the prediction ; 
and so far was the prophet introduced into the secret counsels of 
the divine mind, that when he spoke of future events, he appears 
to be relating their past history: for to that omniscient God, 
whose light directed the prophet’s eye through the darkest re- 
cesses of distant ages, prescience and accomplishment are the 
same; and the future and the past form but one object. Hence 
the most striking scenes of Christ’s passion are delineated by the 
prophetic pencil with the same truth and exactness as if they 
had been drawn on the spot when the secret volume of the divine 
decrees was unrolled, and when that which had been foreseen in 
vision was exhibited in reality.! 


In addition to these prophecies of Isaiah, we may remark, 
that long before his time David foretold the change of the 
order of the priesthood by the Messiah,—the office he should 
sustain,—the sufferings which he should undergo,—and the 
glorious triumphs he should enjoy from his resurrection, his 
ascension, and the extensive propagation of his gospel.? 

6. ‘The Messiah was nor to lie in the grave and see cor- 
ruption,? but was to be raised from the dead on the third day 
after his interment,‘ and to ascend into heaven, there to reign 
at his Father’s right hand, invested with universal dominion.§ 


How exactly all these things were accomplished in the person 
of Christ is obvious to every one that carefully compares these 
predictions with their fulfilment. 


1 Compare Mark xx. 27, 28.—White’s Bampton Lectures, pp. 291—294. 
So striking is the prediction of Isaiah above referred to, and with such pre- 
cision has it been fulfilled in the person of Jesus Christ, that the modern 
opposers of revelation are obliged to have recourse to the most absurd and 
contradictory assertions in order to evade the forcible argument which it 
affords to the truth of the Scriptures. Thus some have affirmed, that the 
propbecy in question was composed after the commencement of the Chris- 
tian era. Not to repeat the evidence already adduced (see pp. 27—33. supra) 
for the genuineness of Isaiah’s writings as a component part of the Old Tes- 
tament, we may remark that this assertion is completely refuted by the fact 
of his prophecy being extant in the Septuagint Greek version of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, which was executed only 282 years BEFORE the Christian era. 
Other opposers of revela’1on assert that Jeremiah is the person to whom 
the prophetreferred. T) s opinion was first asserted by the Jewish rabbi 
Saadiah Gaon (in Aben E..va’s commentary on Isaiah), and was adopted by 
Grotius, from whom it has been copied by Collins, Paine, and other infidel 
writers, But the characters given of the person, who is the subject of this 
prophecy, by no means agree with Jeremiah. For this person is repre- 
sented as one without guilt, entirely free from sin, and who had never gone 
astray like other men; as one who was to suffer for the sins of others, which 
sufferings he was to bear with the utmost patience;—nay, he was even to 
make intercession for those transgressors who were the cause of his suf- 
ferings ; and though he was to be cut off, or die, yet he was to live again, 
have a large number of disciples and followers, and be highly exalted and 
dignified. Now none of these characters are applicable to Jeremiah, who 
was subject to the same sinful infirmities as other men are; he was not 
wounded or bruised, nor did he die for the sins of his people ; and the suf- 
ferings which he underwent on their account he was so bs from bearing 
with patience, that he even cursed the day wherein he was born (Jer. xx. 14.) 
on account of them; and prayed that he might see the venzeance of God 
upon his countrymen (xx. 12.), and that God would pull them out like sheep 
£r the slaughter, and prepare them for the day of slaughter. (xii. 3.) 

urther, Jeremiah had not a large number of disciples, neither was he ex- 
alted and extolled as the person described by Isaiah is said to be. But-all 
and every part of this prophecy exactly agrees with the Messiah, Jesus, 
whose first appearance was mean and abject; on which account he was 
despised by men, from whoin he suffered many things with inexpressible 
patience, and at last endured an ignominious death, which was an expiatory 
sacrifice for the sins of the world: and being raised from the dead, he is 
now exalted high, on his Father’s right hand, where he ever lives to make 
intercession for transgressors; and has ever since had a large number of 
disciples, who have embraced his doctrines and espoused ‘his cause,—a 
seed which has served him and will continue to serve him until time shall 
be nomore. For an account of other evasions, to which the modern Jews 
have recourse in order to elude the force of Isaiah’s prophecy, see Bp. 
Pearson on the Creed, pp. 183, 194, folio. 10th edit. ; also Paley’s Nvidences 
vol. ii. pp. 1—I., and Religionis Naturalis et Revelate Principia, tom. ii. pp. 

51—443. 
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7. Lastly it was foretold that the Messiah should aBotisu 
THE OLD, and introduce a New CovENANT or dispensation 
with his people ; and accordingly, Jesus Christ brought in a 
more perfect and rational economy.® 


The old covenant is abolished, and its observance rendered 
impossible by the expulsion of the Jews from Judea and Jerusa- 
lem, and the destruction by fire of that temple and altar, on which 
the whole of the Jewish public worship depended. It is, there- 
fore, as impossible to doubt that the mediator of the new cove- 
nant is come, as to question those external facts which prove 
that the ancient covenant subsists no longer. 


The manner in which the evangelical historians showed 
the fulfilment of the prophecies by Christ is remarkable, for 
they did not apply them with hesitation, as if they were 
doubtful concerning their sense, or undecided as to their object. 
Their boldness of assertion bore the stamp and character of 
truth. They had the clearest proofs, more particularly from 
miracles, that their master was the promised Messiah, and 
therefore were fully persuaded that all the prophecies centred 
in him. They appear to have had no conception, that this 
evidence could, in the nature of things, be referable to any 
one else; and therefore they pressed the arguments drawn 
from the Old Testament upon the minds of the unconverted, 
with all the sincerity of conviction, and all the authority ot 
truth.7 


The preceding is a concise view of the predictions contained 
in the bia Testament, concerning the advent, life, doctrine, 
sufferings, death, resurrection, and ascension of Jesus Christ. 
Such a variety of circumstances, therefore, predicted concern- 
ing one person so many years before he was born, and of 
such an extraordinary nature,—all accomplished in Christ, 
and in no other person that ever appeared in the world,— 
oint him out with irresistible evidence as the Messiah, the 
saviour of mankind. If only one single man had left a book 
of predictions concerning poe Christ, and had distinctly 
and precisely marked out the time, place, manner, and other 
circumstances of his advent, life, doctrine, death, resurrec- 
tion, and ascension ;—a prophecy, or series of prophecies, so 
astonishing, so circumstanced, so connected, would be the 
most wonderful thing in the world, and would have infinite 
weight. But the miracle is far greater: for, here is a suc- 
cession of men, for four thousand years, who were widely 
separated from each other by time and place, yet who regu- 
larly, and without any variation, succeeded one another to 
foretell the same event. Here, therefore, the hand of God is 
manifest; and Jesus Christ is evidenced to be the Messiah. 
Since the beginning of the world, all the prophesies have 
been present to his mind: he has taken from them all that 
seemed contradictory, when not considered in respect to him ; 
he has equally accomplished them, whether the thing they 
series concerning him were humiliating or divine; and 
as demonstrated that he is the centre and end of them all, 
by reducing them to unity in his own person. 

Further, by the accomplishment of the prophecies, which 
is the particular and incommunicable dharacter of Jesus 
Christ, all seducers or pretended messiahs, whether past or 
future, are convicted of imposture. A few considerations 
will fully prove this point. 

There is but one deliverer promised, and to one only do 
the Scriptures bear testimony. Whoever, therefore, has — 
neither been pnt nor foretold, can be nothing but an 
impostor ; and whoever cannot ascend as high as the first 
promise, or pods himself upon Scriptures less ancient 
than those of the Jews, stands convicted of imposture by 
that circumstance alone, either because he has 70 title, or has 
only a false one. 

All the prophets foretell what the Messiah is to do and 
suffer: there can, therefore, be no doubt between him who 
has done and suffered what the prophets foretold, and him 
who has had xo knowledge of their predictions, or nas not 
fulfilled them. 

Among the predictions of the prophets there are some that 
cannot be repeated, and which are so annexed to certain 
times and places, that they cannot be imitated by a false Mes- 
siah. It was necessary, for instance, that the true Messiah 
should come into the world before the destruction of the 
second temple, because he was to teach there. It was ne- 
cessary that he should lay the foundations of the church in 
Jerusalem, because from Mount Sion it was to be diffused 
over the whole world. It was necessary that the Jews 


® Compare Jer. xxxi. 31—34. with Heb. viii 6—193, 
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se the punishment of their wilful blindness. 


Finally, it was 
necessary that the conversion of the Gentiles i 


that the prophets point him out. 


Now the temple is no more; Jerusalem is possessed by 


a the Gentiles are con- 
that the Messiah is come ; but 


Strangers; the Jews are dispersed, and 
verted. It is clear, therefore, 
it is not less manifest that no one else can repeat the proofs 
which he has given of his coming ; and consequent] 
else can accomp 
by the Messiah. 

Bishop Hurd’s fine view of rophecy will terminate this 
class of the Old Testament predictions with great propriety 
and force. “If,” says that very learned and elegant writer, 
“* we look into those writings, we find,— 


1, “That prophecy is of a prodigious extent; that it com- 
menced from the fall of man, and reaches to the consumma- 


tion of all things: that for many ages it was delivered 


darkly, to few persons, and with large intervals from the 
date of one prophecy to that of another; but, at length, be- 


came more clear, more frequent, and was uniformly carried 


on in the line of one people, separated from the rest of the 


world, among other reasons assigned, for this principally, to 


be the repository of the divine oracles; that, with some in- 
termission, the spirit of prophecy subsisted ae that peo- 
his apos- 


ple to the coming of Christ; that he himself an 


tles exercised this power in the most conspicuous manner ; 


and left behind them many predictions, recorded in the books 
of the New Testament, which profess to respect very distant 


events, and even run out to the end of time, or, in St. John’s 
expression, to that period, when the mystery 
perfected. (Rey. x. 7. 

2. “Further, besides the extent of this prophetic scheme, 


the dignity of the person whom it concerns deserves our 


consideration. He is described in terms which excite the 
most august and maenificent ideas. 


superior to men and angels; as far above all principality 


and power, above all that is accounted great, whether in 
heaven or in earth; as the word and wisdom of God; as the 
eternal Son of the Father ; as the heir of all things, by whom 
he made the world; as the brightness of his glory, and the 
i ‘We have no words to denote 
eater ideas than these: the mind of man cannot elevate 
Of such transcendent worth 
and excellence is that Jesus said to be, to whom all the pro- 


‘express image of his person. 
itself to nobler conceptions. 


phets bear witness. 


3. “ Lastly, the declared purpose, for which the Messiah, 
eas by so long a train of prophecy, came into the 
‘ 


world, corresponds to all the rest of the representation. 


acts which history accounts most heroic. 
a mighty state, a victor people— 
“<*¢ Non res Romane perituraque regna—’ 


that was worthy to enter into the contemplation of this di- 


vine person. It was another and far sublimer purpose, which 
Her came to accomplish: a Nf in comparison of which 
all our policies are poor and little, and all the performances 
of man as nothing. It was to deliver a world from ruin ; to 
abolish sin and death; to purify and immortalize human 
nature: and thus, in the most exalted sense of the words, to 
be the Saviour of all men, and the blessing of all nations. 
“There is no exaggeration in this account. I deliver the 
undoubted sense, if not always the very words, of Scripture. 
“ Consider then to what this representation amounts. Let 
us unite the several parts of it and bring them to a point. 
A spirit of prophecy pervading all time; characterizing one 
person, of the highest dignity; and proclaiming the accom- 
lishment of one purpose, the most beneficent, the most 
ivine, that imagination itself can project.—Such is the scrip- 
tural delineation, whether we will receive it or no, of that 
economy which we call Prophetic !?”! 


Crass IV. 
Prophecies delivered by Jesus Christ and his Apostles. 


Tur predictions delivered by Jesus Christ and his apostles, 
and which are recorded in the books of the New Testament, 

1 Bp. Hurd’s Introduction to the Study of the Prophecies, Serm. ii. 
“Works, vol. v. pp. 25—37.) 
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should reject him before their Siaperon; because it was to 
i 


COVE should be hi 
work or that of his disciples, since it is by this Telble pay 


570 one 


ish what the prophets foretold would be fulfilled 


of God shall be 


He is spoken of, in- 
deed, sometimes as being the seed of the woman, and as the 
son of man; yet so as being at the same time of more than 
mortal extraction. He is even represented to us, as being 


It 
was not to deliver an oppressed nation from civil tyranny, or 
to erect a great civil empire, that is, to achieve one of those 
No: it was not 
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are not less evidently the inspiration of Omniscience than 
those contained in the Old 'Testament. 

The prophecies of Christ, indeed, were such as gave ad- 
ditional evidence to his divine character, and clearly proved 
him to be filled with a spirit more than human. He uttered 
numerous predictions of events, altogether improbable on the 
ground of present appearances, and such as the most pene- 
trating mind could never have foreseen, nor conjectured, much 
less have described with all their peculiarities, and marked 
out the several incidents that attended them. Thus, Jesus 
Christ foretold his own death and resurrection with an enu- 
meration of many circumstances attendin them,—the descent 
of the Holy Spirit,—the astonishing (and to all human views 
improbable) fate of the temple of Jerusalem, and the total 
destruction of the city,—and the universal spread of his 
gospel, together with its extraordinary and glorious triumph 
over the power and policy of the world, notwithstanding all 
the violent opposition to which it would be exposed.2 

1. Jesus Christ foretold his own Draru several times, 


with an enumeration of many of the circumstances that were 
to attend it. 


In Matt. xvi. 21. he told his disciples that he must go to Je- 
rusalem, and there suffer many things of the elders, and chief 
priests, and scribes, and be killed. In Mark x. 33, 34. and 
Matt. xx. 18, 19. he foretells, more particuarlly, the manner in 
which they would proceed against him, viz. that the chief priests 
and scribes would condemn him to death, but that they would 
not put him to death, but deliver him to the Gentiles, to mock, 
and scourge, and crucify him, which was afterwards done by 
Pilate, the Roman governor. He likewise predicted in what 
manner this was to be accomplished, as that he would be 
betrayed into the hands of men, and by the man who dipped his 
hands with him in the dish, and that all his disciples would 
forsake him. (Matt. xx. 18. xxvi. 23. 31.) And when Peter 
declared his resolution to adhere to him, Christ foretold that the 
apostle would deny him, with very particular circumstances of 
the time and manner of his denial. This night before the cock 
crow twice, thou shalt deny me thrice (Matt. xiv. 30.) ; all which 
was punctually accomplished. 


2. Jesus Christ also distinctly predicted his Resurrection, 
with its circumstances, viz. that he should rise again the third 
day (Matt. xvi. 21.), and that after he was risen he would go 
before them into Galilee (Matt. xxvi. 32.), which was fulfilled. 
(Matt. xxviii. 16.) 

3. He likewise foretold the Descent or raz Hoty Spirrr 
on the apostles, in miraculous powers and gifts, and specifies 
the place where the Holy Spirit should descend. 


Behold, I send the promise of my Father upon you; but 
tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem until ye be endued with power 
from on high. (Luke xxiv. 49.) And he particularly declares 
what the effects of such descent should be :—/And these signs 
shall follow them that believe; in my name shall they cast out 
devils, and they shall speak with new tongues ; they shall take 
up serpents, and if they drink any deadly thing it shall not 
hurt them ; they shall lay hands on the sick, and they shall 
recover. (Mark xvi. 17,18.) All which was punctually fulfilled 
in the second chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, and in the 
following part of that history. 


4, The next instance of Christ’s prophetic spirit is, his 
FORETELLING THE DersTRUCTION oF JERUSALEM, and of its 
celebrated temple, with all its preceding signs, and conco- 
mitant and subsequent circumstances. He not only predicted 
the period when this awful event should take place, but 
described the very ensigns of those arms which were to effect 
the direful catastrophe; and also foretold the various ca- 
lamities that should befall the Jewish nation, and the total 
ruin in which their ecclesiastical and civil policy should be 
involved : and the very generation, that heard the prediction, 
lived to be the miserable witnesses of its fulfilment.? Of the 
prophecies, indeed, that respect the Jews (and which are 
common to the New as well as to the Old Testament), some 
have long since been accomplished; others are every day 
receiving their accomplishment before our eyes, and all of 
them abundantly prove the divine origin of the Gospel pro- 
phecy. The destruction of Jerusalem, with its unparalleled 
circumstances of horror, is not more clearly recorded by 


2 On the predictions of Jesus Christ, see the Appendix to this Volume, 


No. VI. chap. ii. 


3 See the particulars of this prophecy, with the historical evidence of 


its fulfilment, infra, in the Appendix, No. VI. chapter ii, 
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Josephus,' than it 1s foretold by Daniel, and by Jesus Christ. 
Nor did the latter prophesy only, in the most definite 
yanguage, the destruction of Jerusalem (Matt. xvi. 28.), and 
particularly that not one stone of the temple (Mark xiii. 2.) 
should be left upon another; he also expressly foretold that 
Jerusalem, thus destroyed, should be trodden under foot by 
the Gentiles, till the time of the Gentiles should be fulfilled ; 
while the Jews were to be carried away captive into all lands: 
and according to the denunciation of their great lawgiver 
(Deut. xxviii. 37.), were to become an astonishment and a 
by-word. 

Jerusalem WAS taken by the Romans, and the temple was 
levelled to the ground. Whatever the distinguished affection 
of the Jews for their religion and country could suggest, and 
whatever infidelity and hatred of Christianity could help 
forward in their favour, was tried in vain, with the malignant 
view of confronting and defeating these prophecies. The apos- 
tate Julian,—an emperor qualified for the attempt by his riches, 
power, and persevering hostility to the name of Christ,—collected 
the Jews from all countries, and led them on, under his favourite 
Alypius, to rebuild their temple. Every human power co-operated 
with them, and every difficulty appeared to have vanished : when 
on a sudden, the work was broken up with terror and precipita- 
tion; and an enterprise of which the execution was so zealously 
desired and so powerfully supported, was at once deserted. As 
the influence of human means was entirely engaged in its favour, 
the miscarriage of it must be ascribed to supernatural interposi- 
tion. What this was, we are informed by contemporary and 
other writers, and particularly by Ammianus Marcellinus ; whose 
testimony as 2 pagan, a philosopher, and a bosom friend of the 
apostate prince, infidelity would fully and readily admit, were 
it not beforehand apprized of its contents. He declares, that 
“horrible balls of fire, breaking out near the foundation, with 
frequent and reiterated attacks, rendered the place from time to time 
inaccessible to the scorched and blasted workmen; and that the 
victorious element continuing in this manner obstinately bent, as 
it were, to repel their attempts, the enterprize was abandoned.’’2 
So satisfactory and decisive is this evidence of the impartial 
heathen writer, that the historian of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, although he attempts with stubborn scepticism 
to invalidate some of its proofs, and insinuates a want of im- 
partial authorities, is compelled not only to acknowledge the 
general fact, but many of the particular cireumstances by which 
it was accompanied and distinguished.’ 

How literally the latter part of the above-noticed prediction, 
relative to the dispersion and degradation of the Jews, has been 
fulfilled, from the days of Titus and Hadrian to the present 
time, every historian informs us: that it is so now, we have the 
evidence of our own senses and personal knowledge. The na- 
tions, that once shook the world with their arms, have in their 
turns disappeared, and mingled again with the common mass of 
mankind: but the Jews, though exiles in every country under 
heaven, and in every country oppressed, hated, and despised, 
have yet, by a peculiar fate, of which the world affords no second 
instance, survived, for more than seventeen centuries, the loss 
of their country and the dissolution of their government, have 
preserved their name and language, their customs and religion, 
in every climate of the globe; and, though themselves not a peo- 
ple, have yet subsisted a separate and distinct race in the midst 
of every other nation. Having totally lost the sceptre, and hav- 
ing no lawgiver independently of a foreign tribunal, they afford 
a standing proof that the Shiloh 1s comx, to whom the gathering 
of the people should be; and thus exhibit a wonderful example 
of the truth of their own prophetic Scriptures, and in conse- 
quence a continual and increasing evidence of the divine autho- 
rity of owrs. 


5. Further, Jesus Christ foretold that he should have a 
Cuurcu and Propxe, not only by express prophecies, but 
also by monuments or ordinances of perpetual observance, 
instituted by him for his church, aide whieh as we have 
already seen,’ subsist to the present day. He commanded 
his apostles to go and teach all nations; and accordingly 
they went forth, after his ascension, and preached the Gospel 


1 The sixth and seventh book of Josephus’s History of the Jewish War 
with the Romans, contain a detailed narrative of the events, which were 
predicted by Jesus Christ in a few words. a 

2 Ammian. Marcell. Hist. lib. xxiii. c. i. tom. i. p. 332. edit. Bipont. 

3 Decline and Fall, vol. iv.p. 108. Bp. Warburton has fully examined, and 
vindicated, the history of the event above noticed, in his treatise entitled 
‘Julian; or, a Discourse concerning the Earthquake and fiery Eruption 
which defeated that Emperor’s Attempt to rebuild the Temple at Jerusa- 
lem,” in the eighth volume of the 8vo. edition of his works. : 

¢ See pp. 67. supra 
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every where, with great success, the ped with them 

and confirming the words with signs or miracles following. 
Both sacred and profane historians bear testimony to the rapid 

propagation of the Gospel, after the death of its author. Ina 


few days after the ascension, there were at Jerusalem about one 


hundred and twenty disciples (Acts i. 15.): on the day of Pen- 
tecost, which was ten days afterwards, there were added to them 
about THREE THOUSAND souts (ii. 41.); and soon after the 
number of the men was about five thousand (iv. 4.): after this 
we are told that multitudes of believers, both men and women, 
were added to the Lord; that the number of the disciples were 
multiplied in Jerusalem greatly, and that a great company of 
priests were obedient to the faith. (v. and vi.) This rapid dif- 
fusion of Christianity among the Jews was accomplished within 
the short space of two years after the ascension. In the course 
of the seven following years, the Gospel was preached to the 
Gentiles in Cesarea; and, a year after this, a great number of 
them was converted at Antioch. ‘I'he words of the historian 
are—A GREAT NUMBER believed and turned to the Lord ;— 
MUCH PEOPLE was added to the Lord ;—and, the apostles Bar 
nabas and Saul taught mMucH PEOPLE. (xi. 21. 24.26.) On 
the death of Herod (which happened next year), the word of God 
GREW and MULTIPLIED (xi. 24.); and, in the three following 
years, when Paul preached at Iconium, a GREAT MULTITUDE 
both of Jews and also of the Greeks believed (xiv. 1.); and he 
afterwards taught many at Derbe, a city of Iycaonia. (21.) In 
three years after this, or in sixteen years after the ascension, 
Paul found the Gentile converts of Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia, 
established in the faith, and INCREASING IN NUMBER daily. 
(xvi. 5.) In Thessalonica, some of the Jews believed, and of 
the devout Greeks a GREAT MULTITUDE, and of the chief women 
Nor a FEW. (xvii. 4.) At Berea many of the Jews believed; 
also of honourable women which were Greeks, and of men NoT 
A FEw (12.): at Corinth, many hearing, believed and were 
baptized (xvill. 8.); and the remark of the historian Luke— 
so mightily grew the word of God and prevailed (xix. 20.)— 
proves the success of Paul’s preaching at Ephesus; as also does 
the complaint of Demetrius, that throughout all Asia this Paul 
hath persuaded and turned away MucH PEOPLE. (26.) At 
Athens certain men clave unto him, and believed. (xvii. 24.) 
What the evangelical historian here relates is further confirmed 
by history to be plain and undoubted matter of fact: for the 
apostle Paul wrote epistles to all the saints at Rome, to the 
churches at Corinth, in Galatia, at Ephesus, Colosse, and 
Thessulonica, and to all the suints at Philippi, with the bishops 
and deacons ; which he neither would nor could have done, if 
there had not been a considerable number of Christians in all 
these places. Further, he stationed Timothy at Ephesus, and 
gave him directions for the government of the church there; and 
he left Titus in Crete, with a commission to set in order the 
things that were wanting, and ordain elders in every city. 
(Tit. i. 5.) Peter directs his epistle to the elect, scattered 
throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia. 
(1 Pet. i. 1, 2.) In Paul’s Epistle to the Colossians (i. 6. 23.) 
he represents the Gospel as then already preached in all the 
world, and to every creature which is under heaven. This was 
nearly thirty years after the ascension of Jesus Christ, or about 
the year 62 of the vulgar era. We also learn from ecclesiastical 
history that, soon after the first preaching of the Gospel, churches 
were established, and bishops settled, in every part of the then 
known world; the names of many of whom are recorded. There 
were also Christian writers,> many of whose works are still ex- 


5 “Tt may help to convey to us some notion of the extent and progress 
c €Lristianity, or rather of the character and quality of many eraly Chris- 
4o.8, of their learning and their labours, to notice the number of Christian 
writers who flourished in these ages. Saint Jerome’s catalogue contains 
sizty-siz writers within the first three centuries, and the first six years of 
the fourth; and fifty-four between that time and his own, viz. A. p. 392 
Jerome introduces his catalogue with the following just remonstrance :— 
‘Let those, who say the church has had no philosophers, nor eloquent and 
learned men, observe who and what they were who founded, established 
and adorned it: let them cease to accuse our faith of rusticity, and confess 
their mistake.’ (Jer. Prol. in Lib. de Sacr. Eccl.) Of these writers several 
as Justin, Ireneus, Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, Origen, Bardesanes, 
Hippolitas, Eusebius, were voluminous writers, Christian writers abound. 
ed particularly about the year 178. Alexander, bishop of Jerusalem 
founded a library in that city, a. p. 212. Pamphilus, the friend of Origen, 
founded a library at Cesarea, a. p. 294. Public defences were ‘also set 
forth, by various advocates of the religion, in the course of the first three 
centuries. Within one hundred years after Christ’s ascension, Quadratus 
and Aristides, whose works, except some few fragments of.the first, are 
lost; and about twenty years afterwards, Justin Martyr, whose works re- 
main, presented apologies for the Christian religion to the Roman empe- 
rors; Quadratus and Aristides to Adrian, Justin to Antoninus Pius, and a 
second to Marcus Antoninus. Melito, bishop of Sardis, and Apollinaris, 
bishop of Hierapolis, and Miltiades, men of great reputation, did the same 
to Marcus Antoninus, twenty years afterwards (Euseb. Hist. lib, iv. ¢ 26 
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tant, in all parts of the world, as at Antioch, Smyrna, Sardis, 
Edessa, Athens, Corinth, Alexandria, Carthage, Rome, and in 
Gaul; and who have already furnished us with striking testimo- 
nies to the genuineness and authenticity of the Christian Scrip- 
tures 

In considering the testimonies above cited from the historian 
Luke, it is worthy of remark, that his account is a very incom- 
plete narrative of the propagation of Christianity ; a very small 
part of it only being appropriated to the history of the twelve 
apostles, more particularly of Peter, and the remainder (forming 
about two-thirds of the Acts of the Apostles) being occupied with 
the relation of Paul’s conversion and apostolic labours:—not to 
mention that, in this history, large portions of time are passed 
over with a very slight notice. If, therefore, what we read in the 
Acts of the Apostles be true, much more than js contained in 
that history must be true also. We are, moreover, indebted for 
the information, which it presents to us respecting the spread of 
the Gospel, more to incident or occasion than to any design in 
the historian to magnify the number or rank of the converts. 
Thus, Luke is totally silent concerning some of the apostles, as 
well as the number of converts to the Christian name and faith, 
at Philippi, Galatia, and other places and countries; nor is it 
likely that we should have known any thing of the number in 
many places, had not incidents occurred, which made it neces- 
sary for the historian to mention them.! 


Besides the intimations contained in the New Testament 
Tespecting the progress of Christianity, its wonderful and 
Speedy propagation throughout the world is attested by the 
joint consent of contemporary pagan and of Christian writers. 


Thus, the historian Tacrrvs, speaking of the persecutions by 
Nero, a. p. 65, says, that this pestilent superstition (so he terms 
the Christian religion) spread itself not only through Judza, but 
even in the city of Rome, and that a vast multitude of Christians 
was seized and put to death by the emperor. Here then is a 
most incontestable proof of the wonderful propagation of Chris- 
tianity. In the time of Nero, scarcely more than thirty years 
from the first publication of the Gospel at J erusalem, there was 
not only a vasT MULTITUDE at Rome, who embraced the Chris- 
tian religion, but also a large number of Christians who were 
arraigned and condemned to death for the profession of their 
faith. But most strong is the testimony of the younger Privy 
in his epistle to the emperor Trajan, a. p. 107, from which we 
learn that, during his proconsulate in Pontus and Bithynia, the 
Christians abounded in those provinces; that informations had 
been lodged against many on this account; and that he had 
made diligent inquiry, even by torture, into the nature of the 
charge against them, but could not discover any crime of which 
they were guilty, besides (what he terms) an evil and excessive 
superstition. He adds, that he thought it necessary, on this 
occasion, to consult the emperor, “especially on account of the 
GREAT NUMBER of persons, who are in danger of suffering: 
for many, of all ages and of every rank, of both sexes, are 
accused and will be accused; nor has the contagion of this 
superstition seized cities only, but the lesser towns also, and 
the open country.” And he further intimates that the temples 
had been almost deserted, the sacred solemnities discontinued, 
and that the victims had met with but few purchasers.2 Thus 
mightily grew the word of God and prevailed in a province 
far distant from Judea, within seventy years after its first pro- 
mulgation. 

The CurisTian Faruers attest the same rapid and exten- 
sive progress of the Gospel. 


Crzment, the fellow-labourer of Paul (Phil. iv. 3.), testifies 


See also Lardner, vol. ii. p. 666); and ten years after this, Apollonius, who 
suffered martyrdom under the emperor Commodus, composed an apology 
for his faith, which he read in the senate, and which was afterwards pub- 
lished. (Lardner, vol. ii. p. 687.) Fourteen years after the apology of Apol- 
lonius, Tertullian addressed the work, which now remains under that name, 
to the governors of provinces in the Roman empire 3, and about the same 
time, Minucius Felix composed a defence of the Christian religion, which 
is still extant; and shortly after the conclusion of this century, copious de- 
fences of Christianity were published by Arnobius and Lactantius.” Paley’s 
Evidences, vol. ii. pp. 231. 233. f : 

1 The incidents above alluded to are, “the murmuring of the Grecian 
converts; the rest from persecution; Herod’s death; the sending of Bar- 
nabas tu Antioch, and Barnabas calling Paul to his assistance ; Paul coming 
to a place, and finding there disciples; the clamour of the Jews ; the com- 
plaint of artificers interested in the support of the popular religion; the 
reason assigned to induce Paul to give satisfaction to the Christians of J eru- 
salem. Had it not been for these occasions, it is probable that no notice 
whatever would have been taken of the number of converts, in several of 
the passages in which that notice now appears. _All this tends to remove 
the suspicion of a design to exaggerate or deceive.” Paley’s Evidences, 


i. p. 214. 
% =e the testimonies of Tacitus and Pliny at length, pp. 82, 83, 64. 


supra. 
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that this apostle preached “both in the east and west, taught 
the WHOLE WORLD righteousness, and travelled to the utmost 
parts of the west.”* Justin Manryr, who flourished in the 
second century (4. pn. 140, about thirty years after the date of 
Pliny’s letter), says, that in his time “there was xo PART of 
mankind, whether Burbarians or Greeks, among whom prayers 
and thanksgivings are not offered up to the Creator of the 
world, through the name of the crucified Jesus.” Inen mus, 
who later in the same century (4. p. 170) was bishop of Lyons 
in Gaul, assures us that “the Gospel was preached THROUGHOUT 
THE WHOLE WORLD, to the extreme parts of the earth, by the 
apostles and their disciples ;5 and that, in his time, there were 
churches founded in Germany, Spain, Gaul, and in the East, 
Egypt, and Lybia.s After fifty years (4. p. 190) Tzrrut- 
LIAN, another Christian father, appeals to the Roman governors, 
saying—“ We were but of yesterday, and we have filled your 
cities, islands, towns, and burghs; the camp, the senate, and the 
forum ;—every sex, age, rank, and condition are converts to 
Christianity.” "Thirty years farther down, OrreEn (4. p. 220) 
represents Christianity as now triumphant. “By the good pro- 
vidence of God,” says he, “the Christian religion has so flou- 
rished and increased, continually, that it is now preached freely 
and without iolestation, although there were a thousand obsta- 
cles to the spreading of the doctrines of Jesus in the world,’ 
About eighty years after this, a. p. 306, Christianity, under 
Constantine, became the established religion of the Roman em- 
pire.9 


The Character of the Age in which the Christian faith was 
first propagated also demands a distinct consideration. « 


It was not a barbarous and uncivilized period, but was re- 
markable for those improvements by which the human faculties 
were strengthened. In most countries knowledge was diffused 
further and more universally than it had been at any former 
time: there never was a more learnéd, more philosophical, or 
more discerning age, than that in which the Christian religion 
was proposed to mankind; and when, from the profound peace 
which the world enjoyed under the Roman government, an easy 
communication subsisted between all countries, so that wise men 
could not only judge of such extraordinary events as had hap- 
pened, but could also freely impart to one another their senti- 
ments concerning them. Now, in such an enlightened age as 
this was, if the facts and doctrines preached by the apostles had 
been false, they would instantly have been discerned to be $0; 
and the confutation of them would have quickly passed from one 
country to another, to the utter confusion of the persons who 
had endeavoured to propagate the belief of them. ‘The genera- 
lity of the first converts, it is true, were men in the middie and 
lower stations of life; but even these, in an age of such know- 
ledge and intercourse, were sufficiently secured against false 
pretensions of any kind. Indeed, supposing even that theit 
minds were but imperfectly imbued with knowledge, their at 
tachment to their first religious notions would be strong in pro- 
portion to their ignorance, and no argument would be sufficient 
to induce persons of this character and rank to change their 
principles but evident miracles. Wherefore, this class of persons 
being converted in such numbers, and so early, is an absolute 
demonstration that many and great miracles were every where 
wrought by the first preachers of the Gospel. But the first con- 
verts to Christianity were not confined to the middle and lower 
ranks of life; even in the earliest age, we find among them men 
of character, rank, learning, and judgment, whose offices and 
stations rendered them conspicuous; courtiers, statesmen, chief 
priests and rulers, governors of cities, proconsuls, consuls, and 
heathen philosophers ;'0 many of whom wrote learned and abla 
apologies for the Christian faith, which are still extant. In pros 
cess of time, it was not a single distinguished person, in this 
city, or,in that nation, who obeyed the Gospel; but vast multitudes 
of the noble, the learned, the wise, and the mighty, as well as 


3 Clement, Epist. i. ad Corinth. § 5. 

4 Justin. Dial. cum Teyyens, p. 345. 

6 Ireneus, adv. Heres, lib. i. c. 2. ¢ Ibid. c. 4, ‘ 

1 Apol. c. 37. ®InCels.lib.i, 

® For a full view of the universal and rapid propagation of Christianity 
with the various testimonies of Christian, and especially of pagan, authors. 
see M. Vernet’s elaborate Traité de la Vérité de la Religion selena 
tomes vill. ix. x, See also Dr. Benson’s History of the Propagation o: 
Christianity. : 

10 Aroha who flourished in the former part of the third century, 
urging the triumphant efficacy of the Christian faith, says, “Who would 
not believe it, when he sees in how short a time it has conquered so great 
a part of the world; when men of so great understanding, orators, gram- 
marians, rhetoricians, lawyers, physicians, and philosophers, have re- 
nounced their former sentiments, and have embraced the doctrines of the 
Gospel?’ Adv. Gentes, lib. ii. p, 21 
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others, in every country (though they could have no temptation 
or inducement whatever to forsake the religions in which they 
had been educated), voluntarily embraced Christianity, and wor- 
shipped Jesus Christ as God, constrained by the irresistible force 
of truth in the evidences of the Gospel. 


A circumstance that adds weight to the preceding facts, 
and which therefore deserves particular attention, is, that the 
profession of Christianity was followed by no worldly advantage, 
that could induce men to renounce their native religions, and 
embrace-a form of worship so different from every thing that 
was then practised. 

On the contrary, those who renounced heathenism not only 
denied themselves many gratifications in which their respective 
religions had formerly indulged them, but also voluntarily sub- 
jected themselves to a rigid and severe course of life, widely dif- 
ferent from that to which they had been accustomed, and to the 
forfeiture of the favour of their families and friends, as well as ex- 
posed themselves to the loss of honour, fame, and fortune, yea, 
even to the most excruciating and terrible sufferings. By the 
magistrates they were subjected to heavy fines, their property was 
confiscated, and they were made to suffer a variety of ignominious 
punishments, which to generous minds are more grievous than 
death itself. ‘They were imprisoned and proscribed; they were 
banished; they were condemned to work in the mines; they 
were thrown to be devoured by wild beasts, or made to fight with 
them in the theatres for the diversion of the people ; they were put 
to the torture ; they were placed in redhot iron chairs ; they were 
crucified, impaled, burnt alive; in short, they were subjected to 
all the forments which cruelty and barbarity, refined and inflamed 
by revenge, could invent; torments, the bare mention of which 
excites horror in the human mind.) Now, as all these things are 
most repugnant to human nature, it follows that whatever was 
the cause of them would be received with the utmost reluctance 
and difficulty. Nothing therefore but evidence, the most con- 
vincing and resistless, could make men, in such circumstances, 
acknowledge the truth of the Gospel history, and receive a reli- 
gion founded thereon, which plunged them into such certain and 
terrible misfortunes. The blood of the martyrs became the seed 
of the church : their constancy under the tortures to which they 
were exposed excited the attention of many distinguished philo- 
sophers,” and made them inquisitive into the nature of that re- 
ligion, which could endue the mind with so much strength, and 
overcome the fear of death, nay, even raise an earnest desire of 
it, though it appeared in all its terrors. This, they found, had not 
been effected by all the doctrines of those philosophers, whose 
writings they had carefully studied, and who had been labouring 
at this great point. The sight of these dying and tormented mar- 
tyrs engaged them to search into the history and doctrines of him 
for whom they had suffered. The more they investigated, the 
more they were convinced ; until their conviction grew so strong, 
that they themselves embraced the same truths, and either actually 
laid down their lives, or were always in readiness so to do, rather 
than depart from the faith and hope of the Gospel. To adopt the 
declaration of one, whose hatred of Christianity will acquit him 
of intentional exaggeration on this point :— While that great 
body” (the Roman empire) “was invaded by open violence or 
undermined by slow decay, a pure and humble religion gently 
insinuated itself into the minds of men; grew up in silence and 
obscurity ; derived new vigour from opposition; and finally 
erected the triumphant banner of the cross on the ruins of the 
capitol. Nor was the influence of Christianity confined to the 
period or to the limits of the Roman empire. After a revolution 
of thirteen or fourteen centuries, that religion is still professed by 
the nations of Europe, the most distinguished portion of human 
kind in arts and learning, as well as in arms. By the industry 
and zeal of the Europeans, it has been widely diffused to the most 
distant shores of Asia and Africa ; and by means of their colonies 
has been firmly established from Cnaada to Chili, in a world 
unknown to the ancients.’”’? 


The success of the Gospel, independently of its being a 
literal and most signal fulfilment of prophecy, affords a most 
striking proof of its truth and divine origin, when we con- 
sider the weakness and meanness of the instruments that 
were employed in this great work. ‘ Destitute of all human 
advantages, pie by no authority, assisted by no art, not 
recommendei by the reputation of its author, not enforced by 
eloquence in its advocates, the word of God grew mightily and 

+ See an examination of the difficulties attendant on th 
of Christianity, in the Appendix, No. V. znfra. 

2 Justin Martyr, Quadratus, Aristides, Athenagoras, 


tins, Arnobius, and others. 
8 Gibbon's Pecline and Fal), vol. ji. p. 265. 
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prevailed, Twelve men, poor and artless, and illiterate, we 
behold triumphing over the fiercest and most determined op- 
position—over the tyranny of the magistrate, and the subtle- 
ties of the philoseptees over the prejudices of the Gentile, 
and the bigotry of the Jew.” They offered violence to no 
man; they did not go about to compel any, by force, to enter- 
tain the doctrine which they preached, and to enlist under 
their banner; they were not attended with legions of armed 
men, to dispose men for the reception of their doctrine, by 
plunder, by violence, by tortures ; neither did they go about 
to tempt and allure men to their way of nes and actin 
by the promises of temporal rewards, and by the hopes o 
riches and honours ; nor did they use any artificial insinua- 
tions of wit and eloquence to gain upon the minds of men. 
On the contrary, they utterly disclaimed, both in word and 
deed, all violent and harsh measures of proceeding, all force 
and compulsion upon the human conscience, and all conver- 
sions made by the terror of punishment or the sword. The 
weapons of their warfare were the purity, spirituality, and 
reasonableness of the doctrines which they delivered, the 
authority of the high name by whose commission they 
preached, and the miraculous works which they were en- 
abled to perform ; nor did they use any other arms to conquer 
the virulence of their enemies, and to oe proselytes to the 
faith, except patience, meekness, humility, submission to the 
civil power in all things lawful, and universal good will to 
mankind. The followers of Jesus were numerous enough, 
long before the empire became Christian, to have attempted 
the way of force, had it been permitted to them; and the in- 
sults, the oppressions, the persecutions which they suffered, 
from their pagan enemies, were enough to have provoked the 
most passive tempers to some acts of hostility and resistance. 
But every one knows that they had recourse to no arms, be- 
sides those of the Spirit; they took no advantage of distracted 
times, to raise commotions in behalf of the new religion, or to 
suppress the old one: yet with meekness, and patience, and 
suffering ; by piety, by reason, by the secret influence of the 
divine blessing on these feeble efforts, the doctrine of the 
cross sna nibly gained ground, spread itself far and wide; 
and in the end became victorious over all the rage, and 
power, and sophistry of an unbelieving world. It succeeded 
In a peculiar degree, and in a peculiar manner: it derived 
that success from truth; and obtained it under cireumstances 
where falsehood must have been detected and crushed: and 
the Christian religion has remained to this day in full vigour, 
notwithstanding its adversaries have every where strenuously 
attacked it both with arguments and with arms. But vain 
have been the efforts of its antagonists: all that they have 
written and said has only contributed to elucidate and con- 
firm those parts of Scripture, which had not before been fully 
examined. Driven from the field by the overpowering weight 
and evidence of facts, the insidious ingenuity of the infidel 
and sceptic has been employed in the futile and preposterous 
endeavours of accounting for the miraculous success of 
Christianity from causes merely human. 

Accordingly, a late eminent historian (the elegance of 
whose style has conferred an alarming popularity on the 
licentiousness of his opinions)—though he affects to admit 
that the propagation of the Gospel was owing to the con- 
vincing evidence of its doctrine, and to the ruling providence 
of its great Author, has assigned the reception of Christianity 
to jive causes ; each of which he has represented as in reality 
unconnected with any divine interposition. And as his account 
of the spread of Christianity has been industriously cireu- 
lated, in a detached form, by the enemies of divine revelation, 
a few remarks on this historian’s five causes may properly 
claim a place here. The causes in question are as follow ;-——~ 
“J. The Inflexible and Intolerant Zeal of the first Christians, 
derived from the Jews, but purified from the unsocial spirit 
which had deterred the Gentiles from embracing the law. II. 
The Doctrine of a Future Life, improved by every additional 
circumstance which could give weight and efficacy to that 
important truth. III. The Miraculous Powers ascribed to 
the primitive church. IV. The Pure and Austere Morals of 
the first Christians. V. The Union and Discipline of the 
Christian Republic, which gradually formed an independent 
and increasing state in the heart of the Roman empire.’’4 
Such are the historians five causes; which, unhappily for 
his sagacity, are totally inadequate to the effects he supposes 
them to have produced: for they could not operate till 
Christianity had obtained a considerable establishment in the 
world ; and the racr is (as we have already shown from the 
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testimonies of heathen as well as of Christian writers).1 
that the jirstand greatest miracle, in the Dropiaanen of Chik 
tianity, had been wrought Berore the causes Jee by him 
could begin to operate. “ Were it, indeed, even to be con- 
ceded, as in reason it never will be, that the causes assigned 
oy Mr. Gibbon for the rapid extension of Christianity were 
adequate and true, one difficulty, great as it is, would only 
be removed for the substitution of a greater. For, what hu- 
Iman ingenuity, though gifted with the utmost reach of dis- 
crimination, can ever attempt the solution of the question, 
how were all these occult causes (for hidden they must have 
been), which the genius of Gibbon first discoveréd, foreseen, 
their combination ‘known, and all their wonderful effects dis- 
tinctly described for many centuries 
or to the commencement of the perio 
tion 12 

Let us, however, briefly examine these secondary causes, 
and see if they really are adequate to the effects ascribed to 


them. 
“the Inflexible and Intolerant Zeal of the 


‘gee to their existence, 
of their alleged opera- 


1. The first is 
first Christians.” 


But how an inflexible and intolerant zeal, such as condemned 
even those practices, which, in the opinion of the historian, 
“might perhaps have been tolerated as mere civil institutions,” 
could invite pagans, amidst all their prejudices, to embrace Chris- 
tianity, does not seem altogether easy to explain. It might, in- 
deed, produce the only effect, which the historian in the recapitu- 
lation of his argument might assign to it; viz. it might supply 
Christians with that “invincible valour,” which should keep them 
firm to their principles, but it could hardly be of service in con- 
verting pagans. Is not then this secondary cause inadequate to 
its declared effect 2? But we deny the fact that any kind or any 
degree of intolerance existed among the primitive Christians ; on 
the contrary, they experienced every possible kind of suffering and 
torture from the intolerance of their heathen persecutors. And, 
as to their zeal, we maintain that it did not bear the slightest 
similitude to the fierceness and bigotry of the Jews, from whom 
it is insinuated that they derived it. “It was derived from very 
different causes, and aimed at far nobler ends. It was not the 
nartow and temporal interests of one nation, but the general re- 
formation and the spiritual happiness of the whole world, which 
the teachers of Christianity were anxious to promote. That firm- 
ness which may be construed into intolerance, and that activity 
which we are content to call by the name of zeal, had, in the 
usual course of human affairs, a tendency to retard rather than 
to facilitate the propagation of the Gospel. The Christian, in- 
stead of falling into the fashionable and popular intercommunity 
of worship, disdained—amid the terrors of impending death—to 
throw incense on the altar of Jupiter: he boldly pronounced the 
whole system of pagan mythology imposture; and charged the 


whole ritual of its external devotions with grovelling superstition | 


and profane idolatry.” 


2. To the next secondary cause alleged we may certainly 
attribute more force ; and the friends of Christianity will ve 
readily acknowledge “the Doctrine of a Future Life” (de- 
livered as it was with the demonstration of the spirit and of 
power) to have hadits share in spreading the belief of it. 

But the success, perhaps, was owing rather to this demonstra- 
tion of spirit and of power than to the doctrine itself, which was 
by no means suited either to the expectations or wishes of the 
pagan world in general: for it was offensive to the Epicureans, 
by the punishments it denounced against the voluptuous and the 
wicked; and it was not attractive to the vulgar by the very re- 
wards which it proposed. The pride of the philosopher was 
shocked by the doctrine of a resurrection, the mode of which he 
was unable to comprehend ; and the imaginations of other men 
were feebly impressed by the representations of a future state, 
which did not hold out the serene sky, and the luxurious enjoy- 
ments, ofan elysium. Men, indeed, must have believed the Gos- 
pel in general, before they believed the doctrine of futurity on its 
authority : they must have been Christian believers before they 
admitted that doctrine; so that this doctrine could not have been 
a cause of the propagation of Christianity. 

3. “ The Miraculous Powers ascribed to the primitive church” 
are assigned as a third cause by the historian, who proceeds 
in a style of the most contemptuous and bitter derision, to 
insinuate that these powers were never possessed. 


The considerations already offered on the subject of miracles,’ 


1 See pp. 130—181. supra. 
® Keith’s Evidence from Prophecy, p.51. note. 
® See pp. 81, 82, 83. 103. supra. 
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to which the reader is referred, prove that miraculous powers 
were not merely ascribed, but actually possessed by the apostles 
and first preachers of Christianity; to which we may add, that 
neither Porphyry, Celsus, Julian, nor any other of its most viru. 
lent enemies, denied, or attempted to deny, the existence and 
reality of those miracles; and Christianity has nothing to fear 
trom the improbable cause (magic) to which they ascribed them, 
Besides, the Christian miracles were liable to peculiar difficulties, 
which obstructed their reception: so that if they had not really 
and indisputably been performed, they neither could nor would 
have been credited. “The multitude of popular gods admitted 
among the heathens did, by necessary consequence, occasion such 
a multitude of pretended miracles, that they insensibly lost their 
force, and sunk in their esteem. Though the philosophers in 
general, and men of reading and contemplation, could not but 
discover the grossness and absurdity of the civil religion, yet this 
could have little effect on the vulgar or themselves :—not on the 
vulgar, because it was the business of the wisest and most politic 
heads zealously to support and encourage them in their practices 
not on themselves, because if they despised their gods, they must 
despise their miracles too.”4 Now, under these circumstances, 
miracles ascribed to the first propagators of Christianity must 
have created an immediate and stubborn prejudice against their 
cause; and nothing could have subdued that prejudice but mira- 
cles really and visibly performed. Mr. Gibbon’s third ‘cause, 
therefore, is as inadequate as the two preceding. i 


4. A fourth cause is “the Pure and Austere Morals of the 
Jirst Christians,” which he reduces to.a mean and timid re- 
pentance for former sins, and to an impetuous zeal in support 
ing the reputation of the society in which they were engaged. 


“ But surely in the eyes of the haughty and jealous Romans, 
such repentance and such zeal must have equally excited opposi- 
tion to Christianity. The first would have provoked contempt 
among persons of their daring self-sufficiency ; and the other 
would have awakened the jealousy of the magistrate. True it is, 
that the Christians had virtues of a nobler kind. It is also true 
that those virtues did ultimately triumph over the scorn and 
malice of their foes; and it is true, that a religion, producing 
such effects on its followers, and deriving success from such 
means, carries with it a presumptive proof of which imposture 
never could boast.” Though the historian ascribes the growth of 
Christianity to the exemplary virtues of its first converts, which 
encouraged others to join their communion, he does not account 
for the exemplary virtues of the first converts themselves ; nor for 
the conversion of abandoned heathens to the Gospel of Christ, 
and to holiness of heart and in life. The virtues of the first 
Christians arose from their faith, and not their faith from their 
virtues. Nothing but a conviction of its truth could have induced 
its first converts to repent, and to require their proselytes to 
repent, as a condition of salvation. 


5. The last secondary cause, mentioned by this writer, is 
“the Union and Discipline of the Christian” church, or “ Re- 
public,” as he is pleased to term it. 


It must be acknowledged that union essentially contributes to 
secure order and stability, and to enlarge the interests of every 
society, but it is an incontrovertible fact, that the Gospel was 
propagated (though perhaps thinly) before its professors were 
sufficiently numerous to establish a discipline, or to form them- 
selves into societies. .And when they increased, their divisions 
(for divisions early rent the church of Christ) must have checked 
its progress ; and their strict discipline was more likely to deter 
men from their communion, than to invite or allure them to it. 
If the Gospel succeeded, not only amidst the furious assaults of 
its enemies, but the no less violent contentions of its friends, we 
must .ook for its success in some other cause than those which 
the sceptical historian has assigned, and which the enemies of 
Christianity have so industriously circulated. The universal 
prevalence, therefore, of the despised doctrine of a crucified law- 
giver, against the allurements of flesh and blood, the blandish- 
ments of the world, the writings of the learned, and the 
sanguinary persecutions of the great and powerful, must ever be 
regarded by every sincere and candid inquirer as an irrefragable 
argument that its original was divine, and its protector almighty. 


Notwithstanding the force and variety of the evidence 


« Weston on the Rejection of Christian Miracles by the Heathen, p. 348. 

5 White’s Bampton Lectures, pp. 138—144. Chelsum’s Remarks on Mr. 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, pp. S—13. Bp. Watson’s Apology for Christianity, 
in a series of letters to Mr. Gibbon, lettersi—v. The wilful misrepresen- 
tations and blunders of the sceptical historian are likewise exposed with 
equal learning and elegance in Mr. Kett’s Bampton Lectures for 1790, 8vo, 
1792 2d edition); and in the late learned and Rev. J. Milner’s treatise, en- 
titled, “Gibbon’s Account of Christianity considered,” 8vo. 1808, (2d edit.» 
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in behalf of Christianity, its opposers continue to object, 
that they do not see realized the pro hecies and intimations 
relative to the universality of the Christian religion 3;—that 
it was rejected by the greater part of the Jews in the pee of 
Christ, and also by the greater part of the Gentiles ;—that a 
large portion of the world at present receives the Koran ;— 
that Christianity is known only to a small portion of man- 
kind ; and, finally, that if the Christian revelation came from 
God, no part of the human race would remain ignorant of it, 
no understanding would fail to be convinced by it. These 
objections are plausible; but, like those alrea y norged in 
the course of this volume, they fall to the ground as soon as 
they are subjected to the test of critical examination. That 
the victorious propagation of the Gospel has not been, hither- 
to, so complete, as to answer the promise of an absolute 
universality, we readily acknowledge, but are in no pain for 
the event ;! as the same oracles which have thus far been 
resent condition of things; and, what 


i th 
Peer pose the when the fulness of the 


is more, assure us of a time to come, 
Gentiles SHALL come 1. Fen 

(1.) The rejection of the Gospel by the unbelieving Jaws, 
who were contemporary with Christ and_his apostles, is no ar- 
gument against the divine original of Christianity. 

The Almighty never acts towards his accountable creatures 
in such a manner as to force their judgment, and irresistibly 
to influence their moral conduct; but on the contrary, leaves 
them in all such instances to the eae pe of their rational 
powers, and to that freedom of will, which are essential to a 
right faith and practice. It depends wholly on ourselves, on 
the affections of the heart, rather than on the acuteness of the 
understanding, whether we will seriously and earnestly ad- 
vert to the evidence, which is offered in See of religious 
truth, and candidly give it a fair, honest, and impartial exami- 
nation. To argue, therefore, either for the credibility, or 
falsehood, of any point of history or doctrine, merely from 
the numbers who receive or reject it, is avery fallacious way 
of informing the judgment; and he must be very little ac- 

uainted with the usual course of the world, who has not 
ound by his own experience, that, as there are some men 
capable of believing the grossest absurdities, so there are 
others equally notorious for questioning, denying, and oppos- 
ing the plainest truths. If, therefore, in the case before us, 
we consider the circumstances and prejudices of the Jews, 
during the time of Christ, we shall be able to account most 
satisfactorily for their infidelity then, as well as for their 
continuance to the present day in rejecting him as the Mes- 
siah ; and shall further derive additional evidence to the truth 
of the Gospel. It is certain that great numbers of Jews and 
devout proselytes were converted at first to eR, 3? 
which plainly showed that it was not destitute of proof or 
truth, and that it was not rejected for want of evidence, but 
for some other reasons, which it is not difficult to assign. 

One great and general cause, to which the infidelity of the 
Jews is to be ascribed, is their wickedness ; which certainly 
is a cause sufficient to produce such an effect. If a man be 
vicious, he is disposed to reject evident truths, and to em- 
brace ridiculous opinions. ‘That vice weakens the under- 
standing, infatuates the judgment, and hinders it from 
discerning between truth and falsehood, especially in matters 
of morality and religion, is a truth not more constantly 
affirmed in the Scriptures than confirmed by reason and ex- 
perience. How wicked the Jews were, is evident from many 
pactecs of the New Testament ;? and Josephus, their own 

istorian and a priest of Jerusalem, informs us of the enor- 
mous villanies practised by them. “It is,” says he, “ im- 

ossible to give a particular account of all their iniquities. 

hus much, in general, it may suffice to say, that there never 
was a city which suffered such miseries, or a race of men 
from the beginning of the world who so abounded in wicked- 
ness.” ..... “I verily believe that if the Romans had de- 
layed to destroy these wicked wretches, the city would have 
either been swallowed up by an earthquake, or overwhelmed 
by the waters, or struck with fire from heaven like another 
Sodom; for it produced a far more impious generation than 
those who suffered such punishment.’! Can it then be a 
matter of astonishment, that the Gospel should meet with 


4 oF ane eaten = yet for an anyone” time, but at the end it shall speak 
and not lie ; though it tarry, wait for it, because it shall sur it wi. 
nottarry.” Habakkuk ii. 3. : sly cone ae 

2 See the proofs of this fact, supra, p. 130. 

3 See an account of the extreme corruption of the Jewish people, infra, 
vol. ii. part iii. chap. vi. sect. iii. 2 

¢ Josephus, De Bell. Jud. lib. v. c. 11. § 5. and c. 13.§6. The whole of his 
fourth, fifth, and sixth books abound with instances of the consummate 
depravity and desperate wickedness of the Jews, 
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st such monsters of iniquity ? How 
could the voluptuous Sadducee digest the doctrines of morti- 
fication and self-denial, of taking up his cross, and following 
the Captain of his salvation through sufferings? How could 
the proud and haughty Pharisee condescend to be meek and 
lowly, and aa of worshipping God in show, learn to 
worship him in spirit and in truth ? What methods could ve 
taken to win those who were resolved to quarrel with every 
one? What reason could prevail on them who were never 
disposed to hear reason, who were always cloudy and sullen, 
self-willed and obstinate, and “exceedingly mad” against 
those who differed from them? What more could be done 
for them who had withstood the last, the utmost means of 
conviction, and had rendered themselves incapable of mercy, 
by blasphemy Se the Holy Spirit of God, by ascribing 
to the power of the devil those miracles which had manifest- 
ly been wrought by the power of God? Vo man, said Jesus 

Yhrist, can come unto me except the Father, which has sent me, 
draw him. (John vi. 44.) No man can embrace the Christian 
religion without the help of divine grace (which neither 
forces the mind, nor controls the irorel Gboeiy of man); and 
divine grace is justly withheld from those who have made 
themselves unworthy of it. In short, a judicial infatuation 
seized the Jews. God left them to that blindness and hard- 
ness of heart, which they by their sins had brought upon 
themselves ; so that they could not see with their eyes, and un« 
derstand with their hearts, and be converted and healed. (John 
xii. 40. 

A ih more evident cause of the rejection of Jesus Christ 
by the Jews is to be found in their strong prejudice, and ad- 
herence to former opinions and practices: by which their 
understandings were blinded and unable to see the evidence 
produced. They were offended at the meanness of his life 
and the ignominy of his death. The prophage had employed 
the loftiest images to set forth the glories of the Messiah ; 
and in describing his spiritual kingdom, had borrowed their 
metaphors from earthly kingdoms. What was thus figura- 
tively spoken, the Jews had expounded literally ; and these 
traditionary expositions, being transmitted from generation 
to generation, produced in the Jews a notion of a migh 
temporal prince; a notion highly gratifying to a people 
whose affairs were on the decline, and whose polity seemed 
to be tending towards dissolution. Impressed with this ex- 
pectation, the Jews would not recognise the Messiah in Jesus 
Christ ; they looked for a prince of they knew not what high 
extraction ; but, with respect to Jesus, they took it for grant- 
ed that he was the carpenter’s son. Having learned from 
their prophets that Bethlehem was to be the place of the 
Messtah’s nativity, because Jesus resided at Nazareth, they 
hastily concluded, that he was born there, and that no good 
thing could come out of Galilee, They were pleasing them- 
selves with gaudy dreams of greatness, with the prospect of 
conquest and empire; but he declared that his kingdom was 
not of this world, and accordingly he taught them,—not how 
to shake off the hated Roman yoke, but how to liberate 
themselves from the greater yoke and tyranny of sin ;—not 
how to triumph over foreign enemies, but how to subdue 
their domestic adversaries, their lusts and vices. They hoped 

joy certain rights and nope: above the rest of man- 
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kind; but Christ came to break down the wall of partition, 
and to unite both Jews and Gentiles as one body, under one 
head. They expected to become lords of the nations, and to 
have Jerusalem for their seat of empire; and were shocked 
to hear that their city and temple would be destroyed, and 
that all who will live godly in Christ Jesus must suffer persecue 
tion.—We know also that, about the time of Christ, there 
arose many false Messiahs and false prophets, who drew 
away much people after them. And even those persons, who 
were too wise to lend an ear to these impostors, would yet 
many of them become unreasonably suspicious, and mislead 
themselves for very fear of being misled by others. Seein 
so many impostors abroad, they would be apt to regard alt 
men as impostors, and reject the true Messiah among so 
many false ones. At length, when they saw him put to an 
ignominious death, that very thing was sufficient to cancel all 
his miracles, and to convince them that he could not be their 
Messiah, little considering that he was the Lamb of God 
that was thus to take away the sins of the world, : 
Besides the preceding prejudices, which were common to 
the Jewish nation collectively, the chief priests, scribes, and 
Pharisees, had particular motives for rejecting the Gospel. 
They hated Christ, because he had reproved and openly ex- 
posed their pride, their hypocrisy, their uncharitableness 
their covetousness, their zeal for traditions; and their ha 
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tred against him disposed them to think ill of him, and to 
do him all il} offices. We need not wonder when we find 
them upon all occasions opposing and calumniating him, if 
we consider that they were a wicked set of men, and that 
he had publicly and frequently reproved them. They were 
highly incensed against him, and in the judgment which 
they made of him, they were directed by their passions, not 
by their reason. Nor did anger and resentment only furnish 
them with prejudices against Christ, but self-interest also 
and worldly policy. The people who had seen the miracles 
of Christ, particularly that miracle by which he had fed a 
great multitude, had at one time, as St. John relates, a de- 
sign to make him their king, concluding, reasonably enough, 
that under such a leader they should be victorious. There- 
fore Christ, if he had been a deceiver, and had entertained 
ambitious designs, might easily have made himself a prince, 
and might have incited the people to shake off the Roman 
yoke, which was grievous to them. 

The chief priests and principal persons among the Jews 
thought, that if Christ should make such an attempt they 
should be ruined, whatsoever the consequences of it were. 
If the Jews under his conduct should endeavour to recover 
their liberties, and fail in it, they knew that the nation would 
be severely punished by the Romans. Nor was their pros- 
pect less bad, if Christ should deliver the people from their 
subjection to a foreign power, and rule over them himself; 
for though they hated the Romans, yet doubtless they thought 
that Christ would be a worse ruler for them than any Roman 

overnor. ‘They knew that he had a bad opinion of them, 
and that he had exposed their vices ; and therefore they con- 
cluded that the establishment of his authority would be the 
ruin of theirs. Thus they were incited not only by resent- 
ment, but, as they fancied, by interest, to deny that Christ 
was the Messiah, to oppose him, and to destroy him; for 
since they were persuaded that the Messiah should be a tem- 

oral king, they could not acknowledge Christ to be the 
Mossialy, unless at the same time they owned him to be their 
king. 

They succeeded in their endeavours, they stirred up the 
eople, they intimidated the governor, they prevailed to have 
Shrist crucified, and by his death they tnought themselves 

at last secure from all these evils. But he arose again, and 
his disciples appeared openly in Jerusalem, working miracles, 
and teaching that Jesus was the Messiah. One would at 
first think that no man could withstand such evidence ; but 
we shall not so much wonder at their obstinacy, if we ob- 
serve that their fears, and, as they thought, their interests, 
led them again to oppose the truth. They considered that 
they were the persons who had represented Christ as a man 
who had lost his senses, a demoniac, an impostor, a ma- 
gician, a violator of the law, a seditious teacher, a rebel, 
an enemy to Cesar, and a false Messiah ; who had instigated 
the people, and who had persuaded Pilate to crucify him; 
they heard that the apostles wrought miracles in the name 
of Christ, and they concluded that, if the eee were per- 
mitted to proceed in this manner, they woul 1 convert a great 
part of the Jews; and they feared that, if the doctrines 
taught by Christ’s disciples were received, they who had 
been his implacable enemies should be accounted not only 
ignorant and blind guides, but dishonest men; that they 
peal not only lose their credit and authority, but be ex- 
posed to the resentment of the incensed multitude; and 
therefore they thought that the best way to secure them- 
selves was to deter and hinder the apostles from apuen ae 
any more in public, and from preaching the Gospel. An 

when the disciples continued to perform the functions of 
their ministry, the high-priest asked them, saying, Did we 
not straightly command you that you should not teach in this 
name? And behold, ye have filled Jerusalem with your doc- 
trine, and intend to bring this man’s blood upon us. (Acts v. 28.) 

Miracles were wrought to convince them ; but when a man 
is violently bent to believe or disbelieve, he is more than 
half persuaded that things are as he desires. They hastily 
concluded that those miracles were either delusions and im- 
postures, or wonderful works performed by the aid of evil 
spirits. 

ivrom these ill dispositions proceeded suitable effects ; for 
they persecuted the first Christians, they accused them to 
the Roman magistrates of sedition, they beat them in their 
synagogues, they imprisoned them, they banished them, they 
put many of them to déath, and strove to the utmost of their 
power to destroy this rising sect. Some! ancient writers 
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assure us, that the Jews took the pains to send persons from 
Jerusalem into all countries, to accuse the Chvistene of 
atheism and other crimes, and to make them as odious as 
they possibly could.? 

Such were the principal causes of the infidelity of the 
Jews, and of their rejection of Christ.as the Messiah, at 
Jirst : nor is it difficult to conceive what may be the reasons 
of their persisting in the same infidelity now. In the first 
place, on the part of the Jews, most (if not all) of the same 
reasons which gave birth to their infidelity continue to nourish 
it, particularly their obstinacy, their vain hopes and expecta- 
tions of worldly greatness, and the false christs and false 
po: who at different times have arisen up among them, 

0 which may be added their want of charitableness towards 
the Christians, and continuing to live insulated from all the 
rest of mankind. All these circumstances, together, present 
great difficulties to their conversion. Secondly, on the part 
of the world, the grand obstacles to the conversion of the 

ews are, the prevalence of Mohammedism and other false 
religions, the schisms of Christians, the unholy lives of 
nominal Christians, and particularly the cruelties which, on 
various pretexts and at different times, have been most un- 
justly inflicted on this unhappy people. 

From the account which we tive given of the obstinacy 
of the Jews, and of the causes whence it arose, it a pears 
that their unbelief is no objection to the truth of the Gael 
The modern Jews, therefore, reason weakly when they say, 
that their ancestors would not and could not have rejected 
Christ, if the miracles related in the Gospel had been really 
wrought. Against this argument we may also observe, that 
it can do no service to a Jew, because it would prove too 
much. It would prove that Moses wrought no miracles, 
since the whole people of Israel often rebelled against him: 
it would prove that many of the prophets recorded in the 
Old Testament were false prophets, because they were per- 
secuted by the Jews. The Jews are not able to give any 
reason why they acknowledge the law of Moses to be a 
divine revelation, which will not directly and more strongly 
establish the truth and authority of the Gospel. 

So far indeed is the infidelity of the Jews from being an 
objection to the argument from prophecy concerning the 
spread of Christianity, that, on the contrary, it corroborates 
that evidence for the truth of the Gospel. For, by their 
infidelity, we gain a great number of unsuspected witnesses 
to the truth of the Old Testament; and, by their dispersion, 
these witnesses abound in the richest and most commercial 
parts of the world. Had the body of the Jews been con- 
verted to Christianity, they might have been supposed to 
conspire with the Christians in forging and compan the 
pintents relating to the Messiah; but now their infidelity 
cuts off all cavils and suspicions of that kind, and makes 
their testimony, like that of sworn enemies, the more favoura- 
ble, the more unquestionable. ik : 

Again, by the infidelity of the Jews, and their dispersion 
in consequence of it, many predictions of Moses and the 

rophets, of Christ and his apostles, are remarkably ful- 
filled ; so that instead of doing disservice to the Christian 
cause, it does it real honour, and tends wonderfully to pro- 
mote and advance it in the world. And after all the changes 
and revolutions, after all the persecutions and massacres 
which they have seen and undergone for more than seven- 
teen hundred years, they still subsist a distinct people in 
order to the completion of other prophecies, that (Rom. xi. 
25, 26.) “when the fulness of the Gentiles is come in, all 
Israel may be saved.’ There is nothing parallel to this 
to be found in history from the creation of the world 
down to this time, and it is no less than a ee mirae 
cle in all ages and countries for the truth of the Christian 
religion. 
esides, it is a great advantage to the Christian religion 
to have been first preached and propagated in a nation of 
unbelievers, as it frees the account of the facts from all sus- 
icion of fraud and imposture. Designing men may easily 
Ee supposed to carry on a trick among their creatures and 
dependants, among those of the same side and party, of the 
same profession and interest; but how was it possible for a 
small number of poor illiterate fishermen and tent-makers to 
succeed in an attempt of this nature among thousands of 
secret spies and open enemies? Nothing but truth, nothing 
but divine truth, and upheld by a divine power, could have 


3 Jortin’s Discourses concerning the Truth of the Christian Religion, 
disc. i. Bp. Newton’s Works, vol. v. dissertation xxix. See also Bp. 
Conybezre’s Sermons, vol. i. serm. 2. and Bp. Kidder’s Demonstration of 


the Meéssias. (Boyle Lectures, vol. i. pp: 105 - 112.) 
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stood the trial and borne down so much malice and opposi- 
tion before it.! pg 

(2.) The rejection of the Gospel by the unbeliev.ng Gee 
who were contemporaries with Christ and his apostles, is no ob- 

ject Yaristianct 
jection to the truth of Chris Ye : 

Many of the arguments which have been pe " the 
preceding pages, with reference to the infidelity of t. e.* a 
may be applied with respect to the Gentile eae who = 
many prejudices in common with the Jews, and some that 
were peculiar to themselves. _ : 

The causes of unbelief, which were common to them with 
the Jews, were, a great corruption of manners the preju- 
dice of education, which led the Gentiles to despise the doc- 
trines and religious rites of Neenonp prone to ex- 
amination ;2 the purity of the precepts of the Gospel, which 
were entirely opposite to their vicious inclinations and prac- 
tices; the temporal inconveniences which attended the pro- 
fession of Christianity, and the temporal advantages which 
might be secured or obtained by rejecting or opposing it ; 
the mean appearance which Christ had made in the world, 
and his ignominious death, which they knew not how to 
reconcile with the divine power ascribed to him by his dis- 
ciples; and the contempt entertained by the philosophers for 
the rank, acquirements, sufferings, an martyrdoms of the 
first Christians, All these things produced in the greater 
part of the Jews an aversion for the Gospel, and they had 
the same effect on the unconverted Gentiles. , 

But besides these causes of unbelief, the Gentiles had 
many others peculiar to themselves. They entertained a high 
notion of the efficacy of magic, of the strength of charms and 
incantations, and of the almost uncontrollable power of their 
demons and demi-gods; and this notion led the greater part 
of them to reject the Christian miracles. They were, more- 
over, extremely careless and indifferent about all religions in 
general ; consequently they had only very imperfect notions 
of the Divine Being, and of the spiritual adoration which 
was due to him alone; and they were offended at the unso- 
ciableness of Christianity, and its utter incompatibility with 
the established worship of their several countries. ; 

Further, the great and powerful men among the Gentiles, 
for want of attending to the intrinsic merits of the new doc- 
trine, and of understanding it thoroughly, were not able to 
reconcile it with their particular views and interests ; much 
less was it to be expected that the priests, artificers, and ar- 
tizans, who lived by the profits of idolatry, would readily 
open their eyes and ears to receive a faith so utterly subver- 
siye of their present gain. Nor would the bad opinion, which 
other nations in general had conceived of the Jews, permit 
them easily to pass a favourable judgment upon the Chris- 
tians, between whom and the Jews they did not, for a consi- 
derable time, make a sufficient distinction ; accounting Chris- 

1 Bp. Newton’s Works, vol. v. p. 142. ‘‘The case of the Jews may be 

useful in correcting a vain opinion which every one almost is sometimes 
apt to entertain, that had he livedin the time of our Saviour and conversed 
with him personally, had he been an ear-witness to his words, an eye-wit- 
ness to his works, he should have been a better Christian, he should have 
resigned all his scruples, and have believed and obeyed without doubt and 
without reserve. Alas! they, who are infidels now, would in all probability 
have been infidels then. The Jews saw the miracles of our blessed Lord 
and yet believed not: ‘ Blessed are they that have not seen and yet have 
believed.’ (John xx. 29.) Ibid. p. 144. The unbelief of the Jews is dis- 
cussed in a clear and gonclusive manner, in the three last discourses of 
Mr. Frank’s excellent ‘‘Hulsean Lectures for 1821, on the Evidences of 
Christianity, as they were stated and enforced in the Ciscourses of our 
Lord: comprising a connected view of the claims which Jesus advanced, 
of the arguments by which he supported them, and of his statements 
respecting the causes, progress, and consequences of infidelity.” Cam- 
bridge, 1821. 8vo. 
_ 2 The state of religion among the Greeks and Romans had a tendency to 
induce this disposition. Christianity had nothing in it to attract their notice : 
it mixed with no politics ;—it produced no fine writers ;—the nature, office, 
and ministry of Jesus would be alien to their conceptions. Its connection 
with Judaism would injure it with the learned heathen, who regarded Jeho- 
vah himself as the idol of the Jewish nation, and this would preclude all 
inquiry among men of education, which accounts also for their silence on 
the subject. In this manner Christianity was treated by Tacitus and by 
Pliny the Elder. Without inquiry, Tacitus disposes of the whole question 
(see p. 83. supra), by calling lt a pestilent superstition,—a proof how little 
he knew or concerned himself about the matter. Letthe reader peruse 
the instructions of Paul to the Roman converts (Rom. xii. 9. xiii. 13.), and 
then judge of this pestilent superstition: or, let him take Pliny’s descrip- 
tion of the conduct and principle of the Christians (see p. 84. supra), and 
then call Christianity a pestilent superstition. On the words of Tacitus 
Dr. Paley founds these observations :—1. The learned men of that age be. 
held Christianity in a distant and obscure view ;—2. But little reliance can 
be placed on the most acute judgments, in subjects which they are pleased 
to despise. If Christianity had not survived to tell its own story, it must 
have gone down to posterity as a pestilent or pernicious supersti op saea | 
This contempt, prior to examination, is an intellectual vice, from which the 
greatest faculties of the mind are not free ;—and,4. We need not be sur. 
prised that many writers of that age did mot mention Christianity, when 
‘hose who did appear to have misconceived its nature and character. See 
Paley’s Evidences, vol. ii. pp. 307—320. where the preceding hints are illus- 
trated at length. , f 
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tianity to be only a particular sort of Judais a, and calling the 
Christians athe’sts, because they taught that the gods of the 
nations were either nothing at all, or dead men, or demons, 
and because they worshipped a spiritual Deity in a spiritual 
manner, and had neither temples nor altars. Afterwards, 
when the Gospel began to spread, and false teachers and 
vicious professors infested the church (as Christ had foretold), 
the Gentiles would not distinguish between the factious heres 
ties (who wished to make themselves heads of parties) and 
the true disciples of Christ: and, as the ancient Christians 
frequently complained, they laid the erimes of these false 
and immoral brethren to the charge of Christianity: nor 
could the singular innocence and piety of the Christians se- 
cuye them from malicious and false accusations. ek 

Lastly, the antiquity of paganism, and the many distin- 

ished blessings which (it was imagined) the propitious in- 
fipnes of their heroes and gods had from time to time con- 
ferred upon their several countries, together with the simple 
and artless manner in which the apostles and first Christians, 
and their followers, propagated a religion that had nothing in 
its external appearance to recommend it,—concurred, in addi- 
tion to the causes already stated, to lessen the force of the 
miracles wrought by Jesus Christ and his apostles ; and pre- 
vented no call number of the rich, the great, and the learned, 
from giving in their names among the earliest converts to 
the faith and obedience which is im Jesus Christ. “Such 
were the prejudices of the Jews and Gentiles, which made so 
many of them unwilling and unfit to receive the Christian 
religion. But there is reason to think that the number of 
unbelievers, among those to whom the Gospel was first 
preached, was not altogether so great as is commonly ima- 
gined. Besides those who professed Christianity, and those 
who rejected and Lite it, there were in all probability 
multitudes between both, neither perfect Christians, nor yet 
unbelievers; they had a favourable opinion of the Gospel, 
but worldly considerations made them unwilling to own it. 
There were many circumstances which inclined them to 
think that Christianity was a divine revelation, but there 
were many inconveniences which attended the open profes- 
sion of it; and they could not find in themselves courage 
enough to bear them; to disoblige their friends and families, 
to ruin their fortunes, to lose their reputation, their liberty, 
and their life, for the sake of this new religion. Therefore 
they were willing to hope, that if they endeavoured to ob- 
serve the great precepts of morality, which Christ had repre- 
sented as the principal part, the sum and substance of reli- 
gion, if they thought honourably of the Gospel, if they never 
spake against it, if they offered no injury to the Christians, 
if they did them all the services that they could safely per- 
form, they were willing to hope that God would accept this, 
and that he would excuse and forgive the rest. 

The account which we have of those times is ve short, 
but enough is said in the New Testament to show that this 
supposition is not groundless, and that many thought and 
acted in this manner ; for we are there told that several believed 
in Christ, but durst not own it, some because they loved the 
praise of men, others because they feared the Jews, because 
they would not be put out of the Synagogue, others because 
they would not part with their possessions. J oseph of Ari-~ 
mathea is said to have been secretly his disciple; Nicode- 
mus seems to have had the same disposition ; and afterwards 
Gamaliel, and other Pharisees who opposed the persecution 
and the punishment of the apostles, were probab y not a lit- 
tle inclined to Christianity. Thus it was then, and thus it 
hath been ever since. Truth has had concealed and timo- 
rous friends, who, keeping their sentiments to themselves, or 
disclosing them. only to a few, complied with established 
errors and superstitions, which they disliked and despised. 
They who are at all acquainted with history know that as 
great number of such examples might be produced. 

“‘ The opposition which the rnd re experienced from the 
Jews and Gentiles arose principally from their vices. To 
this cause the Scriptures ascribe their unbelief, and observe 
that truth is hidden from those who love darkness rather than 
light, whose deeds are evil, who hate to be reformed whose 
minds are carnal and cannot be subject to the law of Goa, 


2 Erasmus, Epist. 583. says, Quid ego potuisse it i i 
periculi comitem fecissem, nisi ut pro ee perient, por ire hyp co 
non vitiasset! Quod si omnia pie Scripsisset, non tastiou afer! pee 
veritatem capite periclitari. Non omnesad martyrium satis habent roboris 
Vereor, ne, si quid inciderit tumultis, Petrum sim imitaturus i 

Father Paul, being asked bya friend how he could hold communion with 
the church of Rome, replied, Deus non dedii mihi spiritum Lutheri. See 
Burnet’s Life of Bedell, p. 16. and Bayle’s Dict. art, eidnerus. ° ? 
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and who have pleasure in unrighteousness. Of such persons 
it is said, that none of them shall understand.’ 

(3.) A third objection to the prophecies that announce the 
universality of the Christian Shion, is founded on the fact, 
that a considerable part of mankind, both in Europe and Asia, 
now embrace Mohammedism, and receive the Koran of Moham- 
med as an inspired book: which they would not do if Chris- 


_ tianaty were really from God. 


Answer. We conceive that the prophecies are fulfilled 
when all parts of the world shall have had the offer of Chris- 
tunity ; but by no means that it shall be upheld among them 
by a miracle, This is contrary to the whole analogy of na- 
ture. God 1 ecaleaaas to the tree, but does not prevent 
its decay. He gives increase to a man, but does not prevent 
his growing infirm. ‘Thus religion, when planted in a coun- 
try, 1s left to the natural course of things ; and if that country 
grows supine, and does not cherish the blessing, it must take 
on itself the consequence. We conceive, therefore, that, 
with regard to all those countries which receive the Koran, 
where the Gospel once flourished, the prophecy has already 
been fulfilled. Indeed, their present state is an accomplish- 
ment of prophecy, inasmuch as it was foretold that such a 
falling away should take place. Not to enter into too minute 
details, it may be remarked, that the seven churches of Asia 
lie, to this very day, in the same forlorn and desolate condition 
which the angel had signified to the apostle John (Rev. ii. 
ill.) ; their candlestick is removed out of its place, their churches 
are turned into mosques, and their worship into the grossest 
superstition. The prevalence of infidel principles on the 
Continent. is notorious; and equally notorious are the at- 
tempts making to disseminate doa in this highly favoured 
ey: Yet all these countries have had the Gospel, and if 
they should hereafter expel it, as the French did a few years 
anes it will be their own fault. The prophecy as been ful- 

ed. 

The opposers of revelation have not failed to contrast the 
rapid progress of Mohammedism with the propagation of 
Christianity; and have urged it as an argument, to show 
that there was nothing miraculous in the extension of 
the religion of Jesus. But, in making this assertion, they 
have either not known, or have designedly suppressed, the 


“connections and means of assistance which favoured Mo- 


hammed, and which leave nothing wonderful in the success 
of his doctrine. That success, however, is satisfactorily ac- 
counted for by the religious, political, and civil state of the 
East at the time the pseudo-prophet of Arabia announced his 
pretensions, and by the nature of his doctrine, as well as by 
the means to which he had recourse for its propagation. 

Mohammed came into the world exactly at the time suited 
to his purposes, when its political and civil state was most 
favourable to a new conqueror. : 

In Arabia Felix, religion was at that time in a most de- 
plorable state. Its inhabitants were divided into four reli- 
gious parties, some of whom were attached to the idolatrous 
worship of the Sabians, who adored the stars as divinities ; 
while others followed the idolatry of the Magi, who wor- 
shipped fire. The Jewish religion had a great many fol- 
lowers, who treated the others with much cruelty; and the 
Christians who were at that time resident there, formed prin- 
cipally an assemblage of different sects, who had taken re- 
fuge among this free people because they were not tolerated 
in the Roman empire. Among the Christian sects in the 
eastern part of the empire, bitter dissensions and cruel ani- 


mosities prevailed, which filled great part of the east with | P 


carnage, assassinations, and such detestable enormities, as 
rendered the very name of Christianity odiousto many. ‘The 
pure doctrines and holy precepts of the Gospel had been de- 

ded into superstitious idolatry ; and the decay of morality, 
in every class, had kept equal pace with that of piety. Un- 
der such a distracted state of religion, it would have been 


highly wonderful if in a short time, Mohammed had not pro- | P 


eured anumerous train of followers. The Christian religion, 
on the contrary, received its origin in a country where the 
only true God was worshipped, and the Mosaic ceremonial 
law (which it abrogated) was universally revered. 

If the corruptions and distresses of Christianity were thus 
signally favourable to the aspiring views of Mohammed, the 
political state of the world at that time contributed not less 

1 Jortin’s Discourses on the Christian Religion, disc. i. pp. 91—94. In the 
preceding part of that discourse, the learned author has discussed, at 
length, the causes of the rejection of Christianity by the Gentiles, which we 
have necessarily treated with brevity. That ‘‘No valid Argument can be 
drawn from the Incredulity of the Heathen Philosophers against the Truth 
of the Christian Religion,” bas been proved by Mr. J. A. Jeremie, in his 
Norrisian Prize Essay, Cambridge, 1826. 8vo. 
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remarkably to the success of the impostor. While the once 
formidable empires of Rome, on the one hand, overwhelmed 
by the fierce incursions of the northern barbarians, and of 
Persia, on the other, distracted by its own intestine divisions, 
were evidently in the last state of decay, Arabia was in every 
respect prosperous and flourishing. Naturally populous in 
itself, it had received a very considerable accession of inha- 
bitants from the Grecian empire; whence religious intole- 
rance had driven great numbers of Jews and Christians to 
seek an asylum in a country, where they might enjoy their 
opinions without interruption, and profess them without dan- 
ger. The Arabians were a free but illiterate people, not de- 
voted like other nations to the extravagances of sensual plea- 
sures, but temperate and hardy, and therefore properly 
qualified for new conquests. This brave people were at that 
time divided into separate tribes, each independent of the 
other, and consequently connected by no political union :—a 
circumstance that greatly facilitated the conquests of Mo- 
hammed. ‘The peoudespi himself was descended from 
a family of much power and consequence; and, by a fortu- 
nate marriage with an opulent widow, was raised, from in- 
digent circumstances, to be one of the richest men in Mecca. 
He was, moreover, endowed with fine and politic talents ; 
and from the various journeys which he made in prosecuting 
his mercantile concerns, had acquired a perfect acquaintance 
with the constitution of the country. ‘These, added to his 
high descent and family connections, could not fail of attract- 
ing attention and followers to the character of a religious 
teacher, in an age of ignorance and barbarism. No such ad- 
vantages of rank, wealth, or powerful connections were pos- 
sessed by Jesus Christ. Of humble descent, bred up in 
poverty, he continued in that state all his life, having fre- 
quently no place where he could lay his head. A man so 
circumstanced was not likely, by his own personal influence, 
to force a new religion, much less a false one, upon the 
world. 

In forming a new religion, Mohammed studied to adapt it 
to the notions of the four religions that prevailed in Arabia; 
making its ritual less burdensome, and its morality more in- 
dulgent. From the idolatry of the Sabians and Magi, he 
took the religious observance of Friday, and of the four 
months in the year, together with various superstitious 
fables concerning the resurrection of the dead and the last 
judgment. From the Jews, to whom he announced himself 
as the Messiah, the conqueror in whom their prophecies 
centered, he borrowed many tales, particularly concernin 
angels, numerous purifications and fasts, the prohibition of 
certain kinds of food, and of usury, and the permission of 
polygamy, and of capricious divorce. From the jarring and 
corrupted Christian sects (to whom he proclaimed himself 
as the Paraclete or Comforter, that was to accomplish the 
yet unfulfilled system of revelation) he derived a variety of 
doctrinal tenets, both false and true, concerning the divine 
decrees, the authority of Jesus, and of the evangelists, the 
resurrection of the body, and the universal judgment of man- 
kind, together with many moral precepts. By this artful 
compilation he united all the four religions of his country, 
and thus procured a more easy admittance for his new doc- 
trine. 

Further, Mohammed established his religion in such a 
manner, that it did not excite against itself the passions of 
men, but on the contrary flattered them in various ways. It 
was easier to perform certain corporeal ceremonies and 
urifications, to recite certain prayers, to give alms, to fast, 
and to undertake pilgrimages to Mecca, than to restrain lusts, 
to suppress all sinful appetites, and to confine those which 
are innocent within proper bounds. Such a system of doc- 
trine, so accommodating to every bad passion,—accom- 
panied by the permission of polygamy and capricious divorce, 
and by the promise of a full enjoyment of gross sensual 
leasures in a future life,—could not fail of procuring him a 
considerable accession of followers, and in no long time 
brought the brave and warlike tribes of Arabia under his 
standard. Far different was the holy and pure doctrine of 
Christ. He and his apostles strictly forbade all sin, required 
of all, without exception, the mortification of their most 
beloved lusts, cancelled the ceremonies of the Jews, and ali 
the foolish superstitions of the heathens. Christ made no 
allowance, granted no indulgence; and yet his religion has 
continued to prevail against the strongest corruptions and 
most inveterate prejudices. Mohammed changed his system 
of doctrine, aa altered his laws and ceremonies, to suit the 
dispositions of the people. He sometimes established one 
law, and then suppressed it; pretending a divine revelaticn 
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for both, though they were inconsistent. But Christ was 
always the same, and his laws were and are invariable. Con- 
scious that his pretended revelation would not bear the test of 
examination, it is death by one of the laws of Mohammed to 
contradict the Koran, or to dispute about his religion. The 
Gospel, on the contrary, was submitted to free inquiry: the 
more strictly it is examined, the brighter do its evidences 
appear; and the rude assaults, which at various times have 
been made against it, have served only to demonstrate its 
divine origin beyond the possibility of refutation. ; 

“The pretensions of ohammed were not accompanied 
by any of those external evidences, which may always be 
expected to confirm and to distinguish a divine revelation. 
To miraculous power, that most infallible test of divine in- 
terposition, he openly disclaimed every pretence, and even 
boldly denied its necessity to confirm the mission of a pro- 
phet.! He deemed it sufficient to appeal to a secret and 
unattested intercourse with an angel, and above all, to the 
inimitable sublimity and excellence of the Koran. To the 
former of these pretences no serious attention is due; for, 
instead of affording any evidence in support of the claims of 
Mohammed, it notoriously wants proofs to establish its own 
authenticity.” With regard to the boasted sublimity and 
excellence of the Koran,—which the pseudo-prophet alleged, 
bore strong and visible characters of an almighty hand, and 
was designed by God to compensate the want of any mi- 
raculous power,—it has been satisfactorily shown not only 
to be far below the Scriptures, both in the propriety of its 
images and the force of its descriptions; but its finest pas- 
sages are acknowledged imitations of them, and like all 
imitations, infinitely inferior to the great original.2 The 
Moslems in proof of their religion appeal to the plenary and 
manifest inspiration of the Koran, They rest the divinity 
of their book upon its inimitable excellence; but instead of 
holding it to be divine because it is excellent, they believe 
its excellence because they admit its divinity. ‘There is 
nothing in the Koran which affects the feelings, nothing 
which elevates the imagination, nothing which enlightens the 
understanding, nothing which improves the heart. It con- 
tains no beautiful narrative, no proverbs of wisdom or axioms 
of morality ; it is a chaos of detached sentences, a mass of 
dull tautology. The spirit which it breathes is in unison 
with the immoral and absurd tenets which it inculcates,— 
savage and cruel ; forbidding those who embrace the Mos- 
lem faith to hold any friendly intercourse with infidels or those 
who rejectit, and commanding them to make war upon the 
latter. Such is the Koran as now extant; but it 1s well 
known that it has received alterations, additions, and amend- 
ments, by removing some of its absurdities, since it was 
first compiled by Mohammed.? The Christian revelation, 
on the contrary, remains to this day as it was written by its 
inspired authors; and the more minutely it is investigated, 
the more powerfully does it appeal to the hearts and minds 
of all who examine it with honesty and impartiality. 

Of the prophetic spirit of Mohammed, we have this soli- 
tary instance. When he went to visit one of his wives, he 
says, that God revealed to him what she desired to say to 
him : he approved of one part and rejected the other. hen 
he told his wife what was in her will to speak to him, she 
demanded of him who had revealed it to fim “ He that 
knoweth all things,”’ said Mohammed, ‘hath revealed it to 
me, that ye may be converted ; your hearts are inclined to do 
what is forbidden. If ye act any thing against the prophet, 
know that God is his protector.” ‘There is not a single cir- 
cumstance to render this relation credible. 

Such were the circumstances that contributed to promote 
the success of Mohammedism; circumstances that in no 
degree appertained to the origin of Christianity. During 
the first sever years, indeed, when the Arabian impostor 
used only peisuasion, and confined his exertions to Mecca, 
it appears that he could reckon no more converts than eighty- 
three men and eighteen women. Contrast with this the 
rapid spread ot Christianity during the same period.4 But 
no sooner was he enabled to assemble a party sufficient to 
support his ambitious designs, than he threw off the mask, 
which was no longer necessary ; and disclaiming the softer 
arts of persuasion and reasoning, immediately adopted a 


1 Hence no credit is due to the miraculous stories related of Mohammed 
by Abulfeda, who wrote the account six hundred years after his death, or 
which are found in the legend of Al Janabi, who lived two hundred years. 

2 Professor White’s Bampton z beranes. BD: 241—252. 

3 See Koran, chi. ii. pp. 22. 25. ch. iii. p. 50. and ch. v. p. 89. Sale’s trans: 
lation, 4to. edit. 

4 See pp. 130 132. supra, 
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quicker and more efficacious mode of conversion. It was 
alleged by the deceiver, that, since a disobedient world had 
diedned or rejected the ineffectual summons, which divine 
mercy had sent in former times by the prophets, who came 
with appeals to the senses and reason of mankind ; it had 
now pleased the Almighty to send forth his last great pro- 
phet, by the strength of his arm and the power of his sword, 
to compel men to embrace the truth. A voluptuous paradise 
and the ne heavens were the rewards of those who 
fought his battles, or expended their fortunes in his cause; 
and the courage of his adheponts was fortified and sharpened 
by the doctrine of fatalism which he inculcated. From all 
these combined circumstances, the success nf the arms and 
religion of Mohammed kept equal pace; nor can it excite 
surprise, when we know the conditions which he proposed 
to the vanquished. Death or conversion was the only choice 
offered to idolaters; while to the Jews and Christians was 
left the somewhat milder alternative of subjection and tribute, 
if they persisted in their own religion, or of an equal partici- 
pation in the rights and liberties, the honours and privileges 
of the faithful, if they embraced the religion of their con- 
querors. 

How different the conduct of Christ! ‘ He employed no 
other means of converting men to his religion, but persuasion, 
argument, exhortation, miracles, and prophecies. He made 
use of ne other force, but the force of truth—no other sword, 
but the sword of the spirit, that is, the word of God. He had 
noarms, no legions to fight his cause. He was the Prince of 
peace, and preached peace to all the world. Without power, 
without support, without any followers, but twelve poor hum- 
ble men, without one circumstance of attraction, influence, or 
compulsion, he triumphed over the prejudices, the learning, 
the religion of his country ; over the ancient rites, idolatry, 
and superstition, over the philosophy, wisdom, and authority 
of the whole Roman empire. Wherever Mohammedisra has 
penetrated, it has carried despotism, barbarism, and igno- 
rance ;> wherever Christianity has spread, it has produced 
the most beneficial effects on nations and individuals, in the 
diffusion of knowledge, in morals, religion, governments, in 
social and personal happiness.’’6 

The continued prevalence of this baleful system of religion 
may be satisfactorily accounted for by the profound ignorance 
of the nature of the human heart, in which Mohammedism 
leaves its votaries,—the want of right moral feeling, which 
accompanies inveterate and universal ignorance,—the vices 
in which it allows its professors to live, and the climates in 
which they live,—the chilling despotism of all Mohammedan 
governments,—and the cunning fraud and extortion which 
universally prevail in them.” 

‘‘Let not then the Christian be offended, or the infidel 
triumph, at the successful establishment and long continuance 
of so acknowledged an imposture, as affording any reasonable 
ground of objection against our holy faith. Let these events 
rather be considered as evidences of its truth,—as accom- 
plishments of the general prediction of our Lord, that false pro- 
phets and false Christs should arise, and should deceive many ; 
and especially of that particular and express prophecy in the 
revelations ot his beloved disciple (Rev. ix. 1, &c.), which 
has been determined by the ablest commentators to relate to 
the impostor Mohammed, and to his false and impious re- 
ligion, which, arising like a smoke out of the bottomless pit, 
suddenly overshadowed the eastern world, and involved its 
wretched inhabitants in darkness and in error.’’8 

(4.) Lastly, it is objected that Christianity is known only 
to a small portion of mankind, and that if the Christian revela- 
tion came from God, no part of the human race would remain 


s “Mohammed established his religion,” says the profound Pascal, ‘ by 
killing others ;—Jesus Christ, by making his followers lay down their own 
lives ; Mohammed, by forbidding his law to be read,—Jesus Christ, by com. 
manding us to read. In a word, the two were so opposite, that if Mo- 
hammed took the way in all human probability tu succeed, Jesus Christ 
took the way, humanly speaking, to be disappointed. And hence, instead 
of concluding that because Mohammed succeeded, Jesus might in like 
manner have succeeded, we ought to infer, that since Mohammed has suc 
ceeded, Christianity must have inevitably perished, 1f it had not been sup 
ported by a power altogether divine.” Thoughts, p. 197. London, 1806, 

* And yet, notwithstanding the facts above stated (such are the shifts to 
which infidelity is driven), it has lately been asserted by an antagonist of 
revelation, that “of the two books” (the Bible and the Koran), ‘‘ the latter’* 
(the Koran) “ has the most truths, and amore impressive moral code ! 1? 

1 The topics above hinted are fully illustrated by Mr. Jowett, in his Chris- 
tian Researches in the Mediterranean, pp. 247—276. i 

® White’s Bampton Lectures, p. 99.; from which masterly work the pre 
ceding sketch of the progress of Mohammedism has been chiefly drawn. 
Less on the Authenticity of the New Testament, pp. 377—385. Bp. Porteus 
on the Christian Revelation, proposition viii. See also Bp. Sumner’s Evi- 
dences of Christianity, chap. vii. on the Wisdom manifested in the Chris 
tian Scriptures, compared with the time-serving policy of Mohammed. 
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sgrerant of it, no understanding would fail to be convinced 
Y tbe ; 
Answer. ‘The opposers of the Christian revelation cannot 
with propriety urge its non-universality as an objection; for 
their religion (if the deism or rather atheism, which they 
wish to propagate, may be designated by that name,) is so 
very far from ee universal, that, for’ one who professes 
deism, we shall find in the world one thousand who profess 
Christianity. Besides, we clearly see that many benefits 
which God has bestowed on men are partial as to the en- 
joyment. Some are given to particular nations, but denied 
to the rest of the world: others are possessed by some in- 
dividuals only of a favoured nation. A moderate know- 
ledge ot history will be sufficient to convince us, that in the 
moral eee of the world, the bounties of Providence, 
as well as mental endowments, and the means of improve- 
ment, are distributed with what appears to us an unequal 
hand. When the objections to this inequality of distribution 
are considered and refuted, the objection arising from the 
patel knowledge of Christianity.is answered at the same 
ime. 

The subject, however, may be viewed in another light. 
Some blessings flow immediately from God to every person 
who pueye them: others are conveyed by the instrumen- 
tality of man; and depend on the philanthropy of man for 
their continuance and extension. The last is the case as to 
the knowledge of Christianity. When it was first revealed, 
it was committed into the hands of the disciples of Jesus ; 
and its propagation in the world ever since has depended on 
their exertions in publishing it among the nations. That 
a melancholy negligence has been too often betrayed, must 
be acknowledged and deplored. But at the same time it 
will be tound, that in numberless instances the most violent 
opposition has been made to the zealous endeavours of 

vhristians ; and that it is owing to the sanguinary persecu- 

tions by the rulers of the world, that the Gospel oes not 
now enlighten the whole habitable globe. If a conqueror, 
followed by his powerful army, desolate a country, and burn 
the cities and villages: and destroy the cattle and the fields 
of corn, and the people perish for cold and hunger, is their 
misery to be ascribed to a want of goodness in God, or to the 
superabounding wickedness of man? ‘The answer will 
equally apply to the subject before us.! 

But the objection will appear less cogent, when it is con- 
sidered that Christianity is not the religion of a day, nor of an 
age; but ascheme of eae that Peale attains its triumphs, 
and which, overcoming all opposition, will ultimately be pro- 
peace throughout the earth. The most enlightened and 

est civilized nations of Europe, Asia, and Africa, have been 
blest with the Gospel; and with regard to the others, to 
whom it has not yet been carried, this favour has been with- 
held from them, because it is ordained that the spreading of 
the Gospel should keep pace with the improvements of rea- 
son. ‘The wisdorn of this appointment is evident. Revela- 
tion is most properly bestowed after the weakness of human 
reason, in its best state, has been demonstrated by experi- 
ence. Besides, it would not have answered the design in- 
tended to be produced by the Gospel, if it had been univer- 
sally spread at the beginning. ‘Te conceptions which the 
converted heathens formed of the true religion were necessa- 
rily very imperfect: hence sprang the great corruptions of 
Christianity which so early prevailed. Had the Christian 
religion been universally propagated in the first ages, it would 
have been diffused in an imperfect form. Nor is this all. 
The partial propagation of the Gospel, with the other objec- 
tions that have been brought against Christianity, having 
rendered its divine original a matter of dispute, the tendency 
of these disputes has been to separate the wheat from the 
chaff (which at the beginning necessarily mixed itself with 
the Gospel), and to ‘aa Christians draw their religion from 
theScripturesalone. It is thus that Christianity, in the course 
of ages, will acquire its genuine form. Then, also, it will 
be surrounded with the greatest lustre of evidence; and al- 
though, for the reason just stated, the Gospel has hitherto 
been confined to cofparatively a few countries, yet we are 
assured that in due time it will be offered to them all, and 
will be diffused over the whole earth, with all its attendant 
blessings. The predictions of the prophets, of Christ, and 
his apostles, relative to the extension of the Gospel, expressly 
announce that it is to be thus progressively diffused, and 
that it will finally triumph, when the earth shall be full 
of the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea. 


s Begue’s Essay on the Divine Authority of the New Testament, p. 235. 
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(Isa. xi. 9.) Through the divine blessing on the labours of 
hundreds of faithful missionaries, who have been and are now 
employed in carrying the Gospel into all lands, we sre creat 
advances actually made in spreading Christianity ; and we 
doubt not but the Gospel will be planted, agreeably to the di- 
vine predictions, in all the vast continents of Africa, Asia, 
America, and in the islands of Austral Asia. 

The sincerity and piety of fallible men, it is true, can never 
do ee to the means which God has graciously vouchsafed ; 
and it will always be a real grief to good men, that, among 
many, there exists little more than the name of Christian. But 
the advocates of Christianity do not pretend that its evidence 
is So irresistible, that no understanding can fail of being con- 
vinced by it; nor do they deny it to have been within the 
compass of divine power, to have communicated to the world 
a higher degree of assurance, and to have given to his com- 
munication a stronger and more extensive influence. But the 
not having more evidence, is not a sufficient reason for reject- 
ing that which we already have. If such evidence were mre- 
sistible, it would restrain the voluntary powers too much, to 
answer the purpose of trial and probation: it would call for 
no exercise of candour, seriousness, humility, inquiry ; no sub- 
mission of passions, interests, and prejudices, to moral evi- 
dence, and to probable truth; no habits of reflection; none of 
that previous desire to learn and to obey the will of God, which 
forms the test of the virtuous principle, and which induces 
men to attend with care and reverence to every credible inti- 
mation of that will, and to resign present advantages and pre- 
sent pleasures to every reasonable expectation of propitiating 
his favour. ‘ Men’s moral probation may be, w other they 
will take due care to inform themselves by impartial consi- 
deration; and, afterwards, whether they will act as the case 
pares upon the evidence which they have. And this, we 
find by experience, is often our probation, in our temporal 
capacity.’”2 

Further, if the evidence of the Gospel were irresisti- . 
ble, it would leave no place for the admission of internal 
evidence ;3 which ought to bear a considerable part in the 
proof of every revelation, because it is a species of evidence 
which applies itself to the knowledge, love, and practice of 
virtue, ay which operates in proportion to the degree of those 

ualities which it finds in the person whom it addresses. 
en of good dispositions, among Christians, are greatly affect- 
ed by the impression which the Scriptures themselves make 
on their minds ; and their conviction is much strengthened by 
these impressions. It is likewise true that they who sin- 
cerely act, or sincerely endeavour to act, according to what 
they believe, that is, according to the just result of the proba- 
bilities (or, if the reader please, the possibilities) in natural 
and revealed religion, which they themselves perceive, and 
according to a rational estimate of consequences, and above 
all, according to the just effect of those principles of gratitude 
and devotion, which even the view of nature generates in a 
well-ordered mind, seldom fail of proceeding fie: This 
also may have been exactly what was designed.‘ _ On the 
contrary, where any persons never set themselves heartily and 
in earnest to be informed in religion,—or who secretly wish it 
may not prove true, and who are /ess attentive to evidence than 
to difficulties, and more attentive to objections than to what 
has long since been most satisfactorily said in answer to them ; 
—such persons can scarcely be thought in a likely way of 
seeing ie evidence of religion, though it were most certainly 
true, and capable of being ever so fully proved. “If any 
accustom themselves to consider this subject usually in the 
way of mirth and sport: if they attend to forms and repres 
sentations, and inadequate manners of expression, instead of 
the real things intended by them (for signs often can be no 
more than inadequately expressive of the things signified) : 
or if they substitute hurnan errors, in the room of divine truth , 
why may not all, or any of these things, hinder some men 
from seeing that evidence which really is seen by others; as 
a like turn of mind, with respect to matters of common he 
culation and practice, does, we find, by experience, hinder 
them from attaining that knowledge and right understanding, 
in matters of common speculation and practice, which more 
fair and attentive minds attain to? And the effect will be 
the same, whether their neglect of seriously considering the 
evidence of religion, and their indirect behaviour with regard 
to it, proceed from mere carelessness, or from the grosser 


2 Butler’s Analogy, partii. chap. vi. p. 227. The whole of that chapter, 
which treats on the objection now under consideration, wil] abundantly 


repay the trouble of a diligent perusal. - : 
2 This sort of evidence is fully stated in the following chapter. 


4 Paley’s Evidences, vol. ii. pp 340—-352, 
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vices; or whether it be owing to this, that forms and figura- 
tive manners of expression, as well as errors, administer oc- 
casions of ridicule when the things intended, and the truth 
itself, would not. Men may indulge a ludicrous turn so far, 
as to lose all sense of conduct and prudence in worldly affairs, 
and even, as it seems, to impair their faculty of reason. | And, 
in general, levity, carelessness, passion, and prejudice, do 
hinder us from being rightly informed, with respect to com- 
mon things; and they may, in like manner, and perme: in 
some farther providential manner, with respect to mora and 
religious subjects, hinder evidence from being laid before us, 
and from being seen when itis. ‘The Scripture! does declare, 
that every one shall not understand. And it makes no differ- 
ence, by what providential conduct this comes to pass: 
whether the evidence of Christianity was, originally and with 
design, put and left so, as that those who are desirous of 
evading moral obligations should not see it; and that honest- 
dee persons should ; or, whether it come to pass by any 
other means.’ Now, that Christianity has been established 
in the world, and is still spreading in all directions, God does 
not work miracles to make men religious; he only sets the 
truth before them, as rational and accountable beings. It 
was and is the merciful design of God, not to condemn the 
world, but to save it,—even to save all, without exception, 
who will listen to the overtures of his eee. He that be- 
lieves and obeys the Gospel shall not finally be condemned, 
but will obtain a complete pardon: while, on the other hand, 
he who wilfully rejects this last great offer of salvation to 
mankind, must expect the consequence. And the ground of 
his condemnation is, that such a person chooses to remain igno- 
rant, rather than to submit himself to the teachings of this 
heavenly revelation. Light (Jesus Christ, the Sun of Right- 
eousness, the fountain of light and life) ¢s come into the world 
(diffusing his beniyn influences every where, and, favouring 
men with a clear and full revelation of the divine will): anw 
yet men have loved darkness rather than light, have preferred 
sin to holiness :—and why !—Because their deeds were evil. 
The bad man avoids the truth which condemns him; while 
the good man seeks it, as the ground-work and proof of his 
actions.® 

It were no difficult task to adduce other examples of the 
fulfilment of prophecy, if the limits necessarily assigned to 
this section would permit: we shall therefore add but two 
more instances in illustration of the evidence from prophecy. 

The first is, the long apostasy and general corruption of 
the professors of Christianity, so plainly foretold, and under 
such express and particular characters, in the apostolic writ- 
ngs; which, all the world may see, has been abundantly ful- 
filled in the church of Rome. Who that had lived in those 
days, when Christianity was struggling under all the incum- 
bent weight of Jewish bigotry and pagan intolerance and 
persecution, could from the state of things have possibly con- 
jectured, that arising sect, every where spoken against, would 
ever have given birth to a tyrant, who would oppose and exalt 
himself above all laws, human and divine, sitting as God in 
the temple of God, and claiming and swaying a sceptre of 
universal spiritual empire ? Who, that beheld the low estate 
of the Christian church in the first age of its existence, could 
ever have divined that a remarkable character would one day 
arise out of it, who should establish a vast monarchy, whose 
coming should be with all power, and signs, and lying won- 
ders (pretended miracles), and with all deceivableness of un- 
righteousness, commanding the worship of demons, angels, 
or departed saints; forbidding to marry, and commanding to 
abstain from meats? Tn short, we see the characters of the 
beast, and the false prophet, and the harlot of Babylon, now ex- 
emplified in every particular, and in a city that is seated upon 
seven mountains: so that, if the pontiff of Rome had sat for 
his picture, a more accurate likeness could not have been 
drawn.4 ‘The existence of these monstrous corruptions of 


1 Dan. xii. 10. See also Isa. xxix. 13, 14. Matt, vi. 23. i. 25. iii 
H, 12. John iii. 19. v. 44. 1 Cor. ii. 14” and 2 Cor. iv. 4. ote He a: 
that affectionate as wellas authoritative admonition, so very many times in- 
sulcated, Ize that hath ears to hear, let him hear. ’Grotius saw so strongly 
the thing intended in these, and other passages of Scripture of the like 
sense, as to say, that the proof given to us of Christianity was less than it 
pnghl Pate pert for this very Duryore: Ut ita sermo evangelii tanquam lapis 
esset ius ad quem ingenia sanabilia explorare . De i 
lib. ii. pavands the end. ; nee De Nee 

® Butler’s Analogy, part li. ch. vi. pp. 272, 273. 

3 The topics above considered are ably discussed and illustrated in vari- 
ous other points of view, in Mr. Lonsdale’s three discourses, entitled ‘“Some 
popular Objections against Christianity considered, and the general Cha- 
ba Si sag eats eee 8vo. London, 1820. 

+ On the New Testament prophecies respecting the pa) ichri 
weil as those of Daniel) see Bp. Newton’s Di dere tions, pee Ag 
latroductior to Prophecy, sermons 7. and 8. (Works, vol. v. pp. 171-232.) 
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the purity and simplicity of the Gospel, which no human 
penetration could have foreseen, is a great confirmation and 
standing monument of the truth of the Gospel, and demon- 
strates the divine inspiration of those persons who wrote these 
books, and cireumstantially predicted future events and future 
corruptions of religion, infinitely beyond the reach of all con- 
ception and discernment merely human. | 

The other instance alluded to, is the present spread of infi- 
delity, in various parts of the professedly Christian world, 
the efforts of which to subvert the Christian faith (we know) 
will ultimately be in vain, ‘for the gates of hell shall not 
prevail” against the church of Christ. Among the various 
signs of the dast days, that is, during the continuance of the 

essiah’s kingdom, or the prevalence of Christianity in the 
world, it is foretold that ‘¢ there shall come scoffers and mockers, 
walking after their own lusts, who separate themselves by apos- 
tasy, sensual, not having the spirit, lovers of their ownselves, 
covetous, boasters, proud, blasphemers, disobedient to parents, 
unthankful, unholy, without natural affection, truce-breakers, 
false accusers, incontinent, fierce, despisers of those that are peer 
traitors, heady, high-minded, lovers of pleaswre more than lovers 
of God; hang a form of godliness, but denying the power 
thereof.” (2 Pet. iii. 3. Jude 18,19. 2 Tim. iii. 2—5.) 
These predictions point out the true source of all infidelity, 
and of men’s motives for scoffing at religion. 

The gospel of Jesus Christ is pure and holy ; it requires 
holiness of heart and of life, and enjoins submission to civil 
ae ty aa as an ordinance of God. The safety of all states 

epends upon religion ; it ministers to social order, confers 
stability upon government and laws, and gives security to 
property. ‘Religion, unfeignedly loved, perfecteth men’s 
abilities unto all kinds of virtuous services in the common- 
wealth ;”” while infidelity, zmmorality, and sedition usually go 
hand in hand. Jn the present state of the world, infidelity is 
elosely allied with the revolutionary question ; and, generally 
speaking, those who are eager to revolutionize all existing 
pore, under the ostensible pretence of promoting the 
iberty and prosperity of mankind, are alike infidels in pre- 
cept and in practice. The one is a necessary consequence 
of the other, for scepticism subverts the whole foundation of 
morals ; it not only tends to corrupt the moral taste, but also 

romotes the growth of vanity, ferocity, and licentiousness.* 

ence, presumptuous and impatient of subordination, these 
“* scoffers’’ and “* mockers” wish to follow the impulse ot 
their own lusts and depraved passions, and consequently hate 
the salutary moral restraints imposed by the Gospel. The 
religion of Christ is a code of laws as well as a system of 
doctrines ; a rule of practice as well as of faith. It has cer- 
tain conditions inseparably connected with the belief of it, to 
which there is but too often a great unwillingness to submit. 
Belief, to be reasonable and consistent, must include obedi- 
ence; and hence arises the main objection to it. Cherishin 
unchristian dispositions and passions in their bosoms, ad 
very frequently also devoted to unchristian practices which 
they will not consent to abandon,—men pretend to decide 
upon the evidences of a religion from bic they have little 
to hope and much to fear, if it be true.” Therefore, they 
labour to prove that the Gospel is not true, in order that they 
may rid themselves of its injunctions; and, to save them- 
selves the trouble of a fair and candid examination, they copy 
and reassert, without acknowledgment, the oft-refuted objec- 
tions of former opposers of revelation. And, as ridiculin 
religion is the most likely way to depreciate truth in the sight 
of the unreflecting multitude, scoffers, having no solid argu- 
ment to produce against revelation, endeavour to burlesque 
some parts of it, and falsely charge others with being contra- 
dictory; they then affect to laugh at it, and get superficia! 
thinkers to laugh with them. At length they succeed in per- 
suading themselves that it is a for: ery, and then throw the 
reins loose on the neck of their evil propensities. The his- 
tory of revolutionary France,—the avowed contempt of reli- 
gion, morbid insensibility to morals, desecrated abbaths,é 
and abandonment to amusements the most frivolous and dissi- 
pating, which still prevail in that country, as well as on other 


Kett on Prophecy, vol. ii. pp. 1—61. A compendi i ic: 
bee ies ote nee i Pendious view of these predic 


576-600. acknight’s Truth of the Gospel History, pp. 


5 The topics above alluded to are illustrated with unequalled 
and eloquence by the Rev. Robert Hall, in his discourse on Modern fafideli 
ty, considered with respect to its influ 


] t ence on society. The experience of 
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parts of the Continent,—the rapid strides with which infi- 
delity is adygncing in various parts of the world, and the ef- 
forts which at this time are making to disseminate the same 
deadly principles among every class of society in our own 
country, are all so many confirmations of the truth of the New 
Testament Pep recs: But the spirit which predicted these 
events is the very same which was poured out upon the 
Bist os, and enlightened their minds with the knowledge 
of the Gospel; therefore the apostles, who wrote the New 
pe iement had the Spirit of God, and were enlightened 
y it. 

The preceding instances of prophecy and its accomplish- 
ment are only a few, in comparison of those which might 
have been adduced: but they are abundantly sufficient to 
satisfy every candid and sincere investigator of the evidences 
of divine revelation, that the writings which contain them 
could only be composed under divine inspiration; because 
they relate to events so various, so distant, and so contingent, 
that no human foresight could by any possibility predict 
them. The argument from prophecy is, indeed, not to be 
formed from the consideration of single prophecies, but from 
all the prophecies taken together, and considered as making 
one system ; in which, from the mutual connection and de- 
pendence of its parts, preceding prophecies prepare and illus- 
trate those which follow, and these again reflect light on the 
foregoing : just as in any philosophical system, that which 
shows the solidity of it is the harmony and consistency of 
the whole, not the application of it in particular instances. 
Hence, though the evidence be but small, from the comple- 
tion of any one prophecy taken separately, yet that evidence 
being always something, the amount of the whole evidence 
resulting from a great number of prophecies, all relative to 
the same design, is very considerable; like many scattered 
rays, which, though each be weak in itself, yet, concentred 
into one point, shall form a strong light, and strike the senses 
very powerfully. This evidence is not simply a growing 
evidence, but is, indeed, multiplied upon us from the number 
of reflected lights, which the several component parts of such 
a system reciprocally throw upon each; till at length the 
conviction rises into a high degree of moral certainty.! 

VY. Osszecrions have been made to the darkness and un- 
certainty of prophecy ; but they arise from not duly consider- 
ing its manner and design. The /anguage has been assigned 
as one cause of its obscurity, and the indistinctness of its re- 
presentation as another, but with how little reason or pro- 
priety the following considerations will evince. ‘ 

Answer.—l. As prophecy is a peculiar species of writing, 
it is natural to expecta peculiarity in the Lancusce of whic 
it makes use. Sometimes it employs plain terms, but most 
commonly figurative signs. It has symbols of its own, which 
are common to all the prophets ; but it is not on this account 
to be considered as a riddle. The symbols are derived from 
the works of creation and providence, from the history of the 
Jews, and of the nations with whom they were most closel 
connected, or by whom they were most violently opposed. 
These symbols have their rules of interpretation, as uniform 
and as certain as any other kind of language :? and whoever 
applies his mind with patience and attention to the subject 
will be able to understand the general scheme of prophecy, 
and the colour of the events foretold, whether prosperous or 
zalamitous ; though he may be utterly unable to discover to 
what person, or precise time and place, they are to be ap- 

lied. 

2. With regard to the alleged objection, of want of clear- 
ness in prophecy, arising from an Inpistinct RepreseNTATION 
oF THE Evenr, it should be remembered that, if some prophe- 
cies be obscure, others are clear: the latter furnish a_proof 
of the inspiration of the Scriptures; the former contain no- 
thing against it. In many instances, the obscurity is ac- 
zounted for, from the extensive grasp of prophecy. Some 
predictions were to have their accomplishment in the early 
ages of the church, and were peculiarly designed for the bene- 
fit of those to whom they were immediately delivered: on 
which account they were more plain. This remark applies 
more particularly to the prophecies contained in the New 
Testament. There are other predictions, designed for the 
benefit of those who lived in after-ages, particularly the mid- 
dle ages. To the first Christians these were obscure; but 
when the time advanced towards their accomplishment, the 


1 Bp. Hurd’s Introduction to tne study of Prophecy. (Works, vol. v. p. 39.) 
4 On the Interpretation of the Prophetic Language, of the Scriptures, see 
vol, ii. part ii. bookii. chapter v. 
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veil was gradually drawn aside, and they were more clearly 
seen, ae better understood. Another class of predictions 
looked forward to the latter ages of the church. These ap- 
or obscure both to the first Christians and to those who 
ived in the middle ages : but, when that generation a eared, 
for whose use it was the Divine Will that they gaoald' be left 
on record, light began to shine upon them ; and the minds 
of men were awakened to look out for their accomplish- 
ment in some great events, which would display the glory 
of God, and advance the happiness of his servants. In 
ee way the obscurity of many prophecies will he accounted 
or. 

3. Another reason for throwing a veil over the face of pro- 
phecy, whether by its peculiar symbols or by a dark repre- 
sentation, will appear, on considering the NarTure or THE 
Supsecr. Some of the events predicted are of such a nature, 
that the fate of nations depends upon them; and they are te 
be brought into existence 5 the instrumentality of men. If 
the prophecies had been delivered in plainer terms, some per- 
sons would have endeavoured to hasten their accomplish- 
ment, as others would have attempted to defeat it : nor would 
the actions of men appear so free, or the providence of God 
So conspicuous in their completion. ‘The obscurity of pro- 
phecy was further necessary to prevent the Old Testament 
economy from sinking too much in the estimation of those 
who lived under it. At served, merely to erect the expecta- 
tion of better things to come, without indisposing men from 
the state of discipline and improvement, which was designed 
to prepare for futurity. The whole Jewish dispensation was 
a kind of prophecy, which had both an immediate and. ulti- 
It immediately separated the Jews from the other 
nations, and preserved the holy oracles, committed to their 
custody, from being corrupted by idolatrous intercourse ; and 
it ultimately maintained the hope of the Messias and his 
reign. The illustration of this view of the ancient Jewish 
law and constitution is the subject of the epistles to the Gala- 
tians and Hebrews; that “the law was a schoolmaster to 
lead men to Christ’—“ that it was the shadow of good things 
to come, but the body was Christ.” 

‘“‘'The dispensation of prophecy appears to have been ac- 
commodated with great wisdom to the state of the church in 
every age, to comfort the people of God and to confirm their 
faith, according as they and the state of religion required it. 
On Adam’s fall, on Abraham’s separation from an idolatrous 
world, on the dispensation of the new economy by Moses, on 
the Babylonish captivity, and on the commencement of 
Christianity, prophecies were communicated with a growing 
light ; and they will become more and more luminous with 
the progress of events to the end of the world.’” 

But though some parts of the prophetic Scripture are ob- 
scure eaeneh to exercise the church, yet others are sufficientl 
clear to illuminate it; and the more the obscure parts are ful- 
filled, the better they are understood. In the present form 
of prophecy men are left entirely to themselves and they 
fulfil the prophecies without intending, or thinking, or know 
ing that dey do so. The accomplishment strips off the ven, 
and the evidence of prophecy appears in all its splendow. 
Time, that detracts something from the evidence of other 
writers, is still adding something to the credit and authority 
of the prophets. Future ages will comprehend more than 
the present, as the present understands more than the past ; 
and the perfect accomplishment will produce a perfect know- 
ledge of all the prophecies. Men are sometimes apt to think 
that, if they could but see a miracle wrought in favour of re- 
ligion, they would readily resign all their scruples, believe 
without doubt, and obey without reserve. The very ne 
which is thus desired we have. We have the greatest an 
most striking of miracles in the series of Scripture prophecies 
already accomplished :—accomplished, as we have seen, in 
the present state of the Arabians, Jews, Egyptians, Ethiop. 
ans, ‘I'yre, Nineveh, Babylon, the four great monarchies, the 
seven churches of Asia, Jerusalem, the corruptions of the 
church of Rome, &c. &c. ‘“ And this is not a transient mira- 
cle, ceasing almost as soon as performed ; but is permanent. 
and protracted through the course of many generations. Itis 
not a miracle delivered only upon the report of others, hut is 
subject to our own inspection and examination. It is nota 
miracle delivered only upon the report of others, but is open 
to the observation and contemplation of all mankind; and 
after so many ages is still growing, still improving to future 
ages. What stronger miracle, therefore, can we require for 


# Dr. Ranken’s Institutes, p. 350. 
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our conviction ? t 
tual? If we reject the evidence of prophecy, neither would 
we be persuaded though one rose from the dead. What can 
he plainer? We see, or may see, with our own eyes, the 
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lished ; and if the Scripture pro 
the Word 


hecies are accomplished, the Scriptures must be } 
: : 4 : the Chris 


of God; and if the Scripture is the Word of God, 
tian Religion must be true.””! 


CHAPTER V. 


INTERNAL EVIDENCES OF THE INSPIRATION OF THE SCRIPTURES. . 


Tue arguments from miracles and prophecy contained in | brought death into the world, together with all the miseries 
the preceding chapter, form what has been termed the external'!to which the human race is now obnoxious; but that the 


evidence that the Scriptures are the inspired Word of God ; and 
without seeking for additional testimony, we might safely 
rest the divine authority of the Bible on those proofs. ‘There 
are, however, several internal evidences, which, though not so 
obviously striking as miracles and prophecy, come home to 
the consciences and judgments of every person whether learned 
or illiterate, and leave infidels in every situation without ex- 
cuse. These internal evidences are, the sublime doctrines 
and the purity of the moral precepts revealed in the Scrip- 
tures,—the harmony subsisting between every part,—their 
miraculous preservation,—and the tendency of the whole to 
promote the present and eternal happiness of mankind, as 
evinced by the blessed effects which are invariably produced 
by a cordial reception and belief of the Bible,—together with 
the peculiar advantages possessed by the Christian revelation 
over all other religions. 





SECTION I. 


THE SYSTEM OF DOCTRINE, AND THE MORAL PRECEPTS, WHICH 
ARE DELIVERED IN THE SCRIPTURES, ARE SO EXCELLENT, AND 
§0 PERFECTLY HOLY, THAT THE PERSONS WHO PUBLISHED 
THEM TO THE WORLD MUST HAVE DERIVED THEM FROM A 
PURER AND MORE EXALTED SOURCE THAN THEIR OWN ME- 
DITATIONS. 


Noruine false or immoral can be taught by a God of 
truth and holiness. Accordingly, the account of the Almighty 
and of his perfections, and the moral precepts which are con- 
tained in the Scriptures, commend themselves to our reason, 
as worthy of the highest and most excellent of all beings. 
In order, however, that we may form a just and correct idea 
of the doctrines and duties of religion, which are offered to 
our consideration in the Bible, it will be necessary to take a 
brief view of them from the beginning. ‘The sacred volume 
opens with that which lies at the foundation of religion,—an 
account of the creation of the world by the Almighty, which 
is there described in a plain and familiar manner, accommo- 
dated to the capacities of man, and with a noble simplicity ; 
together with the original formation of man, who is represent- 
ed as having been created after the divine image, invested 
with dominion over the inferior creation (but with a reserva- 
tion of the obedience which he himself owed to God as his 
sovereign Lord), and constituted in a paradisaical state,—a 
happy state of purity and innocence. (Gen. i. ii.) In this 
account there is nothing but what is agreeable to right reason, 
as well as to the most ancient traditions which have obtained 
among the natioris. We are further informed that man fell 
from that state by sinning against his Maker,? and that sin 


- Bp. Newton on Prophecy, vol. ii. pp. 412—416. Bogue on the Divine 
Authority of the New Testament, pp. 169—171. 

2 The particular injunction, which (Moses tells us) was laid upon our first 
parents, not to eat of the fruit of a particular tree (Gen. ii. 17.), has been 
a favourite subject of sneer and cavil with the opposers of revelation. A 
little consideration, however, will show that it had nothing in it unbecoming 
the supreme wisdom and goodness. For, since God was pleased to consti- 
tute man lord of this inferior creation, and had given him so large a grant 
and so many advantages, it was manifestly proper that he should require 
some particular instance of homage and fealty, to be a memorial to man of 
his dependence, and an acknowledgment on his part that he was under the 
dominion of a higher Lord, to whom he owed the most absolute subjection 
and obedience. And what instanve of homage could be more proper, cir- 
cumstanced as man then was, than his being. obliged, in obedience to the 
divine command, to abstain from one or more of the fruits of paradise? It 
pleased God to insist only upon his abstaining from one, at the same time 
that he indulged him in full liberty as to all the rest; and this served both 
as an act of homage to the Supreme Lord, from whose bountiful grant he 
held paradise and all its enjoyments, and was also fitted to teach our first pa- 
rents a noble and useful lesson of abstinence and self-denial,—one of the 
most necessary lessons in a state of probation; and also of unreserved 
submission to the authority and will of God, and an implicit resignation to 





merciful Parent of our being, in his great goodness and com- 
passion, was pleased to make such revelations and discoveries 
of his grace and mercy, as laid a proper foundation for the 
faith and hope of his offendene creatures, and for the exercise 
of religion towards him. (Gen. iii.) Accordingly, the re- 
ligion delivered in the Scripture is the religion of man in his 
lapsed state; and every one who impartially and carefully 
investigates and considers it, will find that one scheme of re- 
ligion and of moral duty, substantially the same, is carried 
throughout the whole, till it was brought to its full perfection 
and accomplishment by Jesus Christ. This religion may be 
considered principally under three periods, viz. the religion 
of the patriarchal times,—the doctrines and precepts of the 
Mosaic dispensation,—and the doctrines and precepts of the 
Christian revelation.? 


§ 1. A CONCISE VIEW OF THE RELIGION OF THE PATRIARCHAL 
TIMES. 


Patriarchal Doctrines concerning, I. The Nature and Attri- 
butes of God; Il. His Worship; and, II. The Moral 
Duties of Man. 


I. Tue book of Genesis exhibits to us a clear idea of the 
Patriarchal Theology. We learn from it that God is the 
creator of all things (i.), as well as the governor of all things, 
by his general and particular providence (xiv. 19. xlv. 5. 7, 8. 
1. 20. xxii. 8. 13, 14.) ; that he is everlasting (xxi. 33.) ; om- 
niscient, for none but God can know all things, whether past 
or future (ili. 8—10. xv. 3—16. xviii. 18. compared with 
Exod. i. 7.) ; true (Gen. vi. 7. compared with vii. xvii. 20. 
compared with xxv. 16. xxviii. 15. compared with xxxii. 10.); 
almighty (xvii. 1. xviii. 14. xxxv. 11.) ; holy and just (xviii. 
25. with xix.) ; kind (xxiv. 12.) ; supreme (xiv. 19.) ; merci- 
ful (xxxii. 10.); and long-suffering (vi. 3.); gracious to- 
wards those who fear him (vi. 8.); and that, though he 
sometimes tries them (xxii. 1.), yet he is always with them 
(Xxv1. 3. xxvili. 15, xxxix. 2,3. 21, 22.), and has an especial 
regard for them. (xv. 1. xviii. 17. 26—32. xix. 22. xx. 6. 
XXV. 21. xxvi. 12. xxviii. 15. xxix. 32. xxxi. 42.) We learn 
further, that God is not the author of sin (i. 31.); and that, 
since the fall, man is born prone to evil. (vi. 5. viii. 21.) 


the supreme wisdom and goodness. It tended to habituate them to keep 
their sensitive appetite in subjection to the law of reason; to take them off 
from too close an attachment to inferior sensible good, and to engage them 
to place their highest happiness in God alone; and, finally, to keep their 
desire after knowledge within just bounds, so as to be content with know. 
ing what was really proper and useful for them to know, and not presume 
to pry with an unwarrantable curiosity into things which did not belong to 
them, and which God had not thought fit to reveal. Leland’s View of the 
Deistical Writers, vol. ii. pp. 144, 145. The objection here briefly answered 
is fully treated and refuted by the same learned writer in his Answer to 
Christianity as old as the Creation, vol. ii. ch. 15. 

3 To avoid unnecessary repetitions of references to authorities, the reader 
is informed (besides the authors incidentallycited for some particuiar topics} 
the following sections are drawn up from a careful examination of Dr. Le. 
land’s View of the Deistical Writers, vol. ii. pp. 377—416., and his incompara. 
ble work on the Advantage and Necessity ofthe Christian Revelation, 2vols 
8vo.; Bp. Gibson’s Pastoral Letters, 12mo.; Dr. Randolph’s Discourses, 
entitled “The Excellency of the Jewish Law Vindicated,” in the second 
volume of his ‘‘ View of our Blessed Saviour’s Ministry,” &c.; the Ency- 
clopedia Biblica of Alstedius, 8vo. Francofurti, 1625: "Mr. Faber’s Hore 
Mosaice; Dr. Graves’s Lectures on the Pentateuch; the Collection of the 
Boylean Lectures; Abbadie, Traité de la Verité de la Religion Chrétierne 
tome ii. ; and Vernet, Traité de la Vérité de la Religion Chretienne tomes 
ii. iii. See also Mr. T. Erskine’s Remarks on the Internal Evidence ot 
Christianity (London, 1821, 12mo.); which an e:ninent professor justly 
says, “‘are written with unction and eloquence, and are designed chiefly 
to show that the doctrines of the Gospel are taught not abstractly, but by 
facts on which they are grounded; that they are thus more easily appre- 
hended and retained, and produce a more powerful effect on the mind and 
conduct; that they remove every obstruction out of the way of our access 
to God; they encourage our attachment to him, and stimulate us to serve 
cue by a poly obestencaete a ents soeir objaet is, to bring the character 
ro) an into harmony wi e character of God.” Ig : 
ofinecleey, 0 330;} (Dr. Ranken’s Institutes 


Secr. I. § 21 


The patriarchs cherished a hope of the pardoning mercy of 
God towards_penitent sinners (iv. 7.), and confided in him, 
as the judge of all the earth (xviii. 25.), and the great re- 
warder of them that diligently seek him ; which reward they 
expected, not merely in this present evil world, but in a 
future state: for we are told that they sought a better country, 
that is, an heavenly. (v. 22. 24. compared with Heb. xi. 5. 
XXvill. 13. compared with Matt. xxil. 31, 32. and xxv. 8. 
compared with Heb. xi. 10. 14—16.) To the preceding 
points we may add, that a hope was cherished from the be- 

inning, originally founded on a divine promise of a great 
Saviour, who was to deliver mankind from the miseries and 
ruin to which they were exposed, and through whom God 
was to make the fullest discoveries of his grace and mercy 
towards the human race, and to raise them to a high degree 
of glory and felicity. (iil. 15. xii. 3. xvii. 19. xxii. 18. xxvi. 
4. xlix. 10.) 

Il. These were the chief principles of the Religion of the 
Patriarchs, who were animated by a strong sense of their obli- 
gation to the practice of piety, virtue, and universal right- 
eousness. They held thatit was the duty of man to fear God 
(xxil. 12. xxx1. 53. xlii. 18.); to bless him for mercies re- 
ceived (xiv. 20. xxiv. 27. 52.); and to supplicate him with 
profound humility (xvii. 18. xviii. 22. e¢ seg. xxiv. 12—14.); 
that the knowledge of God is to be promoted (xii. 8. xxi. 
33.) ; vows made to him are to be performed (xxviii. 20. 
xxxy. 1—3.); and that idolatry is to be renounced. (xxxv. 
2—4.) With regard to the external rites of religion, the 
Most ancient on record is that of offering sacrifice to God 
(ili. 21. iv. 3, 4. vill. 20, ye and its having so early and 
universally obtained among all nations, and in the most an- 
cient times, as a sacred rite of religion, cannot be otherwise 
accounted for, than by supposing it to have been a part of the 
primitive religion, original 
to the first ancestors of the human race, and from them trans- 
mitted to their descendants. The Sabbath also appears to 
have been observed by the patriarchs. 'There is, indeed, no 
direct mention of it before the deluge: but, after that catas- 
trophe, it is evident that the observance of it was familiar to 
Noah; for he is represented twice as waiting seven days be- 
tween his three emissions of the dove. (viil. 10.12.) And 
if Noah was acquainted with the consecration of the Sabbath, 
his ancestors could not have been ignorant of it. 

Ill. The Moral Duties between man and man are likewise 
clearly announced, either by way of precept or by example: 
more particularly the duties of children to honour their pa- 
rents Ge 23, 24.), and of parents to instil religious principles 
into the minds of their offspring, and to set them a good ex- 
ample (xvili. 19.); and of servants to obey their masters. 
(xvi. 9.) Wars may be waged in a good cause. (xiv. 14— 
20.) Anger is a sin in the sight of God (iv. 5, > ;_strifes 
are to be avoided (xiii. 8, 9.) ; murder is prohibited (iv. 8— 
12. 15. ix. 6.) ; hospitality to be exercised (xviii. 1. xix. 1.), 
and also forgiveness of injuries. (1. 18—20.) Matrimony is 
appointed by God (i. 28. 1i. 18. 21—24.), from whom a vir- 
uous wife is to be sought by oles (xxiv. 7. 12.); and a 
wife is to be subject to her husband. (ili. 16.) All improper 
alliances, however, are to be avoided. (vi. 1, 2.) Children 
are the gift of God (iv. 1. xxv. 21. xxx. 2. 22.) ; and adul- 
tery and all impurity are to be avoided. (xx. 3. 7. 9. Xxxix. 
9, xxxiv. 7. XXXviil. 9.)! 

The Patriarchal Religion, as above described, seems to 
have been the religion of Adam after his fall, of Abel, Seth, 
Enoch, and the antediluvian patriarchs; and afterwards of 
Noah, the second parent of mankind, and of the several 
heads of families derived from him, who ru Sa carried it 
with them in their several dispersions. ut above all, this 
religion was signally exemplified in Abraham, who was 
illustrious for his faith, piety, and righteousness, and whom 
God was pleased to favour with special discoveries of his 
will. From him descended many great nations, among whom 
this religion, in its main principles, seems to have been pre- 
served, of which there are noble remains in the book of Job.? 
There were also remarkable vestiges of it, for a long time, 
among several other nations ; and indeed the belief of one 
supreme God, of a providence, of a hope of pardoning 
merey, asense of the obligations of piety and virtue, and of 
the acceptance and reward of sincere obedience, and the ex- 
pectation of a fature state, were never entirely extinguished. 
And whosoever among the Gentiles at any time, or In any 


+ Maldenhawer, Introd. in Libros Canonicos Vet. et Nov. Test. pp. 19—21. 
2 An ontline of the patriarchal doctrines of religion, as contained in the 
pook of Job, is given infra, vol. ii. part i. chapter ili. sect. i. 9 x, 
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nation, feared God and was a worker of righteousness, might 
be justly regarded as of the patriarchal religion. But, in 


_process of time, the nations became generally depraved, and 


sunk into a deplorable darkness and corruption; and the 
great principles of religion were in a great measure over 
whelmed with an amazing load of superstitions, idolatries, 
and corruptions of a]l kinds. 


§ 2. A SUMMARY VIEW OF THE DOCTRINES AND PRECEPTS 08 
THE MOSAIC DISPENSATION. 


General Observations on the Mosaic Dispensation.—l. State 
ment of its Doctrine concerning God: 1. By Moses; and, 4 
By the Prophets—Il. Concerning the Duty of Man toward 
God.—lill. The Belief of a Future State—IV. The Ex 
pectation of a Redeemer—V. The Morality of the Jewis 
Code delineated —VI1. The Mosaic Dispensation introdu 
tory to Christianity. 


Tur second view of religion, presented to us in the Sery - 
tures, is that which relates to the Mosaic dispensatio . 
This was really and essentially the same, for substance, 1s 
that which was professed and practised in the ancient pat:i- 
archal times,’ with the addition of a special covenant mzede 
with a particular people; among whom God was pleased, 
for wise ends, to erect a sacred polity, and to whom he gave 
a revelation of his will, which was committed to writing, as 
the safest mode of transmission; religion having hitherto 
been preserved chiefly by tradition, which was more easily 
maintained during the long lives of men in the first ages. 
This special covenant was in no respect inconsistent with 
the universal providence and goodness of God towards man- 
kind; nor did it in any degree vacate or infringe the ancient 
‘primitive religion which had obtained from the beginning, 
ut which was designed to be subservient to the great ois 
of it, and to preserve it from being utterly depraved and ex- 
tinguished. The principal end of that polity, and the main 
view to which it was directed, was to restore and preserve 
the true worship and adoration of the one living and true 
God, and of him only, in opposition to that lp eieigt ana 
idolatry which began then to spread generally through the 
nations; and to engage those to whom it was made known 
to the practice of piety, virtue, and righteousness, by giving 
them holy and excellent laws, expressly directing the parti- 
culars of their duty, and enforced by the sanctions of a divine 
authority, and also by promises and threatenings in the 
name of God. Another essential part of the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion was, to keep up the hope and expectation of the Re- 
deemer, who had been promised from the beginning, and to 
prepare men for that most perfect and complete dispensation 
which he was to introduce. And whoever impartially exa- 
mines that constitution, must be obliged to acknowledge that 
it was admirably fitted to answer these most important ends. 

I. The Turotoey or Jupaism was pure, sublime, and de- 
votional. The belief of one supreme, self-existent, and all- 


‘perfect Being, the creator of the heavens and the earth, was 


the basis of all the religious institutions of the Israelites, the 
sole object of their hopes, fears, and worship. His adorable 
perfections, and especially the supreme providence of Jeho- 
vah—as the sole dispenser of good and evil, and the benevo- 
lent preserver, protector, and benefactor of mankind—are 
described by the inspired legislator of the Hebrews in unaf- 
fected strains of unrivalled sublimity ; which, while they are 
adapted to our finite app by imagery borrowed 
from terrestrial and sensible objects, at the same time raise 
our conceptions to the contemplation of the spirituality and 
majes oF Him, who ‘“ dwelleth in light inaccessible.’ 

1. The Law of Mosgs, however, will best speak for itself. 
It was the avowed design of that law to teach the Israelites 
that there is only one God, and to secure them from that 
polytheism and idolatry which prevailed among all the na- 
tions round about them. And accordingly his essential unit 
is especially inculeated, no less than his underived self- 
existence, eternity, and immutability. 

Hear, O Israel,'‘says Moses, the Lord our God is onz Lord. 
(Deut. vi. 4.) Again—The Lord, he is God in heaven above, 
and upon the earth beneath ; there is none else. (iv. 39.) And 
the first commandment required them to have no other gods 


3 The Mosaic law repealed or altered nothing in the patriarchal dispensa- 
tion, beyond what the progressive developement of the design of Infinite 
Wisdom absolutely required. Hence it adopted several particulars from 
patriarchism, such as sacrifice, the distinction between clean and unclean 
animals, the priesthood, the payment of tithes, certain moral precene and 
the observance ofthe Sebbath. These points are fully proved by Mr. Faber, 
Hore Mosaica, vol. ii. pp. 25—33. 
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besides him. (Exod. xx. 3.) Idolatry, or the worship of any 
other gods but the ons Supreme Gop, was prohibited under 
the severest penalties. They were strictly required not to 
bow down to the gods of the heathen nations, nor serve them, nor 
so much as to make mention of their names. (Exod. XXill. 24.) 
The law punished idolatry with death (Deut. xiii. 6, &c.), 
and denounced the curse of God and utter destruction against 
all those who went after other gods. (vi. 14. xi. 28. xxvill. 
14, &c.) The Pentateuch begins with an account of the 
creation of the world by the one God, who in the beginning 
created the heaven and the earth. He said, Let there be light, 
and there was light. He made the beasts of the earth, and the 
fowls of the air, and every living creature that moveth upon the 
earth, or in the waters. And at last he created man in his own 
image, after his own likeness ; and gave him dominion over every 
living thing that moveth upon the earth, (Gen. i.) This one 
Gop is described as necessarily self-existent—I AM THAT 
I AM—is his name. (Exod. iil. 14.) He is called the God 
of gods, and Lord of lords, a great God, a ie Und a terri- 

le, (Deut. x. 17.) Who is like unto thee, O Lord, amongst 
the gods? Who is like thee, glorious in holiness, fearful in 
praises, doing wonders? (Exod. xv. 11.) He is called the 
most high God, the possessor of heaven and earth: (Gen. xiv. 
22, &c.) He killeth and maketh alive, he woundeth and he 
healeth : neither is there any that can deliver out of his hand: 
(Deut. xxxii. 39.) Ale gives us the rain in tts due season, and 
sends grass in our fields: And again, He shuts wp the heaven 
that there be no rain, and that the land yield not her fruit. 
Deut. xi. 14, &c.) He is the God of the spirits of all flesh. 
Num. xvi. 22.) The whole history of the Pentateuch is a 
narrative of God’s providential dispensations, his love, and 
care of his faithful servants, and his constant superintendence 
over them; and ascribes all events, as well natural as mira- 
culous, to God’s providence. Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
and Moses, called upon the Lord, and he heard them: and he 
was with them in all places whither they went. The history 
of Joseph sets before us a beautiful and instructive example 
of God’s providential designs brought about by natural causes. 
The Tori is represented as God in heaven above, and upon 
the earth beneath: (Deut. iv. 39.) He is the eternal and ever- 
lasting God. (Gen. xxi. 33. Deut. xxxiii. 27.) He lifteth 
up his hand, and saith, I hve for ever. (xxxii. 40.) God is 
not a man, that he should he, nor the son of man, that he should 
repent. (Num. xxiii. 19.) His work is perfect, for all his 
ways are judgment; a God of truth, and without iniquity ; 
just and right is he. (Deut. xxxii. 4, &c.) He is the a 
of all the earth: (Gen. xviii. 25.) He regardeth not persons, 
nor taketh reward: (Deut. x. 17.) He is an holy God (Lev. 
xix. 2.); the faithful God, which keepeth covenant and mercy 
with them that love him, and keep his commandments. (Deut. 
vil. 9.) The Lord is nigh unto his people in all things that 
they call wpon him for. (Deut. iv.7.) When they cry unto 
him, he hears their voice, and looks on their affliction. eae t 
To him belongeth vengeance and recompense. The Lord shall 
judge lis people: (xxxii. 35, 36.) He will not justify the 
wicked (Exod. xxiii. 7.), and by no means clear the guilty ; 
but he is merciful and gracious, long-suffering, and abundant 
im goodness and truth, forgiving iniquty, and transgression, 
and sin, (xxxiv. 6, 7. 

2. Such is the sublime and beautiful representation, which 
Moses has given us of the Divine Being and perfections: a 
similar representation, but much more clear and explicit (if 
possible), is contained in the writings of the PropHers and 
other inspired writers, who were raised up from time to time 
among the Jews. They teach us, that the Lord is God alone 
of all the kingdoms of the earth, and made heaven and earth 

Isa. xxxvil. 16.); that he is the first, and he is the last, and 

esides him there is no God (xliv. a that by the word of the 
Lord were the heavens made, and all the host of them by the 
breath of his mouth (Psal. xxxiii. 6.); he spake the word, and. 
they were made, he commanded, and they were created. (Psal. 
exlvili. 5.) He ws the Lord alone, he made heaven, the heaven 
of heavens, with all their host ; the earth, and all things that are 
therein; the seas, and all that is therein; and he preserveth 
them all; and the host of heaven worshippeth him. (Neh. ix. 6.) 
The supreme God is in these sacred writings distinguished 
by the name of Jehovah, which signifies necessary existence ; 
and by the title of the Almighty, the Most High. We are 
told that the world is his, and the fulness thereof. (Psal, 1. 12.) 
In his hand is the soul of every living thing, and the breath of 
all mankind. (Job xii. 10.) His is the greatness, and the 
power, and the glory, and the victory, and the majesty ; for all 
that is in the heaven, and in the earth, is his; his is the king- 
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dom, and he is exalted as head above all: Both riches and ho- 
nour come of him ; and he reigneth over all, (1 Chron, xxix 
11, 12.) he pillars of the earth are the Lord’s; and he 
hath set the world upon them. (1 Sam. ii. 8.) He ruleth in 
the kingdom of men, and giveth it to whomsoever he will, (Dan. 
iv. 32.) He changeth the times, and the seasons: He removeth 
kings, and setteth up kings. (ii.21.) He causeth the va- 
pours to ascend from the ends of the earth: He maketh light- 
nings with rain, and bringeth gree the wind out of his trea- 
sures. (Jer. x. 13.) Fire and hail, snow and vapour, and 
stormy wind, fulfil his word. (Psal. exlviii. 8.) He is the 
true God, the living God, an everlasting King. (Jer. x. 10.) 
He is the high and lofty One, that inhabiteth eternity. (Isa. 
lvii. 15.) Before the mountains were brought forth, or the 
earth and the world were formed, even from everlasting to ever- 
lasting he is God. (Psal. xc. 2.) He is the Lord, he changeth 
not. (Mal. iii. 6.) The earth and the heavens shall perish, but 
he shall endure: He is the same, and his years shall have no 
end. (Psal. cii. 26, 27.) Heaven is his throne, and earth is 
his footstool, (Isa. lxvi. 1.) Am I a God at hand, saith the 
Lord, and not a God afar off? Can any lide himself in secret 

laces that I shall not see him? saith the Lord: Do not I jill 

eaven and earth? (Jer. xxiii. 23, 24.) He is about our path 
(says the Psalmist), and about our bed, and spieth out all our 
ways.— Whither shall I go from thy spirit? Or whither shall 
I go from thy presence? If I climb up into heaven, thow art 
there; if I go down to hell, thow art there also.—Yea, the 
darkness is no darkness with thee ; the darkness and light to thee 
are both alike, (Psal. exxxix. 3, &c.) The eyes of the Lord 
are in every place, beholding the evil and the good. (Prov. Xv. 
3.) His eyes are upon the ways of man; and he seeth all his 
goings. There is no darkness, nor shadow of death, where the 
workers of iniquity may hide themselves. (Job xxxiv. 21.) He 
understandeth our thoughts afar off :—-Nor is there a word in 
our tongue, but he knoweth it altogether. (Psal. cxxxix. 2. 4.) 
He searcheth all hearts, and understandeth all the imaginations 
of the thoughts. (1 Chron. xxviii. 9.) He only knoweth the 

earts of all the children Vos (1 Kings viii. 39.) His un- 
derstanding is infinite: He sees at once things past, present, 
and to come, declaring the end from the beginning, and from 
ancient times the things that are not yet done. (Isa. xlvi. 10.) 
And in this the true God is distinguished from all the gods 
of the heathen, that he is able to show the things that are to 
come hereafter, and to show what shall happen. (xli. 22, 23. 
xliv. 7.) He is mighty in strength and wisdom: (Job xxxvi. 
a.) onderful in counsel, excellent in working. (Isa. xxviii. 
29.) He taketh the wise in their own craftiness. (Job v. 13.) 
He turneth wise men backward, and maketh their knowledge 
foolish. (Isa. xliv. 25.) For there is no wisdom, nor under- 
standing, nor counsel against the Lord, (Prov. xxi. 30.) He 
can do every thing (Job xlii. 2.); and there is nothing too hara 
for him, (Jer. xxxii. 17.) In his hand there is power ana 
might, so that none is able to withstand him. (2 Chron. xx. 6.) 
The Lord is righteous in all his ways, and holy in all his 
works, (Psal. exlv. 17.) There is none holy as the Lord. 
(1 Sam. ii. 2.) God will not do wickedly, neither will the 
Almighty pervert judgment. (Job xxxiv. 12.) He is of purer 
eyes than to behold evil, and cannot look on iniquity. (Hab. i. 
13.) He is called the God of truth. (Isa. lxv. 16.) His 
counsels of old are faithfulness and truth. (xxv.1.) He wik 
ever be mindful of his covenant ;—the works af his hands are 
verity and judgment. (Psal. exi. 5.7.) The Lord is gracious, 
and full off compassion ; slow to anger, and of great mercy. He 
is good to all; and his tender mercies are over all his works.— 
He openeth his hand, and satisfieth the desire of every living 
thing. (cxlv. 8, &c.) He ts a father of the fatherless, and a 
judge of the widows (Ixviii. 5.); and delivereth the poor and 
needy from him that spoileth him, (xxxv.10.) Like as a father 
pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear him. 
(ciii. 13.) The eyes of the Lord are over the righteous, and h s 
ears are open unto their prayers. (xxxiv. 15.) He is nigh 
unto all them that call upon him, to all that call wpon him in 
truth. He will fulfil the desire of them that fear him; he will 
also hear their ery, and will save them. (exly. 18, 19.) He is 

ood, and ready to forgive. (Ixxxvi. 5.) If the wicked forsake 

is way, and return unto the Lord, he will have mercy upon him 
and will peice it | pardon. (Isa. lv.7.) He retaineth not 
his anger, for ever, because he delighteth in mercy. (Mic. vii. 
18.) But though he ts slow to anger, he will not acquit the 
wicked. (Nah. i. 3.) To him belongeth vengeance (Psal. xciv. 
1.); and he will render to every man according to his works 
( rov. xxiv. 12.) Righteous is the Lord, and upright are 

is judgments, (Psal. cxix. 137.) There is no iniquity with 
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the Lord owr God, nor respect of persons, nor taking of vi ts. 
(2 Chron. xix. 7.) Lastly, Lae great ts the pa a 
greatly to be“praised, yet his greatness is unsearchable. (Psal. 
exlv. 3.) Lo, these are parts of his ways (says Job), but how 
Uittle a portion is heard of him? But the thunder vf his' power 
who can understand? (Job xxvi. 14.) As the heavens are 
higher than the earth (saith God himself), so are my ways 
ee ae ways, and my thoughts than your thoughts. 

sa. lv. 9. 

Were every passage relating to the nature and attributes 
of the Deity to be cited, it would be requisite to extract a 
very considerable portion of the Old Testament ; but the pre- 
ceding will suffice to evince the sublimity and excellence of 
its doctrines concerning these topics. 

M1, Equally excellent and explicit is the doctrine of the 
Mosaic dispensation relative to our Dury rowarps Gop 5 
which is there set forth in a manner suitable to the idea given 
of his perfections, and with a solemnity becoming its im- 
portance: Hear, O Israel, says the illustrious legislator of the 

lebrews, The Lord owr God is one Lord. And thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy might. (Deut. vi. 4,5.) Take good heed un- 
to yourselves, says Joshua, that ye love the Lord your God : 
Josh. xxiii. 11.) O love the Lord, all ye his sainés, says the 
salmist. (Psal. xxxi. 23.) The fear of God is as strictly re- 
quired ; and such a fear as would induce them to keep God’s 
commandments :—Thou shalt fear thy God, and serve him, 
says Moses. (Deut. vi. 13.) Hear God, says the preacher, 
and keep his commandments ; for this is the whole duty of man. 
(Eccles. xii. 13.) Abraham, Isaac, and the elders are repre- 
sented as fearing God (Gen. xxii. 12. xxxi. 42. xliii. 18.); 
believing in him, trusting in his promises, and obeying his 
voice. (xv. 6. xxii. 18. xxvi. 5.) Solomon exhorts men to 
trust im the Lord with all their heart. (Prov. iii. 5.) Blessed 
is the man, says the prophet, that trusteth in the Lord, and 
whose hope the Lordis. (Jer. xvii. '7.) The Psalmist on every 
gccasion expresses his firm trust in God, and faith in his pro- 
mises :—In God, says he, [ have put my trust ; Iwill not fear 
what flesh can do unto me. (Psal. lvi. 4.)—And again, My soul, 
wart thou only upon God ; for my expectation is pe him. He 
only is my rock and my salvation : He is my defence, I shall not 
be moved. In God is my salvation and my glory ; the rock of 
my strength and my refuge isin God. Trust in him at all 
times, ye people. (Ixii. 5, &c.) Obedience to all God’s com- 
mandments is strongly insisted on throughout the Old Testa- 
ment; and (what seems peculiar to the Jewish law) all mo- 
ral duties are enforced on this principle, I am the Lord your 
God, (Lev. xix. 3, &c.)—We have in Job the greatest ex- 
ample of patience and resignation to God’s will.— The Lord 
gave, says he, and the Lord hath taken away ; blessed be the 
name of the Lord. (Job i. 21.)—And again, Shall we receive 
good at the hand of God, and shall we not receive evil? (ii. 10.) 
—.\nd Solomon teaches the same good lesson, My son, de- 
spise not the chastening of the Lord; neither be weary of his 
correction. For whom the Lord loveth he correcteth, even as a 
red the son in whom he delighteth. (Prov. iii. 11, ae, The 
sraelites were required to walk humbly with their God (Mic. 
vi. 8.) ; and are taught that the sacrifices of God are a broken 
spirit; and that @ broken and contrite heart God will not de- 
spise. (Psal. li. 17.)—Not merely an external service, but the 
unternal worship of a pure heart was required of them. Offer 
unto God not sacrifice but thanksgiving, and pay thy vows un- 
to the Most High. (1. 14.) The sacrifice of the wicked is an 
abomination unto the Lord; but the prayer of the upright is 
his delight. (Prov. xv. 8.) Give unto the Lord the glory due 
unto lus name: worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness. 
(Psal. xxix. 2.) We have already seen how strictly all 
idolatry was prohibited by the Mosaical law; and the same 
doctrine is taught by all the Pine. The one God was 
the sole and constant object of their worship; to him they 
ve all honour, glory, and praise ; to him alone they offered 
their prayers ; and to him they returned thanks as the giver 
-of all good things; and him they worshipped, not under the 
vain representation of an image or idol, but in a manner suit- 
able to his spiritual nature, and transcendent majesty. To 
the one Gop alone, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, Moses, Sa- 
muel, and the prophets, offered their prayers; and he heard 
them. ‘The whole book of Psalms consists of Ns ay and 
praises, offered to the one true God. J will call upon God, 
says David, and the Lord shall save me. (Psal. lv. 16.)—And 
again, O thou that hearest prayer, unto thee shall all flesh come. 
(Ixv. 2.) ‘The whole service of the tabernacle and temple 
was directed to the one co At the dedication of the tem- 
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ple, Solomon offered up a solemn prayer to Jehcwah the God 
of Israel, to whom there was no God like in heaven above, or 
on earth beneath. Him he besought to have respect unto the 
prayers and supplications which should be there offered, and 
to hear in heaven his dwelling-place. (1 Kings viii. 23. 29, 30.) 
And God appeared to him, and assured him that he had heard 
his prayer, und that his eyes should be open and his cars atten- 
tive unto the prayer that should be made in that place. (2 Chron. 
vit, 12, &c.)! 

THI. The Bevier or a Furore Stare which we have 
already seen was held by the patriarchs? (though not expli- 
citly taught by Moses, whose writings presuppose it as a 
generally adopted article of religion), was transmitted from 
them to the Israelites, and appears in various parts of the 
Old Testament. From the circumstance of the promise of. 
en por blessings being principally, if not entirely, annexed 
to the laws of Moses ohne Warburton attempted to de- 
duce an argument in support of his divine mission.’ It is 
Impossible here to enter into an examination of this argu- 
ment: but we may observe, in the first place, “that the 
omission of a future state, as a sanction to the laws of Moses, 
cam be satisfactorily accounted for; and, secondly, that the 
Old Testament shows that he himself believed in a spine state, 
and contains a gradual developement of it. 'These two propo- 
sitions, the former of which is in unison with the opinion of 
Warburton, the latter at variance with him, appear to be very 
satisfactorily established by the luminous reasoning of Dr, 
Graves. Instead of employing the omission of the doctrine 
as a medium, by which to prove that a divine interposition 
was necessary for the erection and maintenance of Judaism, 
he first shows the reality of a divine interposition, and then 
that the omission in question, so far from being inconsistent 
with the divine origin of the system, does, in fact, necessarily 
result from the peculiar nature of the dispensation, and from 
the character of the people to whom it was given.—The po- 
lytheistic principle of tutelary deities maintained that their 
worship was attended with a national prosperity. ‘The fu- 
tility of this it was the intention of God to display by open 
and unequivocal demonstrations of his own omnipotence. 
The moral government of Jehovah was to be exhibited on 
the earth by the theocracy which he established.’ Its very 
nature required temporal sanctions, and their immediate en- 
forcement; its object could not be attained by waiting till 
the invisible realities of a future state should be unveiled. 
The previous exhibition of such a moral government was the 
best preparation for the full revelation of man’s future des- 
tiny, and of the means provided for his welfare in it, by a 
merciful and redeeming God. ‘Life and immortality were 
thus to be fully brought to light by the Gospel.’ As yet the 
bulk of mankind were un repared for it, and were better 
fitted to comprehend, and be influenced by sensible mani- 
festations of the divine judgments, than by the remoter doc- 
trine of a future state of retribution. 

“The Old Testament, however, and even the writings of 
Moses, contained intelligible intimations of immortality. 
The four last books of the Pentateuch, indeed, were princi- 
pally oceupied in the detail of the legal regulations, and the 
sanctions necessary to enforce them; yet even from them Je- 
sus Christ deduced an argument to the confusion of the Sad- 
ducees. And in the book of Genesis are several_oceur- 
rences, which must have led the pious Jews to the doctrine 
of a future existence, even had they possessed no remains of 
patriarchal tradition. ‘The account of the state of man before 
the fall, of the penalty first annexed to his transgression, and 
of the sentence pronounced upon our first parents, considered 
in connection with the promise of a deliverance, would ne- 
cessarily suggestsuch a doctrine. Could the believing Jews 
conclude that death would have followed the acceptance of 
Abel’s sacrifice, unless he was translated to some better state 
of existence and felicity? How also did God show his ap- 
probation of Enoch’s ety, unless he took him to himself, 
and to immortality and bliss ’—Doubtless the author of the 

1 Dr. Randolph’s two Sermons on the Excellency of the Jewish Law vin- 
dicated, in vol. ii. of his View of our Blessed Saviour’s Ministry, &c. pp- 
259273. 

% Sce p. 143. supra. 3 ; 

2 The following is a summary of his hypothesis :—The doctrine of a fu: 
ture state is necessary to the well-being of civil society, under the ordinary 
government of providence : all mankind have ever so conceived of the mat. 
ter. The Mosaic institution was without this support, and yet did not want 
it., What follows, but that the Jewish affairs were administered by, an ex 
traerdinary providence, distributing rewards.and punishments with an 
equal hand, and, consequently, that the mission oF Moses WAS DIVINE? 
Warburton’s Divine Legation of Moses, book vi. sect. 6. (Works, vol. vi 
p. 106. et seg. 8vo. edit.) ‘ 

4 On the Pentateuch, part 3..lect. 3, 4. 8 Div. Leg. b. v. sect. 4 

@ Matt. xxii. 32, Mark xii. 26, 27. Juke xx. 37, 38 
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Epistle to the Hebrews was not the first who discovered 
that ‘the fathers did not look for transitory promises ;’ that 
‘they sought a better country, even a heavenly ;’ and that 
‘God hath prepared for them a city ;’ and that Moses him- 
self rejected the ‘ enjoyment of the pleasures of sin fora sea- 
son,’ because ‘he had respect to the recompense of the 
reward.’~-This important and consolatory truth of a fu- 
ture state of being was, in process of time, displayed to 
the Jews more and more clearly.—The book of Job is 
very explicit upon the subject. The royal Psalmist has 
spoken of it with great confidence ;! and Solomon, besides 
several passages in his proverbs,? which seem to allude to 
it, is supposed to have written the book of Ecclesiastes, 
which concludes with a clear declaration of it, for the ex- 
press purpose of proving and enforcing it.? The translation 
of Elijah,‘ and the restoration to life of three several persons 
by him and his successor,’ must have given demonstration 
ot the probability of the same doctrine; which also Isaiah, 
Ezekiel, Hosea, Amos, and especially Daniel, very fre- 
quently inculcate, and even pre-suppose as a matter of noto- 
Tiety and popular belief.é ; 

To these considerations we may add the fact, that in the 
books of Leviticus (xix. 26. 31. xx. 27.), and Deuteronomy 
(xviii. 10, 11.), there are various enactments against divi- 
ners, enchanters, and those who profess to know the future 
by consulting either familiar spirits, or the spirits of the de- 
parted. All these superstitions suppose the belief of spirits, 
and the doctrine of the existence of souls after death; and 
Moses would not have prohibited the consulting of them by 
express laws, if he had not been apprehensive that the He- 
brews, after the example of the neighbouring heathen na- 
tions, would have abused the doctrine of the immortality of 
the soul, which was universally received attiong them. Se- 
vere, however, as these laws were, they did not entirely re- 
ieee this abuse; for the Psalmist (cvi. 28.) reproaches the 

sraelites with having eaten the sacrifices of the dead, that is, 
sacrifices offered to the manes of the dead. We have also, 
in Saul, a signal instance of this superstition. After he had 
cut off. those that had fumiliar spirits, and the wizards out of 
the land (1 Sam. xxvili. 3. 9.), having in vain consulted THE 
Lorp respecting the issue of his approaching conflict with 
the Philistines, he went in quest of a woman that had a fa- 
miliar spirit, and commanded her to evoke the soul of the 
prophet Samuel. (ver. 7—12.) This circumstance evidently 
proves that Saul and the Israelites believed in the immor- 
tality of the soul. 

_ IV. The Expectation or a Repermer, which was che- 
‘ished by the patriarchs, was also kept up under the Mosaic 
dispensation by predictions, both by the Hebrew legislator 
and by the prophets who succeeded him, until the fulness of 
time came, when the Messiah was manifested. But as this 
topic (which is introduced here only to show the connection 
between the patriarchal religion and that of the Jews) has 
already been noticed as an accomplishment of prophecy,’ we 
proceed to remark,— 

V. That the Morauity or tHe Jewisn Cope exhibits a 
perfection and beauty, in no respect inferior to its religious 
doctrines and duties.. We owe to it the decalogue, a reposi- 
tory of duty to God and man, so pure and comprehensive as 
to be absolutely without parallel; and these commandments 
are not the impotent recommendations of man, or the uncer- 
tain deductions of human reason, but the dictates of the God 
of purity, flowing from his immediate legislation, and pro- 
mulgated with awful solemnity. The sanctions also of the 
remaining enactments of the law are such as morality pos- 
sessed in no other nation. 

on In ne first place, the most excellent and amiable virtue 
8 eR it ) 4 virtue little practised, and scarcely ever taught 

philosophers, is recommended and taught in the Gld 
estament, as well as in the New. Moses admonishes 
the children of Israel to beware lest their heart be lifted up, ond 
Steal a oe, and been their wealth and 

on power and might. (Deut. viii. 14, &c. 

And the prophet Micah teacheth them, fee to walk Daath, 
with their God, was one of the principal things which the 
Lord required of them. (Mic. vi. 8.) We are assured by 





1 See Psalms xxi. xxxvi. xlix. Lxxiii. CXXXix. 
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Isaiah that God dwells with him that is of a contrite and hume 
ble spirit. (Isa. lvii. 15.) And Solomon declares, that pride 
goeth before destruction, and a haughty spirit before a fall ; 
that better it is to be of a humble spirit with the lowly, than to 
divide the spoil with the proud; and again—Lvery one that is 
proud in heart is an abomination to the Lord. (Prov. xvi. 5, 
&c.) The kindred virtue of meekness is also a doctrine of 
the Old Testament. The Psalmist assures us, that God will 
guide the meek in judgment, and teach them his way. (Esa, 
xxv. 9.) And Solomon teaches us, that he that 1s slow to 
anger is better than the mighty ; and he that ruleth his spirit, 
than he that taketh a ety. (Prov. xvi. 32.) It is not necessary 
to adduce the many exhortations to diligence, which we 
meet with in the writings of the Old Testament. Every 
one knows that beautiful passage in the book of Proverbs :— 
Go to the ant, thow sluggard, consider her ways and be wise, 
which, having no guide, overseer, or ruler, provideth her neat 
in the summer, and gathereth her food in the harvest. (vi 

6, &c. 

19, Gait lewdness and debauchery were not only com- 
monly practised and allowed among the heathen nation ; but 
shameless prostitutions and the most abominable impurities 
were introduced into their temples, and made a part of their 
religion. But all uncleanness, and unnatural lusts, were 
strictly forbidden in the law of Moses. It is said that 
because of these abominations, the Lord cast out the Canaanites 
before them; and that whosoever shall commit any of these 
abominations shall be cut off from among their people. The chil- 
dren of Israel, therefore, were required not to defile themselves 
therein (Ley. xviii. and xx.), but to be holy, because the Lord 
their God was holy. (xix. 2.) The law ordains, that there 
should be no whore of the daughters of Israel, nor a sodomite of 
the sons of Israel.8 (Deut. xxiii. 17.) And in general, all © 
prostitution is forbidden:—Do not prostitute thy daughter, 
says the law, to cause her to be a whore, lest the land fall to 
whoredom, and the land become full of wickedness. (Lev. xix. 
29.) And these were some of the crimes which provoked 
God to visit the Jews, and destroy their city and temple :— 
They committed adultery, and assembled themselves by troops 
in the harlots’ houses. (Jer. v. 7, &c.) Frequently and 
eamestly does Solomon call upon young men to beware of 
the arts of strange women. Rejoice, says he, with the wife 
of thy youth, and embrace not the bosom of a stranger. For 
the ways of man are before the eyes of the Lord, and he pon- 
dereth all his goings. (Prov. vy. 18, &c.) ; 

3. The same wise man cautions men as earnestly against 
Peay and drunkenness :—Be not, says he, amongst wine- 

ibbers, amongst riotous eaters of fiesh. For the glutton and 
the drunkard shall come to poverty. (xxiii. 20, 21.) And 
Isaiah pronounces a woe unto them that rise up early in the 
morning, that they may follow strong drink, that continue until 
might, till wine inflame them. (Isa. v.11.) And-it is enacted 
by the law, that, if a son be aceused by his parents as siub- 
born, and rebellious, a glutton, and a drunkard, he shall be 
stoned to death, (Deut. xxi. 20, 21.) All covetous desires are 
also prohibited. The tenth commandment forbade the Isra- 
elites to covet any of their neighbours’ goods. (Exod. xx. 17.) 
They were admonished not to be greedy of gain (Prov. xv. 
27.), or labour to be rich (xxiii. 4.); and are taught to ask 
of God, that he would give them neither poverty nor riches, but 
feed them with food convenient for them. (xxx. 8.) Our duty 
to our neighbour is also clearly and fully set forth in the law 
and the prophets. Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself 
(Lev. xix. 18.), was a precept of the law, that in one word 
comprehends every duty which we owe one to another. 

4, All the relative duties of life are therein most plainly 
taught. We read in the book of Genesis, that woman was 
taken out of man; and therefore shall a man leave his father, 
and his mother, and shall cleave unto his wife; and they shall 
be one flesh, (Gen. ii. 23, 24.) Adultery was forbidden by 
the seventh commandment (Exod. xx. 14.); and was by the 
Mosaical law punishable with death. (Lev. xx. 10.) “The 
fifth commandment required them to honour their aah and 
their mother, that their days may be long upon the land which 
the Lord their God gave them, (Exod. xx. 12.) And if a 
man had a stubborn and rebellious son, who em not obey the 
voice of his father, or mother, and when they had chastened him 
would not hearken unto them, they might bring him unto the 

® The words in the original signify persons consecrated te these lewd 
purposes, who prostituted themselves in their temples, and whose hire 
was dedicated to the service of their filthy gods. And accordingly it fol- 
lews in the next verse, Tow shalt not bring the hire of a whore, or the 


price of a dog (a fit appellation for these catamites), into the house of the 


Lord thy God for uny vow ; for even both these a paanti 
Largo one a J ‘3 ; re an abomination unte 
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elders of the city; and all the men 


of his city shall stone hi 
with stones that he die: so, sa 3 , on 


i ays Moses, shalt thou put away 
evil from among you, and all Israel shall hear and fear. (Deut. 
xxi. 18, &c.) And the same law pronounces a curse on all 
disobedient children,—Cursed be he that. setteth, light by his 

‘ather or his mother. (xxvii. 16.) The Israelites were for- 

idden to use their servants ill,—Thow shalt not rule over him 
with rigour, saith the law; but shalt fear thy God. (Ley. 
xxv. 43.) Again,—Thow shalt not oppress an hired servant, 
that is poor and needy, whether he be of thy brethren, or of thy 
strangers, that are in thy land within thy gates. At his day 
thou shalt give him his hire, neither shall the sun go doum upon 
it; for he is poor, and setteth his heart upon it, lest he ery 
against thee unto the Lord, and it be sin wnto thee. (Deut. xxiv. 
14, &c.) And to the same purpose speaks Job,—/f I did 
despise the cause of my man-seryant, or of my maid-servant, 
when they contended with me, what then shall I do when God 
riseth up 2 And when he visiteth, what shall I answer him? 
Did not he that made me in the womb make him? And did 
not one fashion us in the womb ? (Job xxxi. 13, &c.) 

5. Every duty of justice was indeed strictly required by 
the law of Moses. Murder was forbidden by the sixth coni- 
mandment, adultery by the seventh, and theft by the eighth. 
Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his ‘blood be shed 
(Gen. ix. 6.), was the first commandment given to Noah 
after the flood. And the same sentence was denounced 
against murder by the Mosaical law. All kinds of violence, 
oppression, or fraud, were also forbidden. (Exod. xxi. 12. 

um. xxxv. Deut. xix.)—That which is altogether just shalt 
thou follow, that thou mayest live, says the law. (Deut. xvi. 
20.) Ye shall not oppress one another ; but thou shalt fear the 


-Lord thy God. (Lev. xxv. 17.) Thou shalt not defraud thy 


neighbour, neither rob him. (xix, 13.) Ye shall not steal, nei- 
ther deal falsely, neither lie one to another, (xix. 11.) Ye shall 
do no unrighteousness in judgment, in mete-yard, in weight, 
or in measure. Just balances, just weights, a just ephah, and 
a just hin shall ye have. Iam the Lord your God. (xix. 35, 
&c.) The same commandment is repeated in the book of 
Deuteronomy ; and it is added, that all that do such things, 
and all that do unrighteously, arean abomination unto the Lord. 
(Deut. xxxv. 13, &c.) And therefore our Saviour, when he 
says to his disciples,— Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them,—adds,—for this is the law and 
the prophets. (Matt. vii. 12.) 

6. The law of Moses was, moreover, characterized by 
benevolence and goodness, which tended to develope the 
same virtues among the Hebrews. It indignantly prohibited 
human sacrifices, which at that time were so generally preva- 
lent; it softened the horrors of war, so frightful in those 
barbarous ages; it defended the cause of the poor, of the 
accused, of the fatherless, and of slaves. In all these re- 
spects, the Hebrew legislator was obliged to make some 
concessions to his countrymen; but, when we compare his 
institutions with the usages which then generally prevailed, 
we cannot mistake the tendency and effect of the Mosaic 
laws. We see, not only all injustice but all hatred forbid- 
den, and humanity towards the poor most positively enjoined. 
Thou shalt not hate thy brother in thine heart ; thou shalt not 
avenge, nor bear any grudge against the children of thy people ; 
but thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. (Lev. xix. 17, 18.) 
Lf they saw their brother’s ox or sheep go astray, they were to 
bring them again to him, If they saw his ass or his ox fall 
down by the way, they were to help him to lift them up again. 
(Deut. xxii. 1, &c.) If their brother was waxen poor, and 
fullen in decay, they were commanded to relieve him, yea, though 
he be a stranger, or sojourner, and to take no usury of him, or 
increase, (Lev. xxv. 35, 36.) If they at all took their neigh- 
bour’s raiment to pledge, they were to deliver it to him by that 


the sun goeth down, (Hixod. xxii. 26.) To the same purpose: 


we read (Deut. xv.)—Jf there be among you a poor man of 
one of thy brethren, thow shalt not harden thy heart, nor shut 
thine hand from thy poor brother ; but thow shalt open thine 
hand wide unto him, and shalt surely lend him sufficient for 
his need. (Deut. xv.7, 8.) They were required, when they 
reaped the harvest of their land, not to make clean riddance of 
the corners of their field, nor to gather any gleaning of their 
harvest ; but to leave them unto the poor, and to the stranger. 
(Levy. xxiii. 22.) The like they were to do in their olive- 

ard and vine-yard : they were not to go over them again, but 
oes the gleanings for the stranger, the fatherless, and the 
widow, remembering that they themselves were bondmen in the 
lond of Egypt. (Deut. xxiv. 20, &c.) Nor were these kind 
offices to be performed only to their brethren or friends. If 
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they met their enemy’s ox or ass going astray, they were re 
pod to bring it back tohim again, If they saw the ass o 

im that hated them lying under his burden, they were me 
to help with him, (Hixod. xxiii. 4, 5.) To the same purpose 
speakg Solomon :—If thine enemy be hungry, give him breag 
to eat; and if he be thirsty, give him water to drink, (Prov. 
XxXv. 21.) Nay, they were to extend their mercy even to 
the brute beasts.—Zhou shalt not muzzle the ox, when he 
treadeth out the corn. (xxv. 4.) When a bullock, or a sheep, 
or a goat is brought forth, then it shall be seven days under the 
dam, Whether it be cow, or ewe, ye shall not kill it und her 
young both in one day. (Lev. xxii. 27, 28.) If a bird’s nest 
chance to be before thee, thow shalt not take the dam with the 
young. (Deut. xxii. 6.) how shalt not seethe a kid in his 
mother’s milk, (Exod. xxiii. 19.) 

In short, it seems that Moses was desirous of softening 
and civilizing the Hebrews, gradually, by mercy and benefi- 
cence. A few observations on the laws respecting strangers 
will confirm and illustrate this remark. 

It is well known to all who are conversant with antiquity, 
that strangers, who were denominated barbarians, were 
treated as enemies, and often put out of the protection of the 
ldws. ‘The Gospel had not yet taught that all men were 
brethren, and that heretics ane enemies are alike our neigh- 
bours. Further, the Mosaic legislation tended to insulate 
the Jews among other nations, and to detach them from their 
neighbours in order to protect them from their example. One 
would expect, therefore, that Moses would treat strangers in 
the same manner as they were at that tire universally 
treated, and perhaps even with greater severity: but it was 
his especial object to render his people compassionate and 
generous, at the same time he endeavoured to remove stran- 
gers to a distance from Palestine, by every means consistent 
with humanity. The following are his enactments respect- 
ing them :—Jf @ stranger sojourn with thee in your lund, ye 
shall not vex him: but the stranger, that dwelleth in your land, 
shall be unto you as one born amongst you, and thow shalt love 
him as thyself ; for ye were strangers in the lan@ of Egypt. 
L am the Lord your God. (Lev. xix. 33, 34.) And again, 
God loveth the stranger in giving him food andraiment. Love 
ye therefore the stranger, for ye were strangers in the land of 
Lgypt. Apprehensive lest strangers should be exposed to 
legal injustice (an occurrence which is frequent in the infancy 
of legislation), Moses enacted that they should be subject to 
the same laws and penalties as the Hebrews themselves were. 
(Lev. xxiv. 15—22. Num. xv. 15,16.) And, finally, the 
oppression of strangers was one of the twelve crimes 
which were solemnly cursed on Mount Eba) (Deut. xxvii. 
19,)1 

Sich is a concise view oy the purity and extent of the 
inoral law, delivexea by Moses. How admirably are such 
language and such sentiments as these suited to the sacred 
original whence they flow! How strongly do they attest 
the Divine benevolence which dictated the Jewish law, which 
alone could enforce such precepts by adequate sanctions, and 
impress such sentiments upon the human heart with practical 
conviction! If the intermixture of such sentiments and pre- 
cepts with the civil code, and the. union of political regula- 
tions with moral instructions and religious observances, is 
unparalleled in any other country, and by any other lawgiver, 
—does not this circumstance afford a strong prespepare 
evidence of the divine original of the Mosaic code? 

VI. The Mosaic dispensation, in its general provisions, 
comprehended a complete form of government, both civil and 
religious; and in both these respects it was purely a theo- 
cracy. Its civil enactments were adapted to peculiar cases 
and circumstances; but they enjoined, as we have seen, the 
duties of social life in all its several relations; and they a 
pointed civil rulers to carry these laws into effect. The reli- 
gious enactments of the Mosaic dispensation contained cere 
tain doctrines, promises, threatenings, and predictions, which 
were the authoritative rule of faith to the Jews; these enact- 
ments also prescribed a great multitude of ceremonial and 
judicial institutions, which, however indifferent in them 
selves, were obligatory on the Jews, by the commanding 
authority of God.? The precise use of all these institutions we 


1 This was forbidden, not only as it was an idclatrous custom practisec 
among the heathen, but as it carried with it the appearance of barbarity. 
Vide Phil. Jud. spt osruvSpwzies, Joseph. contra Apion, 1. ii $22, &e. 
Dr. Randolph’s View of our Blessed Saviour’s Ministry, &c. pp. 22—290. 
Cellérier, de Origine Authentique et Divine de l’Ancien Testament, pp 
221233. Du Voisin, Autorité des Livres de Moyse, pp. 368-386. 

9 See a full account of the religious and civil polity of the Jews, infra 
vol. ii. 
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cannot, at this distance of time, fully ascertain. But some of 
theth were manifestly established in opposition to the rites 
of the Egyptians aa other neighbouring nations, and witha 
view to preserve them from the infections of their idolatries. 
Others of their rites were instituted as memorials of the oe 
nal and extraordinary acts of Divine Providence towards 
hem, especially those by which their law had been con- 
firmed and established. And the history of the Jewish 
people, the vengeance executed by them on idolatrous na- 
tions, the wonderful works of God wrought among them, 
and the excellency of their laws and constitutions, could not 
but awaken the attention of the rest of mankind, and hold 
forth a light to the heathen world throughout which they 
were dispersed. : ae 

Infinite wisdom, however, had a still further design in the 
Mosaic dispensation. It was designed to prepare the way 
for that more perfect dispensation which was to succeed it. 
Its rites and ceremonies prefigure and set forth the coming of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, whe was the end of the Law (Rom. x. 
4.), and who is pointed out and referred to through every 
part of the Old Testament. The law was their schoolmaster 
to bring them unto Christ. (Gal. ili. 24.) And though the 
elements which it taught were weak and poor, in respect of 
the more complete system which was afterwards to take 
place, yet they were excellent in their kind, and wisely 
adapted to the exigencies of those times. 

he law, though not absolutely perfect, had a perfection 

suitable to its kind and design: it was adapted to the genius 
of the people to whom it was given, and admirably calcu- 
lated to keep them a people distinct from the rest of man- 
kind, and prevent their being involved in the idolatries com- 
mon among other nations. And it was at the same time or- 
dained to presignify good things to come, and to bear a strong 
attestation to the truth of the Christian religion. These were 
surely good ends, and worthy of a wise and good God. If 
God then chose Israel for his peculiar people, it was because 
all the rest ofjthe world was immersed in idolatry and super- 
stition. Nor did he thereby cease to be the God of the Gen- 
tiles. He left not himself without witness amongst them; he 
did them good, and gave them rain from heaven, and fruitful 
seasons. (Acts xiv. 17.) And his eternal power and godhead 
(Rom. i. 19, 20.) was manifested to them by the works of his 
creation. He was also at all times ready to receive those 
who turned from their idolatries, and became proselytes to 
the true religion. And he had prepared his Son a ransom for 
all, to be testified in due time. (1 Tim. ii. 6.) The Jews might 
indeed take occasion from hence to value themselves, and 
despise others: their law, however, gave them no encourage- 
ment or pretence so to do; but quite the contrary. And with 
regard to their ceremonial law, they were all along taught, 
both by Moses and their prophets, that true religion did not 
consist in such external abuervances Circumceise the foreskin 
of your heart (Deut. x. 16.), said Mosesto them. An 

é Lord aE God will circumcise thine heart, and the heart o 
a seed, to love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and with 
all thy soul, that thou mayest live. (xxx. 6.) The like doc- 
trine taught Samuel:—Hath the Lord as great delight in 
burnt-offerings, and sacrifices, as in obeying the voice of the 
Lord?” Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken 
than the fat of rams. (1 Sam. xv. 22.) Thou desirest not sacri- 
fice, says David, else would I give it: Thou delightest not in 

rnt-offering, The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit: A 
broken and u contrite heart, O God, thow wilt not despise. (Psal. 
li. 16,17.) To do justice and judgment, says Solomon, is more 
acceptable to the Lord than sacrifice. (Prov. xxi. 3.) Isaiah 
par very fully to the same purpose :—7b what purpose is 
the multitude of your sacrifices unto me? saith the Lord: Iam 
full of the burnt-offerings of rams, and the fat of fed beasts, and 
L dehght not in the blood of bullocks, or of lambs, of he-goats, 
&e.— Wash ye, make ye clean, put away the evil of your doings 
from before mine eyes, cease to do evil, learn to do well, seek 
judgment, relieve the oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead for 


the widow. (Isa. i. 11, &c.) Thus al meng 
Thus saith the Lord of Haz, he ee speaks Jeremiah, 


i israel, Amend 
pe and your doings, and I will ee to dwell eae 
ace. 


rust ye not in lying words, saying, The temple of the 
rd, the temple of the Lord, (Jer. vii. rf 45 il: despot ee 
and not sacrifice, says God by the prophet Hosea, and the 
knowledge of God more than burnt-offerings, (Hos. vi. 6. 

Lastly, we read in the prophet Micah,— Wherewithal shall I 
come before the Lord, and bow myself before the high God 2 
Shall a him with burnt-offerings, with calves of a 
year old ? all the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, or 


again; 
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with ten thousands of rivers of oil? Shall I gwe my first-born 

for my transgression, the fruit of my body for the sin of my 
soul? He hath showed thee, O man, what is good; and whai 

doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, 

and to walk humbly with thy God? (Mic. vi. 6, &c.) If then 

the Jews placed their dependence on an external show of re- 

ligion, they must stand condemned by their own Law, and 

their Prophets. Se" ’ 

But, however’ excellent the Mosaic institution was m 
itself, and admirably adapted to the Jews, for the purposes 
for which it was intended, yet it was imperfect, as being only 
one part of the grand revelation of the divine purpose to save 
haneind through the blood of the Messiah, and also as bee 
desioned for a small nation, and not for the whole world. It 
was indeed strictly of a local and temporary nature. One part 
of its design being to separate the Israelites from the rest of 
mankind (which it effectually accomplished), many of its 
ordinances are therefore of such a nature, that they are not 
calculated for general adoption.1. ‘The Jewish dispensation 
was only temporary, and preparatory to that fuller manifes- 
tation of the divine will, which in the fulness of time was 
to be made known to the world. ‘This is not only implied in 
its typical character, which has already been noticed, but is 
also intimated, in no obscure terms, in those predictions 
which announce its abrogation, the substitution of the evan- 
gelical laws by the advent.of the Messiah, and the conver- 
sion of the Gentiles. To omit the prophecies concerning the 
Messiah, which have already been noticed,? the cessation of 
the Mosaic dispensation is foretold by Jeremiah in the follow- 
ing explicit terms :—Behold the days come, saith the Lord, that 
Iwill make a new covenant with the house of Israel, and with 
the house of Judah: not according to the covenant that I made 
with the house of their fathers, in the day that I took them by the 
hand, to bring them out of the land of Egypt (which my cove- 
nant they brake, although I was a husband to them, saith the 
Lord) ; but this shall be the covenant which I will make with 
the house of Israel, After those days, saith the Lord, I will put ~ 
my law in their inward parts, and write it in their hearts, and 
will be their God, and they shall be my people. And they shall 
teach no more every man his neighbour, saying, Know ye the 
Lord: for they shall stu, know me, from the least of them to the 
greatest of them, saith the Lord : for [will forgive their iniquity, 
and I will remember their sin no more. (Jer. xxxi. 31—34.) 
From which passage, Paul infers (Heb. viii. 7—13.), that 
the mention of a new covenant necessarily implies the first to 
be old, and that, if that first covenant had been faultless, there 
would have been no occasion for the second. Compare alsc 
Haggai ii. 6. with Heb. xii. 26, 27. : , 

Equally important are all those predictions, which mention 
the calling of the Gentiles.2 All these are punctually ful- 
filled in the preaching of the Gospel, but are not so much as 
posaible, supposing the law to be still in force which ccn- 

ned all solemn worship and sacrifices to the temple at 
Jerusalem. Nay, further, this enlargement of the church 
plainly supersedes those other ceremonies, which were de- 
signed to distinguish the Israelites as God’s peculiar people ; 
for the partition wall must necessarily be broken down, and 
Jew ste Gentile both made one whenever those prophecies 
should be accomplished. 

Let us then adore the wisdom and goodness of God in all 
his dispensations. His statutes are right and rejoice the heart, 
and all his commandments are righteous. (Psal. xix. 8.) 
And these same righteous commandments and holy doctrines 
are delivered to us in the Gospel (as will be shown in the 
following pages) with still greater purity and perfection, 
and free from that burthen of ceremonies, which he circum- 
stances of the Jewish age and people rendered necessary. 





§ 3. A SUMMARY VIEW OF THE DOCTRINES AND PRECEPTS OF 
THE GOSPEL DISPENSATION, 


I. Divine Character of the Founder of the Christian Religion 
—Il. The Leading Doctrines of the Gospel are worthy of 
the character of the Almighty ; particularly, 1. The accouns 


t Thus the Jews were commanded to appear personally in Jerusalem at 
their three great festivals ; and if all men had been converted to Judaism 
this law would have been equally binding upon them. But it would have 
been impossible for the greater part of mankind to repair to Jerusalem 
three or four times in the year; for, if this wasa necessary part of religion, 
the lives of half the world would be entirely spent in a wearisome, never- 
ending pilgrimage. Faber’s Hore Mosaice, vol. ii. p. 435, 

2 See pp. 126—129, supra, and the aR en, No. Va. 

® See Isa. ii.2. x. xi. xix. 24. xlix. lx. Mic. iv. Mal. i. 11, 
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of God and of his penfections, and the duty and spiritual 
worship which we owe to him.—2. The vicarious atonement 
made for sin by Jesus Christ.—3, Forgiveness of sins.— 
4. Justification by faith, and reconciliation to God.—i, The 
promise of the Holy Spirit to sanctify and renew our na- 
ture.—6. The immortality of the soul; and a future state 
ef rewards and punishments.—IIl. The Moral Precepts 
of the New Testament are admirably adapted to the actual 
State of Mankind.—1. Summary of the duty it enjoins be- 
tween man and man, particularly integrity of conduct, 
charity, forgiveness of injuries.—2. The duties of governors 
and subjects, masters and servants, husbands and wives, 
parents and children.—3. The personal duties of sobriety, 
chastity, temperance, &c.—4, The holiness of the moral 
precepts of the Gospel, a proof of its divine origin.—5. 
Considerations on the manner in which the moral precepts 
of the Gospel are delivered ; and on the character of Jesus 
Christ as a moral teacher.—lV. Superiority of the Motives 
to Duty presented by the Gospel. They are drawn, 1. From 
@ consideration of the reasonableness of the duty.—2. From 
the singular favours bestowed by God.—3. From the ex- 

ample of Christ.—4. From the sanctions of duty, which the 
civil relations among men have received from God—5. 
From the regard which Christians owe to their holy pro- 
Session.—6. From the acceptableness of true repentance and 
the promise of pardon.—v. From the divine assistance 
offered to support men in the practice of their duty.—8., 
From our relation to heaven while upon earth.—9. From 
the rewards and punishments prociaimed in the Gospel. 


I. Divine Cuaracrer of the Founder of the Christian 
Religion. 

The third and last dispensation of religion is that which 
was introduced by that divine and glorious person whom the 
prophets had foretold. _'This is properly the Christian Dis- 
pensation, which was designed and fitted for an universal 
extent, and in which, considered in its original purity, religion 
is brought to its highest perfection and noblest improvement. 
An admirable wisdom, goodness, and purity shone forth in 
the whole conduct and character of the great author of it. 
He came in the fulness of time, the time which had been 
pointed out in the prophetical writings. In him the several 
predictions relating to the extraordinary person ‘that was to 
come were fulfilled, and the several characters by which he 
was described were wonderfully united, and in no other per- 
son. He appeared, as was foretold concerning him, mean 
in his outward condition and circumstances, and yet main- 
tained in his whole conduct a dignity becoming his divine 
character. Many of his miracles were of such a kind, and 
performed in such a manner, as seemed to argue a dominion 
over nature, and its established laws, and they were acts of 
great goodness as well as power. He went about doing 
good to the bodies and to the souls of men; and the admi- 
table instructions he gave were delivered with a divine au- 
thority, and yet with great familiarity and condescension. 
And his own practice was every way suited to the excellency 
of his precepts. He exhibited the most finished attern of 
universal holiness, of love to God, of zeal for the divine 
glory, of the most wonderful charity and_ benevolence 
towards mankind, of the most unparalleled self-denial, of a 
heavenly mind and life, of meekness and patience, humility 
and condescension. Never was there so perfect a character, 
so godlike, venerable, and amiable, so remote from that of 
an enthusiast or an impostor. He is the only founder of a 
religion in the history of mankind, which is totally uncon- 
nected with all human policy and government, and therefore 
totally unconducive to any worldly purpose whatever. All 
others, as Mohammed, Numa, aa even Moses himself, 
blended their religious and civil institutions together, and 
thus acquired dominion over their respective people: but 
Christ neither aimed at nor would ene! of any such power ; 
he rejected every object which all other men pursue, and 
made choice of all those which others fear to encounter. No 
other founder of a religion ever made his own sufferings and 
death a necessary part of his original plan, and essential to 
his mission. Jesus Christ, however, most expressly fore- 
told his own sufferings, the cruel and ignominious death he 
was to undergo, his resurrection from: the dead on the third 
day, his.ascension into heaven, the dreadful judgments and 
calamities that should: be inflicted on the Jewish nation, and, 
what seemed’ the most improbable thing in the world, the 
wonderful. progress: of his’ own: Gospel from the: smallest 
beginnings, notwithstanding the persecutions and difficulties 
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to which he foretold it shuuid be exposed. All this was 
most exactly fulfilled: he rose again on the third day, and 
showed himself alive to his disciples after his passion b 
many infallible proofs, when their hopes were so sunk, that 
: till they could 
nger doubt of it, without renouncing the testimony of 
all their senses. He gave them a commission to go and 
reach his Gospel to all nations, and promised that, to ena 
le them to do it with success, they should be endued with 
the most extraordinary powers and ee of the Holy Ghost. 
This accordingly they did, and though destitute of all worldly 
advantages, without power, riches, interest, policy, learning, 
or eloquence, they went through the world preaching a cru- 
cified Jesus, as the Saviour and Lord of men, and teachin 
the things which he had commanded them ; and by the won- 
derful powers with which they were invested, and the evi- 
dences they had produced of thelr divine mission, they pre- 
vailed, and spread the religion of Jesus, as their great Master 
had foretold, inthe midst of sufferings and persecutions, and 
in opposition to the reigning inveterate prejudices both of 
Jews and Gentiles. 

Il. If we examine the nature and tendency of the Gosrar, 
Dispensation, and of the pocrrines taught by Jesus Christ 
and his apostles, we'shall find them to be in every respect 
worthy of God, and adapted to the necessities of mankind. 
They retain all that is excellent in the Old Testament reve. 
lation ;. for Christ came, not to destroy the law and the pro- 
phets, but to fulfil them, and to carry the scheme of religion 
there laid down to a still higher degree of excellency. 
Accordingly, he taught all the fundamental doctrines of the 
Christian system, which are hecessary to be believed and 
obeyed in order to the attainment of salvation. Such, for 
instance, are the existence and perfections of God; the 
righteous and reasonable character of his law; the rebellion, 
apostacy, and corruption of man; the impossibility of justi- 
fication by the works of the law; Christ’s own divine 
character, as the Son of God and the Saviour of men 3 jus- 
tification by faith in him; the deity and offices of the oly 
Spirit; the nature and necessity of regeneration, faith, re- 
pentance, holiness of heart and life; a future State; a judg- 
ment to come; and a recompense of reward to the righteous 
and the wicked, and the spiritual nature of his kingdom. 
These are the leading subjects taught by Jesus Christ and 
his apostles : to adduce all the passages of the New Testa- 
ment that assert them would extend this section to an undue 
length. A few of the principal testimonies may properly 
claim to be noticed. 

1. The account of Gop anp or nis Perrections contained 
in the Scriptures commends itself to our reason, as worthy 
of the highest and most excellent of all beings, and the most 
suitable affections and dispositions towards him. He is 
represented as a pure Spirit, the Creator and Governor of the 
world, possessed of infinite wisdom, holiness, truth, justice, 
goodness, and perfection; the witness and judge of our 
actions; eternal, immortal, invisible, unchangeable, and 
omnipresent.! At the same time, his majesty is softened 
(if we may be allowed the expression) by his benevolence, 
which is fies and unwearied in diffusing good throughout 
the universe : “his tender mercies are over all his works,” 
embracing at once the interests of our souls and our bodies; 
and while he bestows in abundance the blessings and conso- 
lations of the present life, he has provided for us perfect and 
exalted felicity in the life to come. Of all the views of God 
which had ever been given, none was so calculated to endear 
him to us, and to inspire our hearts with confidence, as this 
short but interesting description, of which the scheme of re- 
demption affords a sublime illustration,—“ Gop 1s Love!” 
(1 John iv. 16.) But the Gospel not only makes known to: 
us the nature of God: it also imparts to us a full discovery. 
of our duty to him, clothed in ideas the most venerable, 
amiable, and engage: We are required to fear God, but it 
is not with a servile horror, such as superstition inspires, but 
with a filial reverence. We are directed and encouraged to 
address ourselves to him as our heavenly Father through 
Jesus Christ the Son of his love, and in his name to o Ter!” 
up our prayers and praises, our confessions and thanksgiv- 
ings, with the profoundest humility, becoming creatures 
deeply sensible of their own unworthiness, and yet with an 
ingenuous affiance, hope, and joy. We are to yield the most 
unreserved submission to God as our sovereign Lord, our: 
most wise and righteous-Governor, and most gracious'Bene= 

miv: 24: é ). Heb: iii, 4. Matt: xxiii. 9. Eyh. iv. 6° Matt. x: 
oiush honeassoe ost iti Wy Sohn avi Il Rewih.7 xvi4. Jolin 
vii. 2, 2Cor.i.18 1Johni. 9, Rev. xv.3. Eph. i. 23. 
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factor ; to resign ourselves to his disposal, and acquiesce in 
his proviaential dispensations, as being persuaded that he 
orders all things really for the best; to walk continually as 
in his sight, and with a rep rd to his approbation, setting 
him before us as our great all-seeing witness and judge, our 
chiefest good and highest end. Above all, we are required to 
love the Lord our God with all our heart, and mind, and 
strength, and to show that we love him by keeping his com- 
mandments, by asviring after a conformity to him in his imita- 
ble perfections, a. » by endeavouring, as far as we are able, to 
glorify him in the world. ; ‘ é 

The external worship of God, according to the idea given 
of itin the New Testament, is pure and spiritual, and is 
‘characterized by a noble simplicity. As God is a spirit, he 
is to be worshipped, not in a formal manner, but tn spirit and 
in truth, (John iv. 24.) The numerous rites of the Mosaic 
dispensation, which, though wisely suited to that time and 
state, were marks of the imperfection of that economy, are 
now abolished. ‘The ordinances of Christianity, prescribed 
in the Gospel, are few in number, easy to be observed, and 
noble in their use and significancy ; and those ceremonies, 
which are necessary in order that all things may be done 
decently and in order, are left to be filled up, in every country, 
at the discretion of pious men lawfully appointed.—A glo- 
rious plan of religious worship this! grounded upon the per- 
fections of the divine nature, and admirably corresponding 
with the case and necessities of sinful man. 

2. That man should love God with all his heart, is not the 
language of religion only; it is also the dictate of reason. 
But, alas! neither reason nor religion have had sufficient in- 
fluence to produce this effect. Man has offended God, and 
guilt exposes him to punishment; for the holiness cf God 
must hate sin, and his justice must lead him to testify in his 
conduct the displeasure which his heart feels. That man is 
also a depraved creature, and manifests that depravity in his 
sentiments and disposition, the whole history of the human 
kind furnishes abundant proof. If the annals of the different 
nations of the earth do not portray the tempers and actions 
of a race of dreadfully depraved creatures, there is no such 
thing in nature as an argument. The tendency of guilt and 
depravity is as naturally and certainly to misery, as of a stone 
to fall downwards. ‘ 

In what way guilty and depraved creatures can be delivered 
from wickedness and punishment, and restored to goodness 
and felicity, is one of the most difficult, as it is one of the most 
important, questions which can employ the mind. “ God is 
justly displeased : how shall he be reconciled? Guilt makes 
man afraid of God: how shall the cause of fear be removed 2 
Depravity makes man averse to intercourse with God: how 
shall his sentiments and disposition be changed 2”? These 
are all difficulties which natural religion cannot resolve ; and 
concerning which reason is utterly silent. Repentance and 
reformation have been considered by many as fully sufficient 
to banish all these evils; but they have no countenance for 
their opinion from the course of God’s moral government. A 
debauchee repents bitterly and sincerely of his vicious ex- 
cesses ; but repentance does not heal his diseased body: ‘he 
is made to possess the sins of his youth ;”? and the fatal 
effects of his vices bring him to an early grave. The game- 
ster repents of his folly, and reforms his conduct: but his 
Eevee and reformation do not procure the restoration of 

is lost estate; and he spends his remaining years in poverty 
and want. By imitating, men testify their approbation of the 
divine conduct, in their ideas of distributive justice. The 
murderer is seized, and led to the tribunal of the judge. He 

rofesses to be penitent; and there is no reason to question 

Is sincerity. But do any think that his repentance should 
arrest the arm of the righteous law? He is condemned, and 
suffers death. If, then, the sentiments of men, confirming the 
conduct of God, proclaim the insufficiency of repentance to 
atone for iniquity, no rational hope can be entertained of its 
efficacy. e must look to another quarter ; but where shall 
we look ? 

An extraordinary interposition of the Supreme Being ap- 
ears necessary, and also a revelation of his will to give us 
information on the subject. Though it would be presumption 
in us to name every thing that a revelation will contain, we 
may say with confidence, it will be full and ex; licit as to the 
pardon of sin, and the method of a sinner’s reconciliation 
with God. These are indispensably requisite. The New 
Testament does not disappoint our wishes or our hopes: it 
enters fully into all these difficulties, and proposes a remedy 
for every evil which we feel.. The doctrine of a mediator, and 
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of redemption through him, presents itself to our eyes in every 

age; and forms the very core of the Christian religion.’ 
Thus, what men had in all ages wished for in vain—an 
atonement for sin (which conscience and their natural notions 
of divine justice taught them to be necessary)—the sacrea 
books point out in the death of Jesus; which, in conse- 
quence of the dignity of his person, our reason perceives tu 
have been of sufficient value to expiate the guilt of innumer- 5 
able millions. The reality and extent of the atonement or 
satisfaction made to divine justice by Jesus Christ are set 
forth in the strongest and most explicit language that can be 
conceived. Thus, he is said to have died ror us, to BEAR our 
sins, t0 TAKE AWAY our sins, to be @ PROPITIATION fO7 OUT SINS, 
and fo PURCHASE, REDEEM, or RANSOM us with the price of his 
blood. 

Christ died ror us.—He laid down his life ror us. (1 John 
iii. 16.) —He died rorour sins. (1 Cor. xv. 3.) —He gave him- 
self ror us. (Tit. ii. 14.) —He was delivered ror our offences. 
(Rom. iv. 25.) He tasted death ror every man. (Heb. ii. 9.) 
—Agreeably to the prophecy concerning him, He was woun 
ed For our transgressions, and bruised ror our iniquities. (Isa. 
lili. 5.)—Christ has BorNE our sins.—He was once offered to 
bear the sins of many, (Heb. ix. 28.)—He Baru our sins in his 
own body on the tree. (1 Pet. ii. 24.)—Agreeably to the pre- 
dictions concerning him, He hath wornx our griefsand CARRIED 
our sorrows: the Lord hath wai on Him the iniquity of us all, 
(Isa. liii. 4. 6.) 

Christ has TAKEN AWAY our sins. —He was manifested to take 
Away our sins. (1 John ili. 5.) —He put away sin by the sacri- 
Jice of himself. es ix. 26.) —He hath wasHep us from our 
sins in his own blood, (Rev. i. 5.) —The blood of Christ Jesus 
CLEANSETH Us from all sin. (1 John i. 7.) 

Christ is @ Propitiation for our sins.—Him hath God set 
forth to be a propitiaTion, through faith in his blood. (Rom. 
iii. 25.) —Ged sent his Son tobe THE PROPITIATION for our sins. 
(1 John iv. he ge is THE PROPITIATION for our sins, and not 
for ours only, but also for the sins of the whole world. (1 John 
li. 2. 

Cea PURCHASED, REDEEMED, OF RANSOMED Us with the price 
of his blood.—He purcuaseD the church of God with his own 
blood, (Acts xx. 28.)—He came to give his life a ransom for 
many. (Matt. xx. 28.)—He gave himself a ransom for all. (1 
Tim. ii. 6.)—We are goveut with a price. (1 Cor. vi. 20.)— 
In him we have repemption through his blood. (Eph. i. 7.)— 
He hath repeemeD us to'God by his blood. ¢ ev. v. 9.)— 
We are REDEEMED with the precious blood of Christ. (1 Pet. 
fy ti 

3. The divine justice being satisfied, we are assured of the 
FORGIVENESS OF OUR SINS through Christ, upon a sincere re- 
pentance. His forerunner, John the Baptist, preached the 
baptism of repentance for the REMISSION OF SINS. (Luke iii. 3.) 
—Christ tells us, his blood was shed for many for the REMIs- 
SION OF sins. (Matt. xxvi. 28.)—After the resurrection, the 
apostles are directed by him ¢o preach repentance and rEmis- 
SION OF SINS 77 his name among all nations. (Luke xxiv. 47.) 
—Accordingly their preaching was this: Him God hath ex- 
alted with his right hand to be a prince and a saviour, for to give 
repentance to Israel, and FoRGIVENESS OF SINS. (Acts Vv. 31.) 
—Repent and be baptized every one of youin the name of Jesus 
Christ, for the REMISSION oF sins. (Acts ii.38.)—Through this 
man is preached unto you the FORGIVENESS OF SINS. (Acts xiii. 
38.)—To him_give all the prophets witness, that through his 
name, whosoever believeth in hin shall receive REMISSION OF 
sins. (Acts x. 43.)—God was in Christ reconciling the world 
unto himself, not imputine their trespasses unto them. (2 Cor, 
v. 19.)—Jn him we have redemption through his blood, the ror- 
GIVENESS OF SINS. (Eph. i. 7.)—And we are commanded fo 
forgive one another, even as God, for Christ’s sake, hath ror: 
hate Chae iv. 3) 4 

4, Our sins being forgiven, we are susTirizp ist i 
the sight of God. By Ae all that believe are SeaREe ee 
xiii. 39.)— We are sustirien in the name of the Lord Jesus 
(1 Cor. vi. 11.)—We are sustirien freely by his grace through 
the redemption that is in Jesus Christ. (Rom. iii. 24.)—Bein 
JusTiFieD by his blood, we shall be saved from ey bowel 
him. (Rom. v. 9.)—God hath made him to be sin (that is, a 
sin-offering) for us, who knew no sin, that we might be made 
the ricHTEouSNESS Of God in him. (2 Cor. v. 21.)—Lven the 
RiGHTEousNESS Of God, which is by faith of Jesus Christ unto 
all and upon. all them that believe. (om: iti, 22.)—Therefore 
““we are accounted righteous before God, only for the meri, 
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of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
our own merits or deservings.”?! 

Further, being sustirizp b Christ, we are rEconcrLED to 
God. Being sustiriep by faith, we have peace with God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ. (Rom. v. 1.)— We are rncon- 
CILED 10 God by the death of his Son, (Rom. v. 10.)—Us, who 
were enemies, hath Christ REcoNcILED in the body of his flesh, 
through death, (Col. i. 21, 22.) —He hath made peace through 
the blood of his cross, by him to RECONCILE all things unto him- 
self. (Col. 1. 20.)\—God hath reconciuep us to himself by 
Jesus Christ (2 Cor. v. 18.);—Who suffered for sin, that he 
might bring us unto God. (1 Pet. iii, 18.)—And, we are 
accepted im the beloved. (Eph. i. 6.) 

5. Once more, in the Gospel we find the best principles of 
COMFORT AND REFRESHMENT TO THE SOUL under all the eala- 
mities and afflictions of life, as well as a rich magazine of all 
means proper for the sanctification of our souls, and our most 
successful advances in true piety: In the Scriptures we see 
that the Divine Spirit is ready with his mighty aids to assist, 
enlighten, and strengthen our spirits in proportion to our sin- 
cere desires and endeavours after godliness; and there we are 
directed every day, and at all times, to seek unto God 
through Christ, by fervent and believing prayer, for his gui- 
dance and protection, and are assured that we shall never seek 
his ‘face in vain. For Jesus Christ, having reconciled us to 
God, sanoriries the hearts of true believers by the Holy 
Spirit, in order to enable them to perform their uty, and to 
continue in the favour of God. We are chosen to salvation, 

hrough sanctirication of the Spirit (2 Thess. ii. re and 
through sanctirication of the Spirit unto obedience. (1 Pet. i. 
2.)—We are sanctirixp, through the offering of the body of 
Jesus Christ. (Heb. x. 10 \—God hath not called us to unclean- 
ness, but unto HoLINEss, who hath also given unto us his HOLY 
spirit. (1 Thess. iv. 7, 8.)\—The spirit or cop dwelleth in 
us (Rom. viii. 9.). and our body is the TempLE of the HOLY 
cHosT (1 Cor. vi. 19.), and we are an habitation of God 
through the spirrr. (Eph. ii. 22.)—We are renzwen by the 
HOLY GHosT (Tit. iil. 5.)—and quickened by the spirrr (John 
vi. 63.)—and strengthened with might by the spirit in the 
immer-man, (Eph. iii: 16.)—And it ts through the sprrrr that 
we mortify the deeds of the body (Rom. viii. 13.)—by which 
deeds we grieve and quench the spirit. (Eph. iv. 30. 1 
Thess. v. 19.) 

He who assists us by his sprrir upon earth (Luke xi. 13.), 
to enable us to do the will of God, and thereby to continue in 
his favour, is our constant MEDIATOR, INTERCESSOR, and AD- 
VocaTE with God in heaven, to present our prayers for the 
supply of our wants, and to obtain a compassionate regard to 
our failings and infirmities. He is the mepiaTor of the New 
Covenant, (Heb. xii. 24.)—There is one mepiaror between 
God and man, even the man Jesus Christ. (1 Tim. ii. 5.\—He 
makes iwrercession for us at the right hand of God. (Rom. 
viii. 34.)—He appears in the presence of God For us. (Heb. 
ix. 24.)—No man cometh unto the Father but by him. (John 
xiv. 6.)—He is able to save them to the uttermost who come unto 
God by him, seeing he ever liveth to make intercession for 
them. (Heb. vii. 25.)—Jf any man sin we have an apvocaTE 
with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous. (1 John ii. 1.)— 
He is touched with the feeling of owr InFiRMITIES, and therefore 
let us come boldly to the throne of grace, that we may find 
grace and mercy to help in time of need (Heb. iv. 15, 16.)— 
and let ws draw near with a true heart, and full assurance of 
faith. (Heb. x. 22.)—Jn him we have boldness, and access 
with confidence. (Eph. iii. 12.) 

6. In favour of the IMMORTALITY OF THE SoUL, a point so 
important, but which to the wisest of the Gentiles seemed so 
doubtful, the New Testament speaks in the most decisive 
language, and holds out to the hopes and fears of mankind 
rewards and punishments suited to their nature, and which it 
is worthy of God to dispense. In the Gospel we see the dead 
both small and great restored to life, and appearing before the 
tribunal of God, to receive a sentence ‘‘ according to the deeds 
done in the body.’ The glories of heaven which are reserved 
‘‘ for them that love him,”’ and the everlasting miseries which 
will be the terrible portion of all the wilfully impenitent 
workers of iniquity, are disclosed in the Scriptures ; which 
alone set forth the tre reason of our being in this world, viz. 
not for enjoyment, but for trial; not to gain temporal plea- 
sures or possessions, but that our souls may be discip ined 
and prepared for immortal honour and glory. While the di- 
vine displeasure is declared against all ungodliness and un- 
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righteousness of men, and the most awful warnings are de- 
nounced against sinners, the means by which they ma 
obtain mercy are clearly displayed and offered to them:2 And 
as it is Jesus Christ who enables us to do the will of God 
and to preserve his favour in this life (for without him we can 
do nothing), so it is through him alone that we are made par- 
takers of that eternal life and immortality, which he has 
illustrated in the Gospel. The Father sent the Son to be the 
Saviour of the world (1 John iv. 14.)—to seek and to save that 
which was lost (Luke xix. 10.)—that we might rive through 
him (1 John iv. 9.)—that the world through him might be 
saveD (John ili. 17.)\—that believing, we might have wine 
through his name (John xx. 31.)—that whosoever believéth in 
him should not perish, but have EVERLASTING LIFE. (John iii. 
16.)—Through him we are saven from wrath.—He hath px- 
LIVERED us from the wrath to come. (1 Thess. i. 10. Rom. v 
9.)—Evernat ure ts the gift of God through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. (Rom. vi. 23.) —Geod hath given us ETERNAL LIFE, and 
this Lire ts in his Son (1 John y. 11.)—who is the captain of 
our salvation (Heb. ii. 10.)—the author of ETERNAL SALVA- 
TION to all them that obey him (Heb. v. 9.) :—Neither is there 
SALVATION i any other: for there is none other name under 
cere ee among men whereby we must be savep.? (Acts 
lv. 12. 
Such is the system of doctrine promulgated in the New 
Testament by the apostles of Jesus Christ. But whence did 
they derive their knowledge? They have given us a full 
view of human nature ; and have exposed in the clearest light 
the depravity, guilt, and misery of man. They have, at the 
same time, pointed out a method of deliverance from al] these 
evils. ‘Their system is wonderfully ingenious: it is origi- 
nal: it is adapted to the condition of human nature: it is a 
remedy perfect and complete. They say that they had all 
their knowledge of religion from Jesus Christ But whence 
did Jesus Christ derive it? Those who deny his divine mis- 
sion will find it difficult to account for his knowledge. There 
is something in his scheme unspeakably superior to ever 
other. It takes in the rights of God, as well as the necessi- 
ties of man; and renders God glorious in all his perfections, 
as well as man completely happy. Who besides, in ancient 
or modern times, ever conceived so vast. an idea? But Jesus 
had no literary education. Perhaps the Old Testament was 
the only book he ever read. He never associated with the 
philosophers: his companions were not the chief priests, and 
elders, and scribes. Let the deist sit down and assign a 
satisfactory reason for the vast superiority of the Gospel. 
The Christian is free from difficulty; for he reads in the sa- 
cred page, and he believes that “‘ Jesus Christ is the onl 
begotten Son, who wasn the bosom of the Father, and hat! 
declared him unto us.” (John i. 18.)4 
Finally, all the doctrines to which the Gospel requires our 
assent are agreeable to unprejudiced reason; every one of 
them has a natural tendency and direct influence to reform 
the manners of men; and all together make up the most ra- 
tional and consistent belief in the world. To instance only a 
few particulars :—What can be a more excellent foundation 
of religion, than the Christian doctrine concerning the nature 
and attributes of the only true God? What so certain a pre- 
servative against idolatry, as the doctrine, that all things 
were made by him? What can be so sure a sround of piety, 
as the Christian doctrine of providence? What a greater en- 
couragement to holiness, than that God has made a revela- 
tion of his will to instruct men in that practice? What doc- 
trine is so admirably suited to all the ends of religion, as that 
of the incarnation of the Son of God? Which way could 
men have been so sensible of God’s love, and have been in- 
structed in divine truth so well, as by sending his only Son? 
How could the honour of the Divine laws be vindicated, 
and such an assurance of pardon been given to men, as by 
this method of the Son of God giving himself a sacrifice for 
sin? What could be a more glorious manifestation of the 
mercy of God; what more effectual to deter men from sin; 
and to exhibit to tiem its heinous nature, and God’s hatred 
against it, and the indispensable necessity of obeying his 
laws, than this expedient of saving sinners by the sacrifice 
of his Son? How could men be better encouraged to a reli- 
ious life, than by having such a Mediator to obtain pardon 
or their frailties, and by being assured of the assistance of 


3 Compare John v. 28, 29. 1Cor. xv. 12—20. 2Cor. v. 10. Matt. xxv. 31— 
34, 41. 46. Rev. xx. 11—13. Mark ix. 43, 44. Rev. xiv. 10, 11. xxii. 11. John 
xiv. 2,3. 2Cor.v. 1. | Pet. i.4. Rev. xxi. 4. xxii. 3—6. 1 John iii. 2, eee 
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the Holy Spirit, to enable them to conquer their corrupt af- 
fections? In fine, what more powerful motive to persuade 
men to live virtuously, than the certainty of a future judg- 
ment? Vain men may value themselves upon their specula- 
tive knowledge, right opinions, and true belief; BUT No BE- 
LIEF WILL BE OF ADVANTAGE TO THEM, WHICH IS SEPARATE 
FROM THE PRACTICE OF HOLINESS. 7, , 

Lastly, all the doctrines of the Christian faith make up an 
infinitely more consistent and rational scheme of belief, than 
the wisest of the ancient philosophers ever did, or the most 
cunning of modern unbelievers can, invent. The philoso- 
phers were never able to make out a coherent scheme of 
things, and the modern deists cannot frame to themselves 
any consistent and fixed principle, as we have already seen.! 
There have, indeed, been disputes among Christians, but 
they have not been like those among the philosophers, con- 
cerning the supreme good of man, but only explications of 
particular doctrines, which do not affect religion itself, and 
ought not to hinder the good effect which the fundamental 
doctrines ought to have upon the lives of men. 

IiJ. Admirably as the doctrines of the New Testament 
are adapted to the actual condition and wants of mankind, 
the MoRAL PRECEPTS which it enjoins are not less calculated 
to promote their ee and well-being, both collectively 
sig individually. The view of human duty, exhibited by 
heathen moralists, was not only radically defective and ma- 
terially erroneous; but the manner of its exhibition was little 
calculated to impress the mind, affect the heart, or influence 
the conduct. Abstruse reasonings upon the fitness of things— 
general declarations concerning the beauty of virtue—cold 
and inanimate precepts of conduct, if not contradicted, yet 
imperfectly exemplified in their own behaviour’—might in 
some degree exercise their pupils’ faculties of reasoning and 
memory, and render them subtle disputants, and pompous 
declaimers; but they had little tendency to enlighten their 
minds in the knowledge of moral truth, and to imbue their 
hearts with the love of moral excellence. It is far otherwise 
with the morality of the Scriptures, and especially of the 
New Testament. While the system of moral truth, which 
they evolve, is incomparably more pure than that of the hea- 
then moralist, it is not, like his, couched in cold generalities 
or in abstract uninteresting language. It is pure and rational, 
alike remote from the overstrained precepts of superstition 
and enthusiasm, and the loose ooniniatt maxims of worldl 
policy. It comes home to men’s business and bosoms, It 
is deeply impressive, and it is perfectly intelligible. It is 
ealeulated for every rank and order of society, and speaks 
with equal strictness and authority to the rich and honoura- 
ble, to the poor and ignoble. All other systems of morals 
prohibit actions, but not thoughts, and therefore are necessa- 
tily ineffectual. But the moral system of Christianity per- 
vades every thought of the heart; teaches us to refer all our 
actions to the will of our Creator; and corrects all selfishness 
in the human character, by teaching us to have in view the 
ae of all around us, and enforcing the most enlarged 
and diffusive benevolence. 

With this general notice of Christian morality we might 
conclude the present section, especially as the Nee Testa- 
ment is in the hands of almost every one, but, since that vo- 
lume (as well as the Old Testament) is arraigned by the 
opposers of revelation in the present day as the most immoral 
book that is extant, a short view of the morality of the Gos- 
a dispensation, and of the manner in which it is announced, 

ecomes necessary, in order to enable the Christian reader 
to give a reason of the hope that is in him. The moral pre- 
cepts of the Gospel may be referred to the duties incumbent 
upon man in civil and social life, and to the duties which he 
owes to himself. 

1. With regard to the duties incumbent upon MAN TOWARDS 
HIS FELLOW-CREATURES, the Gospel requires that we offer not 
the least injury or wrong to others, in their persons, their 
properties, or their reputations; that we render unto all their 
just dues; that we lie not one to another, but speak every 
man truth unto his neighbour, and provide things honest in 
the sight of all men. I fraud and falsehood in our words 
and dealings, agian with all injustice and violence, are 
most expressly forbidden. (Rom. xiii. 7,8. Eph. iv. 25. 
2 Cor. vili. 21.) Not only are we to abstain from injurious 
actions, but we are required not to be angry at our brother 
without a cause; to speak evil of no man, and neither to 
raise evil reports ourselves against our neighbours, nor 
spread them abroad when raised by others. (Matt. v. 21, 22, 

1 See pp. 16—25. supra. ® See pp. 19, 20. supra. 
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Tit. iii. 2. with Psal. xv. 3.) Further, we are forbidden to 
ass rash judgments upon others, lest we ourselves should 
i judged hy God; on the contrary, we are to put the best 
constructions upon their words which the case will bear. 
(Matt. vii. 1,2. Rom. xiv. 10. 1 Cor. xii. 5. 7. James iv. 
11.) And Jesus Christ has inculcated it in the strongest 
manner, that no seeming acts of piety and devotion, or ili- 
ence in the ritual observances off religion, will compensate 
or the wrongs or injuries done to our neighbours, nor will 
they be accepted by God without making reparation, as far 
as is in our power, for those injuries and wrongs. (Matt. v. 
23, 24. xxiil. 23. : ; 
Nor does the Gospel enjoin a merely negative morality ; 
it enforces upon us, in the most explicit terms, the duty of 
doing good to all men, as far as we have ability and oppor- 
tunity. Thus, we are required to assist them in their neces- 
sities and distresses, to sympathize with them in their afflic- 
tions and sorrows, as well as to rejoice in their prosperity ; 
to be ready to distribute to their necessities out of our worldly 
substance; to endeavour to convert them from the error of 
their way, and to reprove them, when guilty of faults, in the 
spirit of meekness ; and, finally, to do all we can to promote 
their temporal and spiritual welfare. The more effectually 
to show the great importance of the duties of charity and 
mercy, Jesus Christ assures us that particular notice will be 
taken of them at the great day of judgment, and that men 
shall then be rewarded or condemned according to their 
abounding in, or their neglecting of, the practice of those 
duties. (Gal. vi. 10. 1 Tim. vi. 18. Heb. xiii. 3. 16. James 
vy. 20. Gal. vi. 1. Rom. xii. 15. Matt. xxv. 31—46.) 
Further, as the most difficult part of the duty required of 
us towards mankind relates to the temper and conduct we 
are to observe towards our enemies, and those who have in- 
jured us, Jesus Christ has given us in this respect the most 
admirable precepts and directions. If we have suffered inju- 
ries from others, he enjoins us to exercise a forgiving temper 
towards them, and not to give way to the bitterness of re- 
venge}; and requires us to insert it in our petitions to God, 
that he would forgive us our sins, as we forgive others the 
offences committed against us. The same is the design of 
some of his excellent parables. And in this, as well as other 
instances, the apostles taught the same doctrine with their 
divine Lord and Master, that we should recompense to no 
man evil for evil, and instead of being overcome of evil, 
should overcome evil with good. (Rom. xii. 17, 18, 19, 20, 
21. 1Thess. v. 15. 1 Pet. iii. 9.) To these precepts we 
may add, that Jesus Christ not only forbids the rendering 
of evil for evil, but commands us to render good for evil. 
This is the design of that glorious precept, by which we are 
commanded to love our enemies, to bless them that curse us, 
to do good to them that hate us, and to pray for them that 
despitefully use us and persecute us. Instead of cursing, 
we must pray to God for them, not indeed that they may go 
on and prosper in their evil courses, but that they may i 
brought to a La temper of mind, and so may become the 
objects of the divine favour; and if they be reduced to dis- 
tress, we must be ready to assist and serve them in the kind 
offices of humanity. ‘If thine enemy hunger, feed him; if 
he thirst, give him drink.” (Matt. v. 43, 44. Rom. xii. 20.) 
And this certainly is carrying benevolence to the noblest 
height. And though there tare been high pretenders to rea- 
son who have found fault with it, yet some of the most emi- 
nent among the ancient philosophers have been sensible of 
the beauty and excellency of such a conduct, but they wanted 
the authority necessary to make it a law obligatory on man- 
kind. But in the Gospel of Jesus it is more strongly en- 
forced, urged with more powerful motives than it ever was 
before, and is bound upon us by a most express divine au- 
thority. To this it may be added, that our Lord has expressl 
condemned that spirit which carries men to persecute an 
do hurt to others, under pretence of zeal for the cause of God 
and religion. (Luke ix. 54, 55, 56.) 
Upon the whole, it is the manifest and uniform design and 
tendency of the Gospel of Jesus to recommend and enforce 
universal benevolence. It lays the foundations of the du- 
ties we owe to mankind in love. It is there given as a com- 
prehensive summary of the duties we owe to mankind: 
Thow shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. (Matt. xxii. 39. 
Rom. xiii. 8, 9. Jam. ii. 8.) And by our neighbour we are 
taught to understand, not merely those of the same country 
nation, and religion with ourselves, but all of the human race 
that stand in need of our kindness, and to whom we have an 
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py our Saviour, 1n the parable of the good Samaritan. (Luke 
x. 33, 34, 35.) To which may be ARiea that other remark- 
able precept," W hatsoever ye would that men should do unto 
you, do ye even soto them, (Matt. vii. 12.) A rule which, if 
rightly considered, would be of great use in regulating our 
conduct towards our fellow-creatures. 

But though we are required to love and do good to all 

men, the design is not, as some who are desirous to impeach 
the Gospel morality would insinuate, that we should have the 
same degree of affection for all. The special love and es- 
teem which good men should have for one another, and the 
peculiar ties by which they are united, in addition to the com- 
mon ties of humanity, are recommended and enforced in the 
Strongest and most engaging manner, and lay the properest 
foundation for all the intimacies of sacred friendship. (John 
xill. 84, 35. Gal. vi. 10. Eph. iv. 1—6. Phil. ii. 1—5. 
1 Pet. i. 22. 1 John iii. 16.) 
_ 2. Besides the general precepts prescribing the duties of 
Justice and benevolence towards all mankind, there are also 
particular injunctions given us, with respect to the puTIEs 
INCUMBENT UPON US IN THE SEVERAL STATIONS AND RELATIONS 
WHICH WE SUSTAIN IN CIVIL AND SOCIAL LIFE; and these are 
of great importance to the welfare of nations, families, and 
particular persons. 

The grand design of the New Testament, it has been well 
observed, is, to teach religion. ‘ What relates to civil in- 
stitutions, it notices only so far as moral obligation is con- 
cerned.— Forms of government it leaves to the wisdom of 
men to regulate, and to nations to frame: but what the spzrit 
of governments should be, it plainly dictates; and it lays 
down the principles, by which both governors and governed 
oe to regulate their conduct, with authority, Tahiess 
and fidelity, and yet with a delicacy suited to the age in 
which it was written, and to the jealousy of the governments 
which then existed.! Civil government, the New Testament 
says, is an ordinance of God; in other words, it is the will 
of God that men should not live as the beasts of the field, 
without control; but that they should be formed into socie- 
ties regulated by laws, and that these laws should be exe- 
cuted by magistrates appointed for the purpose. What kind 
of government and what kind of rules are intended, the sa- 
cred writers thus particularly specify :—They are not a ter- 
ror to good works, but to evil. Do that which is good, and thou 
shalt have praise of the same : for he is the minister of God to 
thee for good. But if thow do that which is evil, be afraid, for 
he beareth not the sword in vain; for he is a minister of God, 
an avenger to execute wrath, sent by him for the punishment of 
evil-doers, and for the praise of them that do well. They are 
God’s ministers attending to this very thing,? that is, their 
talents and their time are wholly employed in this great and 

ood work. Such are the principles of government laid down 
in the New Testament; and such the duties which it pre- 
scribes to the rulers and magistrates of nations. 

“ But Christianity does not confine its injunctions to one 
part of the community, and leave the rest to act as. they 
please: it addresses itself likewise with equal energy to the 
people, and binds on their consciences the hitasttens of sub- 
jection and obedience. Subjects are taught to be submissive 
and obedient to the higher powers ; to pray for them ; to fear 
God and honour the king ; to give unto Cxsar the things which 
are Cxsar’s; to render tribute to whom tribute is due; custom 
to whom custom; fear to whom fear; HONOUR TO WHOM HO- 
nour; and to do all this not merely because the civil laws 
require it, and for fear of punishment from men, but for con- 
science’ sake, and in obedience to the laws of God. (Matt. 
xxii. 21. Rom. xiii. 1, 2. 5, 6,7. 1 Tim. ii. 1, 2. Tit. iii. 1. 
1 Pet. ii. 13—15.) Are not these injunctions highly reason- 
able, and exactly corresponding with the nature and state of 
things? If the members of a community refuse to honour 
and obey the divine ordinance, to be subject to government, 
to give high respect to rulers, or to pay them tribute,—and 
all this, not from fear of punishment, but for conscience’ sake, 
—it will be allowed by every rational man, that they resist 
an ordinance of God, an ordinance that is both reasonable 
and beneficial, and deservedly receive to themselves con- 
demnation.”? 

Such is the doctrine of the New Testament respectin 
civil government; such are its grand moral principles, an 

1 Both Paul and Peter wrote during the reign of the sanguinary emperor 
A eihs xiii. 1.3, 4. 1 Pet. ii. 14. 
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such its specific declarations on the subject. In every do- 
mestic relation it also lays down, fairly and equitably, the 
duties on both sides, viz. of servants and masters, of huse 
bands and wives, of parents and children. 

Thus servants are enjoined, as anecessary part of religion, 
to obey and serve their masters, with al proper respect, 
fidelity, and diligence, not purloining, not answering again, 
with good-will doing service as unto the Lora, and not unto 
men; knowing that whatsoever good thing any man doeth, 
that shall he receive of the Lord, whether he be bond or free. 
These things, when really believed and duly considered, 
will have a much stronger influence to engage them to a 
faithful and cheerful discharge of their duty, than mere cus- 
tom, or the laws of the country. On the other hand, mas- 
ters are required to give unto their servants that whichis just 
and equal, forbearing threatenings, knowing that they also 
have a master in heaven, and that with him there is no re- 
spect of persons. (Eph. vi. 5—9. Col. iii. 22—25. iv. 1. 
1 Tim. vi. 1, 2. Tit. ii. 2.9,10,11.) The duties of hus- 
bands and wives, of parents and children, are also admirably 
delineated and enforced. (Eph. v. 22—33. Col. iii. 18, 19. 
Tit. ii. 4, 5. 1 Pet. iii. 8. Eph. vi. 1—4. Col. iii. 20, 21. 
1 Tim. v. 4—8.) In like manner, superiors and inferiors, 
the elder and younger, the rich and the poor, are directed to 
a prop conduct towards one another; and rules are given 
which tend to regulate the deportment of equals among them- 
selves, that they should be courteous, in honour preferring 
one another, not willingly giving offence to any, and endea- 
vouring as far as qoelile to live peaceably with all men. 
(Rom. xii. 10.12. 18. 1 Cor. x. 32. Phil.ii. 3. 1 Pet. ii. 17. 
ill. 8. v. 5.) In a word, all the various offices of humanity, 
justice, and charity, due from one man to another, are fre- 
quently described in the sacred writings, enforced by the 
most powerful motives, and by the authority of God himself; 
which, where it is firmly believed, must come with greater 
force upon the conscience, than the mere institutions of hu- 
Tae legislators, or the reasonings of philosophers and mo- 
ralists. 

3. The preceding hints may serve to convey an idea of the 
excellency of the Scripture precepts, with respect to the 
moral duties we owe to mankind, in a civil and social state. 
With respect to that part of our duty, which relates more im- 
mediately to ourselves, to the GOVERNING OF OUR AFFECTIONS, 
passions, and appetites, and to the due regulation and im- 
provement of our temper, the Gospel law is peculiarly ex- 
cellent. While it prohibits all angry passions, as above re- 
marked, it enforces the lovely duties of meekness, forbear- 
ance, and long-suffering; and recommends, above all, the 
cultivation of that friendly temper and universal benevo- 
lence, which is one of the most amiable and excellent dispo- 
sitions of the human heart. (Eph. iv. 26, 27. 31, 32. Col. iii. 
12—14, 1Cor. xi. 4, 5.) herever the Gospel is sin- 
cerely believed and embraced, it inspires the utmost abhor- 
rence of those unnatural lusts and impurities, which had 
made So monstrous a progress in various parts of the heathen 
world at the time of Christ’s coming into the world; and 
which, as we have seen, were countenanced by the precepts 
and practice of the most distinguished sages of antiquity.‘ 
Not only adultery, fornication (which among the ancient 
heathens was reputed to be a very slight fault, if a fault at 
all), polygamy, and divorces upon slight occasions, but like- 
wise all manner of uncleanness and lasciviousness, and the 
cherishing and indulgence of all impure inclinations, are 
strictly prohibited. (1 Cor. vi. 9,10. 1 Tim.i. 9,10. 1 Thess. 
iv. 3,4, 5.7. 1 Cor. vi. 13—20. Matt. v. 27, 28.) 

Further, we are frequently warned against rioting and 
drunkenness, which tend to debase and dishonour our nature 
(Luke xxi. 34. Gal. v. 19, 21. Eph. v. 6. 1 Pet. ii. 11.) 
And it is particularly worthy of observation, that, while the 
Gospel enforces chastity, purity, and temperance, by the 
most sacred obligations, care is taken to guard against su- 
perstitious extremes. Neither Christ nor his apostles sub- 
stituted fervency of devotion in the place of regular morality, 
nor, under pretence of extraordinary purity, have they fore 
bidden and condemned marriage, as some of the Essenes 
then did, and as others by a false refiiement have since done. 
On the contrary, it is declared, that marriage is honourable in 
all, (1 Cor. vil. 9. Heb. xiii. 4.) And though all intempe- 
rance and excess are expressly forbidden, and we are required 
to subdue the passions and appetites, yet we are allowed the 
moderate use of sensible enormonts ; and it is declared, that 
every creature of God is good, and nothing to be refused tf it be 
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received with thanksgiving ; for it is sanctified by the word of 
God and prayer, (1 Tim. iv. 3—5.) 

Another instance of the excellency of the Gospel precepts 
is, that particular care is taken to guard us against an Immo- 
derate passion for worldly riches; the precariousness of 
which is illustrated, tozether with the inconsistency of a pre- 
dominant love of worldly wealth with the love of God and 
with real piety and virtue. The possession and enjoyment 
of niches are not absolutely prohibited; but we are directed 
to maki: a proper use of them, and to regard them as a trust 
committed to us by God, of which we are only the stewards, 
and for which we must be accountable. We are instructed 
to employ them, not as incentives to luxury, but as op- 
portunities of doing good, of honouring God, and being use- 
ful to mankind. (Matt. vi. 24. Mark x. 24. Luke xii. 15— 
21. 1 Tim. vi. 9, 10. Luke xvi. 9, 10. 1 Tim. vi. 17—19.) | 

No disposition is more hateful to man than pride, which is 
represented as odious in the sight of God. (James iv. 6.) 

any passages in the Gospel are particularly designed to 
sorrect and subdue it in all its various branches and appear- 
ances, whether it signifies an inordinate ambition which puts 
men upon contending who should be greatest, or an eager 
thirst after the applause of men rather than the favour and 
approbation of God, or a presumptuous haughty arrogance, 
and a high conceit of ourselves and our own righteousness, 
and a contempt of others ; never was an amiable humility re- 
commended and enforced in such an engaging manner as by 
Jesus Christ, who also gave the most perfect and lovely pat- 
ern of it inhisown example. (Matt. xxiii. 6—12. Mark ix. 33, 
34, 35. Luke xviii. 9—14. John v. 44. Matt. xi. 29. John 
xiii. 12—17. Phil. ii. 3—7. 1 Pet. v. 5.) And as nothing 
ends more to discompose and disturb the mind than anxious 
eares, or excessive sorrows and desponding fears, the Gos- 
eel provides the most effectual remedies against ali these: 
aot by representing worldly evils and calamities as no evils 
at all, or prescribing an unfeeling apathy, and suppressing 
the natural affections and passions, but by keeping them 
within proper bounds. Nowhere are there such powerful 
considerations for supporting us under afflictions and adver- 
sities with a calm resignation and a lively hope. We are 
taught to regard them as sent by God for the wisest and best 
Earnaecs, and are assured that he will graciously support us 
under them, and overrule them to our greater benefit, and 
that, if duly improved, they shall issue in a complete, ever- 
lasting felicity. (Matt. v. 4. Rom. v. 4, 5. viii. 18. 28. 2 Cor. 
tv. 17. Heb. xii. 5—12.) Nothing can possibly be better 
fitted to deliver us from anxious distracting cares and solici- 
tudes, and a distrustful thoughtfulness for to-morrow, than 
the excellent precepts and directions given us by Christ and 
his apostles. (Matt. vi. 25—34. Luke xii. 22—31. Phil. iv. 
6. 11,12. 1 Tim. vi. 6.8. Heb. xiii. 5. 1 Pet. v..7.) But 
though we are directed to cast our cares upon God in a cheer- 
ful and steady dependence upon his wise and good provi- 
dence, yet we are cautioned not to neglect the use of proper 
means and endeavours on our parts. It is urged as our duty, 
not to be slothful in business, to exercise ourselves with dili- 

ence in the work of our several callings and employments, 
that we may have lack of nothing, and may have to give to him 
that needeth. Those who lead idle lives are represented as 
walking disorderly, and it is declared, that if any man will 
not work, neither should he eat. (Rom. xii. 11. Eph. iv. 28. 
1 Thess. iv. 11,12. 2Thess. iii. 10,11, 12.) To this it ma 
be added, that the precepts and instructions of Christ are ad- 
mirably fitted to inspire us with a truly divine fortitude, and 
to raise us above the slavish fear of men (who can only kill 
the body, and after that have no more that they can oo or 
of any worldly evils and sufferings. And yet he is far from 
encouraging a forward enthusiastic rashness: he directs his 
disciples not needlessly to expose themselves to dangers, but 
to take all proper precautions for avoiding the rage and ma- 
lice of their persecutors (Matt. vii. 6. x. 16. 23.) ; but when 
this could not be done without betraying the cause of God, 
of truth, and a PigoUsness; they were to exert a noble forti- 
tude, and to endure the greatest sufferings with constancy, 
and even with joy, being assured of divine supports, and 
that great eyauld be their reward in heaven. (Matt. v. 10, 11, 
12. Luke xii. 4, 5. 1 Pet. ili. 14. iv. 12, 13.) 

As knowledge is one of the noblest improvements of the 
mind, and of the greatest advantage to a life of piety and 
virtue, it is frequently urged upon us as our duty to en- 
deavour to get our minds furnished with divine and useful 
knowledge. And the amieeee there required is not merel 
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but such a knowledge of those things which are of the high- 
est importance to our happiness, as may help us to make 
a progress in all holiness and goodness : we must endeavour 
to grow in wisdom and spiritual understanding, so as to dis- 
cern the things which are excellent, and to prove what is 
the good, and acceptable, and perfect will of God. (John 
xvii. 3. Phil. i.9, 10. Rom. xii.2. Eph.v. 17. Col. i. 9 
10. 1 Thess. v. 21. Tit. i. 1.) Finally, it is required 
of us, that we make it our continued endeavour to grow 
in grace, and in every divine virtue; for which purpose 
we must live and walk by faith, which is the substance 
of things hoped Pik and the evidence of things not seen. And 
as a future life and immortality are now brought into the 
most clear and open light, we are required to carry our 
desires and views beyond this transitory world and all its 
enjoyments, and to seek the things which are above, and 
place our choicest affections there. (2 Cor. v. 7. Col. iil. 
1, 2. Heb. xiii. 14.) Accordingly, the Christian life is 
represented under the noble image of a conversation with 
heaven, and communion with the Father, and with his Son 
Jesus Christ: it is a continual aspiring towards the per- 
fection of our nature in a conformity to the divine goodness 
and purity, and an endeavour to do the wil] of God on earth, 
as it is done in heaven. (Phil. iii. 20. 1 Johni.3. Phil. 
iii. 12, 13, 14.) To all which may be added that it is the 
distinguishing character of the religion of Jesus, that while 
it directs us to aspire to the highest degree of moral ex- 
cellence, it teaches us t®# maintain a constant sense of our 
own weakness and defects, and of our insufficiency in our- 
selves. In the Gospel, all boasting and confidence in our 
own righteousness and merits is excluded; and we are in- 
structed to place our whole dependence upon the grace of 
God in Jesus Christ our Lord, giving him the glory of every 
good thing that is in us, or which we are enabled to perform.! 
4, In reviewing the leading features of Christian morality, 
the holiness of its precepts is a circumstance that demands 
especial consideration, and is a proof that the religion which 
inculeates it came from God. All its precepts aim directly 
at the heart. It never goes about to form the exterior of 
man. To merely external duties it is a stranger. It forms 
the lives of men no otherwise than by forming their disposi 
tions. It never addresses itself to their vanity, selfishness, 
or any other corrupt propensity. On the contrary, it declares 
open war and irreconcileable enmity against every evil dis- 
position in the human heart. It tolerates none. Of the 
most odious sins, such as disobedience to parents, dis- 
honesty, injustice, and murder, it speaks with abhorrence. 
It says that they ought not even to be named among Chris- 
tians. But this is not all. It descends into the heart: it 
puts forth its hand and plucks out every root of bitterness, 
which, springing up, would pollute the soul and defile the 
life. Many principles which the world approves, and on 
many occasions considers to be harmless,—as ambition, the 
eager pursuit of wealth, fondness for pleasure, pride, envy, 
revenge, contempt of others, and a disposition to filthy jest- 
ing,—the Gospel condemns in every form and degree. It 
forbids the indulgence of them even in thought: it prohibits 
the adultery of the eye, and the murder of the heart; and 
commands the desire to be strangled in its birth. Neither 
the hands, the tongue, the head, nor the heart, must be 
uilty of one iniquity. However the world may applaud 
the heroic ambition of one, the love of glory in another, 
the successful pursuits of affluence in a third, the high- 
minded pride, the glowing patriotism which would compel 
all the neighbouring nations to bow the neck, the steady 
pursuit of revenge for injuries received, and a sovereign 
contempt of the rude and ignoble vulgar,—Christianity con- 
demns them all, and enjoins the disciples of Jesus to crucify 
them without delay. Not one is to be spared, though dear 
as a right eye for use or pleasure, or even necessary asa 
right hand for defence or labour. The Gospel does not press 
men to consider what their fellow men may think of t em, 
or how it will affect their temporal interest; but what is 
right, and what is necessary to their well being. “If you 
comply with its precepts you must be, and not merely seem 
to be. It is the heart that is required; and all the different 
prescribed forms of worship and obedience are but so many 
varied expressions or modifications of it.??2 
_Now, is any thing like this to be found in the Writings 
of the opposers of revelation? No. Their morality, w 
: Leth Advantage and Necessity of the Christian Revelation, vol-ii 
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nave seen, has no standard; and their code of morals is, in 
fact, subversive of all morality.! Their deity seems to take 
no-cognizance of the heart. According to them, “ there is no 
merit or crime in the intention.” ‘Their mcrality only gces 
to fcrm the exterior of the man. It allows the utmost scope 
for wicked desires, provided they be not carried into execu- 
tion to the injury of society; and according to their code (as 
recently promulgated), the assassination of a person, who 
for some political reason may become obnoxious, is a 
laudable act: the prohibition of the unlawful intercourse 
between the sexes 1s a perversion of the ‘“ plainest dictates 
of nature ;” and decayed old age is not worth the pains and 
ae bestowed in supporting it !! 

t is worthy of notice that the Gospel inculcates the purest 
worship of God: and filial reliance upon his mercy and good- 
ness: but, amid all the discordant theories of morals which 
have been contrived by modern opposers of revelation, they 
are unanimous in excluding the Dias Being from their 
systems of ethics; thus evincing that they are deists in 
pieory, pagans in inclination, and atheists in practice. 

“The words of soe are spirit and life. They are 
the language of Jove. Every exhortation of Christ and his 
apostles is impregnated with this spirit. Let the reader turn 
to the twelfth chapter of the epistle to the Romans for an 
example, and read it carefully ; let him find, if he can, any 
thing in the purest part of the writings of deists, that is 
worthy of being compared with it. No: virtue itself is no 
longer virtue in their hands. It loses its charms, when they 
affect to embrace it. Their touch is that of the cold hand 
of death. The most lovely object is deprived by it of life 
and beauty, and reduced to a shrivelled mass of inactive 
formality.””2 

5. The last circumstance to be considered in reviewing 
the morality of the Gospel is, the manner in which it is 
delivered to us. While the ancient sages confined their 
precepts to their respective pupils, they disregarded the 
multitude, for whose moral instruction no provision was 
made; and however excellent many of their precepts were, 
still they were destitute of sufficient weight and authority 
to enforce their instructions, and not unfrequently their con- 
duct was directly opposed to their precepts. But the pre- 
cepts of the Gospel are perfectly natural, and eminently 
adapted to the state of every class of society, and calculated 
to promote the real happiness of all men. Simplicity and 
plainness are the characteristics of all Christ’s discourses ; 
and appear not only in the language he employed, but also 
in the allusions and illustrations by which he enforced or 
recommended his doctrines or moral pee 

Of the simplicity and plainness of language, which per- 
vades the discourses of Jesus Christ, as well as of clear and 
definite instruction in moral duty, we have a complete 
model in his sermon on the mount. In that discourse no 
article is introduced which he leaves either doubtful or 
ambiguous. Not only does he distinctly expound the pro- 
hibitions of the ancient Jaw, but he also places, in opposition 
to the things prohibited, a variety of duties which neither 
the terms of the law nor the explanations of the Jews had 
ever expressly recognised. He applies the law of duty to 
the secret thoughts and dispositions of the heart, as much 
as to the control or regulation of external conduct; and 
opposes the genuine spirit of pure and practical morality to 
all the loose and pernicious tenets, by which false or in- 
competent instructors perverted the people, teaching for 
doctrines the commandments of men. The same plainness 
of Janguage characterizes all the other discourses of Jesus 
Christ, as well as the practical parts of the apostolic writings. 

The simplicity and plainness of Christ’s manner are 
likewise conspicuous in the nature of his allusions and in- 
structions; all of which were derived from objects familiar 
to the apprehension of mankind at large. ‘This is obvious 
to every reader of his discourses. The city set on a hill,— 
the sali of the earth,—the candle which is not to be set under a 
bushel, but wpon a candlestick,—the vine and the branches,—the 
shepherd and the sheep,—are instances which cannot be for- 
gotten. ‘These and similar examples are the happiest of all 
allusions, and the best of all illustrations. They are natural 
but forcible ; every where offering themselves, and every where 
beautiful; familiar, but possessed of sufficient dignity ; and 
always attended with this high recommendation, that they 
are easily understood by men in every situation of life. 

The same plainness and simplicity of manner are also 
evinced in the parables delivered by Christ.. Instruction 
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appears to have been communicated in allegorical discourses 
generally resembling these, from the earliest ages ;3 but no 
Instructor ever framed them so happily as Christ. The 
subjects, to which he alludes, ate chosen with supreme 
felicity ; and the allusions are conducted with the utmcst 
skill and success. The allegorical part of the story is always 
just and impressive, commonly beautiful, not unfrequently 
sublime, and in several instances eminently pathetic. ‘I'he 
meaning, which it is intended to convey, is at the same time 
definite, clear,sand obvious. ‘The parable, instead of shading 
the thought, illumines it; and instead of leaving the reader 
} gnt, me : : aes 
in doubt, contributes not a little to the satisfaction of his in- 
quiries. When we consider the perplexed and enigmatical 
manner in which the Jewish and Gentile teachers, at that 
time, conveyed many of their important instructions, we 
shall on the one hand see this characteristic of our Saviour’s 
discourses in a stronger light; and on the other shall be led 
to admire the wisdom with which, in this respect, he taught 
mankind.4 

While pride and vanity were the general characteristics 

: AM thet Fae 
of the Jewish and Gentile teachers, Christ exhibited in his 
manner of teaching the most perfect modesty and cence 
blended with the utmost boldness and integrity. While he 
exposed the corruption of doctrine, and hypocrisy in practice, 
of the Scribes and Pharisees, with such clearness of evi- 
dence and such pungency of reproof, that they themselves 
often shrunk from the detection, and tremble for the ve 
existence of their oe and their power, not a word, 
not a sentiment, fell from his lips which either could or can 
give pain to a mind of the most finished refinement and 
virtue ; not a-word, not a sentiment, has been uttered that can 
awaken one improper thought, or allure in the least degree 
to any Improper action. 

The weight of his precepts, and the manner in which 
they were inculcated, imparted to Christ’s teaching a degree 
of authority peculiar to himself, and extorted from his ad- 
versaries the confession,—Vever man spake lke this man. 
(John vii. 46.) At the same time, he uniformly displayed 
towards his disciples the utmost kindness, gentleness, and 
patience; bearing with their weaknesses and infirmities, 
often reiterating the same instructions, removing their pre- 
judices, and giving full force and effect to all his doctrines 
and precepts. 

The character of Jesus Christ, indeed, forms an essential 
part of the morality of the Gospel. To the character of 
almost every other teacher of morals some stain or defect 
attaches; but he is charged with no vice either by friencs or 
enemies. In Christ” (we quote the acknowledgment of 
an avowed unbeliever) “we have an example of a quiet and 

eaceable spirit, of a becoming modesty and sobriety, just, 

onest, open and sincere; and above all, of a most gra- 
cious and benevolent temper and behaviour. One, who did 
no wrong, no injury to any man, in whose mouth was no 
guile ; who went about doing good not only by his ministry, 
but also in curing all manner of diseases among the people. 
His life was a beautiful picture of human nature in Its native 
purity and simplicity; and showed at once what excellent 

3 The nature and interpretation of parables are discussed infra, vol. i. 
part. ii. book ii. chap. ii, sect. vi. : : ; 

4 Dwight’s System of Theology, vol. ii. p. 280. The three discourses in 
that volume on the character of Christ as a prophet are particularly valua- 
ble for their originality of thought and the interesting manner in which the 
subjectistreated. Many beautiful observations on the characterand man- 
ner of Christ as a teacher occur in Bp. Law’s Considerations on the Theory 
of Religion, pp. 339—364. 8vo. London, 1820; and also in Mr. Simpson’s 
Internal and Presumptive Evidences, pp. 332—524. See also Bp. New- 
ton’s Dissertation on the Eloquence of Jesus Christ (Works, vol. iv. pp. 
86—104.); Archbishop Neweome’s Observations on our Lord’s Conduct as 
a Divine Instructor, and on the Excellence of his Moral Character, 4to. 
or Svo.; and especially Bp. Sumner’s work, entitled “The Ministerial 
Character of Christ practically considered.” 8vo. London, 1824. 

8 Nothing can be more honourable to the character of Jesus Christ than 
the character and conduct of Judas Iscariot, which furnish us with a strong 
argument for the truth of the Gospel.__How came it to pass, that he first be: 
trayed his Master, and then was so stung with remorse, as to put an end to 
his own life by hanging himself? How came he thus to own himself guilty 
of the vilest sin, if he knew that he had done an act of justice to the world, 
by frecing it from an impostor? For, if Jesus was not really what he 
professed to be, he deserved all and much more than Judas was the means 
of bringing upon him. Now, if there had been any base plot, any bad 
design, or any kind of imposture in the case, it must have been known to 
Jucas, who had lived so long with Christ, and had even been intrusted 
with the bag (which shows that he was not treated with any reserve), 
and who was acquainted with our Saviour’s most private life; and if he 
had known of any blemish in his character or conduct, he ought to have 
told it and would have told it:—duty to God, to his own character, and to 
the world, obliged him to it; but his silence in this respect bears the 
most decisive testimony to Christ’s innocence; Judas’s death and perdition 
prove Christ’s divine authority. See Dr. Ranken’s Institutes of Theology, 
pp. 870—879. and also the Rev. John Bonar’s Observations on the Character 
and Conduct of Judas Iscariot, 8vo. Edinburgh, 1750, or 12mo. 1822. for a 
clear and masterly view of the testimony of Judas, as an evider 3 of 
Christ’s innocence and divinity, and of the truth and inspiration of Scrip. 
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creatures men would be, when under the influence and power 
of that Gospel which he preached unto them.””! hs 

In each of the four narratives of the life of Jesus, besides 
the absence of every appearance of vice, we perceive traces 
of devotion, humility, benignity, mildness, patience, and pru- 
dence: which qualities are to be collected from incidental 
circumstances, as the terms are themselves never used con- 
cerning Christ in the Gospels, nor is any formal character of 
him drawn in any part of the New Testament. “Thus, we 
see the devowtness of his mind, in his frequent retirement 
to solitary prayer (Matt. xiv. 23. Luke ix. 28. Mark xxvi. 
36.); in his habitual giving of thanks (Matt. xi. 25. Mark 
viii. 6. John vi. 23. Luke xxii. 17.); in his reference of 
the beauties and operations of nature to the bounty of Provi- 
dence (Matt. vi. 26—28.); in his earnest addresses to his 
Father, more particularly that short but solemn one before 
the raising of Lazarus from the dead (John xi. 41.); and in 
the deep piety of his behaviour in the garden, on the last 
evening oF his life (Matt. xxvi. 36-—47 ;) his humility, in his 
constant reproof of contentions for superiority (Mark ix. 
33.); the benignity and affectionateness of his temper, in 
his kindness to children (Mark x. 16.); in the tears which 
he shed over his falling country (Luke xix. 41.), and upon 
the death of his friend (John xi. 35.) ; in his noticing of the 
widow’s mite: (Mark xii. 42.); in his parables of the good 
Samaritan, of the ungrateful servant, and of the Pharisee and 
publican; of which parables no one but a man of humanity 
could have been the author: the mi/dness and lenity of his 
character is discovered in his rebuke of the forward zeal of 
his disciples at the Samaritan village (Luke ix. 55.) ; in his: 


expostulation with Pilate (John xix. 11.); in his prayer for. 


his enemies at the moment of his suffering (Luke xxii. 34.), 
which, though, it has been since very properly and frequently 
imitated, was then, I apprehend, new. is prudence is dis- 
cerned, where prudence is most wanted, in his conduct on 
trying occasions, and in answers to artful questions, Of 
these, the following are examples :—His withdrawing, in 
various instances, from the first symptoms of tumult (Matt. 
xiv. 22, Luke v. 15, 16. John v. 13, vi. 15.), and with the 


1 Chubb’s True Gospel of Jesus Christ, sect. 8. pp.55,56. The author 
cannot refrain from adding in this place the not less just and eloquent, 
and in fact, inimitable character of Christ, drawn by the hand of a master : 
—“TI confess to you that the majesty of the Scriptures strikes me with 
admiration, as the purity of the Gospel has its influence on my heart. 
Peruse the works of our philosophers, with all their pomp of diction: how 
mean, how contemptible are they, compared with the Scripture! Is it pos- 
sible that a book, at once so simple and sublime, should be merely the 
work of man? Is it possible that the sacred personage, whose history it 
contains, should be himself a mere man? Do we find that he assumed 
the tone of an enthusiast or ambitious sectary? What sweetness, what 
qe in his manners! What an affecting gracefulness in his delivery ! 

hat sublimity in his maxims! What profound wisdom in his discourses! 
What presence of mind in his replies!’ How great the command over his 
passions! Where is the man, where the philosopher, who could so live 
and so die, without weakness, and without ostentation?—When Plato 
described his imaginary good man with all the shame of guilt, yet meriting 
the highest rewards of virtue, he describes exactly the character of Jesus 
pec : the resemblance is so striking that all the Christian fathers per- 
ceived it. 

“What prepossession, what blindness must it be to compare (Socrates) 
the son of Sophroniscus to (Jesus) the son of Mary! What an infinite dis- 
Proportion is there between them! Socrates, dying without pain or ig- 
hominy, easily supported his character to the last; and if his death, how- 
ever easy, had not crowned his life, it might have been doubted whether 
Socrates, with all his wisdom, was any thing more than a vain sophist. 
He invented, it is said, the theory of mora!s. Others, however, had before 
put them in practice ; he had only to say, therefore, what they had done, 
and to reduce their examples to precept.—But where could Jesus learn, 
among his competitors, that pure and sublime morality, of which he only 
has given us both precept and example ?—The death of Socrates, peaceably 
philosophizing with his friends, appears the most agreeable that could be 
wished for ; that of Jesus, expiring in the midst of agonizing pains, abused, 
insulted, and accused by a whole nation, is the most horrible that could be 
feared. Socrates, in receiving the cup of poison, blessed the weeping 
executioner who administered it; but Jesus, in the midst of excruciating 
tortures, prayed for his merciless tormentors. Yes! if the life and death 
of Socrates were those of a sage, the life and death of Jesus were those 
ofa God. Shall we suppose the evangelic history a mere fiction? Indeed, 
my friend, it bears not the marks of fiction; on the contrary, the history” 
of Socrates, which nobody presumes to doubt, is not so well attested as 
that of Jesus Christ. Such a supposition, in fact, only shifts the difficulty, 
without obviating it: itis more inconceivable, that a number of persons 
should agree to write such a history, than that one only should furnish the 
subject of it. The Jewish authors were incapable of the diction, and 
strangers to the morality contained in the Gospel, the marks of whose truth 
are so striking and inimitable, that the inventor would be a more astonish- 
ing character cage the hero.””—RovussEav. 

hat a mind! to conceive ideas so beautiful and go j ! ivini 

of the New Testament is displayed as with a sunbeam (Bie sta aheart 
to resist the force of all this evidence, to blind so fine an understanding, 
and be able to subjoin, as Rousseau did, I cannot believe the Gospel! The 
infidelity of this man, however, may be readily accounted for: e would 
not believe that Gospel, which (as.we have already seen) prohibits all im- 
purity, and injustice, both in thought and in act; he noven darkness rather 
than light, because his deeds were evil. His whole life, ashe unblushingly 
avowed in his ‘‘ Confessions,” was one continued series of falsehood and 
profligacy: 
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express care, as appears from Saint Matthew (xii. sae 
of carrying on his ministry in quietness ; his declining o 
every species of interference with the civil affairs of the 
country, which disposition is manifested vy his behaviour in 
the case of the woman caught in adultery (John viii. 3—10.), 
and in his repulse of the application which was made to him, 
to interpose his decision about a disputed inheritance (Luke 
xii. 14.); his judicious, yet, as it should seem, unprepared 
answers, will be confessed in the case of the Roman tribute 
(Matt. xxii. 19.) ; in the difficulty concerning the interfering 
relations of a future state, as proposed to him in the instance 
of a woman who had married seven brethren (Matt. xxii. 28.) ; 
and, more especially, in his reply to those who demanded 
from him an explanation of the authority by which he acted, 
which reply consisted in ose a question to them, 
situated fictueen the very difficulties into which they were 
insidiously endeavouring to draw him.”2 (Matt. xxi. 23. et 
seg.) In short, the best descriptions of virtue are to be found 
in the New Testament. The whole volume is replete with 
piety and with devotional virtues which were unknown to the 
ancient heathen moralists. 

IV. Superiority OF THE MOTIVES TO. DUTY presented by 
the Gospel. 

But however excellent and complete a rule of moral dut 
may be in itself, it will, in the present state of mankind, 
hardly be sufficient to answer the end proposed, unless it be 
enjoined by a proper authority, and enforced by the most 
powerful motives. In this respect, the religious and moral 
precepts of the Gospel have an infinite advantage. For they 
are not to be regarded as the mere counsels and dictates of 
wise men and moralists, who can only advise and endeavou 
to persuade, but cannot pretend to a oe er authority ove1 
mankind; nor as the injunctions of fallible human legisla- 
tors, armed with civil authority, who cannot pretend to judge 
of the heart or of men’s dispositions, and who have nothing 
further in view than the external order and welfare of society, 
and frequently make the rules of morality give way to their 
political interests. But the are urged upon us as the com- 
mands of God himself, the Sovereign Lord of the universe, 
who knows our most secret thoughts, and to whom we must 

ive an account, not only of our outward actions, but also of 
the inward affections and dispositions of our souls. 

1. Though the observance of the moral precepts of Chris- 
tianity is not recommended in the New Testament from a 
consideration of the fitness of things,—that perpetual subject 
of dispute amongst philosophers,—or from motives of expe- 
diency, which would open a wide gate to every immorality, 
yet the Gospel does not reject reason as a motive to obedience. 
On the contrary, reason and justice are the basis of the whole 
morality of Christianity. Paul, speaking of dedicating our- 
selves to God, among other powerful motives to that duty, 
observes that it is a reasonable service which we owe to him 
(Rom. xii. 1.) ; and Peter lays it down as a fundamental prin- 
ciple that it 1s right to obey God rather than man. (Acts iv. 
19.) Itisindeed frequently remarked in the apostolic epistles 
that the commandments of God are holy, just, and pure, and 
that they ought to be observed from gratitude and submission 
to him ; and on the other hand, that they who transoress them 
are worthy of death.? The apostles ala frequently display, 
in strong terms, the indignity and infamy of persons addict- 
ing themselves to particular vices or sins; and assert that 
modesty and decency Tequire that our morals be decorous and 
well regulated. The meght is far spent, the day is at hand. 
Let us therefore cast off the works of darkness, and let us walk 
honestly as in the day ; not in rioting and drunkenness, not in 
chambering and wantonness, not in ae and envying. (Rom. 
xili. 12,13.) Whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are love Ys 
whatsoever things are of good report ; if there be any virtue, and 
if there be any praise, think on these things. (Phil. iv. 8.) 

2. But the evangelical writers do not confine themselves 
to the general motives of reason, justice, or decency : they 
lay it down as a special motive peculiar to Christians, that 
they ought to live suitably to the singular favours conferred 
on them by the free grace and merey of God. Since he has 
vouchsafed to call them out of darkness, and to impart to 
them the knowledge of himself, therefore they ought to lead 
a more holy life. than those who have not yet received the 
same knowledge. Since God has so loved them as to give 
them the title of his children (1 John iii. 1.), they ought to 
bear his image, and show forth his virtues. “ Be ye therefore, 

2 1 Paley’s Evidences, vol. i. pp. 7476, 


8 See particularly Rom. viii. 12. and i. 
* Pet. 3 9. marginal rendering. tie oe 
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says Paul, imitators of God, as dear children. (Eph. v. 1.) 
Since God Aas perhased us anew by the blessing oumcdont: 
tion we ought to be doubly consecrated to him,—first, as our 
Creator, and, secondly, as our Redeemer. Ye are bought with 
a price: therefore glorify God in your body and in your spirit 
which are God’s. (1 Cor. vi. 20.) God, having raised up his 
son Jesus, sent him to bless you in turning every one of you from 
his iniquities. (Acts iii. 26.) Such is the true end of his 
coming, and the price which he expects for all that he has 
done in our favour. Christ gave himself for us, that he might 
redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a eye 
people, zealous of good works. (Tit. 11.14.) Because God for 
Christ’s sake hath forgiven us, therefore we ought to be kind 
to one another, tender-hearted, forgiving one another. (Eph. 
iv. 32.) Since God has so loved us, as to send his only begot- 
ten Son into the world that we might live through him, there- 
fore we ought also to love one another (1 John iv. 9. 11.); and 
because God maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, 
and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust, therefore we 
are to love our enemies as well as our friends. (Matt. v. 44, 
45.) Motives to obedience drawn from love are fitted to work 
on the best principles of our nature ; and never was there such 
a display of the wonderful love of God to mankind, as in the 
method of our redemption and salvation by Jesus Christ. 
Where this mystery of godliness is heartily received, with a 
true and lively faith, it will have a happy influence to engage 
and draw us to a holy and dutiful obedience; since it is every 
where inculcated in the Gospel, that the design of sending 
his own Son into the world, and of all the great things which 
have been done for us, is, to oblige us to die more and more 
unto sin, and to live unto righteousness. 

3. Another most powerful motive to evangelical obedience is 
drawn from the pattern presented to us by Jesus Christ, whose 
sacred life and practice illustrated and exemplified his own 
holy laws and precepts. ‘‘ Examples teach where precepts 
fail.’ And what example is there so proper and engaging, 
as the Son of God in human flesh, the most perfect image of 
the invisible Deity, in whom the divine perfections are brought 
nearer to our view, and such of them, as can be imitated by 
feeble man, are placed within the reach of our imitation? In 
him we may behold the completest pattern cf universal holi- 
ness and spotless purity, of the most ardent love to God, the 
most wonderful love to mankind, the most perfect obedience 
and resignation to the divine will, the most exemplary pa- 
tience under the greatest sufferings, the most admirable hu- 
mility, meekness, and condescension, and of every amiable 
virtue. And should we not be desirous to tread in his illus- 
trious footsteps? Learn of me, says Christ, for [am meek and 
lowly in heart, and ye shall find rest to your souls. (Matt. xi. 
29.) Walk m love, urges the apostle Paul, as Christ also 
loved us, and gave himself for us.. (Eph. v.2.) Let every one 
of us please his neighbour for his good, to edification ; for Christ 


pleased not himself. (Rom.*xv. 2, 3.) Let nothing be done |. 


through strife or vainglory, but in lowliness of mind let each 
esteem other better than themselves. Look not every man on his 
own things; let him aim not at promoting his own separate 
interests, conveniences, or advantages, but every man also on 
the things of others, aim at promoting those of others. Let 
this mind be in you which was also in Christ Jesus. (Phil. ii. 
3—5.) As he that hath called you is holy, says Peter, so be ye 
holy in all manner of conversation. (1 Pet. i. 15.) 

4, A further motive is taken from the sanctions of dut 
which the civil relations among men have received from God. 
Thus, magistrates are to be obeyed, not only for wrath, but for 
conscience’ sake, because they are the ordinance of God (Rom. 
xiii. 2. 5.); and they must also conduct themselves towards 
the people over whom they are placed as the ministers of 
God to them for good. (Rom. xiii. 4.) Husbands and wives 
are to adhere inviolably to each other, because they are joined 
‘ogether and made one by God, who at the beginning made 
‘hem the male and the female ( Matt. xix. 4. 6.), and by whom 
‘whoremongers and adulterers will be judged. (Heb. xiii. 4.) 
Servants are commanded to be obedient to their masters, 2 
singleness of heart, fearing God, with good will doing service as 
unto the Lord, and not unto men ; and masters to be just, and 
merciful to their servants, as knowing that they also have a 
qaster in heaven with whom is no respect of persons. (Eph. 
vi. 5—7. 9. Col. iii. 22.) And in general, Whatsoever we 
do, the Gospel enjoins us to do it heartily as unto the Lord, 
and not unto men (Col. iii. 23.); and that whether we eat or 
drink, we do all to the glory of God. (1 Cor. x. aly, 

5. The regard which Christians owe to their holy profes- 
gion furnishes another weighty motive to obedience. Im- 
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moralities of all kinds are forbidden them, because they ought 


to walk worthy of the vocation wherewith they are called, with 


all lowliness and meckness, with long-suffering ; forbearing one 
another in love, endeavouring to keep the unity of the spirit in the 
bond of peace. (Eph. iv. 1—3.) They are to walk worthy of 
God, who has called them to his kingdom and glory (1 Thess. 
ii. 12.), and as children of the light. (Eph. v. 8.) Their 
conversation must be only as becometh the gospel of Christ. 
(Phil. i. 27.) They must.adorn the doctrine of God our Sa- 
viour in all things (Tit. ii. 10.) ; and take care that the name, 
or word, of God be not blasphemed, or evil spoken of, through 
them. (1 Tim. vi. 1. Tit. ii. 5.) 

6. The acceptableness of true repentance and the assurance 
of pardon, which the Gospel offers to all who truly repent, 
and unfeignedly believe and obey God’s holy word and com 
mandments, are a further most powerful motive to sinful and 
frail creatures, to encourage and support them in the practice 
of their duty. Nothing can be more satisfactory to the mind 
of man, nothing more agreeable to the wisdom of God, 
than such a declaration of the acceptableness of true repent- 
ance, and such an authentic assurance of pardon thereupon, 
as under the Gospel dispensation the divine mercy has found 
means to afford unto us, in such a manner as is at the same 
time abundantly consistent with the dignity of his laws, and 
his hatred against sin. 

7. For our greater encouragement, divine assistances are 

provided for us, to support us in the practice of our duty. 
his is a consideration of great moment, as every one must 
acknowledge who has a due sense of the weakness and cor- 
ruption of human nature in its present state, and the manifold 
temptations to which we are here exposed. We are not left 
to our own unassisted strength, but have the most express 
promises and assurances given us in the Gospel, that God 
will send his Holy Spirit to enlighten and sanctify us, and 
to strengthen and assist us in the performance of our duty ; 
if, from a sense of our own insufficiency, we humbly apply 
to him for his gracious assistance, and at the same time are 
diligent in the use of all proper means and endeavours on our 
own parts. (John xiv. 16. 1 Cor. ii. 13. vi. 16. Luke xi. 
13. 2 Cor. xiii. 14. Heb. iv. 16.) For those divine influ- 
ences and aids are communicated in such a way, as is agree- 
able to the just order of our rational faculties, and not so as 
to render our own endeavours needless, but to assist and 
animate our endeavours. Jt is God who worketh in us of his 
good pleasure ; therefore we are exhorted to work out our sal- 
vation with fear and trembling. (Phil. ii. 12,13.) The effect 
of this divine assistance was very wonderful in the primitive 
times by the sudden reformation of more wicked men than 
all the exhortations of philosophers ever brought to repent- 
ance. And even in these days, when infidelity and profli- 
gacy abound, there are more exemplary holy people than ever 
were found in the best ages of the heathen world. __ 
8. Our relation to heaven while upon earth is likewise re- 
presented as a powerful motive to holy obedience. . Our con- 
versation, or citizenship, is in heaven (Phil. ili. 20.) ; and be- 
cause we are only strangers and pilgrims upon earth, we must 
abstain from fleshly lusts, which war against the peace, the 
purity, and dignity of the soul. (1 Pet. ii. 11.) We are 
moreover put in mind that we are only sqjourners here, and 
have no continuing city, but seek one to come (Heb. xi. 13. xiii. 
14.) ; that we may not seek our rest in this world, nor be too 
solicitous about the things of it, but may always keep our 
heavenly country in view, and make it our greatest concern 
to arrive safely there. ‘ : 

9. Lastly, the rewards and punishments which the Gospel 
proposes to obedience or disobedience are a motive pee! 
agreeable to the natural hopes and fears of men, and worthy 
of God to make known by express revelation : for by the cer- 
tain knowledge of these things is the practice of virtue esta- 
blished upon a sure foundation; men have sufficient to sup- 
port them in their choice of virtue, and to enable them to 
conquer all the temptations of the world, and to despise even 
death itself. Paul concludes a large catalogue of flagrant 
sins with this just but terrible sentence :—Of which I tell you 
before, as I have also told you in time past, that they which do 
such things shall not inherit the kingdom of God. (Gal. v. a 
On the contrary, the Gospel recommends the practice o 
Christian haaniaos by ensuring to it the kingdom of heaven 
(Matt. v. 3.) 3 of meekness, because it is in the sight of God 
of great price (1 Pet. iii. 4.) 5 of mercifulness, as tle means 
of obtaining mercy (Matt. v. 7.) 3 of temperance, as necessery 
in order to run our Christian race with success (1 Cor. ix 


24. Heb. xii. 1.); of purity, as a necessary preparation to 
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the seeeng of God (Matt. v.8.); and of patience and perseve- 
rance in the Christian life, because our light affliction, which 
ts but for a moment, worketh out for us a far more exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory, while we look, not at the things 
which are seen, but at the things which are not seen, because the 
things which are seen are temporal, but the things which are not 
seen are ETERNAL, (2 Cor. iv. 17, 18.)! 

Such is a faint outline of the purity and excellence of the 
morality of the Gospel, and of the motives by which it is 
enforced.2 All the charms of the divine goodness, grace, 
mercy, and love, are here represented to our view, In terms 
the most clear, explicit, and engaging that can possibly be 
conceived. How the writers of the New T: estament should 
be able to draw up a system of morals, which the world, 
after the lapse of eighteen centuries, cannot improve, while 
it perceives numberless faults in those of the philosophers 
of India, Greece, and Rome, and of the opposers of revela- 
tion, is a question of fact, for which the candid deist is con- 
cerned to account in a rational way. The Christian is able 
.0 do it with ease. The evangelists and the apostles of Jesus 
Christ spake as they were moved by the Holy Spirit. 





§ 4, ON THE OBJECTIONS OF UNBELIEVERS TO THE DOCTRINES 
AND MORALITY OF THE BIBLE. 


I. Mysteriesno ground for rejecting the Scriptures.—Il. The 
Scripture doctrine of redemption not inconsistent with the 
generally received ideas concerning the magnitude of crea- 
tion.—IIl. The doctrine of a future judgment not improba- 
ble, and the twofold sanction of rewards and punishments 
not of human invention._1V. Christianity does not establish 
a system of priestcraft and despotism over the minds and 
consciences of mankind.—V. Does not prohibit free inquiry, 
but invites 7t—VI. The objection, that its morality is too 
strict, obviated—VII. The moral precepts of Jesus Christ 
neither unreasonable nor impracticable—VIII. Christianity 
does not produce a timid spirit, nor overlook the sentiments 
of friendship or patriotism —IX. The assertion, that the 
Bible is the most immoral book in the world, disproved by 
the evidence of facts.—X. Intolerance and persecution not 
tnceulcated in the Scriptures. 


Sucu is the unhappy obliquity of the mind of fallen man, 
that there never yet was proposed to it any thing, however 
excellent in itself, which has not been the subject of cavil, 
censure, or reproach. This has been the lot of the Scriptures 
in particular, which have been arraigned by the antagonists 
of divine revelation as a tissue of absurdity, fraud, and im- 
morality. On the one hand it has been objected that some 
of the doctrines which they propound to our belief—such as 
the ‘'rinity, the Incarnation of Jesus Christ, &c.—are mys- 
terious and contrary to reason, and that where mystery be- 
gins religion ends; that the Scripture doctrine of redemption 
is inconsistent with the ideas at present entertained concern- 
ing the magnitude of creation; that the Scripture doctrine 
of a future judgment is improbable; that it establishes a 
system of priestcraft and spiritual tyranny over the minds 
and consciences of men; and that Christianity debars its 
eons from all inquiries concerning religious truths, and 

emands of them a full and implicit assent without a pre- 
vious examination of the arodinl on which they are to build 
that assent. And, on the other hand, it is objected that the 
morality of the Bible isto strict, bears too hard upon man- 
kind, and lays us under too severe restraints; that it gene- 
rates a timid, passive spirit, and also entirely overlooks the 
generous sentiments of friendship and patriotism; that the 


1 Bp. Gibson’s Pastoral Letters, 
vol. iv. pp. 174—179.) 
_ 2? The reader, who is desirous of prosecuting the investigation of Chris- 
tian morality, will find it ably delineated in Mr. Gisborne’s Sermons on 
Christian Morality. There is also an excellent discourse entitled ‘‘The 
Gospel the only Foundation of religious and moral Duty in the first vo- 
lume of Bp. Mant’s Sermons, which in Inany topics Goincides with Mr. 
Gisborne’s first discourse. The various branches of the Christian temper 
are well portrayed by Dr. Evans in two volumes of discourses on that 
subject, which (though rather prolix) have been often and deservedly re- 
printed. See also Mr. Leifchile’s Lectures on the Christian Temper 
(London, 1822, 8vo.), and especially Mr. Morison’s Lectures on the Recipro- 
cal Obligations of Life (London, 1822, {2imo.). and Mr. Hoare’s Sermons on 
the Christian Character. London, 1821, 8vo.) The Christian Morals Essay 
on the Character and Writings of St. Paul, and Moral Sketches, of Mys 
Hannah More, likewise illustrate the leading topics of Christian ‘morality 
with equal elegance and fidelity ; and the chief part of the second volume 
of Mr. Warden's system of Revealed Religion contains a digest of Scrip- 
fure morality, expressed in the very words of tho sacred writings. 


Lett. 2. (in Bp. Randolph’s Enchiridion, 
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Bible is the most immoral book ¢xtant in the world; and 
that it inculcates intolerance and persecution. Such are the 
principal objections which have, at varlous times, been made 
against the doctrines and precepts contained in the Bible: 
the contradictions involved in some of them cannot fail to 
strike the mind of the attentive reader. It might ve a suffi- 
cient answer to most of them, to appeal to the facts and 
statements already exhibited in the course of this work, and 
especially to the foregoing section: but as these objections 
have lately been reasserted and clothed in the garb of novelty, 
in order to impose on the unwary (though most of them have 
long since been refuted), they demand a distinct considera 
tion.? 

I. Ossection 1.—Some of the peculiar doctrines, which the 
Scriptures propound to our belief, are mysterious and contrary 
to reason ; and where mystery begins, religion ends. 

Answer.—This assertion is erroneous; for nothing is so 
mysterious as the eternity and self-existence of God: yet, to be- 
lieve that God exists is the foundation of all religion. Above 
our reason these attributes of Deity unquestionably are. For, 
who can conceive what eternity is? A duration without be- 
ginning, or succession of parts of time! Who can so much as 
imagine or frame any idea of a Being, neither made by itself nor 
by any other? Of omnipreserice, of omniscience, and of im- 
mensity! How, indeed, can a finite capacity, like ours, com- 
prehend an Infinite Being whom heaven and the heaven of 
heavens cannot contain? Vain mortal! dost thou presume to 
scrutinize the nature and to comprehend all the ways of the in- 
comprehensible God? Canst thou, by searching, find out 
God 2 Canst thou find out the Almighty to perfection 2 Itis 
high as heaven, what canst thow do? Deeper than hell, what 
cast thou know 2 He holdeth back the face of his throne, and 
spreadeth his cloud upon it. How little‘a portion is heard of 
him! The thunder of his power who can understand 2 Such 
knowledge is too wonderful for us, we cannot attain unto it. 
But though the existence of God be a mystery to us, and above 
our limited reason to comprehend, yet it is not contrary to rea: 
son: because the wisdom, order, and harmony which are ob- 
servable in the universe, the admirable and exquisite adaptation 
ef every part to produce the end for which it was designed, and 
the providential care displayed in preserving and governing the 
whole, are all so many proofs of the existence of a great Firs 
Cause ; ard reason assures us that no effect can exist without 2 
cause. 

But our ignorance is not confined to heavenly mysteries ; we 
cannot comprehend the common operations of nature. Every 
thing around us is full of mysteries. Who can tell, why, of 
two seeds similar in appearance, one produces a large tree, and 
the other a small shrub? Or, how the origin of so large a body 
should be contained in so narrow a space? The growth of the 
meanest plant, the structure of a grain of sand, is as much above 
our comprehension as the mysteries of religion. Bodies act on 
each other by different forces, which are known to us only by 
some of their effects. ‘The natural philosopher observes these 
effects, and the mathematician calculates them. But neither of 
them has the slightest knowledge whatever of the causes of these 
effects. The natural philosopher observes an infinite number of 
motions in nature: he is acquainted with the general laws of 
motion, and also with the particular laws that regulate the mo- 
tions of certain bodies: on these laws the mathematician erects 
theories that embrace alike the smallest particles of air or light, 
as well as Saturn and his moons. But neither the natural phi- 
losopher nor the mathematician has the least knowledge of the 
real nature of motion. We know that all bodies are composed 
of elements or primitive particles, and also that there are different 
orders of elements; and we likewise know, at least by reason- 
ing, that from nature, from the arrangement or combination of 
elements, result the various compounds of which the chemical 


3 “Pertness and ignorance may ask a question in three lines, which it 
will cost learning and ingenuity thirty pages to answer ; and, when this is 
done, the same question shall be triumphantly asked again the next year, 
as if nothing had ever been written on the subject.” (Bp. Horne’s Letters 
on Infidelity, Works, vol. vi. p. 447.) Dr. Young (author of the “ Night 
Thoughts’), speaking of Lord Bolingbroke’s arguments against the authority 
of the Scriptures, remarks that they “have been lone since answered. 
But he is not without precedent in this point. His repetition of already 
refuted arguments seems to be a deistical privilege, from which few of 
them are free. Even echoes of echoes are to be found among them, which 
evidently shows that they write, not to discover truth, but to spread infec- 
tion ; which old poison readministered will do as well as new, and it will 
be struck deeper into the constitution, by repeating the same dose, Be- 
sides, new writers will have new readers. The book may fall into handa 


untainted before, or the already infected may swallow it more greedily ina 


new vehicle, or they that were disgusted with it in one vehicle may relish 
itin another.” (Young’s Centaur not fabulous. Letter on Infidelity.) 
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nomenclatures furnish us with a long catalogue: but what do 
we know concerning the real nature of those elements, or con- 
cerning their arrangement or combination ?—Nothing at all.! 

If from the general works of nature, we ascend to the con- 
sideration of animated creatures, and particularly of man, we 
shall find mysteries prevail there also. We cannot comprehend 
the structure of a worm, or of a hair of our heads, nor can we 
understand the combination of instinct with brute forms. We 
cannot tell how our bodies were formed, or in what manner they 
are nourished. Who can tell why the offspring resemble their 
parents; or why part resemble one, and part the other? Or 
why, as often happens, resemblances are transmitted from the 
first to the third generation, while the intermediate presents no 
traces of it ? How many philosophers have theorized in vain 
on the mode in which the impressions of the senses are con- 
veyed to the sensorium, and on the way in which they produce 
thoughts and passions! Yet the manner in which the brain 
operates in these instances is as much a mystery now as it was 
in the days of Plato and Aristotle. We cannot explain the na- 
ture of the human soul, nor in what manner it is united to the 
body ; and yet, that such an union does exist, we are convinced 
by caily experience. There is nothing, of which we are more 
intimately conscious, than human liberty and free agency, or 
which is of greater importance to the foundations of govern- 
ment and morality, and yet, if we consider it metaphysically, no 
subject is attended with greater difficulties, as the ablest meta- 
physicians and philosophers in all ages have acknowledged. 
Wherefore, until we can comprehend ourselves, it is absurd to 
object to mysteries in those things which relate to the Self-ex- 
isting, Eternal, and Infinite God. 

Further, if from the consideration of ourselves we ascend to 
the higher departments of science, even to the science of demon- 
stration itself—the mathematics,—we shall find that mysteries 
exist there, and that there are many principles or facts in that 
science, as well as in the works of nature, which are above our 
reason, but which no person in his senses would ever venture to 
dispute. For instance, though we acquire the first principles of 
mathematics, and learn to digest the idea of a point without 
parts, of a line without breadth, and a surface without thickness, 
yet we shall find ourselves at a loss to comprehend the perpetual 
approximation of lines which can never meet; the doctrine of 
incommensurables, and of an infinity of infinities, each infinitely 
less, not only in any infinite quantity, but than each other. Yet, 
all these are matters of fuct ; from which consideration we are 
led to infer, that it is not consistent with true philosophy to deny 
the reality of a thing merely because it is mysterious. Hence, 
before we can consistently act the sceptic concerning the incom- 
prehensible doctrines contained in the scheme of Christianity, 
we must renounce the name of philosophers, and reject the sys- 
tem of nature; for the book of nature has its incomprehensi- 
bles, as well as the book of revelation. The former, not even 
the genius of a Newton could explore: the latter, not even an 
angel’s. Both, with intense desire, desire to look into them ;— 
both are lost in depths unfathomable; both desist, believe, love, 
wonder, and adore ! 

Indeed, “if the subject be duly considered, so far from its ap- 
pearing suspicious that there should be mysteries in the Christian 
religion, it will rather be regarded as a proof of its divine origin. 
If nothing more was contained in the New Testament than we 
knew before’; or nothing more than we could easily compre- 
hend, we might justly doubt if it came from God, and whether 
it was not rather a work of man’s device. Were there myste- 
ries in the duties of Christianity, an objection might be justly 
raised, but not so with respect to the doctrines. That there will 
be some things respecting the nature and government of God, 
which are not fully revealed ; some things, which are merely 
hinted at, on account of their connection with other parts of di- 
vine truth ; and some things which are just mentioned, but not 
explained, because they exceed the grasp of the human under- 
standing, it 1s natural for us to expect: and what just ground is 
there of complaint? In a word, if, in the phenomena of nature, 
and in the moral government of the Deity, there are many things 
confessedly mysterious, is it not more than probable that this 
will be the case in a revelation of his will, where the subject is 
equally vast and far more comprehensive? Withowt mysteries, 
the Gospel would not be like the works of God.’”? 


t See numerous additional instances of mysteries in the natural world in 
the twelfth and thirteenth parts of M. Bonnet’s Palingénesie Philosophique 
(Oeuvres, tom. vii. pp. 329870. 4to. edit.); and on the subject of myste- 
ries in religion, in general, the reader will find a valuable dissertation of 
Bp. Newton’s, in the fourth volume of his Works. Diss. 35. pp. 

2 Bogue’s Essay on the Divine Authority of the New Testament, p. 249. 
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Further, the mysteries, which appear most contrary to reason, 
are closely connected with the truths and facts ot which reason 
is convinced. For instance, the mysterious doctrine of the 
Trinity, which is so inconceivable to reason, is necessarily con- 
nected with the work of our redemption ; which could only have 
been accomplished by the incarnation of an infinite person. The 
mystery of our redemption is necessarily connected with the 
necessity of satisfying divine justice. The doctrine of the 
necessity of satisfaction is necessarily connected with the doc- 
trine of the universal corruption of men, who had provoked 
divine justice ; and that corruption is a fact fully recognised by 
reason, and confirmed by experience, as well as by the confession 
of men in all ages. 
| “The mysteries of Scripture are sublime, interesting, and use- 

ful: they display the divine perfections, lay a foundation for our 
hope, and inculcate humility, reverence, love, and gratitude. 
What is incomprehensible must be mysterious, but it may be in- 
telligible as far as revealed; and though it connect with things 
above our reason, it may imply nothing contrary to it. So that, 
in all respects, the contents of the Bible are suited to convince the 
serious inquirer that it is the word of God.” The reverse of all 
this is to be found in the principles of infidelity, which abound 
with contradictions the most absurd and incomprehensible.4 But 
though some of the truths revealed in the Scriptures are mysteri- 
ous, yet the tendency of the most exalted of its mysteries is prac- 
tical. If, for example, we cannot explain the influences of the 
Spirit, happy will it be for us, nevertheless, if we experience that 
the fruits of the Spirit are love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance. If we can- 
not comprehend all that we read in the sacred pages, let us, not- 
withstanding, submit, adore, and profit by them; recollecting that 
the sublimest truths, and the profoundest mysteries of religion, 
are as level, perhaps, to the capacity of the meanest as of the 
highest human intellect. By neither aye they to be fully 
fathomed. By both they may be easily BELIEVED, on the sure 
testimony of divine revelation. As simple and important facts, 
which connect time with eternity, and heaven with earth, they 
belong equally to men of every order, and are directly calculated 
to produce those emotions of awe and reverence, of faith and 
hope, and reliance on the divine presence, providence, justice, 
and benevolence, of which the consequence must be in the 
highest degree morAt. 





II. Opsection 2.—The Scripture doctrine of redemption is * 
inconsistent with the ideas which arenow generally received con- 
cerning the magnitude of creation, 

Answerr.—From what is known, by sensible experiment, of 
the world in which we live, it is not unreasonable to infer, that 
in space there must be contained a multitude of similar worlds, so 
great that, with respect to our limited faculties, it may be termed 
infinite. We may conclude upon similar grounds that, in each 
of these worlds, there exists a race of intelligent beings. But, 
“ Jet creation be as extensive as it may, and the number of worlds 
be multiplied to the utmost boundary to which imagination can 
reach, there is no proof that any of them, except men and angels 
have apostatized from God. If our world be only a small pro- 
vince, so to speak, of God’s vast empire, there is reason to hope 
that it is the only part of it where sin has entered, except among 
the fallen angels; and that the endless myriads of intelligent 


3 Scott’s Commentary on the Bible, vol. i. pref. p. xiv. : 

4 See pp. 22—25. supra, for a summary of the contradictory doctrines pro- 

osed by the most eminent opposers of revelation, in order to evade the re- 
ception of the Scriptures as a standard of religious belief. The absurdity of 
their notions is well exposed in the following compendium, executed by the 
author of the “‘ Connoisseur” (one of those numerous collections of perio- 
dical essays, which reflect so much honour on British literature) ; who has 
thrown together a few of the principal tenets held by free*hinkers, under 
the title of 

“(THE UNBELIEVER’S CREED. 

“J believe that there is no God, but that matter is God, and Godis matter, 
and that it isno inatter, whether there is any God or no. 

“J believe that the world was not made; that the world made itself; and 
that ithad no beginning ; that it will last for ever, world without end. 

“T believe that man is a beast; that the soul is the body, and the body the 
soul; and that after death there is neither body nor soul. ; 

“J believe that there isno religion ; that natural religion is the only reli 
gion, and that all religion is unnatural. : , 

«J believe not in Moses; I believe in the First Philosophy ; I believe not 
the Evangelists; I believe in Chubb, Collins, Toland, Tindal, Morgan, Man- 
deville, Hobbes, Shaftesbury ; I believe in Lord Bolingbroke” [Hume, Vol. 
taire, Diderot, Boulanger, Volney, and Thomas Paine] ; “Tbelieve not St. 
Paul. J ! 

“| believe not revelation; I believe in tradition ; I believe in the Talmud; 
I believe in the Koran; I believe not the Bible ; I believe in Socrates ; Tbe- 
lieve in Confucius; 1 believe in Sanchoniathon ; I believe in Mahomet; J 
pee: ne He peat Fe cRauat) 
ast elieve in all unbelief. 
Connoisszve, No. 9.(Chalmers’s edition of the British Esseyists, yol. xxx 


p. 48.) 
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beings in other worlds are all the hearty friends of virtue, of reli- 
gion, and of God. There is nothing inconsistent with reason in 
supposing that some one particular part of it should be chosen out 
of the rest, as a theatre on which the great Author of all things 
would perform his most glorious works. Every empire that has 
been founded in this world has had some one particular spot 
where those actions were performed whence its glory has arisen. 
The glory of the Cesars was founded on the event of a battle 
fought very near an inconsiderable city ; and why not this world, 
though less than ‘twenty-five thousand miles in circumference, 
be chosen as the theatre on which God would bring about events 
that should fill his whole empire with glory and joy? It would 
be as reasonable to plead the insignificance of Actium or Agin- 
court, as an objection to the competency of the victories there ob- 
tained (supposing them to have been on the side of righteous- 
ness), to fill the respective empires of Rome and Britain with 
glory, as that of our world to fill the whole empire of God with 
matter of joy and everlasting praise. The truth is, the comparative 
dimension of our world is of no account; if it be large enough for 
the accomplishment of events, which are sufficient to occupy the 
minds of all intelligences, that is all that is required.”! Admit- 
ting, then, the probability of the conjecture that there is a plurality 
of worlds (for it amounts to no more than a conjecture), the in- 
habitants of these worlds, as intelligent agents, are either sinners 
or not sinners. If they are not sinners, they do not need a Sa- 
viour or a Redemption ; and if they are sinners, who can tell 
whether God has been pleased to provide salvation or redemption 
for any of them? The whole obedient rational creation and king- 
dom of God may derive immense advantage from what was ex- 
hibited in this our comparatively little globe ; and in that case 
(as we have already remarked), it does not signify how small and 
mean the stage. God is glorified, and his subjects are benefited, 
without their directly sharing the redemption, concerning which 
the Scriptures give no intimation? 


_ Ill. Ossecrion 3.—The doctrine of a future judgment is 
improbable ; and the twofold sanction of rewards and punish- 
ments is of human invention. 


Answerr.—This objection was first made in the last century 
by Mr. Collins (from whom later infidels have copied it), who 
asserted that it was “ greatly improbable that God should espe- 
cially interpose to acquaint the world with what mankind would 
do altogether as well without.’”3 

“But surely this harmonizes with the whole scheme that the 
same person by whom God carried on his gracious design of re- 
covering mankind from a state of vice, who felt our infirmities, 
and was tempted as we are, should be appointed the final judge 
of all men, and the dispenser of future retribution. This is a re- 
ward of his sufferings and pious obedience. It must impress the 
wicked with awe, to think they shall be accountable to him whom 
they have rejected and despised. It must animate and encourage 
the virtuous to look forward to the appearance of him as their 
judge, whom they have contemplated with so much gratitude, 
esteem, and veneration, as their guide to immortality; and in 
whose service they have been patient and persevering. And that 
this benevolent friend of mankind should be ordained to judge 
the world in the name of the Universal Father shows to all that 
it is the will of God that the decisions should be equitable and 
merciful.”4 That Jesus shall be the judge, is one circumstance 
‘relative to that life and immortality, to give the fullest assurance 
of which was a principal object of his mission. 

Connected with the doctrine of a future judgment is that of the 
twofold sanction of rewards and punishments; against which 
Lord Bolingbroke asserts that it “was invented by men, and ap- 
pears to be so by the evident marks of humanity that characterize 
it. The notions whereon it is founded savour more of human 
passions than of justice or prudence. He intimates that it implies 
the proceedings of God towards men in this life to be unjust, if 
they need rectifying in a future one’s 

Yet he acknowledges, that “the doctrine of rewards and 
punishments in a future state has so great a tendency to enforce 

 Fuller’s Gospel its Witness 
chapter, entitled“ Rodemption continent ath a hacniudn of Oceans > 
will abundantly repay the trouble of perusal for its profound, original, and 
satisfactory refutation of the objection now under consideration. On the 
subject ofa plurality of worlds, much valuable and curious matter may be 
found in Mr. Maxwell’s ‘‘ Plurality of Worlds : or, Letters. Notes, and Memo- 
randa, philosophical and critical ; occasioned by Dr. Chalmers’s Discourses 
may.” Bvo. London 1890. viewed in connexion with the modern Astrono- 
Works sae 18. Paine’s Age of Reason, p. 74. See also Bp. Porteus’s 

3 Deism fairly stated, p. 35. 

4 Leland’s View, é&c. vol. iii. let. 2d, p. 61, 62. 

6 Works, vol. v. pp. 514—516. 4to. Fragitiente of Essays, No. 71. 
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civil laws, and to restrain the vices of men, that reason, whicn 
cannot decide for it on principles of natural theology, will not de- 
cide against it on principles of good policy.” He adds, « A theist 
who does not believe revelation can have no objection to the doc- 
trine in general.’’6 ; 
Solomon observed, that all events in this world come alike to 
all. An equal retribution is not made in this life. The Gospel 
gives-us the reason of this, namely, that the present is a state of 
trial to fit us for a future and better condition of being. And the 
doctrine of a righteous retribution in the world to come explains 
the whole scheme of God’s proceedings towards mankind in a 
manner consistent with his equity, wisdom, and goodness. The 
inequalities that subsist in a state of trial call forth to exercise and 
improve those virtues which are necessary to fit us for the enjoy- 
ments of futurity ; while the assurance of an equal retribution 
hereafter is a means of reforming the wicked, of deterring the 
vicious from greater enormities, and of animating the good to 
higher attainments. His lordship asserts, respecting this life, 
“that justice requires thaf' rewards and punishments should be 
measured out in various degrees and manners, according to the 
various circumstances of particular cases, and in a due proportion 
to them.”? Facts prove, however, that this is not the case. If, 


therefore, there be no righteous recompense hereafter, injustice 


must characterize the divine government. The Christian doctrine 
removes the groundless aspersion, and vindicates the ways of God 
to man. 

Lord Shaftesbury argues against the doctrine of future rewards 
and punishments, as “a mercenary and selfish motive to virtue, 
which should be practised because it is good and amiable in 
itself. By making this a considerable or the principal motive to 
duty,” he says, “the Christian religion in particular is over- 
thrown, and the greatest principle, that of love, rejected.” Yet he 
acknowledges, that “the hope of future rewards, and the fear of 
future punishments, how mercenary and servile soever it may be 
accounted, is yet, in many instances, a great advantage, security, 
and support to virtue, till we are led from this servile state to the 
generous service of affection and love.” He offers many con- 
siderations to prove that iit is so. Again, he allows, that, “if by 
the hope of reward be understood the hope and desire of virtuous 
enjoyments, or of the very practice of virtue in another life, it is 
far from being derogatory to virtue, and is rather an evidence of 
our loving it. Nor can this principle be justly called selfish.””8 
These concessions are a complete answer to his own objection , 
for the Christian looks for his reward only to a higher improve- 
ment in useful knowledge and moral goodness, and to the exalted 
enjoyments which result from these. 

“Now, though virtue should be regarded for its own sake, and 
God should be obeyed because it is right, and his commands are 
just and good ; yet is it not another proper reason to choose vir- 
tue because it makes us happy? Man ‘is formed not only with 
a love of what is right, and has ideas of gratitude and duty, but 
he has also a natural desire of life and happiness, and fear to lose 
these ; and a desire of well-being may conspire with the rest of 
the discipline of his mind, and assist the growth of more liberal 
principles. If, in the scheme of the Divine government in this 
state, integrity produces more enjoyment than vice, and if it does 
the same in the future state, no virtue requires us to neglect such 
considerations. Religion does not entirely exclude self-love. It 
is a part of our constitution. If the universal Ruler holds forth, 
as the parent of intelligent beings who desires their happiness, a 
crown to contending virtue, it seems unjust, ungrateful, and arro 
gant to disdain the motive. Further; when this respect to a future 
recompense is the effect of a deliberate trust in the Judge of the 
universe, an acquiescence in his government, and a belief that he 
is the rewarder of such as faithfully seek him, and disposes us to 
well-doing, it becomes religious faith, the first duty of rational 
beings, and a firm bond of virtue, private, social, and divine. In 
this view the conduct of Moses is celebrated, Heb. xi. 24, &e, 
and this is the peculiar faith of a Christian, who trusts that God 
is faithful who has promised.”9 

Jesus himself, the most disinterested character that ever existed 
on earth, “ for the joy that was set before him, endured the cross, 
despising the shame.”!0 To practise virtue habitually, without 


* aiiorks (fragments of Essays, No. 42.), vol. v. Pp. 322. 327. ; vol. tv. pp. 
, 60. 

+ Works, vol. v. p. 493, &c. Fragments of Essays, No. 68. 

® Characteristics, ed. 1738, 8vo. vol. ii. Pp. 55. 58. 60. 63. 65, 271—273. 279.5 
vol. i. ed. 1737, 8vo. p.97. Wit and Humour, part ii. sect. 3. Inquiry con- 
cerning Virtue, P 3. sect.3. Moralists, part ii. sect. 3. : 

® Alexander’s Prelim. Diss. to Paraphr. on 1 Cor. xv. p. 23, 24. Brown’s, 
Essay on the Characteristics, ess. ii. sect. 6. and 9. Toulmin's Int. Evid 
Diag. eee Watson’s Answer to Gibbon, pp. 388—41. 
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any attention to, or concern about, our own happiness, is impos- 
sible, incompatible with the state of humanity, and with the gene- 
ral frame constitution of the world. The Deity formed the 
universe to be happy. To each creature he gave but a very 
limited sphere of action. The general happiness of his wide 
creation, thewefore, must be accomplished by each being happy in 
his own separate little department. Now, in order to secure this 
individual felicity, to whom could the care of each be more pro- 
perly committed, than to the person who is most interested in his 
welfare, that is, to himself? The -wise and kind Creator and 
Ruler of all has, therefore, given every creature in trust, as it 
were, to himself, to advance his own highest perfection and feli- 
city. In order to engage each to be careful about, and attend 
more particularly to, his own happiness, he has implanted in 
every one instincts, affections, and passions, that centre in the 
individual, and prompt to a concer for self, 

If any one be deaf to the calls of private affection, and neglect 
an attention to his own highest perfection and happiness, he is 
guilty of disobedience to the Author of his frame and the 
Former of the universe ; he is unfaithful to the trust reposed in 
him ; and occasions a chasm and deficiency of order and happi- 
hess in that part of the creation which is particularly committed 
to his care. This would, perhaps, appear more evident, if we were 
to suppose every man intrusted to another to promote his happi- 
ness, and this other neglected him. The effect, however, respect- 
ing the general happiness, the duty, and the transgression of it, 
are the same, to whomsoever the charge be committed. The 
Christian, therefore, by looking to future glory and felicity, as a 
motive to, and the reward of, piety, benevolence, and purity, is 
not merely promoting his own private happiness ; he is fulfilling 
an important duty to his Maker, and adding his share to the mea- 
sure of general felicity and harmony through the wide creation 
of God. He co-operates, in his narrow sphere, with the Deity 
himself, by taking care that that part of his works, which is in- 
trusted to him, shall be as perfect and as happy as he can make 
it, and as conducive as possible to the general felicity. For such 
is the constitution of human beings, that no individual can be 
nappy himself, unless he endeavours to promote the happiness of 
others ; and the more he does this, the more he advances his own 
felicity. 

Looking to future glory and happiness as the strongest motive 
to piety, benevolence, and all virtue, is, then, so far from “over- 
throwing the Christian religion, and rejecting its greatest princi- 
ple, that of love,” that it is harmonizing those parts of it which 
Lord Shaftesbury thinks are discordant; and is directly and pe- 
culiarly obeying the law of love. It is taking the most effectual 
means to engage us to “love God with all our hearts, and mind, 
and strength, and to love our neighbour as ourselves.” It is 
using the very same means for both these purposes, that we em- 
ploy for the attainment of our own highest perfection and felicity. 
It is, moreover, taking the same measure and rule for the kind 
and degree of our love to our fellow-creatures, that we take for 
Jove to ourselves. For in proportion as we really desire our own 
future perfection and happiness, in the same proportion shall we 
seek the glory of God, and the good of mankind, Again, it is 
employing the same test to judge of our proficiency in piety and 
benevolence, that we use to judge of our progress in self-improve- 
ment, For the increasing degrees of ardour, attention, diligence, 
and constancy, with which we endeavour to attain future happi- 
ness, and the personal attainments in virtue that we actually 
make, will be accompanied with correspondently greater zeal, 
industry, care, and steadiness, to advance the honour of God, and 
the welfare of our fellow-creatures.! 


IV. Oxsection 4.—Christianity establishes a system of 
priesteraft and spiritual despotism over the minds and con- 
sciences of mankind. 

AnsweEr.—Nothing is more common than for the opposers of 
revelation to level their artillery against the Christian ministry. 
Under the appellation of priests, they seem to think themselves 
at liberty to load them with every species of abuse. That there 
have been men, who have engaged in the Christian ministry as 
other men engage in secular employments,—from motives of 
profit,—may perhaps be true. But that this should be repre- 
sented as a general case, and that the ministry itself should be 
reproached on account of the hypocrisy of worldly men, who in- 
trude themselves into it, can only be owing to the malignity of 
those who make the unfounded assertion. Let the fullest sub- 
traction be made of the characters just noticed, and we appeal to 
impartial observation, whether there will not remain in only this 


* Simpson’s Evidences, pp. 252—258. 
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class of Christians, and at almost any period, a greater number 
of serious, upright, disinterested, and benevolent persons, than 
could be found among the whole body of deists in a succession 
of centuries. 

The mass of mankind is busily engaged in the necessary pur+ 
suits of life, and has but little leisure to attend to mental ins 
provement. That there should he teachers of religion, to instruct 
them in its principles, to enforce its numerous precepts, and to 
administer its consolations, has nothing in it contrary to the fit- 
ness of things and the public good. If the knowledge of arts and 
sciences be beneficial to a country, and the teachers of them be 
ranked among the most useful members of the community, those 
whose office and employment it is to instil into the minds of the 
people the principles of pure religion and morality (principles 
which are the best—the only—cement of civil society) certainly 
stand on equal or superior ground in respect to general utility. 
This argument will acquire additional weight, when we consider 
the qualifications which the New Testament requires the differ- 
ent orders of its ministers to possess. To adduce only a few of 
the particulars which it enjoins respecting their private character 
and behaviour :—-Jf a man desireth the office of a Bishop, he 
desiveth @ good work. A bishop then must be blameless, the 
husband of one wife, vigilant, sober, of good behaviour, given 
to hospitality, apt to teach, not given to wine, no striker, not 
greedy of filihy lucre ; but patient, not a brawler, not covet- 
ous ; one that ruleth well his own house, having his children 
in subjection with all gravity: For ifa man know not how to 
rule his own house, how shall he take care of the church of 
God? Not a novice, lest, being lifted up with pride, he 
full into the condemnation of the devil. Moreover, he must 
have a good report of them which are without, lest he fall 
into reproach. (1 Tim. iil, 1—7.) But thou, O man of God, 
follow after righteousness, godliness, faith, love, patience, 
meeckness ; fight the good fight of faith; lay hold on eternal 
life, whereunto thou art also called, and hast professed a good 
profession before many witnesses. (1 Tim, vi. 11, 12.) Take 
heed unto thyself, and unto the doctrine ; continue in them ; for 
in doing this, thou shalt both save thyself, and them that hear 
thee. (1 Tim. iv. 16.) Giving no offence in any thing, that 
the ministry be not blamed. (2 Cor. vi. 3.) Flee also youthful 
lusts ; but follow righteousness, faith, charity, peace, with them 
that call on the Lord out of a pure heart. And the servant of 
the Lord must not strive, but be gentle unto all men, apt to 
teach, patient, in meekness instructing those that oppose them- 
selves, if God peradventure will give them repentance to the 
acknowledging of the truth. (2 Tim, ii. 22. 24, 25.) Tall I 
come, give attendance to reading, to exhortation, to doctrine 5 
neglect not the gift that is in thee, which was given thee by pro- 
phecy, with the laying on of the hands of the presbytery. Let 
no man despise thy youth ; but be thou an example of the be- 
lievers, in word, in conversation, in charity, in spirit, in faith, 
in purity. (1 Tim. iv. 18,14.12.) Likewise must the Deacons 
be grave, not double-tongued, not given to much wine, nor 
greedy of filthy lucre, holding the mystery of the faithin a pure 
conscience. And let these also first be proved, then let them 
use the office of a Deacon, being found blameless. (1 Tim. iii. 
8—10.) Can any reasonable objection be alleged against the 
ministerial office ? ; 

But it has been said that the most extravagant claims to wealth 
and power have been made by men who call themselves minis- 
ters of the Gospel. Ecclesiastical history shows that this has 
been the fact: but with these claims Christianity is not charge- 
able. The ministers of the Gospel are required to feed the flock 
of God, taking the oversight thereof, not by constraint, but 
willingly, not for filthy lucre, but of a ready mind. (1 Pet. v. 
eee hie question is, on what footing does the New Testa- 
ment establish the support of the ministers of religion ? Examine, 
and you will find, that it establishes it m such a way, as every 
reasonable man must approve. It is thought equitable that men 
who apply their younger years to the acquisition of languages 
and of philosophy, and who spend their days and strength in 
teaching them to others, should receive from those whom they 
teach such a recompense for their labour as to enable them to 
support themselves and their families in a decent and respectable 
manner. Who will complain of this as improper and unjust ?= 
The gospel sets the maintenance of its ministers on the same 
footing. ‘The workman is worthy of his hire. They that serve 
at the altar should live by the altar. When they dispense to 
others of their spiritual things, they should in return receive of 
their worldly things” This is all that Christianity demands 
and she is answerable fot no other claim. Is it not reasonable 
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that men of piety, talents, and education, who devote their lives 
to the spiritual instruction of their fellow-creatures, with a view 
to make them good and happy both in this life and that which is 
to come, should receive such a remuneration as to enable them 
to live, not in affluence and splendour, far less in luxury and ex- 
travagance, but in the respectability of a decent competence ? 
The application of the same education and abilities to another 
employment would have secured wealth. Do they make exor- 
bitant claims, when they ask, from those whom they are labouring 
to instruct, a moderate support?” Nor does the New Testa- 
Inent countenance in the ministers of religion a claim of power 
Inore than of wealth. Such claims indeed were made and esta- 
lished during the dark ages, and to a certain extent are still 
made, where the spiritual domination of the papal see still exists. 
But the charge of spiritual tyranny over the consciences and 
minds of men does not attach to the Gospel. All the motives 
and arguments which its ministers are authorized to employ must 
be drawn from the New Testament. Its discipline and ordi- 
nances are alike simple but expressive, and where the spirit, with 
which they were instituted, is duly regarded, they are admirably 
calculated to promote the spiritual happiness of Christians, So 
far, indeed, is that part of the church of Christ. established in 
these realms, from assuming any domination over the minds of 
its members, that (in opposition to the church of Rome, which 
makes the efficacy of the sacraments to depend on the intention 
of the priests) she expressly declares, that the unworthiness of 
the ministers hinders not the effects of the sacraments. 

The real cause of the antipathy cherished by the opposers of 
revelation against the truly conscientious and pious ministers of 
the Gospel, is this. They are the men, who, having voluntarily 
devoted themselves to the study and service of religion (very fre- 
quently with considerable temporal sacrifices), have in every 
age exposed the sophistry of deists, and vindicated Christianity 
from their malicious aspersions. On this account the opposers 
of revelation will always consider them as their natural enemies. 
It is, however, no more a matter of surprise that they should be 
the objects of their invective, than that the weapons of nightly 
depredators should be pointed against the watchmen, whose busi- 
hess it is to detect them and expose their nefarious practices, 


V. Ossection 5.—Christianity debars its professors from 
all inquiries concerning religious truths, and demunths of them 
a@ full and implicit assent, without a previous examination cf 
the ground on which they are to build that assent. 


Answer.—This objection is as old as the time of Celsus; and 
though its falsehood has been repeatedly shown at various times 
during the last stxteen hundred years, yet all succeeding pro- 
pagators of infidelity have continued to urge it with the utmost 
confidence. Never, however, was objection raised upon so slight 
a foundation : for, so far is Christianity from rejecting the use. of 
reason, that on the contrary, with a candour peculiar to itself, it 
earnestly invites and exhorts every man, before he embraces its doc- 
trines, fairly and impartially to examine its pretensions. Prove 
all things, says Paul: hold fust that which is good. (1 Thess. 
v. 21.) When the apostle John warns us against believing 
every spirit, and bids us ¢ry the spirits whether they are of God 
(1 John iv. 1.), does he not plainly recommend the use of our 
understanding against a blind, enthusiastic, and implicit belief? 
Is not the same advice fairly implied in the commendation given 
to the Bereans for searching the Scriptures and inquiring into 
the truth of what the apostles preached? (Acts xvii. 11.) And 
does not Jesus Christ himself inculcate the same doctrine, when 
he appeals to the judgment of his adversaries,— Why do ye not 
even of yourselves judge what is right 2 (Luke xii. 57.) 
Without exercising our reason, how can we be ready always to 
give a reason of the hope that is in us2 (1 Pet. iii. 15.) God 
has made us reasonable creatures, and he will expect from us a 
reasonable service (Rom. xii. 1.), and not the sacrifice of fools. 
(Eccl. v. 1.)2 

The Gospel, therefore, not only invites, but demands investi- 
gation. While the founders and dispensers of false religions and 
absurd worship veiled them under silence and mysterious ob- 
scurity, Jesus Christ, so far from enjoining secrecy to his apos- 
tles, commands them freely to profess and openly to publish his 
doctrine. What Isay to youin darkness, speak ye in the light 
(Matt. x. 27.) ; that is, the doctrines which I teach you in para- 


1 Article xxvi. of the Pee ne ite Anglican Church. 

2 The use of reason in matters of religion is ably vindicated by Bp. : 
ton, Works, vol. v. Diss. 34. pp. 205—220. And the propriety of the ate 
which the Gospel Jays upon Raith is satisfactorily stated by Dr. Maltby, in 
answer to the cavils of the author of Political Justice. See his Mlustrationgs 
ofthe Truth of the Christian Religion, pp. 300—310. 
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bles, do ye publicly explain and expound. What ye hearin 
the ear, that preach ye upon the house-tops ; that is, what I more 
privately impart to you, do ye courageously publish and proclaim 
to all the world. Had Christianity been conscious of its own 
weakness, it would not thus boldly have entered the lists against 
the prejudices of mankind, when the great improvement and in- 
crease of all kinds of literature had excited a spirit of curiosity, 
which not only prompted men to inquire after, but qualified them 
to understand and examine the truth, and detect fraud and im- 
posture. But what fraud or imposture has been discovered in 
the Gospel? On the contrary, in proportion to the rigour of the 
scrutiny which it has undergone, the evidences of its divine au- 
thority and origin have shone, and continue to shine, with in- 
creasing lustre. The pens of infidels (calling themselves deists, 
but whose principles for the most part are atheistical) in great 
abundance have been drawn against the Scriptures. Every ob- 
jection that wit or malice could suggest or derive from the moder. 
discoveries in science has been brought forward, either in the 
way of open attack, or under the insidious form of professed re- 
gard for the sacred volume. But has the Bible sustained any 
real damage from these assaults? None whatever. Like a mighty 
oak it has stood unmoved, suffering nothing from the noisy wind, 
but the mere rustling of its leaves. The cause of truth, indeed, 
has been greatly promoted by these attacks: for they have given 
birth to such defences of Christianity, as have effectually remov- 
ed the doubts of sincere inquirers, and at once reflected honour 
on their authors and confusion on their enemies ; while the im- 
moral principles of deism or atheism, when brought to the test of 
reason, have in every instance appeared in all their native de- 
formity. 

IV. Ossection 6.—The morality of the Bible is too strict, 
bears too hard upon mankind, and lays us under too severe 
restraints, 


AnsweEr.—Does it then rob us of any pleasures worthy of 
rational beings? By no means. It restrains us, indeed, but it 
only restrains us from things that would do us harm, and make 
both ourselves and our fellow-creatures miserable. It admits of 
every truly rational, benevolent, and humane pleasure; nay, it 
allows every enjoyment of which our senses are capable, that is 
consistent with the real good and true happiness of the whole 
compound nature of man. Although the Scriptures, especially. 
the New Testament, set before us the noblest ideas of attainments 
in holiness, they do not carry it to any extremes, or to a degree 
of strictness unsuitable to human nature. The Gospel does not 
prescribe an unfeeling apathy, or pretend to render us insensible 
to the evils or calamities incident to this present life, but directs 
us where to seek for consolation, and also supports us by its glo- 
rious promises. We are, indeed, taught to deny ourselves ;? but 
the intention is, only that we should endeavour to keep the inferior 
appetites and passions in due subjection, and that the pleasures 
and interests of the flesh and of the world should be made to give 
way to the duty we owe to God, and to the love of truth, virtue, 
and righteousness, whenever they happen to stand in competition. 
We are required not to make provision for the flesh, to fulfil the 
lusts thereof; but neither Jesus Christ nor his apostles have urged 
it upon us as a duty to macerate our bodies with those unnatural 
rigours and austerities, or to chastise them with that bloody dis- 
cipline, which superstition has often enjoined under the pretence 
of extraordinary mortification and devotion. The Gospel offers 
no sanction for austerities ; it allows of no partial regards, no sub- 
stitution of ritual observances in the place of moral duties; nor 
does it permit zeal for and abundance in the discharge of one 
duty, to compensate for the neglect of another. On the contra- 
ry, it insists on universal obedience, and explicitly declares that 
he who offends in one point is guilty of all. It enjoins us to 
be heavenly-minded, and to set our affections on things above, 
yet not so as to neglect the duties and offices ir.cumbent upon us 


3 With respect to all the Christian precepts relating to self-government, 
which are objected to as harsh and severe, we may observe, that since 
mankind are ept to indulge their affections and passions for worldly objects 
too much, and since these are the great obstacles to true piety and virtue 
it was wise and kind, becoming a divine teacher, in Jesus to prohibit this, 
and to offer the strongest motives against it. Without this, his morals would 
have been greatly defective, and unsuitable to circumstances of humanity 
If the author of our religion has more strongly enforced the practice of self. 
denial than others, itis because he better knew the necessity of this to pu- 
rify the heart, the conversation, and the conduct. He knew, also, and he 
taught, that this life is a state of trial, to prepare us for a better : and that 
God would finally take an account of the secrets of men’s hearts, as well as 
of their words and actions. To regulate the thoughts and desires, therefore 
was necessary, in order to fit mankind for appearing before their Judge, 
and to qualify them for entering those abodes into which we are told there 
shall in no wise enter any thing that defileth. (Rev. xxi. 27.) Simpson’s 
Evidences, p. 302. 
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in this present state. We are not commanded absolutely to quit 
the world; but, which is a much nobler attainment, to live above 
the world while we are in it, and to keep ourselves free from its 
pollutions: not wholly to renounce our present enjoyments, but 
to be moderate in the use of them, and so to use this world as 
not to abuse it. “All it requires is, that our liberty degenerate 
not into licentiousness, our amusements into dissipation, our in- 
dustry into incessant toil, our carefulness into extreme anxiety 
and endless solicitude.” In short, it enjoins every thing that can 
do us good, and it only prohibits every thing that can do us 
harm. Could a Being of infinite benevolence, wisdom, and per- 


fection, do better, or act otherwise consistently with those per- 
fections?! 


VIL. Ossection 7.—Some of the moral precepts of Jesus 
Christ are unreasonable and impracticable, 


i. An objection of this kind is made to the prohibition of an- 
ger, Matt. v. 22.; but the context shows that the anger here con- 
demned is implacable.? “There are vices which it may be the 
duty of some to reprimand with sharpness. Our Lord himself 
was sometimes angry.* Anger, improper in its cause, its object, 
its manner, its season, and its duration, must be that which is 
here censured. There are different degrees of anger mentioned, 
and proportionable punishments annexed to each. Christ there- 
fore asserts, agreeably to other parts of Scripture, that reviling, 
hatred, variance, wrath, strife, shall exclude from the kingdom 
of heaven ;? and that these crimes shall be punished proportion- 
ably to their degree of guilt. But according to the tenor of the 
Gospel, sinful anger unrepented of is here supposed ; for on this 
condition all sins, except one, are forgiven.’ The same restric- 
tion must be understood respecting other general assertions of 
Jesus, as Matt. x. 33.; which cannot apply to Peter.° 

2. The precept of Jesus to forgive injuries’ has been asserted 
to be contrary to reason and nature. A few of the most eminent 
heathen philosophers, however, have given the same direction. It 
is a maxim of Confucius, “never to revenge injuries.” Socrates, 
in his conversation with Crito,’ says to him, “the person, then, 
who has received an injury must not return it, as is the opinion 
of the vulgar.” Cicero declares,? “ that nothing is more lauda- 
ble, nothing more becoming a great and excellent man, than pla- 
cability and clemency.” Seneca says,!° “I would pardon an in- 
jury, even without a previous benefit from the injurer, but much 
more after it’? He also declares, that “if the world be wicked, 
we should yet peresvere in well-doing, even amongst evil men.” 
Phocion, when going to suffer death unjustly, charged his son 
with his last breath, that he should show no resentment against 
his persecutors.!! 

It has, further, been objected to the Christian precept of for- 
giveness, that it is given in a general indefinite way ; whereas 
there are certain restrictions, without which it would be attended 
with fatal consequences. It must be interpreted consistently with 
what nature dictates to be our duty in preserving our reputation, 
liberty, and property; and in doing all we can in our several sta- 
tions to hinder all injury and injustice from others as well as our- 
selves. “Undoubtedly it must. But these exceptions are so 
plain that they will always be supposed, and consequently need 
not be specified. The Christian religion makes no alteration in 
the natural rights of mankind, nor does it forbid necessary self- 
defence, or seeking legal redress of injuries, in cases where it 
may be expedient to restrain violence and outrage. But all the 
explications it gives of the duty of forgiveness are consistent with 
these. For the substance of what it recommends relates chiefly 
to the temper of the mind; that we be ready to pass by small 
affronts, and not forward to execute private revenge, and that we 
be candid in interpreting the designs and actions of those who 
injure us. This will engage us to forgive, while there is yet lit- 
tle to be forgiven ; and thus wiil prevent the occasion of addi- 
tional injuries. The Gospel proposes the example of the Supreme 
Being, in his conduct to sinful men, as the general rule of our 
lenity and forbearance; and enjoins forgiveness and sincere re- 
conciliation, in case of repentance and reformation, and receiving 
into full favour. That we do not demand rigorous satisfaction 
in other cases, and that we still preserve benevolent affections to- 

1 The subject of the above-noticed objection is fully considered in Mr. 
Simpson’s Internal and Presumptive Evidences of Christianity, pp. 288—302. 

2 Matt. v. 23, 24. 3 Mark iii. 5. x. 14. 

41Cor. vi. 10. Gal. v. 2. 5 Matt. xii. 31, 32. , 

6 Newcome’s Observ. parti. ch. 1. sect. 9. Blair’s Paraph. of Christ’s 
8ermon on the Mount. 

7 Luke xvii. 3,4. Matt. vi. 14, 15. 

2 De Officiis, ch. 25. 

10 De Beneficiis, ch. viii. 14. De Ira, book ii. ch. 34. : 

14 See also Plutarch de Ira cohibenda. Marc. Antonin. de Vita sua, book 
vii sect. 15. Butler’s 8th and 9th Sermons. The Rambler, vol. iv. No. 185. 

2 Luke xvii 3, 4. 


8 Sect. x. 
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wards an unrelenting enemy. Anda man may really forgive an 
injury, so far as it is personal, while his relation to society may 
oblige him, for the general good, to prosecute the offender,’”13 
3. Against the injunction to love our enemies!‘ it has been 

argued, “if love carry with it complacence, esteem, and friendship 
and these are due to all men, what distinction can we then make 
between the best and the worst of men?!> But a love of esteem 
and complacence can never be intended by Christ, whose design 
was to recommend the abhorrence of all vice, while he enjoins 
good-will to persons of every character. In all moral writings, 
whether ancient or modem, love generally signifies, what it does 
in this precept of Christ, benevolence and good-will ; which may 
be exercised by kind actions towards those whom we cannot es- 
teem, and whom we are even obliged to punish. A parent exer- 
cises this towards a wicked and disobedient child; and it is this 
love which Jesus recommends, from the motive of resemblance 
to our heavenly Father.”!5 

4, The commandment of Jesus, “ to love our neighbour as our- 
selves,” is also objected to, as unreasonable, and impossible to be 
observed.!7 

_ “Loving, as we have just noticed, in moral writings usually 
signifies benevolence and good-will expressing itself in the con- 
duct. Christ thus explains loving our neighbour as ourselves to 
the lawyer who asked him the meaning of it, by the beautiful 
parable of the compassionate Samaritan.'8 The precept we are 
considering may be understood, (1.) As requiring that we have 
the same kind of affection to our fellow-creature as to ourselves, 
disposing us to prevent his misery and to consult his happiness 
as well as our own. This principle will be an advocate within 
our own breasts for our fellow-creatures in all cases of competi- 
tion and interference between them and us, and hinder men from 
being too partial to themselves. This inward temper is the only 
effectual security for our performing the several offices of kind- 
ness which we owe to our fellow-creatures. (2.) It may require 
that we love our neighbour in some certain proportion as we 
love ourselves. A man’s character cannot be determined by the 
love he bears to his neighbour, considered absolutely, but princi- 
pally by the proportion which this bears to self-love ; for when 
the one overbalances the other, and influences the conduct, that 
denominates the character either selfish or benevolent; anda 
comparison is made in this precept between self-love and the love 
of our neighhour. The latter, then, must bear some proportion 
to the former, and virtue consists in the due proportion. We 
have no measure by which to judge of the degree of affections 
and principles of action, considered in themselves. ‘This must be 
determined by the actions they produce. A competent provision 
for self has a reasonable bound. When this is complied with, 
the more care, and thought, and property, persons employ in dos 
ing good to their fellow-creatures, the nearer they come to the 
law of perfection, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 
(3.) The words may be understood of an equality of affection, 
Yet still a person would, in fact, and ought to be, much more 
taken up and employed about himself and his own concerns, than 
about others and their interests. For besides the one common 
affection towards himself and his neighbour, he would have seves 
ral other particular affections, passions, and appetites, which ha 
could not possibly feel in common both for himself and others. 
From hence it follows, that though there were an equality of 
affection to both, yet regard to ourselves would be more preva: 
lent than attention to others and their concerns. And it ought 
to be so, supposing still the equality of affection commanded ; 
because each person is in a peculiar manner intrusted with hims 
self, and therefore care of his own interests and conduct particus 
larly belong to each. Besides, moral obligation can extend ne 
further than to natural possibility. Now we have a perception 
of our own interests, like consciousness of our own existence, 
which we always carry about with us, and which, in its continue 
ation, kind, and degree, seems impossible to be felt in respect to 
the interests of others. Therefore, were we to love our neigh- 
bour in the same degree (so far as this is possible) as we love 
ourselves, yet the care of ourselves would not be neglected. The 
temper and conduct to which due love of our neigbours would 
lead us is described in 1 Cor. xiii. A really good man had rather 
be deceived than be suspicious; had rather forego his known 
right than run the hazard of doing even a hard thing. The in- 
fluence of this temper extends to every different relation and cir- 
cumstance of life, so as to render a man better. Reasonable goad- 

18 Foster against Tindal, pp. 257—261. 1st edit. Christianity as Oldas the 
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16 Foster against Tindal, pp. 261—264. Balguy’s Sermons, vol. i. serm. 13, 
ts Matt xix 19. Luke Por we. Levit. xix. 17, 18. 4. Deut. x. 17-19. 
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,will, and right behaviour, towards our fellow-creatures, are in a 
manner the same; only that the former expresses the principle 
as it is in the mind, the latter, the principle as it were become 
external.”’! 

The precepts, to do to others as we would have them do to 
us? and to love our neighbour as ourselves, are not merely intel- 
ligible and comprehensive rules, but they also furnish the means 
of determining the particular cases which are included under 
them. In any instance of his conduct to another, if a man sin- 
cercly asks himself, what he could reasonably desire that person 
should do to him, or how he himself would wish to be treated in 
the same circumstances, his own mind will present a proper rule 
of action in that instance. These precepts are likewise useful 
means of moral improvement, and afford a good test of a person’s 
progress in benevolence. For as it requires practice and moral 
discernment to apply them properly to particular cases, the more 
aptly and expeditiously any one does this, the greater must be 
his proficiency in disinterested kindness, 

The excellence and utility of these moral maxims have en- 
gaged the sages of the Hast to adopt them. In the fables, or ami- 
cable instructions, of Veshnoo-Sarma, is the following sentiment : 
.“ He who regards another’s wife as his mother; another’s goods 
as. clods of earth; and all mankind as himself, is a philosopher.” 
And Confucius has this precept, “ Use others as you desire to be 
used yourself.’’4 

6. The command of God, that we believe in Jesus Christ,5 and 
the sanctions by which it is enforced, “he that believeth and is 
baptized shail be saved, but he that believeth not shall be con- 
demned,”® have been objected against by Mr. Tindal. He says 
“Faith, considered in itself, can neither be a virtue, or a vice ; 
because men can no otherwise believe than as things appear to 
them.” “ Yet that they appear in such a particular manner to 
the understanding may be owing entirely to themselves.” Now 
let it be particularly observed, that it is nowhere said or insinu- 
ated in the New Testament, that those shall be condemned for un- 
belief who never heard the Gospel, or who never had it laid be- 
fore them with proper evidence. On the contrary, the whole 
spirit of Christianity teaches, that where there is no law there is 
no transgression, and that sin is not imputed where there is no 
law.8 It declares that God is no respecter of persons, but in 
every nation he that feareth God, and worketh righteousness, is 
accepted with him. All threatenings must be understood of un- 
believers who had sufficient light and evidence offered to them, 
and who, through inattention, neglect, wilful prejudice, or from 
corrupt passions and views, have rejected it, as Christ says, John 
iii. 19. xv. 22. Nothing can be more reasonable, than that those 
who wilfully refuse the light that would direct and comfort them 
should suffer the natural consequences of such refusal. This is 
agreeable to the usual government of God in the natural and mo- 
ral world.!0 The sanctions with which our Lord enforces the 
precept of faith in him, though generally applied to a future judg- 
ment, do not appear to have any relation to it; but only to the 
admission of the Christian converts into the Christian church, 
after Christ’s ascension, upon the same terms as he admitted 
them himself. Jesus here, upon leaving the world, gives his apos- 
tles the same power which he himself had exercised, and orders 
them to use it in the same manner. “He that believeth not, 
shall be condemned,” or accountable for his sins. ‘This answers 
to the denunciation which Christ had often made against those 
who should not receive him ; “that they should die in their sins.” 
Thus John iii, 18,19. What this damnation or condemnation 
was, we see, John viii, 24. “ye shall die in your sins”? The 
same appears to be the sense of John xx. 23. Matt. xvi. 19. All 
these texts declare, that upon the first receiving the Christian re- 
ligion, Christ, and his apostles in his name, forgave those that 
believed and were baptized ; and what was then done here would 
be confirmed in heaven. But they have no relation to their con- 
demnation or acquittal at the day of judgment; at which time 
every man will be judged according to his works, and according 
to what he has received.” 


1 Bp. Butler’s Sermons, No. 12. 
on Man, part ii. ch. 2. prop. 38, 

2 Matt. vii. 12. 3 Wilkins’s translation 

4 Chinese Book of Maxims, 3d Classical Book, article 12,’ Du Halde’s 
History of China, vol. iii. p. 316. edition 1741. 

§ 1 John iii. 23. John vi. 29. 6 Mark xvi. 16 

7 Christianity as Old asthe Creation, p. 51. In “ Christianity not founded 
on Argument,” is the same objection, pp. 8. 17, 18. ; though the author rea- 
Sons in the manner here stated in answer toit in p. 64. of his own book 

8 Romans iv. 15. v. 13. 9 1Cor. v. 12. Acts x. 34, 35. 

© Leechman’s Sermons, vol. ii. sermon 23. p. 240, &e. es 

+t Ben Mordecai’s Letters, the 7th, p. 847. Campbell in loc. Foster’s 
Sermons, vol. iii. sermon 9. on the Morality of Faith; also, 1 Cor. xv. 17, 
Simpson’s Evidences, pp. 261—277. : 
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Vill. Ovinction 8.—Christianity produces a timid passive 
spirit, and also entirely overlooks the generous sentiments of 
friendship and patriotism. 


Answenr.—l, Itis a peculiar feature of Christian morality, that 
it entirely omits precepts founded on false principles, those which 
recommend fictitious virtues ; which, however admired and cele- 
brated, are productive of no salutary effects, and, in fact, are no 
virtues at all. Valour, for instance, is for the most part constitue 
tional, and so far is it from producing any salutary effects, by in- 
troducing peace, order, or happiness into society, that if is the 
usual perpetrator of all the violences, which, from retaliated in- 
juries, distract the world with bloodshed and devastation. It is 
the chief instrument which ambition employs in her unjust pur- 
suits of wealth and power, and is therefore so much extolled by 
her votaries. It was, indeed, congenial with the religion of pagans, 
whose gods were for the most part deceased heroes, supposed to 
be exalted to heaven as a reward for the rapines, murders, adul- 
teries, and other mischiefs, which they had perpetrated upon 
earth; and therefore, with them, this was the first of virtues, and 
had even engrossed the denomination of virtwe to itself. But 
Christians are so far from being allowed to inflict evil, that they 
are forbid even to resist it; that is, to repel one outrage by 
another ;!2 they are so far from being encouraged to revenge in- 
juries, that one of their first duties is to forgive them ; so far from 
being incited to destroy their enemies, that they are commanded 
to luve them and serve them to the utmost of their power, and to 
overcome evil with good. With reference to this pacific disposi- 
tion of Christianity, a celebrated sceptic!? of the eighteenth cen- 
tury objected, that a state composed of real Christians could not 
subsist. We may, however, ask, in the words of an acute ob- 
server of human nature, whom no one will charge with credulity 
or superstition; “ Why not? Citizens of this profession would 
have a clear knowledge of their several duties, and a great zeal to 
fulfil them : they would have a just notion of the right of natu- 
ral defence ; and the more they thought they owed to religion, 
the more sensible they would be of what they owed to their coun- 
try. The principles of Christianity, deeply engraven upon the 
heart, would be infinitely more powerful than the false honour of 
monarchies, the human virtues of republics, and the servile fear 
of despotic states.”!! The same author also mentions it as “an 
admirable thing, that the Christian religion, which seems to have 
for its object only the felicity of another life, does also constitute 
our happiness in this,’’!9 : 

But though Christianity exhibits no commendation of fictitious 
virtues, it is so far from generating a timid spirit, that, on the con- 
trary, it forms men of a singular cast ; some would say, of a sin- 
gular courage. “It teaches them to be afraid of offending God 
and doing injury to man; but it labours to render them superior 
to every other fear. They must carry on a constant war against 
evil; but ‘the weapons of their warfare are not carnal.’ Was it 
a timid character which Christ designed to form, when he sent 
his disciples through all the world to propagate his religion ? 
They were to penetrate into every country ; they were to address 
men of every nation, and tongue, and language ; they were to 
expose themselves to hunger and nakedness, to ridicule and in- 
sult, to persecution and death. None of these things must deter 
them: they must be daily speaking the word of life, however it 
may be received, and to whatever dangers it may expose them. 
They must hazard all for the propagation of trath and righteous- 
ness in the world. ‘The lives of Christians have, in numberless 
instances, displayed the efficacy of these divine principles. Can 
such instances of active exertion, of persevering labour, of patient 
suffering, be adduced, as those which have been displayed by the 
disciples of Jesus Christ? That they make not the noise of those 
that sack cities, and desolate countries, and spread far and wide 
the work of destruction, is certainly not to their dispraise. Their 
method of reforming the world, and meliorating the condition of 
man, is not by Jrute force, but by implanting in the soul the 
sentiments of knowledge and of goodness: the fruit will be cer- 
tain felicity. Christianity does all her work, and effects all her 


12 Matt. v. 39. Itis, however, to be observed that this precept apnli in- 
ctpally to those who are persecuted for Tighteouspess’ cake. ae aes i 
the judgment of their cause to Him, for whose sake they suffer. It is also 
to be recollected that this precept of Jesus Christ was desioned chiefly to 
correct the mistaken notion of the Jews in his time, who thought that every 
outrage should be resented to the utmost, and thus the spirit of hatred and 
strife was fostered. See some excellent observations on this passage of 
Scripture, in Bp. Porteus’s Lectures on the Gospel of Matthew, vol i 
154, 155. OE Ge ae ee 

13 Lis Bayle. 5 

‘¢ Montesquieu, Esprit de Loix, livre xxiv. ch. 6. (GSuvres, tom if. p. 264 
edit. Paris i796) See also ch. iii. pp. 250, 251. EET ae ee 

19 Ibid. p. 252. By Be 20 
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purposes, by means of principles ; she employs and she permits 
no other wav besides.””! 

Answer, %. With regard to that part of the objection which 
is founded on the silence of the Gospel concerning friendship,— 
<by, which terms is usually understood a mutual attachment sub- 
sisting between two persons, and founded on a similarity of dis- 
position, will, and manners) ; whence it is insinuated that Chris- 
tianity afiords no countenance to private friendship ; various 
satisfactory reasons may be assigned why Jesus Christ did not 
enact any laws, nor give, like some of the ancient philosophers, 
professed disquisitions concerning friendship. In the first place, 
a pure and sincere friendship must, from its very nature, be en- 
tirely a matter of choice; and from its delicacy, it is reluctant of 
the very appearance’ of compulsion. Besides, it depends upon 
similarity of disposition, upon coincidence of sentiment and affec- 
tion, and, in short, upon such a variety of circumstances which 
are not within our control or choice, that perhaps the greater part 
of mankind pass through life without having enjoyed friendship 
in all that perfection of which we may suppose it capable. Nor 
if this could be accomplished, would it be favourable to the gene- 
ral virtue and happiness. Such strong partial attachments usually 
lead persons to prefer their friends to the public. Friendships of 
this kind have subsisted among savages and robbers. Theseus 
and Pirithjus, whom modern sceptics have produced as ap- 
plauded instances, were equally remarkable for friendship, rapes, 
and plunder. Such attachments are hurtful to society and to man- 
kind: they weaken public virtue and general charity. Ashow- 
ever mankind are prone to form them, it would have been a 
defect in the Christian religion, had it enjommed or even recom- 
mended friendship in this extreme. Accordingly the Gospel sets 
such attachments very low, as consistent with the lowest selfish- 
ness. If ye do good to them who do good to you, what thank 
have ye 2 Do not even the publicans the same 2 (Matt. v. 46.) 

On all these accounts, therefore, it was unnecessary for Christ 
to enact laws on the subject of friendship, which, indeed, could 
not possibly be the object of a divine command ; for such laws 
must have been entirely beyond the reach of ordinary practice, 
and on a subject in its nature totally incompatible with restraint. 
The propriety, therefore, of such an omission will be evident to 
every one who candidly considers the nature of the temper and 
disposition enjoined by the Gospel. If the end 0 yf its command- 
ment be (as we know is the case) charity owt of a pure heart 
and faith unfeigned, and charity of the most enlarged and diffu- 
sive kind, Christianity would long before this time have been 
charged with inconsistency by its adversaries, if any laws had 
been made either directly or by consequence confining its exer- 
cise. Indeed, it would not have been prudent to have expressed 
in the Gospel any particular approbation of friendship. “It might 
have inflamed that propensity to it which nature had already 
made sufficiently strong, and which the injudicious encomiums 
of heathen moralists had raised to a romantic and dangerous 
height. Our divine lawgiver showed his wisdom, equally in what 
he enjoined, and what he left unnoticed. He knew exactly, what 
no pagan philosopher ever knew, where to be silent, and where 
te speak. It was not his intention, it was indeed far below his 
dignity, to say fine things upon popular subjects ; pleasing per- 
haps to a few, but utterly useless to the bulk of mankind. His 
object was of a much more important and extensive nature : to in- 
culcate the plain, humble, practical duties of piety and morality ; 
the duties that were of universal concern and indispensable obli- 
gation, such as were essentially necessary to our well-being in this 
life, and our everlasting happiness in the next. Now, the 
warmest admirers of friendship cannot pretend to raise it into a 
duty, rauch less a duty of this high rank, It is a delightful, itis 
an amiable, it is often a laudable attachment : but it is not a ne- 
cessary requisite, either to the present welfare or the future salva- 
tion of mankind in general, and, consequently, is not of sufficient 
importance to deserve a distinct place in the Christian system.”? 
But though the Gospel makes no specific provision for friend- 
ship (and, as we have seen, for good reasons), yet it does not 
prohibit that connection : on the contrary, it 1s expressly sanc- 
tioned by the example of Christ, whose chosen friend and com- 
panion was the beloved apostle John, and whose friendship for 
Martha, Mary, Lazarus, arid others, the evangelical historians 
have delineated in the most amiable manner. “If he had his 
beloved companion and friend, we cannot surely be acting con- 
trary to his sentiments, if we also have ours ;” but let us take 
heed what choice we make. Ye are my friends, says Christ, 1F 
YE DO WHATSOEVER I commany you. (John xv. 14.) On the 
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contrary, the friendship of the worldis enmity with God: whoe 
soever therefore will be a friend of the world, is the enemy of 
God. (James iv. 4.) 

Answenr.—3. Equally satisfactory reasons may be assigned 
for the silence of the Gospel with respect to patriotism ; which 
(ithas been asserted) Jesus Christ has now here taught or enforced 
by precept or by example. ¢ 

What is patriotism —The love of our country. But what 
love? he bigoted love cherished by the Jews, in the time of 
Jesus Christ, which impelled them to abominate every other 
nation as accursed, and to refuse to render them even the slightest 
good office ?—The proud love displayed by the Greeks, which 
despised the rest of mankind as ignorant barbarians !—The am- 
bitious love of conquest, that predominated among the Romans, 
and stimulated them to enslave the world 1—That selfish love, so 
much vaunted of in modern times, which leads men to seek the 
aggrandizement of their country, regardless of the morality of the 
means by which that aggrandizement is to be accomplished ; 
which fosters party-spirit, engenders strife and every evil passion, 
encourages slavery, and excites one part of the human race to 
murder and extirpate the other?—No. Of this spirit Chris- 
tianity knows nothing. “ Patriotism is that Christian love which, 
while it respects as sacred the rights and the welfare of EVERY 
land, of EvERY foreign individual, teaches us to manifest within 
the limits of justice special affection to our own country, in pro- 
portion to the special ties by which we are united with the region 
that gives us birth. If our Lord, then, inculcated by his own 
lips, or by the pen of his apostles, the universal obligation of jus- 
tice and love: if, in regulating the exercise of justice and love, 
he pronounces that wrong and fraud are the more sinful when 
directed against the Brethren ;3 that while we do good unto all 
men, we are bound specially to do good unto them who are of 
the household of faith :4 that affection of more than ordinary 
strength is mutually to be evinced between husbands and wives, 
parents and children, brothers and sisters: He has decided that 
every additional tie, by which man is connected with man, isan 
obligation to additional love : He has established the duty of pa- 
triotism, by establishing the very principle from which the duty 
necessarily flows. If He bore, with unwearied patience, hatred 
and contempt, and persecution unto death, from his Jewish adver- 
saries ; if he mourned with the most tender sympathy over the 
impending destruction of Jerusalem ;* if He repeated, at a second 
risk of his life, his efforts for the conversion of his countrymen 
the Nazarenes ; by his own conduct he sanctioned patriotism, 
by his conduct he exemplified it, by his own conduct he com- 
manded it.”’ And the example, which Jesus Christ thus gave 
in his own person, we find, was followed by his apostles, who, 
both before and after his crucifixion, first and principally laboured 
to propagate the Gospel among their own people, the Jews. 
Even Paul, the great apostle of the Gentiles, when he entered 
into those places where the Jews resided, first directed his labours 
to them; and such was his patriotism, that he could not only 
say, My heart’s desire and prayer to God for Israel is, that 
they might be saved (Rom. x. 1.) ; but, with a love as ardent 
as it was pure, he also declared, I cowld wish myself accursed 
from Christ, for my brethren, my kinsmen according to the 
flesh, who are Israelites. (Rom. ix. 3, 4.) 

Nor is the Old Testament history destitute of instances of the 
noblest and most disinterested patriotism. Of all the examples 
recorded either in ancient or modern history, whether sacred or 
profane, it will be difficult to find one surpassing that of the illus- 
trious Hebrew legislator, Moses. His attachment to the people 
over whom he presided presents his character in a most amiable 
point of view. When the displeasure of the Almighty was mani- 
fested against them, after their idolatrous conduct at Mount Si- 
nai, how forcibly did he intercede in their favour! Yet now, if 
thou wilt forgive their sins ; . ... and if not, blot me, I pray 
thee, out of thy book, which thou hast written. (Exod. xxxii. 
32.) On another occasion, when it is related that the Almighty 
threatened the destruction of the Israelites, and even offered to 
make of him a greater nation and mightier than they, how nobly 
did he sacrifice every view, which ambitien might have suggested 
to him, to the love of God and to the love of his people ! After 
powerfully interceding from various considerations, that they 
might again be forgiven, he obtained this answer to his supplica- 
tions, I have pardoned, according to thy word, (Num. xiv 
20.) It were not difficult to adduce numerous additional in- 
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stances from the Old Testament, especially from the book of 
Psalms. (See a beautiful and affecting passage breathing the 
purest patriotism in Psal. cxxxvii. 4, 5.) So far, indeed, was an 
attachment to the country, in which Providence has placed us, 
inculeated among the Jews, that they were required, when taken 
captive to another land, to seek the peace of the city whither they 
were carried away captives, and to pray unto the Lord for it: 
for, adds the prophet Jeremiah, in the peace thereof ye shall 
have peace. (Jer. xxix. 7.)! ; ‘ 

True patriotism is never at variance with true morality, and 
the moral character is not complete without it. A strict perform- 
ance of our duty to the community of which we form a part, and 
to the government under which we live, involves no infringement 
of our private duties, or of our duty to our fellow-men: each is 
sufficiently distinct, and each ought to be inviolably observed, 
He is seldom found to be a good parent, brother, or friend, who 
neglects his duty to the public and to the government ; and he 
cannot be a good patriot who neglects any civil, social, or rela- 
tive duty. “It is not natural for a Christian to enter into the anti- 
pathies, or to embroil himself in the contentions of a nation, how- 
ever he may be occasionally drawn intothem. His soulis much 
more in its element, when breathing after the present and future 
happiness of a world. In undertakings, both public and private, 
which tend to alleviate the miseries, and enlarge the comforts of 
human life, Christians have ever been foremost ; and when they 
have conceived themselves lawfully called, even into the field of 
battle, they have not been wanting in ¢ruve bravery. But the hero- 
ism, to which they principally aspire, is of another kind: it is 
that of subduing their own spirit, doing good against evil, seeking 
the present and eternal good of those who hate them, and laying 
down their lives, if required, for the name of the Lord Jesus.” 


IX. Ossection 9.—The Bible is the most immoral book in 
the world. 


AnsweEr.—This assertion was first promulgated by the author 
of the Age of Reason, and it has been repeated in a thousand 
different forms in those publications which have since been issued 
from the press by the opposers of revelation. In refutation of 
this assertion, it is sufficient to refer to the view already exhi- 
bited in the preceding pages of the morality of the Old and New 
Testaments? It is readily admitted that the Old Testament does 
relate immoral actions; and every impartial history of mankind 
must do the same. The question is, whether they be so related 
as to leave a favourable impression upon the mind of a serious 
reader. If so, and if the Bible be the immoral book which it is 
asserted to be, how is it that the reading of it should have re- 
claimed millions from immorality ‘—a fact that is too notorious 
to be denied by impartial observers. Every man residing in a 
Christian country will acknowledge (unless he have an end to 
answer in saying otherwise) that those people who read the 
Bible, believe its doctrines, and endeavour. to form their lives by 
its precepts, are the most sober, upright, and useful members of the 
community ; and that those, on the other hand, who discredit the 
Bible, and renounce it as the rule of their lives, are, generally 
speaking, addicted to the grossest vices; such as profane swear- 
ing, lying, drunkenness, and lewdness. It is surely very singu- 
lar, that men by regarding an immoral book should learn to prac- 
tise morality ; and that others by disregarding it should learn the 
contrary. How is it, indeed, that the principles and reasonings 
of infidels, though frequently accompanied with great natural 
and acquired abilities, are seldom known to make any impression 
on sober people? Is it not because the men and their communi- 
cations are known? How is it that so much is made of the falls 
of Noah, Lot, David, Jonah, Peter, and others? The same 
things in heathen philosophers, or modern unbelievers, would 
be passed over without notice. All the declamations of our ad- 
versaries on these subjects plainly prove that such instances with 
us are more stngular than with them. With us they are occa- 
sional, and afford matter for deep repentance; with them they 
are habitual, and furnish employment in the work of palliation. 
The spots on the garments of a child attract attention; but the 


filthy condition of the animal that wallows in the mire is disre-| 


garded, as being a thing of course. The morality, such as it is, 
which is found among deists, amounts to nothing more than a 
little exterior decorum. They explicitly deny that there is any 
thing criminal in a wicked intention.’ The great body of these 
writers pretend to no higher motives than a regard to their safety, 
Interest, or reputation. Actions proceeding from these principles 
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must not only be destitute of virtue, but wictchedly uefective as 
to their influence on the well-being of society. If the heart be 
inclined towards God, a sober, righteous, and godly life becomes 
a matter of choice; but that which is performed, not for its own 
sake, but from fear, interest, or ambition, will extend no farther 
than the eye of man can follow it. In domestic life it will be 
but little regarded; and in retirement not at all. Such, in fact, 
is the character of infidels. “ Will you dare to assert,” says 
Linguet, a French writer, in an address to Voltaire, “ that it 18 
in philosophic families we are able to look for models of filial 
respect, conjugal love, sincerity in friendship, or fidelity among 
domestics? Were you disposed to do so, would not your own 
conscience, your own experience, suppress the falsehood, even 
before your lips could utter it?’”4 

Much, however, of the immoral statements which are asserted 
to exist in the Bible is founded on a wilful inattention to the 
wide difference that subsists between ancient and modern man- 
ners. he characteristic distinction of modern manners is, the 
free intercourse of the two sexes in the daily commerce of life 
and conversation. Hence the peculiar system of modem man- 
ners;—hence that system of decorum, delicacy, and modesty 
(founded on the morality of Scripture) which belong entirely to 
this relation of the sexes, and to the state of society in which it 
exists. But in the ancient world there was nothing of this in- 
tercourse. Women were either wholly shut up, as among the 
Asiatics of all ages; or were slaves, handmaids, and inferiors, as 
among the Jews, and in the patriarchal ages; or, by the effect 
of custom (as despotic as positive law), they could not converse 
or go abroad but with their own immediate family, as among the 
Greeks and Romans. Hence what we call and feel to be deli- 
cacy and modesty, and the whole system resulting from them, 
had no existence among such nations. Men wrote only to men; 
laws were given only to men; history was read only by men. 
Every thing was called by the name originally affixed to it; and 
as such names had no adjunctive signification, arising only from 
the intercourse of the sexes, they excited ideas of indelicacy 
or immodesty no more than similar names excite such ideas 
among the naked Indians. And hence, as a profound critics 
long ago remarked, there is the same difference between the free 
language of Scripture and the free language of the Greek and 
Roman writers, as there is between the nakedness of a courtesan 
and the nakedness of an Indian. : 

All things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye even so to them.—Love your enemies; bless them that 
curse you; do good to them that hate you; and pray for them 
that despitefully use you and persecute you.n—The grace of 
God, which bringeth salvation to all men, hath appeared ; 
teaching us, that denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we 
should live soberly, righteously, and godly in this present 
world.® ‘ 

Such, reader, is an epitome of Christian morality. Judge of 
the falsehood of the assertion made by its enemies, that the Bible 
is the most immoral book in the world.’—* The Gospel,” says 
the profound and penetrating Locke, whom no one will accuse 
of enthusiasm, “ contains so perfect a body of ethics, that reason 
may be excused from the inquiry, since she finds men’s duty 
clearer and easier in revelation than in herself.”’8 


X. Ossection 10.—The Bible inculcates a spirit of intole- 
rance and persecution. 


Answer.—The ancient adversaries of the Gospel, as well as 
their more modern copyists, have represented the religion of Jesus 
Christ as of an unsocial, unsteady, surly, and solitary complexion, 
tending to destroy every other but itself. And it must be owned 
that it does tend to destroy every other, in the same manner as 
truth in every subject tends to destroy falsehood, that is, by ra- 
tional conviction. The samé objection might be urged against 
the Newtonian philosophy, which destroyed the Cartesian fa- 
bles; or against the Copernican system, because the visions of 
Ptolemy and Tycho-Brahe vanished before it. The sun extin- 
guishes every inferior lustre. And the glimmering lamps of 
human knowledge, lighted up by the philosophers, served, in- 
deed, to conduct them as a light shining in a dark place; but 
this must naturally be sunk in a superior lustre, when the Sum 
of righteousness should arise. The Gospel, therefore, is so un- 


4 Linguet was an admirer of Voltaire ; but disapproved of hi iti 
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exist in the Scriptures, see vol. i. part ii. book ii. chap. ix. sect. v. 
att Letter to Mr. Molyneux, a p. 1696. Works, vol. iv. p- 927. 4to 
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sociable as to discredit error, with which it is as incompatible as 
light with darkness. But it is evident to any one who will 
calmly exarfiine the Bible, that its pages do not inculcate any 
such thing as a spirit of intolerance and persecution.! 

It 1s well known that the Jews, who were distinguished for 
their spiritual pride and bigotry, and who regarded other nations 
with an almost absolute intolerance, were never more strongly 
marked by these characteristics than at the time when Jesus 
Christ appeared. Even the apostles were not exempted from a 
share of this character. Master, said John, we saw one custing 
out devils in thy name, and we forbad him, because he follow- 
eth not with us. And Jesus said unto him, Forbid him not; 
for he that is not against us is for us. Again, John and James, 
moved with indignation against the inhabitants of a Samaritan 
village, because they declined to receive their Master, said unto 
him, Lord, wilt thou that we command fire to come down from 
heaven, and consume them, as Elias did? But he turned and 
rebuked them, and said, Ye know not what manner of spirit 
ye are of. For the Son of man is not come to destroy men’s 
lives, but to save them. So intolerant was the spirit even of the 
beloved disciple, and so benevolent was that of Christ. In this 
nation, then, and at this period, was Christ born and educated. 
But, instead of imbibing, countenancing, or warranting intole- 
rance and bigotry, he taught, in all instances, their odiousness 
and guilt; and enjoined, with respect to every subject and per- 
son, the most absolute moderation, liberality, and candour ;—not 
indeed the fashionable liberality! of licentious men in modern 
times, a professed indifference to truth and holiness ;—but a be- 
nevolent and catholic spirit towards every man, and a candid and 
just one towards every argument and opinion. Distinctions of 
nations, sects, or party, as such, were to him nothing; distinc- 
tions of truth and falsehood, right and wrong, were to him every 
thing. According to this scheme; he framed his instructions and 
his life; and the same catholic spirit and freedom from intole- 
rance characterize the writings of his apostles. 

The moderation of pagan governments, and their liberality in 
granting unlimited indulgence to the different modes of worship 
that obtained among the heathens, have been magnified by the 
opposers of Christianity, and eulogized as if universal liberty had 
been allowed, without any restraint upon the open or secret 
practices of men in the exercise of religion. But this representa- 
tion is quite contrary to the truth. The Roman government, in 
its suppression of the Bacchanalian mysteries (which were infa- 
mous for their voluptuousness and debaucheries), conducted 
itself solely by the maxims of civil policy, without any regard 
whatever to the religious pretexts of the worshippers.’ And 
nothing can be more injurious to the religion of Christ than the 
malicious suggestion which one infidel repeats after another, that 
persecution for religion was indebted for its first rise to the 
Christian system; whereas the very reverse is the real truth, as 
might be proved by many facts recorded in history. To instance 
only a few:—the Athenians allowed no alteration whatever in 
the religion of their ancestors ;? and therefore Socrates suffered 
death, as a setter-forth of strange gods,4 in the same city of 
Athens in which, four hundred and fifty years afterwards, Paul 
of Tarsus was charged with the same crime, by certain philo- 
sophers of the Epicureans and of the Stoics, because he 

reached unto them Jesus and the resurrection. (Acts xvii. 18.) 
But were a similar severity to be employed by any Christian 
state, it would be imputed not merely to the policy of governors, 
but to the temper of priests. The odious bigotry of Antiochus 
Epiphanes (1 Mace. i. 41.) will not easily escape the recollection 
of any, but of those who will impute no fault nor arraign any 
crime, except it be found to involve in its consequences the 
friends of revealed religion. Had the law of the twelve tables at 
Rome, which prohibited the worship of new or foreign gods, ° 
been considered as the edict of a Christian prince, the loudest 
complaints would have been uttered against the spirit of bigotry 
by which it was dictated. And if the demolition of the temple 


brought against the Israelites for 


1 Respecting the charges of cruelty ie 01 
f t : nations, see vol. i. part ll. book ii. 


putting to death the Canaanites and other 
chap. ix. sect. v. ; 

2 See the very interesting account of the proceedings of the Roman go- 
vernment in this affair, in Livy’s History, book xxxix. chapters 8-19. The 
celebrated decree against the Bacchanalian meetings is still extant on a 
plate of copper, which was dug up about the middle o the seventh century, 
and «4 now preserved in the imperial library at Vienna. 

3 }socrat. in Areopag. p. 374. edit. Basil. 1582. A : 

4 Diog. Laért. de Vitis Philosophorum, lib. ii. c- 5. § 19. tom. i. p. 174. edit. 
Longolil, ZBlian. Var. Hist. lib. ii. c. 18. Xenophon. Memorabilia Socratis, 
lib. 1. c. 1. 

§ Separatim nemo habessit Deos; neve novos, 
adscitos, privatim colunto. Cicero, de Legibus, 
7) 371. edit. Bipont. 


sive advenas, nisi publicé 
lib. ii. c. 8. Op. tom. x1. 
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of Serapis and Isis had been effected by the order of an ecclesi 
astical synod, instead of a heathen senate,’ it would doubtless 
have been styled an atrocious outrage upon the inalienable rights 
of private judgment, instead of being represented as proceeding 
from the use of “a common privilege,” and ascribed to the 
«“ cold and feeble efforts of policy.”” Tiberius prohibited the Egyp- 
tian and Jewish worship, banished the Jews from Rome, and 
restrained the worship of the Druids in Gaul;8 while Claudius 
employed penal laws to abolish their religion.? Domitian and 
Vespasian banished the philosophers from Rome, and the former 
confined some of them in the islands, and whipped or put others 
to death.!0 Nothing, therefore, can be more unfounded than the 
assertion, that intolerance and persecution owe their introduction 
to Christianity: since the violent means, which for three hundrea 
years after its origin were adopted for the purpose of crushing 
this very religion—at the time when its professors are universally 
acknowledged to have been both inoffensive and unambitious— 
are too well known to be controverted.! It is the duty of every 
good government to provide for the security of society and of 
moral order. 'This, we have seen, was an important object of 
attention, even with pagan governments. The writings of the 
opposers of revelation, in our own day especially, are subversive 
of both. Under the mask of free inquiry (which the Gospel de- 
mands and invites, and of which it has stood the test for more 
than eighteen centuries, as it will to the end of time), they have 
compiled, without acknowledgment, from the oft-refuted produc- 
tions of former infidels, and have circulated from the press, tracts 
of the most destructive tendency to the public morals and safety. 
And when they suffer the sentence of the deliberately violated 
laws of their country, they call it persecution. “ But persecution in 
every degree, and whatever abridges any man in his civil rights on 
account of his religious tenets—provided he be a peaceable mem- 
ber of the community, and can give a proper ground of confi- 
dence, that his principles require or allow him to continue so— 
is wholly contrary to the spirit of the Gospel ;” as well as all 
acrimony, reviling, contempt, or misrepresentation, in religious 
controversy.!2 

It is readily admitted, that men, calling themselves Christians, 
have persecuted others with unrelenting cruelty, and have shed 
rivers of innocent blood: but the Gospel does not authorize such 
a conduct, and therefore is not chargeable with it. Such perse- 
cutions prove, that those who inflicted them were not animated 
by the spirit of real Christianity. Facts and experience, how- 
ever, have proved that it is not the friends but the enemies of 
the Gospel,—not sincere believers, but apostates and atheists,— 
who have been the most cruel oppressors and persecutors both 
of civil and religious liberty. Of this we have a signal and 
memorable instance in the history of France during the revolu- 
tion, where, not merely the usurped power of the papal anti- 
christ was subverted, but the Christian religion itself was pro- 
scribed, and atheism, with all its attendant horrors, substituted in 
its place.!$ 





SECTION II. 


THE WONDERFUL HARMONY AND INTIMATE CONNECTION, SUBs 
SISTING BETWEEN ALL THE PARTS OF SCRIPTURE, IS A FURe 
THER PROOF OF ITS DIVINE AUTHORITY AND ORIGINAL. 


Te HARMONY AND INTIMATE CONNECTION subsisting be- 
tween all the parts of Scripture are no mean proof of its 
authority and divine original. 

Other historians differ continually from each other: the 
errors of the first writers are constantly criticised and cor- 


¢ Valerius Maximus, lib. i. c. 8. § 3. p. 44. edit. Bipont. 

1 Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, vol. i. p. 52. and note 5.) z 

8 Tacit. Armal. lib. ii. c. 85. Josephus, Ant. Jud. lib. xviii. c. 3. Suetonius, 
in Tiberio, c. 36. Pliny, Hist. Nat. lib. xxx. c. 4. tom. v. p. 48. edit. Bipont. 

8 Suetonius, in Claudio, c. 25. 

10 Suetonius, in Domitiano, c. 10.; in Vespasiano, c. 13. 

11 See p. 84. supra. : 

19 “Taking away the lives, the fortunes, the liberty, any of the rights of 
our brethren, merely for serving their Maker in such manner as they are 
persuaded they ought, when by so doing they hurt not human society, Or 
any member of it, materially, is evidently inconsistent with all justice and 
humanity: for it is punishing those who have not injured us, and who, i 
they mistake, deserve only pity from us.” Archbp. Secxer’s Works, vol. 
iii. p. 271. In the following pages, the learned prelate exposes the sinful- 
ness of persecution for conscience’ sake, in a masterly manner, and shows 
that persecution is not of Christian but of heathen origin. 7 

«3 Compare pp. 2, 26. supra. On the subject above discussed, the 
reader will find many interesting facts and profound observations in.Mr 
Fuller’s Gospe] its own Witness, part 1. ch. 5. pp. 6270. See also Mr 


Haldane’s Evidence and Authority of Divine Revelation, vol. i, pp. 42—58. 
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rected by succeeding adventurers, and their mistakes are sure 
to meet with the same treatment from those who come after 
them, Nay, how often does it happen, that contemporary 
writers contradict each other in el age a fact which has 
happened in their own time, and within the sphere of their 
own knowledge? But in the Scriptures there 1s no dissent 
er contradiction. They are not a book compiled by a single 
author, nor by many hands acting in confederacy in the same 
age; for in such case there would be no difficulty in com- 

osing a consistent scheme; nor would it be astonishing to 
Fad the several parts in a just and close connection. — Dut 
most of the writers of the Scriptures lived at very different 
times, and in distant places, thtough the long space of about 
sixteen hundred years ; so that there could be no confederacy 
or collusion ; and yet their relations agree with, and mutually 
supporteach other. Not only human historians, but philoso- 
phers even of the same school, disagree concerning their 
tenets; whereas the two testaments, like the two cherubs 
(Exod, xxv. 20.), look steadfastly towards each other, and 
towards the mercy-seat which they encompass. The holy 
writers, men of different education, faculties, and occupa- 
tions,—prophets, evangelists, apostles,--notwithstanding the 
diversity of time and place, the variety of matter, consisting 
of mysteries of providence as well as mysteries of faith, yet 
all coneur uniformly in carrying on one consistent plan of 
supernatural doctrines; all constantly propose the same in- 
variable truth, flowing from the same fountain through dif+ 
ferent channels. Go, then, to the sacred Scriptures; ex- 
amine them closely and critically. Can you find one writer 
controverting the statements or opinions of his predecessor? 
One historian who disputes any fact which another had 
stated ? Is there in the prophets any discrepancy in doctrines, 
precepts, or predictions? However they vary in style, or 
manner of illustration, the sentiment and the morality are the 
same, In their predictions they exceed one another in par- 
ticularity and clearness, but where is there any contradiction ? 
The same remarks apply to the New Testament. The lead- 
ing doctrines of Christianity harmonize together : one writer 
may enlarge upon and explain what another has said, may 
add to his account, and carry it further; but he never contra- 
dicts him. It is self-evident that the corruption of human 
nature, that our reconciliation to God by the atonement of 
Christ, and that the restoration of our primitive dignity by 
the sanctifying influence of the Holy Spirit, are all parts of 
one whole, united in close dependence and mutual congruity. 
The same essential agreement, and the same mutual depen- 
dency of one upon another, obtains also among the chief 
practical precepts, as well as between the doctrines and pre- 
cepts of Christianity. ‘Those tend to form the temper and 
character which these require. Whence, then, arises this 
harmony of Scripture ? ad the writers been under no pe- 
culiar divine influence, they would have reasoned and specu- 
lated like others, and their writings would have opposed 
each other. But if they were inspired,—if they all wrote 
and spoke under the influence of the same spirit,—then is 
this harmony accounted for; and it is impossible to account 
for it upon any other principle. Hence we may conclude 
that all Scripture is not only genuine and authentic, but di- 
vinely inspired. 

In opposition to this view of the harmony subsisting be- 
tween the sacred writers, it has repeatedly h3en objected that 
there are contradictions both to morality as well as among 
the different writers themselves; and thenca it has been in- 
ferred that they cannot have been inspired. It is however 
worthy of remark, that the greater part: of those, who of late 
years have been most forward to charge the Scriptures with 
contradictions, have been utterly incompetent to judge of the 
matter; having borrowed their objections from preceding op- 
posers of revelation; who, instead of directing their attention 
to the original languages in which the Scriptures are written, 
have founded their objections on various translations in the 
modern languages of Europe. But the contradictions, as 
they are termed, are seemingly only, and not real; they per- 
plex only superficial readers ; nor is there one single instance 
that does not admit of a rational solution. The collation of 
manuscripts, a little skill in criticism in the Hebrew and 
Greek languages, their idioms and properties, and in the an- 
tiquities and customs of those countries where the scenes 
mentioned in the Scriptures lay, and the affairs were trans- 
acted, will clear the main difficulties; and a careful distinc- 
tion of the different senses of words, as well as of the dif. 
ferent subjects and times, together with the occasions ‘on 
whith the various books were written, will frequently remove 


THE PRESERVATION OF THE SCRIPTURES. 
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the seeming contradictions, and render the harmony between 
the sacred writers as clear as the light of day. If some 
difficulties should still remain, let them be viewed as we do 
those of creation and providence; and they will form no obe 
jection to the reception of the Gospel. ‘There is little doubt 
but that, like the others, with increasing knowledge, they 
also will be dispelled.! 





SECTION IIL. 


THE PRESERVATION OF THE SCRIPTURES, A PROOF OF THEIR 
TRUTH AND DIVINE ORIGIN. 


As the wonderful harmony and connection of all the parts 
of Scripture cannot rationally be ascribed to any other cause 
than their being all dictated by the same spirit of wisdom 
and foreknowledge; so also is their astonishing and (we 
may say) MIRACULOUS PRESERVATION a strong instance of 
God’s providential care, a constant sanction and confirmation 
of the truth contained in them, continued by him without 
intermission in all ages of the church. Whence comes it, 
that while the histories of mighty empires are lost in the 
waste of time, the very names of their founders, conquerors, 
and legislators are consigned with their bodies to the silence 
and oblivion of the grave? Whence comes it that the his- 
tory of a mean, insignificant people, and the settlement of 
Ged’s church, should from its very beginning, which is 
coeval with the world itself, to this day remain full and com- 
plete ?2, Whence comes it that nothing is left of innumera- 
ble volumes of philosophy and polite literature, in the pre- 
servation of which the admiration and care of all mankind 
seemed to conspire, and that the Scriptures have, in spite of 
all opposition, come down to our time entire and genuine? 
During the captivity, the Urim and Thummim, the ark itself, 
and every glory of the Jewish worship, was lost; during 
the profanation of Antiochus, (1 Mace. i. 56, 57.) whosoever 
was found with the book of the law was put to death, and 
every copy that could be found burned with fire; the same 
impious artifice was put in practice by several Roman a al 
rors during their persecutions of the Christians, especially 
by Dioclesian, who triumphed in his supposed success 
against them.? After the most barbarous havoc of them, he 
issued an edict, commanding them, on pain of death under 
the most cruel forms, to deliver up their Bibles. Though 
many complied with this sanguinary edict, the greater part 
disregarded it; and notwithstanding these, and numberless 
other calamities, the sacred volumes have survived, pure 
and uncorrupted, to the present time. It is not necessary to 
mention that more than Egyptian’ darkness which over- 
whelmed religion for several centuries; during which any 
falsification was secure, especially in the Old Testament, ‘he 
Hebrew language being entirely unknown to all but the 
Jews; and yet they have, in spite of their prejudices, pre- 
served with scrupulous care even those passages ‘which most 
confirm the Christian religion ; the providence of God having 
been graciously pleased to make their blindness a standing 
evidence of the truth of the Scriptures, and their obstinacy 
an instrument to maintain and promote his doctrine and his 
kingdom. To this may be eRe the present low state of 
many churches, and the total annihilation of others, of which 
nothing now remains but the Scriptures translated for their 
use; happy in this respect, that their particular misfortune 
is of service to the general cause, inasmuch as so many 
copies in so many different languages, preserved under so. 
many untoward circumstances, and differing from each other 
in no essential point, are a wonderful front of their authen- 
ticity, authority, and divinity. All the designs of the ene- 
mies of the Scriptures, whether ancient or modern, have 
been defeated. The Bible still exists, and is triumphant, 
and doubtless will exist as long as there is a church in the 
world, that is, until the end of time and the consummation 
of all things, 


1 On the contradictions which are falsely alleged to exist j 
‘wading, see vol. i. part ii. book ii. esp, vil. Ben a eRe snes eee 
2, There isa chasm in the Jewish history of nearly two air n 
fifty years; viz. between the death of Nehemiah and ae ae sO 
cabees; but Judea being, during that, period, a Provinze of Syria, and, 
pa prefecture of A Hc history of the Jews is of course involved in 
at of the country to which they were subject.—Tnis w; 5 
te the ei. y | his was. the case, dur 
? See an account of the persecution, of the Christian Di i 
See wa continued abe ues fury by Masini ae Vioalesion 
Heathen Testimonies, chap. xl, Works, 8v0. vol. vii. 5 9. dto. ve 
iv. pp. 73 2s , chap. ks, Ol. Vii. Pp. 293-329. 4to, vol 
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SECTION JV. 


THE TENDENCY OF THE SCRIPTURES TO PROMOTE THE PRESENT 
AND ETERNAL HAPPINESS OF MANKIND, CONSTITUTES ANOTHER 
UNANSWERABLE PROOF OF THEIR DIVINE INSPIRATION. 


I. Appeals of Christian apologists, and testimonies of hea- 
then adversaries, to the beneficial effects of the Gospel upon 
the characters and conduct of the first Christians.—Il. Sum- 
mary review of its blessed effects on society, especially in 
private life—III. On the political state of the world.—IV. 
On literature.— Christianity not chargeable with the crimes 
of those who have assumed the-name of Christians, while 
they have been utterly destitute of every Christian feeling. 
—V. Historical facts, further attesting the benefits conferred 
by the Gospel on the world—VI. The effects respectively 
produced by Christianity and infidelity in private life, con- 
trasted, particularly under adversity, afflictions, and in the 
prospect of futurity. 


Tue page of history shows that no regular government 
was ever established without some religion; as if the former 
was defective without the latter, and the one was a necessary 
appendage to the other. And it also shows, particularly in 
the case of the Romans, that while nations cherished a re- 
gard for morality and for the sacred obligation of an oath, 
“prosperity attended them ;! but that when immorality became 
universal, their power and ee erity as rapidly declined. 
That religion, or virtue, as founded upon reverence of God 
and the expectation of future rewards and punishments, is of 
vast public importance, is one of those self-evident axioms, 
in which all thinking persons instantly acquiesce. It has, 
however, been reserved for our own times to witness the 
bold assertion, that “it is a public injury,” and to have the 
question triumphantly demanded, “‘ Who that has read the 
page of history, will venture to say that it has been a benefit 
to any nation or society of people, in which it has been 
adopted ?”’ 

hat the deadly effects of infidelity have been, is known 
to every one who is in any degree conversant with the his- 
tory of modern Europe for the Tast fifty years,—viz. anarchy, 
immorality, profaneness, murders innumerable, confusion, 
and every evil work.2 What have been the effects actually 
produced by Christianity, an appeal to the pages of history 
will readily show. — It is not, id. the object of the Gos- 
pel to gratify idle curiosity and afford us barren and specula- 
tive knowledge. It every where aims directly at the heart, 
and through the heart, to influence thelife. Nothing is want- 
ing to remedy the actual state of the world, and to fit men 
for the worship and felicity of heaven, but that they should 


1 The testimony of the historian Polybius to the beneficial effects of the 
pagan superstition in fortifying the sentiments of moral obligation, and sup- 
porting the sanctity of oaths, isso weighty and decisive, that it would be an 
injustice to the subject not to insert it; more especially, as it is impossible 
to attribute it to the influence of credulity on the author himself, who was 
evidently a sceptic. It is scarcely necessary to remark, that all the bene- 
fits which might in any way flow from superstition, are secured to an in- 
comparably greater degree by the belief of true religion. ‘But among 
all the useful institutions (says Polybius) that demonstrate the superior 
excellence of the Roman government, the most considerable, perhaps, 
is the opinion which people are taught to hold concerning the gods; and 
that, which other men regard as an object of disgrace, appears, in my 
judgment, to be the very thing by which this republic is chiefly sustained, 
—I mean superstition, which is impressed with all its terrors, and influ- 
ences the private actions of the citizens and the public administration of the 
state, to a degree that can scarcely be exceeded. The ancients, therefore, 
acted not absurdly, nor without good reason, when they inculcated the no- 
tions concerning the gods, and the belief of infernal punishments; but 
much rather are those of the present age to be charged with rashness and, 
absurdity in endeavouring to extirpate these opinions ; for, not fo mention 
other effects that flow from such an institution, if among the Greeks, for 
example, a single talent only be intrusted to those who have the manage- 
ment of any of the public money, though they give ten written sureties, 
with as many seals, and twice as many witnesses, they are unable to dis- 
charge the trust reposed in them with integrity. But the Romans, on the 
other hand, who in the course of their magistracies and in embassies dis- 
purse the greatest sums, are prevailed on, by the single obligation of an 
oath, to perform their duty with inviolable honesty. And, as in other 
states a man is rarely to be found whose hands are pure from public rob- 
bery, so among the Romans itis no less rare to discover one that is tainted 
with this crime.””—Hampton’s Polybius, vol. ii. book vi. pp..405, 406. 

Though the system of paganism is justly condemned by reason and 
Scripture, yet it assumed as true several principles of the first importance 
to the preservation of public manners ; such as a persuasion of invisible 
power, of the folly of pet das divine vengeance for the attainment of 
any present advantage, and the divine approbation of virtue: so that, 
strictly speaking, it was the mixture of truth in it which, gave it all its 
utility.—Hall’s Discourse on Infidelity. (Sermons, p. 73: note.) _ 

2.Seea fewinstances of the effects of atlieism, supra, pp. 25, 26.; and 
also, infra. p. 176: 
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believe and obey the Bible.* Were all men thus sincere/y 
and cordially to believe and obey it as a divine revelation, 
how would the moral face of the world be changed! How 
would the wilderness and the solitary place be glad, and the 
desert rejoice and blossom as the rose! Wherever, indeed, 
it has thus been embraced, the most beneficial effects have 
been the result. A brief review of the posITIVE BENEFITS pro- 
duced by Christianity on the political and moral state of so- 
ciety, and also in private life, will show that it is and could 
only be of roe origin, and afford a satisfactory refuta 
tion of the cavils of its enemies.* 

I. The writings of the earliest professors of Christianity 
prove that the first converts were reformed characters, and 
the Derences or Aponogirs, which many of them published 
against the accusations of unbelievers, also demonstrate the 
virtues that adorned the primitive Christians. 

Thus, although it was not the object of the apostle Pau: 
to point out the influence of his preaching, but to exhort men 
to virtue, yet some incidental passages of his writings evince 
that he reformed the manners of his converts, and rendered 
them ashamed of their former vices. In his epistle to the 
Romans he thus expresses himself:— What fruit had ye then 
in those things whereof ye are now ashamed? for the end of 
these things is death. But now being made free from sin and 
become the servants ve God, ye have your fruit unto holiness and 
the end everlasting life. (Rom. vi. 21, 22.) This apostle also 
in his epistle to the Corinthians, observes that some of them 
were reclaimed by the Gospel :—Be not deceived, neither for- 
nicators, nor adulterers, nor idolaiers, nor effeminate persons, 
nor abusers of themselves with mankind, nor thieves, nor drunk. 
ards, nor revilers, nor extortioners, shall inherit the kingdom of 
God. And such were some of you; but ye are washed, ye are 
sanctified in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of 
our God. (1 Cor. vi. 9—11.) Peter, in the following pas- 
sage, alludes to the reformation wrought among the ewish 
converts in Pontus, Galatia, and other places .— The time past 
of our life may suffice us to have wrought the will ‘of the Gen= 
files, when we walked in lasciviousness, lust, excess of wine, 
revellings, banquettings, and abominable idolatries, wherein 
they think it strange that ye run. not with them to the same ex 
cess of riot, (1 Pet. iv. 3, 4.) 

The various Christian apologists, whom the persecutions 
of the pagans compelled to vindicate their character and con- 
duct, have borne ample testimony to their exemplary lives 
and conversation. Among these, the attestations of Justin 
Martyr and Athenagoras (both of whom had been heathen 
philosophers), Tertullian, Minucius Felix, Origen, and Lac- 
tantius, are particularly worthy of notice; but the limits of 
this work compel us to admit only two or three. 

1. From the following passage of Justin Martyr, who 
flourished about the middle of the second century, it is mani- 
fest that a mighty change was wrought, in his time, on the 
proselytes to the Gospel. ‘* We,” says the philosopher, 
*‘who formerly delighted in alate now observe the 
strictest chastity. We, who used the charms of magic, have 
devoted ourselves to the true God ; and we, who valued mo- 
ney and gain above all things, now cast what we have in 
common, and to distribute every man according to his ne- 
cessities.””® 4 

2, We deny not,” says Trrruntian (who lived about 
sixty years later than Juenis “a pledge left with us: we 
defile no man’s marriage-bed, we piously educate orphans, 
relieve the indigent, an render to no man evil for evil. ‘The 
husband, now cured of his former jealousy, turns his wife 
and her new modesty out of his house; the father, so tender 
of his undutiful heathen son, disinherits him when he be- 
comes a Christian and obedient to his will; and the master, 
hitherto so kind to a faithless servant, disbands him on be- 
coming religious and faithful. So much is the Christian 
name hated, notwithstanding the advantages of the Gospel. 
that the husband prefers a false wife, the father a rebellious 
son, and the master a knavish servant, to having them good 
and virtuous Christians.’’ 

3. “Inquire,” says Orieen, in his celebrated reply to the 
cavils and objections of the philosopher Celsus, written about 
a. p. 246,— Inquire into the lives of some amongst us: 

3 “Tf” says a late eloquent antagonist of Christianity, —“‘ If all were per- 
feet Christians, individuals would do their duty ; the people would be oLe- 
dient to the laws; the chiefs just; the magistrates incorrupt; the soldiers 
would despise death ; and there would be neither vanity nor luxury in such 
astate.””—RovussEau, Du Contrat Social, liv. iv. ch. 8. 

4The following statement of the inestimable blessings conferred by 
Christianity on the world, is abridged from Dr. Ryan’s elaborate “History 
of the effects of Religion on Mankind” (8u edit. 8vo. Edinburgh, 1806); col- 


lated with Bp. Porteus’s Tract on the Beneficial Effects of Christianity. 
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compare our former and present mode of life, and you will 
find in what impieties and impurities men were involved be- 
fore they embraced our doctrines. But since they embraced 
them, how just, grave, moderate, and constant are they be- 
come! yea, some are so inflamed with the love of purity and 
goodness, as to abstain even from lawful enjoyments: the 
church abounds with such men, wherever the doctrines of 
Christianity prevailed. How is it possible they can be pes- 
tilent members of society, who have converted many from 
the sink of vice to the practice of virtue and a life of temper- 
ance, conformable to the dictates of right reason ? We re- 
claim women from immodesty, quarrelling with, or partin 

from, their husbands; men from the wild extravagance o 

the sports and theatres; and restrain youth, who are ‘hee 
to vice and luxury, by painting, not only the vileness of lust, 
but the punishment reserved for the vicious and dissolute.”! 

4. “They are not Christians,” says Lacrantivs (who 
flourished a. p. 306), ‘* but pagans, who rob by land, and 
commit piracy by sea; who poison their wives for their dow- 
ries, or their husbands that they may marry their adulterers ; 
who strangle or expose their infants, commit incest with 
heir ce er sisters, mothers, or vestals, who prostitute 
their bodies to unnatural lusts, seek heaven by witchcraft, 
and commit other crimes odious to relate.”2 ‘The same wri- 
ter also, contrasting the contradictions between the doctrines, 
precepts, and practice of the philosophers, and the little 
effects that resulted from them, with the purity and efficacy 
of the Gospel, has the following animated passage: ‘ Give 
me a man who is choleric, abusive in his language, head- 
strong, and unruly; with a very few words,—the words of 
God,—I will render him as gentle asa lamb. Give mea 
greedy, covetous, parsimonious man, and I will presently re- 
turn him to you a generous creature, freely bestowing his 
money by handfuls. Give me a cruel and bloodthirsty man ; 
instantly his ferocity shall be transformed into a truly mild 
and mercifyl disposition. Give me an unjust man, a foolish 
man, a sinful man; and on a sudden he shall become honest, 
wise, and virtuous. So great is the efficacy of divine wis- 
dom, that when once admitted into the human heart, it expels 
folly, the parent of all vice; and in accomplishing this great 
end, there is no occasion for any expense, no absolute need 
of books, or deep and long study or meditation. The benefit 
is conferred gratuitously, easily, expeditiously ; provided the 
ears and the heart thirst after wisdom. Did or could any of 
the heathen philosophers accomplish such important pur- 
poses as these ?’”3 Thus is the infinite superiority of Chris- 
tianity evinced, in a moral point of view, over every other sys- 
tem of b tae Lactantius, it should be recollected, had 
himsélf been a heathen philosopher, and here delivers the re- 
sult of his own experience. 

Though we cannot expect from pagans direct testimonies 
to the virtues of men whom they cruelly persecuted, yet the 
works of heathen writers incidentally furnish ample and suffi- 
cient proofs of their innocence and worth. To adduce one 
or two instances :—it was acommon saying of the heathens, 
that a person was a good man, only he was a Christian. 
Puiny, in the memorable letter already cited,‘ says, on the 
information of some apostate Christians, that their great 
crime consisted in assembling together on a stated day be- 
fore light, to sing hymns to Christ as God; and that they 
bound themselves by oath, not to the commission of an 
wickedness, but nor to be guilty of theft, or robbery, or adul- 
tery, NEVER to falsify their word, Nor to deny a pledge commit- 
ted to them when called wpon to returnit. He adds, that though 
he put two Christian women to the torture, he discovered 
NOTHING besides a bad and excessive superstition. In the 
course of time, the perseverance of Christians in a life of ex- 
emplary piety prevailed so far that the apostate emperor Ju- 
LIAN, inanepistle to Arsacius, a heathen pontiff (written a. p. 
430),° recommended their charities and other virtues to the 
imitation of the pavans, and desired Arsacius to turn his eyes 
to the means by which the superstition of the Christians was 
propagated, viz. by sanctity of life, by kindness to strangers, 
and by the attention they paid to the burial of the dead. He 
recommends an imitation of their virtues; exhorts the pon- 
tiff to prevail on the priests of Galatia to attend to the wor- 
ship of the gods ; enjoins works of charity ; and desires him 
to relieve the distressed, and build houses for the accommo- 


1 Origen contra Celsum, lib. i. Origen was singularly eminent for his 
exemplary learning and piety. 

2 Lactantius, Instit. Divin. lib. v.c.9. Op. tom. i. pp. 349, 350. edit. Bi- 
pont. 

3 Ibid. lib. ili. © 2, tom. i. p. 232. edit. Bipont. 

4 See p. 84, supra. § Julian. Epist. 130. 
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dation of strangers of whatever religion “ It is,” adds the 
emperor, ‘a disgrace to the pagans to disregard those of their 
own religion, while CurisTians do kind offices hk aed 
and enemies,” From this admission of Julian, it is eviaent 
that the Christians were improved in benevolence and morals 
by the Gospel; and even the heathens were improved by the 
example of the Christians. These involuntary testimonies 
of heathens to the innocence and virtues of the primitive 
Christians, we shall find corroborated by various other proofs, 
which we now proceed briefly to exhibit. 

IJ. If we advert to the Errecrs or CHRISTIANITY ON Svu- 
CIETY IN GENERAL, we shall find that the benevolent spirit 
of the Gospel served as a bond of union between indepen- 
dent nations ; broke down the partition which separated the 
Heathens and Jews, abated en rejudices, and rendered 
them more liberal to each other. It checked pride and re- 
venge, those sources of war and bloodshed, and promote 
humility and forgiveness; it rendered its sincere professors 
just and honest, and inspired them with firmness under per- 
secution. ‘The apostles and evangelists endured the severest 
sufferings rather than renounce their religion; nor could the 
primitive Christians who succeeded them be induced by 
threats,or torments to desert their profession. They neither 
repined nor railed at their enemies, but endured various ex- 
cruciating torments with invincible meekness, sega and 
resignation. Further, wherever the benign influence of the 
Gospel has penetrated, it has descended into families, and 
carried with it peace and happiness. The female sex, which 
is degraded and maltreated in modern heathen nations, as it 
many of the ancient pagan nations, is elevated, 
e Gospel has spread, to that rank in society to 
which it is so justly entitled, and the civil, moral, and reli- 
gious condition of women has been proportionably improved.® 
Polygamy has_ been abolished, ane divorce is permitted,— 
not to gratify the levity, caprice, or profligaey of either party 
(for in Rome at least the women also had the power of di- 
vorce, where their licentiousness was equal to that of the 
men),—but only in the case of unfaithfulness to the nuptial 
vow. Itis true, that in certain countries of Europe, where 
the Christian religion has been so far corrupted as to lose 
nearly all its influence, illicit connections may be formed, 
adulterous intrigues pursued, and even crimes against nature 
pore aeed, with but little dishonour. But it is not so in 

ritain and other Protestant countries, where the Gospel has 
had a freer course; for, though the same dispositions are dis- 
covered in great numbers of persons, yet the fear of the pub- 
lic frown holds most of them in awe. From the lowest de- 
gradation and oppression the female sex has been raised to 
respect, cultivation, and refinement, to a rank and influence 
in society, which they possess only in Christian countries, 
where their interest and happiness are uniformly and pro- 
perly consulted in every important concern in life. We have 
no public indecencies between the sexes, no law that requires 
prostitution. If any unnatural crimes be perpetrated, they 
are not common; much less are they tolerated by the laws, 
or countenanced by public opimion. On the contrary, the 
odium which follows such practices is sufficient to stamp the 

erpetrators of them with perpetual infamy in the land. 

apes, incests, and adulteries are not only punishable by 
law, but odious in the estimation of the public. No one can 
live in the known practice of fornication, lying, theft, fraud, 
or cruelty, and retain his character. It cannot be pleaded in 
excuse with us, as it is in China or Hindostan (and as the 
profligate Rousseau pleaded when he sent his illegitimate 
offspring to the foundling hospital), that such things are the 
custom of the country. 

Further, the harshness of parental authority has been re- 
strained ; the barbarous practice of exposing, or depriving of 
life, weak, deformed, or helpless children con was sance 
tioned by the laws of many states), has been abolished, and 
hospitals have been instituted for the preservation of deserted 
children; and what was then deemed a wise political expe- 
dient to rid the state of useless and troublesome members, is 
now justly considered and punished as the most atrocious of 
crimes. And that uncontrolled power, which was possessed 
by fathers and husbands, and which rendered the condition 
of sons worse than that of slaves,’ and exposed wives to the 


¢ On this subject the reader will find a collection of interesting facts, com- 
iled from TEPOS SEES, in <a Fasey on what Christianity has done for 
omen,” prefixed to the second volume of ‘‘F Scri i 
by F. A’Cox, A.M.” London, 1817, 2 vols, Ovo. sr Pture Biography, 
7 “The cruelty of the Roman law, not content with the destruction of in- 
fants, extended its severity even to the adult : it considered children not as 
persons but as things, as part of the furniture of the family mansion, which 
the master of the family might remove, or sell, or destroy, like any othex’ 
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most cruel treatment,’ has been annihilated by the gentle 
spirit of Christianity. The system of domestic slavery, 
which subjected the greater part of mankind to the capricious 
tyranny of a few free-born masters,—who treated and valued 
tnem like beasts, while they were sometimes made the 
sacrifice of a youthful frolic, and murdered in the streets and 
roads, by thousands for amusement,—is fully extinguished ; 
and our own times have witnessed another triumph of Chris- 
tian benevolence, in the extirpation (at least in the British 
dominions) of the infamous traffic in human beings: the 
success of which measure is to be ascribed principally to the 
influence of Christianity in directing public opinion. 

Thus, while the Gospel presttibes the best rules for pro- 
moting family peace and domestic happiness, it has also re- 
moved the great obstacles which have often impeded it. 
The condition of the inferior and dependent ranks of society 
nas been ameliorated; and every varied form of human mi- 
sery finds some alleviation from the active diligence of private 
benevolence, and the munificent provisions of public siasee: 
The heathens had no public places for the accommodation 
of the sick, the poor, the widow, or the orphan, nor was 
there a single hospital in the whole heathen world : whereas 
every Christian country abounds with charitable institutions 
for those humane purposes. The flow of beneficence, pro- 
ceeding from this divine source (especially in this highly fa- 
voured country), has scarcely left any means untried for 
tmeliorating the sufferings of the poor: it has erected asylums 
for almost every form of human misery, for all the children 
of the needy, for the destitute, and for the houseless. It has 
extended itself to the abodes of guilt and crime, and has at- 
tempted to put within the reach of the prisoner all the com- 
forts that are compatible with the strict claims of justice ; 
and it has even reached the inferior animals, by procuring for 
them gentle treatment, and constituting them objects of legal 
protection. In vain may we search in the writings of pagan 
moralists for exhortations to benevolence like this: not a 
word is to be found in Cicero’s Offices, of active and liberal 
love to the poor, to slaves, to criminals, to the brute creation, 
in short, to any, except friends and relations, or for merely 
worldly and selfish purposes; and if modern moralists do 
better, Christianity may claim the praise. What terminated 
the horrid gladiatorial massacres a murders, which destroyed 
so many thousands of unhappy persons among the Romans? 
—CurisTianiry. What has instituted so many establish- 
ments for the reclaiming of the vicious, and for instructing 
even criminals ?—Curisrianiry. What hes meliorated the 
condition and procured security to the lives of insolvent 
debtors, whose misfortunes—not their faults—place them in 
the power of merciless creditors !—Curistianitry, What 
has protected widows and orphans against injustice,—orphan 
princes against usurpers and rebellious subjects,—subjects 
against exaction and oppression,—the weak against the pow- 
erful in suits of law,—the goods and the persons of the ship- 
wrecked against plunderers—and, in short, every description 
of persons against the distress which would otherwise have 
overwhelmed them ?1—CurisTianity. What has discouraged 
suicides !—Curistianity. ‘The heathens very frequently 
committed suicide agreeably to their religious or philosophi- 
cal dogmas; but no REAL Christian can commit this crime 
without knowing that he is acting contrary to the principles 
of the Gospel, committing murder, and clearly violating a 
divine command. What has discouraged the absurd prac- 
tice of duels, or deciding doubtful or eee points by sin- 
gle combat, which obtained so generally in the north and 
west of Europe ?—Curistianity. It is true that, from a 
false notion of honour, duels continue to be fought, often for 
the most frivolous or imaginary affront; but these are not 
chargeable upon the Gospel, which prohibits murder of every 
kind ; and the men who engage in such duels, show by their 
conduct that, though they may profess and call themselves 
Christians, THEY ARE TOTALLY DESTITUTE OF CHRISTIAN PRIN- 


part of the furniture, at his discretion. In one respect, the condition of a 
son was worse than that ofaslave. A slave could only be sold once, ason 
THREE times: and he might be imprisoned, scourged, exiled, or put to 
deuth \by the pater-families, without appeal to any other tribunal.” (Nieu- 
port de Ritibus Romanis, p. 585.) With respect to daughters, there was an 
act of power more exquisitely cruel perhaps than all the rest. The father 
could compel his married daughter to repudiate a husband whom she ten- 
derly loved, and whom he himself hadapproved. (Esprit des Loix, liv. xxvi. 
c. 3.) Bp. Porteus’s Beneficial Effects of Christianity, in his Tracts, p. 379. 

1 What was, if possible, still more preposterous and intolerable, the wife 
herself, though the mother perhaps of a numerous family, was subjected, 
no less than her children, to the | eles authority and despotic will of her 
nusband. She was in the eye of the law considered as his daughter, and 
might be retained or dismissed at pleasure ; and for certain crimes (some 
of them of a very trivial nature), might be put s death Ibid. 
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CIPLE, and act in utter disregard of the laws of a Christian 
country (at least of this country), which prohibit them, under 
severe penalties.? 

WI. From society, generally, let us ascend to the influ- 
ence of Christianity on the RELIGION AND GOVERNMENT oF 
STATES AND COUNTRIES. 

Wherever the Gospel has spread, we have the most satis- 
factory evidence of its mighty efficacy as a means of ims 

roving the present condition of man. Polytheism and ido- 
atry, together with human sacrifices, and all their attendant 
eruelties and profligate immoralities, have been abolished. 
And as soon as nations and governments became Christian, 
they were actuated by that mild, benevolent, and generous 
spirit which the early believers had displayed even in the 
midst of calumny, insult, and persecution. Those princes 
who embraced Christianity, became more humble than their 
heathen predecessors ; blended Christian morality with their 
civil institutes ; and transcribed into their political codes the 
humanity and benevolence inspired by their religion. Fewer 
kings were murdered, and fewer revolutions took lace in 
Christian\than in pagan states. It is the power of the Gos- 
pel alone that has greatly reformed the laws of nations, and 
as diminished the horrors of war. That it has not hitherto 
been sufficient to banish unjust wars from the earth is true; 
and, as an acute writer has forcibly remarked, “It would 
have been wonderful if it had, seeing it has never yet been 
cordially embraced by the majority, nor perhaps by the pre- 
ponderating part of any nation. cmertheless it has had its 
influence ;”’? and that influence has been of the most benefi- 
cial kind for the happiness ofman. For, the cold inhumanity, 
which considered war, not as the greatest scourge of the 
human race, but as the prime business and most exquisite 
gratification of life ;—the restless ambition, passion for mar- 


2 By the law of Engiand, where the parties meet with an intent to mur- 
der,—(and with what other intent, we may ask, can they meet? since chal- 
lenges are always sent at !east one or two days before the duel takes place, 
so that they meet deliberately and with a determination to take each other’s 
lives,—thinking it their duty as gentlemen, and claiming it as their right to 
wanton with their own lives and the lives of others, without any warrant 
for it either human or divine,)—if one party kills the other, it comes within 
the notion of murder, and is punishable accordingly. So repugnant indeed 
is our law that not only the principal who actually kills the other, but also 
his seconds, are guilty of murder, whether they fought or not; and it is 
held, that the seconds of the party slain are likewise guilty as accessaries. 
See Blackstone’s Commentaries, vol. iv. p. 199. 

The modern practice of duelling is considered as absolutely necessary 
to protect men from insult: but, that it is a mere custom, and unnecessary 
for that purpose, is evident from the fact, that females, the Christian soci- 
eties called Quakers, and Unitas Fratrum or United Brethren, and minis 
ters of the Gospel, are scarcely more insulted than the man who will fight. 
“Tt is strange,” Dr. Ryan remarks, with equal force and justice, “that 
fighting should be considered a proof of the truth, honour, or honesty of the 
duellist ; a man may possess personal courage without another good quality. 
The liar, the knave, the seducer of his friend’s wife, will fight. He who was 
a villain before he fought will still be a villain, and, in some cases, a greatet 
villain than if he had declined the combat. *[Ifa man is so grossly insult 
ed that his religious principle is not sufficiently strong to support him undet 
the affront, let him challenge the aggressor, form a resolution not to fire, 
and commit this resolution, sealed up, to his second. If he escapes, let 
him prosecute at law; if he is killed, let his friends prosecute for a wanton 
and unprovoked murder.]* I knew a gentleman, who had fought man 
duels, receive a challenge for a trifling offence ; he nade an apology, whic 
the challenger did not accept of, but insisted on a meeting. When the 
challenged went to the ground, he carried a paper, stating the offence, his 
offer of an apology, his private resolution not to fire, with a direction to hig 
friends to prosecute for murder, if he should fall. The challenger fired 
without effect; his antagonist did not fire, but prosecuted him at law, and 
caused him to be imprisoned. ‘Though the challenger was thus punished 
for firing, it is probable he would have escaped unpunished if he had killed 
his opponent, as juries are in the habit of perjuring themselves in support 
ofthis practice. They find a man guilty of a breach of the peace who sends 
a challenge, or fires without hitting, but acquit him if he kills in conse- 
quence of that challenge ! Their usual verdict, that the survivor killed in 
his own defence, is GENERALLY FALSE, because self-preservation seldom 
requires a man to kill his antagonist. Where the combatants are suppos- 
ed to fire at the same instant, each stands as good a chance of escaping, 
where he reserves his shot, as where he discharges it, provided his oppo- 
nent is not apprized of bis mtention. He defends his honour by sending 
his adversary’s fire, and his reserved shot protects his own life and that o 
his antagonist. He, therefore, who unnecessarily kills, has no claim to 
impunity on the plea of self-defence, and juries who urge that plea are ab- 
solutely perjured. The jury man, however, has precedents for disregard- 
ing his oath: most juries perjured themselves in the same way, and he is 
satisfied; as if he was not accountable to God, and to society, for his per- 
jury, and_for the evils which generally arise from the encouragement of 
duels.” (Dr. Ryan’s History of the Effects of Religion on Mankind, pp. 121, 
122.) Most of the preceding observations are equally applicable to the dis- 
gusting and brutal practice of prize-fighting. 

3 Fuller’s Gospel its own Witness, p. 134. 


|e 

* A correspondent, since the publication of the sixth edition, has ob- 
jected that the sentences, above printed between brackets, may mislead a 
weak Christian to think that he was allowed to send and receive a challenge. 
‘As these sentences form an integral part of a quotation from Dr. Ryan, the 
author of the present work does not consider himself at liberty to omit 
them. But whoever calmly and attentively weighs the whole of the quota- 
tion above given, and the context of the note in which it occurs, must come 
to the conclusion that atx duels are contrary to the word of God and to tha 
spirit of Christianity. Note to the seventh edition. 
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tial achievements, and ferocious rapacity, which produced 
the most unprovoked La sb eal ape im lacable and vin- 
dictive spirit with which wars were carried on, and which, 
consequently, for many ages, overwhelmed the world with 
bloodshed, ruin, and desolation ;—that relentless cruelty 
which condemned the unhappy captive to perpetual slavery, 
or to an ignominious death (sometimes by torture) by the 
hand of the executioner ;—the desolations of whole countries, 
together with the utter destruction of flourishing and opulent 
cities, and that relentless cruelty which spared not from mas- 
sacre and extermination the unoffending female, the helpless 
infant, and the decrepitude of old age ;—these are outrages, 
of which we seldom, if ever, hear in the wars carried on by 
professing Christians, though nothing was more frequent 
among the most polished nations of antiquity, and those most 
celebrated for their private and public virtue. (Such were 
the pagan notions of virtue !) 


“Jt is the spirit of Christianity alone, which, moderating 


the views of sovereigns and states, and directing the mea- 
sures of government to the legitimate objects of its institu- 
tion, viz. the promotion of the welfare of society and the pre- 
servation of its moral interests, leads to an equitable consi- 
deration of the rights and independence of other nations, and 
to an unremitted regard to the well-being of the community 
over which it presides. It is the spirit of just and reasonable 

olicy, which inspires rulers with a desire of fulfilling the 
intentions of God, who appointed them as a terror to evil-doers, 
and for the praise of them that do well; teaching them to pro- 
mote, upon general and permanent principles, the interests 
of every class of society, and to ground the confidence of 
power on the observance of the just claims of every depart- 
ment.”! Hence the ancient fierceness of despotism, where 
such a form of government still exists, has been limited and 
assuaged. Those arbitrary laws, and that perversion and 
corruption of justice, which prevailed at Athens, and espe- 
cially at Rome, during the latter periods of the republic, have 
disappeared from the codes of cance states, especially in 
our own country. These great civil blessings, it may be 
safely affirmed, are in a great degree owing to the influence 
which the spirit of Christianity has had on our civil consti- 
tution (with which it is so closely and essentially interwo- 
ven, that it is part of the common law of England),2 on the 
temper of our governors and of the people, on the temper of 
the laws, and of those who framed them, as well as of those 
who administer them. It is this holy influence of Christi- 
anity, principally, ‘ which, by mitigating in some degree the 
rancour of contending factions against each other, and inspir- 
ing them with some little share of mutual charity and for- 
bearance, has hitherto preserved this country from those scenes 
of carnage and devastation, that stain and disgrace the annals 
of ancient history. It is this, which has, in general, restrain- 
ed our provincial governors from exceeding the bounds of 
equity and humanity in their administration ; and has carried 
even to our most distant colonies a large share of the freedom, 
the justice, the ease, the tranquillity, the security and pros- 
perity of the parent state. It is this, in fine, which has im- 
pressed on the minds of our magistrates and our judges, that 
strong sense of duty to God, to man, and to their country, 
that sacred regard to justice and rectitude, which renders 
them, beyond all example, impartial, upright, and uncorrupt; 
which secures to every rank of men the equal benefit of the 


laws, which extends to the meanest their protection, and brings | : l 
| to the exertion of their talents by liberal remuneration. When, 


the greatest under their control.’ 

IV. But the blessings conferred by Christianity on the 
world are not confined. to ameliorating the moral, civil, reli- 
gious, and political condition of mankind: the most polished 
nations, now in existence, are indebted to it for the preserva- 
tion and diffusion of literature and the elegant arts of paint- 
1 @ Christianity has been 
instrumental in preserving and disseminating moral, classi- 
cal, and theological Knownener, in every nation where it 
has been established. The Law, the Gospel, the comments 
on them, and the works of the fathers, were written in He- 


_»brew, Greek, or Latin: so that a knowledge of these three 


languages became indispensably necessary to every man who 
wished to be an intelligent Christian. “Christianity being 
eontained in books, the use of letters became necessary to its 
teachers; nor could learning have been entirely lost, while 
there was an order of men, who were obliged to possess a 


1 Bp. Gray’s Connection of Sacred and Profane Literature, vol. i. p. 219: 


2 Blackstone’s Commentaries, by Professor Christian, vol. iv. p. 59. and | 


note (5). 
® Bp. Porteus’s Tracts, p. 383. 
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moderate share of it, to qualify them for the priesthood, and 
entitle them to its emoluments. In the time of Tacitus (a. D. 
108),4 the German nations were strangers to letters; and the 
two following facts prove, that other nations were likely to 
continue illiterate, had not the teachers of the Gospel exerted 
themselves for their instruction. The Goths, having made 
themselves masters of Athens (a. p. 270), brought together 
into one heap all the books they found there, and would have 
consumed the valuable treasure, had not one of them told his 
companions, that while the Greeks amused themselves with 
those they neglected the art of war, and were easily over- 
come.’ Theodoric, a Gothic prince (4. p. 293), would not 
suffer the children of his subjects to be instructed in the sci- 
ences; imagining, that such instruction enervated the mind, 
rendered men unfit for martial exploits ; and that the boy who 
trembled at the rod, would never look undaunted at the sword 
or spear. Butno sooner was Christianity propagated among 
barbarians, than they were instructed in the use of letters. 
Ulphilas, a Gothic bishop (a. D. 380), invented letters for 
his illiterate countrymen, translated the Bible into the vulgar 
tongue for their use, and instructed them in its doctrines 3 
and some Goths soon became so well informed, that they 
compared their version with the Latin, the Greek, and tho 
Hebrew originals.’? Before the introduction of Christianity 
in Ireland, the natives had no alphabet, no annals but their 
verses, nor any thing but memory to preserve their verses, 
their antiquities, the genealogies of their kings, and the ex- 
ploits of their heroes. The more verses a man could repeat 
the more learned he was deemed, while the bard who com- 
posed any thing new was sure of being respected by the kings 
and people. ‘This was the state of the Irish, when the 
Christian missionaries came to instruct them in the use of 
letters, and in the truth of the Gospel. Such a change, how- 
ever, was wrought in them by Christianity and its teachers, 
that Ireland was styled the island of very pious and very 
learned men. Ansgarius,? the chief apostle of the northern 
nations, not only preached the Gospel to those barbarians, 
but established schools for the instruction of youth in religion 
and letters. Cyril and Methodius,” who converted the Bul- 
garians, Moravians, and Bohemians, about the same time, 
ea invented the Slavic alphabet, and translated the 

ible, and some Greek and Latin authors, into the Slavic 
tongue, for the purpose of capunee their narrow minds, and 
softening their hard hearts to mildness and pity. Nearly 
the same may be said of other barbarians who became pro- 
selytes of the Gospel. In Russia the teachers of Christi- 
anity recommended, at the same time, the Gospel and letters, 
the rudiments of the arts, of law, and order ; and were seconded 
in their exertions by religious princes, who employed skilful 
Greeks for decorating the cities, and for the instruction of 
the people. “* The dome and paintings of [the famous Ca- 
thedral of ] St. Sophia at Constantinople were rudely copied 
in the Russian churches of Kiow and Novogorod; the writ- 
ings of the fathers were translated into the Sclavonie lan- 
guage ; and three hundred noble youths were invited, or com- 
pelled, to attend lectures in the college of Jaroslaus.”" In 
various parts of Europe, edifices for divine worship arose 
under the fostering care of the clergy, aided by the munifi- 
cence of sovereigns and of the laity; and though these were 
sometimes influenced by unworthy motives, yet the effeet 
has not been the less beneficial to the arts of painting, design, 
architecture, and music, whose professors were encouraged 


however, the love of literature was succeeded by the love of 
arms Saleen was particularly the ease during the middle 
aie ew had inducements to study, except those who were 
educated and destined for the sacred office ; nor could a know- 
ledge of the Greek and Roman classics have been propagaied 
so universally as it was, had not the clergy found them ne- 
cessary for understanding the Scriptures and the works of 
the fathers. By these means, they possessed most of the 
learning of those times, and handed it down to their succes- 
sors, who had the merit of collecting, transcribing, and pre- 
serving books, which otherwise must have erished, when a 
taste for erudition was almost extinct, ant the passion of 
laymen was directed to arms.? 


4 De Moribus Coe: Cail ae 

5 Zonaras, Annal. lib. xii. c. 26. Gibbon’s: Hist. vol. i. p. 434. 

6 Procop. De caper ges lib. Wes, 2. ASO Reet 

7? Socrat. lib. iv. c,32. Sosom. lib. vi. c. 36. Philostorg. lib. ii 

8 Bollandi Acta, March xvii. 9 el Borer i 
10 Balbini Miscell. parti. _ 7 " 

11 Gibson’s Hist. vol. x, p. 244. , 

13 The Litera Benefit conferred_on the world by Christianit 


thus concisely but forcibly stated by Dr, Jortin. “To whom” ¢’ eEs 


he. 
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On the subversion of the Greek empire by the Mohamme- 
dans, in 1453,-1iterature took refuge in the west of Europe, 
where many of the clergy were among its most strenuous 
supporters. At toh ane emerged from the silence 
of the cloister, whither she had retreated, and where she had 
been preserved from destruction; and her appearance was 
followed by a revival of all the blessings aya she so emi- 
nently bestows. ‘The Reformation promoted, still more, the 

‘cause of learning; and its general diffusion has been aided 
most sigually by the discovery and almost universal adoption 
of the art of printing. The modern opposers of revelation, 
however, reasoning in a retrograde motion, asctibe all our 
mprovements to Sena . But it was religion, the rei- 
Gion or Cunrist, that took the lead. The Reformers opened 
to us the Scriptures, and broke all those feiters that shackled 
human reason. Philosophy crept humbly in her train, pro- 
fited by her labours and sufferings; and now ungratefully 
claims all the honour and praise to herself. Luther, Me- 
lancthon, and Cranmer preceded Lord Bacon, Boyle, New- 
ton, and Locke. The horrible excesses that will for ever 
disgrace the annals of the French revolution, are not charge- 
able upon Christianity. The French nation renounced Chris- 
tianity before they plunged into such crimes. Philosophy 
and reason were their boasted guides. Besides, Christianity 
ought not to be charged with all the crimes of those who 
have assumed its name. No institution has ever been able 
to prevent all the excesses which it forbad; nor is it peculiar 
to the Christian revelation, that it has sometimes furnished a 
pretext for introducing those very evils and oppressions, 
which it was designed to remedy.! But the mischiefs which, 
lwrough the corrupt passions of men, have been the accidental 
consequences of Christianity, ought not to be imputed to its 
spirit. “The Legislator of the universe, in promulgating 
the sublime laws of Christianity—though he furnished men 
with motives calculated to elevate them to his throne, and to 
extend their hopes far beyond the grave—did not at the same 
time transform the intelligent creatures, to whom he gave 
those laws, into mere machines. fe has given them the power 
sither to conform to Christian precepts or to infringe them; and 
thus’ has placed in their own hands their own destiny. If, 
after this, a great many of them reject the good and choose 
the evil, the fault is manifestly theirs, and not his, who, by 
s0 many the most tremendous denunciations, warns them 
against the latter, and by the most alluring invitations soli- 
cits them to the former.” Were all men to become sincere 
believers in the heavenly doctrines of the Gospel, and were 
all honestly disposed to obey its holy precepts, nothing is 
better calculated to diffuse real comfort, peace, and happiness 
in this world. Indeed, whoever will candidly and atten- 
tively compare the morals of professing Christians through- 
out the world, defective as they are, with those of the heathen 
nations in a similar stage of society, will be convinced that 
the effects of Christianity have been exceedingly beneficial. 
Some vices were not forbidden, while others were applauded, 
by the ancients; but the vices of the Christian, the sins of 
che heart as well as the life, are a// forbidden by the Gospel. 
Jt has silently communicated innumerable blessings to indi- 
viduals. Besides those enumerated in the preceding pages,” 


“aye we indebted for the knowledge of antiquities, sacred and secular, for 
every thing that is called Philology, or the Litera Humaniores? To 
Christians. To whom, for grammars and dictionaries of the learned lan- 
guages? ToChristians. To whom, for chronology, and the continuation 
of history through many centuries? To Christians. To whom, for rational 
systems of morality and of natural religion? To Christians. To whom, 
for improvements in natural philosophy, and for the application of these 
discoveries to religious purposes? To Christians. | To whom, for meta- 
physical researches, carried as far as the subject will permit? To Chris- 
tians. To whom, for the moral rules to be observed by nations in war and 
yeace? To Christians. To whom, for jurisprudence and political know- 
hace and for settling the rights of subjects. both civil and religious, upon a 
proper foundation? To Christians—not to atheists or deists, some of whom 
(as Hobbes in particular) have been known advocates for tyranny.” (Jor- 
tin’s Sermons. vol. vii. pp. 373, 374.) He further observes, that some of the 
atheistical and deistical writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries (and the remark is equally applicable to those of our own times) were 
“jenorant and illiterate, most of them a sort of half-scholars, and retailers 
of second-hand wares, none of them eminently learned, or contributors to 
the advancementof erudition and knowledge in any material article.” Ibid. 


. 3/3. 

a ne the subject above noticed, the reader will find some excellent and 
forcible remarks in Dr. Deway’s Discourses illustrative of the Designs of 
Christianity, Disc. 13. entitled “The Imperfection of Christians no valid 
Qbjection to Christianity.” : ; § : 

2 ‘Much general reformation and happiness, in various ways, hath been 
introduced into the world by the Gospel, both among individuals, and 
among nations, But even on a supposition it had been otherwise, it proves 
nothing against the good effects of Christianity, if it were properly obeyed. 
It only proves, that notwithstanding the purity of the Gospel, and its gra- 
cious intention of making mankind religious and happy, there. are: ausness 
who will not be made religious and happy by it, But what could d moe 
wizghty do more for man, consistently with leaving hina at liberty to ac 
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we may observe that, through its blessed influence, crimes 
are less malignant; the manners of mankind are softened 
and humanized, to a degree unknown in ancient times; a 
more general respect is paid to the decency of external ap- 
pearances, and to the sentiments of virtuous and pious men; 
and although much wickedness still remains among the 
nominal professors of the Christian faith, who are Christians 
in name, but little better than heathens in practice, yet a 
large portion of piety and virtue silently exists among the 
middle and lower classes of mankind, who in every age and 
country form the greatest part of the community. Nay, in 
Christian countries, even the wicked themselves (who have 
not cast off all religion, and deliberately renounced the Gos 
pel) are greatly restrained by the fear of future punishments, 
which are so clearly set forth in the Gospel. So that man- 
kind are, upon the whole, even ina temporal point of view, 
under infinite obligations to the mild and pacific temper of the 
Gospel, and have reaped more substantial worldly benefits 
from it, than from any other institution upon earth; and, 
whatever of sobriety or moral virtue is to be found either in 
the writings or lives of the opposers of revelation in modern 
times, they are indebted for it to that very Christianity which 
they are impotently endeavouring to subvert. “To say 
nothing of the best ideas of the old philosophers on moral 
subjecis being derived from revelation (of which there is 
considerable evidence), it is manifest that, so far as the mo- 
derns exceed them, it is principally, if not entirely, owing to 
this medium of instruction. The Scriptures having diffused 
the Bent, they have insensibly imbined it; and finding it to 
accord with reason, they flatter themselves that ¢he:r reason 
has discovered it. ‘After grazing,’ as one expresses it, ‘in 
the pastures of revelation, they boast of growing fat by na- 
ture.’—So long as they reside among people, whose ideas 
of right and wrong are formed by the morality of the Gospel, 
they must (unless they wish to be stigmatized as profligates} 
behave with some degree of decorum. Where the conduct 
is uniform and consistent, charity, and even justice, will lead 
us to put the best construction upon the motive; but when 
we see men uneasy under restraints, and continually writing 
in favour of vices which they dare not openly practise, we 
are justified in imputing their sobriety not to principle, but to 
the circumstances attending their situation.””! 

V. It were no difficult task to adduce from the page of 
history, numerous Facts that would fully confirm the pre- 
ceding general survey of the effects produced by the influ- 
ence of Christianity. A few additional instances, however, 


freely’? He could only give him a rule to walk by, and reason to enforce 
that rule; unless he had changed his nature, and, by giving him a new re- 
ligion, had wrought a standing miracle to force his obedience to it. So 
that, of course, the world will always be divided into two sorts of people— 
such as are deaf to all the calls of religion; and such as live up to its rules. 
Among these latter only are to be found those who feel the happiness of 
living under Gospel laws. It would be a wonderful thing, indeed, if those 
should profit by them, who never trouble their heads about them. The 
patient, who rejects the medicine, must not hope to remove the disease 
Our Saviour himself, you remember, prophesied, in the parable of the 
sower, of the different reception which his Gospel should meet among dif: 
ferent men. Some seed, he tells you, would fall among thorns, and be 
choked—others on beaten ground, and be jicked up—but that still there 
would be some which would fall on good ground, and bring forth fruit in 
abundance. The Christian religion, therefore, is not meant to work by 
force, or like a charm, on the minds of men. Ifit did, there could be ne 
eoodness in the observance of it; but it is intended mercifully to gnide 
those to happiness, who will listen to its gracious voice. So that when we 
look into the world, and wish te see the effects of religion, we must look for 
it only among real Christians—among those who truly live up to its laws-~ 
and not among those who happen to live in a Christian country, and are 
Christians only in name.” Gilpin’s Sermons, vol. iti. pp. 9-11. 

3 A glance at the devotions of the Gentiles will show that, with very few 
exceptions, there was nothing spiritual in their prayers—no thanksgiving—- 
no request for divine assistance in the performance of their duty—no pious 
sorrow and acknowledgment of their offences. But “after the propagation 
of the Christian religion, we find forms of adoration in some pagan writers 
which are more rational and spiritual than the old hymns and prayers of 
their ancestors; and we may reasonably suppose that these improvements 
arose from the Gospel. See Precl. Hymn. ad Solem, et ad Musas; Jami- 
blich. de Myst. Egypt. § 5. c. 26.; Simpl. in Epictet. ad fin. to whom I wish 
I could add Maximus Tyrius. It is pity that he who on other accounts 
deserves commendation, should have taught that prayer to God was super: 
fluous, Disc. 30. See also Juvenal x. 346. and the Commentators. Seneca 
says, Primus est deorum cultus, deos credere: deinde reddere illis maje 
taiem suam, reddere bonitatem.— Vis deos propitiare? bonus esto. Satis 
illos coluit quisquis imitatus est. Epist. 95. p. 470. But that he did not 
think prayer to be useless and unnecessary, as some may fancy from these 
words, will appear from the following places. Nos quoque existimamus 
vota proficere, salva vi et potestate fatorum. Quadam enim a Diis im- 
mortalibus ita suspensa relicta sunt, ut in honum wertant, si admota Diis 
preces fuerint, si vota suscepta. Nat. Quest. ii. 57. Itaque non dat Deus 
beneficia—non exaudit precantium voces et wndique sublatis in celum 
manibus vola facientium privata ac publica. Quod profecto non fieret, 
mec in hune furorem omnes mortales consensissent alloquendt surda nu: 
mina. et inefficaces Deos, nisi nossent illorum beneficia nunc ultro oblata, 
mune orantibus data. De Benef. IV.4.” Jortin’s Discourses on the 
Christian Religion, p. 267. note.) 

4 Fuller’s Gogpel its own Witness, p. 113. 
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must suffice. Wherever Christian missionaries have gone, 
the most barbarous heathen nations have become civilized. 
Soine of them were cannibals; others worshipped their 
swords as gods; and all of them offered human victims to 
their idols. The ferocious became mild; those who prowled 
about for plunder acquired settled property, as well as a 
relish for domestic happiness; persons who dwelt in caves 
or huts learned from missionaries the art of building; they 
who fed on raw flesh applied to agriculture; men who had 
heen clothed in skins, and were strangers to manufactures, 
enjoyed the comforts of apparel ; and the violent and rapa- 
cious renounced their rapine and plunder. The various tribes 
that inhabited Germany ceased to sacrifice men after the in- 
troduction of Christianity; nor did the Huns continue to be 
strangers to the difference of right and wrong, after they em- 
braced it.’ The Geloni, and other Scythian tribes, ceased to 
ase the skins of their enemies for clothes; and the Heruli 
(who latterly overran and devastated the western te) no 
longer put to death the aged and infirm, as they had formerly 
done, nor required widows to kill themselves at the tombs 
of their husbands. The aboriginal inhabitants of Ireland, 
and the Attacotti (a valiant Caledonian tribe), relinquished 
cannibalism, and tne Hungarians ceased to devour the hearts 
of their captives, after their conversion. After the conver- 
sion also of the Scandinavian nations, they ceased to commit 
suicide on principle; nor did their wives and slaves volunta- 
rily devote ‘themselves to death, in order to honour the de- 
ceased in the paradise of Odin. Christianity imparted to 
the Danes, Norwegians, and Russians, just ideas of property ; 
and put an end to their piratical expeditions and depreda- 
tions. The northern kingdoms, which were engaged in in- 
cessant wars, while their inhabitants were heathens, became 
more pacific after the preaching of the Gospel among them. 
The Danes, Swedes, and Norwegians, who could only speak 
a barbarous language, acquired the use of letters; a people 
who were continually making depredations on their neigh- 
bours, became content with their own territories ; and nations, 
almost inaccessible on account of their cruelty and supersti- 
tion, became gentle and sociable in consequence of their con- 
version. The well-informed lawyer must respect Christianity 
for the numerous benevolent laws to which it gave rise; and 
every man who has read (however slightly) the laws of the 
ee Theodosius, Justinian, and Charlemagne, or the 
codes of the Visigoths, Lombards, Anglo-Saxons, and other 
barbarous nations, must venerate Christianity as the source 
of inany just and merciful laws, which were totally unknown 
to polished as well as to civilized pagans. 

Perhaps no country more greatly needed the light of Chris- 


tianity, or has been more eminently benefited by it, than! 


England. Druidism, uniformly more sanguinary than other 
cruel modifications of paganism (though in some respects 
less erroneous), was succeeded first by the impure mythology 
of Rome, and then by the sanguinary and war-inspiring wor- 
ship of the deities of the northern hordes, by whom it was 
invaded from time to time, and finally subdued. Never was 
Christianity attended with circumstances more pleasing, or 
with changes more salutary, than among our rude and fero- 
cious forefathers. The preaching of tho Gospel, from the 
very earliest time of the Christa era, abolished human sa- 
crifices (principally wretched captives), that were offered by 
the Druids: the rude and unsettled Saxons, when converted 
to Christianity, acquired a relish for the comforts of civilized 
life, and ceased to immolate their captives, or the cowardl 
members of their own army. And the descendants of those 
barbarous savages, who prohibited commercial intercourse 
with strangers, and who thus cruelly put their prisoners to 
death, now feed and clothe them, and encourage intercourse 
with all the nations of the earth. It was the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, that, in England, put a stop to the dreadful animosi- 
ues of the barons; that checked the perpetual feuds of the 
darker ages; that subdued the pride and fierceness which so 
convulse the government of our own and other nations ; that 
gave rise to the singular but beneficial institution of chivalry, 
which tempered the valour of its professors, by uniting in 
the same persons the various and useful virtues of courtesy, 
humanity, honour, and justice; and, finally, has diffused that 
spirit of practical piety, benevolence, and morality, which 
have justly rendered Britain the glory of all lands, 

Such were the happy changes wrought by Christianity on 


the state of society in ancient times; nor has it been less’ 


useful among modern pagans, so far as its pure and life-giv- 
ing precepts have been propagated and inculcated among 
them. Indeed, on whatever part of the field of missionary 
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exertions we fix our attention, we have the most satisfactory 
evidence of the mighty efficacy of the Gospel as the means 
of improving the present condition of mankind. Fhus, in 
North America, in South America also, and in the East In- 
dies, wherever Christianity has been carried, 1t has abolished 
human sacrifices, and all the barbarous practices mentioned 
in the former part of this work ;! and has diffused the bless- 
ings of civilization, together with the glad tidings of salva- 
tion.2 In the West Indies it has mitigated the horrors of 
slavery, and converted stubborn captives (barbarously and 
unjustly torn from their native soil) into valuable servants; 
so that a real Christian slave, it is well known, is of greater 
value than one who is a pagan. 

Further, in Greenland, among a people who, in addition 
to all the privations which they endure from the severity of 
the climate, had been left in the lowest stages of savage life. 
the Moravians or United Brethren have been instrumental in 
introducing the comforts and endearments of civilization; 
and those outcasts of society may now be seen enjoying the 
food and shelter which their industry and perseverance had 
secured for them. With the admission of the dcctrines cf 
Christ, they have relinquished their ferocious habits; they 
resumed the exercise of reason, when they began to practise 
the duties of religion; and instead of exhibiting the miseries 
of their former condition, we behold the edifying spectacle 
of men raising their adorations to him who created and re- 
deemed them, and walking in all the commandments and ordi- 
nances of the Lord blameless. In South Africa, through the 
divine blessing on the labours of the same missionaries, and 
those of other societies, among a race equally removed from 
the habits of civilization—and, penne: still more hostile to 
the application of any means of improvement—Christianity 
has made a powerful impression; and has accomplished a 
change, whic has raised those who were placed at the ex- 
treme point of human nature to the possession of piety, 
decency, and happiness. Similar effects have been pro- 
duced on the western coast of Africa, through the instru- 
mentality of the Church Missionary Society; and the same 
effects are uniformly seen to follow its progress.3 é 

In short, in proportion as Christianity advances into the 
regions of paganism, we may confidently anticipate a melio- 
ration in the general condition of mankind, and a greater 
equality in the moral and political advantages of every tribe 
and people. The beneficial effects of the Gospel, indeed, are 
felt even in Mohammedan countries; for all the best moral 

recepts of the Koran are taken, without acknowledgment, 
tom the Scriptures. Where it agrees with them, it tends to 
advance human happiness; where it differs from them, it is 
generally a rha Sore of falsehoods, contradictions, and absurd 
fables, that will not bear the test of examination. 

As, however, recent racts most powerfully arrest attention, 
we Shall adduce one instance more of the glorious triumph 
of Christianity over paganism, which has a achieved in 
our own time, since the commencement of the present century, 


1 See p. 21. supra. 

2 Some writers have imagined that certain detestable practices of the 
pee were abolished by civilization, and not by the Christian religion. 

ut the falsehood of this opinion will appear, by considering, that bloody 
and obscene customs prevailed among the Egyptians, Carthaginians, 
Greeks, and Romans, who were, in many respects, equal to us in literature 
and civilization, and yet performed several hideous rites long after they 
had arrived at the pinnacle of refinement. Polished heathens offered hu- 
man victims to their gods, and were, on particular occasions, guilty of 
every abomination imputed to the uncivilized, except devouring their chil- 
dren. In all rude nations which embraced the Gospel, Christianity and 
civilization were as cause and effect, so that the benefits of the latter are 
to be ascribed to the former. As the Gospel softened and civilized barba- 
rians, we may fairly attribute to it the happy effects of civilization. The 
Prussians and Lithuanians having offered human sacrifices, and continued 
uncivilized till their conversion in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
it is probable they would have done so to this day, were it not for Chcis- 
tianity, since the Mingrelians, Circassians, and other heathens, are still 
more rude than Christian nations under nearly the same circumstances 
of latitude and soil. The Chinese and Japanese, though polished nations, 
and well acquainted with arts and manufactures, it is well known publicly 
commit crimes which would not be tolerated in the rudest Christian king- 
dom. Upon the whole, it appears that Christianity has exploded several 
crimes of the civilized as well as barbarous heathen, has taught each of 
them virtues to which he was a stranger, and must, wherever it is esta- 
blished, prevent relapses to paganism, and the numerous evils resulting 
from false systems of religion.—Dr. Ryan’s History of Religion pp. 277, 278. 

3 The details on which the above statements are founded, may be seen 
in Crantz’s History of Greenland, 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1820; Latrobe’s 
Journal of his Visit to South Africa in 1815 and 1816, 4to. London, 1818; and 
in the later Reports of the Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, and of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledee: of the 
Church Missionary Society ; of the Society for Missions established by the 
Unitas Fratrum or Moravians; of the London Missionary Society ; of the 
Baptist Missions in the East Indies; and of the Wesleyan Missionary So- 
ciety.—Abstracts of the most recent of these reports of Christian benevo 
lence (comprising also much important geographical information) may be 
seen in the periodical journz| entitled “The Missionary Register,” 
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in the numerous clusters of islands in the southem Pacific 


Ocean, ye the divine blessing on the unwearied labours 
of devoted miissionaries; who have persevered in their ardu- 


ous undertaking, under discouragements the most protracted 
and depressing, and with a patient endurance of privations 
not easily comprehended by those who have always remained 
at home, or visited only civilized portions of foreign climes. 
{n common with missionaries in other parts of the world, 


they have been described by the enemies of religion, as igno- | 


rant and dogmatical fanatics; more intent on the inculeation 
of the peculiarities of their sect or party, than in promoting 
the well-being of the people; holding out no inducement by 
precept or example to industrious habits, &c.: but the prE- 
SENT sTATE of the islands in which they spent so many 
years, compared with what it was previously to and at the 


time of their arrival (as recorded in the voyages of captains | 


Cook and Bligh, and other navigators), and during several 
subsequent years, presents a sufficient and triumphant refuta- 
tion of every charge of this kind. For, in Otaheite (more 
correctly Tahiti), and many neighbouring islands, many 
thousand adult inhabitants, together with their chieftains,! 
voluntarily embraced, and made an open profession of the 
Christian faith, without the intervention or influence of any 
Christian potentate or state; and the consequence has been 
the abolition of theft—of idolatry—of infanticide—of the 
Arreoy Society (a privileged order that practised the vilest 
cruelty and abominations)—of human sacrifices—of the mur- 
der of prisoners taken in battle—of the principal causes of war 
itsel{—of polygamy—of unnatural crimes—and of various 
other immoral and indecent practices, both in public and pri- 
vate life, that were connected with their idolatry. Instead 
of a rude administration of justice, founded on the arbitrary 
will of the chieftains, a system of equitable laws has been 
established, with the voluntary consent of the sovereign, 
chieftains, and people, founded on the basis of Christian 
principles. Education, civilization, and industry? are rapidly 
spreading through those islands; for, where the precepts of 

vhristianity are diffused, idleness never fails to become dis- 
reputable, and civilization 1nrviraBLy follows. Men, devoted 
to intemperance, cruel, profligate, and ungodly, have been so 
changed in their hearts and lives, as to become virtuous and 
useful members of society; and many thousands of adult 
persons (besides their children) who a few years since were 
enveloped in error, sensuality, and idolatry, have been turned 
from dumb idols to serve the living and true God. Public, 
social, and domestic worship are universal, and private devo- 
tion is supposed to be almost universal.* Who can contem- 

late the former condition of these islands, with their inha- 

itants groaning, and consuming under the tyranny of a cruel 
system of idolatry, and of vices still move destructive—and 
then contrast with it the natives in then present eircum- 
stances, gradually emerging from their formes darkness and 
misery under the benign influence of Christianity; worship- 
ping the true God, becoming honourable members of the 
Egesdan church, reading the Holy Scriptures (for a written 
language has been given to them), advancing in the know- 
ledge of Jesus Christ, improving in their mental and moral 
vharacter, and in their social habits, with the comforts of 
civilized life daily multiplying around them,—where is the 


1 By the instrumentality of native teachers, chiefly, has the Gospel been 
carried to the Palliser Islands, at the distance of 250 miles east of 'Tahiti; 
to Raivaivai, six islands 500 miles southward of Tabiti; and to the Harvey 
Islands, 600 miles west-south-west of it. They are preparing to make set- 
tlements on other islands still more remote. (Orme’s Discourse on the 
History of the South Sea Mission, p. 33.) The Christian religion has also 
been voluntarily embraced by the inhabitants of several of the Sandwich 
[slands, through the divine blessing on the labours of the missionaries sent 
out by the North American Missionary Society ; and in New Zealand by 
the missionaries sent forth by the Church Missionary and the Wesleyan 
Missionary Societies. : 

2 The results in the way of civilization which have already occurred in 
these islands, since their inhabitants embraced Christianity, are extraor- 
dinary, considering their disadvantages. ‘‘ Among savages, who a short 
time since were but a few degrees removed from the state of nature, print- 
ing-presses have been established, written laws promulgated, the trial by 
jury adopted, the rudiments of navies formed, regular roads made, piers 
constructed, comfortable houses built, and many of the conveniences, and 
even some of the luxuries, of life introduced. Are not these evidences of 
the operation of powerful principles, and of an influence of a high moral 
order?’ (Orme’s Discourse on Missions, p. 29.) j 

3 See the Narrative of the Mission to Otaheite, published by the Directors 
of the London Missionary Society, 8vo. London, 1818; and particularly Mr. 
Ellis’s Polynesian Researches, London, 1829, in 2 vols. 8vo.; also their Re- 

orts for the years 1819 to 1833 inclusive. Many thoasand copies of a 
Tanaiteda version of the gospel of St. Luke have long been in circulation, 
besides a large number of spelling-books, Scripture lessons, and Cate- 
chisms. The number of natives in the Georgian islands only, who are 
able to read, amounts to several thousands. Schools have been erected, 
ta every district, by command of the late king Pomarre; who himself 
romposed the alphabet at the beginning of the spelling-book, and worked 
off come of the first sheets at the printing-press. 
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Christian who can contemplate these things, and not evi- 
dently perceive the finger of Divine Providence,—a most con- 
vincing proof of the efficacy of the Gospel, and a most power- 
ful incentive, as well as encouragement to further missionary 
exertions ? 

VI. Such are the effects which Christianity is actually 
producing in our own times. Contrast them with the effects 
of that atheistical philosophy, which towards the close of the 
eighteenth century plunged France in desolation, misery, and 
anarchy almost indescribable, and then judge of the want of 
candour and truth, in an opposer of Christianity, who, with 
such facts before him, could: assert that the Christian religion 
is ‘a pestilence more destructive of life, happiness, and 
peace, than all other pestilences combined.” !!! 

It is, however, in the private walks of life, especially, that 
the efficacy of the Christian system has been practically felt 
in reclaiming the profane and immoral to sobnlecy: equity 
truth, and piety, and to an exemplary behaviour in relative 
life. Having been made free from ‘sin, and become the ser 
vants of God, they have their fruit unto holiness, and, after pa 
tiently continuing in well-doing, and cheerfully bearing vari- 
ous afflictions (supported by ie precious promises of the 
Bible), they joyfully meet death ; being cheered by the hope 
of eternal life, as the gift of God through Jesus Christ: while 
they who are best acquainted with the Gospel are most con 
vinced that they have been rendered wiser, more holy, as 
well as more happy, by believing it; and that there is a 
reality in religion, though various conflicting interests and 
passions may keep them from duly embracing it. “There 
are indeed enthusiasts also, but they become such by forsak- 
ing the old rule of faith and duty for some new fancy; and 
there are hypocrites, but they attest the reality and excellency 
of religion by deeming it worth their while to counterfeit it.”"4 

It is the peculiar Bs of the Christian revelation that it 
is adapted to every rank and station in life. Is the Chris- 

tian favoured with temporal blessings? He is instructed how 
to enjoy them aright, and to distribute to the necessities of 
those who are in want. Are his circumstances contracted ? 
It preserves him from repining. He hath learned in whatso- 
ever state he is, therewith to be content. He knows both how to 
be abased, and how to abound ;—every where, and in all things, 
he is instructed, both to be full and to be hungry,—both to 
abound and to suffer need. Nor does the Gospel only pro- 
duce contentment, but it gives to its possessor a certain 
dignity and authority, which the greatest can never acquire 
without it. ‘The rods and axes of despots may extort an 
outward reverence, but nothing commands the hearts and 
affections of men like real piety and goodness. Godliness is 
profitable unto all things, having the promise of the L fe that 
now is, and of that which is to come. (1 Tim. iv. eS) A con= 
scientious discharge of the duties of religion conciliates the 
love and esteem of mankind, and establishes a fair character 
and unblemished reputation. While the real Christian fears 
God and honours the king, he is honest in his dealings, fru- 
gal in his expenses, and industrious in the proper calling of 
his life; and aims to adorn the doctrine of God his Saviour in 
all things.—Real Christians, whatever be their rank in life, 
have a peculiar enjoyment in the possession of temporal 
goods (whether they be few or many), while the ungodly 

nd emptiness in all their possessions: for the mind, ren- 
dered happy by the holy and excellent principles that govern 
it, mixes its own sweetness with whatever good is received 
and imparts an extraordinary relish to it; while the unholy 
dispositions of those who are not in a Christian state of 
mind, must, by their very nature, prevent such persons from 
enjoying what they possess. . 

But the happy effects of Christianity are not confined te 
rosperity : its sincere Prolene have also peculiar eons 
ations in the day of adversity. The experience of every 
day proves that men ts born to trouble ; and religion wil] not 
prevent the Christian from being made to feel what it is, to 
share in the common lot of mankind. But, what supports 
will it afford him, when the cup of affliction is put into his 
hands! Supports to which mere men of the world are utter 
strangers. hese are for the most part miserable in their 
affliction. If they be kept from murmuring, it is the sum- 
mit of their attainments, while Christians are enabled to 
lory even in tribulation, and cordially to approve all the 
Bee dispensations towards them. They truly possess a 

peace that passeth all understanding. Being justified by faith, 
they have peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
they also have the testimony of a good conscience, that, in sim- 


« Scott’s Commentary on the Bible, vol. i. pref. p. xvi 
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 plictty and godly sincerity, by the grace of God, they have had 
their conversation in the world, This is to them a source of 
unspeakable joy, with which a stranger intermeddleth not. 
‘What trouble, indeed, can overwhelm, what fear can dis- 
compose, that man who loveth Christ, and keepeth his words 1 
What earthly power can make such a man unhappy? Will 
you take away his riches? His treasure isin heaven. Will 
you banish him from home? His country 1s above. Will 
you bind him in chains? His conscience, his spirit, his 
affections, are all free. Will you destroy his body? His 
body shall be raised incorruptible at the last day, and his 
soul will immediately return unto God, who gave it. Hea- 
ven itself is but an emblem of his happiness. As heaven 
is enlightened by the rising sun, his soul is illuminated by 
that Sun of righteousness, which ariseth, without setting, in 
his heart, As heaven is intrinsically bright and beautiful, 
though clouds obscure and midnight darkness surround it, 
he is peaceful, happy, and serene, in the midst of trials and 
afflictions. As heaven is exalted above the storms and tem- 
pests of this lower atmosphere, he is elevated above the dis- 
tractions and perturbations of this troublesome world. He 
is a Christian. His conversation is in heaven. His life is 
hid, with Christ, in God. 

‘We admit, then, that such a Christian has his sorrows. 
But his sorrow is sweeter than this world’s joy. Every trial, 
every afiliction, draws him nearer to his God. In the secrecy 
of his chamber, in the silence of midnight, he has a resource 
which the world knows not of. He pours forth his fears, 
his apprehensions, his griefs, into the bosom of his Maker. 
Suffering thus becomes a well-spring of delight; for it is 
felt to be a source of spiritual improvement. Thus it is, 
that all things work together, not only for good, but for en- 
joyment, to them that love their God. Thus it is, that if 
they sow in tears, they also reap in joy.” Far different from 
this is the joy of the hypocrite or of the ungodly. His joy 
is a malignant passion, excited by the temporary success of 
some of his devices. Folly is joy to him that is destitute of 
wisdom ; but the triumphing of the wicked is short ; and the 
joy of the hypocrite is but for a moment; God is not in all 
their thoughts. Therefore they say unto God, Depart from us, 
for we desire not thee nor the knowledge of thy ways. What 
us the Almighty that we should serve him? What profit should 
we have if we pray to him 22 

But it is in the prospect of futwrity, especially, that the 
happy effects of Christianity are peculiarly felt and dis- 
played. The hour of death must, unavoidably, arrive to 
every individual of the human race. In that awful moment, 
when the soul is hovering on the confines of two worlds, 
suffering the agony of bodily torture, and the. remorse of an 
accusing conscience, something is surely needed to cheer the 
mind. But, in this exigency, the only consolation afforded 
by infidelity is, “ that there is no hereafter.” When friends 
and relatives are expressing by their agonized looks what 
they are afraid to utter: when medicines and pains are rack- 
ing the debilitated frame : when the slumbers of conscience 
are for ever broken, and its awful voice raised :—all—all 
that unbelief can present to sustain the mind in this trying 
hour is—the cold and the comfortless doctrine of an eTERNAL 
SLEEP. 

That these sentiments are unequal at such a period to sup- 
port the mind, is evident from the death-beds of the most 
eminent of theiradvocates. Whilst a Paul, a Peter, and a 
John, and the whole host of Christian martyrs, could sur- 
vey, unmoved, death in its most terrific forms : while many 
have vehemently longed for its approach, desiring to depart 
and be with Christ: while some have exulted in the midst of 
the most excruciating bodily tortures :—Voltaire endured 
horrors never to be expressed. His associates have attempted 
to conceal the fact; but the evidence is too strong to be re- 
futed. Like Herod, who was smitten by an angel whilst 
receiving undue homage from men; so, immediately after 
his return from the theatre in which he had been inhaling the 
incense of adulation from a silly populace, he felt that the 
stroke of death had arrested him. Immediately his friends 
crowded around him, and his brethren of the Tiree ex- 
horted him to die like a hero. In spite of their admonitions, 
he sent for the curé of St. Gervais; and, after confession, 
signed in the presence of the abbé Mignot (his nephew), 
and of the marquis de Villevielle (one of the Thins 
‘his recantation of his former principles. After this visit, 

he cwré was no more allowed to see him. His former 


i Bp. Jebb’s Sermons, p. 86. 
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friends, havirig obtained possession of his house, interdieted 
all access unto him. It has, however, crept out by meens 
of the nurse who attended him, that he died in unutterable 
agony of mind.3 D’Alembert, Diderot, and about twenty 
others, who beset his apartment, never ap roached him with- 
out receiving some bitter execration. Often he would curse 
them, and exclaim, “Retire! It is you who have brought 
me to my present state. Begone! Icould have done with- 
out you all; but you could not exist without me. And what 
a wretched glory have you procured me !”’ 

These reproaches were succeeded by the dreadful recol- 
lection of his own part in the conspiracy against religion. 
He was heard, in anguish and in dread, alternately supphi- 
cating or blaspheming that God against whom he had cons 
spired. He would cry out, in plaintive accents, Oh, Christ! 
Oh, Jesus Christ! and then complain that he was abandoned 
by God and man. It seemed as if the hand, which had 
traced of old the sentence of an impious king, now traced 
before his eyes his own blasphemies. In vain he turned 
away from the contemplation of them. The time was coming 
apace, when he was to appear before the tribunal of him 
whom he had blasphemed ; and his physicians, particularly 
Dr. Tronchin, calling in to administer relief, thunderstruck, 
retired. His associates would, no doubt, willingly have 
suppressed these facts; but it was in vain. The mareschal 
de Richelieu fled from his bed-side, declaring it to bea sight 
too terrible to be endured; and Dr. Tronchin observed, that 
the furies of Orestes could give but a faint idea of those of 
Voltaire.t The last hours of D’Alembert were like those 
of Voltaire.6 Condorcet boasts, that he refused admission 
to the cvré on his second visit. Such a refusal evidently 
shows that he feared what an interview would disclose.— 
Hume, instead of meeting death with the calmness of a phi- 
losopher, played the buffoon in that awful hour, proving, by 
his comic actions, his anxiety to drown serious thought.— 
Diderot and Gibbon discovered the same anxiety, by deeply 
interesting themselves in the most trifling amusements. The 
last hours of Paine were such as might have been expected 
from his previous immoral and unprincipled habits. Though, 
in reply to the inquiry of his medical attendant whether he 
believed or wished to believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of 
God, he declared that he ‘‘had no wish to believe on that 
subject ;” yet, during the paroxysms of his distress and 

ain, he would invoke the name of that Saviour whom he 

ad blasphemed by his writings, in a ‘one of voice that would 
alarm the house: and at length he expired, undeplored and 
detested by his adopted countrymen.® A conduct like this 
proves that there was one spark of horror in the souls of 
these antagonists of revelation which all their philosophic 
efforts were unequal to extinguish. 

The whole of the atheist’s creed, with respect to the future 
world, is comprised in the following summary: that his 
body, begun by chance or necessity, is continued without 
design, and perishes without hope; that his soul is a mere 
attribute of his body, useless and worthless while he lives, 
and destined at his death to rottenness and corruption; and 
that the sooner it is returned to its parent mould the better. 
And, by his mandate, he consigns mankind to the dark and 
desolate regions of annihilation. By this sweeping sentence, 
which he passes on all the human race, he takes away from 
himself and his fellow-men, every motive, furnished by the 
fear of future punishment or by the hope of future rewards, 
to virtuous, upright, or amiable conduct. 

On the other hand, how glorious are the Christian’s views 
of the future world. From the promise of his Creator, he 
learns that his body, sown here in corruption, weakness, and 
dishonour, shall be raised, beyond the grave, in incorruption, 
power, and glory, with so many attributes of mind or spirit, 
as to be denominated by Him who made it a spiritual body. 


3 The same nurse, “ being many years afterwards requested to wait on 
a sick Protestant gentleman, refused, till she was assured he was not a 
phil-sopher; declaring, if he were, she would on no account incur the 
danger of witnessing such a. scene as she had been compelled to do at the 
death of M. Voltaire.” Bp. Wilson’s (of Calcutta) Lectures on the Evi- 
dences of Christianity, vol. ii. p. 412. 8vo. edition. Dr. Wilson adds, that 
he received the account from the son of the gentleman to whose dying 
hed te ven ve ed ode A 

4 The reader will find-a full account of this transaction, and hor: 
rid death of Voltaire, in the abbé Barruel’s History of Decobigh weet 
ch. 17. pp. 377—880. This account was confirmed ‘by M. de Luc a philo- 
sopher of distinguished science, and of the greatest honour and probity 

5 Ibid. pp. 381, 382. : b 
_ § See Cheetham’s Life of Paine, pp. 153—160. (8vo. London, 1818), whicli 
is reprinted from the American publication. What must have been thy 
agony of that man’s mind, who could exclaim as Paine did on one occa 
sion,—‘ I think I can say what they make Jesus Christ to say,—* MW 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” Ypbid, p. 157, ey 


Secr. V.] SUPERIORITY OF THE 
Ever young, active, and undecaying, it shall b i 
to the immortal mind, purified Be ar stain — 
error. Thi perfect man shall be admitted, with an open and 
abundant entrance, into the heaven of heavens, the peculiar 
residence of Infinite Majesty, and the chosen seat of infinite 
dominion. _In this noblest of all habitations, this mansion 
of everlasting joy, he shall be united with an innumerable 
multitude of companions like himself, sanctified, immortal, 
and happy. Enrolled among the noblest and best beings in 
the universe, @ child, a priest, a king in the house of his 
Heavenly Father, his endless and only destination will be 
to know, love, serve, and enjoy God; to interchange the 
best affections and the best offices with his glorious com- 
panions : and to advance in wisdom, virtue, and happiness, 
++++FOR EVER.) : 

This is no ideal picture. Hopes and consolations like 
these have, in every age of Christianity, supported the 
minds of millions of Christians, in the humble and retired 
walks of life, as well as in exalted stations. They cheered 
and animated the minds of such men as the Lord Chief 
Justice Hale, Pascal, Newton, Boyle, Locke, Addison, 
Boerhaave, Lord Lyttleton, Baron Haller, Sir William Jones, 
Beattie, and very many other distinguished laymen (divines 
are designedly omitte }; both British and foreign, who ap- 
Sai their mighty intellects to the investigation and eluci- 
lation of the evidences of the Christian records; and whose 
lives and writings wil] continue to instruct and edify the 
world, so long as the art of printing shall perpetuate them. 





Such are the effects which the Christian revelation has 
actually produced on the happiness of nations, as well as of 
individuals. Philosophy and infidelity (we have seen) are 
alike inadequate to accomplish them. 4 evil tree, we know, 
bringeth forth not good fruit. If, therefore, this revelation 
were not of God it could do nothing. 





SECTION V. 


THE PECULIAR ADVANTAGES, POSSESSED BY THE CHRISTIAN 
REVELATION OVER ALL OTHER RELIGIONS, A DEMONSTRATIVE 
EVIDENCE OF ITS DIVINE ORIGIN AND AUTHORITY. 


Peculiar advantages of Christianity over all other religions. 
—I. In its perfection.—Il. Its openness.—Ill. Its adaptation 
to the capacities of all men, and to the growing advancement 
of mankind in knowledge and refinement.—IV. The spiritu- 
ality of its worship—vV. Its opposition to the spirit of the 
world.—VI. Its humiliation of man and exalting of the Deity. 
—VII. Its restoration of order to the world.—VIK. Its ten- 
dency to eradicate all evil passions from the heart.—IX. Its 
contrariety to the covetousness and ambition of mankind.—X, 
Its restoring the divine image to men.—XI. Its mighty effects, 


_ Att the truths stated in the preceding pages will appear 
still more evident, if we consider the Christian revelation, as 
it stands opposed to all other religions or pretended revela- 
tions. The excellency of the Christian revelation consists in 
this, that it possesses ADVANTAGES WHICH NO OTHER RELI- 
GIONS OR REVELATIONS HAVE, at the same time that it has none 
of the defects by which they are characterized. 

We affirm, that no other religion or revelation has advan- 
tages equal to those of the Christian revelation or religion ; 
for no other can pretend to have been confirmed by ancient 
prophecies. Even Mohammed thought it better to oblige 
men to call the Scriptures in question, than to derive any ar- 
guments from them, which eae serve to confirm his mis- 
sion. There are indeed several religions which have had 
their martyrs, but of what description ’—Superstitious men, 
who Windly exposed themselves to death, like the ignorant 
East Indians, thousands of whom prostrate themselves before 
the idol Juggernauth, and hundreds of whom devote them- 
selves to be crushed by the wheels of the machine that car- 
ries the colossal image of their idol. But no religion, be- 
sides the Christian, was ever confirmed by the blood of an 
infinite number of sensible understanding martyrs, who vo- 
luntarily suffered death in defence of what they had seen ; 
who from vicious and profligute persons, became exemplary 
for the sanctity of their lives, upon the confidence they had 
in their Master; and who at length, being dispersed through- 
out the world, by their death gained proselytes ; and making 


1 Dwight’s aE Theology, p. 55. 
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their blood the seed of the church, cheerfully suffered mar- 
tyrdom, having certain assurance of being crowned after their 

eath: a certain assurance which they derived from what 
they themselves had formerly seen. 

We find other religions, which pretend to be confirmed 
and authorized by several signs ahd extraordinary events 
from heaven. Thus, the Romans used to attribute to their 
religion all the advantages they obtained over other nations; 
and the Mohammedans pretend that the great successes, which 
God was pleased to give their prophet, were so many cer- 
tain and undeniable marks of the truth of their religion. Bus 
to pretend that temporal prosperity is a certain character of 
a true religion, or adversity that of a false one, is to suppose 
that the most profligate wretches, provided they are happy 
in this world, are the greatest favourites of God. Butcertainly 
it is not prosperity or adversity simply considered, but pros- 
perity cr adversity as foretold by God or his prophets that is 
a certain character of true religion: and when we affirm that 
several extraordinary events bear witness to the truth of 
Christianity, we mean only those events which had been 
foretold by the prophets; as, for instance, the calling of the 
Gentiles, the destruction of Jerusalem, and the establishment 
of the Christian church. Finally, there may be several re- 
ligions that may deceive, but it is only the Christina religion 
that can truly satisfy mankind. There are some religions 
grounded upon fabulous miracles, and confirmed by witnesses 
easily convicted of imposture; but it is only the Christian 
religion that is firmly and solidly established upon true mira- 
cles and valid testimonies. It appears, then, that no religion 
in the world has such extraordinary qualifications as the 
Christian religion ; of which it must also be affirmed, that it 
is free from all such defects as are incident to other religions. 

No deep research, no great sagacity or penetration of mind, 
is necessary to discover this truth; for it is manifest that the 
Christian religion is not designed for the satisfaction of the 
carnal and worldly appetites of men, like that of the Jews, 
who aspired only after temporal prosperity and worldly pomp : 
nor is it a monstrous medley, like that of the ancient Sama- 
ritans, made up of a ridiculous mixture of the pagan and Jew- 
ish religion: nor has it any of the faults or extravagant super- 
stitions of the pagan religion. But as it would extend this 
chapter (already perhaps too long) to a disproportionate 
length, were we to oppose it particularly to all the errors of 
other religions, we shall confine our comparison to showin 
the advantages possessed by the Christian religion over a 
the rest, in the following respects :— 

J. In its PERFECTION. 

Other religions, as being principally of human invention and 
institution, were formed by degrees from the different imagina- 
tions of several persons, who successively made such additions 
or alterations as they thought convenient. The Greeks, for ex- 
ample, added several things to that religion which they received 
from the Egyptians ; and the Romans to that which they had re- 
ceived from the Greeks. Menander improved upon the senseless 
impieties of Simon Magus; and Saturninus and Basilides added 
to those of Menander.? And the reason is, because men are never 

! weary of inventing, nor the people of believing, novelties. But 
it is not so with the Christian religion, which was wholly deli- 
vered by Christ, is entirely contained in every one of the Gospels, 
and even in each epistle of the apostles. Whatever alterations 
men have thought fit to make in the doctrine which Christ brought 
into the world only corrupted its purity and spirituality, as ap- 
pears by the great disproportion there is between the apostolical 
doctrine and the ordinary speculations of men. 


Il. In its Openness. 

Other religions durst not show themselves openly in full light, 
and therefore were veiled over with a mysterious silence and af- 
fected darkness. Some of the Gnostics chose the night to cover 
the impurity of their abominable mysteries. And the Romans 
exposed themselves to the satirical raillery of their poets, by being 
so careful to conceal the worship they.paid to their goddess Bona, 
Julian and Porphyry exerted all their talents, either to set off 
the ridiculous and offensive ceremonies of paganism, or to palliate 
their superstition, by several various explanations of it; as when 
they positively affirmed, that they worshipped one only supreme 
God, though they acknowledged at the same time other subordi- 
nate deities depending one upon another ; and when they endea- 
voured to justify the worship they paid to their idols, by using 
many subtle and nice distinctions. It is certain that there is a 


® See an account of these false teachers of Christianity, in Dr Lardner’s 
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princigle of pride in the hearts of men, which is the reason why 
they cannot endure to be accused of entertaining any absurd and 
extravagant opinions ; so that whenever their passions have made 
them embrace a religion which seems not very reasonable, they 
employ all their ingenuity to make it at least appear consonant 
to reason. But the Christian religion requires no veil to cover 
it, no mysterious silence, no dark dissimulation, or close disguise, 
although it proposes such kinds of objects to us as are vastly con- 
trary to all our prejudices and received opinions, The apostles 
freely confess that the preaching of the Gospel is, as it were, an 
apparent folly ; but yet they assure us that God was resolved to 
save the world by that seeming folly. They knew that the death 
of Christ became a scandal to the Jew, and a folly to the Greek ; 
yet they publicly declared, that they were determined not to know 
any thing save Jesus Christ and him crucified. And how comes 
it then that they did not in the least degree extenuate, or endea- 
vour to soften the sense of that. seeming paradox (so far were 
they from concealing it), but were strongly and fully persuaded 
of the truth of that adorable mystery, and the abundance of their 
understanding served only to make them more fully comprehend 
the efficacy of the cross? 

Ill. Inits ApaPrarTion to every existing state, constitution, 
and to the capacities of ail men. 

If we were strictly to consider some religions, we should find 
that they were at first, for the most part, instituted either by poets 
or philosophers ; and that they generally sprang from the sportive 
conceits or witty speculations of the understanding; which is the 
reason why they were not so universally approved. ‘The phi- 
losophers always derided the religion of the vulgar ; and the vul- 
gar understood nothing of the religion of the philosophers. So- 
crates ridiculed the religion of the Athenians; and the Athenians 
accused Socrates of impiety and atheism, and condemned him to 
death. The Christian religion alone is approved both by the 
philosophers and also by the vulgar people, as neither depending 
upon the ignorance of the latter, nor proceeding from the learning 
of the former. It has a divine efficacy and agreeable power, 
suitable to all hearts: it is adapted to all climates, and to every 
existing state-constitution, and is suited to all classes of the human 
intellect, and to every variety of human character 

1. The Christian religion is adapted to harmonize with every 
existing state-constitution. It has, indeed, nothing immediately 
to do with political affairs. It fashions every individual, and 
produces in him that knowledge and those dispositions and feel- 
ings, which enable him to live contented in any place, and be- 
come a useful citizen under every kind of civil constitution, and 
a faithful subject of every government. It does not, according to 
the*principles of its Author, erect one state within another; nor 
does it in any case disturb the public tranquillity (for loyalty and 
true piety are never disunited), nor can the interest of the church 
ever come in collision with that of the government. On the 
other hand, that state, whose citizens should really be formed 
agreeably to the principles of Christianity, would unquestionably 
be the happiest and most flourishing. Its rulers would have the 
most faithful, obedient, and active subjects; and the state itself 
would be distinguished for an order, which would need no power 
or constraint for its preservation. The arts and sciences would 
flourish there, without being abused and made the means of poi- 
soning the morals of the people: life also would there be enjoyed 
in the most agreeable and tranquil manner, and all property and 
rights would be perfectly secured. No state would be more firmly 
connected together, and consequently more terrible and invinci- 
ble to its enemies.! 

2. Further, the Christian religion is adapted to every class of 
the human intellect : it is level to the capacity of the most simple 
and ignorant, though infinitely raised above the philosophy of 
the wise: it is sublime without being nicely speculative, and 
simple without being mean; in its sublimity preserving its clear- 


ness, and in its simplicity preserving its dignity. In a word, 


there is nothing so great nor so inconsiderable in human society, 
but what may some way fall under its consideration, and it is 
equally approved of and admired by all. It is, moreover,. most 
wonderfully adapted to those habits and sentiments, which spring 
up in the advancement of knowledge and refinement, and which 
seem destined to continue for ages, as they have done for the last 
three centuries, and to spread themselves more and more widely 
over the human race. Since the introduction of the Christian 
religion, “human nature has made great progress, and society 
experienced great changes; and in this advanced condition of the 
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world, Christianity, instead of losing its »pplication and importance, 
is found to be more and more congenial and adapted to. man’s 
nature and wants. Men have outgrown the other institutions of 
that period when Christianity appeared, its philosophy, its modes 
of warfare, its policy, its public and private economy ; but Chris- 
tianity has never shrunk as intellect has opened, but has always 
kept in advance of men’s faculties, and unfolded nobler views in 
proportion as they have ascended. The highest powers and af 
fections, which our nature has developed, find more than adequate 
objects in this religion. Christianity is indeed peculiarly fitted 
to the more improved stages of society, to the more delicate sen- 
sibilities of refined minds, and especially to that dissatisfaction 
with the present state, which always grows with the growth of 
our moral powers and affections. As men advance in civiliza- 
tion, they become susceptible of mental sufferings, to which ruder 
ages are strangers; and these Christianity is fitted to assuage. 
Imagination and intellect become more restless ; and Christianity 
brings them tranquillity by the eternal and magnificent truths, 
the solemn and unbounded prospects which it unfolds. ‘This fit- 
ness of our religion to more advanced stages of society than that 
in which it was introduced, to wants of human nature not then 
developed, seems to me very striking. The religion bears the 
marks of having come from a Being who perfectly understood 
the human mind, and had power to provide for its progress. This 
feature of Christianity is of the nature of prophecy. It was an 
anticipation of future and distant ages; and when we consider 
among whom our religion sprung, where, but in God, can we find 
an explanation of this peculiarity ?”” 
IV. In the Sprarruaniry or 1rs Worsup. 


Other religions brought men from spiritual objects to those 
which were corporeal and earthly: the Christian religion brings 
them from the objects of sense to those of the understanding. 
We all know that when the heathens deified men, or worshipped 
a deity under a human shape, they were so far from paying to 
that deity a worship due to a spiritual nature, that their adora- 
tion consisted in several games, shows, and divers exercises of 
the body. The Jews and Samaritans, by their eager disputes 
whether God was to be worshipped in Jerusalem or on mount 
Gerazim, extinguished charity, the true spirit of religion, in their 
violent defences of the external part of it. Nay, the prophets 
complain:d formerly that the Jews made a true fast to consist in 
bowing down their heads as a bulrush, and putting on sackcloth 
and ashes. And the Holy Scripture observes, that the priests 
of Baal were wont to cut themselves with knives and lances 
when they sacrificed to him, as if there were no other way to 
make their god hear their prayers, but by inflicting such punish- 
ments on their own bodies.1_ The modern Jews cannot be per- 
suaded that we have been called to the knowledge of the true 
God (though they find we all profess to put our trust and confi- 
dence in him), because they perceive not that we use any cor- 
poreal ceremonies, And the Mohammedans, more irreligious 
than superstitious, make their religion and its happiness depend 
chiefly on their senses. When they worship, they turn them- 
selves towards Mecca, as the Jews turned towards Jerusalem, 
and earnestly desire of God that he would gratify their senses; 
and though they have a sort of. religious respect for the letters 
that compose the name of God, and the paper on which it is 
written, yet they are enjoined to oppress men that bear the image 
of God, by their religion, which breathes nothing but violence, 
fury, and oppression. 

The reason why men thus usually refer every thing to their 
senses, is, because a worship that is corporeal and sensual is far 
more easy ; it is much easier for a man to take the sun for a God, 
than to be continually occupied in seeking after a God that is in- 
visible: to solemnize games and festivals in honour of a pre- 
tended deity, than to renounce himself for the sake of a true one: 
it is much easier for him to fast, than to renounce his vices; to 
sing spiritual songs, or bow to a statue, than forgive his enemies. 
It appears, then, that the Christian religion bears a more excel- 
lent character, as it gives us for the object of our worship, not 4 
God under a human shape, but a God, that is a spirit, as it 
teaches us to honour him, not with a carnal, but with a spiritual 
worship; and this Christ himself has very elegantly told us in 
these words, God is a spirit, and they that worship him must 
worship him in spirit and in truth. (Johniv. 24.) Who could 
fill his mind with such elevated notions ? And how comes it that 
he so excellently sets down in that short precept the genius of 
true religion, of which men before were wholly ignorant ? 

2 Dr. W. E. Channing’s Discourse on the Evidences of revealed Reli 


gion, pp. 36. 38. Bristol, 1824. (Reprinted from the American edition.) 
3 Iga. lviii. 5. 4 1 Kings xviii. 28. 
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V. Inits Opposition 6 THe Spiniy or Taz Worn. 


It nay beé*said of all other religions, without exception, that 
they induce us to look after the pleasures and profits of the world 
in the worship of God; whereas the Christian religion makes 
us glorify God by renouncing the world. Thus the heathens, 
designing rather to please themselves than their deities, intro- 
duced into religion whatever could in any way flatter and divert 
them: and the Mohammedan religion, not being encumbered 
with many ceremonies, at least affixes temporal advantages to 
the practice of its worship; as if the pleasures of the world 
were to be the future reward of religion: but certainly both of 
them are much mistaken: for the heathens should have known 
that the worship of God consisted not in diverting and pleasing 
themselves ; and the Mohammedans should not have been igno- 
rant, that since temporal and worldly advantages were insufii- 
cient in themselves to satisfy the boundless desires of the human 
heart, they could not come in competition with those benefits 
which true religion had peculiarly designed for him, But both 
these followed the motions of self-love, which being naturally 
held in suspense between the world and religion, imagines that 
nothing can be more pleasant than to unite them both, thinking 
thereby to reconcile its inclination and duty, consecrate its plea- 
sures, and put no difference between conscience and interest. 

But the first rule of true religion teaches us, that that mutual 
agreement is impossible; or, to use its own words, that Christ 
and Belial are incompatible one with the other; that we must 
either glorify God at the expense of worldly pleasures, or pos- 
sess the advantages of the world with the loss of our religion : 
and this certainly shows the Christian religion to have a divine 
character. i 


VI. In its Humitiation or Man anp ExaurTarion oF THE 
Driry. 

Other false religions debase the Deity and exalt man: whereas 
the Christian religion humbles man, and exalts the Deity. The 
Egyptians, a nation that boasted so much of their antiquity, made 
monsters of their deities ; and the Romans made deities of their 
emperors, who were rather monsters than men: the most famous 
philosophers were not ashamed to rank their deities below them- 
selves, and themselves even before Jupiter; but the Christian re- 
ligion teaches us that we owe all to God, who owes nothing at 
all tous. It humbles us by the consideration of that infinite dis- 
tance which there is between God and us: it shows that we are 
miserable despicable creatures in comparison of God, who is a 
Supreme Being, and who alone is worthy of our love and adora- 
tion. Who then can but admire so excellent a religion? 


VIL. In its Restoration of OrnpeR To THE Wort. 

Other religions made us depend upon those beings which were 
given us to command, and pretend a power over that Supreme 
Being upon whom we ought only to depend. They taught men 
to burn incense to the meanest creatures, and impudently to equal 
themselves to the universal monarch of the world. It is indeed 
no wonder that men should be so impious, as to desire to be- 
come gods, since they were so base as to forget that they were 
men ; and yet how ill their pride became them when they dis- 
dained not to submit to four-footed beasts, to the fowls of the air, 
and to the creeping animals and plants of the earth, as St. Paul 
reproaches them ; and how basely superstitious were they, in that 
they were not content to deify themselves, but would also deify 
their own vices and imperfections! But the Christian religion 
alone restores that equitable order which ought to be established 
in the world, by submitting every thing to the power of man, 
that he might submit himself to the will of God. And what can 
be the duty of true religion, but to restore such just and becoming 
order in the world ? 


VIII. Inits Tenpency To ERADICATE ALL EviIL Passions 
FROM THE Heart. 


We need no deep research into other religions to find that they 
chiefly tend to flatter the corrupt desires of men, and efface those 
principles of justice and uprightness which God has imprinted on 

“their minds. But he that shall truly consider the Christian reli- 
gion will certainly find that it tends to the eradication of those 
corrupt desires out of our hearts, and restoring those bright cha- 
racters of honesty and justice imprinted on our minds by the 
hand of God. The heathens flattered their passions to such a 
degree, as to erect altars in honour of them ; and Mohammed was 
so well pleased with temporal prosperity, that he made it the end 
and reward of his religion, The Gnostics imagined, that when 
they had arrived at a certain degree of knowledge, which they 
called a state of perfection, they might commit all sorts of actions 
without any scruple of conscience ; and that sin, which polluted 
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! others, would be sanctified in them. But what blindness! what 
impiety was this! How admirable is the Christian religion, 
which alone among all others shows us our own wickedness and 
corruption, and heals it with such remedies as are as wholesome 
to the soul as unpleasing to the body. 


IX. {n its Conrrarizty to the covetousness and ambition 
of mankind, 


It is, moreover, worthy of remark, that other religions are con- 
trary to policy, either in favouring or restraining too much human 
weakness and corruption upon the account of policy ; whereas 
the Christian religion preserves its rights and privileges inviola- 
ble, independent of either. The pagan religion was against 
policy in giving too much to haman weakness and corruption. 
It would have been much better for the good and welfare of the 
state, if men had framed to themselves a greater idea of the holi- 
ness of their gods; because they would have been less licentious 
and more submissive to the civil laws: whereas they were en- 
couraged by the example of their deities to violate the most | 
sacred and inviolable rights. Mohammed, desirous to avoid this 
irregularity, retained the notion of a true God; but then, being 
willing also to flatter men’s inclinations in order to draw them to 
his side, he confusedly mixed with that idea the carnal and gross 
notions which the heathens had entertained of paradise, borrow- 
ing from Christianity such objects as must necessarily mortify our 
passions, and assuming those from paganism which serve to flatter 
our bad inclinations. But the Christian religion keeps no such 
measures either with policy or corruption. Policy complains that 
the doctrine of Christ necessarily softens men’s courage ; and that 
instead of encouraging them to enlist themselves soldiers for the 
welfare and preservation of the state, it rather makes them lambs, 
who can hardly be exasperated against their enemies, whom they 
must continually pray for, and are obliged to love as themselves. 
And human frailty and corruption murmurs to see itself impugn- 
ed by the Christian religion, even in the dispositions and most 
secret recesses of the soul; and that the veil of hypocrisy, and 
the pious pretences and dissimulations of the soul under which 
it ought to lie secure, are ineffectual against it. Who, then, but 
God, can be the author of a religion so equally contrary both to 
the covetous desires of the mean, and the ambition of the great, 
and so equally averse both to policy and corruption ? 


X. In its Restoration or tHe Divine Imace to Man. 


Other religions would have God bear the image of man, and 
so necessarily represent the Deity as weak, miserable, and infected 
with all manner of vices, as men are. Whereas the Christian 
religion teaches us that man ought to bear the image of God; 
which is a motive to induce us to become perfect, as we conceive 
God himself to be holy and perfect. That religion, then, which 
restores to God his glory, and the image of God to man, must 
necessarily be of divine authority. 


XI. In its mientry Errects. 


False religions were the irregular confused productions of the 
politest and ablest men of those times: whereas the Christian 
religion is a wonderful composition, which seems wholly to pro- 
ceed from the most simple and ignorant sort of people; and, at 
the same time, it is such as evinces that it must have for its prin 
ciple the God of holiness and love. They, who habitually apply 
the Christian religion in their tempers and lives, and who imbibe 
its spirit and hopes, have an evidence of its superiority, still more 
internal than any which has hitherto been mentioned ;—an evi- 
dence which is to be reLT rather than described, but which is not 
less real because it is founded on feeling. We refer to that con- 
viction of the divine original of the Christian religion, which 
springs up and continually gains strength in their hearts. “In 
such men there is a consciousness of the adaptation of Christi« 
anity to their noblest faculties; a consciousness of its exalting 
and consoling influences, of its power to confer the true happiness 
of human nature, to give that peace which the world cannot 
give ; which assures them that it is not of earthly origin, but a 
ray from the everlasting light, a stream from the fountain of 
heavenly wisdom and love. This is the evidence which sustains 
the faith of thousands, who never read and cannot understand 
the learned books of Christian apologists ; who want, perhaps, 
words to explain the ground of their belief, but whose faith is of 
udamantine firmness; who hold the Gospel with a conviction 
more intimate and unwavering, than mere argument can pro- 
duce.””! 


And now let us put together all these characters, and ask 
the opposers of revelation, whether they can be so extrava- 
gant as to aseribe to an impostor a religion so perfect In ita 
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original, that nothing could ever since be superadded to it, 
but what necessarily lessens its perfection ; a religion that 
proposes its mysteries with such authority and boldness; 
that brings men from sensual objects to spiritual ones ;_ that 
extirpates corruption; that restores the principles of right- 
eousness and uprightness which were imprinted in our souls ; 
that teaches us to glorify God without any regard to self-love 
or pleasure; to exalt God and humble oursel ves ; to submit 
ourselves to his will, who is above us all, and to raise our- 
selves above those beings which he has put in subjection 
under us; a religion that is contrary to policy, and yet more 
averse to corruption; that astonishes our reason, and yet 
gives us the peace of a good conscience 5 and, in a word, is 
as delightful to the one as it is comfortable to the other ? 

If the Christian religion, then, has all these qualifications, 
as it certainly has, we cannot doubt but that it is directly, as 
to these qualifications, opposite to all other religions. And if 
it be thus opposite to all other religions, it must necessarily 
have a principle appaete to them: so that, as all other re- 
ligions peculiarly belong to the flesh, the Christian wholly 
appertains to the spirit; and as the former are the products 
of the corrupt desires and imaginations of men, so the latter 
must have for its principle the God of holiness and purity.' 

The preceding considerations will derive additional force 
if we contrast the advantages which infidelity and Christian- 
ity respectively afford to those who embrace them. 

Let it be supposed, then, that the deist is right, and that 
Christianity is a delusion; what does the former gain? In 
what respects has he the advantage ?—Is the deist happier 
than the Christian? No.—Is he more useful in society? No. 
—Can he meet the sorrows of life with more fortitude 2? No.— 
Can he look into futurity with more composure? No. His 
highest bliss arises from base lusts; his conscience is his 
daily tormentor ; his social circle is a wilderness overgrown 
with thorns; his life is perfect madness; and of his death it 
may be said, that he dicth asa fool dieth, But the Christian 
is happy in himself, or rather in his Saviour; he is useful in 
his day ; amid all the tumults and anxieties incident to mor- 
tality, he enjoys a peace which the world can neither give 
nor take away; his mind is supported under all the sorrows 
and afflictions of life; and, in that awful moment, when the 
great problem is about to be solved,—of annihilation or 
eternity,—he looks forward to futurity with holy tranquillity. 
At least, he is as safe in his death as any of the children of 
men.? 

On the other hand, let it be supposed that the antagonist 
of revelation is wrong, and that Christianity is TRuE (and 
TRUE tt will be found), what advantage has the Christian 
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more than the infidel,—the believer than the unbeliever? or 
what does it profit us to be Christ’s peculiar people? Much 
every way. For if our happiness in a future state, as is 
highly probable, shall increase in proportion to what we 
know, believe, and practise of our duty, upon a principle of 
obedience to the wilt of God, in the present life; the conse- 
quence is indisputable, that the more we know, believe, and 
practise of our duty here, so much the more pure and exalted 
will be our joys in the eternal mansions of bliss hereafter. 
This, then, is the Christian’s boasting, and this our serious 
triumph, that the Holy Scriptures have made us fully ac- 

uainted with all the various relations in which we stand to 
the Divine Nature, as our Creator, Preserver, Redeemer, and 
constant assistant in our progress towards perfection ; that 
our whole duty is laid open to our view, and that we never 
can be ignorant of what is the good and acceptable will of 
our Sovereign Lord; that we have the strongest motives of 
gratitude and interest to animate us to live up to the law of 
our being; and that we are filled with the comfortable as- 
surance, that our merciful God and Father will receive our 
sincere, though papertect endeavours to serve and please 
him, in and through the death and mediation of his Son Je- 
sus Christ. Zhe best Christian must be the best, and conse- 
quently, upon the whole, will be the happiest man. Let it not, 
therefore, be imagined, as is too often the case, that God ar- 





bitrarily assigns to Christians a higher degree of happiness 
than to others, without having a proper ree to their moral 
agency, and that this is the doctrine of the Gospel. On the 


1 Abbadie’s Vindication of the Truth of the Christian Relioi ii 
307—320. But the fullest view of the superiority of the Choir Rives, 
tion will be found in the Rev. Jerome Alley’s “Vindicie Christiane : a 
Comuparative Estimate of the Genius and Temper of the Greek, the Roman 
the Hindu, the Mahometan, and the Christian Religions?” (London 1826, 
8vo.) ;—a work written with equal elegance, accuracy, and research. : 

2 On the subject of the precedicg bavagraph, the reader will find several 
admirable and eloquent observations in Dr. Dwight’s Two Discourses on 
the Nature and Danger of Infide) Philosophy, pp. 6988. 
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contrary, the faith of sincere Christians is always directed 
to the right and best object, their piety is of the noblest kind, 
and their virtues the most pure and extensive: to be uni- 
formly engaged in an upright, benevolent, and religious 
course of action is the solemn vow and profession of Chris- 
tians. Ina word, the deist, by wilfully rejecting all moral 
evidence, forfeits all things, and gains nothing ; while THE 
CHRISTIAN HAZARDS NOTHING, AND GAINS ALL THINGS. 





SECTION VI. ; 


INABILITY TO ANSWER ALL OBJECTIONS NO JUST CAUSE FOR RE 
JECTING THE SCRIPTURES.—UNBELIEVERS IN DIVINE REVE~ 
LATION MORE CREDULOUS THAN CHRISTIANS.? 


Aut the objections, which can with any colour or pretence 
be alleged against the Scriptures, have at different times been 
considered and answered by men of great learning and judg- 
ment, the result of whose inquiries we have attempted to 
concentrate in the present volume; and several objections, 
particularly those relative to the Mosaic history of the crea- 
tion and of the deluge, have been demonstrated to be ground- 
less and frivolous. Buteven though all the difficulties, that 
are alleged to exist in the Sacred Writings, could not be ac- 
counted for, yet this would be no just or sufficient cause why 
we should reject the Scriptures: because objections for the 
most part are impertinent to the purpose for which they were 
designed, and do not at all affect the evidence which is 
brought in poet of the Scriptures ; and if they were perti- 
nent, yet unless they could confute that evidence, they ought 
not to determine us against them. 

He that, with an honest and sincere desire to find out the 
truth or falsehood of a revelation, inquires into it, should first 
consider impartially what can be alleged for it, and afterwards 
consider the objections raised against it, that so he may com- 
pare the arguments in proof of it, and the objections together, 
and determine himself on that side which appears to have 
most reason for it. But to insist upon particular objections, 
collected out of difficult places of Scripture, without attend- 
ing to the main grounds and motives, which induce a belief 
of the truth of the Scriptures, is a very fallacious mode of ar- 
guing: because it is not in the least improbable, that there 
may be a true revelation, which may have great difficulties 
init. But if sufficient evidence be produced to convince us 
that the Scriptures are indeed the word of God, and there be 
no proof on the contrary to invalidate that evidence, then all 
the objections besides, that can be raised, are but objections, 
and no more/4 For if those arguments, by which our reli- 
gion appears to be true, remain still in their full force, not- 
withstanding the objections, and if no positive and direct 
proof be brought that they are insufficient, we ought not to 
reject those arguments and the conclusions deduced from 
them on account of the objections, but to reject the objec- 
tions for the sake of those! arguments ; because, if those can- 
not be disproved, all the objections which can be conceived 
must proceed from some mistake. For when a person is 
once assured of the truth of a thing, by direct and positive 
proof, he has the same assurance, that all objections against 
it must be vain and false, which he has that such a thing is 
true; because every thing must be false which is opposite to 
truth, and nothing but that which takes off the arguments, by 
which any thing is proved to be true, can ever prove it false; 
but all objections must be false themselves, or irrelevant to 
the purpose for which they are alleged, if the evidence for 
the truth of that, against which they are brought, cannot be 
clan toyed, that is, if the thing against which they are brought 

e true. 

To illustrate these observations by a few examples :—if 
a man produce never so many inconsistencies, as he thinks, in 
the Scriptures, yet unless he be as well assured, at least, that 
these which he calls inconsistencies, cannot be in any book 
of divine revelation, as he may be that the Scriptures are of 
divine revelation, he cannot in reason reject their authority. 
And to be assured of this, it must be considered, what is in- 
consistent with the evidence whereby the authority of the 


» For the materials of this section, the author is indebted to Dr, Jenkins? 
Reasonableness and Certainty of the Christian Religion, vol. ii. pp. 548— 
554. ; to Dr. Ryan’s Evidences of the Mosaic and Christian Codes pp. 293 
—296.; and to Dr. Samuel Clarke’s Discourse on the Unchangeable Obliga 
tions of Natural Religion, &c. Proposition xv. (Boyle’s Lectures, val, ji. 
pp- rgrtre 2 {elke aii) pen ; ? 
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Watts’ Caveat against Infidelity, Section 5. i i. Vi Bi 
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Scriptures is proved to us; for whatever is not inconsistent 
with this evidence, cannot be inconsistent with their autho- 
tity. In like manner, if a man should frame never so many 
objections against the opinion commonly received, that 
Cesar himself wrote the Commentaries which pass under his 
name, and not Julius Celsus or any other author; unless he 
can overthrow the evidence by which Cesar appears to be 
the author of them, all his objections will never amount to a 
poe that he was not the author. If Archimedes or Euclid 

ad used improper language or solecisms, would their demon- 
strations have had the less weight with those by whom the 
had been understood? Or if they had subjoined an histori- 
cal account of the discovery and progress of the mathema- 
tics, and had made mistakes in the historical part, would the 
demonstrative part have been the less demonstrative? And 
does not that man make himself ridiculous who, with Epicurus 
and Hobbes, pretends by reason to overthrow mathematical 
axioms and theorems which he cannot understand? Upon 
the same grounds, if the substance of what the sacred wri- 
ters deliver be true, it will nevertheless be truth, though the 
expression were not always proper, and the circumstances of 
time and place in things less material had been mistaken, 
and many things should be written which are hard to be un- 
derstood. 

It is very possible for God to reveal things which we may 
not be able to comprehend ; and to enact laws, especially con- 
cerning the rites and ceremonies enjoined to a people so 
many ages past, the reasons of which we ae not be able 
fully to understand; and it is very possible likewise, that 
there may be great difficulties in chronology, and that the 
text may in divers places have a different reading : and though 
all these things have been cleared to the satisfaction of rea- 
sonable men by several expositors, yet let us suppose at pre- 
sent, to gratify these objectors (and this will gratify them, 
if any thing can do it), that the laws are utterly unaccount- 
able, that the difficulties in chronology are no way to be ad- 
justed, that the various readings are by no means to be re- 
conciled ; yet what does all this prove? ‘That Moses wrought 
no miracles? That thechildren of Israel and the Egyptians 
were not witnesses to them? That what the prophets fore- 
told did not come to pass ? That our Saviour never rose from 
the dead, and that the Holy Spirit did not descend upon the 
apostles? Or that any thing is contained in the Scriptures 
oe to the divine attributes, or to the natural notions 
of good and evil? Does it prove any thing of allthis? Or 
can it be pretended to proveit? If it cannot (and nothing is 
more plain than that it cannot), then all the evidence pro- 
duced in proof of the authority of the Scriptures stands firm, 
notwithstanding all that either has been or can be said con- 
cerning the obscurity, and inconsistency, and uncertainty of 
the text of the Scriptures. And the next inquiry naturally 
will be, not how the Scriptures can be from God, if these 
things be to be found in them (for it is already proved that 
they are from God, and therefore they must from henceforth 
be taken for granted, till it can be disproved), but the only 
inquiry will be, how these passages are to be explained or 
reconciled with other places. ? pal 

For let us consider this way of reasoning, which is made 
use of to disprove the truth and authority of the Scriptures 
in other things, and try whether we are wont to reason thus 
in any case but that of religion, and whether we should not 
be ashamed of this way of arguing in any othercase. How 
little is it that we thoroughly understand in natural things, 
and yet how seldom do we doubt of the truth and reality of 
them because we may puzzle and perplex ourselves in the 
explication of them! "For instance, we discern the light and 
feel the warmth and heat of the sun, and have the experience 
of the constant returns of day and night, and of the several 
seasons of the year; and no man doubts but that all this is 
effected by the approach or sabi erne of the sun’s influ- 
ence: but whoever will go about to explain all this, and to 
give a particular account of it, will find it a very hard task; 
and such objections have been urged against every Lee 
sis in some point or other, as perhaps no man is able nally 
to answer. But does any man doubt, whether there be suc 
a thing as light and heat, as day and night, though he can- 
not be satisfied whether the sun or the earth move? Or do 
men doubt, whether they can see or not, till ey can demon- 
strate how vision is made? And must none be allowed to 
see but mathematicians? Or do men refuse to eat, till they 
are satisfied how and after what manner they are nourished ? 
Vet, if we must be swayed by objections, which do not come 
up to the main point, nor affect the truth and reality of things, 
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but only fill our minds with scruples and difficulties about 
them, we must believe nothing which we do not fully com. 
prehend in every part and circumstance of it. For whatever 
we are ignorant of concerning it, that may, it seems, be ob- 
jected against the thing itself, and may be a just reason wh 
we should doubt of it. We must take care that we be not 
too confident that we move, before we can give an exact ac- 
count of the cause and laws of motion, which the greatest 
philosophers have not been able to do ; we must not presume 
to eat till we can tell how digestion and nourishment are car 
ried on. In short, this would lead us into all the extrava- 
gancies of scepticism ; for upon these principles it was, that 
some have doubted whether snow be white, or honey sweet, 
or any thing else be of the same colour or taste of which it 
ume to be, because they could amuse themselves with 
difficulties, and they were too much philosophers to assent 
to any thing that they did not understand, though it were con- 
firmed by the sense and experience of all mankind. They 
were rational men, and it was below them to believe their 
senses, unless their reason were convinced, and that was too 
acute to be convinced, so long as any difficulty that could be 
started remained unanswered. And thus, under the pretence 
of reason and philosophy, they exposed themselves to the 
scorn and derision of all who had but the common sense of 
men, without the art and subtilty of imposing upon them- 
selves and others. 

And it is the same thing, in effect, as to matters of reli- 

ion. ‘The Scriptures come down to us corroborated by all 
the ways of confirmation that the authority of any revelation 
at this distance of time could be expected to have, if it really 
were what we believe the Scriptures to be. Why then do 
some men doubt whether they be authentic? Can they dis- 

rove the arguments which are brought in defence of them ? 

an they produce any other revelation more authentic? Or 
is it more reasonable to believe that God should not reveal 
himself to mankind than that this revelation should be his? 
No, this is not the case; but there are several things to be 
found in the Scriptures, which they think would not be 
in them, if they were of divine revelation. But a wise man 
will never disbelieve a thing for any objections made against 
it, which do not reach the point nor touch those arguments 
by which it is proved to him. It is not inconsistent that that 
may be most true which may have many exceptions framed 
against it ; but it is absurd to reject that as incredible, which 
comes recommended to our belief by such evidence as can- 
not be disproved. ‘Till this be done, all which can be said 
besides only shows, that there are difficulties in the Scrip- 
tures, which was never denied by those who most firmly and 
steadfastly believe them. 

But difficulties can never alter the nature of things, and 
make that which is true to become false. ‘There is no science 
without its difficulties, and it is not pretended that theclogy 
is without them. There are many great and inexplicable 
difficulties in the mathematics ; but shall we, therefore, reject 
this as a science of no value or certainty, and believe no de- 
monstration in Euclid to be true unless we could square the 
circle? And yet this is every whit as reasonable as it is not 
to acknowledge the truth of the Scripture, unless we could 
explain all the visions in Ezekiel, and the revelations of St. 
John. We must believe Soni: and know nothing, if we 
must disbelieve and reject every thing which is liable to dif- 
ficulties. We must not believe that we have a soul, unless 
we can give an account of all its operations; nor that we 
have a body, unless we can tell all the parts and motions, 
and the whole frame and composition of it. We must not 
believe our senses, till there is nothing relating to sensation 
but what we perfectly understand; nor that there are any 
objects in the world, till we know the exact manner how we 
perceive them, and can solve all objections that may be 
raised concerning them. And if a man can be incredulous 
to this degree, it cannot be expected that he should believe 
the Scriptures: but till he is come to this height of folly and 
stupidity, if he will be consistent with himself, and true to 
those principles of reason from which he argues in all other 
cases, he cannot reject the authority of the Scriptures on ac- 
count of any diieuiacs that he finds in them, while the argu- 
ments by which they are proved to be of divine authority 
remain unanswered. And all the objections, which can be 
invented against the Scriptures, cannot seem nearly so ab- 
surd to a considering man, as the supposition that God 
should not at all reveal himself to mankind; or that the 
heathen oracles, or the Koran of Mohammed, should be of 
divine revelation. 
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Nothing is more frequent, than the charge of superstition 
and credulity, which is brought by modern un elievers 
against Christians, for giving assent to moral evidence of 
such force as to amount to a moral demonstration. Yet the 
fact is, that the charge of credulity attaches with unanswer- 
able force to these very rejectors of divine revelation. For 
they admit, that a few illiterate Jews, devoted to external 
circumstances and to a national religion, conquered their 

rejudices, and published an universa religion, which was 
ree from the numerous rites and ceremonies of their nation; 
that they taught religious and moral doctrines, surpassing 
‘the wisdom of the highest heathens—subdued the power and 
policy of the Jews and Gentiles—speedily propagated their 
tenets among many nations—and con uered the pride of 
learning, ithout divine assistance. ‘The opposers of reve- 
lation admit, that many persons united in propagating a for- 
gery, which produced them no advantage; and that not one 
of them was induced, either by promises or by threats, to betray 
a plot er to disown a testimony which exposed them to in- 
conveniences. A man. may endure inconveniences for his 
country to obtain wealth or power for himself, or in defence 
of a false religion which he believes to be true; but unbe- 
lievers cannot point out a single individual who exposed 
himself to insult, imprisonment, tortures, or death, which 
produced none of those conveniences. According to the creed 
which they profess, impostors were attached to virtue, and 
voluntarily endured every evil, in order to propagate opinions 
that were beneficial to society, but detrimental to themselves: 
that bad men reformed the religion and manners of all na- 
tions, or that good men attempted it by fraud and imposture. 
They admit, that a few ignorant fishermen were able to make 
proselytes, in opposition to power and prejudice, to eloquence 
and learning: that crafty men chose for their hero a crucified 
malefactor, and suffered every evil in order to establish the reli- 
gon of an impostor, who deluded them by false promises, if he 

id not rise from the dead. It is much easier to believe the 
facts recorded in the New Testament, than to suppose them 
false, and believe the absurd consequences that must follow 
from such a supposition. Itis more credible that God should 
work a miracle for the establishment of a useful system of 
Teligion, than that the first Christians should act against 
every principle that is natural tomen. It is as contrary to 
nature that men should prefer shame, affliction, and death, to 
esteem, comfort, and life, in support of a falsehood, as that 
the dead should be raised, or ponderous bodies hang unsup- 
ported in the air. All the mysteries of the Gospel shall be 
clearly and satisfactorily explained, when the unbeliever can 
show, how these or any other things could have been accom- 
plished without supernatural assistance. How little credit, 
then, is due to those pretenders to wisdom, who are obliged 
to admit things more incredible than those which they reject 
or disbelieve! Though they affect to resemble the ancient 
sages in wisdom and goodness, yet are they inferior to them 
in both these respects. The wisest heathen sages acknow- 
ledged their own ignorance and the imperfection of their 
faculties; their pretended successors are self-sufficient, and 
disclaim all assistance. The former laboured to discover 
arguments for the comfortable hope of a future state; the 
latter, to erase all apprehensions of it. The former paid 
great deference to things accounted sacred; while the latter 
turn every thing serious into jest and ridicule, and openly 
‘advocate immorality of every kind. The heathen philoso- 
phers ao even false religion for its political benefits; 
while the modern unbelievers attack the Gospel, which is 
not only capable of doing much good, but has also produced 
the greatest blessings, moral, social, and political, in every 
nation that has embraced it. 

Lastly, they who will’ not, by the arguments and proofs 
already exhibited, be convinced ‘of the truth and certainty of 
the Christian religion, and be persuaded to make it the rule 
and guide of ali their actions, would not be convinced (so far 
as to influence their practice and reform their lives) by any 
other evidence whatever—not even though one should rise 
from the dead, on purpose to endeavour to convince them. 

From what has been stated in the preceding pages, it is 
manifest that God has given us all the proofs of the truth 
of our religion that the nature of the thing would bear, or 
ee it were reasonable either for God to give, or men to 
expect. 

t is true, the resurrection of Christ, and his other mighty 
works, must be confessed not to be such ocular demonstra- 
tions of the truth of his divine mission to after generations 
as they were to those men who then dived, and saw, and ane 
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versed withhim. But since the matters of fact are as clearly 
proved to us, as it is possible for matters of fact to be, he 
that will run the hazard of losing eternal happiness, and 
falling into eternal misery, rather than believe the most cre 
dible thing in the world, merely because he does not see it 
with his eyes, it is plain he does not believe the thing for 
want of evidence, but because it is contrary to'some particular 
vice of his, which makes it his interest that it should not 
be true. And for that reason also he might have disbelieved 
it, though he had seen it himself. 

And that this is the veal catse is most evident from the 
lives and actions of most of those persons, who pretend want 
of evidence to be the ground of their infidelity. Their lusts, 
their appetites, their affections, are interested : they are lovers 
of vice and debauchery, and slaves to evil habits and cus- 
toms; and therefore they are not willing to discern the evi- 
dence, which would compel them to believe that, which they 
cannot believe with any comfort, so i oe they resolve not 
to part with their beloved vices. Their hearts and affections 
are habitually fixed upon things here below; and therefore 
they will not attend to the force of any Pe Saath that would 
raise their affections to things above. They are enslaved to 
the sensual pleasures and sinful enjoyments of earth; and 
therefore they will not hearken to any reasonable conviction, 
which would persuade them to relinquish these present gra- 
tifications, for the future and more spiritual joys of heaven. 
The love of this present world has blinded their eyes; and 
therefore they receive not the things of the Spirit of God; for 
they are foolishness unio them; neither can they know them, 
because they are spiritually discerned. (1 Cor. il. 14.) In a 
word, the true and only reason why men love darkness rather 
than light is, because their deeds are evil. (John iii. 19.) 

So lone, therefore, as men continue under the dominion 
of their evil lusts, and propensities, they will not be con- 
vinced, though the evidence of religion were even much 
stronger than it actually is. It is true that ay, men, who 
are now conscious and willing to acknowledge that they act 
contrary to all the reasonable evidence of religion, are never- 
theless apt to imagine that if its great truths were proved to 
them by some stronger evidence, they should by that means 
be induced to act otherwise. If, however, the true reason 
why these men act thus foolishly is, not because the doc- 
trines of religion are not sufficiently proved, but because they 
themselves are hurried away by some unruly passion, it is plain 
they might continue to act as they do, though the evidence 
of these things were greater than itis. They are willing to 
imagine, that if they had seen our Saviour’s miracles they 
would have embraced his doctrine; and if their affections 
were not set upon this world, they would do the same now. 
But if they love the pleasures of sin now, the case would 
have been the same if they had lived in our Saviour’s time. 

Others there are, who imagine that if a person was sent 
to them from the other world, they would immediately be- 
come new creatures. But if God should satisfy their unrea- 
sonable desires, there is little room to doubt, but as the 
hearkened not unto Moses, neither would they be persuaded, 
though one rose. from the dead. They might be terrified at 
first, but_as soon as: the fright was over, it is by no means 
impossible that their voi tani would by degrees prevail 
over them. Some there are, in our present age, who pretend 
to be convinced of the being of spirits by the demonstration 
of their own senses, and yet we do not observe that they are 
more remarkably eminent for exemplary piety than any other 
good men. 

It is not, therefore, for want of evidence that men disbe- 
lieve the great truths of religion, but for want of integrity, 
and of dealing impartially with themselves. Wherefore, if 
they will judge truly of the reasonableness of the Christian 
revelation, it is necessary that they become impartially will- 
ing to embrace whatever shall appear to be agreeable to 
reason, without interesting their lusts in the judgment; and 
when they have put themselves into this frame of mind, let 
them try if they can any longer reject the evidence of the 
Gospel: indeed, men who are of this good disposition, could 
not but give their assent to the doctrines of Christianity, on 
aceount of the intrinsic excellency of the things themselves, 
though the evidence was less than it is; nay, were there no 
other evidence but the bare excellency of the truths of reli 
gion, yet eyen in this case it would be most agreeable te 
reason to live according to the rules of the Gospel. 

But this is not our case. God has afforded us, as the pre: 
ceding pages have largely and particularly shown, many ane 
certain proofs of the truth and divine authority of the Scrip 
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tures; even as certatn as any matter of fact is capable of. 
And we now exhort men to believe—not that which is barely 
possible amd excellent, and probable, and of the utmost im- 
portance in itself; but that, which they have all the positive 
evidencr, and all the reason in the world to oblige them to 
believe 


To conclude:—No man of reason can pretend to say, but 
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that God may require us to take notice of some things at our 
peril: to inquire into them, and to consider them thoroughly. 
And the pretence of want of greater evidence will not excuse 
carelessness or unreasonable prejudices, when God has vouch- 
safed to us all that evidence which was either fit for him to 
grant, or reasonable for men to desire; or of which the nature 
of the thing itself, that was to be proved, was capable. 
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RECAPITULATION OF THE EVIDENCES FOR THE TRUTH AND DIVINE AUTHORITY OF THE SCRIP- 
TURES.—MORAL QUALIFICATION FOR THE STUDY OF THE SACRED WRITINGS. 


L Necessity of a Divine Revelation proved.—ll. The Genuineness and Authenticity of the Scriptures, considered simply as 
Compositions, established.—Ill. As also their uncorrupted Preservation.—lV. And their Credibility—V. Proofs that the 
Scriptures were written by Men divinely inspired—VI. The Scriptures a perfect Rule of Faith and Morals—VU. Moral 
Qualifications for the Study of the Scriptures, and in what order they may be read to the greatest Advantage. 


Sucu are the principal proofs, external and internal, for 

the genuineness, authenticity, and inspiration of the Holy 
Scriptures; and when the whole are taken together, every 
rational and candid inquirer must be convinced that we have 
every possible evidence for their truth and divine authority, 
which can be reasonably expected or desired. 
_ L._No one, who believes that there is a God, and that He 
is a Being of infinite power, wisdom, and knowledge, can 
reasonably deny that He can, i: ne thinks fit, make a revela- 
tion of himself and of his will to men, in an extraordinary 
way, different from the discoveries made by men themselves, 
in the mere natural and ordinary use of their own powers. 
And as the works of creation prove that He is a being of in- 
finite power and goodness, so we may be assured that He 
who has given us the power of communicating our ideas to 
each other, cannot be at a loss for some proper method, by 
which to make it apparent to his rational creatures, that it is 
fZe who speaks to them. To admit the existence of a God 
and to deny Him such a power, is a glaring contradiction. 

Since it cannot reasonably be denied, that it is PossIBLE 
for God to reveal His Will to mankind, let us, in the next 
place, consider, which is most probable and agreeable to the 
notions we have of Him, whether he should or should not 
make such a revelation. Now, if any credit be due to the 

eneral sense of mankind in every age, we shall scarcely 
find one, that believed the existence of a God, who did not 
likewise believe, that some kind of communication subsisted 
between God and man. This was the foundation of all the 
religious rites and ceremonies, which every nation pretended 
to receive from their deities. Hence also the most celebrated 
legislators of antiquity, as Zoroaster, Minos, Pythagoras, 
Solon, Lycurgus, and others, all thought it necessary to pro- 
fess some intercourse with heaven, in order to give the 

eater sanction to their laws and institutions, notwithstand- 
ing many of them were armed with secular power. And, 
what gave birth and so much importance to the pretended 
oracles, divinations, and aun ance of ancient times, was the 
conscious sense entertained by mankind, of their own igno- 
rance, and of their need of a supernatural illumination, as 
well as the persuasion that the gods had a perpetual inter- 
course with men, and by various means gave them intelli- 
gence of future things. ie, : 

The probability and desirableness of a divine revelation fur- 
ther appear from this circumstance, that some of the ancient 
philosophers, particularly Socrates and Plato (though they did 
not helicve the pretences to revelation made by their priests), 
yet confessed that they stood in need of a divine revelation, 
to instruct them in matters which were of the utmost conse- 
quence; and expressed their strong expectation that such a 
tevelation would, at some future time, be vouchsafed, as 
should dispel the cloud of darkness in which they were in- 
volved. ! 

From the preceding remarks and considerations, we are 
authorized to infer, that a divine revelation is not only pro- 
bable and desirable, but also absolutely Necussary. In 
fact, without such revelation, the history of past ages have 
shown, that mere human reason canmot attain to any certain 
knowledge of God or of his will, of happiness, or of a future 
state. Contemplate the most pete? nations of antiquity ; 
and. you will find them plunged in the grossest darkness and 
barbarism on these subjects. Though the works of nature 





sufficiently evidence a Deity, yet the world made so little use 
of their reason, that they saw not God, where even by the im- 
pressions of himself he was easy to be found. Ignorance 
and superstition overspread the world ; the ancients conceived 
the parts of nature to be animated by distinct principles, and, 
in worshipping them, lost sight of the Supreme Being. The 
number of deities emaiael inereased; the grossest. and 
most sanguinary idolatry prevailed ; human sacrifices were 
universal; the vilest stakenities were practised under the 
name of religion; and the heathen temples were commonly 
places of prostitution, from which many of them derived a 
considerable revenue. All men, indeed, under pain of dis- 
peaeng the gods, frequented the temples, and offered sacri- 

ces: but the priests made~it not their business to zach 
them virtue. So long as the’ people were punctual 11 their 
attendance on the religious ceremonies of their country, the 

riests assured them that the gods were propitious, and they 
ooked no further. It cannot, therefore, excite surprise, that 
religion was every where distinguished from, and preferred 
to, virtue; and that a contrary course of thinking and acting 
proved fatal to the individual who professed it. 

If we advert to the doctrines and practices inculcated by 
the ancient philosophers, who professed to teach the know- 
ledge of virtue, we shall find the light of reason enveloped in 
equal obscurity. There was, indeed, a very small number 
of these, who were comparatively wise and good men ; who 
entertained more correct notions of morality and religion 
than the rest of mankind; and preserved themselves, to a 
certain degree, unpolluted from the world. Yet these were 
never able to effect any considerable change in the prevailing 
principles and manners of their respective countrymen ; their 
precepts being delivered to their own immediate pupils, and 
not to the lower orders of people, who constitute the great 
mass of society. Further, the moral systems of the philoso- 

hers were too refined for the common people: about them, 
indeed, the Stoics gave themselves no trouble, but seem to 
have considered them as little better than beasts; and even 
those moral truths, which the philosophers were able to 
prove and explain to others with sufficient clearness and 
plainness, they had not sufficient authority to enforce in prac- 
tice. At the same time they entertained the most imperfect 
and erroneous notions relative to the nature of the Divine Be- 
ing, his attributes and worship, and the duties and obliga- 
tions of morality. _ 

Thus, they were ignorant of the true account of the crea- 
tion of the world, of the origin of evil, and of the cause of the 
depravity and misery which actually exist among mankind, 
and which they acknowledged and deplored. he van 
rant were they of any method, ordained and established by 
the Almighty, by which a reconciliation could be effected be- 
tween God and man, and divine mercy could be exercised 
without the violation of his attribute of justice. ‘They were, 
moreover, ignorant—at least they taught nothing of divine 
grace and assistance towards our attainment of virtue and 
perseverance init. Their notions of the true nature of hap- 

iness were dark and confused; and they had dark and 
imperfect notions of the immortality of the soul, and of the 
certainty of a future state of rewards and punishments: for, 
alihouse their poets fancied an elysium anda hell, and men- 
tion the appearance of the ghosts of departed men, In a Visl- 


ble form, and as retaining their former shapes in the shades 
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-below, yet these were regarded rather as well-contrived Te- 
straints for the vulgar, than as articles of their own belief. 
Consequently, they had no perfect scheme of moral rules for 
piety and good manners; indeed they were grossly ignorant 
of moral duties. Thus we find several sects esteeming 7e- 
venge not only lawful but praiseworthy ; self-murder, as a 
proof of a able mind ; and the love of applause, as the great- 
est incentive to the practice of virtue : at the same time they 
countenanced, both 5 arguments and example} the most fla- 

itious practices. estitute of proper authority to enforce 
the virtues and duties which they did recommend, they had 
no motives powerful enough to overrule strong temptations 
and corrupt inclinations : their own example, instead of Te- 
commending their pees tended to counteract them, for it 
was generally, even in the very best of them, in direct oppo- 
sition to their doctrines; and the detestable vices to which 
many of them were addicted, entirely destroyed the efficacy 
of what they taught. ; 

Lastly, if we advert to the pagan nations of the present 
age, we learn from the unanimous testimony of navigators 
and travellers, that they are enveloped in the grossest igno- 
rance and idolatry; and that their religious worship, doc- 
trines, and practices are equally corrupt: yet they also pos- 
sess the same light of reason which the ancient heathens en- 
joyed. ‘The consideration of .all which facts shows that a 
divine revelation is not only possible and probable, but also 
absolutely necessary to recover mankind out of their univer- 
sal corruption and degeneracy, and to make known to them 
the proper object of their belief and worship, as well as their 
present duties and future expectations.! i 

But notwithstanding this mass of evidence,—especially the 
confessions made by the most distinguished ancient philoso- 
phers, of their need of a revelation,—it has been contended 

the opposers of revelation in modern times, that the book 
of creation or of nature is the only word of God; that phi- 
losophy and right reason are fully sufficient to instruct and 
preserve men in their duty ; and, eee Gk that no divine 
revelation is necessary. But it is certain that this book of 
nature is so far from being universally intelligible or con- 
vincing, that, though the existence of a God may be known 
from it, yet very few of the human race have learned even 
the principles of deism from it. In every age, where the 
Scriptures have been unknown, almost all men (as we have 
shown in the preceding pages) have been gross idolaters. 
How inadequate, indeed, this boasted book of nature is, for 
the purposes of universal instruction, is evident from the fact, 
that it requires translators, expositors, and preachers, as well 
as the Bible: but the bulk of mankind have neither time, 
money, nor inclination, to become astronomers themselves, 
nor to attend on the lectures of astronomers, supposing them 
to become preachers. ‘The book of nature is an excellent 
book, but there are few indeed who understand it, while the 
Bible instructs the peasant as well as the philosopher in mo- 
ral and heclosical knowledge; and the contradictory and 
discordant speculations of the enemies of divine revelation,2 
both in religion and morals, only prove that such a revela- 
tion (if it had not already been given) is as absolutely neces- 
Sary now as ever it was. 

Il. Such a revelation the Scriptures profess to be: but, 
are we certain—considering them simply as writings pro- 
fessing to be the productions of certain men—that they are 
GENUINE, that is, actually written by the persons to whom 
the different books are ascribed, and whose names they bear, 
and AUTHENTIC, that is, that they relate matters of fact as they 
really happened? The result of our investigation of these 
important questions is sufficient to satisfy the mind of every 
reasonable and candid inquirer. 

N o nation, indeed, in the world, can be more certain of the 
genuineness and authenticity of any of their public acts and 
records, which have been preserved with the utmost care, 
than we are of the genuineness and authenticity of the writ- 
ings, called the Scriptures, which are now in our hands. 
For, in the first place, the manner in which they have been 
transmitted to us, resembles that in which other genuine 
books and true histories have been conveyed down to pos- 
terity, and the most acute adversaries of the Scriptures have 
never been able to invalidate or to disprove the fact of their 
being so transmitted tous.’ Secondly, the language and style 
of writing, both in the Old and New Testaments, are such as 


4 The details of evidence, on which the foregoing conclusions are formed 
are given in chap. i. pp. 1o5—22. supra. : 

& See pp. 22—27. supra. 

2 For the transmission of the Old Testament, see chap. ii. sect. i. pp. 29 
—31; and for the New Testament, see sect. ii. pp. 4048. : 
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prove them to have been composed at the time and by the 
persons to whom they are ascribed, and, consequently, that 
they are both genuine and authentic. Thirdly, such a mul- 
titude of minutely particular circumstances of time, place, 

ersons, &c. is mentioned in the books of the Old and N ew 
Testaments as affords a clear and se eae nh proof of 
their genuineness and authenticity. No forged or false ac- 
counts of things superabound thus in peculiarities: in fact, 
no forger would mention so great a number’ of particulars, 
since this would be to put into his reader’s hands so many 
criteria by which to detect him; nor cow/d any forger or ree 
later of falsehoods produce such minute details. | It is easy 
to conceive how faithful records, kept from time to time b 
persons concerned in the transactions, should contain suc 
minute particulars of time, place, persons, &c. But it would 
be a work of the highest invention, and greatest streteh of 
genius, to raise from nothing such numberless particulars as 
are almost every where to be met with in the books of the 
Old and New Testaments ;—>particulars, the falsehood of 
which would most assuredly have been detected by the per- 
sons most interested in detecting them if they had been 
forged, but whose acquiescence with them, as well as their 
obedience to the injunctions contained in these books, are 
conclusive evidence in favour of their genuineness and au- 
thenticity, abundantly sufficient to convince every candid 
inquirer.* Fourthly, the moral impossibility of the books of 
the Old and New Testaments being forgeries is an additional 
evidence of their genuineness and authenticity: for it is im- 
possible to establish forged writings as authentic, in an. 
place where there are persons sone inclined and well 
qualified to detect the fraud. If the books of the Old Testa- 
ment be forgeries, they must have been invented either by 
Gentiles, by Jews, or by Christians. By the Gentiles they 
could not have been invented, because they were alike igno- 
rant of the history and sacred rites of the Hebrews, who most 
unquestionably would never have given their approbation to 
writings invented by them. It is equally certain that they 
are not the fabrication of the Jews, because they contain vari- 
ous difficult precepts and laws, and also relate all the idola- 
tries and crimes of that people, and the very severe punish- 
ments inflicted on them by God. Now all these discreditable 
facts would not be comprised in those books if they had been 
invented by the Jews. And the Christians could not have 
forged the books of the Old Testament, because these were 
extant long before the Christian name had any existence.§ 
Equally impossible is it, that the books of the New Testa- 
ment could have been forged; for the Jews were the most 
violent enemies of Christianity: they put its Founder to 
death ; and both Jews and Gentiles persecuted his disciples 
with implacable fury; and they were anxious to stifle 
the new religion in its birth. If the writings of the New 
Testament had been forged, would not the Jews have dee 
tected the imposture? Is there a single instance on record, 
where a few individuals have imposed a history upon the 
world against the testimony of a whole nation? Would the 
inhabitants of Palestine have received the Gospels, if they 
had not had sufficient evidence that Jesus Christ really ap- 
Loe among them, and performed the miracles ascribed to 

im? Or would the churches at Rome or at Corinth have 
pace the epistles addressed to them as the genuine 
works of Paul, if he had never preached among them? Or, 
supposing any impostor to have attempted the invention and 
distribution of writings under his name, or the names of the 
other apostles, is it possible that they could have been re- 
ceived without contradiction in all the Christian eommuni- 
ties of the three several quarters of the globe? We might as 
well attempt to prove that the history of the reformation is 
the invention of historians, and that no revolution happened 
in Great Britain during the seventeenth century, or in France 
during the eighteenth century, and the first fifteen years ot 
the nineteenth century.’ 

Ill. But, have the books of the Old and New Testaments 
been transmitted to us ENTIRE and UNCoRRUPTED ? We answer 
in the affirmative, and upon evidence the most satisfactory 
that can possibly be required. or, if they had been cor 
rupted, such corruptions must have been introduced either by 
Christians or by Jews. 


4: See p. 31. supra, for the language and style of th 
pp. & 49, Jor noe of Oar coment j Se ee 
5 See pp. . supra, for the Old Testament, especiall - 38—38, 
ae Pentateuch, agtins whieh oe efforts ie inode Debeltvers are stay 
irected, as the surest way to undermine the N, ‘ it; SO DI 
49—52, for the New Testament. eva Rouen end ayer 
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1. With regard to the Old Testament, the silence of the 
Tews (who would not fail to have noticed the attempt 
.f it had beeff made) is a clear proof that it was never cor- 
rupted by the Christians. And if the Jews had either muti- 
lated. or corrupted these writings, they would have expunged 
whatever militated against the character or honour of their 
nation: but the silence of the prophets before the time of 
Christ, as well as of Christ and his apostles, fully proves 
that no obliteration or corruption had then been attempted. 
The constant reading of their sacred books in public and in 
private (which were at once the rule of their faith and of 
their political constitution), and the numerous copies both of 
the original as well as of the Septuagint version, together 
with the numerous sects and parties into which the Jews 
were divided after their canon was closed, and the reverence 
of every party for their law, all concur to render any attempt 
at falsification improbable and impossible before the time of 
Christ; and after that event, the same books being in the 
hands of the Christians, these would instantly have detected 
the malice and frauds of the Jews, if they endeavoured to 
accomplish such a design.) . 

4, Hiqually satisfactory is the evidence for the integrity 
and incorruptness of the New Testament, in any thing ma- 
terial. For the contents of its several books are precisely 
the same now, as they were in the two first centuries ; to 
which fact we may add, that the multiplication of copies, 
which were read both in public and in private, the reverence 
of the Christians for these writings, the silence of their 
acutest enemies, who would most assuredly have charged 
them with the attemptif it had been made, and the agree- 
ment of all the manuscripts and versions extant, are all so 
many proofs of the integrity and incorruptness of the New 
Testament ; which are further attested by the agreement with 
it of all the quotations from it which occur in the writings 
of Christians from the earliest age to the present times.2_ It 
is true that certain books are cited, or referred to in the Old 
and New Testaments, which are not now extant: but an 
examination in detail of those books? (which does not admit 
of abridgment) has shown that none of the genuine or ca- 
nonical books of Scripture have been lost. 

IV. Not less satisfactory is the evidence for the credibility 
of the writers of the books of the Old and New Testaments. 
For, in the jirst place, they were so many in number, and 
lived at such a distance of time and place from each other, 
that, if they had been impostors (which their disinterested- 
ness, integrity, and impartiality prove them 7of to have been), 
it would have been impracticable for them to contrive and to 
carry on a forgery without being detected. And as they 
neither would nor could deceive the world, so they neither 
could nor would be deceived themselves. Every page, in- 
deed, of these books proves that the writers of them Sad a 
perfect knowledge of the subjects which they have recorded ; 


and their moral character, though rigidly tried, was never 
Secondly, if there 


impeached by their keenest opponents.* L 
had been any falsehood in the account of such transactions 


as were generally known, it would have been easily de- 
tected : for these accounts were Gaorm among the people 


who witnessed the events related by the historians, and who 


could easily have detected fraud or falsehood, if any such 
there had been, but who did not attempt to question either 


the reality of the facts or the fidelity of the narrators. 


Thirdly, the credibility of the authors of the Old and New 
Testaments is further attested by the principal facts contained 


in them being confirmed by certain ordinances or monuments 
of great celebrity, which were instituted among Jews and 


Christians for the express purpose of commemorating par- 
ticular facts or events in their respective histories, at the very 


time when those events took place, and which have subsisted 


from that time to the present day, wherever either Jews or 
Christians are to be found; but which ordinances most 
assuredly would not have been thus observed, in commemo- 
To this consideration we may 


ration of fictitious events. 
add, that the wonderful establishment and prone en of 
Christianity is a most convincing proof of t 

establishes ; which was spread far and wide, by the force 
of truth that accompanied the preaching of the Gospel, and 
which has continued to spread, even to the present time, 
notwithstanding all the persecutions and oppositions which 


« See pp. 52—54. supra. z 

3 See pp. 54, 55. supra. 

+ See chapter iii. sects i. Pp. 59—68. supra. 

>» See pp. 60—62. supra, for the Old Testament, and pp. 62-67. for the 
New Testament. 
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it has experienced from its numerous, powerfu., and most 
bitter enemies.6 Nothing, indeed, but the plainest matter 
of fact could induce so many thousands of prejudiced and 
persecuted Jews, to embrace the humiliating and self-deny- 
ing doctrines and Bien of the Gospel, which they heldin 
such detestation and abhorrence. Nor could any thing but 
the clearest evidence, arising from undoubted truth, make 
multitudes of lawless and luxurious heathens, receive, follow, 
and transmit to posterity, the doctrine and writings of the 
apostles : espenially at a time when the vanity of their pree 
tensions to miracles, and to the gift of tongues, could be so 
easily discovered, 1f they had been impostors ;—at a time 
when the profession of Christianity exposed persons of all 
ranks and ages to the greatest contempt and to the most im- 
minent danger. Further, an additional testimony is furnished 
to the credibility, truth, and genuineness of the Scriptures, 
by their agreement with profane history, both natural and 
civil,’ and by the existence of various coins, medals, and 
ancient marbles,® which attest the reality and truth of many 
of the facts therein recorded: in short, no history in the 
world is confirmed by such various and concurrent testimo- 
nies as that related in the Bible. 

V. Moreover, that the Scriptures are not merely entitled 
to be received as credible, but also as containing the revealed 
will of God,—in other words, that they are DIVINELY IN- 
SPIRED,—we have evidence of various kinds, amounting tc 
moral demonstration. For their sacred origin is evinced by 
the most illustrious attestations, viz. miracles and prophecy, 
which carry with them the most manifest proofs at a divine 
interposition ; and which it cannot reasonably be supposed 
that the Almighty would ever give, or permit to be given, to 
an imposture. The miracles were instantaneously and 

ublicly performed before multitudes, both friendly and 

ostile to the persons by whom they were wrought; they 
were sensible and easy to be observed. Memorials were 
instituted at the time many of them were performed, which 
continue to be observed to the present time ;—a manifest 
proof this, of the reality of those miracles, which the bitter- 
est enemies of the Gospel, who witnessed them, could never 
gainsay or deny, though they vainly attempted to evade 
them.2 The prophecies, also, were delivered during a lon 
succession of ages by persons who lived at different an 
distant times; they were so numerous, so particular both 
with respect to nations and individuals, so opposite and ap- 

arently so irreconcileable, that no human wisdom could 
have devised them, no human power could accomplish them. 
Many of the predictions, which are found in the Old Testa- 
ment, foretold unexpected changes in the distribution of 
earthly power. And whether they announced the fall of 
flourishing cities, or the ruin of mighty empires, the event 
has minutely corresponded with the prediction. To mention 
a few instances :—Nineveh is so completely destroyed, that 
its site is not and cannot be known ;—Babylon is made “a 
desolation for ever, a possession for the bittern, and pools of 
water:”—Tyre, all voyagers and travellers concur in stating, 
is become “like the top of a rock, a place for fishers to 
spread their nets upon ;”—and Egypt is “a base kingdom, 
the basest of the kingdoms,” and still tributary, and in a 
state of the most abject servitude to strangers. But the 
great object of the ais of the Old Testament is the 
redemption of mankind. This, as soon as Adam’s fall had 
made it necessary, the mercy of God was pleased to foretell. 
And, as the time for its accomplishment drew near, the pre- 
diction concerning it gradually became so clear, that almost 
every circumstance in the life and character of the most ex- 
traordinary personage that ever appeared among men was 
most distinctly foretold. ‘The connection of the predictions 
belonging to the Messiah, with those which are confined to 
the Jewish people, give additional force to the argument 
from prophecy ; affording a strong proof of the intimate 
union which subsists between the two dispensations of Moses 
and of Jesus Christ, and equally precluding the artful pre- 
tensions of human imposture, and the daring opposition of 
human power. The plan of prophecy was so wisely con- 
stituted, that the pascicn and prejudices of the Jews, instead 
of fies: fulfilled it, and rendered the person whom 
they regarded, the suffering and crucified Saviour, who had 
been promised. It is worthy of remark, that most of these 
predictions were delivered nearly and some of them more 


6 See pp. 67, 68. supra. 

1 See a . lil. Ree. ii. §1. pp. 69—78. for the Old Testament, and §2. pp 
78—87. for the New Testament. 

® See chap. iii. sect. ii. §3. pp: 88—92. supra. 

® See chap. iv. sect. ii. pp. 9S—119. supra. 
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than three thousand years ago. Any one of them is sufficient 
to indicate a prescience more than human : but the collective 
force of all taken together is such, that nothing more can be 
necessary to prove the interposition of ommiscience, than the 
establishment of their authenticity ; and this, even at so re- 
mote a period as the present, we have already seen, is placed 
beyond all doubt. : 
esides these external attestations, the Scriptures have the 

most excellent internal characters of truth and goodness 
(which prove their divine origin and inspiration), in the 
sublimity, excellence, and sanctity of the doctrines and moral 
precepts which they deliver, and their admirable adaptation 
to the actual state and wants of mankind ;2—in the yao 
and connection that subsist between all the parts of whic 
they consist ;3—in their wonderful preservation, notwith- 
standing all the attempts which were made by their enemies 
to destroy them ;‘—and, finally, in their admirable tendency 
(which is demonstrated by the effects which are invariably 

roduced wherever the Scriptures are cordially and sincerely 
Eeteved) to promote the glory of God and the good of man- 
kind, and the cause of virtue and righteousness in the world, 
and to prepare men by a life of faith and holy obedience 
upon earth for the eternal enjoyment of God in heaven.’ To 
which we may add the infinite superiority, in every respect, 
of the Christian Revelation over every other religion which 
has ever been in the world.® 

Upon the whole, we have such a number of evidences of 
the truth of the Scriptures as no man can resist, who duly 
and impartially considers them; and it is to the wilful igno- 
rance of those evidences that we are to ascribe that infidelity 
which at present exists in different parts of the world. 

VI. “The Scripture,” as a late eminent prelate’ has 
justly remarked, “is not a plan of Christianity finished with 
minute accuracy, to instruct men as in something altogether 
new, or to excite a vain admiration and applause; but it is 
somewhat unspeakably nobler and more extensive, compre- 
hending in the grandest and most magnificent order, along 
with every essential of that plan, the various dispensations 
of God to mankind, from the formation of this earth to the 
consummation of all things.”—* Other books may afford us 
much entertainment and much instruction, may gratify our cu- 
riosity, may delight our imagination, may improve our under- 
standings, may calm our passions, may exalt our sentiments, 
may even improve our hearts. But they have not, they can- 
not have, that authority in what they affirm, in what they 
require, in what they promise and threaten, which the Scrip- 
tures have. There is a peculiar weight and energy in them 
which is not to be found in any other writings. ‘Their de- 
nunciations are more awful, their convictions stronger, their 
consolations more powerful, their counsels more authentic, 
their warnings more alarming, their expostulations more pe- 
netrating. There are passages in them throughout so sublime, 
so pathetic, full of such energy and force upon the heart and 
conscience, yet without the least appearance of labour and 
study for that purpose; indeed, the design of the whole is so 
noble, so well suited to the sad condition of human kind; the 
morals have in them such purity and dignity ; the doctrines, so 
many of them above reason, yet so ecloctly reconcileable 
with it; the expression is so majestic, yet familiarized with 
such easy sinehee that, the more we read and study these 
writings, with pious dispositions and judicious attention, the 
more we shall see and feel of the hand of God in them.” Thus 
are the Scriptures the only rule of our faith and standard of 
our lives; and thus do they point out to us the only way by 
which to attain solid comfort, peace, and happiness. “ But 
that which stamps upon them the highest value, that which 
renders them, strictly speaking, inestimable, and distinguishes 
them from all other books in the world, is this, that they, 
and they only, contain the words of eternal life. G ohn vi. 68.) 
In this respect every other book, even the noblest composi- 
tions of man, must fail; they cannot give us that which we 
most want, and what is of infinitely more importance to us 
than all other things put together—zrerNaL LIFE. 

“‘This we must look for nowhere but in Scripture. It 


3 See chap. iv. sect. iii. pp. 123—126. supra, for a view of the prophecies 
respecting nations, and pp. 126—129. for those relative to the Messiah; and 
pp. 129—132. for predictions delivered by Christ and his apostles ; and the 
Appendix, No. VI. chap. ii. sect. ili. infra, for the predictions of Jesus 
Christ concerning the destruction of Jerusalem, and the propagation of 
Christianity, &c. 

2 See chap. v. sect. i. pp. 142, 143. supra. 

3 See chap. v. sect. ii. p. 167. supra. 

4 See chap. v. sect. iii. p. 165. supra. 

5 See chap. v. sect. iv. pp. 169—177. supra. 

6 See chap. v. sect. v. PP. 177—180. supra. 

* Archbishop Secker, Works, vol. iii. pp. 310, 311. 
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is there, and there only, that we are informed, from autho- 
rity, of the immortality of the soul, of a pales resurrection 
from the dead, of a future judgment, of a state of eternal 
happiness to the good, and of eternal Tey to the bad. It 
is there we are made acquainted with the fall of our first pa- 
rents from a state of innocence and happiness; with the 
guilt, corruption, and misery which this sad event brought 
on all their posterity; which, together with their own per- 
sonal and voluntary transgressions, rendered them obnoxious 
to God’s severest punishments. But to our inexpressible 
comfort, we are further told in this divine book, that God is 
full of mercy, compassion, and goodness; that he is not ex- 
treme to mark what is done amiss; that he willeth not the 
death of a sinner, but rather that he should turn from his 
wickedness and save his soul alive. In pity, therefore, to 
mankind, he was pleased to adopt a measure, which should 
at once satisfy his justice, show his extreme abhorrence of 
sin, make a sufficient atonement for the sins of the whole 
world, and release all, who accepted the terms proposed to 
them, from the punishment they had deserved. This was 
nothing less than the death of his Son Jesus Christ, whom 
he sent into the world to take our nature upon him, to teach 
us a most holy, pure, and benevolent religion, to reform us 
both by his precept and example; and, lastly, to die for our 
sins, and to rise again for our justification. By him and his 
evangelists and apostles we are assured, that if we ae 
repent of our sins, and firmly believe in him and his Gospel, ~ 
we shall, for the sake of his sufferings and his righteousness, 
have all our transgressions forgiven and blotted out;—shall 
be justified, that is, considered as innocent in the sight of 
God;—shall have the assistance of his Holy Spirit for our 
future conduct ;—and, if we persevere to the end in a uniform 
Cnotgt from the infirmity of our nature, imperfect) obe- 

ience to all the laws of Christ, we shall, through his merits, 
be rewarded with everlasting glory in the life to come.’8 
Thus do the Holy Scriptures contain “all things necessary 
to salvation; so that whatsoever is not read therein, nor ma 
be proved thereby, is not to be ree of any man, that it 
should be believed as an article of the faith, or be thought 
requisite or necessary to salvation.’’ 

II. Such, then, being the utility, excellence, and perfec- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures, since they are not merely the 
best guide we can consult, but the only one that can make us 
wise unto salvation, it becomes the indispensable duty of all 
carefully and constantly to peruse these sacred oracles, that 
roe them they may become ‘perfect, thoroughly fur- 
nished to every good work.’!0 This, indeed, is not only 
agreeable to the divine command," and to the design of the 
Scriptures, but is further commended to us by the practice 
of the church in ancient,!? and in modern times, and by the 
prenions promise made by Him who cannot lie, to all true 

elievers, that ‘they shall ad/ be taught of God.”!3 What 
time is to be appropriated for this purpose, must ever depend 
upon the circumstances of the individual. It is obvious that 
some time ought daily to be devoted to this important study, 
and that it should be undertaken with devout simplicity and 
humility ; prosecuted with diligence and attention;!¢ accom- 
panied by prayer for the divine aid and teaching ;1° together 


8 Bishop Porteus, Lectures on St. Matthew, vol. i. pp. 18. 21. 

8 Article vi. ofthe United Church of Great Britain and Ireland. The suf- 
ficiency of Scripture is ably illustrated by Bishop Temline (Elements of 
Christian Theology, vol. ii. pp. 1909—196.); by Bishop Vanmildert (Bampton 
Lect. pp. 61—76.), by Dr. Edwards, in his “Discourse concerning the Au- 
thority, Style, and Perfection of the Books of the Old and New Testament,” 
vol. iil. pp. 1—44., and_most elaborately by Archbishop Tillotson in his 
“Rule of Faith,” especially part iv. sect. ii. To these works the student is 
referred, who is desirous of investigating this important topic. 

10 2Tim. iii. 17. 11. SEARCH THE Scriptures, John v. 39. 

12 Psal. cxix. 24. Acts xvii. LL. 2Tim. iii. 15. Psal. i. 2. 

13 Isa. liv. 13. Jer. xxxi. 31. John vi. 45. Heb. viii. 11. and John xvi. 13. 
Luke xi. 13. Eph. i. 17. ‘The Revelation of the Holy Ghost inspireth the 
true meaning of the Scripture to us: in truth, we cannot without it attain 
true saving knowledge.” Second Homily of the Scripture.—“Quo etiam 
spiritu scripture fact sunt, eo spiritu legi desiderant, ipso etiam intelli- 
gende sunt. Nunquam ingredieris in sensum Pauli, donec usu bone in- 
tentionis in lectione ejus, et studio assidue meditationis, spiritum ejus im 
biberis. Nunquam intelliges David,donec ipsa experientia ipsos Psalmorum 
affectus indueris. Sicque de reliquis.” St. Bernard. Epist. ad Fratres 
Tene ‘ b 

16 ithout attention,” says a pious but neglected writer of the 
teenth century, ‘all books are alike, and all catiaily insignificant ; for he 
that adverts not to the sense of what he reads, the wisest discourses signify 
no more to him, than the most exquisite music does to a man perfectly 
deaf. The letters and syllables ofthe Bible are no more sacred than those 
of another book: itis the sense and meaning only that is divinely inspired 
and he that considers only the former, may as well entertain himself witi 
the spelling-book.” Lively Oracles, sect. viii, § 25. i 

18 ‘Though the natural man may well enough apprehend the letter and 
grammatical sense of the word, yet its power and energy—that insinuative, 
persuasive force whereby it works upon our hearts,is peculiar to the Spirit ; 
and, therefore, without his aids the Scripture, while it lies open before our 
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with a sinccre desire to know and perform the will of God, 
and, laying aside all prejudice, to follow the Scriptures 
wherever conviction may lead our minds. For it is indubita- 
ble, that persons of piety, who are anxiously desirous of the 
knowledge of divine truth, are aided by the Spirit of God in 
searching out the meaning of Scripture, particularly in such 
subjects as have an especial reference to faith and religious 
practice. ! = 

In order, however, to study the Scriptures aright, it should 
be recollected that they are not to be contemplated as one 
entire book or treatise. “The knowledge of divine truth is, 
indeed, perfectly distinct from human science, in that it 
emanates immediately from the fountain of Infinite Wisdom. 
Yet has it this in common with human science, that it is 
made by its heavenly Author to flow through the channel of 
human instruction. While, therefore, we receive it not as the 
word of men, but as it is in truth the Word of God (1 Thess. 
ii. 13.), we must nevertheless examine it as it is delivered 
to us, clothed in the language of men, and subject to the 
general rules of human composition. The deference due to 
it as a divine production does not interfere with this province 
of human learning; it only exacts submission with respect 
to the subject matter of the revelation, to which the critical 
pase Saar is entirely subordinate.’”2 

But besides the paramount importance of the contents of 
the Holy Scriptures, a further motive to the diligent study 
of them presents itself, in the facilities that are offered to us 
for this purpose by the numerous publications on the criti- 
cism and interpretation of the Bible, which have appeared at 
different times, and whose most valuable precepts it is the 
design of the present work to concentrate. In fact, “a will- 
ingness to know and to do the will of God, implies a will- 
ingness to resort to all necessary helps for advancement in 
the truth, and for security against error.”? The value of 
such helps was never questioned, except by those who chose 
to despise what they did not possess. ‘* They are of dis- 
tinguished value in theology; but then, like every thing 
else that is excellent, they have their province. While they 
are supreme in the concerns of human investigation, they are 
subordinate in those of divine. They cannot communicate a 
right disposition of heart, nor can they compensate for its 
absence. Like the armour of the ancient warrior, if the 
native vigour of the frame can wield them with alertness and 
skill, they are his defence and ornament: but if this vigour 
be wanting, they are of no advantage whatever; they become, 
on the contrary, a burden and an incumbrance.” 

With regard to the order to be pursued in reading the 
Seriptures, it may be sufficient to remark, that it will be 
desirable to peruse those books first which are written in the 
plainest style, and, consequently, are best adapted to the 
capacity of the mind; and afterwards to roceed gradually 
from the easier books to such as are more difficult, and espe- 
cially to read those in succession which are of parallel argu- 
ment; from the New Testament to the Old, and from the 
simpler books to such as are more abstruse. 

‘urther, as it is of importance to understand the several 
dispensations given by God to mankind, besides this elemen- 
tary reading of the Scriptures, it is necessary that they be 
studied according to the historical order of time. This mode 
of reading the Bible will at once help both the memory and 
the judgment: it will also discover to us those connections 
and dependencies which are otherwise undiscernible. Many 
chapters and books of Scripture are out of their proper place, 
according to the order of time; which if put in their proper 
chronological order in the course of our reading, would reflect 
not a little light upon each other. 

Thus, in the book of Genesis, with which the Bible com- 
mences, we have a continued history from the creation of the 
world down to the death of the patriarch Joseph. Next to 
that, in order of time, lies the narrative contained in the book 
of Job (if, indeed, it be not the first written book), in which 
we meet with several vestiges of the patriarchal theology, as 
recorded ir. Genesis, but with no references to any 0 the 


eyes, may still be as a book that is sealed (Isa. xxix. 11.), and be as ineffec- 
tive as if the characters were illegible.” Lively Oracles, sect. vill. $24, 

1 Non est dubitandum, viros pios et veritatis divine cupidos adjuvari a 
Spiritu Dei in scrutando Scripture sensu, in iis quidem rebus que pro- 
prié ad fidem et mores pertinent.—Ernesti Institutio Interpretis Novi Tes- 
tamenti, p- 25. -Lipsie, 1792.—Though the truth of God receives not testi- 
mony from men, it is pleasing to observe it thus expressly recognised by 
men of such intellectual greatness as John Augustus Ernesti; who is ad- 
mitted to have been one of the most erudite and elegant scholars of modern 
Germany. , 

2 Bishop Vanmildert’s Bampton Lectures, p. 22. peri 

 [bid, p. 41. The whole of his second sermon, on the moral qualifications 
requisite for a right apprehension of the Sacred Word, is truly excellent. 
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succeeding parts of the sacred history. Then comes the 
book of Exodus, which gives an account of the deliverance 
of the Jews from their Egyptian bondage, and the erection 
of the tabernacle for the service of God; from which taber- 
nacle He gave those ordinances for his service, which are 
related in the book of Leviticus. After these ordinances had 
been issued, the Israelites performed those journeyings of 
which we have an account, together with the incidents that 
befell them in each, in the book of Numbers. When their 
wanderings in the Desert of Arabia were drawn to a close, 
Moses, shortly before his departure, recapitulated and ex- 
plained the preceding laws and ordinances to them, as re- 
corded in the book of Deuteronomy. The settlement of the 
Israelites in the land of Canaan, and the coincident circum- 
stances, under the command of Joshua, the successor of 
Moses, are narrated in the book which bears his name; and 
of their succeeding history we have an account in the book 
of Judges. But the history contained in the two books of 
Samuel, of the Kings, and of the Chronicles, is so interwo- 
ven, that it requires very considerable attention to develope 
it; and, unless the different synchronisms be carefully at- 
tended to, and the several psalms and prophecies, previously 
to the Babylonish captivity, be also interwoven in the order 
of time, it will be extremely difficult (not to say impractica- 
ble) critically to understand the sacred history. #ffer the 
captivity, the affairs of the Jews are continued by Ezra 
Esther, and Nehemiah, in whose narratives the predictions 
of Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi (by whom the canon was 
closed), ought in like manner to he interwoven, together with 
such of the aa as manifestly appear, from internal 
evidences, to have been composed subsequently to the cap- 
tivity.* 

in the New Testament, the four evangelists have given 
us, in so many memoirs, an historical relation of the life and 
actions of Jesus Christ, which is the same in substance, 
but different in many particulars. Now, if their several nar- 
ratives be digested and arranged into one, in the order of time, 
this would throw much light upon various passages, which 
in a detached state appear difficult to be understood.’ ‘The 
book of the Acts of the Apostles also gives us a short history 
of the Church, from Christ’s ascension, together with the 
propagation of the Gospel by the apostles, and especially of 
the sufferings and labours of Peter and Paul. The insertion 
of the different apostolical epistles according to the several 
times and seasons when they were written (so far at least 
as we can collect them from attending circumstances), woulc 
further be of sreat use, to enable us the better to understand 
them.6 The book of the Revelation of St. John, which closes 
the canon of Scripture, gives a prophetical history of the 
church to the end of the world; and, of course, must be 
studied by itself. 

“T can speak it from experience,” says the celebrated 
Erasmus,’ “ that there is little benefit to be derived from the 
Scriptures, if they be read cursorily or carelessly; but if a 
man exercise himself therein constantly and conscientiously, 
he shall find such an efficacy in them as is not to be found 
in any other book whatsoever.” —‘ The genuine philosophy 
of Christ,” says the same eminent scholar and critic, ‘ cannot 
be derived from any source so successfully, as from the books 
of the Gospels and the Apostolic Epistles ; in which, if a 
man philosophize with a pious spirit, praying rather than 
arguing, he will find that there is nothing conducive to the 
happiness of man, and the performance of any duty of human 
life, which is not, in some of these writings, laid down, dis- 
cussed, and determined, in a complete and satisfactory man- 
ner.’’8 


« In the second volume of this work the prophetical books are arranged 
in order of times. The author had it in contemplation to have attempted an 
arrangement of the entire Scriptures, on the plan above noticed ; but he has 
happily been anticipated in this laborious undertaking, so far as respects 
the Ola Testament, by the Rev. George Townsend, in his work, entitled 
“The Holy Bible, arranged in Chronological and Historical Order.’ Lon- 
don, 1821, in two volumes, 8vo. See an account of this work infra, in the 
Bibliographical Appendix to vol. ii. [Note to the third edition. ] 

s For an account of the various Harmonies of the Four Gospels, see the 
Bibliographical Appendix to vol. ii. : 

6 Cradock’s Apostolical History, Benson’s History of the first planting of 
Christianity, and Bevan’s Life of the Apostle Paul, and especially the Rev. 
Geo. Townsend’s New Testament arranged in Historical and Chronological 
Order, may here be noticed as particularly useful helps for studying the 
apostolic epistles in the order of time. 

1 Pref. in Paraphr. in Luc. ac oe , 

8 Existimo puram illam Christi philosophiam non aliunde felicius haoriri, 
quam ex evangelicis libris, quam ex apostolicis literis: in quibus si quis pie 
philosophetur, orans magis quam argumentans, nihil esse inveniet, Guod 
ad hominis felicitatem, nihil quod ad ullam hujus vite functionem pertineat, 

uod in his non sit traditum, discussum, et absolutum. Erasmus, cited in 

i. Knox’s Christian Philosophy, p. 295, 2d edit. 
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Criticism, in the more extensive sense of the term, is the 
art of forming a correct judgment concerning any object pro- 
posed to our consideration. In a more restricted sense, par- 
ticularly with reference to the works of ancient authors, it 
was fashionable, for a considerable time, among the literati 
on the continent of Europe, to employ this term as indicating 
merely that kind of labour and judgment which was em- 
ployed in settling the genuineness of the whole or part of 
the text of any author. But the term is now generally used 
in a much more enlarged sense, viz. to indicate any kind of 
labour or judgment, which is occupied either in the literary 
history of the text itself, or in settling or explaining it. To 
the former the German philosophers have given the appella- 
tion of lower criticism; while the latter ies been termed 
higher criticism, because its objects and results are of a much 
more important nature.! In-this latter sense, the term is taken 
in the present volume, which is devoted to the consideration 
of the Criticism and Interpretation of the Holy Scriptures. 


The First part, which treats on Scripture-Criticiam, will 
be found to comprise a concise account of the Languages in 
which the Sacréd Volume is written ; tovéther with a Sketch 
of the Critical History of its Text, and of the several Di- 
visions and Subdivisions of it, which have obtained at dife 
ferent times. The Sources of Sacred Criticism are next 
discussed, including a particular account of the Manuscripts 
of the Old and New Testament, and the History of the 
Ancient Versions of the Scriptures. The nature of Various 
Readings, and the means of determining genuine read- 
ings, are then considered, together with thé Quotations 
from the Old Testament in the New, and the nature and 
different kinds of Harmonies of the Old and New Testa- 
ment. 

In the seconp part the principles and subsidiary means 
of Scripture Interpretation are discussed, together with the 
application of them to the exposition of the Sacred Volume, 
both exegetical and practical. 





PART L 


ON SCRIPTURE-CRITICISM. 


CHAPTER I. 


ON THE LANGUAGES IN WHICH THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS ARE WRITTEN. 


A KNowLepee of the original languages of Scripture is 
of the utmost importance, and thdoed absolutely necessary, 
to him who is desirous of ascertaining the genuine meaning 
of the Sacred Volume. Happily, the means of acquiring 
these languages are now so numerous and easy of access, 
that the student, who wishes to derive his knowledge of the 
Oracles of God from pure sources, can be at no logs for 
guides to direct him in this delightful pursuit. 





SECTION I. 
ON THE HEBREW LANGUAGE. 


{ntroductory remarks on the Oriental or Shemitish lan- 
guages—I. Origin of the Hebrew language.—ll. Historical 
sketch of this language, and of the study of Hebrew.— 
III. And of its characters.—IV. Of the vowel points.— 
V. Hebrew accents. 


Tut languages of Wester Asia, though differing in 
respect to dialect, are radically the same, ona have been so, 
as far back as any historical records enable us to trace them. 
Palestine, Syria, Phenicia, Mesopotamia, Bab lonia, Arabia 
and also Ethiopia are reckoned as the countries, where the 
languages commonly denominated Oriental have been s oken, 
Of late, many critics have rejected the appellation « Orental,’ 
as being too comprehensive, and have substituted that of 
‘ Shemitish,’ a denominative derived from Shem, Against 
this appellation, however, objections of a similar nature may 
be urged ; for no inconsiderable portion of those, who spoke 
the languages in question, were not descendants of Shem. It 
4 Muntinghe, Brevis Expositio Criticeé Vet: Fad. pp. "g Diss 
tons by Prot Stuart, pp. 64, 63. Cleriel Scat t Th a ee 


is matter of indifference which appellation is used, if it be 
first defined. 

The Oriental Languages may be divided into three princi- 
pal dialects, viz. the Aramean, the Hebrew, and the Arabic. 

1. The ramzxan, spoken in Syria, Mesopotamia, and 
Babylonia or Chaldea, is subdivided into the Syriac and 
Chaldee dialects; or, as they are sometimes called, the East 
and West Aramean. 

2. The Hebrew or Canaanitish (Isa. xix. 18.) was spoken 
in Palestine, and probably with little variation in Pheenicia, 
and the Pheenician colonies, as at Carthage and other places. 
The names of the Pheenician and Punic dialects are too few, 
and too much disfigured, to enable us to judge with certain 
how extensively these languages were the same as the dialect 
of Palestine. 

3. The 4Zrabic, to which the Ethiopic bears a special re 
semblance, has, in modern times, a great variety of dialects 
as a spoken language, and is spread over a vast extent of 
country. But, so far as we — acquainted with its former 
state, 1t appears more anciently to have been princi 
limited to Tabi and Ethiopia. : aed 

The Arabic is very rich in forms and words; the S 
so far as it is yet known, is comparatively limited in 
the Hebrew holds a middle place between them, both 
eee of words and variety of forms. 

3esides the preceding dialects, there are many slighter 
variations of language, sometimes distinguished from the 
general names by local appellationg, Thus, the Ephraimites 
could not distinguish between the letters 5 (s) and w (sh) 
as the Hebrews did, in speakino: hence the Ephraimites 
oe — ee of Shibboleth. (Judges xii. 6. 
ehemiah was indignant that part of his coun ( 
speak the language of Ashdod, (Neh. xiii. 232-95.) pore 
The Samaritan Dialect appears to be composed (as one 


jac, 
oth; 
as to 


Sxcr. 1.) 


might expect, see 2 Kings xvii.) of Aramean and Hebrew: 
and the slighter varieties of Arabic are as numerous as the 
provinces where the language is spoken. 

All the Oriental or Shemitish languages are distinouished 
from the Western or European Tongues, in general, by a 
number of peculiar traits, viz. :— 

(1.) Several kinds of guttural letters are found in them, 
which we cannot distinctly mark; and some of which our 
organs are incapable of pronouncing after the age of ma- 


turity. | 5 
(2.) In general, the roots are tri-literal, and of two sylla- 
bles. By far the greater part of the roots are verbs. 


(3.) Pronouns, whether personal or adjective, are, in the 
oblique cases, united in the same word with the noun or 
verb, to which they have a relation. 

4.) The verbs have but two tenses, the past and future ; 
and, in general, there are no optative or Eunaeees moods 
distinctly marked. 

(5.) The genders are only masculine and feminine; and 
these are extended to the verb as well as to the noun. 

_ (6.) For the most part, the cases are marked by preposi- 
tions. Where two nouns come together, the latter of which 
is in the genitive, the first in most cases suffers a change, 
which indicates this state of relation; while the latter noun 
remains unchanged ; that is, the governing noun suffers the 
change, and not the noun governed, 

(7.) To mark the comparative and superlative degrees, no 
special forms of adjectives exist. But from this observation 
the Arabic must be excepted; which for the most 
an extensive form of adjectives, that marks both the com- 
parative and superlative. 

(8.) Scarcely any composite words exist in these languages, 
if we except proper names. 

(9.) Verbs are not only distinguished into active and pas- 
sive by their forms; but additional forms are made, by the 
inflections of the same verb with small variations, to signify 
the cause of action, or the frequency of it, or that it is re- 
flexive, reciprocal, or intensive, &c. 

(10.) All these dialects (the Ethiopic excepted), are writ- 
ten and read from the right hand to the left; the alphabets 
consisting of consonants only, and the vowels being gene- 
rally written above or below the consonants.! 


I. Origin or THE Hesrew LANGUAGE. 


Of all the Oriental Languages, the Hesrew bears marks 
of being the most ancient: in this language the Old Testa- 
ment is written, with the exception of a few words and pas- 
sages which are in the Chaldean dialect, and which are 
specified in sect. iii. p. 31. infra. Numerous appellations 
have, at different times, been given to this language. In 
the Scriptures it is nowhere called Hebrew. This term, as 
it is used in John v. 2. and in several other passages in the 
New Testament, does not refer to the biblical Hebrew, but 
to the Syro-Chaldaic dialect prevalent in Palestine in the 
time of Jesus Christ. In 2 Kings xviii. 26. it is called the 
language of the Jews. In the Targums or Chaldee Para- 

hrases of the Old Testament the appellation—holy tongue— 
1s first applied to it: but the name, by which it is usually 
Ee acaeued, is Hebrew, as being the language of the He- 
brew nation.? 

Concerning the origin of this name there has been con- 
siderable difference of opinion. According to some critics, 
it derived its name from Heber, one of the descendants of 
Shem (Gen. x. 21. 25. xi. 14. 16, 17.): but other learned 
men are of opinion that it is derived from the root may 
jue) to pass over, whence Abraham was denominated the 

ebrew (Gen. xiv. 13.), having passed over the river Eu- 
phrates to come into the Jand of Canaan. This last opinion 
appears to be best founded, from the general fact that the 
most ancient names of nations were appellative. ‘ But, 
whatever extent of meaning was attached to the appellation 
Hebrew, before the time of Jacob, it appears afterwards to 
have been limited only to his posterity, and to be synony- 
mous with Israelite. 

The origin of the Hebrew Language must be dated farther 
back than the period, to which we can trace the appellation 
Hebrew. It is plain, from the names of persons and_places 
in Canaan, that, wherever Abraham sojourned, he found a 
language in which he could easily converse, V1Z. the Hebrew 
or Phenician language.” That this was originally the 
sanguage of Palestine, is evident from the names of nations 


1 Stuart’s Hebrew Grammar, pp. 1, 2. (first edition ) Robinson’s edition 
af Calmet’s ey ee pp. 605—607. 
® Hodge’s Biblical Repertory, vol. ii. p. 293 ~ 
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being appellative, and { om other facts in respect to the 
formation of this dialect. Thus, the West is, in Hebrew, 
(yum), which means the sea, that is, towards the Medi- 
terranean Sea. As the Hebrew has no other proper word for 
west, so it must be evident that the language, in its distine- 
tive and peculiar forms, must have been formed in Pales- 
tine.’ 

The Jewish Rabbins, Jonathan the author of the Chaldee 
Paraphrase, Solomon Jarchi, and Aben-Ezra, have _affirmed 
that Hebrew was the primitive language spoken in Paradise; 
and their opinion has been adopted by Origen, Jerome, 
Augustine, and some other fathers, as well as by some 
modern critics and philologers. Huet, however, and the 
majority of modern critics, are of opinion, that the language 
archon by Adam perished in the confusion of tongues at 
Babel. But it seems highly probable, that if the original 
parents of mankind were placed in Western Asia, they spoke 
substantially the language which has for more than fifty 
centuries pervaded that country. Without adopting, there- 
fore, the hypothesis just stated, which rests only on bare 
probabilities, we may observe, that the Hebrew is the most 
ancient of all the languages in the world; at least we know 
of none that is older: that it is not improbable that it was 
the general language of men at the dispersion; and, how 
ever it might have subsequently been altered and improved, 
that it appears to be the original of all the languages, ot 
rather dialects, which have since arisen in the world.® 

Various circumstances, indeed, combine to prove that He- 
brew is the original language, neither improved nor debased 
by foreign idioms. The words of which it is composed are 
very short, and admit of very little flexion, as may be seen 
on reference to any Hebrew grammar or lexicon. ‘he names 
of persons and places are descriptive of their nature, situation, 
accidental circumstances, &c. Te names of brutes express 
their nature and properties more significantly and more accu- 
rately than any other known language in the world. The 
names also of various ancient nations are of Hebrew origin, 
being derived from the sons or grandsons of Shem. Ham, and 
Japhet: as, the Assyrians from Ashur; the Elamites from 
Elam; the Arameans from Aram ; the Lydians from Lud; the 
Cimbrians or Cimmerians from Gomer; the Medians from 
Madai, the son of Japhet; the Ionians from Javan, &ec.® 
Further, the names given to the heathen deities suggest an 
additional proof of the antiquity and originality of the He- 
brew language: thus, Japetus is derived from Japhet; Jove, 
from JenovaH; Vulcan, from Tubal-Cain, who first disco- 
vered the use of iron and brass, &c. &c. Lastly, the traces 
of Hebrew which are to be found in very many other lan- 
guages, and which have been noticed by several learned men, 
afford another argument in favour of its antiquity and priority. 
These vestiges are particularly conspicuous in the Chaldee, 
Syriac, Arabic, Persian, Pheenician, and other languages 
spoken by the people who dwelt nearest to Babylon, where 
the first division of languages took place.’ 

The knowledge of the Hebrew language was diffused very 
widely by the Pheenician merchants, who had factories and 
colonies on almost every coast of Europe and Asia: that it 
was identically the same as was spoken in Canaan, or Pho 
nicia, is evident from its being used by the inhabitants of 
that country from the time of Abraham to that of Joshua, 
who gave to places mentioned in the Old Testament, appel- 
lations which are pure Hebrew; such are, Kiriath-sepher, ot 
the city of books, and Kiriath-sannah, or the city of learning. 
(Josh. xv. 15. a Another proof of the identity of the two 
languages arises from the circumstance of the Hebrews con- 
versing with the Canaanites, without an interpreter ; as the 
spies sent by Joshua, with Rahab (Josh. ii.); the ambassa- 
dors sent by the Gibeonites to Joshua (Josh. 1x. 3—25.), &c. 
But a still stronger proof of the identity of the two languages 
is to be found in the fragments of the Punic tongue which 
oceur in the writings of ancient authors. That the Cartha- 

inians (Peni) derived their name, origin, and language from 
fhe Pheenicians, is a well-known and  Weiticated fact; and 
that the latter sprang from the Canaanites might easily be 
shown from the situation of their country, as well as from 
their manners, customs, and ordinances, Not to cite the 


3 Stuart’s Heb. Gram. p. 5. 

« Huet, Demonstr. Evang. Prop. IV. c. 13. Calmet, Dissertation sur la 
premiére Langue. Alber, Hermeneut. Vet. Test. tom. i. p. 321. Stuart's 
Heb, Gram. 
> 8 Dr. Gr. 


et seh 

¢ Grotius de Veritate, lib. i. sec. 16. Walton’s Prolegomena to the London 
Polyglott, prol. iii. § 6. (p. 76. ed. Dathii.) 

+ Walton, Prol. iii. §7,8. (pp. 76, 77.) 
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testimonies of profane authors on this point, which have been 
accumulated by Bishop Walton, we have sufficient evidence 
to prove that they were considered as the same people, in 
the fact of the Pheenicians and Canaanites being used pro- 
miscuously to denote the inhabitants of the same country. 
Compare Exod. vi. 15. with Gen. xlvi. 10. and Exod. xvi. 
$3. with Josh. v. 12., in which pears for the Hebrew 
words translated Canaanitish an land of Canaan, the Sep- 
tuagint reads Pheenician and the country of Pheenicia. 

ll. Hisroricay, Sketcu or THE Heprew Lanevace. 

The period from the age of Moses to that of David has 
been considered the golden age of the Hebrew language, 
which declined in purity from that time to the reign of Heze- 
kiah or Manasseh, having received several foreign words 
from the commercial and political intercourse of the Jews 
and Israelites with the Assyrians and Babylonians. This 
period has been termed the silver age of the Hebrew lan- 
guage. In the interval between the reign of Hezekiah and 
the Babylonish captivity, the purity of the language was 
neglected, and so many foreign words were introduced into 
it, that this period has, not inaptly, been designated its tron 
age. During the seventy years’ ca tivity, though it does 
not appear that the Hebrews entirely lost their native tongue, 
yet it underwent so considerable a change from their adop- 
tion of the vernacular lanouages of the countries where they 
had resided, that afterwards, on their return from exile, they 
spoke a dialect of Chaldee mixed with Hebrew words. On 
this account it was, that, when the Hebrew Scriptures were 
read, it was found necessary to interpret them to the people 
in the Chaldean language; as, when Ezra the scribe brought 
the book of the law of Moses_before the congregation, the 
Levites are said to have caused the people to understand the 
law, because they read in the book, in the law of God, dis- 
tinctly, AND GAVE THE SENSE, AND CAUSED THEM TO UNDER- 
STAND THE READING. (Neh. vill. 8.)! Some time after the 
return from the great captivity, Hebrew ceased to be spoken 
altogether : though it continued to be cultivated and studied, 
by the priests and Levites, as a learned language, that they 
might be enabled to expound the law and the prophets to the 
people, who, it appears from the New Testament, were well 
acquainted with their general contents and tenor; this last- 
mentioned period has been called the /eaden age of the lan- 
guage.2 ‘How long the Hebrew was retained, both in 
writing and conversation; or in writing, after it ceased to be 
the language of conversation, it is impossible to determine. 
The coins, stamped in the time of the Maccabees, are all 
the oriental monuments we have, of the period that elapsed 
between the latest canonical writers, and the advent of 
Christ; and the inscriptions on these arein Hebrew. At 
the time of the Maccabees, then, Hebrew was probably 
understood, at least, as the language of books; perhaps, in 
some measure, also, among the better informed, as the lan- 
guage of conversation. But soon after this, the dominion 
of the Seleucide, in Syria, over the Jewish nation, uniting 
with the former influence of the Babylonish captivity, in 
promoting the Aramezan dialect, appears to have destroyed 
the remains of proper Hebrew, as a living language, and to 
have universally substituted, in its stead, the Hebrao-Ara- 
mean, as it was spoken in the time of our Saviour. From 
the time when Hebrew ceased to be vernacular, down to the 
present day, a portion of this dialect has been preserved in 
the Old Testament. It has always been the subject of study 
among learned Jews. Before and at the time of Christ, 
there were flourishing Jewish academies at Jerusalem; 
especially under Hillel and Shammai. After Jerusalem was 
destroyed, schools were set up in various places, but par- 
ticularly they flourished ‘at Tiberias, until the death of R. 
Judah, surnamed Hakkodesh or the Holy, the author of the 
Mishna; about a. p. 230. Some of his pupils set up other 
schools in Babylonia, which became the rivals of these. 
The Babylonish academies flourished until near the tenth 


: It is worthy of remark that the above practice exists at the present time 
among the Karaite Jews, at Sympheropol, in Crim Tartary ; where the Tar- 
tar translation is read together wifh the Hebrew Text. Gee Dr. Pinker- 
ton’s Letter, in the Appendix to the Thirteenth Report of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, p.76.) A siinilar practice obtains among the Syrian 
Christians at Travancore, in the East Indies, where the Syriac ae the learn- 
ed language and the language ofthe church; while the Malayalim ox Mal- 
abar is the vernacular language of the country. The Christian priests read 
the Scriptures fromm manuscript copies in the former, and expound them in 
the latter to the people. Owen’s History of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, vol. ii. p. 364. be 

2 Walton, Prol. iii. §15—24. (pp. 84—97.) Schleusner’s Lexicon, voce 
E3pai¢. Jahn, Introd. ad. Vet. Fazdus, pp. 94—96. Parkhurst (Gr. Lex. voce, 
E6pzic) has endeavoured to show, but unsuccessfully, that no change from 
Mebrew to Chaldee ever took place, + 
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century.” From the academies at Tiberias and in Babylo- 
nia, we have received the Targums, the Talmud, the Masora 
(of all which an account will be found in the course of the 
pee volume), and the written vowels and accents of the 

ebrew language. The Hebrew of the Talmud and of the 
Rabbins has a close affinity with the later Hebrew ; especially 
the first and earliest part of it, the Mishna. 

I. Anriquiry or tHe Heprew CHARACTERS. 

The present Hebrew Characters, or Letters, are twenty 
two in number, and of a square form: but the antiquity of 
these letters is a point that has been most severely contested 
by many learned men. From a passage in Eusebius’s Chro- 
nicle,’ and another in Jerome,® it was inferred by Joseph 
Sealiger, that Ezra, when he reformed the Jewish church, 
transcribed the ancient characters of the Hebrews into the 
square letters of the Chaldeans: and that this was done for 
the use of those Jews, who, being born during the captivity, 
knew no other alphabet than that of the people among whom 
they had been educated. Consequently, the old character, 
which we call the Samaritan, fell into total disuse. This 
opinion Scaliger supported by passane’ from both the Tal- 
muds, as well as from rabbinical writers, in which it is ex- 

ressly affirmed that such characters were adopted by Ezra. 

ut the most decisive confirmation of this point is to be 
found in the ancient Hebrew coins, which were struck be- 
fore the captivity, and even previously to the revolt of the 
ten tribes. The characters engraven on all of them are 
manifestly the same with the modern’Samaritan, though with 
some trifling variations in their forms, occasioned by the 
depredations of time. These coins, whether shekels or 
half shekels, have all of them, on one side, the golden 
manna-pot (mentioned in Exod. xvi. 32, 33.), and on its 
mouth, or over the top of it, most of them have a Samaritan 
Aleph, some an Aleph and Schin, or other letters, with this 
inscription, The Shekelof Israel, in Samaritan characters. On 
the opposite side is to be seen Aaron’s rod with almonds, 
and in the same letters this inscription, Jerwsalem the holy. 
Other coins are extant with somewhat different inscriptions, 
but the same characters are engraven on them all.é 

The opinion originally produced by Scaliger, and thus de- 
cisively corroborated by coins, has been adopted by Casau- 
bon, Vossius, Grotius, Bishop Walton, Louis Cappel, Dr. 
Prideaux, and other eminent biblical critics and philologers, 
and is now generally received : it was, however, very strenu- 
ously though unsuccessfully opposed by the younger Bux- 
torf, who endeavoured to prove, by a variety of passages 
from rabbinical writers, that both the square and the Sama- 
ritan characters were anciently used; the present square 
character being that in which the tables of the law, and the 
copy deposited in the ark, were written; and the other cha- 
racters being employed in the copies of the law which were 
made for private and common use, and in civil affairs in 
general; and that, after the captivity, Ezra enjoined the 
former to be used by the Jews on all occasions, leaving the 
latter to the Samaritans and apostates. Independently, how- 
ever, of the strong evidence against Buxtorf’s hypothesis, 
which is afforded by the ancient Hebrew coins, when we 
consider the implacable enmity that subsisted between the 
Jews and Samaritans, is it likely that the one copied from 
the other, or that the former preferred, to the beautiful letters 
used by their ancestors, the rude and inelegant characters of 
their most detested rivals? And when the vast difference 
between the Chaldee (or square) and the Samaritan letters 
with respect to convenience and beauty, is calmly considered, 
it must be acknowledged that they never could have been 
used at the same time. After all, it is of no great moment 
which of these, or whether either of them, were the oricinal 
characters, since it does not appear that any change of the 
words has arisen from the manner of writing them, because 
the Samaritan and Hebrew Pentateuchs almost always agree 
notwithstanding the lapse of so many ages. It’ is nant 

robable that the form of these characters has varied at dif- 
erent periods: this appears from the direct testimony of 
Montfaucon,’ and is implied in Dr. Kennicott’s making the 
characters, in which manuscripts are written, one test of 
their age.® It is, however, certain that the Chaldee or square 
character was the common one: as in Matt. v. 8. the vod is 
referred to as the smallest letter in the alphabet. Itis highly 


3 Stuart’s Heb. Gram. p. 12. 4 

: Prat fs 1 Ree ‘ Sub anno 4740. 

& Walton, Prol. tii. §29—37. (pp. 103—125, Yriti . 
pp. 225—241. Bauer, Critica Sacre: pp. iy. mere Jose eo db 

1 Hexapla Origenis, tom. i. pp. 22. et seg. 
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ee that it was the common character, when the Sep- 
lagint verston was made; because the departures in the 
Hebrew text from that version, so far as they have respect 
to the letters, can mostly be accounted for, on the ground, 
that the square characters were then used, and that the final 
letters which vary from the medial or initial form, were then 
wanting.! 

TV. Anriquiry or THE Hrsrew Vowenr Points. 

But however interesting these inquiries may be in a phi- 
lological point of view, it 1s of far greater importance to be 
satisfied concerning the much litigated, and yet undecided, 
question respecting the antiquity of the Hebrew points ; be- 
cause, unless the student has determined for himself, after a 
mature investigation, he cannot with confidence apply to the 
study of this sacred langtage. ‘Three opinions have been 
offered by learned men on this subject. By some, the origin 
2f the Hebrew vowel points is maintained to be coeval with 
che Hebrew language itself: while others assert ther to 
have been first introduced by Ezra after the Bavylonish 
captivity, when he compiled the canon, transcribed the books 
into the present Chaldee characters, and restored the purity 
of the Hebrew text. A third hypothesis is, that they were 
invented, about five hundred years after Christ, by the doc- 
tors of the school of Tiberias, for the purpose of marking 
and establishing the genuine pronunciation, for the con- 
venience of those who were learning the Hebrew tongue. 
This opinion, first announced by Rabbi Elias Levita in the 
beginning of, the sixteenth century, has been adopted by 
Cappel, Calvin, Luther, Casaubon, Scaliger, Masclef, Erpe- 
nius, Houbigant, L’Advocat, Bishops Walton, Hare, and 
Lowth, Dr. Kennicott, Dr. Geddes, and other eminent critics, 
British and foreign, and is now generally received, although 
some few writers of respectability continue strenuously to 
advocate their antiquity. The Arcanwm Punctationis Leve- 
latum of Cappel was opposed by Buxtorf in a treatise De 
Punetorum Vocalium Antiquitate, by whom the controversy 
was almost exhausted. We shall briefly state the evidence 
on both sides. 

That the vowel points are of modern date, and of human 
invention, the anti-punctists argue from the following consi- 
derations :-— 

1. “The kindred Shemitish languages anciently had no writ- 
ten vowels. The most ancient Estrangelo and Kufish charac- 
ters, that is, the ancient characters of the Syrians and Arabians, 
were destitute of vowels. The Palmyrene inscriptions, and 
nearly all the Phenician ones, are destitute of them. Some of 
the Maltese inscriptions, however, and a few of the Phenician 
have marks, which probably were intended as vowels. The Ko- 
ran was confessedly destitute of them, at first. The punctua- 
tion of it occasioned great dispute among Mohammedans. In 
some of the older Syriac writings is found a single point, which, 
by being placed in different positions in regard to words, served 
as a diacritical sign. The present vowel system of the Syrians 
was introduced so late as the time of Theophilus and Jacob of 
Edessa. (Cent. viii.) The Arabic vowels were adopted soon 
after the Koran was written; but their other diacritical marks 
did not come into use, until they were introduced by Ibn Mokla 
(about a. p. 900), together with the Nishi character, now in 
common use.”? _ 

2. The Samaritan letters, which (we have already seen) were 
the same with the Hebrew characters before the captivity, have 
no points; nor are there any vestiges whatever of vowel points 
to be traced either in the shekels struck by the kings of Israel, 
or in the Samaritan Pentateuch. ‘The words have always been 
read by the aid of the four letters Aleph, He, Vau, and Jod, 
-which are called matres lectionis, or mothers of reading. 

3. The copies of the Scriptures used in the Jewish syna- 
gogues to the present time, and which are accounted particularly 
sacred, are constantly written without points, or any distinctions 
of verses whatever: a practice that could never have been intro- 
duced, nor would it have been so religiously followed, if vowel 
poiats had been coeval with the language, or of divine authority. 
I'o this fact we may add, that in many of the oldest and best 
manuscripts, collated and examined by Dr. Kennicott, either 
there are no points at all, or they are evidently a late addition ; 
and that all the ancient various readings, marked by the Jews, 
regard only the letters: not one of them relates to the vowel 
points, which could not have happened if these had been in use. 

4, Rabbi Elias Levita ascribes the invention of vowel points 
to the doctors of Tiberias, and has confirmed the fact by the au- 
thority of the most learned rabbins. 


. S,nart’s Hebrew Grammar, p. 16. 2 Ibid. p. 19. 
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5. The ancient Cabbalists? draw all their mysteries from the 
letters; but none from the vowel points; which they could not 
have neglected if they had been acquainted with them. And 
hence it is concluded, that the points were not in existence when 
the Cabbalistic interpretations were made. 

6. Although the Talmud contains the determinations of the 
Jewish doctors concerning many passages of the law, it is evi- 
dent that the points were not aflixed to the text when the Tal- 
mud was composed ; because there are several disputes concern- 
ing the sense of passages of the law, which could not have been 
controverted if the points had then been in existence. Besides, 
the vowel points are- never mentioned, though the fairest oppor- 
tunity for noticing them offered itself, if they had really then been 
in use. The compilation of the Talmud was not finished until 
the sixth century.4 

7. The ancient various readings, called Keri and Ketib, 01 
Khetibh (which were collected a short time before the comple 
tion of the Talmud), relate entirely to consonants and not to 
vowel points; yet, if these had existed in manuscript at the time 
the Keri and Khetib were collected, it is obvious that some re- 
ference would directly or’ indirectly have been made to them. 
The silence, therefore, of the collectors of these various readings 
is a clear proof of the non-existence of vowel points in their time. 

8. The ancient versions,—for instance, the Chaldee para- 
phrases of Jonathan and Onkelos, and the Greek versions of 
Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, but especially the Septua- 
gint version,—all read the text, in many passages, in senses dif- 
ferent from that which the points determine them to mean. 
Whence it is evident, that if the points had then been known, 
pointed manuscripts would have been followed as the most cor- 
rect; but as the authors of those versions did not use them, it ig 
a plain proof that the points were not then in being. 

9. The ancient Jewish writers themselves are totally silent 
concerning the vowel points, which surely would not have been 
the case if they had been acquainted with them. Much stress 
indeed has been laid upon the books of Zohar and Bahir, but 
these have been proved not to have been known for a thousand 
years after the birth of Christ. Even Buxtorf himself admits, 
that the book Zohar could not have been written till after the 
tenth century ; and the rabbis Gedaliah and Zachet confess that 
it was not mentioned before the year 1290, and that it presents 
internal evidence that itis of a much later date than is pretended. 
It is no uncommon practice of the Jews to publish books of re- 
cent date under the names of old writers, in order to render their 
authority respectable, and even to alter and interpolate ancient 
writers in order to subserve their own views. 

10. Equally silent are the ancient fathers of the Christian 
church, Origen and Jerome. In some fragments still extant, of 
Origen’s vast biblical work, entitled the Hexapla (of which some 
account is given in a subsequent page), we have a specimen of 
the manner in which Hebrew was pronounced in the third cen- 
tury ; and which, it appears, was widely different from that which 
results from adopting the Masoretic reading. Jerome also, in 
various parts of his works, where he notices the different pro _ 
nunciations of Hebrew words, treats only of the letters, and no 
where mentions the points, which he surely would have done, 
had they been found in the copies consulted by him. 

11. The letters x, 1, 1,° (Aleph, He, Vau, and Yod), upon 
the plan of the Masorites, are termed quiescent, because, accord- 
ing to them, they have no sound. At other times, these same 
letters indicate a variety of sounds, as the fancy of these critics 
has been pleased to distinguish them by points. This single cir- 
cumstance exhibits the whole doctrine of points as the baseless 
fabric of a vision. To suppress altogether, or to render insig- 
nificant, a radical letter of any word, in order to supply its place 
by an arbitrary dot or a fictitious murk, is an invention fraught 
with the grossest absurdity.® 


3 The Cabbalists were a set of rabbinical doctors among the Jews, who 
derived their name from their studying the Cabdala, a mysterious kind of 
science, comprising mystical interpretations of Scripture, and metaphysi- 
cal speculations concerning the Deity and other beings, which are found in 
Jewish writings, and are said to have been handed down by a secret tradi- 
tion from the earliest ages. By considering the numeral powers of the let- 
ters of the sacred text, and changing and transposing them in various ways, 
according to the rules of their art, the Cabbalists extracted senses from the 
sacred oracles, very different from those whic): the expressions seemed 
naturally to import, or which were even intended by their inspired authors. 
Some learned men have imagined, that the Cabbalists arose soon after the 
time of Ezra; but the truth is, that no Cabbalistic writings are extant but 
what are posterior to the destruction of the second temple. For an enter. 
taining account of the Cabbala, and of the Cabbalistical philosophy, see Mr 
Allen’s Modern Judaism, pp. 65—94., or Dr. Enfield’s History of Philosophy, 
vol. ii. pp. 199—221. 
wf For an account of the Talmud, 
in 


see part ii, book i. chap. ii. sect.i. §6 
ura. 
6 Wilson’s Elements of Hebrew Grammar, p. 48. 
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12. Lastly, as the first vestiges of the points that can be traced 
are to be found in the writings of Rabbi Ben Asher, president 
of the western school, and of Rabbi Ben Naphthali, chief of the 
eastern school, who flourished about the middle of the tenth cen- 
tury, we are justified in assigning that as the epoch when the 
system of vowel points was established. 

Such are the evidences on which the majority of the learn- 
ed rest their convictions of the modern date of the Hebrew 
points: it now remains, that we concisely notice the argu- 
ments adduced by the Buxtorfs and their followers for the 
antiquity of these points. 

1. From the nature of all languages it is urged that they re- 
quire vowels, which are in a manner the soul of words. e 

This is readily conceded as an indisputable truth, but it is no 
proof of the antiquity of the vowel points: for the Hebrew lan- 
guage always had and still has vowels, independent of the points, 
without which it may be read. Origen, who transcribed the 
Hebrew Scriptures in Greek characters in his Hexapla, did not 
invent new vowels to express the vowels absent in Hebrew 
words, neither did Jerome, who also expressed many Hebrew 
words and passages in Latin characters, ‘The Samaritans, who 
used the same alphabet as the Hebrews, read without the vowel 
points, employing the matres lectionis, Aleph, He or Hheth, 
Jod, Oin, and Vau (a, e, i, 0, u) for vowels; and the Hebrew 
may be read in the same manner, with the assistance of these 
letters, by supplying them where they are not expressed, agreea- 
bly to the modern practice of the Jews, whose Talmud and rab- 
binical commentators, as well as the copies of the law preserved 
in the synagogues, are to this day read without vowel points. 

2. It is objected that the reading of Hebrew would be rendered 
very uncertain and difficult without the points, after the lan- 
guage ceased to be spoken. 

To this it is replied, that even after Hebrew ceased to be a ver- 
nacular language, its true reading might have been continued 
among learned men to whom it was familiar, and also in their 
schools, which flourished before the invention of the points. And 
thus daily practice in reading, as well as a consideration of the 
context, would enable them not only to fix the meaning of doubt- 
ful words, but also to supply the vowels which were deficient, 
and likewise to fix words to one determinate reading. Cappel,! 
and after him Masclef,2 have given some general rules for the 
application of the matres lectionis, to enable us to read Hebrew 
without points. 

3. “ Many Protestant writers have been led to support the 
authority of the points, by the supposed uncertainty of the un- 
pointed text; which would oblige us to follow the direction of 
the church of Rome. 

“This argument, however, makes against those who would 
suppose Ezra to have introduced the points: for in that case, 
from Moses to Ais day the text being unpointed must have been 
obscure and uncertain; and if this were not so, why should not 
the unpointed text have remained intelligible and unambiguous 
after his time, as it had done before it? This argument, more- 
over, grants what they who use it are not aware of: for if it be 
allowed that the unpointed text is ambiguous and uncertain, and 
would oblige us in consequence to recur to the church of Rome, 
the Romanists may prove—at least with every appearance of 
truth—that it has always been unpointed, and that, therefore, we 
must have recourse to the church to explain it. Many writers 
of that communion have had the candour to acknowledge, that 
the unpointed Hebrew text can be read and understood like 
the Samaritan text; for although several words in Hebrew may, 
when separate, admit of different interpretations, the context 
usually fixes their meaning with precision ;? or, if it ever fail to 
do so, and leave their meaning still ambiguous, recourse may be 
had to the interpretations of ancient translators or commentators. 
We must likewise remember, that the Masorites, in affixing 
points to the text, did not do so according to their own notions how 
it ought to be read: they followed the received reading of their 
day, and thus fixed unalterably that mode of reading which was 
authorized among them; and, therefore, though we reject these 
points as their invention, and consider that they never were used 
by any inspired writer, yet it by no means follows, that for the 
interpretation of Scripture we must go toa supposed infallible 
church ; for we acknowledge the divine original of what the 
points express, namely, the sentiments conveyed by the letters 
and words of the sacred text.’’4 

+ Arcanum Punctationis revelatum, lib. i. c. 18. 

2 Grammatica Hebraica, vol. i. cap. 1. $ iv. 

3 Thus the English verb to skin has two opposite meanings; but the con- 


text will always determine which it bears in any passage where it 
¢ Hamilton’s Introd. to the Study of the Hebrew Scriptures, pp. 44, 3. 
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4. In further proof of the supposed antiquity of vowel points, 
some passages have been adduced from the Talmud, in which ac- 
cents and verses are mentioned. The fact is admitted, but it is 
no proof of the existence of points; neither is mention of certain 
words in the Masoretic notes, as being irregularly punctuated, 
any evidence of their existence or antiquity : for the Masora was 
not finished by one author, nor in one century, but that system 
of annotation was commenced and prosecuted by various He- 
brew critics through several ages, Hence it happened that the 
latter Masorites, having detected mistakes in their predecessors 
(who had adopted the mode of pronouncing and reading used in 
their day), were unwilling to alter such mistakes, but contented 
themselves with noting particular words as having been irregu- 
larly and improperly pointed. These notes, therefore, furnish no 
evidence of the existence of points before the time of the first 
compilers of the Masora.° 


The preceding are the chief arguments usually urged for and 
against the vowel points, and from an impartial consideration 
of them, the reader will be enabled to judge for himself. 
The weight of evidence, we an will be found to de- 
termine against them: nevertheless, “ the points seem to have 
their uses, and these not inconsiderable ; and to have this use 
among others,—that, as many of the Hebrew letters have 
been corrupted since the invention of the points, and as the 
points subjoined originally to the true letters have been in 
many of these places regularly preserved, these points will 
frequently concur in proving the truth of such corruptions, 
and will point out the method of correcting them.’’é 

V. Hesrew Accents. 

Besides the vowel points, the antiquity of which has been 
considered in the preceding pages, we meet in pointed He- 
brew Bibles with other marks or signs termed Accents; the 
system of which is inseparably connected with the present 
state of the vowel points, inasmuch as these points are often 
changed in consequence of the accents. The latter therefore 
must have originated contemporaneously with the written 
vowels, at least with the completion of the vowel system. 
Respecting the design of the accents there has been great 
dispute among Hebrew grammarians. Professor Stuart, who 
has discussed this subject most copiously in his valuable 
Hebrew Grammar, is of opinion that they were designed, 
not to mark the nestle of a word or the interpunction, 
but to regulate the cantillation of the Scriptures. It is well 
known that the Jews, from time immemorial in the public 
reading of the Scriptures, have cantillated them, that is, read 
in a kind of half singing or recitative way. In this manner 
most probably the Ethiopian eunuch was reading the pro- 

hecy of Isaiah when he was overheard and ieremeicds by 

hilip. (Acts viii. 30.) In this manner also Mussulmen 
read the Koran; and the people of the East generally deliver 
a discourses in this way. The mode of cantillating 

ebrew in different countries is at present various, but 
guided in all by the accents; that is, the accents are used as 
musical notes, though various powers are assigned to them.? 
The mode of reading with Hebrew accents will be found 
treated at less or greater length in most of the Hebrew gram- 
mars with points. 

A bibliographical account of the principal editions of the 
Hebrew Bible will be found in the BrsuiocRAPHICAL APPEN- 
pix to this volume, Parr I. Cuap. I. Secr. I., and of the 
principal Hebrew grammars and lexicons, both with and 
without points, in Part II. Cuap. IV. Sect. [. and 1] 
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I. Similarity of the Greek language of the New Testamens 
with that of the Alexandrian or Septuagint Greek ver- 
sion.—II. The New Testament why written in Greek. 


8 Walton, Prol. iii. §§ 38—56. (pp. 125—170.) Carpzov. Crit. Sacr. 
Test. parti. c. v. sect. vil. pp. 242—274, Pieifie, Chie, Sacra, tab on 
ii. (Op. pp. 704—-711.) Gerard’s Institutes, pp. 32—88. Jahn, Introd. ad Vet. 
Feedus, pp. 129—131. Bauer, Critica Sacra, pp. 128—141. Prideaux’s Con- 
nection, vol. i. part i. book 5. pp. 347—361L. 8th edition. Bishop Marsh (Lee: 
tures, partii. pp. 16—140.) has enumerated the principal treatises for and 
against the vowel points. 

§ Dr. Kennicott, Dissertation i. on the Hebrew Text, p. 345. 

+ Stuart’s Hebrew Grammar, pp. 22, 23.68. (First edition.) In pp. 64— 
66., and Appendix (E,) pp. 344 . Mr. Stuart has treated at large on the 
number, names, mode of writing, prose and poetic consecution, original de- 
sign, and importance of the Hebrew accents, 
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Ill. Examination of its style—IV. Its Dialects—Hebra- 
isms—Rabbinisms—Aramzisms—Latinisms—Persisms and 
Cilicisms. = 


i. Srmiarity or THE Greek Lanevace or THe New Tes- 
TAMENT WITH THAT OF THE ALEXANDRIAN OR SEPTUAGINT 
Greek VERSION. 

_ Ir a knowledge of Hebrew be necessary and desirable, in 

order to understand the Old Testament aright, an acquaint- 

ance with the Greek language is of equal importance for 
understanding the New Testament correctly. It is in this 
language that the Septuagint version of the Old Testament 
was executed; and as the inspired writers of the New Tes- 
tament thought and spoke in the Chaldee or Syriac tongues, 
whose turns of expression closely corresponded with those 
of the ancient Hebrew, the language of the apostles and 
evangelists, when they wrote in Greek, necessarily resem- 
bled that of the translators of the Septuagint. And as every 

Jew, who read Greek at all, would read the Greek Bible, 

the style of the Septuagint again operated in forming the 

style of the Greek Testament.!| The Septuagint version, 

therefore, aes a new source of interpretation equally im- 

portant to the Old and New Testament, a Biowledae of the 

Greek language becomes indispensably necessary to the 

biblical student. 

Il. A variety of solutions has been given to the question, 
way THE New TesTAMENT WAS WRITTEN IN GREEK. 

The true reason is simply this,—that it was the language 
best understood, both by writers and readers, being spoken 
and written, read and ‘understood, throughout the Roman 
empire, and particularly in the eastern provinces. In fact, 
Greek was at that time as well known in the higher and 
middle circles as the French is in our day; almost all Ro- 
mans, who had received any tincture of education, speaking 
it in addition to their mother tongue. To the universality 
of the Greek language, Cicero,? Seneca,’ and Juvenal! bear 
ample testimony: and the circumstances of the Jews having 
had both political, civil, and commercial relations with the 
Greeks, and being dispersed through various parts of the 
Roman empire, as well as their having cultivated the philo- 
sophy of the Greeks, of which we have evidence in the New 
Testament, all sufficiently account for their being ac uainted 
with the Greek language; to which we may add the fact, 
that the Septuagint Greek version of the Old Testament had 
been in use among the Jews upwards of two hundred and 
eighty years before the Christian era; which most assuredly 
would not have been the case if the language had not been 
familiar to them. And if the eminent Jewis writers, Philo 
and Josephus, had motives for preferring to write in Greek, 
there is no reason- at least there is no general presumption— 
why the first publishers of the Gospel might not use the 
Gréek language.® But we need not rest on probabilities. For, 

1. lt is manifest from various passages in the first book 
of Maccabees, that the Jews of all classes must at that time 
(B. c. 175—140) have understood the langoare of their con- 
querors and oppressors, the Macedonian reeks under Anti- 
ochus, falsely named the Great, and his successors. 

2. Further, when the Macedonians obtained the dominion of 
western Asia, they filled that country with Greek cities. 
The Greeks also possessed themselves of many cities in 
Palestine, to which the Herods added many others, which 


t Bishop Marsh’s Lectures, part iii. pp. 30, 31. The question relative to 
the supposed Hebrew originals of Saint Matthew’s Gospel, and of the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, is purposely omitted in this place, as it is considered in 
the subsequent part of this work. p , \ 2 

% Orat. pro Archia Poeta, c. 10. Greca leguntur in omnibus fere genti- 
bus ; Latina suis finibus, exiguis sane, continentur. Julius Cesar attests the 
prevalence of the Greek language inGaul. De Bell. Gal. lib. i. c. 29. lib. vi. 
c. 14. (vol. i. pp. 23. 161. edit. Bipont.) 4 2 re 

3 In consolat. ad Helviam, c. 6. Quid sibi volunt in mediis barbarorum 
regionibus Grace urbes ? Quid inter Indos Persasque Macedonicus ser- 
mo? Scythia et totus ille ferarum indomitarumque gentium tractus civita- 
tes Achaiz, Ponticis impositas litoribus, ostentat. 

4 Nunc tottis Graias nostrasque habet orbis Athenas. Sat. xv. v. 110. 
Even the female sex, it appears from the same satirist, made use of Greek 
as the language of familiarity and passion. See Sat. vi. 0. 185—191. To the 
authorities above cited may be added the testimonies of Tacitus (De Orat. 
c. 29.), of Ovid (De Arte Amor. lib. ii. v. 121.), and of Martial. (Bpigr. 1. ¢. 
xix. Epig. 58.) wath: 

5 Josephus, de Bell. Jud. Proem. § 2. says, that he composed his history 
of the Jewish war in the language of his country, and afterwards wrote it 
jn Greek for the information of the Greeks and Romans. The reader will 
find a great number of additional testimonies to the prevalence of the Greek 

anguage in the East, in Antonii Josephi Binterim Epistola Catholica Inter- 

linealis de Lingua Originali Novi Testamenti non Latina, &c. pp. 171— 
198. Dusseldorpii, 1820. It is necessary to apprize the reader, that the 
design of this volume is to support the dogma of the Romish church, that 
the reading of the Holy Scriptures, in the vulgar tongue, ought not to be 
promiscuously allowed. ' 
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were also inhabited by Greeks. Herod the Great, in particu- 
lar, made continual efforts to give a foreign physiognomy to 
Judea; which country, during the personal ministry of Jesus 
Christ, was thus invaded on every side by a Greek population. 
The following particulars will confirm and illustrate this fact: 
Aristobulus and Alexander built or restored many cities, 
which were almost entirely occupied by Greeks, or by Sy- 
rians who spoke their language.. Some of the cities, indeed, 
which were rebuilt by the Asmonzan kings, or by the com- 
mand of Pompey, were on the frontiers of Palestine, but a 
great number of them were in the interior of that country; 
and concerning these cities we have historical data which 
demonstrate that they were very nearly, if not al topeter, 
Greek. Thus, at Dora, a city of Galilee, the inhabitants 
refused to the Jews the right of citizenship which had been 
granted to them by Claudius.® Josephus expressly says 
that Gadara and Hippos are Greck cities, manvdes alot mores.’ 
In the very centre o Paléstine stood Bethshan, which place 
its Greek inhabitants called Scythopolis.s Josephus? testifies 
that Gaza, in the southern part of Judea, was Greek; and 
Joppa, the importance of whose harbour induced the kings: 
of Egypt and Syria successively to take it from the Jews,!? 
most certainly could not remain a stranger to the same influ- 
ence. Under the reign of Herod the Great, Palestine be- 
came still more decidedly Greek. That prince and his sons 
erected several cities in honour of the Cesars. The most 
remarkable of all these, Cesarea (which was the second city 
in his kingdom), was chiefly peopled by Greeks ;! who after 
Herod’s death, under the protection of Nero, expelled the 
Jews who dwelt there with them.!?. The Jews revenged the 
affront, which they had received at Cwesarea, on Gadara, 
Hippos, Scythopolis, Askalon, and Gaza,—a further proof 
that the Greeks inhabited those cities jointly with the Jews.' 
After the death of Pompey, the Greeks, being liberated from 
all the restraints which had been imposed on them, made 
great progress in Palestine under the protection of Herod; 
who by no means concealed his partiality for them,! and 
lavished immense surns of money for the express purpose of 
naturalizing their language and manners among the Jews 
With this view he built a theatre and amphitheatre at Cesa- 
rea;!5 at Jericho an amphitheatre, and astadium ;!° he erected 
similar edifices at the very gates of the holy city, Jerusalem, 
and he even proceeded to build a theatre within its walls.1 
3. The Roman government was rather favourable than 
adverse to the extension of the Greek language in Palestine, 
in consequence of Greek being the official language of the 
procurators of that country, when administering justice, and 
speaking to the pee 
Under the earlier emperors, the Romans were accustomed 
frequently to make use of Greek, even at Rome, when the 
affairs of the provinces were under consideration.'¢ If Greek 
were thus used at Rome, we may reasonably conclude that it 
would be still more frequently tenes in Greece and in Asia. 
In Palestine, in particular, we do not perceive any vestige 
of the official use of the Latin language by the procurators. 
We do not find a single instance, either in the books of the 
New Testament or in Josephus, in which the Roman govere 
nors made use of interpreters; and while use and the affairs 
of life accustomed the common people to that language, the 
higher classes of society would on many accounts be obliged 
to make use of it. cs 
"4. So far were the religious authorities of the Jews from 
opposing the introduction of Greek, that they appear rather 
to Mave favoured the use of that language. ; 
They employed it, habitually, in profane works, and ad- 
mitted it into official acts. An article of the Mischna prohi- 
bits the Jews from writing books in any other language, 
except the Greek." Such a prohibition would not have been 
Ant. Jud. lib. xix. c. 6. § 5. 


lib, xvi. c. 11. § 4. : 
Judges i. 27. (Septuagint version.) Polybius, lib. v. €. 


€ Josephus, 
> Ant. Jud. 
8 YxuSwy IloAss, 
70. § 4. as 
9 Josephus, Ant. Jud. lib. xvii. c, 11. § 4. 


10 Diod. Sic. lib. xix. ce. 59. 93. 1 Macc. x. 75. xii. 33, 34. xiii. 11. xiv. 34. 
2Mace. xiii. 3. Josephus, Ant. Jud. lib. xiii. c. 9. § 2. and lib. xiv. c. 10 § 22. 
11 Josephus, de Bell. Jud. lib. ili. c. 9. compared with lib. ii c. 13. §7. 


12 Bell. Jud. lib. ii. c. 4. § 4. 13 Ibid. lib. ii. c. 18. 

14 Josephus, Ant. Jud. lib. xix. c. Ue S. Dox 3 Ns 

1s Idem. lib. xv. c. 9. compared with lib. xvi. c. B: 

is Bell. Jud. lib.i.c. 33. §§ 6.8. Ant. Jud. lib. xvii. c. 6. 

11 Bell. Jud. lib. i. c. 9. s. 3. Ant. Jud. lib, xv. c. 8. Oextpov fy. Isporo 
Avmots wxodouncev, Compare Bichhorn de Judworum Re Scenica in Com- 
ment. Soc. Reg. Scient. Gotting. vol. ii. Class. Antiq. pp- 10—13. 

ie This will account for the Jewish king, Herod Agrippa and his brother 
being permitted by the emperor Claudius to be pee in the senate, and 
to address that assembly in Greek. — Dion. Hist. lib. Ix. ¢.8 

19 Mischna, Tract. Megill. c. 1. $8. ° 
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pee if they had not been accustomed to write in a foreleg? 
anguage. ‘The act or instrument of divorce might, indiffer- 


ently, be written and signed in Greek or Hebrew: in either 
language, and with either subscription, it was valid.'_ During 
the siege of Jerusalem, for the first time, some opposition 
was made to the use of the Greek language, when brides 
were forbidden to wear a nuptial crown, at the same time 
that fathers were commanded to prevent their children thence- 
forward from learning Greek.? This circumstance will en- 
able us readily to understand why Josephus, when sent by 
Titus to address his besieged countrymen, spoke to them 
‘pxr@oy, that is, in the Hebrew dialect, and +1 r27@0 yasoon, 
in his native tongue:? it was not that he might be better 
heard, but. that he might make himself known to them as 
their fellow-countryman and brother. ; 

5. The Greek language was spread through various clases 
of the Jewish nation by usage and the intercourse of life. 
The people, with but few exceptions, generally understood 
it, although they continued to be always more attached to 
their native tongue. There were at Jerusalem religious 
communities wholly composed of Jews who spoke Greek; 
and of these Jews, as well as of Greek proselytes, the Chris- 
tian church at Jerusalem appears in the first instance to have 
been formed. An examination of the Acts of the Apostles 
will prove these assertions. Thus, in Acts xxi. 40. and xxii. 
2. when Paul, after a tumult, addressed the populace in 
Hebrew, they kept the more silence. They, therefore evi- 
dently expected that he would have spoken to them in an- 
other language which they would have comprehended,‘ 
though they heard him much better in Hebrew, which they 
preferred. In Acts vi. 9. and ix. 29. we read that there were 
at Jerusalem whole synagogues of Hellenist Jews, under 
the name of Cyrenians, Alexandrians, &c. And in Acts vi. 
1. we find that these very Hellenists formed a considerable 
portion of the church in that city.6 From the account given 
in John xii. 20. of certain Greeks (whether they were Hel- 
lenistic Jews or Greek proselytes it is not material to deter- 
mine), who through the apostle Philip requested an interview 
with Jesus, it may fairly’be inferred that both Philip and 
Andrew understood Greek.§ 

6. Further, there are extant Greek monuments, containing 
epitaphs and inscriptions, which were erected in Palestine 
and the neighbouring countries,’ as well as ancient coins 
which were struck in the cities of Palestine, and also in the 
various cities of Asia Minor.2 What purpose could it 
answer, to erect the one or to execute the other, in the Greek 
language, if that language had not been familiar—indeed 
vernacular to the inhabitants of Palestine and the neighbour- 
ing countries? There is, then, every reasonable evidence, 
amounting to demonstration, that Greek did prevail uni- 
versally throughout the Roman empire; and that the com- 
ith People of Judea were acquainted with it, and under- 
stood it. 

Convincing as we apprehend the preceding facts and evi- 
dence will be found to the unprejudiced inquirer, two or three 
objections have been raised against them, which it may not 
be irrelevant here briefly to notice. 

1. It is objected that, during the siege of Jerusalem, when 
Titus granted a truce to the factious Jews just before he 
commenced his last assault, he advanced towards them ac- 
companied by an interpreter :? but the Jewish historian, 
Josephus, evidently means that the Roman generai, confident 
of victory, from a sense of dignity, spoke first, and in his 
own maternal language, which we know was Latin. The 
interpreter, therefore, did not attend him in order to trans- 
late Greek words into Hebrew, but for the purpose of ren- 


+ If the book of divorce be written in Hebrew, and the names of the 
witnesses in Greek, or vice versa; or the name of one witness be in Te- 
brew and the other in Greek ;—if a scribe and witness wrote it, itis law- 
ful.—Mischna, Tract. Gitin. c. 9. § 8. ; - 

2 Ibid. Tract. Sotah. c. 9, § 14. 

3 Bell. Jud. lib. v. c. 9. § 2, lib. vi. c. 2. §1. 

4 In like manner, it is well known, there are many hundred thousand 
natives of Ireland who cam understand what is said’ to them in English 
which language they will tolerate; but they Love their native Irish dialect, 
and will listen with profound attention to any one who kindly addresses 
there in a P ; é 

+ Essai dune Introduction Critique au Nouveau Te 
Cellérier, fils, pp. 242—248. Genéve, 1823. 8vo. Dr. Wait’s MTree 
of ITug’s ee ice. vol. ii. Pe ae: 5 . 

& A. Arigler Hermeneutica Biblica, pp. 74—79. Albe i 
Nov. Test. tom. ij. pp. 242, 243. oe %) Tnstit. Hesmicaus 

1 Anfonii Jos. Binterim, Propemticumn ad Molkenbuhrii Problema Criti- 
cum,—Sacra Scriptura Novi Testamenti in quo idiomate originaliter ab 
apostolis edita fuit? pp..27—40. (Moguntiz, 1822, 8vo.) 3 

8 Ibid. pp. 49—44. 

> Josephus, de Bell, Jud. lib. vi. ¢. 6. 
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dering into Hebrew or Greek the discourse which Titus pro- 
nounced in Latin. : 

2. It has also been urged as a strong objection to the Greek 
original of the Gospels, that Jesus Christ spoke in Hebrew ; 
because Hebrew words oceur in Mark v. 41. ( Talitha cumt) ; 
vii. 34. (Ephphatha); Matt. xxvii. 46. (Zl, Eli! Loma 
sabachthani), and Mark xv. 34. But to this affirmation we 
may reply, that on this occasion the evangelists have noticed 
es transcribed these expressions in the original, because 
Jesus did not ordinarily and habitually speak Hebrew. But 
admitting it to be more probable, that the Redeemer did 
ordinarily speak Hebrew to the Jews, who were most par- 
tial to their native tongue, which they heard him speak with 
delight, we may ask—in what language but Greek did he 
address the multitudes, when they were composed of a 
mixture of persons of different countries and nations—pro- 
selytes to the Jewish religion, as well as heathen Gentiles ” 
For instance, the Gadarenes (Matt. vili. 28—34. Mark v. 1. 
Luke viii. 26.); the inhabitants of the borders of Tyre and 
Sidon (Mark vii. 24.); the inhabitants of the Decapolis ; 
the Syrophcenician woman, who is ee termed a Greek, 
yumm ‘Exanuc, in Mark vii. 26.; and the Greeks, Exanes, who 
were desirous of seeing Jesus at the passover. (John xii 
20.)10 

2 Lastly, it has been objected, that, as the Christian 
churches were in many countries composed chiefly of the 
common people, they did not and could not understand 
Greek. But, not to insist on the evidence already adduced 
for the universality of the Greek language, we may reply, 
that ‘in every church there were numbers of persons en- 
dowed with the gifts of tongues, and of the interpretation 
of tongues; who could readily turn the apostles’ Greek 
epistles into the language of the church to which they were 
sent. In particular, the president, or the spiritual man, who 
read the apostle’s Greek letter to the Hebrews in their public 
assemblies, could, without any hesitation, read it in the He- 
brew language, for the edification of those who did not under- 
stand Greek. And with respect to the Jews in the provinces, 
Greek being the native language of most of them, this 
epistle was much better calculated for their use, written in 
the Greek language, than if it had been written in the He- 
brew, which few of them understood.” Further, “it was 
proper that ali the apostolical epistles should be wnitten in 
the Greek language; because the different doctrmes of the 
Gospel being delivered and explained in them, the explana- 
tion of these doctrines could with more advantage be com- 

ared so as to be better understood, being expressed in one 
anguage, than if, in the different epistles, they had been ex- 
pressed in the language of the churches and persons to whom 
they were sent. Now, what should that one language be, 
in which it was proper to write the Christian Revelation, 
but the Greek, which was then generally understood, and in 
which there were many books extant, that treated of all kinds 
of literature, and on that account were likely to be preserved, 
and by the reading of which Christians, in after ages, would 
be enabled to understand the Greek of the New Testament? 
This advantage none of the provincial dialects used in the 
apostle’s days could pretend to. Being limited to particular 
countries, they were soon to be disused; and few (if any) 
books being written in them which merited to be preserved, 
the meaning of such of the apostles’ letters as were com- 
posed in the provincial languages could not easily have been 
ascertained.””!! 

TH. Examinarion or THe Sryite or tar New Testa- 
MENT. 

The style of the New Testament has a considerable 
affinity with that of the Septuagint Version of the Old 'Testa- 
ment, which was executed at Alexandria,!2 although it ap- 

roaches somewhat nearer to the idiom of the later Greek 
anguage. Hence some philologers have wished to call the 
diction of the New Testament the Alexandrine dialect, and 
have regarded the dialect of Alexandria as the source of the 
style of the New Testament. This opinion is supported, 
neither by a comparison of the New Testament with this 
dialect, nor by history: for the writers of the New Testa- 


10 Boe Essai, p. 249. Hug. vol. ii. p. 54. 
11 Dr. Macknight on the Epistles, Pref. to Heb sii . Vol.i 
326. a edit. P ? ebrews, sect. ji. §3. vol. iv. p 
13 Michaelis has devoted an entire section to show that th 1 
the New Testament has a tincture of the Alexandrian idiom. Volt pia. 
et seq. Professor Winer has given an interesting historical sketch of the 
tebe Heneuone of Oe es eee en, in his Greek Grammar of the New 
estament, translated by Professor Stuart and Mr. Robi » 12—35, 
Andover (North America), 1825. Bio. eblnkony np Aa 2, 
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ment were not citizens of Alexandria; nor, simply because 
they have_sometimes followed the Alexandrine version, can 
it be concluded, that the have imitated the Alexandrine 
Dialect, which was not a language peculiar and appropriate 
to the citizens of that place alone, but was a kind of speech 
mixed and corrupted by the confluence of many nations, as 
Greeks, Macedonians, Africans, Carthaginians, Syrians, 
East Indians, Sicilians, and others. After the Macedonians 
had subjugated the whole of Greece, and extended their do- 
minion into Asia and Africa, the refined and elegant Attic 
began to decline; and all the dialects being by degrees mixed 
together, there arose a certain peculiar language, called the 
Common, and also the Hellenic; but more especially, since 
the empire of the Macedonians was the chief cause of its 
introduction into the general use from the time of Alexander 
onwards, it was called the (later) Macedonic, This dialect 
was composed from almost all the dialects of Greece, to- 
Se with very many foreign words borrowed from the 

ersians, Syrians, Hebrews, and other nations, who became 
connected with the Macedonian people after the age of Alex- 
ander. Now, of this Macedonian dialect, the dialect of 
Alexandria (which was the language of al/ the inhabitants 
of that city, as well of the learned as of the Jews), was a 
degenerate progeny far more corrupt than the common Mace- 
donian dialect. This last-mentioned common dialect, being 
the current Greek spoken throughout Western Asia, was 
made use of by the writers of the Greek Testament.!. In 
consequence of the peculiarities of the Hebrew peraeeo ous 
being discernible, it has by some philologers been termed 
Hebraic-Greek, and (from the Jews having acquired the 
Greek language, rather by practice than by grammar, among 
the Greeks, in whose countries they resided in large commu- 
nities,) Hellenistic-Greek. The propriety of this appellation 
was severely contested towards the close of the seventeenth 
and in the early part of the eighteenth century :? and nume- 


1 Ernesti on the causes of the forced Interpretations of the New Testa- 
ment, in the Biblical Repository, vol. i. pp. 472—476. 

2 The “controversy on this topic began very soon after the revival of 
literature in Europe. In the sixteenth century, Erasmus and Laurentius 
Valla ventured to assert publicly, that the Greek of the New Testament is 
Hellenistic. Many learned men of that day were inclined to adopt this 
opinion. But Robert Stephens, in the preface to his celebrated edition of 
the New Testament (1576), took it into his head strenuously to contend for 
the Attic purity ofits dialect. As his Testament was so widely circulated, 
the preface served to excite general attention to the subject in question, 
and to prepare the minds of critics for the mighty contest which followed. 
Sebastian Pforscher led the way, in his Diatribe de Ling. Grac. N. Test. 
puritate, published in 1629, at Amsterdam ; in which he defends, with great 
warmth, the purity of the New Testament Greek. His antagonist was J. 
Jung, who published in 1640 his Sententie doctiss. virorum, de Hellenistis 
‘et Hellenistica Dialecto. To thisa reply was made, by J. Grosse of Jena, 
atyled T’rias propositionum theol. stilwm Nov, Test. a barbaris crimina- 
tionibus vindicantium ; in which the whole mass of Hellenists were con- 
signed over to the most detestable heresy. In the same year, Wulfer wrote 
an answer to this in his Znnocentia Hellenistarum vindicata ; to which 
Grosse replied, in his Observationes pro triade Observatt. apologetice. 
Museus defended Wulfer (though not in all his positions) in bis Disquisi- 
tio de stilo Nov. T'estamenti, a. p. 1641; to which Grosse replied by a Ter- 
tia defensio Triados, 1641, In 1642, Muszeus felt himself compelled to pub- 
lish his Vindicia Disquisitionis ; which however only excited Grosse to a 
Quarta defensio Triados. f 

“ About the same time, the controversy was briskly carried on in Hol- 
Jand. D. Heinsius, in his Aristarchus Sacer, and his Ezercitt. Sac. in Nov. 
Testamentum, had espoused the cause of Hellenism, and commented upon 
Pforscher’s Diatribe. In a plainer manner still did he do this, in his E'zer- 
citatio de Lingua Hellenistica, published in 1643. Inthe very same year, 
the celebrated Salmasius appeared as his antagonist, in three separate pub- 
lications, the spirit and tone of which may be readily discerned from their 
titles. The first was inscribed Commentarius controversiam de lingua 
Hellenistica decidens ; the second, Funus lingua Hellenistice ; the third, 
Ossilegium lingue Hellenistice. In 1648, Gataker, in England, warmly 
espoused the cause of the Hellenists, in his Dissert. de stilo Nov. Testa- 
menti. On the same side, about this time, appeared Werenfels, of Switzer- 
land, in his essay De stylo Script. Nov. Testamenti ; and J. Olearius, of 
Germany, in his book De stilo Nov. Testamenti ; also Bockler, in his tract, 
De ling: Nov. Test. originali. In Holland, Vorstius published, in defence 
ofthe same side, his book De Hebraismis Nov. Testamenti, }658; and in 
{665. his Comment. de Hebraismis N. Test. The last was. attacked by H. 
Vitringa, in his Specimen annotatt. ad Philol. Sac. Vorstit. The best of 
these dissertations were collected and published by Rhenferd in his Syn- 
tagma Diss. Philol. Theol. de stilo Nov. Test. 1703; and also by Van 
Honert about the sdme time, at Amsterdam. 

“J, H. Michaelis, in his essay De textu Nov. Test. Hale, 1707, and H. 
Blackwall, in his Sacred Classics illustrated and defended, endeavoured to 
moderate the parties, and to show, that while it might safely be admitted 
that there are Hebraisms in the New Testament, it may at the same time 
be maintained, that the Greek of the sacred writers is entitled to the cha- 
racter of classic purity. But all efforts at peace were defeated by Georgi 
of Wittemberg, who, in 1732, published his Vindicia Nov. Test. This was 
answered by Knapp and Dressing of Leipsic. In 1733, Georgi published his 
Hierocriticus Sucer, in three books; and at the end of the yee a second 
part, in as many more books; which were also answered by his Leipsic 
cpponents. From this time, the cause of the Hellenists began to predomi- 
nate throughout Burope. And though many essays on this subject have 
since appeared, and it has been canvassed in a far more able manner than 
before, yet few of these essays have been controversial ; almost all writers 
eaning to the side of Hellenism.” Dissertations on the Importance and best 
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rous publications were written on both sides of the question, 
with considerable asperity, which, together with the contro- 
versy, are now almost forgotten. ‘The dispute, however in- 
teresting to the philological antiquarian, is, after all, a mere 
“strife of words;’? and as the appellations of Hellenistic or 
Hebreic-Greek, and of Macedonian-Greek, are sufficiently cor- 
rect for the purpose of characterising the language of the 
New Testament, one or other of them is now generall 
adopted. he peculiar genius and character of the Greek 
style of the New Testament are copiously and ably discussed 
by Henry Planck, in a dissertation on this subject, to which 
the reader is necessarily referred.’ 

Of this Hebraic style, the Gospels of St. Matthew and 
St. Mark exhibit strong vestiges : the former presents harsher 
Hebraisms than the latter: and the Gospel of St. Mark 
abounds with still more striking Hebraisms. “The epistles 
of St. James and Jude are somewhat better, but even these 
are full of Hebraisms, and betray in other respects a certain 
Hebrew tone. St. Luke has, in several passages, written 
pure and classic Greek, of which the four first verses of his 
Gospel may be given as an instance: in the sequel, where 
he describes the actions of Christ, he has very harsh He- 
braisms, yet the style is more agreeable than that of St. 
Matthew or St. Mark. In the Acts of the Apostles he is 
not free from Hebraisms, which he seems to have never 
studiously avoided; but his periods are more classically 
turned, and sometimes possess beauty devoid of art. St 
John has numerous, though not uncouth, Hebraisms both in 
his Gospel and epistles : but he has written in a smooth and 
flowing language, and surpasses all the Jewish writers in 
the excellence of narrative. St. Paul again is entirely dif- 
ferent from them all: his style is indeed neglected and full 
of Hebraisms, but he has avoided the concise and verse-like 
construction of the Hebrew language, and has, upon the 
whole, a considerable share of the roundness of Grecian 
composition. It is evident that he was as perfectly acquainted 
with the Greek manner of expression as with the Hebrew; 
and he has introduced them alternately, as either the one or 
the other suggested itself the first, or was the best ap- 

roved.”’& 

This diversity of style and idiom in the sacred writers of 
the New Testament affords an intrinsic and irresistible evi- 
dence for the authenticity of the books which pass under 
their names. If their style had been uniformly the same, 
there would be good reason for suspecting that they had all 
combined together when they wrote; or, else, that having 
preecuely concerted what they should teach, one of them 

ad committed to writing their system of doctrine. In ordi- 
nary cases, when there is a difference of style in a work pro- 
fessing to be the production of ove author, we have reason ta 
believe that it was written by several persons. In like man- 
ner, and for the very same reason, when books, which pass 
under the names of several authors, are written in different 
styles, we are authorised to conclude that they were not com 
posed by one person. 

Further, If the New Testament had been written with 
classic purity; if it had presented to_us the language of 
Isocrates, Demosthenes, Xenophon, or Plutarch, there would 
have been just grounds for suspicion of forgery; and it 


Method of studying the Original Languages of the Bible, by Jahn and others, 
with Notes by Prof. Stuart, (Andover, N. America, 1821), pp. 77,78. The 
reader, whois desirous of investigating the controversy on the purity ofthe 
language of the New Testament, is referred to the Acroases Academica 
super Hermeneutica Novi Testamenti of Prof. Morus (vol. i. pp. 202— 
233.) ; in which he has enumerated the principal writers on each side of the 
question. A similar list has been given by Beck (Monogrammata Herme- 
neutices Novi Testamenti, part i. pp. 28—32.), by Carpzov, (Isagoge ad Lec- 
tionem N. T. p. 33. et seq.) and by Rambach, (Instit. Herm. Sacre, pp. 23. 
399.) Dr. Campbell has treated the subject very ably in the first of his 
Preliminary Dissertations, prefixed to his version of the four Gospels ; and 
Weistein (Libelli ad Crisin atque Interpretationem N. T. pp. 48—60.) has 
given some interesting extracts from Origen, Chrysostom, and other fathers, 
who were of opinion that the language of the New Testament was not pure 
Greek. Other writers might be mentioned, who have treated bibliographi- 
cally on this topic: but the preceding foreign critics only are specified, as 
their works may be easily procured from the Continent. 

3 Michaelis ascribes the disputes above noticed either to “a want of suf- 
ficient knowledge.of the Greek, the prejudices of pedantry and school or- 
thodoxy, or the injudicious custom of choosing the Greek Testament as the 
first book to be read by learners of that language ; by which means they 
are so accustomed to its singular style, that in a more advanced age they 
are incapable of perceiving its deviation from the language of the classics.’’ 
(Bp. Marsh’s Michaelis, vol. i. p. 211.) 5 a8 

4 Commentatio de vera Natura atque Indole Orationis Grece Novi Testa- 
menti (Gottinge, 1810.) As the Latin Treatise is not of very common occur- 
rence, the reader is particularly referred to two accessible English trans- 
lations, one in the second volume, (pp. 91—188.).of the Edinb wgh ‘ Biblical 
Cabinet,’ and the other in the first volume (pp. 638—689.) of tse Bublical 
Repository’ (Andoyer, Massachusetts, 1833.) 

8 Michaelis, vol. i. p. 112 
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might with propriety have been objected, that it was 1mpos- 
sible for Hebrews, who professed to be men of no learning, 
to have written in so pure and excellent a style, and, conse- 
quently, that the books which were ascribed to them must 
have been the invention of some impostor. The diversity 
of style, therefore, which is observable in them, So far from 
peing any objection to the authenticity of the New Testa- 
ment, is in reality a strong argument for the truth and sin- 
cerity of the sacred writers, and of the authenticity of their 
writings. ‘Very many of the Greek words found in the 
New Testament, are not such as were adopted by men of 
education, and the higher and more polished ranks of life, 
but such as were in use with thecommon people. Now this 
shows that the writers became acquainted with the language, 
in consequence of an actual intercourse with those who spoke 
it, rather than from any study of books: and that intercourse 
must have been very much confined to the middling or even 
lower classes; since the words and phrases most frequently 
used by them passed current only among the vulgar. There 
are undoubtedly many plain intimations! given throughout 
these books, that their writers were of this lower class, and 
that their associates were frequently of the same description ; 
but the character of the style is the strongest confirmation 
ossible that their conditions were not higher than what they 
hive ascribed to themselves.”? In fact, the vulgarisms, 
foreign idioms, and other disadvantages and defects, which 
some critics imagine that they have discovered in the He- 
braic Greek of the New Testament, “are assigned by the 
inspired writers as the reasons of God’s preference of it, 
whose thoughts are not our thoughts, nor his ways our ways. 
Paul argues, that the success of the preachers of the Gospel, 
in spite of the absence of those accomplishments in lan- 
guage, then so highly valued, was an evidence of the divine 
power and energy with which their ministry was accom- 
panied. He did not address them, he tells us (1 Cor. i. 17.), 
with the wisdom of words,—with artificial periods and a 
studied elocution,—lest the cross of Christ should be made of 
none effect ;—lest to human eloquence that success should be 
ascribed, which ought to be attributed to the divinity of the 
doctrine and the agency of the Spirit, in the miracles wrought 
in support of it. There is hardly any sentiment which 
he is at greater pains to enforce. He wsed none of the en- 
ticing or persuaswwe words of man’s wisdom. Wherefore 1— 
‘That their faith might not stand in the wisdom of man, but 
tn the power of God.’ (1 Cor. ii. 4, 5.) Should I ask what 
was the reason why our Lord Jesus Christ chose for the in- 
struments of that most amazing revolution in the religious 
systems of mankind, men perfectly illiterate and taken out 
of the lowest class of the people? Your answer to this 
will serve equally for an answer to that other question,— 
Why did the Holy Spirit choose to deliver such important 
truths in the barbarous idiom of a few obscure Galileans, 
and not in the politer and more harmonious strains of Grecian 
eloquence ?—I repeat it, the answer to both questions is the 
same—That it might appear, beyond contradiction, that the 
excellency of the power was of God, and not of man.’’ 
Asa ae proportion of the phrases and constructions of 
the New Testament is pure Greek, that is to say, of the same 
degree of purity as the Greek which was spoken in Mace- 
donia, and that in which Polybius and Appian wrote their 
histories ; the language of the New Testament will derive 
considerable illustration from consulting the works of classic 
writers, and especially from diligently collating the Septua- 
nt version of the Old Testament: the collections also of 
aphelius, Palairet, Bos, Abresch, Ernesti, and other writers 
whose works are noticed in the Bibliographical Appendix to 
Vol. I., will afford the’ biblical student every essential 
assistance in explaining the pure Greek expressions of the 
New Testament according to the usage of classic authors. 


lt should further be noticed, that there occur in the New- 


Testament words that express both doctrines and practices 


1 It is obvious to cite such passages, as Mark i. 16. ii. 14. John xxi. 3.7. 
where the occupations of the apostles are plainly and professedly men- 
tioned. It may be more satisfactory to refer to Acts iii. 6. xviii, 3. xx. 34. 
2 Cor. viii. and ix. xi. 6. 8, 9. 27. xii. 14, &c. Phil. ii. 25. iv. 10, &c. 1 Thess. 
ii. 6, 9. 2 Thess. iii. 8. 10. Philem. 11.18. In these, the attainments, occu. 
pations, and associates of the preachers of the Gospel are indirectly men- 
tioned and alluded to; and afford a species of undesigned proof, which 
seems to repel the imputation of fraud, especially if the circumstance of 
style be taken into the account. 

Ps ee Maltby’s “Illustrations of the Truth of the Christian Religion,” pp. 


3 Dr. Campbell’s Preliminary Dissertation, Diss. i. (vol. j. 34 edi : 
Bishop Warburton has treated this toric with his eatin ability in hig Die: 
trine of Grace,” book i. chapters viii—x. (Works, vol. viii. Pp. 279-4302.) 
See also Michaelis’s Introduction, vol. . pp. 116—123. 
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which were utterly unknown to the Greeks ; and also words 
bearing widely dilferent interpretation from those which are 
ordinarily found in Greek writers. : 

IV. In consequence of the Macedonian Greek being com- 
posed of almost all the dialects of Greece (as wellas of very 
many foreign words), the New Testament contains examples 
of the various p1aLects occurring in the Greek language, and 
especially of the Attic. 'To these, some have added the poetic 
dialect, chiefly, it should seem, because there are afew pas- 
sages cited by St. Paul from the ancient Greek poets, in 
Acts xvii. 28. 1 Cor. xv. 33. and Tit. i. 12.4 But the sa 
cred writers of the New Testament, being Jews, were conse- 
quently acquainted with the Hebrew idioms, and also with 
the common as well as with the appropriated or acquirea 
senses of the words of that language. Hence, when they 
used a Greek word, as correspondent to a Hebrew one of 
like signification, they employed it as the Hebrew word was 
used, either in a common or appropriated sense, as occasion 
required. The whole arrangement of their periods “is regu- 
lated according to the Hebrew verses (not those in Hebrew 
poetry, but such as are found in the historical books) ; which 
are constructed in a manner directly opposite to the round- 
ness of Grecian language, and for want.of variety have an 
endless repetition of the same particles.” These particular 
idioms are termed Herpraisms, and their nature and classes 
have been treated at considerable length by various writers. 
Georgi, Pfochenius, and others, have altogether denied the 
existence of these Hebraisms ; while their antagonists have, 

erhaps unnecessarily, multiplied them. Wyssius, in his 
Dislestslogia Sacra, has divided the Hebraisms of the New 
Testament into thirteen classes; Vorstius® into thirty-one 
classes ; and Viser into eight classes ;7 and Masclef has given 
an ample collection of the Hebraisms occurring in the sacred 
writings in the first volume of his excellent Hebrew Gram- 
mar. The New Testament, however, contains fewer He- 
brew grammatical constructions than the Septuagint, except 
in the book of Revelation ; where we often find a nominative, 
when another case should have been substituted, in imitation 
of the Hebrew, which is without cases.9 As the limits ne- 
cessarily assigned to this section do not permit us to abridge 
the valuable treatises just noticed, we shall here adduce some 
instances of the Hebraisms found principally in the New 
Testament, and shall offer a few canons by which to deter- 
mine them with precision. 


1. Thus, to be called, to arise, and to be found, are the same 
as to be, with the Hebrews, and this latter is in the Old Testa- 
ment frequently expressed by the former. Compare Isa. Ix. 14. 
18. Ixi. 3. Ixii. 12. Zech. viii. 3. 


Accordingly, in the New Testament, these terms are often employed one 
for the other, as in Matt. v.9. They shall be called the children of God: 
and ver. 19. He shall be called the least in the kingdom of Heaven!— 
1 John iii. 1. That we should be called the sons of God. To be called here 
and in other places is really to be, and it is so expressed according to the 
Hebrew way of speaking. There is the like signification of the word arise, 
as in 2Sam. xi. 20. if the king’s wrath arise.—Esth. iv. 14. Enlargement 
and deliverance shall arise to the Jews. Prov. xxiv. 22. Their calamity shali 
arise suddenly.—In all which places the word arise signifies no other than 
actual being or existing ; according to the Hebrew idiom. And hence it is 
used in a similar manner in the New Testament, as in Luke xxiv. 38. Why 
do thoughts arise in your hearts? i.e. Why are they there ?—Matt. xxiv. 
24. There shall arise false Christs, 7. e. there shall actually be at that time 
such persons according to my prediction. So, to be found is among the 
Hebrews of the same import with the above-mentioned expressions, and 
accordingly in the Old Testament one is put for the other, as in 1 Sam. xxv. 
28. Evil hath not been found in thee.—2 Chron. xix. 3. Good things are 
found in thee.—Isa. li. 3. Joy and gladness shall be found therein.—Dan. 
v. 12. An excellent spirit was found in Daniel. In these and other texts the 
Hebrew word rendered found is equivalent to was. In imitation of this 
Hebraism to be found is used for sum or existo, to be in the New Testa- 
ment, as in Luke xvii. 18. There are not found that returned to give glory 
to God, save this stranger.—Acts v. 39. Lest haply ye be found to Sight 
against God.—1 Cor. iv.2. That a man be found faithful.—Phil. ii.8.” Be- 
ing found in fashion as a man.—Heb. xi. 5. Enoch wae not Sound : which 


ee 

4 J. B. Carpzov. Prime Linee Hermeneutice, p. 16. Pfei erm. 
Gaeta, ©. viiS6, (Op. tom. Hp 682) yg i 

5 poeta oe ees p. if Michaelis, vol. i. p. 123. 

8 In his Philologia Sacra: this work was originally published j 
the best edition is that of M. Fischer, in 8vo. Leipsic. 1778. Veen, 
tise was abridged by Leusden in his Philologus Grecus; and Leusden’s 
Abridgment was republished by Fischer, with valuable notes and other 
aan, 4 8vo. brag a hae M3 bs 

1 In his Hermeneutica Sacra Novi Testamenti, pars ii. vol. ii, 

* See particularly pp. 273-200. 304307. and 333-352. “Seo ales Sonee. 
fer’s Institutiones Scripturistice, pars ii. pp. 194—205. 

8 Michaelis, vol. i. p. 125. Glassius has given several instances in his 
Philologia Sacra, canons xxviii. and xxix. vol. i. pp. 67—72. edit. Dathe 
Professor Winer divides the Hebraisms of the New Testament into two 
classes, thet and imperfect. Greek Grammar of the New Test. pp. 32— 
Pa Bata e has ae as eat examples. Winer’s arrangement 
{+} raisms is approv r. in his Grammati Novi T 
tamenti, /p. xiii. Hal. Sax. 1829. 8vo.) ne 
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tions and ‘languages. 
dead means, the hope of the resurrection of the dead. In C 
-sophy and vain deceit denotes @ false and deceitful philosophy.;. Hath 
«brought life and immortality to light (2-Tim. i. 10. 

«mortal life 

« Ufe (John ‘xiv. 
-. ance to observe, that, in the original, 


» devils (1 Tim: iv. i.) evidently mean, doctrines 
Is ack of Christ often denotes the faith 


2 Thess. ii. 3.), 


- exlix. 2. Jer. ii, 16.)—So the word daw, 


_ the Gospel. (Gal. iv. 28.)—Sons of 


: God.t (Matt. v.45.) They are 
devil. 


ner soul is put for person, 


spiritual wickedness means, 


_pared with iii. 22.) means, the tree. of the 
gure which to taste is. anevil. 


Seer. V.] 


is the same with Enoch was not, as 1s evident from compari j 

4 ch w aring 

with Gen. v. 24. to which it refers. The expression of St Peer bei 
22. Neither was guile found in his mouth, is taken from Isa. liii. 9. Neither 
eoas there any deceit (or guile) im his mouth. Whence it appears, that in 


- this, as wellas the other texts above cited, to be found is equivalent to was. 


2. Verbs expressive of a person’s doing an action, are often 
used to signify his supposing the thing, or discovering and ac- 
kaowledging the fact, or his declaring and foretelling ‘the event 
especially in the prophetic writings. : 

Thus, He that findeth his life shall lose it (Matt. x. 39.) means, He that 


expects to save his life by apostacy, shall lose 1t.—So, Let him become a fool 


(1 Cor. iii. 18.) is equivalent to, Let him become sensible of his folly.—Make 
the heart of this people fat (Isa. vi. 9, 10.), i. e. nee ee shall be 
80.— What God hath cleansed (Acts x. 15.), i.e. What God hath declared 
clean.— But of that day and hour no man knoweth (that is, maketh known), 
not even the angels who are in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father 
(Matt. xxiv. 36.), that is, neither man, nor an angel, nor the Son, has permis- 
sion to make known this secret. ‘ 


_ 3. Negative verbs are often put for a strong positive affirma- 
tion. 


Thus, No 20od thing will he withhold (Psal. 1xxxiv. 11.) means, He will 
give them all good things.—Being not weak in the faith (Rom. AWALOL)5 des 
Being strong in the faith.—Iwill not leave you comfortless (John xiv. 18.) 
means, I will both protect and give you the most solid comfort. 


4, The privileges of the first-born among the Jews being very 
great, that which is chief or most eminent in any kind is called 
the first-born. Gen. xlix. 3. 


“So, in Job xviii. 13., the first-born of death is the most fatal and cruel 

death.—In Isa. xiv. 30. the Jjirst-born of the poor denotes those who are most 
oor and miserable. (See.also Psal. Ixxxix. 27. Jer. xxxi. 9. Rom. viii. 29. 
ol. i. 15. 18. Heb. xii. 23.) 


5. The word son has various peculiar significations. This 
word was a favourite one among the Hebrews, who employed it 
to designate a great variety of relations. The son of any thing, 
according to the oriental idiom, may be either what is closely 
connected with it, dependent on it, like it, the consequence of it, 
worthy of it, &c. 


Thus, the sons or children of Belial, so often spoken of in the Old Tes- 
tament, are wicked men, such as are good for nothing, or such as will not 
be governed.—Children of light are such as are aa enlightened. 
(uke xvi. 8. John xii. 36. Ephes. v. 8. 1 Thess. v. 5.)—Children of disobe- 
dience are disobedient persons. (Ephes. ii. 2.) Children of Hell (Matt. 
xxiii. 15.); of wrath (Ephes. ii.3.); and Son ce epeeitae (John xvii. 12. 

are respectively such as are worthy thereof, or obnoxious 
thereto.—A son of peace (Luke x. 6.) is one that is worthy of it. (See Matt. 
x. 13.)—The children of a place are the inhabitants of it. (Ezraii.1. Psal. 
Ater is likewise used, (2 Kings xix. 


2]. Psal. xlv. 12. exxxvii.8. Lam. ii. 13. Zech. ii. 10.) ; the city being asa 


--mother, and the inhabitants of it, taken collectively, as her daughter. The 


as embrace and believe the promise of 
men (Psal. iv. 2.) are no more than men. 
asheis man. The sons of 


children of the promise are such 


And Christ is as often called the son of man, 
God (Gen. vi. 2.) are those who professed to be pious, or the children of 
suchas imitate him, or are governed by him. 
(1 John iii..10.) On the same account are men called the children of the 
So likewise (John viii. 44.) father is understood in a like sense ; 
also those who are the inventors ot any thing, or instruct others therein, 
are called their fathers. (Gen. iv. 20.) 


6. Name is frequently used as synonymous with persons. 


Thus, to'believe on the name of Christ. (John i. 12.) means to believe on 
nim. See similar examples in John iii. 18, xx. 31. Rev. iii.4. In like man- 
in Matt. xii. 18. In whom my soul is well pleased, 
that is, in whom I am well pleased. See other examples in Gen. xii. 13. 
xix. 20. Psal. cvi. 15. Job xvi. 4. Prov. xxv. 25. Rom. xiii. 1. Heb. x. 38. 


7. As the Jews had but few adjectives in their language, they 
had recourse to substantives, in order to supply their place. 


» Hence we find kingdom and glory used to denote a glorious kingdom. 
*"Vhess. ii. 12.) Mouth and wisdom for wise discourse (Luke xxi. 15.) ; the 
patience of hope for patient expectation (1 Thess. i.3.); glory of his power 
for glorious power. (2 Thess. i. 9.) So circumcision and uncircumcision 
mean circumcised and uncircumcised persons. Anathema (1Cor. xvi. 22.) 
means, an excommunicated member. The spirits of the prophets (1 Cor. 
xiv. 32.) means, the spiritual gifts of the prophets. hen one substantive 
in the genitive, one of therm is sometimes used as an ad- 
his flesh: means, in his fleshly body (Col: i, 22.) 5 
ol. iii. 14.) means, a perfect bond. In Eph. vi. 12. 
wicked spirits. Newness of life (Rom. vii. 6.) 
of Ent and evil (Gen. ii. 9. com- 
owledge of good, or of a plea- 
When two substantives are joined together 
and, the one frequently governs the other, as in Dan, iii. 
the nations, .and.the languages, mean, people of all na- 
In Acts xxiii. 6; the hope and resurrection fa the 
Col. ii. 8. PBhilo- 


ective. In the body 0 
ond of perfectness ( 


isa new life. The tree of the knowledge 


by the copulative 
7, All the people, 


means, to bring.im- 
tolight.. But the expression, I. am the way; the truth, and the 
.), means, 1 am the true.and living way. It is of import- 
nouns in the genitive case sometimes 
In Matt. ix..35. the gospel of 
the kingdom. Doctrines of 
concerning demons.» The 
Lord Jesus Christ enjoins, 
an 


express the object, and soyretimes the agent. 
the kingdom, means, good news concerning 


which the 


he righteousness of God sometimes means, his personal perfection, 
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sometimes that righteousness whicn he requires of his peoyp,e. In Col, ii 
ll. the circumcision of Christ means, the circumcision enjoined by Christ 
The Hebrews used the word living to express the excellence of the thing 
towhich it is applied. Thus, living water, or living fountain, signifies, 
running, or excellent water. Living stones, living way, living raelen 
mean, excellent stones, an excellent way, and excellent oracles. : 


8. The Jews, having no superlatives in their language, em- 
ployed the words of God or of the Lord in order to denote the 
greatness or excellency of a thing. 


Thus, in Gen. xiii. 10. a beautiful garden is called the garden of the Lord. 
In 1 Sam. xxvi. 12. a very deep sleep is called the sleep of the Lord. In2 
Chron. xiv. 14. and xvii. 10. the,fear of the Lord denotes a very great fear. 
In Psal. xxxvi. 7. Heb. (6. of English Bibles), the mountains of God are 
exceeding high mountains; and in Psal. xxx. 10. (Heb.) the tallest cedars 
are termed cedars of God. The voices of God (Exod. 1x. 28. Heb. in our 
version properly rendered. mighty thunderings) mean superlatively, loud 
thunder. Compare also the sublime description of the effects of thunder, 
or the voice of God, in Psal. xxix. 3—8. The production of rain by the elec- 
tric spark is alluded to, in a very beautiful manner, in Jer, x..13. When he 
(God) uttereth his voice, there is a multitude of waters in, the heavens.2 In 
Jonah iii. 2.. Nineveh is termed an exceeding great city; which in the 
original Hebrew is a city great to God. The like mode of expression oc- 
curs in the New Testament. Thus in Acts vii. 20. Moses is said to be 
arresos Tw Ocw, literally fair to God, or, asit is correctly rendered in our 
version, exceeding fair. And in 2 Cor. x, 4. the weapons of our warfare 
are termed duvara rw Osu, literally, mighty to God, that is, exceeding 
powerful,--not mighty through God, as in our authorized translation. 


9. According to the Hebrew idiom, a sword has a mouth, or 
the edge of the sword is called a mouth. (Luke xxi. 24.) 


_ They shall fall by the mouth (or, as our translators have correctly ren- 
dered it, the edge) of the sword (Heb. xi. 34)—escaped the edge of the 
sword, isin the Greek creux, the mouth of the sword. So, we read ofa two- 
mouthed sword (Heb. iv. 12.), for it is sserouos in the Greek. That this is 
phe: HESErey. phraseology may be seen by comparing Judg. iii.16, Psal- cxlix. 

. Prov. v. 4. 


10. The verb ynarxw, to know, in the New Testament, fre- 
quently denotes to approve. . 


Thus in Matt. vii. 23. I never knew you means, I never approved you. 
A similar construction occurs in 1 Cor. viii. 3. and in Rom. vii. 15..(Gr.) 
which in our version is rendered allow. Compare also Psal. i. 6. 


11. Lastly, to hear denotes to understand, to attend. to, and tc 
regard what is said. 


In illustration of this remark, compare Deut. xviii. 15. with Acts iii, 23. 
and see also Matt. xvii. 5. and xi. 15. xii. 9. and Luke viii. 8. 


It were no difficult task to adduce numerous similar exam- 
ples of the Hebraisms occurring in the Scriptures, and par- 
ticularly in the New Testament; but the preceding may 
suffice to show the benefit that may be derived from duly 
considering the import of a word in the several passages of 
Holy Writ in which it occurs. 

Tn order to understand the full force and meaning of the 
Hebraisms of the New Testament, the following canons 
have been laid down by the celebrated critic John Augustus 
Ernesti, and his annotator Professor Morus :— 


1. Compare Hebrew words and forms of expressions with 
those which occur in good Greek formulz, particularly in doce 
trinal passages. 


As all languages, have some modes of speech which are common to. each 
other, it sometimes happens that the same word or expression is both He- 
brew, and good Greek, and affords a proper meaning, whether we take itin 
a Hebrew or a Greek sense. But, in such cases, it is preferable to adopt - 
that meaning which a Jew would give, because it is most probable that the 
sacred writer had this in view rather than the Greek meaning, especially it 
the latter were not of very frequent occurrence. Thus, the expression, ye 
shall die in your sins (John viii. 24.), if explained according to the Greek 
idiom, is equivalent to ye shall persevere in a course of sinful practice to 
the end of your lives : but, according to the Hebrew idiom, it not, only de- 
notes a physical or temporal death, but also eternal death, and is e uivalent 
to ye shall be damned on account of your sins, in rejecting the essiah. 
The latter interpretation, therefore, is preferably to be adopted, as agreeing 
best with the Hebrew mode of thinking, and also with the context. 

This rule applies particularly to the doctrinal passages of the New Testa- 
ment, which must in all cases be interpreted according to the genius of the 
Hebrew language. Thus, to fear God, in the language of a Jew, means to 
reverence or worship God generally. The knowledge of God, which is so 
frequently mentioned in the New Testament, if taken according to the He- 
brew idiom, implies not only the mental knowledge of God, but also the 
worship and reverence of him which flows from it, and, consequently, it is 
both a theoretical and a practical knowledge of God. The reason of this 
rule is obvious. In the first place, our Saviour and his apostles, the first 
tedchers of Christianity, were Jews, who had been educated in the Jewish 
religion and language ; and who (with the exception of Paul), being unac- 
quainted with the niceties of the Greek language at the time they were called 
to the apostolic office, could only express themselves in the style and man- 
ner peculiar to their country. Secondly, the religion taught in the New 
Testament agrees with that delivered in the Old Testament, of which itis a 
continuation; so that the ritual worship enjoined by.the Jaw of Moses is 
succeeded by a spiritual or internal worship ; the legal dispensation 1s suc- 
ceeded by the Gospel dispensation, in which what was imperfect and ob- 
scure is hepame perfect and clear. . Now things that are continued are 
Thus the expression to 
come unto God occurs both in the Old and in the New Testament. In the 
former it simply means to go up to the temple ; in the latter it is continued, 
so that what was imperfect becomes perfect, and it, implies the mental or 
spiritual epprageh unto, the most High, i. e. the spiritual worshipping of 
God: In like manner, since the numerous particulars related. in the Ols 
Testament concerning the victims, temple of.God are transfer 


priests, and 





2 Dr. A. Clarke on Exod. ix. 28. 
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red, in the New Testament, to the atoning death of Christ, to his offering fe 
himself to death, and to the Christian church, the veil of figure beine wi a 
dcawn, the force and beauty of these expressions cannot be perceived, nor 
their meaning fully ascertained, unless we interpret the doctr inal parts of 
the New Testament by the aid of the Old Testament. 

2. The Hebraisms of the New Testament are to be com- 

iS ° 5 y oy 
pared with the good Greek occurring in the Septuagint or 
Alexardrian version. f 

As the Hebraisms occurring in the Old Testament are uniformly ren- 
dered, in the Septuagint version, in good Greek, this translation may be 
considered as a commentary and exposition of those passages, and as con- 
veying the sense of the Hebrew nation concerning their meaning. The 
Alexandrian translation, therefore, ought to be consulted in those passages 
of the New Testament in which the sacred writers have rendered the He- 
braisms literally. Thus, in 1 Cor. xv. 54. death is said to be swallowed up 
in victory, which sentence is a quotation from Isaiah xxv.8. As the Hebrew 
word M33 netsacu, with the 5 prefixed, acquires the force of an adverb, and 
means for ever, without end, or incessantly ; and as the Septuagint some- 
times renders the word Lanetsacu by £45 véxos in victory, but most com- 
monly by «4¢ teAos, for ever, Michaelis is of opinion that this last meaning 

roperly belongs to 1 Cor. xv. 54., which should therefore be rendered death 
is swallowed up for ever. And so it is translated by Bishop Pearce. 
’ . 

3. In passages that are good Greek, which are common both 
to the Old and New Testament, the corresponding words in the 
Hebrew Old Testament are to be compared. 

Several passages occur in the New Testament, that are good Greek, and 
which are also to be found in the Alexandrian version. In these cases itis 
not sufficient to consult the Greek language only: recourse should also be 
had to the Hebrew, because such words of the Septuagint and New Testa- 
ment have acquireda different meaning from whatis given to them by Greek 
writers, and are sometimes to be taken in a more lax, sometimes in a more 
strict, sense. Thus, in Gen. v. 24. and Heb. xi. 5. it is said that Enoch 
pleased God, evyperryxevs tw Oe»; which expression in itself is sufficiently 
clear, and is also good Greek; but if we compare the corresponding ex- 
pression in the Hebrew, its true meaning is, that he walked with God. In 
rendering this clause by evyperryxevas rw ew, the Greek translator did not 
render the Hebrew verbatim, for in that case he would have said zéprs- 
waryce cuv Osw; but he translated it correctly as to the sense. Enoch 
pleased God, because he lived habitually as in the sight of God, setting him 
always before his eyes in every thing he said, thought, anddid. In Psal. ii. 
1. the Septuagint version runs thus, lvzré s¢puxzav ebvy, why did the nations 
rage? Now though this expression is good Greek, it does not fully render 
the original Hebrew, which means why do the nations furiously and tumul- 
tuously assemble together, or rebel? The Septuagint therefore is not suffi- 
ciently close. Once more, the expression ovx ovrtss, they are not, is good 
Greek, but admits of various meanings, indicating those who are not yet in 
existence, those who are already deceased, or, figuratively, persons of no 
authority. This expression occurs both in the Septuagint version of Jer. 
xxxi. 15. and also in Matt. ii. 18. If we compare the original Hebrew, we 
shall find that it is to be limited to those who are dead. Hence it will be evi- 
dent that the collation of the original Hebrew will not only prevent us from 
taking words either in too lax or too strict a sense, but will also guard us 
against uncertainty as to their meaning, and lead us to that very sense which 
the sacred writer intended. 

Besides the Hebraisms which we have just considered, 
there are found in the New Testament various Rabbinical, 
Syriac, Persic, Latin, and other idioms and words, which are 
respectively denominated Rabbinisms, Syriasms, Persians, 
Latinisms, &c. &¢. on which it may not be improper to offer 
a few remarks. 

1. Rabbinisms.—We have already seen that during, and 
subsequent to, the Babylonian captivity, the Jewish language 
sustained very considerable changes.1 New words, new 
sentences, and new expressions were introduced, especially 
terms of science, which Moses or Isaiah would have as little 
understood, as Cicero or Cesar would a system of philosophy 
or theology composed in the eee e of the schools. This 
new Hebrew language is called Talmudical, or Rabbinical, 
trom the writings in which it is used; and, although these 
writings are of much later date than the New Testament, 
yet, from the coincidence of expressions, it is not improbable 
that, even in the time of Christ, this was the learned language 
of the Rabbins.2 Lightfoot, Schoetgenius, Meuschen, and 
others, have excellently illustrated the Rabbinisms occurring 
in the New Testament. 

2. Aramzisms, or Syriasms and Chaldaisms.x—The verna- 
cular panguage of the Jews, in the time of Jesus-Christ, 
was the ramzan ; which branched into two dialects, differ- 
ing In pronunciation rather than in words, and respectively 
denominated the Chaldee or East Aramean, and the Syriac, 
or West Aramean. The East Aramean was spoken at Jeru- 
salem and in Judea ; and was used by Christ in his familiar 
discourses and Conversations with the Jews; the West Ara- 
Mean was spoken in “ Galilee of the Gentiles.” It was 
therefore natural that numerous Chaldee and Syriac words, 
phrases, and terms of 2 ees should be intermixed with 
pe ies oe the ae estament, and even such as are not 
to . oun: meee Septuagint ; and the existence of these 
Chaldaisms and Syriasms affords a strong intrinsic proof of 

1 Ree p- 190. supra. ot 

3 Michaelis, vol. i. p. 129., who has given some illustratiy i 
Acroases super Hermeneutice Novi Testamenti, vol. i. pe ae ae 


Olearius de Stylo Novi Testamenti, membr. iii. aphorism vii, 
Theologicus Nov, Test. tom. ii. pp. 23, 24.) . ua (Pheearnas 
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the genuineness and authenticity of the New Testament. 
Were this, indeed, ‘“ free from these idioms, we might natu- 
rally conclude that it was not written either by men of Galilee 
or Judza, and therefore was spurious; for, as certainly as the 
speech of Peter betrayed him to be a Galilean, when Christ 
stood before the Jewish tribunal, so certainly must the writ- 
ten language of a man, born, educated, and grown old in 
Galilee, discover marks of his native idiom, unless we assum6 
the absurd hypothesis, that God hath interposed a miracle, 
which would have deprived the New Testament cf one of its 
strongest proofs of authenticity.’ : 

The following are the principal Aramzan or Syriac and 
Chaldee words occurring in the New Testament :—Aféz 
(Abba), Father, (Rom. viii. 15.)—Axacaua Sipser ase the 
field of blood, (Acts i. 19.)—Aguazdday (Armageddon), the 
mountain of Megiddo, or of the Gospel,. Ger. xvi. 16.)— 
BuSerds (Bethesda), the house of mercy, (John v. 2.)—Kross 
(Cephas), a rock or stone, (John i. 43.)—KogGar (Corban), a 
gift or offering dedicated to God, (Mark vii. 11.)—Eaw, Eras, 
azus cabeybave (Elor, Eloi, lama sabachthant), my God, ny 
God! why hast thou forsaken me? (Matt. xxvii. 46. Mar! 
xv. 34,)—Eppaber CHolpaney be thou opened, (Mark vii. 
34.)—Mauavez (Mammon), riches, (Matt. vi. 24.)—Maear 
Abe (Maran Atha), the Lord cometh, (1 Cor. xvi. 22.)—Paxz 
(faca), thou worthless fellow! (Matt. v. 22.)—Tanba npc, 
(Talitha cumi), maid arise! (Mark v. 41.)4 

3. Latinisms.— The sceptre having departed from Judah” 
(Gen. xlix. 10.) by the reduction of Judea into a Roman 
province, the extension of the Roman laws and government 
would naturally follow the success of the Roman arms; and 
if to these we add the imposition of tribute by the conquerors, 
together with the commercial intercourse necessarily conse- 
quent on the political relations of the Jews with Rome, we 
shall be enabled readily to account for the Latinisms, or Latin 
words and phrases, that occur in the New Testament. 

The following is a list of the principal Latinisms :—Acce 
piv (assarion, from the Latin word assarius), equivalent to 
about three quarters of a farthing of our money, (Matt. x. 29. 
Luke xil. 6.)—Kzva®e (census), assessment or rate, (Matt. xvii. 
25.)—Kenroupioy (centurio), a centurion, (Mark xv. 39. 44, 45.) 
—Korovie (ne a colony, (Acts xvi. 12.)—Kevelodiz (cus- 
todia), a guard of soldiers, (Matt. xxvii. 65, 66. xxviii. 11.) 
—Anvapioe (denarius), a Roman penny, equivalent to about 
seven-pence halfpenny of our money, (Luke vii. 41.)— 
dexyerrey ( flagellum), a scourge, (John ii. 15.); from this 
word is derived d2272,,ow, to scourge with whips, (Matt. xxvii. 
26. Mark xv.15.) As this was a Roman punishment, it is 
no wonder that we find it expressed by a term nearly Roman. 
—Icveoc (Justus), (Acts i. 23.)—Aeyeov (legio), a legion, (Matt. ° 
XXvi. 53.)—Kodeavens na oe , a Roman coin equivalent to 
about three fourths of an English halfpenny, (Matt. v. 26.) 
—Arberwes (libertinus), a freed man, (Acts vi. 9.)—Aorey 
(lintewm), a towel, (John xiii. 4.)—Maxeaas (macellum), 
shambles, (1 Cor. x. 25.)—MeuBeava (membrana), parchment, 
(2 'Tim. iv. 13.)—Mey (mille), a mile; the Roman mile 
consisting of a thousand paces, (Matt. v. 41.)—eorne (sex- 
tarius), akind of pot, (Mark vii. 4, 8.)—Tegzsrepiov (preetorium), 
a judgment hall, or place where the pretor or other chief 
magistrate heard and determined causes, (Matt. xxvii. 27.) 
Php Suey OY ZyrsmsSuv (semicinctivm), an apron, (Acts xix. 


"12.)—Zimague (sicarivs), an assassin, (Acts xxi. 38. )—Scudegioy 


(swdarium), a napkin, or handkerchief, (Luke xix. 20.)— 
2renovazrap (speculator), a soldier employed as an executioner, 
(Mark vi. 27.)—TaGegva (taberna), a tavern, (Acts xxviii. 15.) 
—Timrs (titulus), a title, (John xix. 19, 20.)5 


3 Michaelis, vol. i. p. 135. Morus, vol. i. p. 237. Arigler, Hermeneutica 
Biblica. pp. 83—88. Histep Marsh, in his notes to Michaelis, states, that a 
new branch of the Aramean language has been discovered by Professor 
Adler, which differs in some respects from the East and West Aramean 
dialects. For an account of it, he refers to the third part of M. Adler’s Nove 
Testamenti Versiones Syrica, Simplez, Philoxeniana, et Hierosolymi- 
tana, denuo examinata, &c. 4to. Hafnie, 1789, of which work we have not 
been able to obtaina sight. Pfeiffer has an amusing disquisition on the Gali- 
lean dialect of Peter, which in substance corresponds with the above-cited 
remark of Michaelis, though Pfeiffer does not seem to have known the exact 
names of the dialects then in use among the Jews. Op. tom. i. pp. 616—622. 

_+ Additional examples of Chaldaisms and Syriasms may be seen in Olea- 
rius de Stylo Novi Testamenti, membr. iii. aphorism vi. (Thesaurus Theo- 
logico-Philologicus, tom. ii. pp. 22, 23.) 

5 Pritii Introductio ad Lectionem Novi Testamenti, pp. 320—322 Olearius, 
sect. 2. memb. iii. aph. ix. PP; 24, 25. Arigler, Hermeneutica Biblica, p. 99, 
Michaelis, vol. i. pp. 162-173. Morus, vol. i. pp. 235, 236. Olearius and 
Michaelis have collected numerous instances of Latinizing phrases occur- 
ring in the New Testament, which want of room compels us to omit. Full 
elucidations of the various idioms above cited are given by Schleusner and 
Parkhurst in their Lexicons to the New Testament. The Greco-Barbara 
Novi Testamenti (16mo. Amsterdam, 1649), of Cheitomeus, may also be 
consulted when it can be met with. ; 
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4. From the unavoidable intercourse of the Jews with the 
neighbouring-nations, the Arabs, Persians (to whose sove- 
reigns they were formerly subject), and the inhabitants of 
Asia Minor, both words and expressions may occasionally be 
traced in the New Testament, which have been thus neces- 
sarily introduced among the Jews. These words, however, 
are not sufficiently numerous to constitute so many entire 
dialects; for instance, there are not more than six or seven 
Persian words in the whole of the New Testament.! These 
cannot, therefore, be in strictness termed Prrsisms; and 
though the profoundly learned Michaelis is of opinion that 
the Zend-avesta, or ancient book of the Zoroastrian religion, 
translated by M. Anquetil du Perron, throws considerable 
light on the phraseology of Saint John’s writings; yet, as 
the authenticity of that work has been questioned, not to say 
disproved, by eminent orientalists, it cannot (we apprehend) 
be with propriety applied to the elucidation of the New Tes- 
tament. From the number of words used by Saint Paul in 
peculiar senses, as well as words not ordinarily oceurring in 
Greek writers, Michaelis is of opinion (after Jerome) that 
they were provincial idioms used in Cilicia in the age in 
which he lived; and hence he denominates them Cricisms.? 

The preceding considerations and examples may suffice to 
convey some idea of the genius of the Greek language of the 
New Testament. For an account of the principal editions 
of the Greek Testament, see the BrstioGRAPHICAL APPENDIX 
to Volume II. ParrI. Cuap. I. Secr. II.; and for the most 
useful Lexicons that can be consulted, see Parr II. Cuap.1V 
Secr. II. 





SECTION III. 
ON THE COGNATE OR KINDRED LANGUAGES. 


l. The Aramzan, with its two dialects; 1. The Chaldee; 2. 
The Syriac.—ll. The Arabic, with its derivative, the Ethi- 
opic.—Ill. Use and importance of the cognate languages to 
sacred criticism. 


Tur Cognate or Kindred Languages are those which are 
allied to the Hebrew, as being sister-dialects of the Shemitish 
languages, all of which preserve nearly the same structure 
and analogy. The principal cognate languages are’ the Ara- 
mean, and the Arabic, with their respective dialects or deri- 
vatives. 

I. The Aramaan Lanevace (which in the authorized 
English version of 2 Kings xviii. 26., and Dan. ii. 4., is 
ranaerea the Syrian or Syriac) derives its name from the very 
extensive region of Aram, in which it was anciently verna- 
cular. As that region extended from the Mediterranean sea 
through Syria and Mesopotamia, beyond the river Tigris, 
the language there spoken necessarily diverged into various 
dialects; the two principal of which are the Chaldee and the 
Syriac. 

a The Cuauprxz, sometimes called by way of distinction 
the East-Aramexan dialect, was formerly spoken in the pro- 
vince of Babylonia, between the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
the original inhabitants of which cultivated this language as 
a distinct dialect, and communicated it to the Jews during 
the Babylonian captivity. By means of the Jews it was 
transplanted into Palestine, where it gradually became the 
vernacular tongue; though it did not completely displace 
the old Hebrew until the time of the Maccabees. Although 
the Aramean, as spoken by Jews, partook somewhat of the 
Hebrew character, no entire or very important corruption of 
it took place; and to this circumstance alone the Babylonians 
are indebted for the survival, or at least the partial preserva- 
tion, of their language, which, even in the mother-country, 
has, since the spread of Mohammedism, been totally extinct. 

The princi x remains of the Chaldee dialect now extant 
will be found,— 

(1.) In the Canonical Books, Ezra iv. 8. to vi. 18. and 
vii. ee Jer. x. 11., and Dan. ii. 4. to the end of chapter 
vii.; an 

(2.) In the Targums or Chaldee Paraphrases of the books 


1 Such are uwyyupeverv, yale, mayos, umpyupetns, wey oevys, and perhaps 
ESvVs 


7S Michawlis, vol. i. pp 149—162, 
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of the Old Testament, of which an account will be found in 
chap. iii. sect. iii. § 1. infra.’ 

9. The Syriac or West-Aramxan was spoken both in 
Syria and Mesopotamia; and, after the captivity, it became 
vernacular in Galilee. Hence, though several of the sacred 
writers of the New Testament expressed themselves in 
Greek, their ideas were Syriac; and they consequently used 
many Syriac idioms, and a few Syriac words.‘ The chief 
difference between the Syriac and Chaldee consists in the 
vowel points or mode of pronunciation ; and, notwithstand- 
ing the forms of their respective letters are very dissimilar, 
yet the correspondence between the two dialects is so close, 
that if the Chaldee be written in Syriac characters without 
points, it becomes Syriac, with the exception of a single in- 
flection in the formation of the verbs.’ The earliest document 
still extant in the Syriac dialect is the Peschito or old Syriac 
version of the Old and New Testament, of which an account 
will be found in chap. iii. sect. iii. § 3. infra. ‘The great 
assistance, which a knowledge of this dialect affords to the 
critical understanding of the Hebrew Scriptures, is illustrated 
at considerable length by the elder Michaelis, in a philologi- 
cal dissertation, originally published in 1756, and reprinted 
in the first volume of MM. Pott’s and Ruperti’s “ Sylloge 
Commentationum Theologicarum.’’é 

II. Though more remotely allied to the Hebrew than 
either of the preceding dialects, the Arasic Laneuace pos- 
sesses sufficient analogy to explain and illustrate the former, 
and is not, perhaps, inferior in importance to the Chaldee or 
the Syriac; particularly as it is a living language, in which 
almost every subject has been discussed, and has received 
the minutest investigation from native writers and lexicogra- 
phers. The Arabic language has many roots in common 
with the Hebrew tongue; and this again contains very many 
words which are no longer to be found in the Hebrew writ- 
ings that are extant, but which exist in the Arabic language. 
The learned Jews, who flourished in Spain from the tenth 
to the twelfth century under the dominion of the Moors, 
were the first who applied Arabic to the illustration of the 
Hebrew language; and subsequent Christian writers, as 
Bochart, the elder Schultens, Olaus Celsius, and others, have 
diligently and successfully applied the Arabian historians, 
geovraphers, and authors on natural history, to the explena- 
tion of the Bible.” 

The Eruioric language, which is immediately derived 
from the Arabic, has Been applied with great advantage to 
the illustration of the Scriptures by Bochart, De Dieu, Hot- 
tinger, and Ludolph (to whom we are indebted for an Ethio- 
pic grammar and lexicon) ;8 and Pfeiffer has explained a few 
ppesseee in the books of Ezra and Daniel, by the aid of the 

ERSIAN language.? 

ILL. The Cognate or Kindred Languages are of considerable 
use in sacred criticism. They may lead us to discover the 
occasions of such false readings as transcribers unskilled in 
the Hebrew, but accustomed to some of the other dialects, 
have inade by writing words in the form of that dialect, in- 
stead of the Hebrew form. Further, the knowledge of these 
languages will frequently serve to prevent ill-grounded con- 
jectures that a passage is corrupted, by showing that the 
common reading is susceptible of the very sense which such 
passage requires;. and when different readings are found in 
copies of the Bible, these languages may sometimes assist us 
in determining which of them ought to be preferred.10 


3 Jabn, Elementa Aramaice Lingue, p. 2. Walton’s Prolegomena, c. xii. 
§2, 3. (pp. 559—562. edit. Dathii.) Rigge’s Manual of the Chaldee Language, 
pp: 9—12. (Boston, Mass. 1832.) To his excellent Chaldee Grammar Mr. R. 
has appended a Chrestomathy, containing the. biblical Chaldee passages, 
and select portions of the Targums with very useful notes and a vocabu 
lary, to facilitate the acquisition of this dialect to the biblical student. 

« Masclef, Gramm. Hebr. vol. ii. p. 114. Wotton’s Misna, vol. i. pref. p, 
xviii. 

5 Walton, Prol. c. xiii. § 2, 3, 4, 5. (pp. 594603.) : 

¢ D. Christiani Benedicti Michaelis Dissertatio Philologica, qua Lumina 
Syriaca pro illustrando Ebraismo Sacro exibentur (Hale, 1756), in Pott’s 
and Ruperti’s Sylloge, tom. i. pp. 170—244. The editors have inserted in the 
notes some additional observations from Michaelis’s own copy. 

1 Bauer, Herm. Sacr. pp. 82, 83. 106, 107.- Walton, Prol. c. xiv. § 2-7. 14. 
(pp. 635—641. 649.) Bishop Marsh’s Divinity Lectures, part ifi. p. 28. 

* Bauer, Herm. Sacr. p. 107. Walton, Prol. c. xvi. § —8. (pp. 674—678.) 

® Dubia Vexata, cent. iv. no. 66. (Op. tom. i. pp. 420—422.) and Herm. 
Secra, c. vi. §9. (bid. tom. ii p. 648.) Walton, Prol. c. xvi. §5. (pp. 691 
boyz.) P 

:0 Gerard’s Institutes of Biblical Criticism, p. 63.—For Notices of the prin- 
cipal Grammars and Lexicons of the Cognate Languages, see the BIBLIOGRA 
pHicaL APPENDIX to the second Volume, Parr II. Cap. IV. Sect. IV 
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CHAPTER II. 


CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE TEXT OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 


SECTION i. 


HISTORY AND CONDITION OF THE TEXT OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


§ 1. HISTORY OF THE HEBREW TEXT. 


I, From the writing of the books of the Old Testament, until the time of Jesus Christ; 1. History of the Pentateuch ; 2. Ane 
cient history of the remaining books of the Old Testament.—Il. From the time of Jesus Christ to the age of the Masorites ; 
1. History of the text in the first century; 2. From the second to the fifth century ; 3. Particularly in the time of Jerome.— 
Ill. From the age of the Masorites to the invention of the art of printing ; 1. Object of the Masora,—its object and critical 
value; 2. Oriental and occidental readings; 3. Recensions of Aaron ben Asher and Jacob ben Naphtali; 4. Standard 
copies of the Hebrew Scripturcs in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries.—1V. From the invention of the art of prinung to 


our own time. 


Tue Criricat History of the Text of the Old Testament 
has been divided into various periods. Dr. Kennicott has 
specified six; Bauer divides it into two elite epochs, 
each of which is subdivided into two periods; Jahn has /ive 


eriods; and Muntinghe, whose arrangement is here adopted, | ( j c is 
| on which there is considerable difference of opinion. On the 


fae disposed it into four periods, viz. 1. From the writing 
of the 
age of the Masorites to the invention of the art of printing; 
and, 4. From the invention of printing to our own time. 

I. Hisrory or THe Hesrew TEXT FROM THE WRITING OF 


THE BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT UNTIL THE TIME OF JESUS | 


Curist. 

1. We commence with the Pentateuch, concerning the 
earliest history of which we have more minute information 
than we have of the other books of the Old Testament. 
Previously to the building of Solomon’s Temple, the Penta- 
teuch was deposited By! the side of the ark of the covenant 
(Deut. xxxi. 24—26.), to be consulted by the Israelites; and 
after the erection of that sacred edifice, it was deposited in 
the treasury, together with all the succeeding productions 
of the inspired writers. On the subsequent Seetruetion of 


_ the temple by Nebuchadnezzar, the autographs of the sacred 


books are supposed to have perished: but some learned men 
have conjectured that ay were preserved, because it does 
nezzar evinced any particular en- 


sacred things carried to Babylon (2 Kings xxv. 2 Chron. 
xxxvi. Jer. lii.), no mention is made of the sacred books. 
However this may be, it is a fact, that copies of these auto- 
ee were carried to Babylon; for we find the prophet 

aniel quoting the law (Dan. ix. 11. 13.), and also expressly 
mentioning the prophecies of Jeremiah (ix. 2.), which he 
could not have done, if he had never seen them. We are 
further informed that, on the finishing of the temple in the 
sixth year of Darius, the Jewish worship was fully re-esta- 
blished, according as it 2s written in the book of Moses (Ezra 
vi. 18.); which would have been impracticable, if the Jews 
had not had copies of the law then among them. But what 
still more clearly proves that they must have had transcripts 
of their sacred writings during, as well as subsequent to, the 
Babylonish captivity, is the fact, that when the people re- 

uested Ezra to produce the law of Moses (Nehem. viii. 1.), 
they did not entreat him -to get it dictated anew to them}; but 


_ that he would bring forth the book of the law of Moses, which 


the Lord had commanded to Israel. “Further, long before the 
time of Jesus Christ, another edition of the Pentateuch was 


in the hands of the Samaritans, which has been preserved to 


‘our time; and though it differs in some instances from the 
text of the Hebrew Pentateuch, yet upon the whole it accu- 
rately agrees with the Jewish copies.2_ And in the year 286 
or 285 before the Christian era, the Pentateuch was trans- 
lated into the Greek language ;? and this version, whatever 
errors may now be detected in it, was so executed as to show 
that the text, from which it was made, agreed with the text 
which we now have. 

4 So it should be rendered ;—not in the side of the ark. See Dr. Kenni- 
cott’s Diss. ii. p. 298. 

9 See a fuller account of the Samaritan Pentateuch, infra, sect. ii. pp. 


, 44. 
3 See a critical account of the Septuagint version, in chap. iii. sect. iii. 
$2. infra. 


ebrew books until the time of Jesus Christ; 2. From , 
the time of Christ to the age of the Masorites; 3. From the | 
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2. With regard to the entire Hebrew Bible.—About fifty 
years after the rebuilding of the temple, and the consequent 
re-establishment of the Jewish religion, it is generally ad- 
mitted that the canon of the Old Testament was settled; but 
by whom this great work was accomplished, is a question 


one hand it is contended that it could not have been done by 
Ezra himself; because, though he has related his zealous 
efforts in restoring the law and worship of Jehovah, yet on 
the settlement of the canon he is totally silent; and the 
silence of Nehemiah, who has recorded the pious labours of 
Ezra, as well as the silence of Josephus, who is diffuse in 
his encomiums on him, has further been urged as a presump- 
tive argument why he could not have collected the Jewish 
writings. But to these hypothetical reasonings we may 
oppose the constant tradition of the Jewish church, uncon: 
tradicted both by their enemies and by Christians, that Ezra 
with the assistance of the members of the great synagogue 
(among whom were the prophets Haggai, Zechariah, and 
Malachi), did collect as many copies of the sacred writings 
as he could, and'from them set forth a correct edition of the 


canon of the Old ‘Testament, with the exception of his own 


writings, the book of Nehemiah, and the prophecy of Mala- 
chi; which were subsequently annexed to the canon by 
Simon the Just, who is said to have been the last of the 
great synagogue. In this Esdrine text, the errors of the 
former copyists were corrected; and Ezra (being himself an 
inspired pee: added in several places, throughout the 
books of this edition, what appeared necessary to illustrate, 
connect, or complete them.4 Whether Ezra’s own copy of 
the Jewish Scriptures perished in the pillage of the temple 


‘by Antiochus Epiphanes, is a question that cannot now be 


ascertained; nor is it material, since we know that Judas 
Maccabeus repaired the temple, and. replaced every thing 
requisite for the performance of divine worship (1 Mace. iv. 
36—59.), which included a correct, if not Ezra’s own, copy 
of the Scriptures.§ It is not improbable, that in this latter 
temple an ark was constructed, in which the sacred books 
of the Jews were preserved until the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, and the subversion of the Jewish polity by the Romans 
under Titus, before whom the volume of the law was carried 
in triumph, among the other spoils which had been taken at 
Jerusalem.® ; 

IJ. History or tHe Hesrew Text rrom THE TIME oF 
Jesus CurisT TO-'THE AGE OF THE MasortrtEs. 

1. As the Jews were dispersed through various countries, 
to whose inhabitants Greek was vernacular, they graduall 
acquired the knowledge of this language, and even -culti- 
vated Greek literature: it. cannot therefore excite surprise, 
that the Septuagint version should be so. generally used, as 
to cause the Hebrew original to be almost entirely neglected. 
Hence the former was read in the synagogues :. it appears 
to have been exclusively followed by the Alexandrian Jew, 
Philo, and it was most frequently, though not solely, con- 
sulted by Josephus, who was well acquainted with Hebrew.’ 


4 Prideaux’s Connection, parti. book v. sub anno 446. vol. i. 329-344, 
and the authorities there cited. Carpzov. Introd. ad Libros Etbticos Vet. 
Test. pp. 24. 308, 309. d 

* Bp. Tomline’s Elements of Theology, vol. i. p. 11. 

@ Josephus, de Bell. Jud. lib. vii. c. 3.§ 11. 


1 Muntinghe, Expositio Criticea Sacre, pp. ; rman 
Introd, ad Libros Vet. Ford. $90. ? PP 5} 62. Jahn et Ackermann, 
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2. In the second century, both Jews and Christians ap- 
lied themsglves sedulously to the study of the Hebrew 
scriptures. Besides the Peschito or Old Syiise version (if 

indeed this was not executed at the close of the first. cen- 
tury), which was made from the Hebrew for the Syrian 
Christians, three Greek versions were undertaken and com- 
pleted; one for the Jews by Aquila, an apostate from Chris- 
tianity to Judaism, and two for the Ebionites or semi-Chris- 

_tians by Theodotion and Symmachus.!| The Hebrew text, 
as it existed in the East from year 200 to the end of the fifth 
century, is presented to us by Origen in his Hexapla, by 
Jonathan in his Targum or Paraphrase on the Prophets, and 
by the rabbins in the Gemaras or Commentaries on the Misna 
or Traditionary Expositions of the Hebrew Scriptures. The 
varieties are scarcely more numerous or more important than 
in the version of the second century. But the discrepancies, 
which were observed in the Hebrew manuscripts in the 
second or at least in the third century, excited the attention 
of the Jews, who began to collate copies, and to collect va- 

_rious readings ; which, being distributed into several classes, 
appear in the Jerusalem Talmud about the year 280. They 
ere as follows :— 


(1.) comp any (1TtuR sopHeRIm), or the Rejection of the 
Scribes : to this class belong five places, in which the reader is 
directed to reject the prefix ) vau, which was found in the He- 
brew text.2 As we have no information concernit x the “ rejec- 
tion of the scribes,” except the slight notice contained in the 
Talmud, Morin is of opinion, that it is only a fragment of some 

‘corrections and a revision of the sacred text made by some Jew- 
ish doctors, whose time and circumstances are utterly unknown.’ 
. (2.) mp pn (rHiKUN sopHerim), or the Correction of the 
Scribes, contains sixteen or eighteen places, which were cor- 
rupted in the Hebrew manuscripts, and the correct reading of 
which was restored by the collation of copies. 

(3.) Extraordinary Points placed over one, more, or all the 
letters of some word, which, as appears from the collation of 
ancient versions and the Samaritan text, denote that those words 
and letters were not found by the copyists in some manuscripts. 

- Of this description of various readings there are fifteen examples. 
Jahn ascribes the origin of these points—or at least of many of 
them—to the unwillingness of a transcriber to erase a letter or 
word improperly written, which he rather chose to denounce by 
this extraordinary point, while other subsequent copyists tran- 
scribed the points along with the word.‘ 

(4.) In many Jewish manuscripts and printed editions of the 
Old Testament, a word is often found with a small circle annexed 
te it, or with an asterisk over it, and a word written in the margin 
of the same line. The former is called the a»np (xueTrB), that 
is, written, and the latter, »p (xer1), that is, read or reading, 
as if to intimate, write in this manner, but read in that manner. 
For instance, when they meet with certain words, they substi- 
tute others: thus, instead of the sacred name Jehovah, they 
substitute Adonai or Elohim; and in lieu of terms not strictly 
consistent with decency, they pronounce others less indelicate or 
more agreeable to our ideas of propriety.° 

(5.) The mywap (spiRim) are critical conjectures of the 
more ancient rabbins, on certain passages of Scripture.® 

3. The state of the Hebrew text, in the west of Europe, . 
during the fifth century, is exhibited to us in the Latin ver- 
sion made by Jerome from the-original Hebrew, and in his 
commentaries on the Scriptures. . From a careful, examina- 
tion of these two sources several important facts have been 
collected, particularly that 


(1.) The Old Testament contained the same books which are 






















































(4.) The divisions of chapters and verses did not exist in any 
Hebrew MSS. ; but it should seem that both the Hebrew origina. 
and the Septuagint Greek version were divided into larger sec- 
tions, which differ from those in our copies, because Jerome, in 
his commentary on Amos vi. 9., says that what is the beginning 
of another chapter in the Hebrew, is in the Septuagint the end 
of the preceding.’ 

(5.) The Hebrew MS. used by Jerome for the most part 
agrees with the Masoretic text; though there are a few unin. 
portant various readings.’ 

Ill. History or tHe Hesrew Text rrom THE AcE oF 
Tue MasorivrEs To THE INVENTION OF THE ART or PRINTING. 

_1. After the destruction of Jerusalem and the consequent 
dispersion of the Jews into various countries of the Roman 
empire, some of those who were settled in the East applied 
themselves to the cultivation of literature, and opened various 
schools, in which they taught the Scriptures. One of the 
most distinguished of these academies was that established 
at Tiberias in Palestine, which Jerome mentions as existing 
in the fifth century.2 The doctors of this school, early in 
the sixth century, agreed to revise the sacred text, and issue 
an accurate edition of it; for which purpose they collected 
ail the scattered critical and grammatical observations they 
could obtain, which appeared likely to contribute towards 
fixing both the reading and interpretation of Scripture, into 
one book, which they called ayom (masoran), that is, tra 
dition, because it consisted of remarks which they had re- 
ceived from others. Some rabbinical authors pretend that, 
when God gave the law to Moses on Mount Sinai, he taught 
him, first, its true reading, and, secondly, its true interpre- 
tation: and that both these were handed down by oral tra- 
dition, from generation to generation, until at length they 
were committed to writing. ‘The former of these, viz. the 
true reading, is the subject of the Masora; the latter or true 
interpretation is that of the Mishna and Gemara, of which an 
account is given in a subsequent chapter of the present 
volume. 
~The Masoretic notes and criticisms relate to the books, 
verses, words, letters, vowel points, and accents. The 
Masorites or Massorets, as the inventors of this system were 
called, were the first who distinguished the books and sec- 
tions of books into verses. They marked the number of al. 
the verses of each book and section, and placed the amount 
at the end of each in numeral letters, or in some symbolical 
word formed out of them; and they also marked the middle 
verse of each book. Further, they noted the verses where 
something was supposed to be forgotten; the words which 
they believed to be changed; the letters which they deemed 
to be superfluous ; the repetitions of the same verses; the 
different reading of the words which are redundant or defec- 
tive; the number of times that the same word is found at the 
beginning, middle, or end of a verse ; the different significa- 
tions of the same word; the agreement or conjunction of one 
word with another; what letters are pronounced, and what 
are inverted, together with such as hang perpendicular, 
and they took the number of each, for the Jews cherish the 
sacred books with such reverence, that they make a scruple 
of changing the situation of a letter which is evidently mis- 
placed ; suppositg that some mystery has occasioned the 
alteration. ‘They have likewise reckoned which is the middle 
letter of the Pentateuch, which is the middle clause of each 
book, and how many times each letter of the alphabet occurs 
in all the Hebrew Scriptures. The following table from 
Bishop Walton will a an idea of their laborious minute- 
ness in these researches :— 


Times. 

at present found in our copies. leph....- i ible. «- «42377 
~ (2) The form of the Hebrew letters was the same which we wee perros ci EU TNT) 
now have, as is evident from Jerome’s frequently taking notice 9 Gielen. oust 
of ihe aul letters, beth and caph, resh and daleth, mem and 5 Daleth.....sseuersereenseesreeeees eo 132530 
samech, &c. Ber Sa nh Hess seks ce eae Bia, AEB BA 
(3.) The modern vowel points, accents, and other diacritic 9 Vat. eee aie cosets es sca ftaee 


signs were utterly unknown to Jerome. Some words were of 
doubtful meaning to him, because they were destitute of vowels, 


1 An account of these versions and of the biblical labours of Origen is 
given in chap. iii. sect. iil. $2. infra. y 
"a Bauer has given the examples at length, in his Critica Sacra, p. 208. 

3 Morini Exercitationes Biblica, lib. ii, exercit. 22. cap. i. § 6. 

4 Muntinghe, Expositio Crit. Sacre, p. 55. Jahn et Ackermann, Introd. 
§107. Cappel’s Critica Sacra by Vogel and Scharfenberg, tom. 1. p. 455. 

s The Keri and Khetib are copiously discussed by Bishop Walton, Pro- 

68. ville §§ 18—26. Cap. el, Critica Sacra, lib: iii. ¢. i—iil. xiv.—2vh and by 

Mr. Whittaker, in his Historical and Critical Inquiry into the Interpretation 
»f the Hebrew:Scriptures, Pp. 114A wt eign YPM ee 
“@See a full account of them in Cappel’s Crit'za Sacra, lib. vi. c. 8 


Vor. I. 26 


1 Dain? oo ica eee eee ae nsecre eure zo 
nm Chethoneseneetieeaececiec's cise ssierseaaee’ 
ia Tratlic eeetee ieee eiancite Ge cles oie sisiseisetnje Mi kODS 
9 MOG ete oo cre ectic ose oleeviee 00400 
5 Captvenasltacsscccc rene sa cnssessenr:40n00 
Gi Trained eee cease ns siceesecdes ccc sPLOLS 


+ In Hebraicis alterius hoc capituli exordium est; apud LXX vero finis 
superioris. —. -, 3 

@ Bauer, Critica Sacra, pp. 212—215. 

® Przfat. ad Comment. in libros Paralipomenen. 
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Times. 
Se ae ee Be eeery Be ae 
BSR AINCCH ee sein elec se cc'ewinvisis.e.clas ..- 18580 
p Aint. oso s: I RG Ra 20175 
BY RETO ictaicicls aikicioleiciece le s ccelele je ojs\e 0se.0 9) el8ie.s)0is 22725 
MN terao cre iies'elevelsiele ole colewin a0 : 21882 
p Koph........secceeecrceernccseeces . 22972 
RERRESCH ire create es. oinieesisiosiaceveieiiee® sieve Mateo aa] 
BABS iiets conics cise. 8 Heise ce ieee aS 
Maat too a seinieloeeieis cisseiaeieistcis ielsielalaiols 593431 

Such is the celebrated Masora of the Jews. At first, it 


did not accompany the text ; afterwards the greatest part of 
it was written in the margin. In order to bring it within the 
margin, it became necessary to abridge the work itself, This 
abridgment was called the little Masora, Masora parva ; 
but, being found too short, a more copious abridgment was 
inserted, which was distinguished by the appellation of the 
great Masora, Masora magna, The omitted poe were added 
at the end of the text, and called the final Masora, Masora 
Jinalis2 Pea 

The age when the Masorites lived has been much contro- 
verted. Some ascribe the Masoretic notes to Moses; others 
attribute them to Ezra and the members of the great syna- 
gogue, and their successors after the restoration of the temple 
worship, on the death of Antiochus Epiphanes. Archbishop 
Usher places the Masorites before the time of Jerome; 
Cappel, at the end of the fifth century ; Bishop Marsh is of 
opinion, that they cannot be dated higher than the fourth or 
fifth century; Bishop Walton, Basnage, Jahn, and others, 
refer them to the rabbins of Tiberias in the sixth century, 
and suppose that they commenced the Masora, which was 
augmented and continued at different times, by various au- 
thors; so that it was not the work of one man, or of one 
age. Jn proof of this opinion, which we think the most 
probable, we may remark, that the notes which relate to the 
variations in the pointing of particular words, must have 
been made after the introduction of the points, and conse- 
quently after the Talmud; other notes must have been made 
before the Talmud was finished, because it is from these notes 
that it speaks of the points over the letters, and of the varia- 
tions in their size and position. Hence it is evident, that the 
whole was not the work of the Masorites of Tiberias; fur- 
ther, no good reason can be assigned to prove the Masora the 
work of iowa, or his contemporaries ; much appears to show 
1t was not: for, in the jist place, most of the notes relate to 
the vowel points, which, we have seen,’ were not introduced 
until upwards of fifteen hundred years after his time, and the 
remarks made about the shape and position of the letters are 
unworthy of an inspired writer, being more adapted to the 
superstition of the rabbins, than to the gravity of a divine 

1 Bishop Walton’s Prolegom. c. viii. §8. p. 275. edit. Dathii. In the last 
century, an anonymous writer published the following calculation similar 
to that of the Masorites, for the ENciisH Version of the Bible, under the 
title of the Old and New Testament Dissected. It issaidto have occupied 
three years of the compiler’s life, and is a singular instance of the trifling 
employments to which superstition has led mankind. 

THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT DISSECTED. 

Books in the Old... go In the New 





Captor’... <cs:s:sccsn Sedu lawton tts ca ctonelew sles 
Verses... Rep el heet) OE ilaeio oe atetaleerersiattie ate 
Words.. se OOD GOO) mice ten sis eacate iets 
Letters....... Dyk Los OOO Des etake ntarermaipte rats nte 
Chapters. 
Verses ue 6,08 
Words i ota enero 252,185 


The middle chapter, and theJeast in the Bible, is Psalm 117. 
The middle verse is the eighth of the 118th Psalm. 

The middle line 2d of Chronicles, 4th chapter, 16th verse. 
The word and occurs in the Old Testament, 35,543 times. 
The same word occursin the New Testament, 10,684 times. 
The word Jehovah occurs 6855 times. 


Old Testament. 
The middle book is Proverbs. 
The middlé chapter ig Job 29th. 
The middle verse is 2d Chronicles, 20th ch: : 
caace chapter, between the 17th and 
The least verse is 1st Chronicles, 1st chapter and 25th verse. 


New Testament. 


The middle book is Thessaisnians 2d. 

The middle chapter is between the 13th and 14th Romans 
The middle verse is chapter 17th of Acts, 17th verse, ; 
The least verse is 11th chapter of John, verse 35. 


The 2lst verse of the 7th chapter of Ezra has all the Letters in the Alpha- 
bet except j. : 3 

The 19th chapter of the 2d of Kings and the 37th of Isaiah are alike, . > 
2 Butler’s Hore Biblice, vol. i. p. 61. 
® See pp. 191, 192. of the present volume. 
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teacher. Secondly, No one ,an suppose that the prophets 
collected various readings cf their own prophecies, though 
we find this has been done, and makes part of what is called 
the Masora. Thirdly, The rabbins have never scrupled to 
abridge, alter, or reject any part of these notes, and to inter- 
mix their own observations, or those of others, which is a 
proof that they did not believe them to be the work of the 
prophets ; for in that case they would possess equal authorit 
vith the text, and should be treated with the same regard. 
Lastly, Since all that is useful in the Masora appears to have 
been written since Ezra’s time, it is impossible to ascribe to 
him what is useless and trifling; and from these different 
reasons it may be concluded that no part of the Masora was 
written by Ezra. And even though we were to admit that 
he began it, that would not lead us to receive the present 
system in the manner the Jews do, because, since we cannot 
now distinguish what he wrote, and since we find many 
mage in it plainly unworthy of an inspired writer, we may 
justly refuse it the credit due to inspiration, unless his part 
were actually separated from what is the work of others. 
On the whole, then, it appears, that what is called the Ma- 
sora is entitled to no greater reverence or attention than may 
be claimed by any other human compilation.* 

Concerning the value of the Masoretic system of notation. 
the learned are greatly divided in opinion. Some have high! 
commended the undertaking, and have considered the wor 
of the Masorites as a monument of stupendous labour and 
unwearied assiduity, and as an admirable invention for deli- 
vering the sacred text from a multitude of equivocations and 
perplexities to which it was liable, and for putting a stop to 
the unbounded licentiousness and rashness of transcribers and 
critics, who often made alterations in the text on their own 
private authority. Others, however, have altogether censured 
the design, suspecting that the Masorites corrupted the purity 
of the text by substituting, for the ancient abd true readin 
of their forefathers, another reading more favourable to their 
prejudices, and more opposite to Christianity, whose testi- 
monies and proofs they were desirous of weakening as much 
as possible. 

ithout adopting either of these extremes, Bishop Marsh 
observes, that “the text itself, as regulated by the learned 
Jews of Tiberias, was probably the result of a collation of 
manuscripts. But as those Hebrew critics were cautious of 
introducing too many corrections into the text, they noted in 
the margins of their manuscripts, or in their critical collec- 
tions, s ich various readings, derived from other manuscripts, 


either by themselves or by their predecessors, as appeared to 
be worthy of attention. ‘This is the real origin of those mar- 
ginal or Masoretic readings which we find in many editions 


of the Hebrew Bible. ut the propensity of the later Jews 
to seek mystical meanings in the plainest facts gradually in- 
duced the belief that Baik textual and marginal readings pro- 
ceeded from the sacred writers themselves; and that the lat- 
ter were transmitted to posterity by oral tradition, as conve ing 
some mysterious application of the written words. hey 
were regarded therefore as materials, not of criticism, but of 
interpretation.”’> "The same eminent critic elsewhere remarks, 
that notwithstanding all the care of the Masorites to preserve 
the sacred text without variations, “if their success has not 
been complete, either in establishing or preserving the Hebrew 
text, they have been guilty of the only fault which is com- 
mon to every human effort.’ 

2. In the period between the sixth and the tenth centuries 
the Jews had two celebrated academies, one at Babylcn in 
the east, and another at Tiberias in the west; where their 
literature was cultivated, and the Scriptures were very fre- 
quently transcribed. Hence arose two recensions or editions 
of the Hebrew Scriptures, which were collated in the eighth 
or ninth century. The differences or various readings ob- 
served in them were noted, and have been transmitted to our 
time under the appellation of the OrtenTan and Occientat, 
or Eastern and Wesrern Reapines. They are variously 
computed at 210, 216, and 220, and are printed by Bishop 
Walton in the Appendix to his splendid edition of the Poly- 
glott Bible. It is worthy of remark, that not one of these 
various readings is found in the Septuagint : they do not re- 
late to vowel points or accents, nor do any of them affect the 
sense. Our printed editions-yary from ie eastern readings 
in fifty-five places.’ Ta 


* Waehner’s Antiquitates Hebrzorum, vol. i. pp. 
vi sti ci iq , vol. i. pp. 93—137. Walton, Prof. 
8 Lectures in Divinity, part ii. p. 84. ® Ibid. p. 98 
1 Walton, Proleg. viii. §§ 27,28, Cappel; Criti ib. iii. 
Ciacceete DD ee Soe A appel, ‘Critica Sacra, lib. iii.c. 17. Baner 


Szer. 1. § 2.) 


_ 3, The attention paid by the Jews to the study of the 
Scriptures, during this period, is further evinced by several 
Chaldee paraphrases which were made about this time, and 
by the Arabic version pf the Scriptures executed by rabbi 
Saapias Gaon, an Egyptian Jew, who died a. p. 942, of 
which an account is given in chap. iii. sect. iii. § 3. infra. 

To the tenth century may be referred the completion and 
establishment of the modern system of vowel points. At 
length, in the early part of the eleventh century, AARon BEN 
Asuer, president of the academy at Tiberias, and Jacos BEN 
Napurati, president of the academy at Babylon, collated the 
manuscripts of the oriental and occidental Jews. The dis- 
crepancies observed by these eminent Jewish scholars amount 
to upwards of 864; with one single exception, they relate to 
the vowel points, and consequently are of little value; they 
are also printed by Bishop Walton. ‘The western Jews, and 
our printed editions of the Hebrew Scriptures, almost wholly 
follow the recension of Aaron ben Asher.! 

4. The learned Jews, who removed to Europe in the middle 
of the eleventh century, brought with them pointed manu- 
scripts; and in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries copies were 
transcribed with greater care than was exercised in succeed- 
ing ages. In making these transcripts the copyists adopted 
certain exemplars, which were highly cae for their cor- 
rectness, as the standard texts. These standard copies bear 
the names of the Codex of Hillel, of Ben Asher, which is 

also called the Palestine, Jerusalem, or Egyptian Codex, of 
’ Ben Naphtali, or the Babylonian Codex, the Pentateuch of 
Jericho, and the Codex Sinai. 

(1.) The Copex or Hitien was a celebrated manuscript 
which rabbi Kimchi (who lived in the twelfth century) says 
that he saw at Toledo, though rabbi Zacuti, who flourished 
towards the close of the fifteenth century, states that part of 
it had been sold and sent into Africa. Who this Hillel was, 
the learned are by no means agreed; some have supposed 
that he was the very eminent ake Hillel, who lived about 
sixty years before the birth of Christ; others imagine that he 
was the grandson of the illustrious rabbi Jehudah Hakkadosh, 
who wrote the Misna, and that he flourished about the mid- 
dle of the fourth century. Others, again, suppose that he 
was a Spanish Jew, named Hillel; but Bauer, with greater 
probability, supposes the manuscript to have been of more 
recent date, aud written in Spain, because it contains the 
vowel points, and all the other grammatical minutie; and 
that the feigned name of Hillel was inscribed on its title in 
order to enhance in value. 

(2,) (3.) The Codices of Bren Asner and Ben Napurai 
have already been noticed. We may, however, state, on the 
authority of Maimonides, that the first of these was held in 
most repute in Egypt, as having been revised and corrected 
in very many places by Ben Asher himself, and that it was 
the exemplar which he (Maimonides) followed in copying 
the law, in conformity with the custom of the Jews. ; 

4.) The Copex or Jericuo is highly commended by rabbi 
Elias Levita, as being the most correct copy of the law of 
Moses, and exhibiting the defective and full words. 

(5.) The Copex Sinar was a very correct copy of the 
Pentateuch, characterized by some variation in the accents, 
in which respect it differed from the precedin exemplar.? 

Lastly, to this period may be referred the division of the 
text of the Old Testament into chapters by cardinal Hugo 
Je Saneto Victore, who died in 1260, of which an account Is 
given in sect. iii. § 1. of this eyapeys 

IV. History or Tas Hesrew Text rrom THE INVENTION 
or THE ArT oF PRINTING TO OUR OWN TIME. 

Shortly after the invention of the art of printings the He- 
brew Scriptures were committed to the press; at first 1n de- 
tached portions, and afterwards the entire Bible. : 

The earliest printed portion was the book of Psalms, with 
the commentary of rabbi Kimchi: it appeared in 1477, with- 
out any indication of the place where it was printed. In 
1482 the Pentateuch was published at Bologna: at Soncino, 
the former and latter prophets were accurately printed in 
1485-86, in two volumes folio, with the commentary of 
Kimchi; in 1487, the Book of Psalms, with the commentary 
of Kimchi, and the remainder of the Hagiographa, appeared 
at Naples in two volumes folio according to Jahn, but in two 
volumes quarto according to De Rossi, with the commenta- 
ties of rabbi Immanuel on the Proverbs, of Ben Gershom on 
the book of Job, and of Kimchi on the remaining books. 

« Walton, Proleg. viii. § 29. Cappel, Critica Sacra, lib. ili. c. 18. Bauer, 


Critica Sac: . 124—126. j e 
2 Welton, Proleg, sil, §§ 611 Kennicott, Diss. Gen. §$55, 56. Bauer, 


-Critica Sacra, pp- 
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points, but without accents. 
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The most ancient edition of the entire Hebrew Scriptures 
was printed at Soncino, in 1488: it was followed in that 
printed at Brescia in 1494, Jn 1502—1517 the Compluten- 
sian Polyglott was printed at Alcala or Complutum in Spain, 
The Hebrew text is printed after manuscripts, with the vowel 
The Hebrew text of this Poly- 
glott is followed, 1. In the Antwerp Polyglott printed in 1569 


—1572; 2. In the Paris Polyglott printed in 1629—1645 at 


the expense of M. Le Jay; and, 3. In the London Polyglott 
edited by Bishop Walton in 1657.3 Two celebrated editions 
were executed by Cornelius and Daniel Bomberg, with the 
Targums and Rabbinical Commentaries ;—the first in 1518, 
under the care of Felix Pratensis, a converted Jew; and the 
second in 1525-26, under the care of Jacob Ben Chaim. 

_ The Brescian edition of 1494, the Complutensian, finished 
in 1517, and the second Bomberg edition of 1525-26, are the 
three standard texts, after which all subsequent impressions 
have been printed.4 A bibliographical and critical, account 
of the principal editions of the Hebrew Scriptures is given 
in the BrstiocrapnicaL Apprnpix to the second volume, 
Part I. Chap. I. Sect. J. 


§ 2, HISTORY AND CONDITION OF THE SAMARITAN PENTA- 
TEUCH. 


I. Origin of the Samaritans —Il. Account of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch.—Ill. Variations of the Samaritan Pentateuch 
from the Hebrew.—lV. Versions of the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch. 


I. Origin of THE SAMARITANS. 

The Samaritans being generally considered as a Jewish 
sect, the specification of their tenets properly belongs to the 
second volume of this work. At present, it will be suffi- 
cient to remark that they were descended from an intermix- 
This origin 
rendered them odious to the Jews, who refused to acknow- 


ledge them as Jewish citizens, or to permit them to assist 


in rebuilding the Temple, after their return from the Babylo- 
nish captivity. In consequence of this rejection, as well as 
of other causes of dissension, the Samaritans erected a tem- 
ple on Mount Gerizim, and instituted sacrifices according to 
the prescriptions of the Mosaic law. Hence arose that in- 
veterate schism and enmity between the two yations, so fre- 

uently mentioned or alluded to in the New Testament. 

‘he Samaritans (who still exist, but are greatly reduced in 
numbers) reject all the sacred books of the Jews except the 
Prenrarevcn, or five books of Moses. Of this they preserve 
copies in the ancient Hebrew characters ; which, as there has 
been no friendly intercourse between them and the Jews 
since the Babylonish captivity, there can be no doubt were 
the same that were in use before that event, though subject 
to such variations as will always be occasioned by frequent 
transcribing. And so inconsiderable are the variations from 
our present copies (which were those of the Jews), that by 
this means we have a proof that those important books have 
been preserved eae for the space of nearly three 
thousand years, so as to leave no room to doubt that they are 
the same which were actually written by Moses. 

II. Account or THe SamariTan PENTATEUCH. 

Although the Samaritan Pentateuch was known to and 
cited by Eusebius, Cyril of Alexandria, Procopius of Gaza, 
Diodorus of Tarsus, Jerome, Syncellus, and other ancient 
fathers, yet it afterwards fell into oblivion for upwards of a 
douse. years, so that its very existence began to be ques- 
tioned. Joseph Scaliger was the first who excited the atten- 
tion of learned men to this valuable relic of antiquity; and 
M. Peiresc procured a copy from Egypt, which, together with 
the ship that brought it, was unfortunately captured by pi- 
tates. More successful was the venerable Archbishop Usher, 
who procured six capics from the East; and from another 
copy, purchased by Pietro della Valle for M. de Sancy (then 
ambassador from France to Constantinople, and afterwards 
‘Archbishop of St. Maloes), Father Morinus printed the Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch, for the first time, in the Paris Polyglott. 
This was afterwards reprinted in the London Polyglott by 
Bishop Walton, who corrected it from three manuscripts 
which had formerly belonged to Archbishop Usher. A neat 
edition of this Pentateuch, in Hebrew characters, was edited 
by Dr. Blayney, in octavo, Oxford, 1790. 

3 See a bibliographical account of the Polyglott editions of the Bible in the 


Appendix to the second volume, part i. chap. i. sect. Iv. ‘ 
Ape et Ackermann, Introductio ad Libros Vet. Feed. § 112. Bauer, Cri 


tica Sacra, pp. 229—231. 
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—_ILf. Variations or THE SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH FROM 
tHE Heprew. eet ne 

The celebrated critic, Le Clerc,! has instituted a minute 
comparison of the Samaritan Pentateuch with the Hebrew 
ext; and has, with much accuracy and labour, collected 
those passages in which he is of opinion that the former is 
more or less correct than the latter. For instance,— 

1, The Samaritan text appears to be more correct than the 
Hebrew, in Gen. ii. 4. vii. 2. xix. 19. xx. 2. xxiii, 16. xxiv. 14, 
xlix. 10, 11. 1.26. Exod. i. 2. iv. 2. : 

2. It is expressed more conformably to analogy, in Gen. 
xxxi, 39. xxxv. 26. xxxvii. 17. xli. 34.43. xlvii. 3. Deut. 
XXxil. 5, : i : 

3. It has glosses and additions in Gen. xxix. 15, xxx. 36, 
xli. 16. Exod. vii. 18. viii. 23. ix. 5, xxi. 20. xxii. 5, xxiii. 10. 
xxxii, 9. Lev. i. 10. xvii. 4. Deut. v. 21. 

4, It appears to have been altered by a critical hand, in 
Gen. ii. 2. iv. 10. ix. 5.x. 19. xi. 21, xviii. 3. xix. 12. xx. 16. 
xxiv. 38. 55. xxxv. 7. xxxvi. 6. xli. 50. Exod. i. 5, ’xiii. 6. xv. 
5. Num, xxii. 32. 

5. It is more full than the Hebrew text, in Gen. v. 8. xi. 31. 
xix. 9. xxvii. 34.’ xxxix.’4.° xl. 25. Exod.’ xii.’ 40. xl. 17. 
Num. iv. 14. Deut. xx. 16. 

6. It is defective in Gen. xx. 16. and xxv. 14. 

Tt agrees with the Septuagint version in Gen. iv. 8. xix. 12. 
xx 16. xxiii. 2.’ xxiv. 55. 62.° xxvi. 18. xxix. 27.) xxxv. 29. 
‘xxxix. 8. xli. 16. 48. xliii. 26. xlix. 26. Exod. viii. 3.-and in 
many other passages. Though, : 

7. It sometimes varies from the Septuagint, as in Gen. i. 7. 
v. 29. viii. 3. 7. xlix. 22, Num. xxii. 4. 


The differences between the Samaritan and Hebrew Pen- 
tateuchs may be accounted for, by the usual sources of 
various readings, viz. the negligence of copyists, introduction 
of glosses from the margin into the text, the confounding of 
similar letters, the transposition of letters, the addition of ex- 
planatory words, &c. ‘The Samaritan Pentateuch, however, 
is of great use and authority in establishing correct readings : 
in many instances it agrees remarkably with the Greek Sep- 

_tuagint, and it contains numerous and excellent various lec- 
tions, which are in every respect preferable to the received 
Masoretic readings, and are further confirmed by the agree- 
ment of other ancient versions. 

The most material variations between the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch and the Hebrew, which affect the authority of the 
former, occur, first, in the prolongation of the patriarchal 
hake and, secondly, in the alteration of Ebal into 

erizim (Deut. xxvii.), in order to support their separation 

‘from the Jews. The chronology of the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch has been satisfactorily vindicated by the Rev. Dr. 
Hales, whose arguments, however, will not admit of abridg- 
ment;? and with regard to the charge of altering the Penta- 
teuch, it has been shown by Dr. Kennicott, from a considera- 

“tion of the character of the Samaritans, their known reverence 
for the law, our Lord’s silence on the subject in his memora- 
ble conversation with the woman of Samaria, and from vari- 
ous other topics; that what almost all biblical critics have 
hitherto considered as a wilful corruption by the Samaritans, 
is in all probability the true reading, and that the corruption 
is to be charged on the Jews themselves. In judging there- 
fore of the genuineness of a reading, we are not to declare 
absolutely for one of these Pentateuchs against the other, but 
to prefer the true readings in both. ‘ One ancient copy,” 
Dr. Kennicott remarks, with equal truth and justice, “has 
been received from the Jews, and we are truly thankful 
for it: another ancient copy is offered by the Samaritans; 

“let us thankfully accept that likewise. Both have been often 
“transcribed; both therefore may contain errors. They differ 
in'many Instances, therefore the errors must be many. Let 

“the two parties be heard without prejudice; let their evi- 
ences be weighed with impartiality; and let the genuine 
words of Moses be ascertained by their joint ‘assistance. 

Let ‘the variations of all the manuscripts on each side’ be 

~ carefully collected; and then critically examined by the con- 
text and the ancient versions. If the Samaritan copy should 
be found in some places to correct the Hebrew, yet will the 
Hebrew copy in other places correct the Samaritan. Lach 
- copy therefore is invaluable; each copy therefore demands 


: Comment. in Pentateuch, Index, ii. See also som diti e 

tions on the differences between the Samaritan and Hetrew:Ponstoncha 

in Dr Kennicott’s Remarks on Select’ Passages in'the Old'Testament, pp. 
ty 7, 3 4 


c) Analysis of Chronology, vol. i. pp. 80. ef seq. 4td: dition. 
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our pious veneration, and attentive study. J 
A : admit the autho- 


will never be understood perfectly, till we 
rity of BoTH.’” 
V. VERSIONS OF THE SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH. 

Of the Samaritan Pentateuch two versions are extant; one 
in the proper Samaritan dialect, which is usually termed the 
Samaritan Version, and another in Arabic. : 

1. The Samaritan version was made in Samaritan charac 
ters,’ from the Hebreo-Samaritan text into the Samaritan 
dialect, which is intermediate between the Hebrew and the 
Aramean languages. This version is of great antiquity, 
having been made at least before the time of Origen, that is, 
early in the second century. The author of the Samaritan 
version is unknown, but he has in general adhered very 
closely and faithfully to the original text; so that this ver- 
sion is almost exactly the counterpart of the original Hebrew- 
Samaritan codex, with all its‘various readings. This shows, 
in a degree really surprising, how very carefully and accu- 
rately the Hebrew Pentateuch has been copied and preserved 
by the Samaritans, from the ancient times in which their 
version was made.‘ ; 

2. The Arabic version of the Samaritan Pentateuch is 
also extant in Samaritan characters, and was executed by 
Abu Said, a. p. 1070, in order to supplant the Arabic trans- 
lation of the Jewish rabbi, Saadia Gaon, which had till that 
time been in use among the Samaritans. Abu Said has very 
closely followed the Samaritan Pentateuch, whose readings 
he expresses, even where the latter differs from the Hebrew 
text: in some instances, however, both Bishop Walton and 
Bauer have remarked, that he has borrowed from the Arabic 
version of Saadia. On account of the paucity of manuscripts 
of the original Samaritan Pentateuch, aes thinks this ver- 
sion will be found of great use in correcting its text. Some 
specimens of it have been published by Dr. Durell in the 
“Hebrew Text of the Parallel Prophecies of Jacob relating 
to the Twelve Tribes,” &c. (Oxford, 1763, 4to.) and before 
him by Castell in the fourth volume of the London Poly- 

‘lott; also by Hwiid, at Rome, in 1780, in 8vo., and by 
aulus, at Jena, in 1789, in 8vo.5 ” 





SECTION II. 
HISTORY AND CONDITION OF THE TEXT OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Account of the different families, recensions, or editions of 
manuscripts of the New Testament; and of the systems, I. 
Of Bengel—tl. Of Griesbach.—lll. Of Michaelis—IV. 
Of Matthei.—V. Of Nolan.—VI. Of Hug.—VII. Of Eich- 
horn.—VIII. Of Scholz ;—Analysis of it, with remarks.— 
IX. On the Fedus cum Grecis, or coincidence between 
many Greek manuscripts and the Latin version. 


Tue total number of manuscripts of the New Testament 
(whether they have been transmitted to us entire or in frag- 
ments); Which’ are known to have been hitherto wholly or 
partially collated, amounts, according to Professor Scholz’s 
enumeration, to six hundred and seventy-four. The result 
of the collation of these manuscripts and of the ancient ver- 
sions, together with the quotations of the New Testament, 
oceurring in the writing of the early Christian fathers and 
ecclesiastical writers, has led many eminent critics to con- 
clude that certain manuscripts have an affinity to each other, 
and that their text is distinguished from that of others by 
characteristic marks; and, after diligently comparing the 
quotations from the New Testament in the writings an Cle- 
ment of Alexandria and of Origen® with those made by Ter- 
tullian and Cyprian, they have deduced the inference, that, 
so early as the third century, there were in existence two 
families, recensions, or editions of manuscripts,’ or, in other 


2 Kennicott, Diss. ii. pp. 20—165. 

4 Rony ee Review, New Series, vol. xxi. p. 313, 

5 Bp. ton, Proleg. c. xi. §§ 10—21. pp, 527— Carpzov. Critica Sa- 
cra, pp. 585—620. Leusden, Philplogus Hebraus, pp. 59-67, Baus On 
eager Vou d 325—335. Muntinghe, Expositio Critices Veteris Foederis 

. 148, 149. 

6 In the second volume of Griesbach’s Symbole Criti 229— 
there is a laborious collation of the quotations fron the pI Sear el 
range ae si Clement of Alexandria; with the Vulgate or common 

7 Bengel expressed this relationship of affinity between" i 
the term, Sh doa Ce (Introd. ad Crisin Ni 'F. §§ 27-30 .): Setnler tain 
ad Liberalem Novi Testamenti Interpretationem,. p!' 45.) and Griesbach 


“Symbolz Critice,; tom. i. p: cxviii.) Hse ‘the termrecensio;; recension, that 


is edition, which last term is adopted by Michaélis, vol. ii. p. 173. 
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words, two entirely different texts of the New Testament. 
A similar arrangement of texts is now known to exist in the 
manuscripts of profane authors. Professor Heyne, for in- 
stance, detected two distinct families of manuscripts of 
Virgil’s works, at least in the Aineid, viz. one, the Apronian 
which is found in the Codex Mediceus; and another, differ- 
ing from this, which is found in the celebrated Codex Vaiti- 
canus, No. 3867.1 In like manner, M. Gerhard discovered, 
in thirteen manuscripts of Apollonius, very numerous various 
readings of such a different character, as leave no doubt of 


there having been two recensions of the text of that writer.2 


_Michaelis has observed that, as different countries had 
different versions according to their respective languages, 
their manuscripts naturally resembled their respective ver- 
sions, as these versions, generally speaking, were made from 
such manuscripts as were in common use. E1eur different 
systems of recensions or editions have been proposed by 

engel, Griesbach, Michaelis, Matthei, Nolan, Hug, Eich- 
horn, and Scholz. 

I. As the result of his researches concerning the Greek 
text of the New Testament, Brenern established two recen- 
sions or (as he termed them) families, viz. the African and 

1e Asiatic. Of the African family he considers the Alex- 
ndrian manuscript, which is described in a subsequent sec- 
tion, as almost the sole representative, nearly all the African 
MSS. having been entirely destroyed. With this agree the 
Ethiopic, Coptic. and ancient Latin versions. The other 
manuscripts he regards as witnesses of the Asiatic family. 
According to Bengel, a reading of the African family is 
always ancient, though not always genuine: while the Asiatic 
family, though numerous, are of very little weight, especiall 
when they are not supported by any ancient version, thoug 
sometimes a manuscript of the Asiatic family supplies an 
hiatus in a manuscript of the African family. And he was 
of opinion, that the agreement of several, or certainly of 
the principal, witnesses of each family, is a strong criterion 
of the genuineness of a reading.’ 

II. The basis of Dr. GrizsBacu’s system is, the division 
of the Greek manuscripts of the New Testament into three 
classes, each of which is considered as an independent wit- 
ness for the various readings which it contains. The value 
of a reading, so far as manuscript authority is regarded, is 
decided by Griesbach, not according to the individual manu- 
script in which it is found, but according to the number of 
classes by which it is supported. The classes under which 
he arranges all the Greek manuscripts are the following; 
viz. 1. The Alexandrine; 2. The Occidental or Western ; 
and, 3. The Byzantine or Oriental. To each of these is 
given the appellation of recension or edition, as we commonly 
say of rapes books. 

Leas 
also called the EcypTian Recension, comprises those manu- 
scripts, which, in remarkable and characteristic readings, 

ee with the quotations of the early Alexandrine writers, 
particularly Origen and Clement of Alexandria. After them, 
this recension was adopted by the Egyptian Greeks: with 
it also coincides the Coptic version. ; 

9. The OccipenraL or Western Recension is that which 
was adopted by the Christians of Africa (especially by 
Tertullian and Cyprian), Italy, Gaul, and the west of Europe 

nerally. With this recension sometimes coincide the 

Sahidie version, made in the fourth century, the Syriac ver- 
sion of Jerusalem, and the readings in the margin of the 
Syro-Philoxenian version; as also the Ante-Hieronymian 
or old Latin versions, which were in use before the Vulgate 
version. a 

3. The Byzantine or OntentaL Recension or edition, 
which was in general use at Constantinople, after that city 
became the capital and metropolitan see of the eastern 
empire. 

ith this edition are closely allied those of the neigh- 
bouring provinces, whose inhabitants were subject to the 
spiritual jurisdiction of the patriarch of Constantinople.‘ 


1 Heyne, having adverted to some orthographical peculiarities, which 
clearly distinguish the two families of Virgilian manuscripts, thus states his 
deliberate opinion :—“ Deduxit nos sedula observatio tandem eo, ut omnino 
duas codicum familias, saltem in Aneide deprehenderemus, alteram Apro- 
nianam, Mediceo auctore ; alteramn ab eo diversam, in qua princeps est Ro- 
manus sive Vaticanus.” Virgilii Opera, a C. G. Heyne. vol. v. p. 399. Edi- 
tio tertia, Lipsie, 1800. fost ie 

@ Lectiones Apolloniane. Scripsit Edvardus Gerhard. p. 40. Lipsiz, 1816. 

3 Bengelii Apparatus Criticus ad Novum Testamentum, p- 425. Tubin- 

63. 5 . 
ay Aentaelis remarks, that the greatest number of manuscripts written on 
Mount Athos are ‘evidently of the Byzantine edition ; and he thinks it pro- 
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The. readings. of the Byzantine 1ecension are those, which 
are most commonly. found in the Kew Exdocs, or printed Vule 
gate Greek text, and are also most numerous in the existing 
manuscripts which correspond to it. Griesbach reckons 
upwards of one hundred manuscripts of this class, which 
minutely harmonize with each other. On account. of the 
many alterations, that were unavoidably made in the long 
interval between the fourth and fifteenth centuries, Michaelis 
proposes to divide the Byzantine edition into ancient ana 
modern ; but he does not specify any criteria by which we 
can determine the boundaries between these two classes. 
The Byzantine text is found in the four Gospels of the 
Alexandrian manuscript: it was the original of the Sclavonic 
or old Russian version, and was cited by Chrysostom and 
Theophylact bishop of Bulgaria. 

Most’ of the manuscripts now extant exhibit one of the 
texts above described ; some are composed of two or three 
recensions. No individual manuscript preserves any recen- 
sion in a pure state; but manuscripts are said to. be of the 
Alexandrian or Western recension, as the appropriate read- 
ings of each preponderae- The margins of these manu- 
scripts, as well as those of the Ethiopic, Armenian, Sahidic, 
and Syro-Philoxenian versions, and the Syriac version of 
Jerusalem, contain the Alexandrian variations for the Western 
readings, or vice versi; and some Byzantine manuscripts 
have the Alexandrian or Western various lections in their 
margins. Each of these recensions has characteristics 

eculiar to itself. The Occidental or Western preserves 

arsh readings, Hebraisms, and solecisms, which the Alex- 
andrine has exchanged for readings more conformable to classic 
usage. The Western is characterized by readings calculated 
to relieve the text from difficulties, and to clear the sense: it 
frequently adds supplements to the passages adduced from 
the Old Testament; and omits words that appear to be 
either repugnant to the context or to other passages, or to 
render the meaning obscure. The Alexandrine is free from 
the interpretations and transpositions of the Western recen- 
sions. An explanatory reading is therefore suspicious in 
the Western recension, and a classical one in the Alexan- 
drine. The Byzantine or Constantinopolitan recension (ac- 
cording to Griésbach’s system) preserves the Greek idiom 
still purer than the Alexandrine, and resembles the Western 
in its use of copious and explanatory readings. It is like- 
wise mixed, throughout, with the readings of the other 
recensions.§ 

Although Dr. Griesbach has defended his classification 
of the documents of the text of the New Testament with great 
ingenuity and learning yet it is liable to doubts which are 
not to be despised, independently of the attacks which have 
been made on his theory of recensions by the authors of 
other recensions, of which an account is given in the follow- 
ing pages. ; 

i. In the first place, what he has urged concerning the 
origin of each recension is destitute of foundation, an the 
existence of three texts has never been proved analytically.® 

2. The peculiar character of the text of the New Testae 
ment, which is followed by the Peschito or old Syriac ver- 
sion, cannot be well accounted for according to Griesbach’s 
doctrine. 


For this version (which was most probably executed early in 
the second century if not at the close of the first,—certainly 
before the middle of the third century) often exhibits readings 
of such a nature as, according to Grieshach’s theory, belonged 
to the Western text, although at that time there was no inter- 
course between the Syriac and the Western churches. He there- 
fore concludes that the original text of this version underwent 
not a few alterations at various times: although at that time 
there was no twofold recension extant of the text which was 


bable that almost all the Moscow manuscripts, of which M. Matthei has 
given extracts, belong to this edition. As the valuable manuscripts collected 
by the late Professor Carlyle were obtained in Syria, Constantinople, and 
the islands of the Levant, it is probable, whenever they shall be collated, 
that they will be found to coincide with the Byzantine recension. These 
manuscripts are preserved in the Archiepiscopal Library at Lambeth, and 
are described in a subsequent section. Nes ‘ 

3 Michaelis, vol. ii. pp. 163—177. Griesbach’s Symbole Critic, tom. 1. 
pp. exvii—exxii. cxxxvil. clvii.clxiv. tom. ii. pp. 132—148 _ Griesbach’s 
edit, of the New Test. vol. i. Proleg. pp. 1xxiii—lxxxi. edit. Hale, 1796. 

¢ This fact has been shown at length, after a very minute examinauion of 
Griesbach’s data, by the Rev. Dr. Laurence (now archbishop of Cashel) in 
his Remarks on the Classification of Manuscripts adopted by Griesbach in 
his edition of the New Testament. (8vo. Oxford, 1814.) For learned and ela- 
borate analyses of Dr. Laurence’s work see the Eclectic Review for 1815, 
vol. iv. N. 8. PR: 1—22. 173—189., and particularly the British Critic for 
1814, vol. i. N.S. pp. 173-192. 296-315. 401—428 
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followed by the Syriac version, and by the old italic version, by 
the aid of which the text of the New Testament was published 
in the west. A similar difficulty attends the Coptico-Sahidic 
version, which Griesbach refers to the Western recension ; there 
being no union between the Christian congregations of Upper 
Egypt who used that version, and the Western church. 


3. Lastly, those who have been desirous of arranging 
manuscripts, versions, and the writings of ths fathers, accu- 
rately, according to various recenslons, are pressed with this 
difficulty, viz.: That not one of those documents for the text 
of the New Testament, which are really ancient, exhibits 
any such pure and entire recension.! j 

But though Dr. Griesbach’s theory of recensions has been 
thus shaken—not to say subverted—yet his critical labours 
will not cease to possess high claims to the grateful attention 
of every student of sacred literature. \ 

As a general and correct index to the great body of Greek 
manuscripts, so far as they had then been collated, they are 
an invaluable treasure to the scholar, and a necessary acqui- 
sition to the divine, but especially to those who may not be 
able to procure the more copious critical Edition of the New 
Testament edited by Dr. Scholz: at the same time, his col- 
lection of various readings is admirably calculated to satisfy 
our minds on a point of the highest moment,—the integrity 
of the Christian Records, Through the long interval of 
seventeen hundred years,—amidst the collision of parties,— 
the opposition of enemies,—and the desolations of time,— 
they remain the same as holy men read them in the primi- 
tive ages of Christianity. A very minute examination of 
manuscripts, versions, and fathers, proves the inviolability of 
the Christian Scriptures. ‘ They all coincide in exhibiting 
the same Gospels, Acts, and Epistles; and, among all the 
copies of them which have been preserved, there is not one 
which dissents from the rest either in the doctrines or precepts, 
which constitute Christianity. They aru contain the same 
doctrines and precepts. For the knowledge of this fact, we 
are indebted to such men as Griesbach, whose zealous and 
persevering labours to put us in possession of it entitle them 
to our grateful remembrance. o the superficial, and to the 
novice in theology, the long periods of life, and the patient 
investigation, wh have been applied to critical investiga- 
tion, may appear as mere waste, or, at the best, as only 
amusing employment: but to the serious inquirer, who, from 
his own conviction, can declare that he is not following cun- 
tingly devised fables, the time, the talents, and the learnin 
which have been devoted to critical collation will be accounte 
as well expended, for the result which they have accomplished. 
The real theologian is satisfied, from his own examination, 
that the accumulation of many thousands of various read- 
ings, obtained at the expense of immense critical labour, 
does not affect a single sentiment in the whole New Testa- 
ment. And thus is criticism—which some despise and 
others neglect—found to be one of those undecaying columns, 
by which the imperishable structure of Christian truth is 
ane. : ; 

I. According to Micwaruis, there have existed four 
cue recensions, viz. 1. The Alexandrine; 2. The Occi- 
ental; and, 3. The Byzantine as proposed by Grieshach; 
in addition to which, as the old Syriac version differs from 
them, Michaelis has instituted a fourth, which he terms the 
E:DESSENE EDITION: it comprehends the special Asiatic in- 
struments, as they were termed by Griesbach, or those 
Manuscripts from which that version was made. Of this 
edition no manuscripts are extant; a circumstance for which 
Michaelis accounts,by the early prejudice of the Syrian 
literati in favour of whatever was Grecian, and also by the 
wars that devastated the East for many ages subsequent to 
the fifth century. But, by some accident, which is difficult 
to be explained, manuscripts are found in the west of Euro e, 
accompanied even with a Latin translation, such as the Codex 
Beza, which so eminently coincide with the Old Syriac 
version, that their affinity is indisputable. Although, ac- 
cording to this theory, the readings of the Occidental, Alex- 
andrine, and Edessene editions sometimes differ, yet they 
very frequently harmonize with each other. This coinci- 
dence Michaelis ascribes to their high antiquity, as the old- 
est manuscripts extant belong to one of these editions, and 


1 Schott, Isagoge in Novum Feoedus, pp. 563—565. Some weighty objec- 
tions against Griesbach’s theory of recensions will be found in Dr. Schulz’s 
prolegomena to his third edition of Griesbach’s Greek Testament, vol. i. pp 
xxx1i.i—xxxv. and in Dr, Gabler’s preface to the second volume of Gries: 
Lach’s Opuscula Academica, pp. iv.—ix. 

2 Beisstic Review, vol. v. part i. p. 189. 
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the translations themse ves are ancient A reading confirmed 
by three of them is supposed to be of the ibe) highest 
authority ; yet the true reading may sometimes be found only 
in the fourth.? : 

IV. Totally disregarding Griesbach’s he of recensions, 
Professor Marruai altogether denied the existence of any 
anciently executed recensions of the Greek Testament. In 
order to judge accurately of its text, he proposed to divide 
the existing manuscripts into, 1. Codices Textis Penpetut ; 
that is, those which are not accompanied by Scholia or Com- 
mentaries : these he considered to be preferable to all others, 
because they exhibit a purer text. 2. Lectionarzes, or manu- . 
scripts containing the sections of the New Testament read 
in the service of the church, which exhibit, more frequently 
than the first class, a text interpolated from commentaries. 
3. Manuscripts of a mixed description, having scholia and in- 
terpretations written in the margin, and which are for the 
most part interpolated. Matthsi was of opinion that the 
manuscripts of the New Testament which he found at Mos- 
cow, and which were very diligently collated by him, are 
preferable to all others. As these manuscripts came origi- 
nally from Mount Athos, and other parts of the Greek em- 
pire, and as the Russian church is a daughter of the Greek 
church, those manuscripts consequently contain what Gries- 
bach has called the Byzantine Text ; which Matthei admits 
to be the only authentic text, excluding the Alexandrine and 
Western recensions, and also rejecting all quotations from 
the fathers of the Greek church. ‘To the class of manuscripts 
to which the Codex Beze, the Codex Claromontanus, and 
others of high antiquity, belong, he gave, in the preface to 
his edition of Saint John’s Gospel, the appellation of Hdztio 
Scurrilis, nor did he apply softer epithets to those critics who 
ventured to defend such manuscripts. 

V. The Rev. Dr. Notan’s system of recension is de- 
veloped in his “ Inquiry into the Integrity of the Greek Vul- 
gate or received Text of the New Testament.” (London, 1815, 
8vo.)* That heey, he has confessedly established by a 
series of proofs and connected arguments, the most decisive 
that can be reasonably desired or expected; but as these 
occupy nearly six hundred closely printed pages, the limits 
of this section necessarily restrict us to the following concise 
notice of his elaborate system, of the existence of which 
the continental crities appear to be entirely ignorant. 

It has been an opinion as early as the times of Bishop 
Walton, that the purest text of the Scripture canon had been 
reserved at Alexandria; the libraries of that city havin 
een celebrated from an early period for their correct an 
splendid copies. From the identity of any MS. in its pe- 
culiar readings, with the Scripture quotations of Origen, whc 
presided in the catechetical school of Alexandria, a strong 
presumption arises that it contains the Alexandrine recen- 
sion: the supposition being natural, that Origen drew his 
quotations from the copies generally prevalent in his native 
country. ‘This, as we have seen, was the basis of Dr. 
Griesbach’s system of recensions: accordingly, he ascribes 
the highest rank to the manuscripts of the Alexandrine 
class, the authority of a few of which in his estimation out- 
weighs that of a multitude of the Byzantine. The peculiar 
readings, which he selects from the manuscripts of this class, 
he confirms by a variety of collateral testimony, principally 
drawn from the quotations of the ancient fathers and the 
versions made in the primitive ages. To the authority of 
Origen, however, he ascribes a paramount weight, taking it 
as the standard by which his collateral testimony is to be 
estimated ; and using their evidence merely to support his 
testimony, or to supply it when it is deficient. he read- 
ae which he supports by this weight of testimony, he con- 
siders genuine; and, introducing a number of them into the 
sacred page, he has thus formed his corrected text of the 
New Testament. The necessary result of this process, as 
obviously proving the existence of a great number of spuri- 
ous readings, has been that of shaking the authority of the 
authorized English version, together with the foundation on 

which it rests. 

In combating the conclusions of Griesbach, Dr. Nolen 
argues, from the inconstancy of Origen’s uotations, that no 
certain conclusion can be deduced from his testimony: he 
infers from the history of Origen, who principally wrote and 


3 Shoell, Hist. de la Littérature Grécque, tom. ii. p. 136. Bishop M: 2 
Lectures, ‘part ii. p. 30, Schott, Isagoge in Novenn Feu p. B70, ceil 

« There isa copious analysis of this work in the British Critic (N.S. ), vou 
v. PR. 1—24., from which, and from the work itself, the present notice o 
Dr. Nolan’s system of recensions is derived. 
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ublished in Palestine, that the text, quoted by that ancient 
ather, was rather the Palestine than the Alexandrine; and 
he proves, from the express testimony of Saint Jerome, that 
the text of Origen was really adopted in Palestine, while 
that of Hesychius was adopted at Alexandria. 

Having thus opened the question, and set it upon the 
broader ground assumed. by those critics, who confirm the 
- readings of the Alexandrine text, by the coincidence of the 

ancient versions of the Oriental and Western churches; Dr. 
N olan combats this method, Pepoed for investigating the 
genuine texts, in two modes. He first shows that a coinci- 
dence between the Western and Oriental churches does not 
necessarily prove the antiquity of the text which they mutu- 
ally support; as the versions of the former church were cor- 
rected, after the texts of the latter, by Jerome and Cassiodo- 
rus, who may have thus created the coincidence, which is 
“aken as a proof of the genuine reading. In the next place, 
ne infers, from the prevalence of a text published by Euse- 
bius of Caesarea, and from the comparatively late period at 
which the Oriental versions were formed, that their general 
coincidence may be traced to the influence of Eusebius’s 
edition. This position he establishes, by a proof deduced 
from the general prevalence of Eusebius’s sections and 
canons in the Greek MSS. and ancient versions, and by a 
presumption derived from the agreements of those texts and 
versions with each other, in omitting several passages con- 
tained in the Vulgate Greek, which were at variance with 
Eusebius’s peculiar opinions.! And having thus established 
the general influence of Eusebius’s text, he concludes against 
the stability of the critical principles on which the German 
critics have undertaken the correction of the Greek Vulgate. 

The material obstacles being thus removed to the establish- 
ment of his plan, Dr. Nolan next proceeds to investigate the 
different classes of text which exist in the Greek manu- 
scripts. Having briefly considered the Scripture quotations 
of the fathers, and shown that they afford no adequate crite- 
rion for reducing the text into classes, he proceeds to the 
consideration of the ancient translations, and after an exami- 
nation of the Oriental versions, more particularly of the 
Sahidic, he comes to the conclusion, that no version but the 
Latin can be taken as a safe guide in ascertaining the genu- 
ine text of Scripture. This point being premised, the author 
lays the foundation of his scheme of classification, in the 
following observations :— 

“ In proceeding to estimate the testimony which the Latin 
translation bears to the state of the Greek text, it is necessary 
to premise, that this translation exhibits three varieties :—as 
corrected by Saint Jerome, at the desire of Pope Damasus, 
and preserved in the Vulgate; as corrected by Eusebius of 
Verceli, at the desire of Pope Julius, and preserved in the 
Codex Vercellensis; and as existing previously to the cor- 
rections of both, and preserved, as I conceive, in the Codex 
Brixianus. The first of these three editions of the Italic 
translation is too well known to need any description; both 
the last are contained in beautiful manuscripts, preserved at 
Verceli, and at Brescia, in Italy. ‘The curious and expensive 
manner in which at least the latter of these manuscripts is 
executed, as written on purple vellum in silver characters, 
would of itself contain no inconclusive proof of its great 
antiquity; such having been the form in which the most 
esteemed works were executed in the times of Eusebius, 
Chrysostom, and Jerome. The former is ascribed, by im- 
memorial tradition, to Eusebius Vercellensis, the friend of 
Pope Julius and Saint Athanasius, and, as supposed to have 
been written with his own hand, is deposited among the 
relics, which are preserved, with a degree of superstitious 
reverence, in the author’s church at Verceli in Piedmont. 
By these three editions of the translation, we might naturally 
expect to acquire some insight into the varieties of the 

original; and this expectation is fully justified on experi- 
ment. The latter, not less than the former, is capable of 
being distributed into three kinds ; each of which possesses 
an extraordinary coincidence with one of a correspondent 
kind, in the translation. In a word, the Greek manuscripts 
are capable of being divided into three principal classes, one 
of which agrees with the Italic translation contained in the 
Brescia manuscript; another with that contained in the 
Verceli manuscript; and a third with that contained in the 
Vulgate.” 

1 Inthe course of this discussion, Dr. Nolan assigns various reasons for 
the omission of the following remarkable passages, Mark xvi. 9—20. John 
viii. 1—13.; and for the peculiar readings of the following celebrated texts, 
Acts xu. 28. 1 Tim. iii. 16. 1John v.7. See his Inquiry, pp. 35—41 

4 No‘an’s Inquiry, pp 58—6l. 
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Specimens of the nature and closeness of the coincidence 
of these three classes are annexed by Dr. Nolan, in separate 
columns, from which the four following examples are se- 
lected. He has prefixed the readings of the received text and 
authorized English version (from Matt. v. 38. 41. and 44.), 
in order to evince their coincidence with that text, to which 
the preference appears to be due, on account of its conformity 
to the Italic translation contained in the Codex Brixianus. 


38. x21 odoyra aves cdovros. rec. 
—and a tooth fora tooth. uth. 
odovere avers cdovrec, Cant. dentem pro dentem. 
nat dovre avers cdcyros. Vat. et dentem pro dente. 
uxt dovra avert cdoyrec. JMosc. et dentem pro dente. 


41, vraye per’ aurcv duo. Rec. 
—go with him twain. Auth. 
umeye wer’ aurou ert aane duo. vade cum illo adhuc alia dus. 
Cart, Vere. 


Vere. 
Vulg. 


Brix. 


uraye ast aurou duo. Vat. vade cum illo et aliaduo. Vulg. 
umays per’ autcv duo. Mosc. vade cum illo duo, Brix. 
44, wroyeite Tous narepeprevous uuac.  Feec. 
—bless them that curse you. Auth. 
WOYEITE TOUS KeTetpweveUs UUss. ...... Gesunt. Vere. 
Cant. : 31s) o, feloia GESUNI Senay oe 


WAC LITE Tous KATepopeovs uuac. benedicite maledicentibus ,vos. 
Mosc. Brix. 


44. opoceyeobe vorep tay wryperCovrav vexs, 
nat diaxsvray yas. Rec. 
—pray for them who despitefully use you 
and persecute you. Auth. 
mporevyecte mee tay exnperCovray orate pro calumniantibus et per- 
xt dloxcvray vats. Cant. sequentibus vos. Vere. 
mevowyeate utp toy diwxovray orate pro persequentibus et ca- 
upas. Vat. lumniantibus vos. Vulg. 
messwyiod: meg tay exuperCovrav orate pro calumniantibus vobis 
UpAell, KLE SLWKOVTOY UfAeLse et persequentibus vos. Brix. 

Mosc. 

The preceding short specimen will sufficiently evince the affi- 
nity subsisting between the Latin and Greek manuscripts, 
throughout the different classes into which they may be divided : 
at the same time it will illustrate the dissimilarity which those 
classes exhibit among themselves, in either language, regarded 
separately. Still further to evince the affinity which in other 
respects they possess among themselves, Dr. Nolan exhibits a 
connected portion, comprising the first twelve verses of the fifth 
chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel, in the original and the transla- 


tion: from which we select the six following examples :— 
CLASS I. 


Codex Cantabrigiensis. 
1, Wey Se revs ox arsuc, evebn ete ro 
ogos* Heke nabioayroc aurou, meoonrtcy 
are ob paburas aurou 


2. Kaz avons To oTope auto, 
didagey avrsus Aeyay" 

3. Maxpict ob mre@yor Tw mveu- 
pal CrLauTay early n Rxoinee Toy 
ougetveny. 

5. Maxzetot ck mpaes’ ort cures 
HAH povopAnTOUTL THY Yi. 

4. Maxerore ob mevovversse ort 
duro WapeennOnreyrcts. 

6. Maxepict of reweoveres nat dim 
avres Tuy dincsoouvay" ork curot 
qopragbnrcvret. 


Codex Vercellensis. 

1. Videns autem Jesus tur- 
bam, ascendit in montem, et 
cum sedisset, accesserunt ad 
eum discipuli ejus ; 

2. Et aperuit os suum, et do- 
cebat eos dicens : 

8. Beati pauperes spiritu: 
quoniam ipsorum est regnum 
celorum. 

5. Beati mites : quoniam ipsi 
hereditate possedebunt terram. 

4. Beati qui lugent : quoniam 
ipsi consolabuntur. 

6. Beati qui esuriunt et siti- 
unt justitiam: quoniam ipsi 
saturabuntur. 


CLASS II. 


Codex Vaticanus. 
1. Woof rove oxacus, ayeen ee 
To oeos" Kee nabioay ToCAUTOU, Tpo- 
ounbey [zurw] of wabures aurou. 


Q. Kas avelkas To oryad aura, 
didacney avTous repay" 

3. Maxxpios ob warwxyo Tw mE 
fetes OTh aUTOY E77 n Pacers 
TOV OUPLYOY 

4, Maxzpint ot qmevOouvrecs ort 
aUTol MapawrnOnooy Tetl, 

5. Maxapiot of mpatis ort aurot 
KANpovOLANTUTL THY HV. 


Versio Vulgata. 

1. Videns autem turbas as- 
cendit in montem, et cum sedis. 
set accesserunt ad eum discipuli 
ejus: 

2. Et aperiens os suum, do- 
cebat eos dicens : 

3. Beati pauperes spiritu: 
quoniam ipsorum est regnuin 
celorum. 

4, Beati mites : quoniam ipsi 
possidebunt terram. : 

5, Beati qui lugent : quoniam 
ipsi consolabuntur. 
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6, Maxapios of mewevrss xd «6, _Beati qui esuriunt et siti- 
seovrts try Suectlouyn’ ort auroe unt justitiam: quoniam Ipsi 
qepraabuoovres. saturabuntur. 

, CLASS III. 
Codex Moscuensis. 

1. Way de tous oxarous, avecn we 
mo gos’ xt xxBioravros curou, 720° 
eurdoy aure of axbyras aurou® 


Codex Brixiensis. 

1. Videns autem turbas as- 
cendit in montem, et cum sedis- 
set accesserunt ad eum disci- 
puli ejus ; 

2. Et aperiens os suum doce- 
bat eos dicens : 

3. Beati pauperes spiritu: 
quoniam ipsorum est regnum 
celorum. 

4, Beati qui lugent : quoni- 
am ipsi consolabuntur. 

5. Beati mansueti: quoniam 


2. Kas aves ro trope awvrov, 
didacney autTous Aeyay" 

3. Maxzelot of rrayot mem meu- 
usar ort auvToy ect W Baomae 
Th’ OUP Ly Oy. 

A, Maxzpist of meyOouveres ore 
aurot earaprnrnOne ovr ste : 

5. Maxexpiot of mprect ort auto =O , 
RANPOVOLANTCUTE THY PHY. ipsi hereditabunt terram. 

6. Maxzpics of reverses nat di- 6, Beati qui esuriunt et siti- 
favre ony dixtsoourn ort aurot unt justitiam: quoniam ipsi 
mopr2cdnocvres. saturabuntur. 


On these different classes of manuscripts in the Greek and 
Latin, Dr. Nolan remarks, that it must be evident, on the 
most casual inspection, that the manuscripts in both lan- 
guages possess the same text, though manifestly of different 
classes. ‘They respectively possess that identity in the 
choice of terms and arrangement of the language, which is 
irreconcileable with the notion of their having descended 
from different archetypes. And though these classes, in 
either language, vary among themselves, yet, as the transla- 
tion follows the varieties of the original, the Greek and Latin 
consequently afford each other mutual confirmation. The 
different classes of text in the Greek and Latin translation, 
as thus coinciding, may be si ao as the conspiring testi- 
poe of those churches, which were appointed the witnesses 
and keepers of Holy Writ, to the existence of three species 
of text in the original and in the translation.””! 

Having thus produced the testimony of the eastern and 
western churches to the existence of these classes, the learned 
inquirer proceeds to ascertain the antiquity of the classes: 
which he effects by the Latin translation. 

“* As the existence of a translation necessarily implies the 
priority of the original from which it was formed; this tes- 
timony ney. be directly referred to the close of the fourth 
century. ‘The Vulgate must be clearly referred to that pe- 
riod, as it was then formed by St. Jerome: in its bare exist- 
ence, of course, the correspondent antiquity of the Greek 
text, with which it agrees, is directly established. This 
version is, however, obviously less ancient than that of the 
Verceli or Brescia manuscript; as they are of the old Italic 
translation, while it properly constitutes the new. In the 
existence of the ancient version, the antiquity of the original 
text with which it corresponds is consequently established. 
The three classes of text, which correspond with the Vulgate 
and Old Italic version, must be consequently referred to a 
period not less remote than the close of the fourth century.””2 

The system of classification being thus carried up as high 
as the fourth century, Dr. Nolan justifies it by the testimon 
of Jerome; for this learned father, who lived at that period, 
asserts the existence of three classes of text in the same age, 
which respectively prevailed in Egypt, Palestine, and Con- 
stantinople. 'The identity of these classes with the different 
classes of text which still exist in the Greek original and in 
the Latin version,’ our author then proceeds to establish. 
And this he effects by means of the manuscripts which have 
been written, the versions which have been published, and the 
collations which have been made, in the different countries 
to which St. Jerome refers his classes; founding every part 
of his Proc on the testimony of Adler, Birch, Woide, un- 
ter, and other critics who have analyzed the text angl versions 
of the New Testament. 

The result of this investigation is, that the three classes of 
text, which are discoverable in the Greek manuscripts, are 
nearly identical with the three editions, which existed in the 
age of Jerome; with which they are identified by their coin- 
cidence with the Latin translation which existed in the age 
of that Christian father. Of the first class, the Codex Beze, 
or Cambridge manuscript, is an exemplar: it contains the 
text which ae refers to Egypt, and ascribes to Hesy- 
chius. Of the second class, the Colle Vaticanus, or Vatican 


t Nolan’s Inquiry, p. 70. 3 Ibid. pp. 70, al) 
* To whichis now to be added the Peschito or Old Syriac version. 
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manuscript, forms the exemplar, and contains the text which 
Jerome refers to Palestine, and ascribes to Eusebius; and 
of the third class, the Moscow manuscript, collated by Mat- 
thei, and by him noted with the letter V. and the Harleian 
manuscript in the British Museum, No. 5684., noted G. b 

Griesbach, are the exemplars, and contain the text whic 

Jerome attributes to Lucian, and refers to Constantinople. 
The result of Dr. Nolan’s long and eloborate discussion is, 
that, as the Occidental or Western, Alexandrine, and Byzan 

tine texts (according to Griesbach’s system of recensions) 
respectively coincide with the E gyptian, Palestine, and By- 
zantine texts of Dr. Nolan, we have only to substitute the 
term Egyptian for Western, and Palestine for Alexandrine, 
in order to ascertain the particular text of any manuscript 
which is to be referred to a peculiar class or edition. “The 
artifice of this substitution admits of this simple solution: 
the Egyptian text was imported by Eusebius of Verceli into 
the West, and the Palestine text republished by Euthalius 
at Alexandria, the Byzantine text having retained the place 
in which it was originally published by Lucianus. In a 
word, a manuscript which harmonizes with the Codex Can- 
tabrigiensis must be referred to the first class, and will con- 
tain the text of Egypt. One which harmonizes with the 
Vatican manuscript must be referred to the second class, 
and will contain the text of Palestine. And one which har- 
monizes with the Moscow manuscript must be referred to 
the third class, and will contain the text of Constantinople.’ 

The advantages stated by Dr. Nolan as resulting from the 
system of recensions just developed are twofold :—In the first 
place, it leads not only to a more adequate method of classi- 
fication, but also to the prea o of a more ancient text, by 
means of the priority of the old Italic version to the New or 
Vulgate Latin of Jerome. And, secondly, it coincides with 
the respective schemes of Dr. Griesbach and of M. Matthei, 
and derives support from their different systems. It adopts 
the three classes of the former, with a slight variation merely 
in the name of the classes; and, in ascertaining the genuine 
text, it attaches the same authority to the old Italic transla- 
tion, which the same distinguished critic has ascribed to that 
version. It likewise agrees with the scheme of Matthei, in 
giving the preference to the Koiwn Exdcon, the Greek Vulgate 
or Byzantine text, over the Palestine and Egyptian; but it 
supports the authority of this text on firmer grounds than the 
concurrence of the Greek manuscripts. ‘* Hence,” it is ob- 
served, that “while it differs from the scheme of M. Mat- 
thei, in building on the old Italic version, it differs from 
that of Dr. Griesbach, in distinguishing the copies of this 
translation, which are free from the influence of the Vulgate, 
from those which have been corrected since the times of 
Eusebius of Verceli, of Jerome, and Cassiodorus. And it 
affords a more satisfactory mode of disposing of the multi- 
tude of various readings, than that suggested by the latter, 
who refers them to the intentional or accidental corruptions 
of transcribers; or by that of the former, who ascribes them 
to the correction of the original Greek by the Latin transla- 
tion: as it traces them to the influence of the text which was 
published by Eusebius, at the command of Constantine.” 

VI. Widely different from all the preceding theories is the 
system of recensions proposed by the learned Romanist Pro- 
fessor Hue, of Fribourg, who affirms the existence of three 
recensions or editions, and divides the history of the sacred 
text of the New Testament into three periods, viz :— 

1. The First Period comprises the text of the New Testa- 
ment, from the time when its several books were written to 
the third century. That text, according to the testimony of 
Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Irenzus, and other fathers, 
was aay the object of imprudent or rash alterations: al- 
though their statements were greatly exaggerated, yet the 
fact 1s certain, that such alterations were actually made; and 
the text, thus altered, was, according to Hug, what is com- 
monly termed KOINH EKAOXI3, or the common edition, 
which, he thinks, is in a great measure represented in the 
Codex Beze or Cambridge Manuscript. hough almost 
every where the same, this edition had two forms, a little 
different, one of which corresponds with Griesbach’s West- 
ern Recension, and the other with his special Asiatic In- 
struments, and particularly with the Peschito or old Syriac 
version. 

_ 2. Second Period.—The defects of the common edition hav- 
ing been perceived about the middle of the third century, 
three learned men, severally and independently, though 


4Nolan’s Inquiry, pp. 105 106. 
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nearly simultaneously, undertook the arduous task of puri- 
fying the text, and of restoring it to its first form, by the aid 
of manuscript§, viz. Origen in Palestine, Hesychius in 
Egypt, where he was a bishop, and Lucian, a presbyter at 
Antioch, in Syria. The work of Hesychius was generally 
received in Egypt, and became the source of the Alexandrine 
family: that of Lucian, which was better known, and has 
sometimes been termed the Lditio Vulgata, or Lrscianus, was 
introduced into divine worship in Syria, in Asia Minor, in 
Thrace, and at Constantinople; and that of Origen, having 
been made in his old age, and left for publication by his 
pupils, was confined within Palestine, where it was soon 
superseded by the edition of Lucian, and in no long time was 
ab lost. 

3. The Third Period of the history of the text of the New 
Testament embraces the variations made therein, from the 
threefold recension in the third century, to our own time.! 

VII. Professor E1cHHorn approaches nearer to the opinion 
of Hug than to that of Griesbach, on the subject of ancient 
recensions. He considers the existence of a twofold text in 
the second century as fully proved, viz. the African and 
Asiatic ; bias neither of these texts was regulated by any 
certain critical laws. He denies that Origen was the author 
of a peculiar recension: but he is of opinion that Hesychius 
and Lucian in the third century did severally undertake and 
complete a revision of the text; and that ever since that pe- 
riod there has been a threefold recension of the text of the 
New Testament, viz. 1. The African (or Alexandrine); 2. 
The Asiatic . Constantinopolitan); and, 3. A mixed text 
formed out of these two, because there were some, who, not- 
withstanding the recensions of Hesychius and Lucian, had 
acquired ecclesiastical authority in the African and Asiatic 
churches, yet frequently preferred to follow the authority 
of more ancient manuscripts.2 The text thus formed con- 
tinued the same until the seventh century; after which time, 
until the New Testament was issued from the press, no 
learned men applied themselves to the collation of the text 
with MSS. 

VII. The last and most important (as it is the most pro- 
bable) of the various systems of recensions, which have been 
Gepeet is that announced by Dr. J. Martin Augustin 

CHOLZ,! one of the professors at Bonn upon the Rhine. 
From the differences, which are sufficiently perceptible in 
the manuscripts and editions of the Greek text of the New 
Testament, Dr. Scholz concludes that these instruments na- 
turally divide themselves into Two great classes, which are 
the same throughout the books of the New Testament. ‘To 
the first of these classes belong all the editions and those 
numerous manuscripts, which were written within the limits 
of the patriarchate of Constantinople, that is, in Asia or in 
the eastern parts of Europe, and which were destined for 
liturgical use: the second class comprises certain manuscripts 
written in Egypt, and the western part of Europe. ‘Tran- 
scribed, unquestionably, from copies which were valuable on 
account of their age and beauty, they were intended only to 
preserve the contents of those copies; but, as they presented 
a different text from that which was generally received, they 
could not be employed in divine service: hence they were 
for the most part negligently written, with an incorrect 


t Cellérier, Introd. au Nouv. Test. pp. 84-103, Hug’s Introd. to the New 
Test. vol. i. pp. 134—231. : e : ; 

2 Euthalius, for instance, who was an Egyptian bishop in the sixth cen- 
tury, previously to publishing a peculiar stichometrical arrangement of the 
Acts and Pauline Epistles, went to Cesarea in Palestine, and there collated 
the Egyptian or Alexandrine text, which he used with the more ancient 
MSS. in the celebrated Library of Pamphilus which was deposited in that 
city. (Zacagni, Collectanea Monumentorum Veteris Ecclesie Grece, p. 
613. Rome, 1698.) : 

3 Eichhorn Einleit. in das N. T. vol. iv. pp. 275—332. : 

4 Dr. Scholz has, in fact, proposed too systems of recensions. The first 
was developed in his “‘ Cure Critica in Historiam Tertius Evangeliorum 
commentationibus duabus exhibite,” published at Heidelberg in 1820: it 
was the result of his examination of forty-eight manuscripts in the Royal 
Library at Paris; seventeen of which he collated entirely, and nine of 
which had never before been examined by any person. As the extensive 
and laborious researches, unremittingly prosecuted during ten years, In- 
duced Professor Scholz to abandon this system of recensions, and to adopt 
the second, of which an abstract is given in the text, it may suffice here 
briefly to state, that, according to his first theory, he thought that he had 
discovered, among the various manuscripts collated by him, vestiges of five 
distinct families ; viz. two African or rather Egyptian, one of which cor- 
responded with the Alexandrine recension of Griesbach, and the other, with 
his Occidental recension ; and two Asiatic, one of which was particulary 
deserving of that name, and corresponded with the special Asiatic instru- 
ments of Griesbach, and the other was the Byzantine or Constantinopoli- 
1an recension. To these he added a fifth recension, which he denominated 
the Cyprian, because it contained that text which is exhibited in the Co- 
dex Cyprius, a manuscript of the eighth century brought from the Isle of 
Cyprus, which is described in a subsequent page. 
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esti tale and on leaves of vellum of different sizes and 
qualities. To this class, Professor Scholz gives the appella- 
tion of Alexandrine, because its text originated at Alexandria : 
it is followed by several Latin and Coptic versions, by the 
Ethiopic version, and by the ecclesiastical writers who lived 
in Egypt and in the west of Europe. The other class he 
terms the Constantinopolitan, because its text was written 
within the precincts of the patriarchate of Constantinople: 
to this class Dr. Scholz refers the Syriac versions (Peschito 
and Philoxenian), the Gothic, Georgian, and Sclavonic ver- 
sions, and the quotations from the New Testament which 
occur in the works of the ecclesiastical writers, who flourished 
in Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, and the eastern part of Eu- 
rope, especially Greece and Constantinople. Phere are, 
moreover, extant other manuscripts, which belong sometimes 
to one class, and sometimes to the other, and which also ex- 
hibit some peculiar varieties; but, after repeated examina- 
tions of them, he is of opinion that they do not possess suf- 
ficient characters to constitute them distinct classes. The 
conclusion to which Dr. Scholz has arrived, is, that the 
Constantinopolitan text is almost always faithful to the text 
now actually received, while the Alexandrine text varies 
from it in innumerable instances; and this conclusion he 
founds, not only upon the actual collation of six hundred and 
seventy-four manuscripts, but also upon an induction of his- 
torical particulars, of which the following is an abstract. 
The separation of the MSS. of the New Testament into 
two classes, in the manner just stated (Dr. Scholz argues), 
is so conformable to the real state of the text, that it is 
secure from every attack : there would, indeed, be very little 
ground for the objection, in order to combat this classifica- 
tion, that the text of the greatest number of manuscripts/is 
not yet known, and consequently uncertain. This objection 
can only be repelled @ posteriori. For this purpose, after 
having determined the text of a great number of manuscripts 
by actually collating a few chapters, Dr. Scholz proceeded 
to collate them nearly at length. When, therefore, eighty 


manuscripts exhibited, almost constantly, the same additions, 


the same omissions, and the same various readings, with the 
exception of a few obvious mistakes of the transcribers and 
some unimportant modifications ;—when, further, after takin 
here and there fifteen or twenty chapters, he uniformly foun 
in three or four hundred other manuscripts the same various 
readings as in the first eighty;—he considered himself 
authorized to conclude, that the remainder of the uncollated 
manuscripts would present the same results as in these fif- 
teen or twenty chapters; and that like results would be 
presented by all the manuscripts written in the same place 
and under the same circumstances as these four hundred 
manuscripts were written: that is to say, that all the manu- 
seripts which were written within the patriarchate of Con- 
stantinople, and were destined to be used in divine service, 
followed the text of the Constantinopolitan class. 

It is by no means surprising that this classification should 
be thus clearly connected with ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 
The history of the propagation of Christianity shows us 
with what strictness, especially within the jurisdiction of 
the patriarch of Constantinople, missionaries enjoined on 
their converts the minutest rites of the principal church, and 
also to what warm disputes the least deviation from them 
gave rise. These discussions always terminated in reducing 
them to the most entire conformity with the metropolis. 

Further, from the fifth to the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, a greater number of copies of the sacred books was 
made at Constantinople than in all the rest of the patri- 
archate. Transcribed and collated in the same convents 
under the eyes of the superiors, then sold and resold by the 
monks and priests to distant churches, all these copies pre, 
sented the same text, as well as the same characters and the 
same menologies (or calendars of Greek saints for every day, 
in the month thyoughout the year), in all the provinces whic 
were subject to the influence of the metropolitan church, of 
its literature, booksellers, and monks, ; 

When Islamism was diffused from India to the Atlantic 
Ocean ;—when thousands of Christians were imprisoned, 
driven to apostacy, or sold as slaves ;—when the flames had 
devoured a prodigious number of Greek manuscripts ;— 
when the use of the Greek language was interdicted, and the 
capital of Greek literature was overthrown,—THEN the influ- 
ence of Constantinople extended, without a rival, over almost 
every thing that remained to the Christians who spoke Greek. 
The text of the Constantinopolitan church, and the manu- 
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scripts which contained it, were generally adopted. ‘ ee 
text of the other class, on the contrary, which had till then 
been used for divine service within the limits of the patri- 
archate of Alexandria, and the manuscripts belonging to 
that class, disappeared almost entirely. The copyists ceased 
to transcribe them: the most ancient and valuable perished ; 
and their text was preserved only in a few libraries, or by a 
few lovers of literature, as curiosities, or as venerable relics 
of ancient and lost documents. j : ; 
Although the Alexandrine text is sometimes found in 
liturgical books or in lectionaries, Dr. Scholz cannot believe 
that the manuscripts, which contained it, were ever destined 
for divine service: they have, in fact, been written with so 
much haste and incorrectness, that such could never have 
been their destination. ‘The manuscripts of both families 
ordinarily have few corrections and no various readings in 
the margins: every thing, on the contrary, indicates that 
they are not exact copies of ancient exemplars. f 
hat so few very ancient manuscripts of the Constantino- 
politan text are now extant, is a circumstance which ought 
not to excite surprise. They must necessarily have been 
worn out, and have perished, in consequence of the daily 
use made of them for divine service. In the fourth century 
the text may be regarded as equally fixed with the canon of 
the New atin after which time the veneration of 
believers for the sacred books would not allow the introduc- 
tion of any change. Before that period, therefore, the altera- 
tions must have taken place, which gave rise to the division 
of manuscripts into two classes. ASvnce that period manu- 
scripts have been collated and even corrected, but never 
arbitrarily and always after ancient documents: besides, the 
corrections so made were of little importance, and had only 
a limited influence. Although different manuscripts may be 
of the same country, it does not necessarily result that their 
text exhibits an absolute identity, but lly a general con- 
formity in the greatest number of cases. 
What then, it may be asked, was the origin of the Con- 
stantinopolitan text? Dr. Scholz is of opinion that it was 
the original text, nearly in all its purity, and derived directly 
from autographs. ‘This he regards as certain as any critical 
fact can be: history leads us to admit it; external evidence 
confirms it; and it is completely demonstrated by internal 
roofs. 
The greater part of the writings of the New Testament 
were destined for the churches in Greece and in Asia Minor, 
where the idea of forming a collection of them would 
originate, as is evident from Saint John’s approbation of the 
collection of the first three Gospels. These writings were, 
from the beginning, read in the religious assemblies of the 
Christians ; and when the originals were worn out or lost by 
use or by the calamities which befell many of the churches, 
apographs or correct transcripts from them were preserved in 
private libraries as well as in the libraries attached to the 
churches. These holy writings were further multiplied by 
numerous copyists for the use of private individuals. In 
transcribing the text, the Constantinopolitan scribes certainly 
did not imitate the audacity of the grammarians of Alex- 
andria :! this would be in the highest degree improbable, if 
the question related to profane authors ; but it becomes utterly 
incredible as it regards the New Testament. On the con- 
trary, these writings were cherished with increasing reli- 
gious veneration. The long series of venerable bishops, 
who presided over the numerous churches in Asia, the 
Archipelago, and in Greece, transmitted to the faithful the 
instructions which they had received from the apostles. Far 
from altering in any degree that sacred deposit, t 1ey laboured 
with pious vigilance to preserve it pure and unmutilated. In 
this state they left it to their successors and to new churches; 
and, with the exception of a few errors of the copyists, the 
text remained without alteration until the reiens of Constan- 
tine and of Constans. _ At that time, however, some Alex- 
andrine MSS. were dispersed at Constantinople, whence 
alterations were introduced into many Byzantine manu- 
scripts. This circumstance accounts for a tendency in the 
Constantinopolitan family to approximate nearer to the Alex- 
andrine text than we should otherwise expect. 
: Let us now examine the complaints of the ancients rela- 
tive to the alterations made in the text of all] literary produc- 
tions, generally, and particularly in the text of the New 
Testament. hese complaints have no relation to those 
countries, in which Christianity existed during the first three 


* + On this subject see the note in p. 211. infra. 
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centuries with the greatest purity. The fathers, who livec 
and wrote in those countries, did not participate in these 
accusations.2 If they did not bring to the study of the New 
Testament the critical acumen of Origen, the greater part of 
them were not destitute of a truly classical education; and 
such important diversities of readings, as are sometimes 
discernible in the Egyptian or Alexandrine copies, could not 
have escaped them. Goneequenites they were unknown to 
them; and the manuscripts which were made use of for 
public worship must have been transeribed with sufficient 
exactness, so as to give no cause for discontent. __ 

We should have a further proof of the authenticity of the 
Constantinopolitan text, if we could find it agree with that 
of other countries equally distinguished by the contiguity of 
their churches, and by the number and learning of their pas- 
tors. ‘These two texts, however, must have continued inde- 
pendent of each other; and the monuments of both must 
present vestiges of a higher antiquity, apparently ascendin: 
(at least since the third century) to distinct sources. In suc 
case we should evidently be authorized to conclude that this 
twofold text is really conformable to the original text. 

We have extant critical documents, some of which were 
written in Palestine, and others in Syria, which agree with 
those of Greece and Asia Minor, even in readings that are 
utterly insignificant. This is the case with six Palestine 
manuscripts (and particularly with the Codex Regius Parisi- 
ensis 53.),° which were copied in a convent at Jerusalem 
after very ancient manuscripts. Consequently, they make 
known to us the text of that country for a long period of 
time. The text of these six exemplars is not absolutely 
identical, which circumstance still further corroborates the 
argument, and shows that they faithfully represent to us the 
ancient witnesses for the text of the New Testament. 

We do not here appeal to the testimony of Justin Martyr, 
as he frequently cites from memory or alludes to apocryphal 
gospels: but the writers of Palestine, who are less ancient 
than he was, exactly follow a text conformable to that of 
Constantinople. In Syria, besides some Greek manuscripts 
already referred to. and which appear to have been written 
in that country, we find the Peschito and the Philoxenian 
Syriac versions; the first, executed in the third‘ and the 
second in the sixth century: both these versions follow the 
Constantinopolitan text; no doubt therefore can now remain 
on this subject. The text which prevailed in Asia and in 
Greece during the first ages of Christianity also prevailed in 
Syria. It is the same text which somewhat later prevailed 
at Constantinople, whence it was diffused throughout the 
eastern empire, and which has been preserved to us with a 
greater degree of purity than any other text, and without 
any na eee alterations. 

As the sacred books were, from the be inning of Chris- 
tianity, destined to liturgical use, it wonldibecoie necessary 
sometimes to write in the margin, for the direction of the 
public reader, certain initial or final words or phrases, with 
which he was to commence or terminate the portion ap- 
pointed to be read in the church, in order that the whole 
passage might be the better understood. From the margin 
it became impossible, in later times, to prevent these words 
or phrases from passing occasionally into the text. In many 
manuscripts, however, they have remained in their original 
place; but, as might naturally be expected, there was only a 
small number of copyists sufficiently exact to leave them there.5 
From all these facts and arguments Dr. Scholz concludes 
that the Constantinopolitan text, as it is actually found either 
in manuscripts, or In the Evangelisteria, Lectionaria, and 
other ascetic hooks, must be regarded as the purest text; 
especially as it is that which has in every age received the 
sanction of the church, and has always ieee employed in 
divine service. 

It would now remain to prove by internal arguments, de- 
rived from the very variations from the Constantinopolitar 
text, which are discoverable in the Alexandrine text, tha 
the former is indeed Tux authentic text. But for this purpose 


2 Dr. Scholz, in his Prolegomena to the New Testament. pp. v.—vii. $ 
treaied this subject at length, and has given numerous rercremces to te 
fathers and early ecclesiastical writers, who attest the care of the ancient 
Christians in preserving the sacred text from being corrupted. 

3 No. 262. of Dr. Scholz’s Catalogue of MSS. It is described in his Pro 
legomena, p. lxxxviii. 

4 Though Prof. Scholz refers the Peschito Syriac version to the thira 
century, many eminent biblical critics refer it to the second century, if in 
deed it were not executed at the close of the first century. This circum: 
stance imparts additional weight to Dr. Scholz’s argument. ; 

3 This subject is treated at length by Dr. Scholz, in the Prolegomena tn 
his edition of the New Testament, pp. cux1v.—crxvr. 
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it will be sufficient to appeal to competent judges, and par- 
ticularly to the profoundly learned Dr. Griesbach,! who very 
rarely followetl the Alexandrine text, notwithstandine his 
predilection in favour of the ancient manuscripts in which it 
1s preserved. Further, the remarkable agreement which 
exists among the Constantinopolitan manuscripts, and the 
scrupulous delicacy of the copyists who transcribed them, 
are almost a proof of the legitimacy of this text; for, on a 
comparison of them with the Egyptian exemplars, the traces 
of corruption avery where observable in the latter will readily 
be perceived. _ Every one of these exemplars has so many 
peculiar variations, as to place the mutual relationship of that 
class of manuscripts beyond all doubt.2 

‘There exists no difference between the manuscripts of the 
Alexandrine family and those of what may be called the 
Occidental or Western family. Both, in Dr. Scholz’s judo- 
ment, form but one class: they vary, however, from each 
other in so many instances, that, if we do not confine our- 
selves to one single family, and to its general character, we 
must institute as many classes as there are manuscripts. In- 
stead, therefore, of dividing the Egyptian documents into 
two classes as he had formerly done,? on the authority of the 
distinguished critics who had preceded him, Dr. Scholz now 
reunites them together under the name of the Alexandrine 
family, because they exhibit the corrupted text of Alex- 
andria, whence they have originally issued. 

Egypt, then, is the country whence the alterations of the 
vext of the New Testament principally originated. They 
sommenced in the very first century. 'Chis is demonstrated 
by the most ancient monuments of the text; for instance, 
the Codices Vaticanus, Alexandrinus, and Ephremi, which 
anquestionably are copies of very ancient exemplars, and 
exhibit Egyptian interpolations. “Witness, also, the Egyp- 
tian and Latin translations made in the second and third cen- 
turies after exemplars of the same description ; and, finally, 
the quotations of the fathers and ecclesiastical writers of the 
same country. Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, and Dio- 
de Alexandrinus all made use of this text. The com- 
plaints of the ancient doctors of the church, and of Origen 
In particular, relate to these manuscripts, and to the conduct 
of the Alexandrian copyists. The ecclesiastical writers who 
indicate or discuss various readings made use of manuscripts 
of the same description, of which only they consequently 
spoke. Jerome, who certainly employed manuscripts of 
both families, seems to have had but a very obscure appre- 
hension of the difference subsisting between them. His 
notice of them, therefore, is sufficiently vague. ‘To this ob- 
scure apprehension it should seem that we must refer the 
pee of his letter to Damascus bishop of Rome, in which 

e condemns upon hearsay the exemplars of Lucian and 
Hesychius. He speaks of their labours in an uncertain and 
unsatisfactory manner: he mentions neither the city nor the 
country where their text was adopted ; and the expressions 
‘“Sasserit perversa contentio,....nec in Novo” [ Testamento] 
“ profuit emendasse,’’* show in what horror Jerome and his 
contemporaries held such corrections; and, consequently, 
what little chance they had of being adopted, even if they 
had been preferable to the Egyptian text. 

Enough. has been said concerning the origin of this text. 
At Alexandria, where it is well known that great numbers 
of manuscripts were transcribed, the grammarians were 


t “Inse etiam Griesbachius aliique ingenue fatentur, lectiones Alexan- 
drinas longe plerasque PLANE RESPUENDAS ESSE.” Scholz, Proleg. pp. 
CLXVII. CLXVIII. 

2 The Sahidic version (which was in the dialect spoken in Upper Egypt) 
may be adduced as an example ofthe variations above referredto. In the 
Gospels and Acts of the Apostles it agrees with D. or the Codex Beze very 
nearly 119 times; with D. and A. (the Codex Alexandrinus), 16 times; with 
D. A. and other Egyptian exemplars, 112 times; with D. A. and the Vulgate, 
65 times ; with D. and the Vulgate, 52 times; with A. very nearly,11 times: 
with A. and several other Egyptian exemplars, 51 times; with A. and seve- 
ral Latin versions, 44 times. In the Epistles of Saint Paul it agrees with A. 
and D. 83 times; with A. alone, 3 times; with A. D. and other Egyptian ex- 
emplars, 14 times; with A. and others, 5 times; with A. and the Vulgate, 16 
times ; with D. alone, twice; with D. and other exemplars, 7 times; with D. 
and the Vulgate, 7 times. Inthe Catholic Epistles it agrees with A. 5 times; 
with A. and others, 14 times ; with A. and the Vulgate, 36 times ; with other 
Egyptian exemplars (A. excepted), 50 times; and in more than one hundred 
instances it has its own peculiar readings. Scholz, Biblische-Kritische 
Reise, p. 178 

3 See p. 209. supra, note. 

« The entire passage of Jerome alluded tois as follows :—‘‘ De Novo nunc 
loquor Testamento. ... Hoe certe cum in nostro sermone discordat, et in 
diversos rivulorum tramites ducit, uno de fonte querendum. Pretermitto 
eos codices, quos 4 Luciano et Hesychio nuncupatos paucorum hominum, 
asserit perversa contentio, quibus utique nec in toto veteri_instrumento 
post Septuaginta interpretes emendare quid licuit, mec in Novo profuit 
emendasse, cum multarum gentiuia linguis Scriptura ante translata doceat, 
falsa esse quee addita sunt.’” 
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accustomed to correct in die margins whatever displeased 
them in the authors whose productions they copied, which 
alterations were subsequently introduced into the text. Most 
of the Egyptian alterations were made in the first two cen- 
turies, and consequently they are found in all the manuscripts 
of that family. A sufficiently large number of new interpo- 
lations, some of them very considerable ones, had a later 
origin. Such is the source of the principal differences ob- 
servable in the Alexandrine family. This corrupt text was 
diffused more or less in the West, either in Greek manu- 
scripts or in the Latin versions; and this circumstance 
accounts for its being constantly used by the Italian and 
African doctors, as well as by Ireneus in the south of France. 
When, however, Jerome does cite the writings of any of his 
Asiatic fellow-countrymen, he gives the purest text which 
they used, that is, the Constantinopolitan text.® 

Although Prof. Scholz’s system of classing manuscripts 
seems, at first view, to contradict those of his predecessors 
in this department of sacred criticism (except Bengel), yet 
this contradiction is only apparent—not real; for he actually 
recognises the same facts as other critics; he only denies the 
importance of some, and explains others in a different way. 
With respect to the results, however, there is no difference 
fhe grand—the final—result of the principle of families, 
viz. the certainty, and (in any thing material) the inviola- 
bility of the sacred text, is expressed more distinctly by 
Scholz than by any of his predecessors. His system, more- 
over, appears generally to offer—more than any other theory 
or system of recensions—a remarkable character of sim- 
plicity and universality. It is less complicated, and it also 
possesses a greater degree of probability (probability approx- 
Imating to certainty) than either of the theories noticed in 
the present section ; and it is supported by profoundly learned 
and laborious researches, the result of which (it must be 
candidly admitted) shows the great pre-eminence of the 
Asiatic or Constantinopolitan text over the African or Alex- 
andrine text, and, consequently, the real VALUE, GENUINE- 
NESS, AND INTEGRITY OF THE PRESENT RECEIVED TEXT OF THE 
New Testament. 

Having thus given a summary, and, it is hoped, an impar- 
tial, view of Professor Scholz’s system of classification of 
manuscripts, it only remains that we offer some specimens 
in illustration of it. 

1. The first vestige of a twofold class of manuscripts is 
furnished by Jerome, who, in his epistle to Minerius and 
Alexander, states that he found three different readings in 
1 Cor. xv. 51. 


(1.) The Asiatic writers, as Theodorus of Heraclea, Diodorus 
of Tarsus, and Apollonaris, follow the reading given by Theodoret 
and Chrysostom: Iayre yey of n2pnbarouel2, wravres de ardraynoce 
pudas We shall not all sleep, but we shall all be changed. : 

(2.) The African writers, as Origen, Didymus, and Acacius, 
even Jerome himself (in his explanation of Psalm xliv. addressed 
to Principia), read, with the Greek manuscripts quoted by Rufi- 
nus, Pelagius, Augustine, and Gicumenius,—Mlayvtes peev xotexnOnooe 
mba, ov mayer dé arnraynocuds ; We shall all sleep, but we shall 
nov all be changed. From this lection, ; : 

(3.) The Latin manuscripts differed, in reading zavres wa 
dvacrncopdbs, ov rayres dé carayuooud2; We shall all rise again, 
but we shall not all be changed. 


This variety of reading discovered by Jerome is also evie 
dent in manuscripts which are now extant. The Codices B. 
Alexandrinus), which, however, omits the word ws, D. 
fee certena) E. (Basueensis B. V1.) and others, which 
are followed by the received text, agree with the Asiatic 
writers. 'The Codices C. (Ephremi), 17 (Regius 55), and 
other manuscripts and writers of the Alexandrine family, 


agree with the African writers. 
2. The following examples, selected from the fifth chapter 


5 A striking confirmation of Dr. Scholz’s remark on the inaccuracy of 
the Alexandrian copyists is incidentally given by the geographer Strabo, 
who died A. D. 25. Relating the migrations of Aristotle’s library (whose 
works had suffered greatly from the errors which had crept into the copies 
made of them), Straba says, that Rome contributed to multiply these 
errors ; and that Sylla, on the capture of Athens, took possession of Aristo- 
tle’s library, which he ordered to be transported to Rome. There the gram: 
marian Tyrannion, who wasa follower of the Aristotelian philosophy, having 
gained over the keeper of the library took copies ofthe philosopher’s writ- 
ings. Some booksellers also had covies made by incompetent transcribers 
and not by the collators [%vriZaanovres, those whose province it was ts 
compare the copies with the original exemplar]. The same mie also 
happens to books which are copied for sale, both here [that is, at Rome) 
and at ALEXANDRIA :—"Ozep xa ix Twv &rAAwY Twv Elo WpAcHY 2 Re COR Eye 
BiBrsov, wut evsuds xae tv ANEZANQPEIA. Strabonis Geographia, lib. xiii. 
tom. ii. Pp. 875, 876. Oxon. 1807; or p. 609. Paris, 1620. Edit. Casanboni, 

6 Scholz, Biblische-Kritische Reise, pp. 163—J87. 
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of Saint Mark’s Gospel, exhibit a specimen of the variations 
between the Constantinopolitan and Alexandrine Recensions. 


CONSTANTINOPOLITAN RECEN- ALEXANDRINE RECENSION. 


SION. 
1. fa8oy nabey be 
2. Zabours aire FenBovras avT6U~ 
Garnytnrey UmnVTET As Rt. ie 
5. gers nak ey Tis mynaTt — pamnpactod HAL LY TOIS CEEke 
6. dro u7ro 
el7re Ag) tte 
9. cu Oye eect OVOMAL Tole 
drrengibn Aeyav repel dito. 
Agyecoy agyleov. 
12. wraveres ot Sxtproves omitted. « 
13. <ibcws omitted. 
6 "Inocus omitted. 
14, ot de x2} ob. 
Tous 7 vbeous QUTOUS. ; 
avnyyuray COTW YYUAAVe 
eemrOev racy. 
15. x2) imarizpasyoy iuarizpevey. 
18, euSuvroc aCousveyrcs. 
4 per avrToU par duro Hi. 
“39, 6 de Inocus #2}, 
25, yun THs yun. 
33. ex avril auen. 
34, 0 de 6 dé Inocus. 
36. <vbewe omitted. 
38. texeras Eeyore. 
SoguSoy, xrauvrac Soeuboy nak nraievrete. 
40. 6 de aures Se, 
QMLYTAS weve. 
ceyexticetpacyoy omitted. 
41, wove HOU [Ae 


The attentive reader will doubtless observe that, different 
as these two recensions are, not one of the various readings 
above given affects the sense of the evangelist’s narrative, and 
that most of them are incapable of being exhibited in a trans- 
lation. 

IX. From the coincidence observed between many Greek 
manuscripts and the Vulgate, or some other Latin version, a 
suspicion arose in the minds of several eminent critics, that 
the Greek text had been altered throughout to the Latin; and 
it has been asserted that at the council of Florence (held in 
1439 with the view of establishing an union between the 
Greek and Latin churches), a resolution was formed, that 
the Greeks should alter their manuscripts from the Latin. 
This has been termed by the learned, 'apus cum Gracis. 
The suspicion, concerning the altering of the Greek text, 
seems to have been first suggested by Erasmus, but it does 
not abe that he supposed the alterations were made before 
the fifteenth century: so that the charge of Latinizing the 
manuscripts did not (at least in his notion of it) extend to the 
original writers of the manuscript, or, as ney are called, the 
writers a prima manu ; since it affected only the writers a 
secundé manu, or subsequent interpolators. ‘The accusation 
was adopted and evened by Father Simon and Dr. Mill, 
and especially by Wetstein. Bengel expressed some doubts 
concerning it; and it was formally questioned by Semler, 
Griesbach, and Woide. The reasonings of the two last- 
mentioned critics convinced Michaelis oe had formerly 
agreed with Erasmus) that the charge of Latinizing was un- 
founded ; and in the fourth edi‘‘on of his Introduction to the 
New Testament (the edition translated by Bisho Marsh), 
with a candour of which there are too few examples, Michaelis 
totally abandoned his first opinion, and expressed his opinion 
that the pretended ae in the Faedus cum Grecis is a 
mere conjecture of Erasmus, to which he had recourse as a 
refuge in a matter of controversy. Carrying the proof to its 
utmost length, it only shows that the Latin translations and 
the Greek copies were made from the same exemplars ; which 
rather proves the antiquity of the Latin translations, than the 
corruption of the Greek copies. It is further worthy of re- 
mark, that Jerome corrected the Latin from the Greek; a 
circumstance which is known in every part of the Western 
Church. Now, as Michaelis justly observes, when it was 
known that the learned father had made the Greek text the 

1 Scholz, Biblische-Kritische Reis . i.e. Biblico-Criti ; 
France Switzerland, Italy, Palestine an the Aeolipoeas ca ioe ae 
and 1821; accompanied with a History of the Text of the New Testament, 


pp. 163—182. (Leipzig, 1823. 8vo.) Nov. Test. Grec. tom. i. Prolegom, pp. i 
—vili, xv.—xix. exlvi—elxyiii. 7 
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oasis of his alterations in the Latin translation, it is scarcel 
to be imagined that the transcribers of the Western Chure 
would alter the Greek by the Latin; and it is still less pro- 
bable that those of the Eastern Church would act in this 
manner.? 





SECTION III. 


ON THE DIVISIONS AND MARKS OF DISTINCTION OCCURRING IN 
MANUSCRIPTS AND PRINTED EDITIONS OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


§ 1. ON THE DIVISIONS AND MARKS OF DISTINCTION OCCURRING 
IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


I. Different appellations given to the Scriptures.—Ul. General 
divisions of the canonical books; particularly of the Old 
Testament—l. The Law.—2. The Prophets.—3. The Ce- 
tubim, or Hagiographa.—IIl. Modern divisions of the books 
of the Old Testament.— Chapters and verses. 


I. Tue collection of writings, which is regarded by Chris- 
tians as the sole standard of their faith and practice, has been 
distinguished, at various periods, by different appellations. 
Thus, it is frequently termed the Scriptures, the Sacred or 
Holy Scriptures, and sometimes the Canonical Scriptures. 
This collection is called The Scriptures, as being the most 
important of all writings; the Holy or Sacred Scriptures, 
because they were composed by persons divinely inspired ; 
and the Canonical Scriptures, either because they are a rule 
of faith and practice to those who receive them ; or because, 
when the number and authenticity of these books were ascer- 
tained, lists of them were inserted in the ecclesiastical canons 
or catalogues, in order to distinguish them from such books 
as were apocryphal or of uncertain authority, and unques- 
tionably not of divine origin. But the most usual appella- 
tion is that of the Brste—a word which in its primary import 
simply denotes a book, but which is given to the writings of 
the prophets and apostles, by way of eminence, as being the 
Baok of Books, infinitely superior in excellence to every un: 
assisted production of the human mind.’ 

IJ. The most common and general division of the canon- 
ical books is that of the Old and New Testament ;‘ tha 
former containing those revelations of the divine will whick. 
were communicated to the Hebrews, Israelites, or Jews, be 
fore the birth of Christ, and the latter comprising the inspiree 
writings of the evangelists and apostles. 

The arrangement of the books containing the Old Testa 
ment, which is adopted in our Bibles, is not always regulated 
by. the exact time when the books were respectively written ; 
although the book of Genesis is universally allowed to be 
the first, and the prophecy of Malachi to be the latest of the 
inspired writings. [he various books contained in the Old 
Testament were divided by the Jews into three parts or classes 
—the Law—the Prophets—and the Cetubim, or Hagiographa, 
that is, the Holy Writings: which division obtained in the 
time of our Saviour,® and is noticed by Josephus,® though he 
does not enumerate the several books. 


1. The Law (so called, because it contains precepts for the 
regulation of life and manners) comprised the Pentateuch, or five 
books of Moses, which were originally written in one volume, as 
all the manuscripts are to this day, which are read in the syna- 
gogues. It is not known when the writings of the Jewish legis- 
lator were divided into five books: but as the titles of Genesis, 
Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy, are evidently of 
Greek origin (for the tradition related by Philo, and adopted by 
some writers of the Roman Church, that they were given by 
Moses himself, is too idle to deserve refutation), it is not impro- 
bable that: these titles were prefixed to the several books by the 
authors of the Alexandrian or Septuagint Greek version. 


2 Michaelis’s Introduction, vol. ii. part i. pp. 163-173. Butler’s Horm 
Biblice, vol. i. Hae 3 ; i 
3 Lardner’s Works, 8vo. vol. vi. pp. 1—8. 4to. vol. iii. pp. 137—140. 
Introd. ad Vet. Feed. p. 7. Pp. 137-140... Jata, 
4 Concerning the import of the word “Testament,” see p: 28. supra. 
5 These are thewords which I spake unto you, while I was vel wih 
that all things might be fulfilled which are written in the Law, and in the 
PropuEts, and in the PSALMS, concerning me. (Luke xxiv. 44.) Tn whic 
passage by the Psalms is intended the Hagiographa; which division begin 
ning with the Psalms, the whole of it (agreeably to the Jewish manner of 
uoting) is there called by the name of the*book with which it commences 
Saint Peter also, when appealing to prophecies in proof of the Gospel, says, 
“All the prophets from Samuel, and those that follow after, as many as have 
spoken, have likewise foretold of these days.” (Acts iii. 24.) In which 
Maat the apostle plainly includes the books of Samuel in the clasg ol 
rophets. 
¢ Contr. Apion. lib. i. § 8. 












Sxcr. IIL. § 2.] 


2. The Proruets, which were thus designated bécause these 
books were written by inspired prophetical men, were divided into 
the former and latter,! with regard to the time when they respec- 
tively flourished: the former prophets contained the books of 
Joshua, Judges, 1 and 2 Samuel, and 1 and 2 Kings, the two 
last being each considered as one book ; the latter prophets com- 
prised the writings of Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and of the 
twelve minor prophets, whose books were reckoned as one. The 
reason why Moses ‘is not included among the prophets, is, be- 
cause he so far surpassed all those who came after him, in emi- 
hence and dignity, that they were not accounted worthy to be 
placed on a level with him: and the books of Joshua and Judges 
are reckoned among the prophetical books, because they are gene- 
rally supposed to have been written by the prophet Samuel. 

3. The Cerusim or Hacrocrapna, that is, the Holy Writ- 
ings, comprehended the Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Song of Solomon, 
Ruth, Lamentations of Jeremiah, Ecclesiastes, Esther, Daniel, 
Ezra and Nehemiah (reckoned as one), and the two books of 
Chronicles, also reckoned as one book.2 This third class or di- 
vision of the Sacred Books has received its appellation of Cetwbim 
or Holy Writings, because they were not orally delivered, as the 
law of Moses was; but the Jews affirm that they were composed 
by men divinely inspired, who, however, had no public mission 
as prophets : and the Jews conceive that they were dictated not by 
dreams, visions, or voice, or in other ways, as the oracles of the 
prophets were, but that they were more immediately revealed to 
the minds of their authors. It is remarkable that Daniel is ex- 
cluded from the number of prophets, and that his writings, with 
the rest of the Hagiographa, were not publicly read in the syna- 
gogues as the Law and the Prophets were: this is ascribed to the 
singular minuteness with which he foretold the coming of the 
Messiah before the destruction of the city and sanctuary (Dan. ix.), 
and the apprehension of the Jews, lest the public reading of his 
predictions should lead any to embrace the doctrines of Jesus 
Christ.? 

The Pentateuch is divided into fifty or fifty-four Paraschioth, 
or larger sections, according as the Jewish lunar year is 
simple or intercalary ; one of which sections was read in the 
synagogue every Sabbath-day: this division many of the 
Jews suppose to have been appointed by Moses, but it is by 
others attributed, and with greater probability, to Ezra. 
These paraschioth were further subdivided into smaller sec- 
tions termed Siderim, or orders. Until the persecution of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, the Jews read only the law; but the 
reading of it being then prohibited, they substituted for it 
fifty-four Haphtoroth, or sections from the Prophets. Subse- 
quently, however, when the reading of the Law was restored 
by the Maccabees, the section which had been read from the 
Law was used for the first, and that from the Prophets, for 
the second lesson.4 These sections were also divided into 
Pesukim, or verses, which have likewise been ascribed to 
Ezra; but if not contrived by him, it appears that this sub- 
division was introduced shortly after his death; it was pro- 
bably intended for the use of the Targumists or Chaldee in- 
terpreters. After the return of the Jews from the Babylonish 
captivity, when the Hebrew language had ceased to be 
spoken, and the Chaldee became the vernacular tongue, it 
was (as we have already remarked)* usual to read the law, 
first in the original Hebrew, and afterwards to interpret it to 
the people in the Chaldee dialect. For the purpose of expo- 
sition, therefore, these shorter periods were very convenient.® 

Ill. The divisions of the Old Testament, which now 
generally obtain, are four in number: namely, 1. The Pen- 


t This distinction, Carpzov thinks, was borrowed from Zech. i. 4.—“ Be 
ye not as your fathers, unto whom the former prophets have cried.”—In- 
trod. ad. Lib. Bibl. Vet. Test. p. 146. ; 

% The Song of Solomon, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, and Esther are, 
m the modern copies of the Jewish Scriptures, placed immediately after the 
Pentateuch ; under the name of the five Megzlloth or volumes. The book 
of Ruth holds sometimes the first or second, and sometimes the fifth place. 

2 Hottinger’s Thesaurus, p. 510. Leusden’s Philologus Hebreus, Diss. ii. 
pp. 13—22. Bishop Cosin’s Scholastical Hist. of the Canon, c. il. p. 10. et seq. 

4 Of these divisions we have evident traces in the New Testament ; thus, 
the section (7¢+0%1) of the prophet Isaiah, which the Ethiopian eunuch was 
reading, was, in all probability, that which related to the sufferings of the 
Messiah. (Acts viii. 32.) When Saint Paul entered into the synagogue at 
Antioch in Pisidia, he stood up to preach, after the reading of the Law 
and the Prophets (Acts xiii. 15); that is, after reading the first lesson out 
of the Law, and the second lesson out of the Prophets. And in the very 
discourse which he then delivered, he tells the Jews that the Prophets 
were read at Jerusalem on every Sabbath-day, that is, in those lessons 
which were taken out a pe came © (Acts xiii. 27.) 

6’ Seo p. 190. supra, of ‘this volume. 

stn Yl ii. fart i. chap. i. sect. iv. we have given a table of the Paras- 
ehioth or Sections of the Law, together with the Haphtoroth or Sections 
ef the Prophets, as they are readin the different Jewish synagogues for 
every Sabbath of the year, and also showing the portions corresponding 
with our modern divisions of chapters and verses. 
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tatewch, or five books of Moses;—2. The Historical Books 
comprising Joshua to Esther inclusive ;—3. The Doctrinas 
or Poetical Books of J ob, Psalms, the Proverbs, Ecclesiastes. 
and the Song of Solomon ;—and, 4. The Prophetical Books 
of Isaiah, Jeremiah with his Lamentations, Ezekiel, Daniel, 
and the twelve minor Prophets. These are severally dis 
vided into Cuaprers and Verses, to facilitate reference, and 
not primarily with a view to any natural division cf the mul- 
tifarious subjects which they embrace: but by whom these 
divisions were originally made is a question, concerning 
which there exists a considerable difference of opinion. 
That they are comparatively a modern invention is evident 
from its being utterly unknown to the ancient Christians, 
whose Greek Bibles, indeed, then had Tiax and Kepeaua 
(Titles and Heads); byt the intent of these was, rather to 
point out the swm or contents of the text, than to divide the 
various books. hey also differed greatly from the present 
chapters, many of them containing only a few verses, and 
some of them not more than one. The invention of chapters 
has by some been ascribed to Lanfranc, who was archbishop 
of Canterbury in the reigns of William the Conqueror and 
William II.; while others attribute it to Stephen Langton, 
who was archbishop of the same see in the reigns of John 
and Henry II. But the real author of this very useful divi- 
sion was cardinal Hugo de Sancto Caro, who flourished 
about the middle of the thirteenth century, and wrote a cele- 
brated commentary on the Scriptures. Having projected 
concordance to the Latin Vulgate version, by which any 
ee might be found, he divided both the Old and New 
estaments into chapters, which are the same we now have: 
these chapters he sauees into smaller portions, which he 
distinguished by the letters A, B, C, D, E, F, and G, which 
are placed in the margin at equal distances from each other, 
according to the length of the chapters.’* The facility of 
reference thus afforded by Hugo’s divisions, having become 
known to Rabbi Mordecai Nathan (or Isaac Nathan, as he 
is sometimes called), a celebrated Jewish teacher in the 
fifteenth century, he undertook a similar concordance for the 
Hebrew Scriptures; but instead of adopting the marginal 
letters of Hugo, he marked every fifth verse with a Hebrew 
numeral, thus, x 1. 9 5, &c., retaining, however, the cardi- 
nal’s divisions into chapters. This concordance of Rabbi 
Nathan was commenced a. p. 1438, and finished in 1445, 
The introduction of verses into the Hebrew Bible was made 
by Athias, a Jew of Amsterdam, in his celebrated edition 


of the Hebrew Bible, printed in 1661, and reprinted in 1667. 
He m every verse with the figures in common use, ex- 
cept those which had been previously marked by Nathan 


with Hebrew letters, in the manner in which cee present 
appear in Hebrew Bibles. By rejecting these Hebrew nu- 
merals, and substituting for them the corresponding figures, 
all the copies of the Bible in other languages have since been 
marked. As, however, the modern divisions and subdivi- 
sions are not always made with the strictest regard to the 
connexion of parts, it is greatly to be wished that all future 
editions of the Scriptures might be printed after the judicious 
manner adopted by Mr. Reeves in his equally beautiful and 
correct editions of the entire Bible; in which the numbers 
of the verses and chapters are thrown into the margin, and 
the metrical parts of Scripture are distinguished from the 
rest by being printed in verses in the usual manner 


§ 2. ON THE DIVISIONS AND MARKS OF DISTINCTION OCCURRING 
IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


I. Ancient divisions of Tiras and Kepzraiz.—Ammonian, Euse- 
bian, and Euthalian sections—Modern division of chap- 
ters.—Il. Account of the ancient and modern punctuation 
of the New Testament.—Ancient Scixo and modern verses. 
—Ill. Of the titles to each book.—IV. Subscriptions to the 
different books. 


Ir is evident on inspecting the most ancient Rel a 
of the New Testament, that the several books were origina ly 


1 These divisions of cardinal Hugo may be seen in any of the older edi- 
tions of the Vulgate, and in the earlier English translations of the Bible, 
which were made from that version, particularly in that usually callec 
Taverner’s Bible, folio, London, 1539. The precise year, in which Hugo 
divided the text of the Latin Vulgate into its present chapters, is not known. 
Rut as it appears from the preface to the Cologne edition of his works, 
that he composed his Concordance about the year 1248, and as his division 
of the Vulgate into its present chapters was connected with that Concord- 
ance, it could not have been done many years before the middle of the 
thirteenth century. Bp. Marsh’s Lectures, part v. p. 25, note 15. — ; 

s Buxtorf. Pref. ad Concordant. Bibliorum Hebrzorum. | Prideaux’s 
332-342, Carpzov. Introd. ad Libros Biblicos Vet. 


Connexion, vol. i. pp A on Geaia, 


Test. pp. 27, 28. ‘Leusden, Philol. Hebr. Diss. iii. pp. 23—31. 
Introd. in Libros Sacros Vet. Feed. pp. 100—104. 
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written in one continued series without any blank spaces 
between the words;! but in progress of time, when Chris- 
tianity was established, and frequent appeals were made to 
the sacred writers, in consequence of the heresies that dis- 
turbed the peace of the church, it became necessary to con- 
trive some mode by which to facilitate references to their 
productions. il : 

I. The Jews, we have already seen,? divided their law 
into paraschioth and siderim, or larger and smaller sections, 
and the prophets into haphtoroth or sections}; and this divi- 
sion most, probably suggested to the early Christians the 
idea of ee the books of the New Testament into simi- 
lar sections. The early Christian teachers gave the name 
of Prricopm to the sections read as lessons by the Jews :* 
and Clement cf Alexandria applies the same appellation to 
Jarger sections of the Gospels and St. Paul’s epistles. These 
pericope then were church-lessons or sections of the New 
Testament, which were read in the assemblies for divine 
worship after Moses and the prophets. ‘I'he commencement 
of each pericope was usually designated by the letter « (apy, 
the beginning), and its close by the letter + (moc, the end). 

Subsequently the ancients divided the New Testament 
into ila. of chapters, some longer and others shorter; 
the former were called in Greek tract, and in Latin breves ; 
and the table of contents of each brevis, which was prefixed 
to the copies of the New Testament, was called dreviarium. 
The shorter chapters were called xep2axia, capitula, and the 
list of them, capitulatio. 

This method of dividing is of very great antiquity, cer- 
tainly prior to the fourth century: for Jerome, who flourished 
towards the close of that century, expunged a passage from 
Saint Matthew’s Gospel which forms an entire chapter, as 
being an interpolation.* These divisions were formerly very 
numerous; but, mot being established by any ecclesiastical 
authority, none of them were ever received by the whole 
church. Saint Matthew’s Gospel, for instance, according to 
the old breviaria, contained twenty-eight breves; but, accord- 
ing to Jerome, sixty-eight. ‘The same author divides his 
Gospel into 355 capitula;@others, into 74; others, into 88; 
others, into 117; the Syriac version, into 76; and Erpenius’s 
edition of the Arabic, into 101. ‘The most ancient, and, it 
appears, the most approved of these divisions, was that of 
Tatian (4. D. 172), in his Harmony of the four Gospels, for 
the t:raw or breves; and that of Ammonius, a learned Christian 
of Alexandria in the third century, in his Harmony of the 
Gospels, for the xe@zrcai or papel From him they were 
termed the Ammonian Sections. As these divisions were 
subsequently adopted, and the use of them was recommended, 
by Eusrsius the celebrated ecclesiastical historian, they are 
frequently called by his name. According to this division, 
Saint Matthew contains 68 breves, and 355 capitula; Saint 
Mark, 48 breves, and 234 capitula; Saint Luke, 83 breves, 
and 342 capitula; and Saint John, 18 breves, and 231 capi- 
tula. All the evangelists together form 216 breves and 1126 
eapitula. In ancient Greek manuscripts the trax or larger 
portions are written on the upper or lower margin, and the 
xepazauia or smaller portions are numbered on the side of the 
margin. They are clearly represented in Hrasmus’s editions 
% ~ Greek Testament, and in Robert Stephens’s edition 
0 0. 

_ The division of the Acts of the Apostles, and of the Catho- 
lic Bess into xparue or capitula, was made by Eurua- 
Lius, bishop of Sulca, in Egypt, in the fifth century ; who 
published an edition of St. Paul’s Epistles, that had been 
ivided into capitula, in one continued series, by some un- 
known person in the fourth century, who had’ considered 

: This is manifest from the strange manner in which the early fathers 
of the Christian church have sometimes separated and united words in 
the passages which they have quoted. Thus instead of Sozacure Sy %px 
te Tov Osov, therefore glorify God (1 Cor. vi, 20.), Chrysostom read Sof«- 
gare On &pure tov Ozov, glorify and carry God; and in this erroneous 
reading he has been followed by the Latin translator, who has glorificate 
et portate Deum. In like manner, in Phil. ii. 4., instead of éxaoros cxozouv- 
8, looking every man, the Codex Boernerianus reads éaor01¢ xorrouytes 
toiling for every one. Cellérier, Essai d’une Introduction Critique au 
_ Nouveau Testament, p. 112. Généve, 1823. 8vo. Hug’s Introduction 
vol. i. p. 235. = ? 

3 See p. 213. supra, 
as Justin. Dialog. cul Tryphone, cc. 65, 66, 72. cited in Hug’s Introd. vol. 
i. p. 253, Some vestiges of the same mode of division occur in Tertullian 
ad ux. lib. ii. c. 2. p. 187. _D. De Pudicitia, c. 16. sud finem. De Mono. 


am. c. ll. p. 683. The passages are given at lengt 
Wore 8yo. vol. ii. p. 283.; 4to. vol. i. p. 433. ane ee 

4 Benes Isagogue ad Nov. Test. p. 585. 

_5 The paragraph in question is to be found in the Codex B i - 
diately after the twenty-eighth verse of the twenty-eighth chapter of St 
Matthew’s Gospel. Michaelis has printed it, together with two Latin trans. 
lations of it, in his Introduction to the New Test. vol. i. pp. 293—295. 
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them as oné book. "This arrangement of the Pauline Epis 
tles is to be found in the Vatican manuscript, and in some 
others; but it by no means prevails uniformly, for there are 
many manuscripts extant, in which a fresh enumeration 
commences with each epistle.® J 

Besides the divisions into chapters and sections above 
mentioned, the Codex Beze and other manuscripts were 
further divided into lessons, called Avayvacpare OF Avayvartc. 
Euthalius is said to have divided Saint Paul’s Epistles in 
this manner, as Andrew Bishop of Cesarea in Cappadocia 
divided the Apocalypse, at the beginning of the sixth cen- 
tury, into twenty-four lessons, which he termed acy (accord- 
ing to the number of elders before the throne of God, Rev. 
iv. 4.), and seventy-two titles, according to the number of 
parts, viz. body, soul, and spirit, of which the elders were 
composed! 

The division of rita and xepaace continued to be general 
both in the eastern and western churches, until cardinal Hugo 
de Sancto Caro in the thirteenth century introduced the 
chapters now in use, throughout the western church, for the 
New Testament as well as the Old: of which an account 
has already been given.? The Greek or eastern church, 
however, continued to follow the ancient divisions; nor are 
any Greek manuscripts known to be extant, in which chap- 
ters are found, prior to the fifteenth century, when the Greek 
fugitives, after the taking of Constantinople, fled into the 
West of Europe, became transcribers for members of the 
Latin church, and of course adopted the Latin divisions. 

IJ. Whether any points for marking the sense were used 
by the apostles, is a question that has been greatly agitated ; 
Pritius, Pfaff, ee and many other eminent critics, 
maintaining that they were in use before the time of the 
apostles, while Dr. Grabe, Fabricius, Montfoucon, Hoff- 
mann, John Henry Michaelis, Rogall, John David Michaelis, 
Moldenhawer, Emesti, and a host of other critics, maintain 
that the use of points is posterior to the time of the apostles.® 
The numerous mistakes of the fathers,9 or their uncertaint 
how particular passages were to be read and understood, 
clearly prove that there was no regular or accustomed system 
of punctuation in use, in the fourth century. The majority 
of the points or stops now in use are unquestionably of mo- 
dern date: for although some full points are to be found in 
the Codex Alexandrinus, the Codex Vaticanus, and the Co- 
dex Bez (as they also are in inscriptions four hundred years 
before the Christian era), yet it cannot be shown that our 
present system of punctuation was generally adopted earlier 
than the ninth century. In fact, it seems to have been a 
pradnel improvement, commenced by Jerome, and continued 

y succeeding biblical critics. ‘The punctuation of the manu- 
scripts of the Septuagint, Eynesti observes from Cyril of 
Jerusalem,!° was unknown in the early part of the fourth cen- 
tury, and consequently (he infers) the punctuation of the 
New Testament was also unknown. About fifty years after- 
wards Jerome began to add the comma and colon; and they 
were then inserted in many more ancient manuscripts. About 
the middle of the fifth century, Huthalius (then a deacon of 
the church at Alexandria) published an edition of the four 
Gospels, and afterwards (when he was bishop of Sulea in 
Egypt) an edition of the Acts of the Apostles and of all the 
Apostolical Epistles, in which he divided the New Testa- 
ment into ery (stichot), or lines regulated by the sense, so 
that each terminated where some pause was to be made in 
reading. Of this method of division (which Euthalius de- 


6 Millii Prolegomena, §§ 354—360. 662—664. 739. ct seg. An edition of the 
Divisions of Euthalius was for the first time printed in Greek with a Latin 
version after several manuscripts in the Vatican Library, by Lorenzo 
Alessandro Zacagni, in pp. 403—708. of his Collectanea Monumentorum 
Ecclesie Grece et Latine. Rome, 1698. 4to. 

1See p. 213. supra, of this volume. 

8 Rumpeus has given twelve closely printed quarto pages to the enume- 
ration of these opinions. Com. Crit. in Noy. Test. pp. 165—176. 

® Some of these mistakes and uncertainties of interpretation are suffi- 
ciently curious. Thus Jerome on Eph. i. 5. says: ‘“Dupliciter legendum 
ut caritas vel cum superioribus vel inferioribus copuletur.”? And on Phile- 
mon 4, 5. he says: “Ambigué verd dictum, utrim grates agat Deo suo 
sent, an memoriam ejus faciat in orationibus suis semper. Et utrumque 
intelligi potest. (Jerome, Homil. iv. in Joh. pp. 42, 43. edit. Francofurti.) 
Epiphanius mentions a mark of punctuation used in the Old Testament. 
which he calls »zodsarroAn; but he takes notice of nothing of the kind in 
the New» Testament, though he was warmly discussing the manner m 
which the sense ought to be divided in Johni.3. The disputes which 
arose concerning this passage, prove to demonstration that there was no 
fixed punctuation at the period referred to. Chrysostom, for instance 
branded as heretics those whe placed a pause after the words ovde év and 
before yeyovev, yet this mode of pointing was adopted by Irenzus, Cle- 
ment of Alexandria, Origen, and even by Athanasius. Cellérier, Intro- 
duction au Nouv. Test. p. 114., where other additional examples are given. 

10 Cyrilli Catechesis, xiii. p. 301. - Ernesti, Inst. Interp. Nov. Test. p. 159 
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vised in order to assist the clergy when reading the Word in 
public worship, and obviate the inconveniences and mistakes 
just noticed )-the es extract from Tit. ii. 2, 3., accord- 
ing to the Codex H., Coislinianus 202., will give an idea to 
the reader :-— 


IIPESBYTAZ NH@AAIOYS EINAI 
ZEMNOYS 
ZQGPONAZ 
YTIAINONTAS TH: IIZSTEI 
‘TH: ATATIH: 
TIPEZBYTIAAS QSAYTTOS 
EN KATASTHMATI IEPOTIPEMEIZ 
MH AIABOAOYTS 
MH OINQs TIOAAQi: AEAOYAQMENAZ 
KAAOATAASKAAOYS, 


In English, thus: 


THAT THE AGED MEN BE SOBER 
GRAVE 
TEMPERATE 
SOUND IN FAITH 
IN LOVE 
THE AGED WOMEN LIKEWISE 
{IN BEHAVIOUR AS BECOMETH HOLINESS 
NOT FALSE ACCUSERS 
NOT GIVEN TO MUCH WINE 
TEACHERS OF GOOD THINGS. 


This mode of dividing the sacred text was called Sry operpix ; 
and this method of writing cryrdov yprte. At the end of each 
manuscript it was ian to specify the number of stichoi 
which it contained. When a copyist was disposed to con- 
tract his space, and therefore crowded the lines into each 
other, he placed a point where Euthalius had terminated the 
line. In the eighth century the stroke which we call a comma 
was invented. In the Latin manuscripts, Jerome’s points 
were introduced by Paul Warnefrid, and Alcuin, at the com- 
mand of the emperor Charlemagne; and in the ninth century 
the Greek note of interrogation (;) was first used. At the 
invention of printing, the editors placed the points arbitrarily, 
probably (Michaelis thinks) without bestowing the necessary 
attention ; and Stephens in particular, it is well known, varied 
his points in every edition. The fac-similes given in a sub- 
sequent section of this volume will give the reader an idea of 
the marks of distinction found in the more ancient manu- 
scripts. 
he stichoi, however, not only assisted the public reader 

of the New Testament to determine its sense; they also 
served to measure the size of books; thus, Josephus’s twent 
books of Jewish Antiquities contained 60,000 stichoi, thoug 
in Ittigius’s edition there are only 40,000 broken lines. And 
according to an ancient written list preserved by Simon, and 
transcribed by Michaelis, the New Testament contained 
18,612 stichoi.2 

The verses into which the New Testament is now divided, 
are much more modern, and are an imitation of those invented 
for the Old Testament by Rabbi Nathan in the fifteenth cen- 
tury.’ Robert Stephens was their first inventor,* and intro- 
duced them in his edition of the New Testament, published 
in the year 1551. This invention of the learned printer was 
soon introduced into all the editions of the New Testament; 
and the very great advantage it affords, for facilitating refer- 

1 d i i. p. 241. 

Baa the Now Past vob ii. pp. 526, 527. Michaelis, after Simon, 


uses the word remata; but this is evidently a mistake. On the subjects 
discussed in this section, Scholz’s Prolegomena (pp. 31—33.), and Pritius’s 


Introductio in Nov. Test. (pp. 233—346. 362—375.) may be consulted. 


3 See p. 213. supra, of this volume. ; 

4 He made this division when on a journey from Lyons to Paris, and, as 
nis son Henry tells us (in his preface to the Concordance of the New 
Testament), he made it inter eguitandum, literally, while riding on horse- 
back; but Michaelis rather thinks that the phrase means only, that when 
he was weary of riding, he amused himself with this work at his inn. 
Michaelis, vol. ii. p. 527. 
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ences to particular passages, has caused it to be retained in 
the majority of editions and versions of the New Testament 
though much to the injury of its interpretation, as many pas- 
sages are now severed that ought to be united, and vice versq.5 
From this arrangement, however, Wetstein, Bengel, Boyer, 
Griesbach, Drs. Burton, and Bloomfield, and other editors of 
the Greek Testament, have wisely departed, and have printed 
the text in continued paragraphs, throwing the numbers of 
Stephens’s verses into the margin. Mr. Reeves also has 
pursued the same method in his beautiful and correct editions 
of the authorized English version, and of the Greek Testa- 
ment in 12mo., 1803. 

Besides the text in the different books of the New Testa- 
ment, we meet with titles or inscriptions to each of them, 
and also with subscriptions at the end, specifying the writer 
of each book, the time and place, when and where it was 
written, and the person to whom it was written. 

III. It is not known by whom the 1NscRIPTIONS or TITLES 
of the various books of the New Testament were prefixed. 
In consequence of the very great diversity of titles occurring 
in manuscripts it is generally admitted that they were not 
originally written by the apostles, but were subsequently 
added, in order to distinguish one book from another, when 
the canon of the New Testament was formed. It is however 
certain, that these titles are of very great antiquity; for we 
find them mentioned by Tertullian in the latter part of the 
second century,® and Justin Martyr, in the early part of the 


‘same century, expressly states, that the writings of the four 


oraligetists were in his day termed Gospels,’ 
IV. But the susscriprions annexed to the epistles are 
manifestly spurious : for, in the jirst place, some of them are, 
beyond all doubt, false, as those of the two Epistles to the 
Thessalonians, which purport to be written at Athens, whereas 
they were written from Corinth. In like manner, the sub- 
scription to the first epistle to the Corinthians states, that it 
was written from Phila: notwithstanding St. Paul in 
forms them (xvi. 8.) that he will tarry at Ephesus until Pen 
tecost ; and notwithstanding he begins his salutations in that 
epistle, by telling the Corinthian Christians (xvi. 19.) the 

hurches of Asia salute you; a pretty evident indication that 
he himself was in Asia at that very time. Again, according 
to the subscription, the epistle to the Galatians was written 
from Rome; yet, in the epistle itself, the apostle expresses 
his surprise (i. 6.) that-they were so soon removed from him 
that called them ; whereas his journey to Rome was ten years 
posterior to the conversion of the Galatians. And what still 
more conclusively proves the falsehood of this subscription 
is, the total absence in this epistle of all allusions to his bonds - 
or to his being a prisoner; which Saint Paul has not failed 
to notice in every one of the four epistles, written from tha} 
city and during his imprisonment.’ Secondly, The subscrip» 
tions are altogether wanting in some ancient manuscripts of 
the best note, while in others they are greatly varied. And, 
thirdly, The subscription annexed to the first epistle to 
Timothy is evidently the production of a writer of the age of 
Constantine the Great, and could not have been written by 
the apostle Paul: for it states that epistle to have been writ- 
ten to Timothy from Laodicea, the chief city of Phrygia Pa- 
catiana; whereas the country of Phrygia was not divided into 
the two provinces of Phrygia Prima, or Pacatiana, and 
Phrygia eae until the fourth century. According to Dr. 
Mili, the subscriptions were added by Euthalius bishop of 
Sulca in Egypt, about the middle of the fifth century. But, 
whoever was the author of the subscriptions, it is evident 
that he was either grossly ignorant, or grossly inattentive. 

The various subscriptions and titles to the different books 
are exhibited in Griesbach’s and Scholz’s Critical Editions 
of the New Testament. 

5 Thus Col. iv. 1. ought to have been united to the third chapter. 

@ Adversus Marcionem, lib. iv. c- 2. 

1 Apol. i. p. 98. Lardner’s Wore ove: vol. ii. p. 121.; 4to. vol. i. p. 344 


Pritii Introd. in Nov. Test. pp. 33]. h 
® Paley’s Hore Pauline, pp. 378, 379. 
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CHAPTER IIL. 


ON THE CRITICISM OF THE TEXT OF SCRIPTURE. 


Necessity of the Criticism of the Text. 


Srvce the editions of the Sacred Text very often differ from 
each other, and many also contain spurious readings, besides 
which great numbers of other readings are extant; the exhi- 
bition of a correct text becomes a very important object of 
attention with those who are desirous of understanding the 
Holy Scriptures :—in other words, the interpreter and the 
divine stand equally in need of the art of criticism, by the 
aid of which a proper jud ment may be formed of various 
readings, the spurious may be discerned, and the genuine, or 
at least the most probable, may be restored. ‘This subject, 
which involves an inquiry respecting the fact, what the author 
wrote, has not inaptly been compared by Dr. Jahn to a judi- 
cial procedure, in which the critic sits upon the bench, and 
the a of corruption in the reading is brought against the 
text. The witnesses from whom evidence is to be obtained 
respecting what the author wrote,—or, in other words, the 
Sources of the text Scripture,—are, Manuscripr Copies, 
Ancient Versions, THE Epiriones PrincIPpES AND OTHER 
EARLY PRINTED Epirions, and other Booxs or ANTIQUITY, 
THE AUTHORS OF WHICH QUOTED THE TEx FROM MANUSCRIPTS. 
But since these witnesses are often at variance with one 
another, and very frequently it is impossible to ascertain the 
truth from their evidence, it further becomes necessary to call 
in the aid of internal arguments, or those which are drawn 
from the very nature of the case. Such are,—the facility or 
the difficulty of a more modern origin, the absence of any 
sense, or at least of one that is suitable, the agreement or 
disagreement of a reading, with the series and scope of the 
discourse, the probability or improbability of any particular 
word or expression having arisen from the author, and the 
correspondence or discrepancy of parallel places; lastly, the 
laws by which, on such evidence, the critic is guided in pro- 
nouncing sentence, are the rules of criticism.!_ These topics 
it is proposed severally to discuss in the following sections. 





















































Form of a Synacocve Rott of the Pentateuch. 


SECTION I. 
ON THE HEBREW MANUSCRIPTS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


I, Different classes of Hebrew manuscripts.—Il. The rolled 
manuscripts of the Synagogues—Ill. The square manu- 
scripts used by the Jews in privaie life—IV. Age of He- 
brew manuscripts——V. Of the order in which the Sacred 
Books are arranged in manuscripts.—Number of books 
contained in different manuscripts——VI. Modern families 
or recensions of Hebrew manuscripts—VII. Notice of the 
most ancient manuscripts.—VIIl. Brief notice of the manu- 
scripts of the Indian Jews.—IX, Manuscripts of the Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch. 


ALTHOUGH, as we have already seen,2 the Hebrew t 
ext of 
the Old Testament has descended to our times uneoRHpied) 


4 Jahn, Introductio ad Libros 


Canonicos Veteris Feder 
pag appre deris, § 116, 


yet, with all the care which the ancient copyists could be- 
stow, it was impossible to preserve it free from mistakes, 
arising from the interchanging of the similar letters of the 
Hebrew Alphabet, and other circumstances incident to the 
transcription of ancient manuscripts. The rabbins boldly 
asserted, and, through a credulity rarely to be paralleled, it 
was implicitly believed, that the aber text was absolutely 
free from error, and that in all the manuscripts of the Old 
Testament not a single various reading of importance could 
be produced. Father Morin was the first person who ventured 
to impugn this notion in his Evwercitationes in utrumque 
Samaritanorum Pentateuchum, published at Paris in 1631 
and he grounded his opinion of the incorreetness of the 
Hebrew manuscripts on the differences between the Hebrew 
and the Samaritan texts in the Pentateuch, and on the dif 
ferences between the Hebrew and the Septuagint in other 
arts of the Bible. Morinus was soon after followed by 

ouis Cappel (whose Critica Sacra was published in 1650), 
who pointed out a great number of errors in the printed 
Hebrew, and showed how they might be corrected by the 
ancient versions and the common rules of criticism. He 
did not, however, advert to the most obvious and effectual - 
means of emendation, namely, a collation of Hebrew manu- 
scripts; and, valuable as his labours unquestionably are, it 
is certain that he neither used them himself, nor invited 
others to have recourse to them, inorder to correct the sacred. 
text. Cappel was assailed by various opponents, but chie 
by the younger Buxtorf in his nticritica, published at Basi 
in 1653, who attempted, but in vain, to refute the principles 
he had established. In 1657 Bishop Walton, in his Prole- 
gomena to the London Polyglott Bible, declared in favour 
of the principles asserted by Cappel, acknowledged the 
necessity of forming a critical apparatus for the purpose of 
obtaining a more correct text of the Hebrew Bible, and ma- 
terially contributed to the formation of one by his own exer- 
tions. Subsequent biblical critics acceded to the ae 
of their arguments, and since the middle of the seventeent 
century, the importance and necessity of collating Hebrew 
manuscripts have been generally acknowledged.? 

I. Hesrew Manuscripts are divided into two Cuassxs, 

viz. Autographs, or those written by the inspired penmen 
themselves, which have long since perished ; and apographs, 
or copies made from the originals, and multiplied by repeated 
transcription. These apographs are also fivided. into the 
more ancient, which formerly enjoyed the highest authority 
among the Jews, but have in like manner perished long ago; 
and into the more modern, which are foun dispersed in vari- 
ous public and private libraries. The manuscripts which 
are still extant, are subdivided into the rolled manuscripts 
used in the synagogues and into the square manuscripts which 
are used by private individuals among the Jews. 
_ JI. The Pentateuch was read in the Jewish Synagogues 
from the earliest times ; and, though the public reading of 
it was intermitted during the Babylonish ca tivity, it was 
resumed shortly after the return of the Jews. Hence 
numerous copies were made from time to time; and as they 
held the books of Moses in the most superstitious veneration, 
various regulations were made for the guidance of the tran- 
scribers, who were obliged to conform to them in copying 
the Routs destined for the use of the synagogue. The date 
of these regulations is not known, but they are long posterior 
to the Talmud; and though many of them are the most 
ridiculous and useless that ean be well conceived, yet the 
religious observance of them which has continued for many 
centuries, has certainly contributed in a creat degree to pres 
serve the purity of the Pentateuch. e following are a 
few of the principal of these regulations. 

The copies of the law must be transcribed from ancient 
manuscripts of approved character only, with pure ink, on 
parchment prepared from the hide of a clean animal, for ‘this 
express pe by a Jew, and fastened together by the 
strings of clean animals; every skin must contain a certain 


® Jahn, et Ackermann, Introductio ad Libros C i i is’ 
part i. ch. vi. § 104. Bp. Marsh’s Lectures, part i. p28 Mit 
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number of columns of prescribed length and breadth, eacn 
column comprising a given number of lines and words; no 
word must bé written by heart or with points, or without 
being first orally pronounced by the copyist; the name of 
God is not to be written but with the utmost devotion and 
attention, and previously to writing it, he must wash his pen. 
The want of a single letter, or the redundance of a single 
letter, the writing of prose as verse, or verse as prose, 
respectively vitiates a manuscript; and when a copy has 
been completed, it must be examined and corrected within 
thirty days after the writing has been finished, in order to 
determine whether it is to be approved or rejected. These 
tules, it is said, are observed to the present day by the per- 
sons who transcribe the sacred writings for the use of the 
synagogue.! The form of one of these rolled manuscripts 
(from the original among the Harleian MSS. in the British 
Museum, No. 7619.) is given in the vignette at the head of 
this section. It is a large double roll, containing the He- 
brew Pentateuch; written with very great care on forty 
brown African skins. These skins are of different breadths, 
some containing more columns than others. The columns 
are one hundred and fifty-three in number, each of which 
contains about sixty-three lines, is about twenty-two inches 
deep, and generally more than five inches broad. ‘The letters 

ave no points, apices, or flourishes about them. The initial 
words are not larger than the rest; and a space, equal to 
about four lines, is left between every two books. Alto- 
gether, this is one of the finest specimens of the synagogue- 
rolls that has been preserved to the present time. 

Ill. The Square Manuscripts, which are in private use, 
are written with black ink, either on vellum or on parchment, 
or on paper, and of various sizes, folio, quarto, octavo, and 
duodecimo. Those which are copied on paper are considered 
as being the most modern; and they frequently have some 
one of the T'argums or Chaldee paraphrases, either ss 
to the text in alternate verses, or placed in parallel columns 
with the text, or written in the margin of the manuscript. 
The characters are, for the most part, those which are called 
the square Chaldee; though a few manuscripts are written 
with rabbinical characters, but these are invariably of recent 
date. Biblical critics, who are conversant with the Hebrew 
manuscripts, have distinguished three sorts of characters, 
each differing in the beauty of their form. The Spanish 
character is perfectly square, simple, and elegant: the types 
of the quarto Hebrew Bibles, printed by Robert Stephen 
and by Plantin, approach the nearest to this character. ‘The 
German, on the contrary, is crooked, intricate, and inelegant 
in every respect; and the Jtalian character holds a middle 

lace between these two. The pages are usually divided 
into three columns of various lengths; and the initial letters 
of the manuscripts are frequently illuminated and ornamented 
with gold. In many manuscripts the Masora? is added; 
what is called the larger Masora being placed above and be- 
low the columns of the text, and the smaller Masora being 
inserted in the blank spaces betweenhe columns. 

IV. As the authority of manuscripts depends greatly 
on their antiquity, it becomes a point of considerable im-| ; é 
portance to ascertain their ace as exactly as possible. Now| in those of the German and French Jews. In the Hagio- 
this may be effected either by external testimony or by inter- grapha the Masorites have departed from the arrangement 
nal marks. of the Talmudists, and place the books comprised in that 

1. External testimony is sometimes afforded by the sub-| division thus :—Psalms, Job, Proverbs, Ruth, the Song of 
scriptions annexed by the transcribers, specifying the time Solomon, Ecclesiastes, Lamentations of phe ip: Esther, 
when they copied the manuscripts. But this criterion cannot Daniel, and Ezra, This mode of arn 0 her in the 
always be depended upon: for instances have occurred, in| Spanish manuscripts. But in the j erman MSS. they are 
which modern copyists have added ancient and false dates in thus disposed: Psalms, Proverbs, Job, the Five Megilloth 
order to enhance ‘the value of their labours. As, however,|(or books), Daniel, Ezra, and Chronicles; and the Five 
by far the greater number of manuscripts have no subscrip- Megilloth (or books) are placed in the order in which they 
tions or other criteria by which to ascertain their date, it be-| are usually read in their he oe viz. the Song of Solo- 
comes necessary to resort to the evidence of mon, Ruth, Lamentations o eremiah, Ecclesiastes, and 

2, Internal Marks. Of these the following are stated by | Esther. h ‘ 
Dr. Kennicott and M. De Rossi to be the principal:—1.| There are, however, several manuscripts extant, which 
The inelegance or rudeness of the character (Jablonski lays depart both from the Talmudical and from the Masoretical 
down the simplicity and elegance of the character as a crite- | order, and have oN arrangement peculiar to ce a 
rion of antiquity) ;—2. The yellow colour of the vellum ;— Thus, in the Codex Norimbergensis 1. (No. 198. of Dr. Ken- 
3, The total absence, or at least the very rare occurrence, of | nicott's catalogue), which was written a. p. 1291, the books 
the Masora, and of the Keri and Ketib;3—4. The writing | are thus placed: the Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, Samuel, 


j ithout any | Kings, Isaiah Jeremiah, Ezekiel, the twelve minor Pro- 
ee argh one: book, piers ay aoe Ruth, Esther, Psalms, Job, Ecclesiastes, Song of 


Solomon, Lamentations, Proverbs, Daniel, Ezra, and ehe- 
miah (in one book), and Chronicles. In the Codex, No. 
94., written a. p. 1285 (in the university library at Cam- 


greater mark of distinction gppesing at the beginning of 
books than at the beginning of sections ;—5. The absence 
of critical emendations and corrections ;—6. The absence of 
the vowel points ;—7. Obliterated letters, being written ana 
re-written with ink ;—8. The frequent occurrence of the 
name Jehovah in lieu of Adonai;—9. The infrequency of 
capital and little letters ;—10. The insertion of points to fill 
up blank spaces;—11. The non-division of some books and 
psalms ;—12. The poetical books not being distinguished 
from those in prose by dividing them into hemistichs ;— 
13. Readings frequently differing from the Masoretic copies, 
but agreeing with the Samaritan text, with ancient versions, 
and with the quotations of the fathers. The conjunction of 
all, or of several, of these internal marks, is said to afford 
certain criteria of the antiquity of Hebrew manuscripts. But 
the opinions of the eminent critics above named have been 
questioned by Professors Bauer and Tychsen, who have 
advanced strong reasons to prove that they are uncertain 
guides in determining the age of manuscripts. The most 
ancient Hebrew manuscripts are al] written without any di 
visions of words, as is evident not only from ancient Hebrew 
coins and Palmyrene inscriptions, but also from various pas- 
sages in the most ancient translations, the authors of which 
frequently adopted a division of words, altogether different 
from that of the Masorites. This circumstance is also cor- 
roborated by the rabbinical tradition, that the law was 
formerly one verse and one word. It is impossible to de- 
termine the time, when the Hebrews began to divide words 
in manuscripts: we only know, from the researches of Dr. 
Kennicott and other eminent Hebrew critics, that all the 
ancient interpreters used manuscripts written in one con- 
tinued series ; that MSS. of more recent date (the thirteenth 
century) are still extant in which the same mode of writing 
ert instance, the MSS. numbered 290. and 293. by 

r. Kennicott; and that some vestiges of the division of 
words are to be found in the Talmudical writings, and in 
Jerome.4 

V. A twofold Orprr of Arrancement of the sacred books 
is observable in Hebrew manuscripts, viz. the Talmudical 
and the Masorelic. Originally, the different books of the 
Old Testament were not joined together ; according to Rabbi 
Elias Levita (the most learned Jewish writer on the subject), 
they were first joined “ac ache by the members of the great 
synagogue, who divided them into three parts,—the law, 
the prophets, and hagiographa, and who placed the prophets 
and hagiographa in a different order from that assigned by 
the Talmudists in the book entitled Baba Bathra. - 

The following is the Talmudical arrangement of the Old 
Testament: Of the Prophets, Joshua, Judges, Samuel, 
Kings (1 and 2), Jeremiah, Isaiah, Ezekiel, and the twelve 
minor Prophets (in one book). Of the Hagiographa, Ruth, 
Psalms, Job, Ecclesiastes, Song of Solomon, Lamentations, 
Esther, Chronicles. By the Masorites, the Prophets are 
placed in the same order, with the exception of Isaiah, who 
precedes Jeremiah and Ezekiel, because he flourished before 
them. This arrangement is adopted in the manuscripts of 
the Spanish Jews, while the Talmudical order is preserved 































1 Uarpzov. Critica Sacra Vet. Test. pp. 371, 372. Dr. Henderson ( Bibli- 
cal Researches, pp. 208—211.) has given an account of the laborious minu- 
tie, in many respects coinciding with those above stated, to which the 
modern Jews are subjected. * 

‘a See an account of the Masora in pp. 201, 202. supra. 

4 For ah account of these, see p. 201. supra. 
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bridge), and also in No. 102., a manuscript in the British 
Museum, written early in the fourteenth century, the books 
of Chronicles precede the Psalms; Job is placed before the 
Proverbs; Ruth before the Song of Solomon; and Kccle- 
Siastes before the Lamentations. In the Codex, No. 130., 
a manuscript of the same date (formerly in the library of the 
Royal Society of London, but now in the British Museum), 
Chronicles and Ruth precede the Psalms ; and in the Codex, 
No. 96. (in the library of St. John’s College, Cambridge), 
written towards the close of the fourteenth century, and 
also in many other MSS., Jeremiah takes precedence of 
Isaiah. In the Codex Regiomontanus 2. (No. 224.), writ- 
ten early in the twelfth century, Jeremiah is placed before 
Ezekiel, whose book is followed by that of Isaiah: then 
succeed the twelve minor Prophets. The Hagiographa are 
thus disposed: Ruth, Psalms, Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
Song of Solomon, Lamentations, Daniel, Esther, Ezra, and 
Nehemiah (in one book), and the books of Chronicles (also 
in one book). ‘The order pursued in the Codex Ebnerianus 
2. is altogether different from the preceding. Samuel follows 
Jeremiah, who is succeeded by the two books of Kings, and 
by part of the prophecy of Ezekiel: then comes part of 
Isaiah. The twelve minor Prophets are written in one con- 
tinued discourse; and are followed by Ruth, Psalms, Job, 
Proverbs with Ecclesiastes and the Song of Solomon, Lamen- 
tations, Daniel, Esther, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Chronicles. 

Of the various Hebrew manuscripts which have been pre- 
served, few contain the Old Testament entire: the greater 
part comprise only ee portions of it, as the Penta- 
teuch, five Megilloth, and Haphtaroth or sections of the 
prophets which are read on the Sabbath-days ; the Prophets 
or the Hagiographa. -Some, indeed, are confined to single 
books, as Gis Paaluia! the book of Esther, the Song of Solo- 
mon, and the Haphtaroth. ‘This diversity in the contents of 
manuscripts is occasioned, partly by the design of the copy- 
ist, who transcribed the whole or part of the sacred writings 
for particular purposes ; and partly by the mutilations caused 
by the consuming hand of time. Several instances of such 
mutilations are given in the account of the principal Hebrew 
MSS. now extant, in p. 219. infra. 

VI. As the Hebrew manuscripts which have been in use 
since the eleventh century have all been corrected according 
to some particular recension or edition, they have from this cir- 
cumstance been classed into Faminizs, according to the 
country where such recension has obtained. ‘These Families 
or Recensions are three or four in number, viz. 

1. The Spanish Manuscripts, which were corrected after 
the Codex of Hillel, described in page 203. supra. 

They follow the Masoretic system with great accuracy, 
and are on this account highly valued by the Jews, though 
some Hebrew critics hold them in little estimation. The 
characters are written with great elegance, and are perfectly 
square: the ink is pale; the pages are seldom divided into 
three columns: the Psalms are divided into hemistichs ; and 
the Chaldee paraphrases are not interlined, but written in 
separate columns, or are inserted in the margin in smaller let- 
ters. Professor Tychsen speaks in high terms of the cali- 
graphy of the Spanish manuscripts. As the Spanish monks 
excelled in that art, he thinks the Jews, who abounded in 
Spain in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, acquired it 
from them, and he appeals to manuscripts which he had 
seen, where the letters are throughout so equal, that the 
whole has the appearance of print.! 

2. 'The Orrenrat Manuscripts are nearly the same as the 
Spanish manuscripts, and may be referred to the same class. 

3. The German Manuscripts are written with less ele- 
gance than the Spanish codices: their characters are more 
tudely formed; the initial letters are generally larger than 
the rest, and ornamented; the ink is very black. "They do 
not follow the Masoretic notation, and frequently vary from 
the Masoretic manuscripts, exhibiting important readings 
that: are not to be found in the Spanish manuscripts, but 
which agree with the Samaritan text of the Pentateuch, and 
with the ancient versions. ‘The Chaldee paraphrases are 
hte in BS aN This class of manuscripts is 
ittle esteeme the Jews, but most hig 
biblical critics. - any aa 

4, ‘The rattan Manuscripts hold a middle place between 
the Spanish and German codices, and sometimes have a 
uearer ie one class than to the other, both in the 
shape of the Hebrew characters, and also as it respects their 


* Tychsen, Tentamen de variis Cod. Heb. MSS. pp. 302—308, 
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adherence to or neglect of the Masoretic system. M: Bruns, 
the able assistant of Dr. Kennicott in collating Hebrew ma- 
nuscripts, has given engraved specimens of the Spanish, 
German, and Italian manuscripts, in his edition of Dr. K.’s 
Dissertatio Generalis (8vo. Brunswick, 1783) ; and Profes- 
sor Tychsen has given fourteen Hebrew alphabets, of various 
ages and countries, at the end of his Tentamen de variis Co- 
dicum Hebreorum Vet. Test. MSS. Generibus. Ancient 
and unpointed Hebrew manuscripts, written for the use of 
the synagogues, and those Masoretic Spanish exemplars, 
which have been transcribed by a learned person, and for a 
learned person, from some famous and correct copy, are pre- 
ferred by M. De Rossi to the copies written for private use, 
or even for the synagogue, from Masoretic exemplars, of 
which last the number is very great. But M. Bauer pro- 
nounces those manuscripts to be the best, whose various lec- 
tions are most frequently confirmed by the ancient versions, 
especially by the Alexandrian and Syriac, and also by the 
Samaritan Bantakicl and version.? 

VIl. M. De Rossi has divided Hebrew manuscripts into 
three classes, viz. 1. More Ancient, or those written before 
the twelfth century ;—2. Ancient, or those written in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries ;—3. More recent, or those 
written at the end of the fourteenth, or at the beginning of 
the fifteenth century. The most recent, or those written 
since the fifteenth century, which are very numerous, and are 
those found in the synagogues, he pronounces to be of little 
or no use, unless it can be proved that they have been tran- 
scribed from ancient apographs. The total number of He- 
brew manuscripts collated by Dr. Kennicott for his critical 
edition of the Hebrew Bibleis about six hundred and thirty. 
The total number collated by M. De Rossi for his Collection 
of Various Readings, is four hundred and seventy-nine ma- 
nuscripts, besides two hundred and eighty-eight printed edi- 
tions. The following are the most ancient manuscripts 
collated by Dr. Kennicott. 

The Convex Laupranus, a. 172. and 162. and numbered I. 
in Dr. Kennicott’s list of Hebrew manuscripts. Though now 
in two folio parts, it is evident that they originally formed only 
one volume: each part consists of quinquernions, or gatherings 
of five sheets or ten leaves, and at the bottom of every tenth 
leaf is a catch-word beginning the next leaf, which is the first 
of the succeeding gathering of ten leaves. But at the end of 
the first part or volume, there is pasted on, one leaf of the next 
quinquernion, completing the book of Deuteronomy; so that 
this volume concludes with five sheets and one leaf over. And 
the first gathering in the second volume consists of only tour 
sheets and one leaf, which last is likewise pasted on, for want vf its 
fellow-leaf. This manuscript is written on vellum, according to 
Dr. Kennicott, in the Spanish character, but in the opinion of 
Dr. Bruns it is in the Italic character, to which M. De Rossi 
assents. The letters, which are moderately large, are plain, 
simple, and elegant, but universally unadorned; and they were 
originally written without points, as is evident from the different 
colour of the ink in detictets and in the points. Some of the 
letters, having become obliterated by the lapse of ages, have been 
written over a second time; and though such places were re- 
written in the same strong character, yet many of the words 
were becoming a second time invisible, when collated by Dr. K. 
This eminent critic assigns it to the tenth century, but De Rossi 
refers it to the eleventh. The Laudian manuscript begins with 
Gen. xxvii. 31.: it contains fourteen thousand variations from 
Vander Hooght’s edition of the Hebrew Bible. More than two 
thousand are found in the Pentateuch, which confirm the Sep- 
tuagint Greek version in one hundred and nine various readings ; 
the Syriac, in ninety-eight; the Arabic, in eighty-two; the 
Vulgate or Latin version, in eighty-eight; and the Chaldee 
Paraphrase, in forty-two: it also agrees with the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch against the printed Hebrew, in seven hundred instances. 
What renders this manuscript the more valuable is, that it pre- 
serves a word of great importance for understanding 2 Sam. 
XXiil, 3—7., which word is confirmed by the Greek version, and 
thus recovers to us a prophecy of the Messiah.? 

2. The Conzx Canusrvunensis 1, (No. 154. of Dr. Kenn- 
cott’s list of manuscripts) formerly belonged to the celebrated 


2 Walton, Prolegom. c. iv. §1—12. pp. 171—184. ce. vii. viii 225—3 
edit. Dathii Carpeey Critica Sacra, a 283387, * Deskietainet. Diss 
pp. 313—317. ; also his Dissertatio Generalis, passim. Jahn, Introd. ad Vet 

cedus, pp. 153-170. Bauer, Critica Sacra, pp. 215-226, 343-407. De 
Rossi, Var. Lect. tom. i. Prolegom. § xi—xix, pp. XI—xxu1. E 
ai mag es L Pe. leer Dissert. Il. pp 533, 534. Biblia 
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and learned Reuchlin, whose efforts contributed so much towards 
the revival of-fferature in the fifteenth century. This manuscript 
is now preserved in the public library at Carlsruhe, and is the 
oldest that has a certain date. Jt is in square folio, and was 
written in the year of the world 4866, corresponding with 1106 
of our era. It contains the Prophets with the Targum. 

3. The Conzx Vizxnx (No. 590. of Kennicott) contains the 
Prophets and Hagiographa. It is written on vellum in folio, 
and, if the date in its subscription be correct (4. n. 1018 or 1019), 
it is more ancient than the preceding. Bruns collected two 
hundred important various readings from this manuscript. The 
points have been added by a later hand. According to Adler’s 
enumeration, it consists of four hundred and seventy-one leaves, 
and two columns, each column containing twenty-one lines. ‘ 

4, The Convex Caszn, in the Malatesta Library at Bologna, 
(No. 536. of Kennicott), is a folio manuscript written on vellum, 
in the German character, towards the end of the eleventh cen- 
tury. It contains the Pentateuch, the Haphtaroth or sections of 
the Prophetical Books, and the Megilloth or five Books of Can- 
ticles, or the Song of Solomon, Ruth, the Lamentations of Jere- 
miah, Ecclesiastes, and Esther. De Rossi pronounces it to be a 
most ancient and valuable manuscript, and states that in its 
margin are inserted some various readings of still more ancient 
manuscripts.! 

5. The Copex Frorrentinvs 2. (No. 162. of Kennicott) is 
written on vellum, in quarto, in a square Spanish character, 
with points, towards the end of the eleventh, or, at the latest, in 
the beginning of the twelfth century. It contains the books of 
foshua, Judges, and Samuel. Very many of the letters, which 
were obliterated by time, have been renewed by a later hand. 

6. The Copex Mezpioranensis 9. (193. of Kennicott) is 
written on vellum, in octavo, in the German character, towards 
the close of the twelfth century. It has neither the points nor 
the Masora. This manuscript comprises the Pentateuch; the 
beginning of the book of Genesis, and the end of Leviticus and 
Deuteronomy, have been written by a later hand. Both erasures 
and alterations occur in this manuscript, and sometimes a worse 
reading is substituted in place of one that is preferable. Never- 
theless it contains many good various readings. 

7. The Convex Nouimpercensis 4. (201. of Kennicott) is a 
folio manuscript, written on thin vellum, in the German charac- 
ser, and containing the Prophets and Hagiographa. It is mutilated 
in various parts. It is of great antiquity, and, from the simila- 
rity of its character to that of the Codex Carlsruhensis, both Dr. 
Kennicott and M. De Rossi assign it to the beginning of the 
twelfth century. 

8. The Conex Panisiensis 27. (Regius 29. 210. of Kenni- 
cott) is a quarto manuscript of the entire Bible, written on vel- 
Jum, in an elegant Italic character. The initial words are, with 
few exceptions, of the same size as the rest. The Masora and 
Keri are both wanting; and the Megilloth precede the books of 
Chronicles. It is highly valued by Kennicott and De Rossi, who 
refer it also to the beginning of the twelfth century. 

9. Coeval with the preceding is the Copex ReeromonTanvs 
2. (224. of Kennicott), written in the Italic character, in small 
folio. This manuscript contains the Prophets and the Hagio- 
grapha, but it is mutilated in various places. The initial letters 
are larger than the others, and three of the poetical books are 
written in hemistichs. 

10. To the beginning of the twelfth century likewise is to be 
referred the Copex Panisrensrs 24. (San-Germanensis 2. No. 
366. of Kennicott): it is written on vellum, in large quarto. It 
is imperfect from Jer. xxix. 19. to xxxviii. 2.; and from Hosea 
iv. 4. to Amos vi. 12. Isaiah follows Ezekiel according to the 
Talmudical Canon.? 


The following are among the most ancient of the manu- 
scripts in the possession of the late M. De Rossi, and collated 
by him, viz. 

1. The Codex, by him numbered 634., which is in quarto. It 
contains a fragment of the books of Leviticus and Numbers— 
from Levit. xxi. 19. to Num. i. 50.; and exhibits every mark of 
the remotest antiquity. The vellum on which it is written is 
decayed by age; the character is intermediate, or Italic—ap- 
proaching that of the German manuscripts. The letters are all 
of an uniform size; there is no trace of the Masora, or of any 
Masoretic notes, nor is any space left before the larger sections; 
thouh sometimes, as in other very ancient manuscripts, a few 
points are inserted between the words. M. De Rossi assigns 

his manuscript to the eighth century. 


1 De Rossi, tom.i. Proleg. p. uxxxxv:t. 


+ Kennicott, Dissertatio Generalis, pp. 85, 87, 88, 89, 93. 104. 
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2. A manuscript of the Pentateuch (No. 503.), in quarto, and 
on vellum, containing from Gen. xii. 41. to Deut. xv. 12. It is 
composed of leaves of various ages, the most ancient “of which 
are of the ninth or tenth century. The character is semi-rabbi- 
nical, rude, and confessedly very ancient. Points occur, in some 
of the more ancient leaves, in the writing of the original copyist, 
but sometimes they are wanting. There are no traces of the 
Masora or of the Masoretic notes, and sometimes no space at all 
before the larger sections. It frequently agrees with the Sama- 
ritan text and ancient versions. 

3. A manuscript of the Pentateuch (No. 10.), with the Tar- 
gum and Megilloth. It is written in the German character, on 
vellum, and in quarto, towards the end of the eleventh or in the 
beginning of the twelfth century. The Masora is absent. The 
character, which is defaced by time, is rudely formed, and the 
initial letters are larger than the rest. Coeval with this manu- 
script is, 

4, A manuscript of the book of Job, in quarto, also on vellum, 
and in the German character. It is one of the most valuable 
manuscripts of that book. The pages are divided into two co- 
lumns, the lines being of unequal length. 

5. A manuscript of the Hagiographa (No. 379.), the size, 
character, and date of which correspond with the preceding. It 
begins with Psal. xlix. 15. and ends with Neh, xl. 4. The Ma- 
sora and Keri are absent; and the poetical books are divided 
into hemistichs. 

6. A manuscript of the Pentateuch (No. 611.), on vellum, in 
octavo, and written in the German character, approaching some- 
what to the Spanish, towards the close of the eleventh, or in the 
commencement of the twelfth century. The ink is frequently 
faded by age; there are no traces of the Masora; the Keri are 
very rarely to be seen, and the initial letters are larger than the 
others. There are frequent omissions in the text, which are 
supplied in the margin.é 

Dr. Kennicott states that almost all the Hebrew manu- 
scripts of the Old Testament, at present known to be extant, 
were written between the years 1000 and 1457, whence he 
infers that all the manuscripts written before the years 700 
or 800 were destroyed by some decree of the Jewish senate, 
on account of their many differences from the copies then 
declared genuine. This circumstance is also alleged by 
Bishop Walton, as the reason why we have so few exem- 
plars of the age of 600 years, and why even the copies of 700 
or 800 years are very rare. 

VIII. It was long a desideratum with biblical scholars to 
obtain the Hebrew porinares from the Jews who are settled 
in India and other parts of the east. It was reasonably sup- 
posed, that, as these Jews had been for so many ages sepa- 
rated from their brethren in the west, their manuscripts might 
contain a text derived from the autographs of the sacred 
writers, by a channel independent of that through which the 
text of our printed Bibles has been transmitted to us. Dr. 
Kennicott was very anxious to obtain a copy, or at least a 
collation of a manuscript from India or China, for his edition 
of the Hebrew Bible, in the expectation that it would exhibit 
important variations from the Masoretic editions; but he was 
unsuccessful in his endeavours to procure it,’ and the honour 
of first bringing an Indian manuscript of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures into Europe was reserved for the late Rev. Dr. Buchanan. 

Among the biblical earn a brought from India by 
this learned and pious divine, and which are now deposited 
in the public library at Cambridge, there is a roll of the 
Pentateuch, which he procured from the black Jews in Ma- 
labar,® who (there is strong reason to believe) are a part of 
the remains of the first dispersion of that nation by Nebu- 
chadnezzar. The date of this manuscript cannot now be 
ascertained ; but its text is supposed to be derived from those 
copies which their ancestors brought with them into India. 
Those Jews, a being interrogated, could give no precise 
account of it: some replied, that it came originally from 


3 De Rossi, Var. Lect. tom. i. Proleg. pp. Cxvi. Cxil. XCVIII. CVII. CVIII. 

4 According to the information collected from various sources, by Pro- 
fessor Bauer, it does not appear that the manuscripts of the Chinese Jews 
are of any remote antiquity, or are calculated to afford any assistance to 
biblical critics. Although Jews have resided in China for many centuries, 
yet they have no ancient manuscripts, those now in use being subsequent 
io the fifteenth century. Critica Sacra, pp. 405—407. See an account of 
Hebrzo-Chinese manuscripts in Koegler’s Notitia S. 8. Bibliorum Jude- 
orur in Imperio Sinensi. Edit. 2. 8vo. Hale ad Salam, 1805. Brotier, in 
his edition of Tacitus (vol. iii. p. 567. et seq.), has given the best account 
that is extant of the Jews in China, a colony of whom settled in that coun 
try in the first century of the Christian wra. The reader will find an 
abridgement of it in Dr. Townley’s Illustrations of Biblical Literature, vol 
i. pp. 88—89. 

® See an account of these Jews in Dr. Buchanan’s 
es,” pp, 224. et seq. 4th edit. 
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Senna in Arabia; others of them said, it was brought from 
Cashmir. The Cabul Jews, who travel annually into the 
interior of China, remarked, that in some synagogues the 
Law is still found written ona roll of leather; not on vel- 
lum, but on a soft flexible leather, made of goat-skins, and 
dyed red. It is evident that the Jews, in the time of Moses, 
had the art of preparing and dyeing skins 5 for rams’ skins, 
dyed red, made a part of the covering for the tabernacle 
(Exod. xxvi. 14.); and it is not iImpro able, that the very 
autograph of the Law, written by the hand of Moses, was 
written on skins so prepared. The ancient rules prescribed 
to the Jewish scribes direct, that the Law be so written, 
provided it be done on the skins of clean animals, such as 
sheep, goat, or calf-skins: therefore this MS., and many 
others in the hands of the Jews, agree in the same as an an- 
cient practice. The Cabul Jews, above noticed, show that 
copies of the Law, written on leather skins, are to be found 
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among their people in India and China; and hence we have 
no doubt, that such are copies of very ancient MSS.! The 
Cambridge roll, or Indian ey of the Pentateuch, which 
may also be denominated Malubaric, is written ona roll of 

oat-skins dyed red, and was discovered by Dr. Buchanan in 
the record-chest of a synagogue of the black Jews, in the 
interior of Malayala, in the year 1806. It measures forty- 
eight feet in length, and in breadth about twenty-two inches, 
or a Jewish cubit. The book of Leviticus and the greater 

art of the book of Deuteronomy are wanting. It dpheate, 
from calculation, that the original length of the roll was not 
less than ninety English feet. In its present condition it 
consists of thirty-seven skins; contains one hundred and 
seventeen columns of writing perfectly clear and legible; and 
exhibits (as the subjoined fac-simile of Deut. iv. 1, 2. will 
show) a noble specimen of the manner and form of the most 
ancient Hebrew manuscripts among the Jews. 
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The columns are a palm of four inches in breadth, and 
vontain from forty to fifty lines each, which are written with- 
out vowel points, and in all other respects according to the 
rules prescribed to the Jewish scribes or copyists. As some 
of the skins appear more decayed than others, and the text is 
evidently not all written by the same hand, Mr. Yeates (from 
whose collation of this MS. the present account is abridged, 
and to whom the author is indebted for the preceding fac- 
simile) is of opinion, that the roll itself comprises the frag- 
ments of at least three different rolls, of one common material, 
viz. dyed goat-skin, and exhibits three different specimens 
of writing. The old skins have been strengthened by patches 
of parchment on the back; and in one place four words have 
been renewed by the same supply. The text is written in the 
square character, and without the vowel points and accents ; 
and the margin of the columns is every where plain, and free 
from writing of any sort. He has diligently examined and 
collated this manuscript with the printed text of Vander 
Hooght’s edition of the Hebrew Bible; and the result of his 
investigation is, that the amount of variations in the whole 
does not exceed forty, and that none of them are found to 
differ from the common reading as to the sense and inter- 
pretation of the text, but are merely additions or omissions 
of a jod or vau letter, expressing such words to be full or 
deficient, according to the known usage of the Hebrew 
tongue. But even this small number of readings was consi- 
derably reduced, when compared with the text or Athias’s 
edition, printed at Amsterdam in 1661; so that the integrity 
of the Hebrew text is confirmed by this valuable manuscript 
so far as it goes, and its testimony on this account is unques- 
Ronably important.2 

‘With respect to the several sorts of skins and handwrit- 
ing, the answer of some Indian Jews, when interrogated 
concerning this MS., is worthy of remark. By one account, 


1 Dr. Kennicott quotes from Wolfius, that a certain Jew, named Moses 
Pereyra, affirmed, he had found MS. copies of the Hebrew text in Mala- 
bar; for that the Jews, having escaped from Titus, betook themselves 
through Persia to the Malabar coast, and arrived there safe in number 
about eighty persons. Whence Wolfius concludes, that great fidelity is 
to be attached to the Malabar MSS. The Buchanan MS, may fairly be de- 
nominated a Malabar copy, as having been brought from those parts. 
“Refert Moses Pereyra, se invenisse Manuscripta Exemplaria (Hebrei 
Textus) Malabarica. Tradit Judeos, a Tito fugientes, per Persiam se ad 
oras Malabaricas contulisse, ibique cum octoginta animis salvos advenisse. 
Unde constat, MStis Malabaricis multum fidei tribuendum esse.”? Wolf. 
4.97. See Dr. Kennicott’s Dissertation the Second, ?. 532. Oxford, 1759. 

% See Mr, Yeates’s Collation of an Indian Copy of’the Pentateuch, pp. 
2, 3, 6, 7. 


it was brought from Senna in Arabia; and by another ac- 
count, it came from Cashmir: which two accounts are cleared 
up on an examination of the MS.., since part of it being com- © 
posed of brown skins, and the writing véry similar to that 
seen in rolls of Arabian and African extraction, there is a 
possibility that such part is the fragment of an Arabian or 
African MS., as those Jews relate: and the other account, 
viz. that it was brought from Cashmir, may also be equally 
tre; since that part consisting of red skins so well corres- 
ponds with their own description of copies found in the 
synagogues of the eastern Jews. The consideration of this 
point attaches still greater consequences to the roll itself, 
which, as it is found to consist of fragments of copies purel 
oriental, and seemingly unconnected with the Western Jewis 
copies, we may now conclude the same to be ample speci- 
mens of copies in those parts of the world. It is tme, ine 
deed, that a great part of the text is wanting, and the whole 
book of Leviticus; yet, notwithstanding the ieee deficiencies 
of the MS., it ought to be a satisfaction to know, that herein 
are ample specimens of at least three ancient copies of the 
Pentateuch, whose testimony is found to unite in the inte- 
rity and pure conservation of the sacred text, acknowledged 
y Christians and Jews in these parts of the world.’’3 

The following testimony of Bishop Marsh to the value of 
the Codex Malabaricus is too valuable to be omitted :—* A 
manuscript roll of the Hebrew Pentateuch, apparently of 
some antiquity, and found among the black Jews in the in- 
terior of India, must be regarded at least as a literary curio- 
sity, deserving the attention of the learned in general. And 
as this manuscript appears, on comparison, to have no im- 
portant deviation from our common printed Hebrew text, it 
is of still greater value to a theologian, as it affords an addi- 
tional argument for the integrity of the Pentateuch. ‘The 
Hebrew manuscripts of the Pentateuch, preserved in the 
West of Europe, though equally derived, with the Hebrew. 
manuscripts preserved in India, from the autograph of Moses, 
must have descended from it through very different chan- 
nels; and therefore the close agreement of the former with 
the latter is a proof, that they have preserved the original 
text In great purity, since the circumstances, under which 
the MS. was found, forbid the explanation of that asreement 
on the principle of any immediate conrection. It is true 
that, as this manuscript (or rather the three fragments of 
which this manuscript is composed) was probably written 


* See Mr. Yeates’s Collation of an Indian Copy of the Pentateuch, p. 
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much later than the time when the Masoretic text was es- 
tablished by the learned Jews of Tiberias, it may have been 


whelly derivéd from the Masoretic text; and in this case it 
would afford only an argument, that the Masoretic text had 


preserved its integrity, and would not affect the question, 
whether the Masoretic text itself were an accurate represen- 
vative of the Mosaic autograph. But, on the other hand, as 
the very peculiar circumstances under which the manuscript 
was found render it at least possible that the influence of 
the Masora, which was extended to the African and Euro- 
pean Hebrew manuscripts by the settlement of the most dis- 
tinguished Oriental Jews in Africa and Spain, never reached 
the mountainous district in the south of India; as it is possi- 
ble that the text of the manuscript in question was derived 
from manuscripts anterior to the establishment of the Ma- 
sora, manuscripts even which might have regulated the 
learned Jews of Tiberias in the formation of their own text, 
the manuscript pipes for these reasons to merit particular 
attention.”"! Professor Lee, however, states that Bisho 
Marsh is mistaken in his judgment of this manuscript, whic 
Mr. L. ‘pronounces to be an European Masoretic roll, the 
errors in which show thatit was written by an ignorant scribe, 
so that its text is of little value.2 

IX. Seventeen manuscripts of the Samarrran Penta- 
TEUcH are known to be extant, of which Dr. Kenhicott has 
eLen a minute description. Six of these manuscripts are in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and one in the Cotton Li- 
brary in the British Museum: concerning a few of the most 
valuable of these, the following particulars may not be un- 
acceptable. They are numbered according to Dr. Kenni- 
cott’s notation. 

1. Cod. 127. is preserved in the British Museum. (Bibl. 
Cotton. Claudius, B. 8.) It is oneof the six MSS. procured 
by Archbishop Usher, by whom it was presented to Sir Ro- 
bert Cotton. This very valuable manuscript is complete, 
and was transcribed entirely by one hand, on two hundred 
and fifty-four pages of vellum. Itisin an excellent state of 
preservation, a leaf of fine paper having been carefully 
placed between every two leaves of the vellum. ‘This MS. 
was written a. D. 1362. 

2. Cod. 62. is preserved in the Bodleian Library at Ox- 
ford ; and was also purchased by Archbishop Usher, from 
whose heirs the curators of that Horery bought it, with many 
other MSS. ‘This manuscript is in large quarto, and contains 
an Arabic version in Samaritan letters, placed in a column 
parallel to the Samaritan text. Unhappily there are many 
chasms init. Dr. Kennicott attributes a high value to this 
manuscript, which was written about the middle of the thir- 
teenth century. 

Cod. 197. is a most valuable manuscript in the Ambrosian 
Library at Milan, which was collated for Dr. Kennicott by 
Dr. Branea, who is of opinion that it is certainly not later 
than the tenth century. It is imperfect in many fe ; and 
is very beautifully written on extremely thin vellum, in red 
characters. 

Cod. 363. (No. 1. of the MSS. in the Library of the Ora- 
tory at Paris) is the celebrated manuscript bought by Pietro 
dela Valle of the Samaritans, in 1616, and printed by Mori- 
nus in 1631-33. It is written eo by one hand ; and 
though no date is assigned to it, Dr. Kennicott thinks it was 
written towards the close of the eleventh’ century. It was 
collated for Dr. Kennicott by Dr. Bruns, in some select 
passages.? 


SECTION IL. 
ON THE MANUSCRIPTS OF THE GREEK SCRIPTURES. 


S 1, GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON GREEK MANUSCRIPTS. 


1. On what materials written.—Il. Form of letters.—III. 
Abbreviations.—1V. Codices Palimpsesti or Rescripti. 


1. Tur Greek manuscripts, which have descended to our 
time, are written either on vellum or on paper ; and their ex- 


1 See Mr. Yeates’s Collation of an Indian Copy of the Pentateuch, pp. 


40, 41. he eee F 
2 Prolegomena in Biblia Polyglotta Londinensia Minora, Prol. i. sect. 


xiv. p. 23. 

3 Rennicott, Diss. ii. pp. 538540. Diss. Gen. pp. 81. 86. 88. 98. In the 
seventh and following volumes of the Classica] Journal there is a cata- 
logue of the biblical, iblico-oriental, and classical manuscripts at present 
existing in the various public libraries in Great Britain. 
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ternal form and condition vary, like the -nanuscripts of other 
ancient authors. ‘The vellum is either purple-coloured or of 
its natural hue, and is either thick or thin. Manuscripts on 
very thin vellum were always held in the highest esteem. 
The paper also is either made of cotton, or the common sort 
manufactured from linen, and is either glazed, or Jaid (as it 
is technically termed), that is, of the ordinary roughness. 
Not more than six manuscript fragments on purple vellum 
are known to be extant: they are de rited in the followin 
sections of this chapter. ‘The Codex Claromontanus, of 
which a brief notice is also given in a subsequent page, is 
written on very thin vellum. All manuscripts on paper are 
of a much later date; those on cotton paper being posterior 
to the ninth century, and those on linen subsequent to the 
twelfth century; and if the paper be of a very ordinary 
uality, Wetstein pronounces them to have been written in 
tay in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

Il. The letters are either capital (which in the time of Je- 
rome were called wncial, i. e. initial) or ewrsive, i. e. small ; the 
capital letters, again, are of two kinds, either unadorned and 
simple, and made with straight thin strokes, or thicker, un- 
even, and angular. ‘Some of them are supported on a sort 
of base, while others are decorated, or rather burdened, 
with various tops. As letters of the first kind are generally 
seen on ancient Greek moruments, while those of the last 
resemble the paintings of semi-barbarous times, manuscripts 
written with the former are generally supposed to be as old 
as the fifth century, and those written wit the latter are sup- 
posed to be posterior to the ninth century. Greek manuscripts 
were usually written in capital letters till the seventh cen- 
tury, and mostly without any divisions of words; and capi- 
tals were in general use until the eighth century, and some 
even so late as the ninth: but there is a striking difference 
in the forms of the letters after the seventh century. Great 
alterations took place in the eighth, ninth, and tenth centu- 
ries: the Greek letters in the manuscripts copied by the 
Latins in the ninth century are by no means regular; the a, 
e, and », being inflected like the a, e, and y, of the Latin 
alphabet. ‘Towards the close of the tenth century, small or 
cursive letters were generally adopted; and Greek manu- 
scripts written in and since the eleventh century are in small 
letters, and greatly resemble each other, though some few 
exceptions occur to the contrary. Flourished letters rarely 
occur in Greek manuscripts of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth centuries.4 The fac-similes of the Alexandrian and 
other manuscripts, given in the subsequent pages of this 
work, will furnish the reader with a tolerably correct idea 
of the various styles of Greek writing which obtained at dif- 
ferent periods between the sixth and the fourteenth centuries. 

The most ancient manuscripts are written without accents, 
spirits, or any separation of the words ; nor was it until after 
the ninth century that the copyists began to leave spaces be- 
tween the words. Michaelis, after Wetstein, ascribes the 
insertion of accents to Euthalius, bishop of Sulca in Egypt, 
A. D. 458.5 

III. Nearly the same mode of spelling obtains in ancient 
manuscripts which prevails in Greek printed books; but, 
even in the earliest manuscripts, we meet with some words 
that are abbreviated by putting the first and last letters, and 
sometimes also the middle letter, for an entire word, and 


IHA, or ISHA, IINA, IIHP, MHP, OYNOZ, ANOS, 1AHM, AAA, 
respectively denote xs God, Kupioc Lord, nous Jesus, X pores 
Christ, Cus & son, Swrrp Saviour, Iopam Israel, Mywya spirit, 
Tarnp father, Murup mother, Oupayes heaven, AvSpwmes man, Teo 
carn Jerusalem, david David.’ At the beginning of a new 
book, which always commences at the top of a page, the 
first three, four, or five lines are frequently written in ver- 
milion; and, with the exception of the Alexandrian and Va- 
tican manuscripts, all the most ancient codices now extant 
have the Eusebian x2axe and tiract, of which we have given 
an account in page 214. supra. 

Very few manuscripts contain the whole either of the Old 
or of the New Testament. By far the greater part have only 
the four Gospels, because they were most frequently read in 
the churches ; others comprise only the Acts of the Apostles 


4 Wetstein’s Prolegomena to his edition of the Greek Testament, vol. i. 
pp. 1—3. Astle on the Origin of Writing, pp. 60—76. 2d edit. Wetstein 
has given an alphabet from various Greek manuscripts, and Astle has illus- 
traied his observations with several very fine engravings. 

5 Wetstein, Proleg. p. 73. Michaelis, vol. ii. pp. 519—524. i 

€ Concerning Greek abbreviations, see Montfaucon’s Paleographia Gre 
ca, pp. 0. Mr, Astle has also given a specimen of Greek abbrevia- 
tions from two Psalters.—On Writing, p. 76. plate vi. 
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and the Catholic Epistles; others, again, have the Acts, 
and St. Paul’s Epistles; but a few contain the Apocalypse in 
somnection with other books, and fewer still contain it alone, 
as this book was seldom read in the churches. Almost all 
of them, especially the more ancient manuscripts, are imper- 
fect, either from the injuries of time, or from neglect.!| The 
hooks of the New Testament are not always disposed in the 
same order. Thus, in some of the few manuscripts which 
contain the whole of the New Testament, we find the seve- 
ral books arranged in the following order :—the Gospels of 
fiatthew, Mark, Luke, John, the Acts of the Apostles, the 
Catholic Epistles, Apocalypse, and the Epistles of Paul. In 
others, however, the Gospel of John is placed either imme- 
diately after that of Matthew, and is followed by Luke and 
Mark, or it is placed first, and is succeeded by Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke. In some, the Acts of the Apostles are fol- 
“owed by the Pauline Epistles, the Catholic Epistles, and 
the Apocalypse. The Epistle to the Hebrews for the most 
part follows the Epistle to Philemon ; but in many manu- 
scripts it precedes the Epistles written to Timothy, Titus, 
and Philemon.? : 

All manuscripts, the most ancient not excepted, have era- 
sures and corrections; which, however, were not always 
effected so dexterously, but. that the original writing may 
sometimes be seen. Where these alterations have been 
made by the copyist of the manuscript (a primd manu, as it 
is termed), they are preferable to those made by later hands, 
or a@ secundé manu. These erasures were sometimes made 
by drawing a line through the word, or, what is tenfold 
worse, by the penknife. But, besides these modes of obli- 
teration, the copyist frequently blotted out the old writing 
with a sponge, and wrote other words in lieu of it: nor was 
this practice confined to a single letter or word, as may be 
seen in the Codex Beze.? Authentic instances are on record, 
in which whole books have been thus obliterated, and other 
writing has been substituted in the place of the manuscript 
so blotted out; but where the writing was already faded 
through age, they preserved their transcriptions without fur- 
ther erasure. 

IV. These manuscripts are termed Codices Palimpsesti or 
Rescripti. Before the invention of paper, the great scarcity 
of parchment in different places induced many persons to 
obliterate the works of ancient writers, in order to transcribe 
their own, or those of some other favourite author in their 
pine: hence, doubtless, the works of many eminent writers 

ave perished, and particularly those of the greatest anti- 
quity ; for such, as were comparatively recent, were tran- 
scribed, to satisfy the immediate demand; while those, which 
were already dim with age, were erased.4 It was for a long 
time thought, that this destructive practice was confined to 
the eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries, 
and that it chiefly prevailed among the Greeks: it must, in 
fact, be considered as the consequence of the barbarism which 
overspread those dark ages of ignorance ; but this destructive 
operation was likewise practised by the Latins, and is also 
of a more remote date than has usually been supposed. 

In general, a Codex Rescriptus is easily known, as it 
rarely happens that the former writing is so completely 
erased, as not to exhibit some traces: in a few instances, 
both writings are legible. Many such manuscripts are pre- 
served in the library of the British Museum. Montfaucon 
found a manuscript in the Colbert Library, which had been 
written about the eighth century, and originally contained the 
works ascribed to St. Dionysius: new matter had been writ- 
ten over it, three or four centuries afterwards, and both con- 
tinued legible.’ Muratori saw in the Ambrosian library a 
manuscript comprising the works of the venerable Bede, the 
writing of which was from eight to nine hundred years old, 
and which had been substituted for another upwards of a 
thousand years old. Notwithstanding the efforts which had 
been made to erase the latter, some phrases could be deci- 


1 The Codex Cottonianus, for instance, when perfect, contained only the 
Book of Genesis; the Codex Cesareus contains only part of the same 
book, together with a fragment of the Gospel of St. Luke; the Alexandrian 
manuscript wants the first twenty-four chapters of St. Matthew’s Gospel; 
and ve Codex Beze contains ouly the four Gospels and the Acts of the 
Apostles. 

2 Schott, Isagoge Hist. Crit. in Libros Novi Feederis, pp. 591, 592. 

3 Wetstein’s Prolegomena, pp. 3—8. Griesbach has discovered the 
hands of Fry» different correctors in the Codex Claromontanus. See his 
Symbol Critic, tom. ii. pp. 32—52. 

4 Peignot, Essai sur l’Histoire de Parchemin, pp. 83. et seq. 

5 Paleogr, Gree. pp. 231. 233. The greater part of the manuscripts on 
parchment which Montfaucon had seen, he affirms, were written on parch- 
tment, from which some former treatise had been erased, except in those 
oj @ very ancient date. Mem. de l’Acad. de Inscript. tom. ix. p. 325, 
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hered, which indicated it to be an ancient pontifical.© ‘The 
indefatigable researches of pig a Mai (for some time 
the principal keeper of the Vatican ibrary at Rome) have 
diecovene several valuable remains of biblical and classical 
literature in the Ambrosian library at Milan; and a short 
account of some of the principal Codices Rescripti of the 
New Testament, or of parts thereof, will be found in th. 
sequel of this section. 


§ 2. ACCOUNT OF GREEK MANUSCRIPTS, CONTAINING THE 
OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 


I. The Alexandrian Manuscript.—Il. The Vatican Manu 
4 script. 


Or the few manuscripts known to be extant, which contain 
the Greek Scriptures (that is, the Old Testament, according 
to the Septuagint version, and the New Testament), there 
are two anes pre-eminently demand the attention of the 
biblical student for their antiquity and intrinsic value, viz. 
The Alexandrian manuscript, which is preserved in the 
British Museum, and the Vatican manuscript, depesited in 
the library of the Vatican Palace at Rome. 4 

J. The Coprx Atrxanprinus, or Alexandrian Manuscript, 
which is noted by the letter A. in Wetstein’s, Griesbach’s, 
and Scholz’s critical editions of the New ‘Testament, consists 
of four folio volumes; the three first contain the whole cf 
the Old Testament, together with the apocryphal books, and 
the fourth comprises the New Testament, the first epistle of 
Clement to the Corinthians, and the apocryphal Psalms 
ascribed to Solomon. In the New Testament there is want- 
ing the beginning as far as Matt. xxv. 6. 0 vupegis epyeras 5 
likewise from John vi. 50. to viii. 52. and from 2 Cor. iv. 13. 
to xii. 7. The Psalms are preceded by the epistle of Athana- 
sius to Marcellinus, and followed by a catalogue containin 
those which are to be used in ee for each hour, both o 
the day and of the night; also by fourteen hymns, eae 
apocryphal, partly biblical, the eleventh of which is the hymn 
of the Virgin Mary, usually termed the Magnificat (Luke i. 
46—55.), and here entitled rebowyn Mapias rng Ourency, or, the 
prayer of Mary the mother of God: the arguments of Eusebius 
are annexed to the Psalms, and his canons to the Gospels. 
This manuscript is now preserved in the British Museum, 
where it was deposited in 1753. It was sent as a present to 
King Charles I. from Cyrillus Lucaris, a native of Crete, 
and patriarch of Constantinople, by Sir Thomas Rowe, am- 
bassador from England to the Grand Seignior, in the year 
1628. Cyrillus brought it with him from Alexandria, where, 
probably, it was written. Ina schedule annexed to it, he 
gives this account; thatit was written, according to tradition, 
by Thecla, a noble Egyptian lady, about thirteen hundred 
years ago, a little after the council of Nice. He adds, that 
the name of Thecla, at the end of the book, was erased ; but 
that this was the case with other books of the Christians, 
after Christianity was extinguished in Egypt by the Moham- 
medans: and that recent tradition records the fact of the 
laceration and erasure of Theela’s name. The proprietor of 
this manuscript, before it came into the hands of Cyrillus 
Lucaris, had written an Arabie subseription, expressing that 
this book was said to have been written with the pen of 
Thecla the Martyr. 

Various. disputes have arisen with regard to the place 
whence it was brought, and where it was written, to its anti- 
quity, and of course to its real value. Some critics have 
bestowed upon it the highest commendation, whilst it has 
been equally depreciated by others. Of its most strenuous 
adversaries, Wetstein seems to have been the principal. The 
place from which it was sent to England was, without doubt, 
Alexandria, and hence it has been called the Codex Alexan- 
drinus. As to the place where it was written, there is a 
considerable difference of opinion. Mattheus Muttis, who 
was a contemporary, friend, and deacon of Cyrillus, and 
who afterwards instructed in the Greek language John Ru- 
dolph Wetstein, uncle of the celebrated editor of the Greek 
Testament, bears testimony, in a letter written to Martin 
Bogdan, a physician in Berne, dated January 14, 1664, that 
it had been brought from one of the twenty-two monasteries 
in Mount Athos, which the Turks never destroyed, put 
allowed to continue upon the payment of tribute. Dr. Woide 
endeavours to weaken the evidence of Muttis, and to rendee 
the testimony of the elder Wetstein suspicious: but Spohn? 


® Muratori. Antiq. Ital. tom. iii. diss. 43, col. 833, 834. 

* Caroli Godofredi Woidii Notitia Codicis Alexandrini, cum variis ejus 
lectionibus omnibus. Recudendum curavit, notasque adjecit Gottheb 
Leberecht Spohn, pp. 10—13. (8vo. Lipsiz, 1790.) : 
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shows that the objections of Woide are ungrounded. Allow- 
ing their reality, we cannot infer that Cyrillus found this 
manuscript in Alexandria. Before he went to Alexandria he 
spent some time on Mount Athos, the repository and manu- 
factory of manuscripts of the New Testament, whence a 
great number have been brought into the west of Europe, and 
a still greater number has been sent to Moscow. It is there- 
fore probable, independently of the evidence of Muttis, that 
Cyrillus procured it there either by purchase or by present, 
took it with him to Alexandria, and brought it thence on his 
return to Pe eee But the question recurs, where 
was this copy written? The Arabic subscription above cited 
clearly proves, that it had been in Egypt at some period or 
other, before it fell into the hands ae Cunitige his sub- 
scription shows that it once belonged to an Egyptian, or that 
during some time it was preserved in Egypt, where Arabic 
has been spoken since the seventh century. Besides it is 
well known that a great number of manuseripts of the Greek 
Bible have been written in Egypt. Woide has also pointed 
out a remarkable coincidence Seimeae the Codex Alexandri- 
nus and the writings of the Copts. Michaelis alleges another 
circumstance as a probable argument of its having been 
written in Egypt. In Ezekiel xxvii. 18. both inthe Hebrew 
and Greek text, the Tyrians are said to have fetched their 
wine from Chelbon, or, according to Bochart, Chalybon. 
But as Chalybon, though celebrated for its wine, was un- 
known to the writer of this manuscript, he has altered it by 
a fanciful conjecture to ovev « x2frav, wine from Hebron. This 
alteration was probably made by an Egyptian copyist, be- 
cause Egypt was formerly supplied with wine from Hebron. 
The subscription before mentioned ascribes the writing of it 
to Thecla, an Egyptian lady of high rank, who could not 
have been, as Michaelis supposes, the martyress Thecla, 
placed in the time of St. Paul; but Woide replies, that 
a distinction must be made between Thecla martyr, and 
Thecla proto-martyr. With regard to these subscriptions 
we may observe, with Bishop Marsh, that the true state 
of the case appears to be as follows :—‘* Some centuries 
after the Codex Alexandrinus had been written, and the 
Greek subscriptions, and perhaps those other parts where 
it is more defective, already lost, it fell into the hands of a 
Christian inhabitant of Egypt, who, not finding the usual 
Greek subscription of the copyist, added in Arabic, his native 
language, the tradition, either true or false, which had been 
Set in the family or families to which the manuscript 
ad belonged, *‘Memorant hune codicem scriptum esse 
calamo Thecle martyris.’? In the 17th century, when oral 
tradition respecting this manuscript had probably ceased, it 
became the property of Cyrillus Lucaris: but whether in 
Alexandria, or Mount Athos, is of no importance to the 
present inquiry. On examining the manuscript, he finds that 
the Greek subscription is lost, but that there is a tradition 
recorded in Arabic by a former proprietor, which simpl 
related that it was written by one Thecla, a martyress, which 
is what he means by ‘memoria et traditio recens.’? Taking 
therefore upon trust, that one Thecla a martyress was really 
the copyist, he consults the annals of the church to discover 
in what age and country a person of this name and character 
existed ; finds that an i gyptian lady of rank, called Thecla, 
suffered martyrdom between the time of holding the council 
of Nicea and the close of the fourth century ; and concludes, 
without further ceremony, that she was the very identical 
copyist. Not satisfied with this discovery, he attempts to 
account for the loss of the Greek subscription, and ascribes 
it to the malice of the Saracens; being weak enough to be- 
lieve that the enemies of Christianity would exert their 
vengeance on the name of a poor transcriber, and leave the 
four folio volumes themselves unhurt.” Dr. Woide, who 
transcribed and published this manuscript, and must be better 
acquainted with it than any other person, asserts, that it was 
written by two different copyists ; for he observed a difference 
in the ink, and, which is of greater moment, even in the 
strokes of the letters. The conjecture of Oudin, adopted by 
Wetstein, that the manuscript was written by an Acemet 1s, 
in the judgment of Michaelis, worthy of attention ;! and he 
adds, that this conjecture does not contradict the account that 


1 The Accemets were a class of monks in the ancient church, who flou- 
rished, particularly in the Kast, during the fifth century. They were so 
called, because they had divine service performed, without interruption, 
in their churches. They divided themselves into three bodies, each of 
which officiated in turn, and relieved the others, so that their churches 
were uever silent, either night or day. Wetstein adopts the opinion of 
Casimniz Ovdin, that the Codex Alexandrinus was written by an Accemet, 
because it contains a catalogue of the psalms that were to be sung at every 
hour both of the day and night. Proleg. in Nov. Test. vol. i. p. 10. 
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Thecla was the copyist, since there were not only monks but 
nuns of this order. Mr. Baber, in the prolegomena to his 
fac-simile edition of the Old Testament from this manuscript, 
accedes to the opinion of Wetstein, that it was written, not 
for an individual, but for some church or monastery? 

The antiquity of this manuscript has also been the subject 
of controversy. Grabe and Schulze think that it might have 
been written before the end of the fourth century, which, says 
Michaelis, is the very utmost period that can be allowed, 
because it contains the epistles of Athanasius. Oudin places 
it in the tenth century. -Wetstein refers it to the fifth, and 
supposes that it was one of the manuscripts collected at 
Alexandria in 615, for the Syriac version. Dr. Semler refers 
it to the seventh century. Montfaucon? is of opinion, that 
neither the Codex Alexandrinus, nor any Greek manuscript, 
can be said with great probability to be much prior to the 
sixth century. reheat apprehends, that this manuscript 
was written after Arabic was become the native lancuage of 
the Egyptians, that is, one or rather two centuries after Alex- 
andria was taken by the Saracens, which happened in the year 
640, because the transcriber frequently confounds M and B, 
which is often done in the Arabic ; and he concludes, that it 
is not more ancient than the eighth century. Woide, after a 
ace display of learning, with which he examines the evi- 

ence for the antiquity of the Codex Alexandrinus, concludes, 
that it was written between the middle and the end of the 
fourth century. It cannot be allowed a greater antiquity, 
because it has not only the rirax or xepaacie majora, but the 
xep2rcez Mainora, or Ammonian sections, accompanied with the 
references to the Canons of Eusebius. Woide’s arguments 
have been objected to by Spohn.4 Some of the principal argu- 
ments advanced by those who refer this manuscript to the 
fourth or fifth centuries, are the following: the epistles of 
Saint Paul are not divided into chapters like the gospels, 
though this division took place so early as 396, when to each 
chapter was prefixed a superscription. ‘The Codex Alexan- 
drinus has the epistles of Clement of Rome; but these were 
forbidden to be read in the churches, by the council of Lao- 
dicea, in 364, and that of Carthage, in 419. Hence Schulze 
has inferred, that it was written before the year 364 ; and he 

roduces a new argument for its antiquity, deduced from the 
ast of the fourteen hymns found in it after the psalms, which 
is superscribed uures eevee, and is called the grand doxology ; 
for this hymn has not the clause ass o Seoc, apice sa yupos, ap toe 
abzyaroc, ercnocy nuzc, Which was used between the years 434 
and 446; and therefore the manuscript must have been writ- 
ten before this time. Wetstein thinks that it must have been 
written before the time of Jerome, because the Greek text of 
this manuscript was altered from the old Italic. He adds, 
that the transcriber was ignorant that the Arabs were called 
Hagarenes, because he has written (1 Chron. v. 20.) aycpaset 
for Ayzpsin. Others allege that ay«pam is a mere erratum : 
because Ayzpziav occurs in the preceding verse, Ayzprne in 
1 Chron. xxvii. 31. and Ayzpw in Psal. Ixxxii. 7. These 
argumenits, says Michaelis, afford no certainty, because the 
Codex Alexandrinus must have been copied from a still more 
ancient manuscript: and if this were faithfully copied, the 
arguments apply rather to this than to the Alexandrian manu- 
script itself. It is the handwriting alone, or the formation 
of the letters, with the want of accents, which can lead to 
any probable decision. The piguments alleged to prove that 
it is not so ancient as the fourth century, are the following. 
Dr. Semler thinks, that the epistle of Athanasius, on the value 
and excellency of the Psalms, would hardly have been pre- 
fixed to them during his life. But it ought to be recollected, 
that Athanasius had many warm and strenuous advocates. 
From this epistle Oudin has attempted to deduce an argu 
ment, that the manuscript was written in the tenth century. 
This epistle, he says, is spurious, and could not have been 
forged during the life of Athanasius, and the tenth century 
was fertile in spurious productions. Again, the Virgin Mary, 
in the superscription of the Song of the Blessed Virgin, is 
styled Sercxes, a name which Wetstein says betrays the fifth 
century. Further, from the probable conjecture, that this 
manuscript was written by one of the order of the Aceemete, 
Oudin concludes against its antiquity; but Wetstein contents 
himself with asserting, that it could not have been written 
before the fifth century, because Alexander, who founded this 
order, lived about the year 420. From this statement, pur 
sued more at large, Michaelis deduces a reason for paying 
less regard to the Codex Alexandrinus than many eminen 

2 Vet. Test. Grec. a Baber, Prolegom. p. xxv. 


3 Paleog. Grec. p. 185. ae a 
«Pp 42-109. of his edition of Woide’s Notitia Codicis Alexandrin} 
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critics have done, and for the preference that is due, in many 
respects, to ancient versions, single m 
because the antiquity of the former, which is in general 
greater than that of the latter, can be determined with more 
precision. Dietelmaier, who has more recently investigated 
this question, is of opinion that this manuscript was written 
towards the close of the fourth, or early in the fifth century :! 
and this, which is the most probable opinion, is adopted by 
Mr. Baber.2 : 

The value of the Alexandrian manuscript has been dif- 
ferently appreciated by different writers. Wetstein is no 
great admirer of it, nor does Michaelis estimate it highly, 
either on account of its internal excellence or the value of 
its readings. The principal charge which has been pro- 
duced against the Alexandrian manuscript, and which 
has been strongly urged by Wetstein, is its having been 
altered from the Latin version. It is incredible, says 
Michaelis, who once agreed in opinion with Wetstein, but 
found occasion to alter his sentiments, that a transcriber who 
lived in Egypt, should have altered the Greek text from a 
Latin Pech, poemiks Egypt belonged to the Greek diocese, 
and Latin was not understood there. On this subject Woide 
has eminently displayed his critical abilities. and ably de- 
fended the Greek manuscripts in general, and the Codex 
Alexandrinus in particular, from the charge of having been 
corrupted from the Latin. Griesbach concurs with Woide,? 
and both have contributed to confirm Michaelis in his new 
opinion. If this manuscript has been corrupted from a ver- 
sion, it is more reasonable to suspect the Coptic, the version 
of the country in which it was written. Between this manu- 
script and both the Coptic and Syriac versions, there is a 
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remarkable coincidence. Griesbach has observed, that this 
manuscript follows three different editions: the Byzantine 
in the Gospels, the Western edition in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, and the Catholic epistles, which form the middle di 
vision of this manuscript, and the Alexandrine in the epistles 
of Saint Paul. The transcriber, if this assertion be true, 
must have copied the three parts of the Greek Testament 
from three different manuscripts of three different editions. 
It is observable, that the readings of the Codex Alexandri 
nus coincide very frequently not only with the Coptic and 
the old Syriac, but with the new Syriac and the Ethiopic ; 
and this circumstance favours the hypothesis, that this manu- 
script was written in Egypt, because the new Syriac version 
having been collated with Egyptian manuscripts of the 
Greek Testament, and the Ethiopic version being taken im- 
mediately from them, have necessarily the readings of the 
Alexandrine edition. 

The Alexandrian manuscript is written in uncial or capital 
letters, without any accents or marks of aspiration, but with 
a few abbreviations nearly similar to those already noticed,‘ 
and also with some others which are described by Dr. 
Woide,’ who has likewise explained the various points and 
spaces occurring in this manuscript. 

A fae-simile of the Codex Alexandrinus, containing the 
New Testament, was published at London in 1786, ee ATS 
by the late Dr. Woide, assistant librarian of the British 
Miisentn, with types cast for the purpose, line for line, with- 
out intervals between the words, precisely as in the original. 
The following specimen will convey to the reader an idea of 
this most precious manuscript. 


Johto 17. 
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G NAPXHHNOAOroci<AloAcrocn: 
TTPOCTONGN I< XIGCHNCAOroc: 
OY TOCHNENA pXHTTPOCTONON 


TTANTA AIA Y TOYETENGTO I< AIX 
PEICAYTOYErENETOOY AGEN 
OrerONENENAYTOOZUDHHN’ 
IXAIHZDHHNTOPWCTNANGRN 
I<AITOCPGDCENTHCI<OTIA@AI 
Néri<aIHCIKOTIA AY TOOYIKCATE 
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f 


EICMX PTYP 
CHTTEP ITOY 


€TENETOANOCATIE 
TAAMENOCTTA PAOCYONOMALY 
TOIDANNHC'OYTOCHACEN 
AININSMAPTYPH 
PudTOC INA TTAN 


TECTTICTECYCOOCINAIKY TOY 


For this stereotype specimen we are indebted to the Rev. 
HR. H. Baber, one of the librarians of the British Museum, 
who kindly favoured us with the use of the Alexandrian 
types, with which he printed a fac-simile edition of the Old 

estament from the Codex Alexandrinus at London, 1816— 
28, in four volumes folio.6 For the gratification of the 
English reader, the following extract is subjoined, compris- 
a the first seven verses of Saint John’s Gospel, rendered 
rather more literally than the idiom of our language will 


1 Dietelmaieri Dissertatio Academica, qua antiquitas Codicis Alexan- 
drini vindicatur. §§ 7, 8. 

2 Vet. Test. Grec. Prolegom. p. 24. 

3 In his “Symbole Critic,” vol. i. pp. 110—117. 

4 See p. pee. i 

5 In the Preface to his fac-simile of the Alexandri i 
New Testament, §§ 27—34. crian Raa Mneta EES 

6 The reader who may be desirous of further information coneerning 
the Alexandrian manuscript, is referred to Dr. Grabe’s prolegomena to his 
edition of the Greek Septuagint, and also to the prolegomena of Dr. Woide 
and of Mr. Baber, already cited, and to those of Dr. Mill and Wetstein 
prefixed to their editions of the New Testament. See also Michaelis’s 
{ntroduction to the NewTestament, vol. ii. part i. pp. 186—209., and Bishop 
Marsh’s notes in pany ii. pp. 648—660., and Hug’s Introduction to the New 
Test. vol. i. pp. 268—273. " Dr. Lardner has given the table of contents of 
this manuscript in his Credibility of the Gospel History, part ii. chap. 147, 
<Works, 8vo. vol. v. pp. 258—256. ; 4to. vol. iv. pp. 44—45,) 


admit, in order to convey an exact idea of the original Greea 
(above given) of the Alexandrian manuscript. 


John 1. 1—7. 


InruepecinnINGWwAsTHEWORDANDTHEWORDWAS 
WITHGD:ANDGDWASTHEWORD: 
HEWASINTHEBEGINNINGWITHGD 
ALLWEREMADEBYHIMANDWITH 
OUTHIMWASMADENOTONE THING: 
THATWASMADEINHIMLIFEWAS: 
ANDTHELIFEWASTHELIGHTOFMN 
ANDTHELIGHTINDARKNESSSHIN 
ETHANDTHEDARKNESSDIDNOTITCOMPRE 


HEND: THEREWASAMNSE 


N TFROMGODWHOSENAMEWAS 
IOHN-‘THISPERSONCAME 
ASAWITNESSTHATHEMIGHTTESTI 
FYCONCERNINGTHELIGHTTHATA ° 
LLMIGHTBELIEVETHROUGHHIM- 


II. The Covex Vaticanus, No. 1209., contests the palin 
of antiquity with the Alexandrian manuscript. No fac-simile 
of it has ever been published. The Roman edition of the 
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Septurgint, printed in 1590, professes to exhibit the text of 
this manuscript; and in the preface to that edition it 1s stated 
to have been written before the year 387, 7. e. towards the 
close of the fourth century: Montfaucon and Blanchini refer 
ut to the fifth or sixth century, and Dupin to the seventh 
century. Professor Hug has endeavoured to show that it 
was written in the early part of the fourth century ; but from 
the omission of the Kusebian x2, and citau, Bishop 
Marsh concludes with great probability that it was written 
before the close of the fifth century. “The Vatican manu- 
script is written on parchment or vellum, in uncial or capital 
letters, in three columns on each page, all of which are of 
the same size, except at the beginning of a book, and with- 
out any divisions of chapters, verses, or words, but with 
accents and spirits. The shape of the letters, and colour of 
the ink, prove that it was written throughout by one and the 
same careful copyist. The abbreviations are few, being con- 
fined chiefly to those words which are in general abbreviated, 
such as @C, KC, IC, XC, for Qe, Kuptoc, Inrous, Xprores, God, 
Lord, Jesus, Christ. Originally this manuscript contained 
the entire Greek Bible, including both the Old and New 
Testaments; in which respect it resembles none so much as 
the Codex Alexandrinus, though no two manuscripts vary 
more in their readings. The Old Testament wants the first 
forty-six chapters of Genesis, and thirty-two psalms, viz. 
from Psal. ev. to cxxxvii. inclusive; and the New Testa- 
ment wants the latter part of the epistle to the Hebrews, 
viz. all after chapter ix. verse 14., and also Saint Paul’s 
other epistles to Timothy, Titus, and Philemon, and the 
whole ar of Revelation. It appears, however, that this 
last book, as well as the latter part of the epistle to the He- 
brews, has been supplied by a modern hand in the fifteenth 
century, and, it is said, from some manuscript that had 
formerly belonged to Cardinal Bessarion. In many places 
the faded letters have also been retouched by a modern but 
careful hand : and when the person who made these amend- 
ments (whom Michaelis pronounces to have been a man of 
learning) found various readings in other manuscripts, he has 
introduced them into the Codex Vaticanus, but has still pre- 
served the original text; and in some few instances he has 
ventured to erase with a penknife. Various defects, both in 
orthography and language, indicate that this manuscript was 
executed by an Egyptian copyist. Instead of cvarnn, &c. 
he has written suaanuda, angeles, anuebuoeras, Which occurs only 
in Coptic or Greco-coptic MSS. He has also written ciay for 
sixov, aS may be seen in the celebrated Rosetta inscription ; 
siday, treray, aourbay, Gvarzro, and diepeeprupero, as in the inscription 
of the Theban Memnon; and iwpzx2y and y,0v2v, as the 
Alexandrians wrote, according to the testimony of Sextus 
Empiricus. These peculiarities show that the Codex Vati- 
canus exhibits the Egyptian text, subsequent to the third 
century, according to the Alexandrine Recension of Gries- 
bach, though it exhibits many additions (in the Gospel of 
Saint Matthew for instance) which are not found in other 
manuscripts of this recension. 

It has been supposed that this manuscript was collated by 
the editors of the Complutensian Polyglott, and even that this 
edition was almost entirely taken from it; but Bishop Marsh 
has shown by actual comparison that this was not the case. 

Dr. Scholz made use of the collection of Julius de St. 
Anastasia, which was executed before the year 1669, and 
which is now preserved in the royal library at Paris. 

The Vatican manuscript has been repeatedly collated b 
various eminent critics, from whose extracts Wetstein col- 
lected numerous various readings; but the latest and best 
collation is that by Professor Birch, of Copenhagen, in 1781. 
Although the antiquity of the Vatican manuscript is indis- 
putable, it is by no means easy to determine between its 
comparative value and that of the Alexandrian manuscript ; 
nor is there any absolute and universal standard by which 
their several excellencies may be estimated. With regard 
to the Old Testament, if any Greek manuscript were now 
extant, containing an exact copy of the several books as they 
were originally translated, such manuscript would be perfect, 
and, consequently, the most valuable. ‘The nearer any copy 
comes to this perfection, the more valuable it must be, an 
vice versd. In its present state the Hebrew text cannot de- 
termine fully the value of these MSS. in their relation to 
one another: and yet, as that text receives great assistance 
from both, it proves that both deserve our highest regard. 
It is worthy of remark, that neither of them has the asterisks 
of Origen, though both of them were transcribed in the fifth 


t Scholz, Nov. Test. vol. i. Proleg. p. 38 
Vou. L. - 2F 
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century ; which, Dr. Kennicott observes,? is .ne proof that 
they were not taken either mediately or immediately from 
the Hexapla. The Vatican and Alexandrian manuscripts 
differ from each other in the Old Testament chiefly in this ;— 
that, as they contain books, which have been corrected by 
different persons, upon different principles; and as they 
differ greatly in some places in their interpolations,—so they 
contain many words which were either derived from different 
Greek versions, or else were translated by one or both of 
the transcribers themselves from the Hebrew text, which 
was consulted by them at the time of transcribing. 

On the ground of its internal excellence, Michaalia pre- 
ferred the Vatican manuscript (for the New Testament) to 
the Codex Alexandrinus. If, however, that manuscript be 
most respectable which comes the nearest to Origen’s 
Hexaplar copy of the Septuagint, the Alexandrian manu- 
Script seems to claim that merit in preference to its rival : 
but if it be thought a matter of superior honour to approach 
nearer the old Greek version, uncorrected by Origen, that 
merit seems to be due to the Vatican.3 

The annexed engraving exhibits ‘a specimen of the Vatican 
manuscript from a fac-simile traced in the year 1704 for Dr. 
Grabe, editor of the celebrated edition of the Septuagint, 
which is noticed in a subsequent part of this work. "The 
author has reason to believe that it 1s the mast faithful fac- 
simile ever executed of this MS. It was made by Signor 
Zacagni, at that time principal keeper of the Vatican Library, 
and it is now preserved among Dr. Grabe’s manuscripts Ir 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 
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2 Diss. ii. pp. 413415. 
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KOCTUSETE ITE TAPTuo 
TNCAIXMAAW CIAC Er ITY 
KAIEGIAONOPACE(COrncee 
AIXMAALDCIAC TOYBATS 
ZEKINNY ION BOY ZEITON 
Bop KASErENE TOE TIEME 
AK AINE EAHME TR 
This facesimile has been most carefully and accurately 
author now offers his acknowledgments for his kind assist- 
of the prophet Ezekiel, of which the following is a literal 
3 Signor Zacagni’s Letter to Dr. Grabe, dated Rome, Nov. 29. 1704, 
262—272. 
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BARANDUPONMEWAS 
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No fac-simile edition (like that of the Alexandrian manu- 
script of the New Testament edited by Dr. Woide, and of 
the Old Testament by the Rev. H. H. Baber) has ever 
been executed of the precious Vatican manuscript. During 
the pontificate of Pius VI. the Abate Spoletti contemplate 
the publication of it, for which purpose he delivered a memo- 
rial to the Pope. No public permission was ever given: 
and though the Pontiff’s private judgment was not unfavour- 
able to the undertaking, yet, as his indulgence would have 
been no security against the vengeance of the inquisition, 
Spoletti was obliged to abandon his design.' It is, however, 
but just to add, that no obstacles were thrown in the way 
of the collation of manuscripts in the Vatican for Dr. 
Holmes’s critical edition of the Septuagint version, of which 
some account will be found in the BretiocrapuicaL ApPEn- 
pix to the second volume. 


§ 3. ACCOUNT OF ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS (ENTIRE OR IN PART) 
CONTAINING THE SEPTUAGINT OR GREEK VERSION OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 


I. The Codex Cottoniunus.—Il. The Codex Sarravianus.— 
Il. The Codex Colbertinus—1V. The Codex Cezsareus, 
Argenteus, or Argenteo-Purpureus—V. The Codex Am- 
brosianus.—VI. The Codex Coislinianus.—VII. The Codex 
Basthano-Vaticanus.—VIll. The Codex Turicensis. 


Ir is not precisely known what number of manuscripts 
of the Greek version of the Old Testament are extant. The 
highest number of those collated by the late Rev. Dr. Holmes, 
for his splendid edition of this version, is one hundred and 
thirty-five. Mine of them are described, as being written in 
uncial characters, and as having furnished him with the most 
important of the various readings, with which his first volume 
is enriched: besides these he has noticed staty-three others, 
written in cursive or small characters, and which have like- 
wise furnished him with various lections. Of these manu- 
scripts the following are more particularly worthy of notice, 
on account of their rarity and value.2 

I. The Copex Corronianus is not only the most ancient 
but the most correct manuscript that is extant. It was 
originally brought from Philippi by two Greek bishops, who 
presented it to king Henry Vinr. whom they informed that 
tradition reported it to have been the identical copy which 
had pooner to the celebrated Origen, who lived in the 
former half of the third century. Queen Elizabeth eave it 
to Sir J ohn Fortescue, her preceptor in Greek, who, desirous 
of preserving it for posterity, placed it in the Cottonian 
library. This precious manuscript was almost destroyed by 


1 Miche vol. ii. part i. ie 181., part li. pp. 644, 645. 

% Our descriptions are chiefly abridged from Dr. Ho] es’s P i 
Pentateuchum, cap. ii. prefixed to the first volume of his oneal snea 
of the Septuagint version published at Oxford, in 1798, folio. 
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the calamitous fire which consumed Cotton House at West- 
minster, in the year 1731. Eighteen fragments are all that 


now remain, and of these, both the leaves, and consequently 


the writing in a just proportion, are contracted into a less 
compass; so that what were large are now small capitals. 
These fragments are at present deposited in the British 
Museum.? : : ; 
In its original state, the Codex Cottonianus contained one 
hundred a sixty-five leaves, in the quarto size; it is writ- 
ten on vellum, in uncial characters, the line running along 
the whole width of the page, and each line Supe in 
eneral, of twenty-seven, rarely of thirty letters. ese 
Tettora are almost every where of the same length, excepting 
that at the end of a line they are occasionally somewhat less, 
and in some instances are interlined or written over the line. 
Like all other very ancient manuscripts, it has no accents or 
spirits, nor any distinction of words, verses, or chapters. 
he words are, for the most part, written at full length, witit 
the exception of the well known and frequent abbreviations 
of KC, KN, ©C, ON, for Kupie and Kupscy, Lord, and @ee, ev, 
God. Certain consonants, vowels, and diphthongs are also 
interchanged.4 The coherence of the Greek text is very 
close, except where it is divided by the interposition of the 
very curious paintings or illuminations with which this 
manuscript is decorated. These pictures were two hundred 
and fifty in number, and consist of compositions within 
square frames, of one or of several figures, in general not 
exceeding two inches in height; and these frames, which 
are four inches square, are occasionally divided into twe 
compartments. The heads are perhaps too large, but the 
attitudes and draperies have considerable merit: and they 
are by competent judges preferred to the miniatures that 
adorn the Vienna manuscript, which is noticed in pp. 227, 
228., infra. Twenty-one fragments of these illuminations 
were engraved in 1744, on two large folio plates, at the ex- 
pense of the society of Antiquaries of London. More frag- 
ments must have been preserved than the eighteen which at 
resent remain; because none of those engraved are now to 
e met with.® On an examination of the Codex Cotton- 
lanus, with a view to take a fac-simile of some one of its 
fragments for this work, they were found in a nearly pulver- 
ized and carbonized state, so that no accurate copy could be 
made. The annexed engraving therefore is copied from that 
of the Antiquarian Society.® The subject on the right hand 
is Jacob delivering his son ie to his brethren, that 
they may go a second time into Egypt, and buy corn for him- 
self and his family. ‘The passage of Genesis, which it is 
intended to illustrate, is ch. xliii. 13, 14., of which the fol- 
lowing is a representation in ordinary Greek characters; the 
words preserved being in capital letters. 


KAITONAAEA®ONYMOy az Bere nae ave 
STANTESKATABHTEMPOS ey avSpeo 


— 
TION‘OAEOZMOYAOH vey xp evay 
TIONTOYAN©POTIOY' KAI ércrranas roy 


AAEA®ONTMONTON Wa nxt rey Bevt 
AMEIN‘EL. QMENTAPKA@azrep nrenyw 
MAIHTEKNOMAT. 


In English, thus: 


ALSOYOURBROTHER take, and a 
RISEGOAGAINUNTOthe ma 


N:ANDMAYGDGIVE you favour be 
FORETHEMANTHAT he may send back 
YOURBROTHER and Benj 
AMIN:ASFORMBEAS I have been be 

REA VEDOFCHILDRENIAM bereaved. 


__ The subject on the left hand of the engraving is Joseph’s 
interview with his brethren in his own house, on their return 
ae Egypt. It illustrates Genesis xliii. 30, 31., and is as 
ollows :— 


3 Catalogus Bibliothece Cottoniane, p. 365. (foli A ’ * 
logue of MSS. in the King’s library, Bo FL a os ERE? Saeierae Eats 
* These permutations were a fruitful source of errors in manuscripts. 
Some instances of them are given Sect. VI. § 1, iii. 1. infru 
5 Catalogus Bibliothece Cottoniana, p. 365, 
its Pile Rie Cte que ad Rerum Britannicarum Memoriam Con- 
andam Societas Antiquariorum s ; i ini 
1747, folio, tom. i. Pl, LX VII. No. Viet Vi.” ae ee 


Ser, II. § 3,] 
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| CxHacen AE BACIAEYCCOAOMON 


* raerySn de lwrne’ ouver 
TPE®ETOFAPTAENTEPA eaurou 
TNAAEAGQAYTOYKAIEZH te wravces 
EISEAOQQNAEEISTOTAME Ioy exanur 
ENEKEIKAINIVAMENOSTO srpcowrrer 
s=EAOQNENEKPATEYSATO*xxs Gurr 
TlapaSere uprous. 


In English, thus: 


And Joseph was discomposed: 

FORhisBOWELSYEARNED 
TOWARDSHISBROTHER-ANDheSOUGht where to weep: 
ANDENTERINGINTOHISCHAMBer, he we 
PTTHERE:‘ANDWHENHEHADWASHED his face, and 
cOMEFORTHHERESTRAINED himself: and said 

Set on bread. 


The larger Greek characters at the foot of our fac-simile 
are copied from the third plate of Mr. Astle’s work on_the 
Origin of Writing: they exhibit the first four words of Gen. 
xiv. 17. of the same size as in the Codex Cottonianus Gene- 
sews, before the occurrence of the calamitous fire above 
noticed. The loss of the consumed parts of this precious 
manuscript would have been irreparable, had not extracts of 
its various readings been made by different learned men, 
which have been preserved to the present time. Thus the 
eollations of it by Archbishop Usher and Patrick Young, in 
the middle of the seventeenth century, are printed in the sixth 
volume of Bishop Walton’s Polyglott Edition of the Bible. 
Archbishop Usher’s autograph eovigon is deposited in the 
Bodleian Library, among the other MSS. of that distinguished 
prelate. The principal various readings, noted by Dr. Gale, 
towards the close of the same century, are entered in the 
margin of an Aldine edition of the Greek version, which 
subsequently belonged to the late Dr. Kennicott. But the 
most valuable collation is that made in the year 1703, by Dr. 
Grabe, who was deeply skilled in paleography, an be- 

ueathed by him to the Bodleian Library, whence the Rey. 
Dr. Owen published it at London, in 1778, in an octavo vo- 
lume. Dr. Holmes has chiefly followed Grabe’s extract of 
various readings, in his critical edition of the Septuagint, but 


he has occasionally availed himself of Archbishop Usher’s 
collation.! 

The Codex Cottonianus is the most ancient manuscript of 
any part of the Old Testament that is extant. It is acknow- 
ledged to have been written towards the end of the fourth, or 
in the beginning of the fifth century; and it seldom agrees 
with any manuscript or printed edition, except the Codex 
Alexandrinus, which has been described in pp. 222—224. of 
the present volume. ‘There are, according to Dr. Holmes, at 
least twenty instances in which this manuscript expresses 
the meaning of the original Hebrew more accurately than 
any other exemplars. 

Tl. Il. The Codices Sarravianus (now in the Publie 
Library of the Academy Brin) and Coxnsertinus (for- 
merly numbered 3084. among the Colbert MSS., but at pre- 
sent deposited in the Royal Library at Paris), are distinct 
parts of the same manuscript, and contain the Pentateuch, 
and the books of Joshua and Judges. The Codex Sarravia. 
nus is defective in those very leaves, viz. seven in Exodus 
thirteen in Leviticus, and two in Numbers, which are fourid 
in the Colbertine manuscript; the writing of which, as well 
as the texture of the vellum, and other peculiarities, agree sa 
closely with those of the Codex Sarravianus, as to demon- 
strate their perfect identity. These manuscripts are neatly 
written on thin vellum, in uncial letters, with which some 
round characters are intermixed. The contractions or ab- 
breviations, permutations of letters, &c. are the same which 
are found in the Codex Cottonianus. These two Codices, ag 
they are termed, may be referred to the fifth or sixth century. 
To some paragraphs of the book of Leviticus titles or Head: 
have been prefixed, evidently by a later hand. 

IV. The Copex Casareus (which is also frequently called 
the Copex Arcentrus, and Coprx ArcrenTEo-Purpurevs, 
because it is written in silver letters on purple vellum) is pre- 
served in the Imperial Library at Vienna. ‘The letters are 
beautiful but thick, partly round and partly square. In size, 
it approximates to the quarto form: it consists of twenty-six 

1 Another collation was made by the eminent critic, Crusius, who highly 
commended the Codex Cottonianus in two dissertations published by him 
at Gottingen in 1744 and 1745. Crusius’s collation subsequently fell into 
the hands of Breitinger, the editor of the beautiful edition of the Septua 
gint published at Zurich in 1730—1733, Jt is not at present known what 
has become of this collation. 
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leaves only, the first twenty-four of which contain a frag-| denoted by the letter N. The first twenty-four leaves are 


ment of the book of Genesis, viz. from chapter lil. 4. to chap. 
viii. 24.; the two last contain a fragment of St. Luke’s Gos- 
pel, viz. chapter xxiv. verses 21—49. In Wetstein’s critical 
edition of the Greek New Testament, these two leaves are 


FIN 


EV AIAY To 


NBACIA 6G ON EICT 


HA@ENAE‘BASIAEYSZOAOMONEISSYN 


FROMTHESLAUGHTEROFTHEKINGS :TOTHE 


ANDTHEKINGOFSODOMWENTOUT-TOME 
VALLEYOFSAVE: 


ANTHINAYTOMETATOANASTPEYAIAYTO 
ETHIMAFTERHISRETURN 


ATIOTHSKOMHSETONBASIAEQN‘EIZTHN 


KOIAAAA THNZATH : 


E 


In English, thps, as nearly as the idiom of our language will allow: 





YCCOAOMW NE ICCYN 
TAT OANA C TP 


TUOME 


pter of the book of Genesis, and runs thus in 


OIJKC T © 


y 
JKKOJAAX.A THNCAYH 


ATIO THCK 


CZHAOCENA EG BACIXE 
ANTHCIN X 


It is the seventeenth verse of the fourteenth cha 


ordinary Greek characters. 


ornamented with forty-eight curious miniature paintings 
which Lambecius refers to the age of Constantine ; but, from 
the shape of the letters, this manuscript is rather to be as 
signed 1o the end of the fifth or the beginning of the sixth 
century. In these pictures, the divine prescience and provi 
dence are represented by a hand proceeding out of a cloud: 
and they exhibit interesting specimens of the habits, customs, 
and amusements of those early times.! From the occurrence 
of the words xravec (xiténas) instead of xiravee (cHitinas), 
and Aiyxerex (Abimelex) instead of AGyucrsy (Abimelecr), Dr. 
Holmes is of opinion that this manuscript was written by 
dictation. Vowels, consonants, &c. are interchanged in the 
same manner as in the Codex Cottonianus, and similar abbre- 
viations are likewise found init. In some of its readings 
the Codex Cesareus resembles the Alexandrian manuscript. 
In his letter to the Bishop of Durham, published in 1795, 
and containing a specimen of his proposed new edition of the 
Septuagint version with various lections,? Dr. Holmes printed 
the entire teat of this MS. which had been collated and re- 
vised for him by Professor Alter, of Vienna; and he also 
gave an engraved fac-simile of the whole of its seventh 
page. From this fac-simile the foregoing specimen is copied. 

V. The Copex Amprosianus derives its name from the Am- 
brosian Library at Milan, where it is preserved: it is pro- 
bably as old as the seventh century. ‘This manuscript is a 
large square quarto (by Montfaucon erroneously termed a 
folio), written in three columns in a round uncial character. 
The accents and spirits, however, have evidently been added 
by a later hand. 

VI. The Coprx Cotstinianus originally belonged to M. 
Seguier, Chancellor of France in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, a munificent collector of biblical manuscripts, 
from whom it passed, by hereditary succession, to the Duc 
de Coislin. From his library it was transferred into that of 
the monastery of Saint Germain-Des-Prez, and thence into 
the Royal Library at Paris, where it now is. According to 
Montfaucon, by whom it is particularly described,? it is in 
quarto, and was written in a beautiful round uncial character, 
in the sixth, or at the latest in the seventh century. But the 
accents and spirits have been added by a comparatively recent 
hand. It consists of two hundred and twenty-six leaves of 
vellum, and formerly contained the octateuch (that is the five 
books of Moses, and those of Joshua, Judges, and Ruth), the 
two books of Samuel and the two books of Kings; but it is 
now considerably mutilated by the injuries of time. The 
copyist was totally ignorant of Hebrew, as is evident from 
the following inscription, which he has placed at the begin- 
ning of the book of Genesis ;—Baenoed raex Efesiac, ome early 
averse, Acyot nucguv,—that is, Bapnoed in ebrew, which 
eing interpreted is (or means) the Words of Days, or the 
history of the days, i. e. the history of the six days’ work of 
creation. YThis word BapizeS (Baréseth) is no other than the 
Hebrew word mws 3 (BeREsHITH) in the beginning, which is 
the first word in the book of Genesis. Montfaucon further 
observed that this manuscript contained readings very similar 
to those of the Codex Alexandrinus; and his remark is con- 
firmed by Dr. Holmes, so far as respects the Pentateuch. 

VII. The Coprex Basitiano-Varicanus is the last of the 
MSS. in uncial characters collated by Dr. H. It formerly 
belonged to a monastery in Calabria, whence it was trans- 
ferred by Pietro Memniti, superior of the monks of the order 
of Saint Basil at Rome, into the library of his monastery ; and 
thence it passed into the papal library of the Vatican, where 
it is now numbered 2,106. It is written on vellum, in ob- 
long leaning uncial characters ; and according to Montfaucon 


1 The whole forty-eight embellishments are engraven in the third 
volume of Lambecius’s Commentariorum de augustissima Bibliotheca 
Czsarea-Vindobonensi, libri viii. (Vindobone, 1665—1679, folio, 8 vols.) 
They are also republished in Nesselius’s Breviarum et Supplementurn 
Commentariorum Bibliothecw Czsaree-Vindobonensis (Vindobone, 6 
parts, in 2 vols. folio), vol. i. pp. 55—102. ; and again in the third book or 
volume of Kollarius’s second edition of Lambecius’s Commentarii (Vin- 
dobone, 1766—1782, 8 vols. folio). Montfaucon’s fac-simile of the charac- 
ters (Paleographia Greca, p.194.) has been made familiar to Enelish 
readers, by a portion of it which has been copied by Mr. Astle (on the 
Origin of Writing, plate iii. p.70.); but his engraver is said by Dr. Dibdin 
(Bibliographical Decameron, vol. i. p. xliv.) to have deviated from the 
original, and fo have executed the fac-simile in too heavy a manner. Dr 
p. reel ea giep a ist pea se si of one of the pictures of 
this . in the third volume of his Bibliographical i ian T 
& Prance a Gerinany. i grap and Antiquarian Tour 

2 onorabili et a modum Reverendo, Shute Barrington, LL.D. Epis 
Dunelmensi, Epistola, Complexa Genesin ex Codice Purpired: Atpeuee 
Czsareo-Vindobonensi expressam, et Testamenti Veteris Greci, Versionis 
Septuaginta-viralis cum Variis Lectionibus denuo edendi, Specimen 
Dedit Robertus Holmes, S. T. P. e. Collegio novo, et nupcrrime Publicus 
in Academia Oxoniensi Poetices Prelector. Oxonii, MDCCXCYV. folic 

2 Bibliotheca Coisliniana, olim Seguieriana, folio, Paris, 1772, ; 
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was executed in the ninth century. Dr. Holmes considers it 
to be a manuscript of considerable value and importance, 
which, though*in many respects it corresponds with the other 
MSS. collated by him, yet contains some valuable lections 
which are nowhere else to be found. Onthis account itis to 
be regretted that the Codex Basiliano-Vaticanus is imperfect 
both at the peat and end. 

VIII. The Coprex 'Turicensis is numbered 262 in Dr. Par- 
son’s catalogue of MSS. collated for the book of Psalms, in 
his continuation of the magnificent edition of the Septuagint 
commenced by the late Rev. Dr. Holmes. It is a quarto 
manuscript of the book of Psalms, the writing of which 
proves it to have been executed at least in the eleventh cen- 
tury, if not much earlier; and consists of two hundred and 
twenty-two leaves of extremely thin purple vellum; and the 
silver characters and golden initial letters are in many parts 
so decayed by the consuming hand of time, as to be with 
difficulty legible. ‘The portions of the Psalms wanting in 
this MS. are Psal. ii xxv.; xxx. 1.—xxxvi. 20.; xli. 5.— 
xiii. 2.5 lvili. 13.—lix. 4.; Ixiv. 11. lxxi. 4. 5 xcii. 3.—xciii. 
7.5 and xevi. 12.—xevii. 8. Several of the ancient ecclesi- 
astical hymns, which form part of this MS., are also muti- 
lated. It is, however, consolatory to know that those portions 
of the Psalms which are deficient in the Codices Alexandri- 
nus and Vaticanus may be supplied from the Codex Turi- 
censis :! and this circumstance, it should seem, occasioned 
the generally accurate traveller, Mr. Coxe (whose error has 
been implicitly copied by succeeding writers) to state that the 
MS. here described once formed part of the Codex Vati- 
eanus.2 


§ 4. ACCOUNT OF THE PRINCIPAL MANUSCRIPTS CONTAINING THE 
NEW TESTAMENT, ENTIRE OR IN PART, WHICH HAVE BEEN 
USED IN CRITICAL EDITIONS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Tue autographs, or manuscripts of the New Testament, 
which were written either by the apostles themselves, or by 
amanuenses under their immediate inspection,’ have long 


since perished; and we have no information whatever con- | 


cerning their history. The pretended autograph of St. 
Mark’s Gospel at Venice is now known to be nothing more 
than a copy of the Latin version,‘ and no existing manu- 
scripts of the New Testament can be traced higher than the 
fourth century ; and most of them are of still later date. 
Some contain the whole of the New Testament ; others com- 
prise particular books or fragments of books; and there are 
several which contain, not whole books arranged according 
to their usual order, but detached portions or lessons (ava- 
yarus), appointed to be read on certain days in the ee ser- 
vice of the Christian church ; from which again whole books 
have been put together. These are called Lectionaria, and 
are of two sorts: 1. Evangelisteria, containing lessons from 
the four Gospels ; and, 2. Apostolos, comprising lessons from 
the Acts and Epistles, and sometimes only the Epistles 
themselves. When a manuscript contains both parts, Mi- 
chaelis says that it is called Apostolo-Evangelion. Forty-six 
Eyangelisteria were collated by Griesbach for the four Gos- 
pels of his edition of the New Testament; and seven Lec- 
tionaria or Apostoli, forthe Acts and Epistles. Some manu- 
scripts, again, have not only the Greek text, but are 
accompanied with a version, which is either interlined, or in 
a parallel column; these are called Codices Bilingues. The 

eatest number is in Greek and Latin; and the Latin version 
is, in general, one of those which existed before the time of 
Jerome. As there are extant Syriac-Arabic and Gothic-Latin 
manuscripts, Michaelis thinks it probable that there formerly 
existed Greek-Syriac, Greek-Gothic, and other manuscripts 


Codex Turicensis is abridged from 
Cardinal Quirini, and en- 
Greco Psalmorum Libro, 


1 The preceding description of the 
Professor Breitinger’s scarce tract, addressed to 
titled, ‘‘De antiquissimo Turicensis Bibliothece 
Epistola. Turici. 1748.” 4to. : 

2 See Coxe’s Travels in Switzerland, in Pinkerton’s Collection of 
Voyages and Travels, vol. vi. p. 672. 4to. 

2 Saint Paul dictated most of his epistle to amanuenses ; but, to prevent 
the circulation of spurious letters, he wrote the concluding benediction 
with his own hand. Compare Rom. xvi. 22, Gal. vi. 11. and 2 Thess. iii. 17, 
18. with 1 Cor. xvi. 21. 

4 See vol. ii. p.305, and note 9. be 

8 Griesbach, Proleg. ad Nov Test. tom. i. pp. exix—cxxil. In the second 
volume of his Symbol Critice (pp. 3—30.) Dr. G. has descrioed eleven 
important Evangelisteria, which had either been not collated before, or 
were newly exatnined and collated by bimself. Michaelis, vol. ii. part i. 

p. 161—163. part il. 639, 640. The Rev. Dr. Dibdin C 

vangelisterium, and has given fac-similes of its ornaments, in the first 
volume of bis Hiidiaginphice Decameron, pp. xcii-xeciv. This precious 
manuscript is supposed to have been written at the close of the eleventh, 
or early in the thirteenth century. The illuminations are executed with 
singular beauty and delicacy, 
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of that kind, in which the original and some version were 
written together.® Where a transcriber, instead of copying 
from one and the same ancient manuscript, selects from seve- 
ral those readings which appear to him to be the best, the 
manuscript so transcribed is termed a Codex Criticus, 


i. Manuscripts written in Uncial or Capital Letters.” 


_ L—A.* The Copex ALexanprinus. See a description 01 
it among the manuscripts containing the Old and New Tes- 
taments in Greek, pp. 222—224, supra. Except in the four 
Gospels (the copyist of which followed a manuscript of the 
Constantinopolitan Recension), this manuscript is considered 
the standard MS. of the Alexandrine Recension. 

I].—B. The Covex Vaticanus. It is described in pp. 224 
—-226. Dr. Scholz refers it to the Alexandrine Recension, 
exceptin the Gospel of St. Matthew, in which there are many 
additions not found in other manuscripts of this family. 

TI.—C. The Copzx Epuremi, or Copex Reetus, 1905, 
(at present 9.) is an invaluable Codex Rescriptus, written on 
vellum, and is of very high antiquity. The first part of this 
manuscript contains several Greek works of Ephrem the 
he written towards the close of the twelfth, or perhaps 
of the thirteenth century, over some more ancient writings 
which had been erased, though the traces are still visible, and 
in most places legible. These more ancient writings appear 
to have contained the Septuagint version of the Old Testa- 
ment (considerable fragments of which are still extant), and 
the entire New Testament. Both were originally written 
continuously; but they were so completely intermingled, 
inverted, or transposed, by the unknown later copyists of 
Ephrem’s treatises, as to render these venerable remains of 
Scripture almost useless. The chasms in the New Testa- 
ment are very numerous. They are specified by Wetstein, 
from whom they have been copied by Michaelis and Gries- 
bach. The text is not divided into columns; the uncial 
characters are larger than those of the Codex Alexandrinus, 
without accents, and the words are not divided. There are 
large initial letters at the beginning of each section; and the 
text is sometimes divided into articles, not much larger than 
our verses. A small cross indicates the end of a division; a 
full point below a letter is equivalent to a comma, and in the 
middle to a semicolon. 'The Gospels follow the divisions of 
Ammonius, and also have the wrau, & prima manu ; the sec- 
tions of the epistles sometimes agree with the avazveces or 
lessons occurring in the MSS. which are known to have been 
written in Egypt. The titles and subscriptions to the seve- 
ral books are very brief, without any of the additions which 
are sometimes found in the Codex Alexandrinus. The Codex 
Ephremi exhibits the text of the Alexandrine. Recension in 
its greatest purity, and numerous other indications of its 
Egyptian origin. In this 2 aa the disputed verse, 
J digs y. 4., is written, not in the text, but as a marginal scho- 
lion. Wetstein conjectured, that this was one of the manu- 
scripts that were collated at Alexandria in 616 with the new 
Syriac version ; but of this there 1s no evidence. From a 
marginal note to Heb. viii. 7. the same critic also ar ed, that 
it was written before the institution of the feast of the Virgin 
Mary; that is, before the year 542, But his arguments are 
not considered as wholly decisive by Michaelis, who onl 
asserts its great antiquity in general terms. Bishop Mars 

ronounces it to be at least as ancient as the seventh century ; 
rofessor Hug considers it to be even older than the Codex 
Alexandrinus ; and Dr. Scholz refers it, with much probabi- 
lity, to the sixth century. The readings of the Codex Ephre- 
mi, like those of all other very ancient manuscripts, are in 
favour of the Latin; but there is no satisfactory evidence that 


€ Introduction to the New Test. vol. ii. parti. p. 164. 

1 ae following catalogue of Manuscript Letters of the Alphabet, A. to 
U. and X. denote the references made by Wetstein, Griesbach, and Scholz, 
in their respective critical editions of the New Testament, to the manu- 
scripts described in this catalogue. The letters V. W. Y. Z. I. and 4. de- 
note the references made by Scholz alone. Where no authorities are 
specified for particular manuscripts, in order to avoid the unnecessary 
multiplication of references, it is proper to state that this catalogue of 
manuscripts has been drawn up from a careful examination of the Pro- 
lecomena of Dr. Mill, Wetstein, Griesbach, and Scholz, from Griesbach’s 
Symbol Critic, from Hug’s Introduction to the New Testament, and 
from Michaelis’s Chapter on “the Manuscripts that have been usec m 
Editions of the Greek Testament,” with Bishop Marsh’s supplementary 
‘Annotations, which collectively form the greater part of the second 
volume of Michaelis’s Introduction to the New Testament. pie 

8 Catalogus Codicum Manuscriptorum Bibliothece Regie, tom. li. P. 4 
In pp. 3--5., the compiler of the Catalogue [M. Anicet Mellot] has given vi 
index of the several passages of the Old and New Testament res ore Lc 
their proper order, with references to the leaves of the mane Ww. aS 
they are actually to be found. Montfaucon (Paleographia poet PP. 21% 
214:) has givena fac-simile of this manuscript, which Professor ug say 
is not equal in point of elegance to the original manuscript. 
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it has been corrupted from the Latin version. It has been, 


altered by a critical collator, who, according to Griesbach, 
Inust have lived many years after the time when the manu- 
script was written, srt who probably erased many of the 
ancient readings. Kuster was the first who procured extracts 
from this manuscript for his edition of Dr. Mill’s Greek Tes- 
tament. Wetstein has collated it with ary eal accuracy ; 
and the numerous readings he has quoted from it greatly 
enhance the value of his edition. 


-ANEBHEICTOO POC 


KAIKAGICANTOCA YTOY' tT POCHAGONAY TOO 


Tow —. 


OIMAOHTAIAY TOY: KAIANOIZACT OCTOMAAY TOY 
*‘MAKATIOION TOOXONTNI OTIAY TOONGCTIN 


GALAAZENAY TOYCAErOON 
HBACIAGIATONOY PANN 


AMNAGTOYCOXAOYC 


Pa al 


Ssh 


t represents the first three verses of the fifth chapter of 
Saint Matthew’s Gospel, which are copied from Dr. Kipling’s 
fac-simile edition of the Codex Bez, published at Cam- 
bridge in 1793, of which an account is given in the Bibliogra- 
piigat Appendix to the second volume. We have placed the 

atin under the Greek, in order to bring the whole within the 
compass of an octavo page. The following is a literal Eng- 
ish version of this fac-simile :— 


KS 


Spu, for spirirv. 


ACCOUNT OF ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS, 


(Pant ] Caay. Ti 


IV.—D. The Copex Brza, also called the Consx Canra 
BRIGIENSIS, is a Greek and Latin manuscript, containing the 
four Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles. Jt is deposited 
in the publia library of the University of Cambridge, to which 
it was presented by the celebrated Theodore Beza, in the year 
1581. Of this manuscript, which is written on vellum, in 
quarto, without accents or marks of aspiration, or spaces 
ida the words, the following fac-simile will convey an 
idea. 


Erseden Teco ACCESSERUNTACEUM 
discipulierus Gra PreRieNsoSsuum 


docunreosdicens 
DEATIPAUPERESSPU:QUONIAGUPSORUMeST 


UIdENSAUTEMTURDAS-ASCENCITINMON TEM 
RECNUMCAECLORUM 


Matt. V. 1—3. 


ANDSEEINGTHEMULTITUDESHEWENTUPINTOAMOUNTAIN 
ANDWHENHEWASSETDOWN:CAMETOHIM 
HISDISCIPLES:A NDOPENINGHISMOUTH 
HETAUGHTTHEMSAYING 


BLESSEDARETHEPOORINSPT:FORTHEIRSIS 
THEKINGDOMOFHEAVEN. 


t Contracted for Sper. The Greek ig IINI, INEYMATI; andthe Latin 
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Sixty-six leaves of this manuscript are much torn and muti- 
jJated, and ten of them have been supplied by a later transcriber. 
‘The Codex-Beze is noted with the letter D. by Wetstein 
Griesbach, and Scholz. In the Greek it is defective, from the 
beginning to Matt. i. 20., and in the Latin to Matt. i. 12. In 
the Latin it has likewise the following chasms, viz. Matt. vi 
20.—ix. 2.3; Matt. xxvii. 1—12.; John i. 16.—ii. 26. ; ‘Acts 
Vili. 29.—x. 14.3 xxii. 10—20.; and from xxii. 29. to the 
end. The Gospels are arranged in the usual order of the 
Latin manuscripts, Matthew, John, Luke, Mark. It hasa 
considerable number of corrections, some of which have been 
noticed by Dr. Griesbach ; and some of the pages, containing 
Matt. iii. 8—16. John xviii. 13.—xx. 13. and Mark xv. to 
the end, are written by a later hand, which Wetstein refers to 
the tenth century, but Griesbach to the twelfth. The Latin 
version is that which was in use before the time of Jerome, 
and is usually called the Old Italic or Ante-Hieronymian 
version. In the margin of the Greek part of the manuscript 
there are inserted the Ammonian sections, evidently by a later 
hand; and the words 2pyn, rerce, nar reps, wd o]une, are occasion- 
ally interspersed, indicating the beginning and end of the 
Aveyoouare, or lessons readin the church. ‘The subjects dis- 
cussed in the Gospels are sometimes written in the margin, 
sometimes at the top of the page. But all these notations are 
manifestly the work of several persons and of different ages. 
The date of this manuscript has been much contested. 
Those critics who give it the least antiquity, assign it to the 
sixth or seventh century. Wetstein supposed it to be of the 
fifth century. Michaelis was of opinion, that of all the manu- 
scripts now extant, this is the most ancient. Dr. Kipling, the 
editor of the Cambridge fac-simile, thought it much older than 
the Alexandrian manuscript, and that it must have been writ- 
ten in the second century. On comparing it with Greek in- 
scriptions of different ages, Bishop arsh is of opinion that 
it cannot have been written later than the sixth century, and 
that it may have been written even two or three centuries 
earlier; and he finally considers it prior to all the manuscripts 
extant, except the Codex Vaticanus, and refers it to the fifth 
century, which, perhaps, is the true date, if an opinion may 
be hazarded where so much uncertainty prevails. 
Wetstein was of opinion, from eleven coincidences which 
he thought he had discovered, that this was the identical 
manuscript collated at Alexandria in 616, for the Philoxenian 
or later Syriac version of the New Testament; but this is a 
roundless supposition. It is, however, worthy of remark, 
that many of the readings by which the Codex Beze is dis- 
tinguished are found in the Syriac, Coptic, Sahidic, and in 
the margin of the Philoxenian-Syriac version. As the read- 
ings of this manuscript frequently agree with the Latin ver- 
sions before the time of St. Jerome, and with the Vulgate or 
resent Latin translation, Wetstein was of opinion that the 
reek text was altered from the Latin version, or, in other 
words, that the writer of the Codex Beze departed from the 
lections of the Greek manuscript or manuscripts whence he 
copied, and introduced in their stead, from some Latin ver- 
sion, readings which were warranted by no Greek manuscript. 
This charge Semler, Michaelis, Griesbach, and Bishop Marsh 
have endeavoured to refute; and their verdict has been gene- 
rally received. Matthzi, however, revived the charge of 
Wetstein, and considered the text as extremely Spey and 
suspected that some Latin monk, who was but indifferently 
skilled in Greek, wrote in the margin of his New Testament 
various passages from the Greek and Latin fathers, which 
seemed to refer to particular passages. He further thought 
that this monk ia noted the differences occurring In some 
Greek and Latin manuscripts of the New ‘Testament, and 
added parallel passages of Scripture; and that from this far- 
rago either the monk himself, or some other person, manufac- 
tured his text (whether foolishly or fraudulently is uncertain), f in ; M ; 
of which the Codex Beze is a copy. But this suspucion of | respective editions of the Greek ‘Testament. Sabatier sup- 
Matthei has been little regarded in Cae te where he in- | poses it to have been written In the sixth century ; Montfau- 
curred the antipathy of the most eminent bi lical critics, by | con places it in the seventh century ; Griesbach thinks it was 
vilifying the sources of various readings from which he had | written in the sixth or seventh century, and Hug, in the 
it not in his power to draw, when_he began to publish his eighth century. This manuscript 1s written on vellum in 
edition of the New Testament; giving to the Codex Beze, uncial characters, and with accents and marks of aspiration 
the Codex Claroniontanus (noticed in pp. 931, 232. infra), | added by another hand, but of great antiquity. a aie 
and other manuscripts of un uestionable antiquity, the appel- | tains the Epistle to the Hebrews, which has been adae 7 
lation of Editio Scurrilis.' ‘Bishop Middleton considers the | a later hand, it is supposed to have been a dal ae wes 
judgment of Michaelis as approximating very neat to the | of Europe. Dr. Mill contended that, the Codex nag 
truth, and has given a collation of numerous passages of the | tanus was the second part of the Codex een deat 
received text with the Codex Beze; and the result of his | opinion has been confuted by Wetstein, who has sno } 
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examination, which does not admit of abridgment, is, that the 
Codex Beze, though a most venerable remain of antiquity, 
is not to be considered, in a critical view, as of much authoe 
rity. He accounts for the goodness of its readings, consi- 
dered with regard to the sense, by the natural supposition of 
the great antiquity of the manuscript, which was the basis 
of the Codex Beze; but while its Latinizing is admitted, he 
contends that we have no reason to infer that its readings, con- 
sidered in the same light, are therefore faulty. The learned 
prelate concludes with subscribing to the opinion of Matthei 
somewhat modified. He believes that no fraud was intended ; 
but only that the critical possessor of the basis filled its mar- 
gin with glosses and readings chiefly from the Latin, being a 
Christian of the Western Church 5 and that the whole collec- 
tion of Latin passages was translated into Greek, and substi- 
tuted in the text by some one who hada high opinion of their 
value, and who was better skilled in caligraphy than in the 
Greek and Latin languages.2 The arguments and evidences 
adduced by Bishop Middleton, we Tee: are by many, at 
least in England, considered so conclusive, that, though the 
antiquity of the manuscript is fully admitted, yet it must be 
deemed a Latinizing manuscript, and, consequently, is of com- 
paratively little critical value. 

_ At the time Beza presented this manuscript to the univer- 
sity of Cambridge, it had been in his possession about nine- 
teen years ; and in his letter to that learned body, he says, 
that it was found in the monastery of Saint Irenzeus at Lyons, 
where it had lain concealed for a long time. But how it 
came there, and in what place it was written, are questions 
concerning which nothing certain is known. The most 
generally received opinion is, that it was written in the west 
of Europe. 

The Cambridge manuscript has been repeatedly. collated 
by critical editors of the New Testament. Robert Stephens 
made extracts from it, though with no great accuracy, under 
the title of Codex 8, for his edition of the Greek Testament, 
of 1550; as Beza also did for his own edition published in 
1582. Since it was sent to the university of Cambridge, it 
has been more accurately collated by Junius, whose extracts 
were used by Curcellets and Father Morin, A fourth and 
more accurate collation of it was made, at the suggestion of 
Archbishop Usher, and the extracts were inserted in the 
sixth volume of the London Polyglott, edited by Bishop 
Walton. Dr. Mill collated it a fifth and sixth time}; but tha 
his extracts are frequently defective, and sometimes erroneous, 
appears from comparing them with Wetstein’s New Testa- 
ment, and from a new collation which was made, about the 
year 1733, by Mr. Dickenson of Saint John’s College, which 
is now preserved in the library of Jesus’ College, where it 
is marked 0, ©, 2. Wetstein’s extracts are also very incorrect, 
as appears from comparing them with the manuscript itself. 

A splendid fac-simile of the Codex Beze was published 
by the Rev. Dr. Kipling at Cambridge, under the patronage 
and at the expense of the university, in 1793, in 2 vols. atlas 
folio. Dr. Harwood regulated the text of the Gospels and 
Acts, in his edition of the Greek Testament, chiefly accord- 
ing to the readings of the Codex Bez; which was so highly 
valued by the learned but eccentric divine, Whiston, that in 
his “Primitive New Testament in En lish’? (8vo. Stam- 
ford and London, 1745), he has translated the four Gospels 
and Acts literally from this manuscript. Dr. A, Clarke, in 
his Commentary on the New Testament, has paid very par- 
ticular attention to the readings of the Codex Bezw. 

V. The Copex CLAROMONTANUS, OF Reeius 2245., is a 
Greck-Latin manuscript of St. Paul’s Epistles found in the 
monastery of Clermont, in the diocese of Beauvais, and 
used by “ii together with the Codex Cantabrigiensis, in 

reparing his edition of the New Testament. It is noted 
D. re Wetstein and Griesbach in the second volumes of their 


























































« Bishop Marsh's Lectures, part ii. pp. 39, 31. 2 Bishop Middleton on the Greek Article, pp 677—6%8., first edition. 
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the former is by no means connected with the latter, as ap- 
pears from the difference of their form, their orthography, 
and the nature of the vellum on which they are written. 
Bishop Marsh adds, on the authority of a gentleman who had 
examined both manuscripts, that the Codex Claromontanus 
contains only twenty-one lines in each page, while the Cam- 
bridge manuscript contains thirty-three lines in a page; the 
abbreviations in the two manuscripts are also different. The 
Codex Claromontanus, like other Greek-Latin manuscripts, 
has been accused of having a Greek text, that has been 
altered from the Latin; but this charge has been satisfacto- 
rily refuted by Dr. Semler. The migrations of this manu- 
script are somewhat remarkable. From the hands of Beza 
it went into the Putean library, which derived its name from 
the family of De Puy. Jacques De Puy, who was librarian 
to the king of France, and died in 1656, bequeathed it, to- 

ether with his other manuscripts, to the Royal Library at 

aris, where it is now preserved, and at present is marked 
107. According to the accounts of Wetstein and Sabatier, 
thirty-six leaves were cut out of it at the beginning of the 
last century (it is supposed by John Aymon, a notorious lite- 
rary thief of that time), and were sold in England; but they 
were sent back by the earl of Oxford in 1729. The manu- 
script, therefore, is once more complete, as the covering onl 
is wanting in which the stolen sheets had been enclosed, 
which is Tepe in the British Museum, and filled with the 
letters that passed on the occasion, as a monument of this 
infamous theft. 

VI.—E. The Coprx Bastteensis, B. VI. 21. (noted by 
Dr. Mill, B. 1.,and by Bengel Bas ), is a manuscript of the 
four Gospels, written in uncial letters, in the eighth or (more 
probably) ninth century. It is mutilated in Luke i. 69.—ii. 
4,, ili. 4—15., xii. 58.—xiii. 12., xv. 8—20.3 and xxiv. 47. 
to the end of the Gospels; but the chasms in Luke i. 69.— 
ii. 4., xii. 58.—xiili. 12., and xv. 8—20. have been filled up 
byalater hand. This manuscript was not used by Erasmus ; 
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but 1t was collated by Samuel Battier for Dr. Mill, who 

highly valued it; by Iselin, for Bengel’s edition of the New 

Testament; and by Wetstein, who has given its readings In 

aloe ep whence they have been adopted by Griesbach and 
cholz. 

VII. The Coprex Lavupranus 3., as it is cited by Dr. Mill, 
but noted by the letter E. by Wetstein and * E. by Gries- 
bach in their catalogues of manuscripts of the Acts of the 
Apostles, derives its appellation from Archbishop Laud, who 
gave this among many other precious manuscripts to the 
university of Oxford, in whose noble library it is now pre- 
served. It is a Greek-Latin manuscript of the Acts of the 
Apostles, in which the Latin text is one of those versions 
iol differ from Jerome’s edition, having been altered from 
the particular Greek text of this manuscript. It is defective 
from chap. xxvi. 29. to Xxvill. 26. 

This manuscript is erroneously supposed to have been the 
identical book used by the venerable Bede in the seventh cen- 
tury, because it has all those irregular readings which, in his 
Commentaries on the Acts, he says were in jus book; and no 
other manuscript is now found to have them. There is an 
extraordinary coincidence between it and the old Syriae ver- 
sion of the Acts of the Apostles. Wetstein conjectures, from 
an edict of a Sardinian prince, Flavius Pancratius, written at 
the end of this manuscript, and from several other circum- 
stances, that it was written in Sardinia in the seventh cen- 
tury. ‘To this conjecture Michaelis is disposed to accede, 
though Dr. Woide supposed it to have been written in the 
East, because its orthography has several properties observa- 
ble in the Codex Alexandrinus. But as these peculiarities 
are also found in other very ancient manuscripts, Bishop 
Marsh considers them as insufficient to warrant the inference, 
especially when we reflect on the great improbability that a 
Greek manuscript written in the East should be accompanied 
with a Latin translation. It will be seen from the annexed 
fac-simile, ; 


~ 


ASiLLe are Ox cEpH 


UIRI 
EKWURES 
EU’ parv RES 
AULLOITE 
seus 
GLORIAG 
ujsus EST 
pxeeRi 
NOST’RO 
Abpah ae 


which represents the chief part of Acts vii. 2. i 

Latin translation, contrary ion the usual eee oe 
Greek-Latin manuscripts, occupies the first column of the 
page. Only one word (or at the utmost, two or three words 
an | that but seldom) is written in a line, and in uncial or 
capital letters; and they are so written that each Latin word 
is always opposite to the correspondent Greek word. Hence 
it is evident, that the manuscript was written for the use of ‘a 


ANAYEG 
AAGAMOI 
KAIN ATEPEG 
AINOYCATE 
oec 
THGXA0 SHC 
wDPpeH 
TOD rps 
HMo wn 
ABPAAM 


person who was not well skilled in both languages, an. 

the Latin occupies the first column, this cieinee ane io : 
additional evidence that it was written in the West of Eu- 
rope, where Latin only was spoken. For the satisfaction of 
the E nglish ies ak verse _ question is subjoined in com- 
mon Roman and Greek capitals, with the correspondino lite- 
ral English in a third column ia ponding lite 
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AD ILLE AIT Oak EOH AND HE SAID 
UIRI ANAPES MEN 
FRATRES_- AAEAGOI BRETHREN 

ET PATRES KAI TIATEPES AND FATHERS 
AUDITE AKOYSATE HEARKEN 
DEUS O es THE GD 
GLORL& THE AOZHE OF GLORY 
UISUS EST QOH APPEARED 
PATRI TOTPI UNTO THE FTHER 
NOSTRO HMON OF US 
ABRAHAE. ABPAAM. ABRAHAM. 


With regard to the date.of this manuscript ;—Mr. Astle 
refers it to the beginning of the fifth century; Griesbach to 
the seventh or eighth; and Mr. Hearne to the eighth cen- 
tury. But from the shape of the letters and other circum- 
stances, Bishop Marsh pronounces it to be less ancient than 
the Codex Bezz, which was written in the fifth century. 
Probably the end of the sixth or the former part of the seventh 
century may be assigned as the date of the Codex Laudianus 3. 
This manuscript is of great value: Michaelis pronounces it to 
be indispensable to every man who would examine the impor- 
tant question, whether the Codices Greco-Latini have been 
corrupted from the Latin, and adds, that it was this manuscript 
which convinced him that this charge is without foundation.! 

VIIL.—*K., in Griesbach’s catalogue of manuscripts of 
Saint Paul’s Epistles, and E. 2. in the second volume of 
Wetstein’s edition of the New Testament, is the Coprex San 
GerManensis, a Greek-Latin manuscript of Saint Paul’s 
Epistles, written in the seventh century, in uncial letters, and 
with accents and marks of aspiration, a prima manu. It has 
been generally supposed to be a mere copy of the Codex 
Claromontanus (described in pp. 231, 232.) ; but this opinion 
is questioned by Dr. Semler, in his critical examination of 
this manuscript, who has produced many examples, from 
which it appears that if the transcriber of it actually had the 
Clermont MS. before him, he must at least have selected 
various readings from other manuscripts. Bishop Marsh, 
therefore, considers the San-Germanensis as a kind of Codex 
Eclecticus, in writing which the Clermont MS. was principally 
but not at all times consulted. The manuscript now under 
‘ consideration takes its name from the monastery of St. Ger- 
main-des-Prez, in Paris, in whose library it was formerly pre- 
served. Dr. Mill first procured extracts from it, for his edi- 
tion of the New Testament, where it is noted by the abbre- 
viation Ger. for Germanensis. 

According to Montfaucon, there is also extant another more 
ancient Codex San-Germanensis of Saint Paul’s Epistles, 
which has never been collated. It is a fragment, containing 
only thirteen leaves; and is supposed to be as ancient as the 
fifth century? : : 

1X.—F., in Wetstein’s, Griesbach’s, and Scholz’s notations 
of manuscripts, is the Copex Borteui, so called from its 
former possessor, John Boreel, who was ambassador at the 
court of | London, in the reign of James I. Shortly after the 
death of Boreel in 1629, an unknown scholar collated the 

ospels of Matthew and Mark, and the first ten chapters of 
es Gospel; which collation was communicated to Wet- 
stein by Isaac Verburgius. It follows the Constantinopoli- 
tan recension. After it had been lost for a century, this 
manuscript was exhibited by Professor Heringa at a meeting 
of the associates of the third class of the Royal Belgian In- 
stitute, on the 26th of April, 1830.% i 

X.—F., in Wetstein’s and Griesbach’s notation of Manu- 
scripts of Saint Paul’s Epistles, is the Copzx AvGIENsIs, a 
Greek-Latin manuscript of the Pauline Epistles. It derives 
its name from the monastery of Augia major, at Rheinau, to 
which it belonged in the fifteenth century. After pore 
through various hands, it was purchased by the celebrate 
critic, Dr. Richard Bentley, in 1718; and in 1787, on the 
death of the younger Bentley, it was deposited in the library 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. This- manuscript is defec- 


1 Griesbach, Symb. Crit. tom. ii. pp. 181—183. Michaelis, vol. ii. parti. 
pp. 269—274. part ii. pp. 747, 748. Dr. Woide, Prefat. ad Cod. Alexandr. 
p. xxvi.—xxviii. §§76—81. Astle on the Origin of Mba p. 76, 2d edit. 
(From this work our fac-simile is copied.) The Greek and Latin text of the 
Codex barnes be 4 printed at Oxford in 8vo. in 1715, by the celebrated 
antiquary, Thomas Hearne. Be f 

2 gnipucon’s Bibliotheca Bibliothecarum, tom. ii. p. 1041. In his Pale- 
ographia Graca, he has given a fac-simile of the Greek and Latin charao- 
ters of the Codex San-Germanensis. Another fac-simile of them is given 
by Blanchini, in his Evangeliarium Quadruplex, vol. i- in the last of the 
plates annexed to p. 533. 

3 Dr. Lotze’s edition of Wetstein’s Prolegomena, p: 51. note (a). Rot- 
terdam, 1831. 
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tive from the beginning to Rom. ii. 8., and the epistle to the 
Hebrews is found only in the Latin version. ug assigns 
it to the latter half of the ninth, or to the tenth century, and 
Michaelis, to the ninth century, which (Bishop Marsh re- 
marks) is the utmost that can be allowed to its antiquity, 
The Greek text is written in uncial letters without accents, 
and the Latin in Anglo-Saxon characters : it has been collated 
by Wetstein. In many respects it coincides with the Codex 

oemerianus, and belongs to the Alexandrine Recension. 
The words Xpiorec (Christ), and Incws (Jesus), are not abbre- 


viated by XC and IC, as in the common manuscripts, but by 
XPC and IHC, as in the Codex Beze. 

X1I.—G., in Griesbach’s notation of manuscripts of Saint 
Paul’s Epistles, is the Coprx Borrnertanus, which derives 
its name from Dr. C. F. Boerner, to whom it formerly be- 
longed; it is now deposited in the royal library at Dresden. 
It contains St. Paul’s Epistles, with the exception of that to 
the Hebrews, which was formerly rejected by the church of 
Rome; and it is written in Greek and Latin, the Latin or old 
Ante-Hieronymian version being interlined between the 
Greek, and written over the text, of which it is a translation. 
Semler supposed that the Latin was written since the Greek, 
but Professor Matthzi, who published a copy of this manu 
script, suggests that the uniformity of the ee and 
similarity in the colour of the ink, evince that both the Greek 
and Latin texts proceeded from the same transcriber. It 
frequently agrees with the Codex Claromontanus. The time 
when this manuscript was written has not been determined 
with precision. That it is ancient, appears (says Michaelis) 
from the form of the characters, and the absence of accents 
and marks of aspiration. It seems to have been written in 
an age when the transition was making from uncial to small 
characters; and from the correspondence of the letters 7, s, 
and f, in the Latin version to that form which is found in the 
Anglo-Saxon alphabet, Bishop Marsh infers, that this manu- 
seript was written in the west of Europe, and probably 
between the eighth and tenth centuries. Kuster, who first 
collated this manuscript, supposed it to be British; Doeder- 
lein, Irish. The learned reviewer of Matthei’s edition of 
this manuscript, in the Jena Literary Gazette, decides that it 
could only be written in Germany or France; because in the 
margin many passages are noted contra yddioxzanov, apparently 
because they are contradictory to the opinion of Gottschalk, 
a celebrated monk, who disputed concerning predestination 
in the ninth century, but whose tenets excited little attention 
except in those two countries. The writer in question thinks 
it probable that this manuscript was written by Johannes 
Scotus, who lived at the court of Charles the Bald, king of 
France, and was the most celebrated opponent of Gottschalk. 
The manuscript, however, could not have been written later 
than the ninth century; for in the beginning of the tenth, 
Gottschalk’s dispute had lost all its importance. Griesbach 
and Hug accordingly refer the Codex Boernerianus to the 
ninth or tenth century. There is a transcript of this MS. in 
the library of Trinity College, Cambridge, among the books 
and manuscripts that were left by Dr. Bentley, who probably 

rocured it for his intended edition of the Greek Testament. 
Drofeasct Matthei published a copy of this manuscript at 
Meissen in Saxony, in 1791, in quarto, which was reprinted 
at the same place in 1818, also in quarto.* 

X1I.—*G. of Griesbach’s notation, and G. according to 
Wetstein’s and Dr. Scholz’s notations, is the Coprex Har- 
LEIANUS 5684., in the British Museum, formerly cited as 
Codex Wolfii A. Its first possessor was Erasmus Seidel 
who brought this and the following manuscript from the 
Kast. After his death both manuscripts were purchased by 
La Croze; by whom they were resented to J. C. Wolff, of 
Hamburgh. The latter collated them, and published his 
collations in the third volume of his Anecdota Greca, p. 48. 
et seq. Michaelis refers the Codex Harleianus 5684. to the 
eighth century, but Scholz dates it in the eleventh century. 
Griesbach thinks it scarcely more ancient than the twelfth 
century. It is written on vellum, in quarto, with accents 
and spirits, and has the following chasms, viz. Matt. i. 1. to 
vi. 6., vii. 25. to viii. 9., vill. 23. to ix. 2., xxviii. 18. to Mark 
i. 13., Mark i. 32. to ii. 4, and xiv. 19—25. Luke i. 1—13. 
y. 4. to Vii. 3., Vili. 46. to ix. 5., xi. 27—41. and xxiv. 41. to 
the end of Saint Luke’s Gospel; John xvii. 5—19., and xix. 





































« Kuster’s preface to his edition of Mill’s Greek Testament, sub finem. 
Michaelis, vol. ii. part. i. pp. 225—227. part ii. pp. 672—677. Jena. Algemeine 
Literatur Zeitung, as abridged in the Analytical Review for 1793, vol xvii. 
p. 231. Hug’s Introduction, vol. i. pp. 
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4—27. The text agrees with that of the Constantinepolitay 
recension, though it has some readings which are common‘to 
t d Yine recension. 

a The Copex Worrt B. was also brought from 
the East by Seidel ; it is written on vellum, in quarto, sc es 
of the eleventh century. It contains the four Gospels, w La ; 
however, are mutilated in the following passages, VIZ. | oe 
i. J. to xv. 30., xxv. 3. to xxvi. 3. Mark xv. 44. to xv. ws, 
Luke v. 18—33., vi. 8—23., x. 2—19., John ix. 30. to x. 25., 
xviii. 2--25.and xx. 12—25. It follows the Constantinopo- 
litan family, but it has many readings in common with the 

i on. ‘ 

STV AHL, in Griesbach’s notation of manuscripts of 
Saint Paul’s Epistles, is the Copex CorsLiNianus, a very 
beautiful manuscript of the fifth or sixth century, according 
to Montfaucon; but Griesbach assigns It to the seventh cen- 
tury. It contains fragments of Saint Paul’s Epistles, written 
in uncial characters, with accents ; and was formerly kept at 
mount Athos, where it was applied, as old parchment, to the 
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binding of other books, in the year 1218 ; as appears ina note 
of the book to the binding of which it was app ied.! 

XV.—L The Copex Corrontanus (Titus C. XV.), pres 
served in the Cottonian Library in the British Museum, Is a 
most precious fragment of the four Gospels, written In abe 
letters on a faded purple ground. It is one of the oldest (i 
not the most ancient) manuscripts of any part of the New 
Testament that is extant; and contains, 


(1.) Part of Saint Matthew’s Gospel, beginning at Chapter 
XXVI. v. 57. and ending with v. 65. of the same Chapter. 

(2.) Part of the same Gospel, beginning at Chapter XXVIL. 
v. 26. and ending with v. 34. of the same Chapter. 

(3.) Part of Saint John’s Gospel, beginning at Chapter XIV 
v. 2. and ending with v. 10. of the same Chapter. 

(4.) Part of the same Gospel, beginning at Chapter XV. v. 
15. and ending with v. 22. of the same Chapter. 


The subjoined engraving is a fac-simile of the Greek Text 
of John xiv. 6. 
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from this manuel of which the following is a representa- | 5149.), a manuscript of the four Gospels, brought from tne 


tion in ordinary Greek characters, 
literal English version. 


Asretartaois SAITHUNTOHIMIs 
EIQEIMEIHO JAMTHEW 

AOSK ATH AAH AYANDTHETRU 
@IAK AIHZOH THANDTHELIFE 
OYAISEPXET ar NOMANCOMETu 
IIPOSTONIITPA UNTOTHEFTHr 
EIMHAIEMOy BUTBY Mr 


The words JHZOY= (Jesus), CEOS (God), KrP10X (Lord), 
yIOS ee and SQTHP (Seviour), are written in letters of 
Folds the first three with contractions similar to those in the 

odex Alexandrinus, and Codex Beze. This precious frag- 
ment is generally acknowledged to have been executed at the 
end of the fourth, or at the latest in the beginning of the fifth 
century. Dr. Scholz, however, refers it to the seventh or 
eighth century. $ 

XVI.—K., in the first volume of Wetstein’s, Griesbach’s, 
and Scholz’s critical editions of the New Testament, is the 
Covex Cyprius (Regius 63., formerly 2243., and Colbertinus | 


| extracts of various readings were inserted 
| critical edition of the New Testament. 


with the corresponding | Island of Cyprus in the year 1637; and now deposited in the 


Royal Library at Paris, where it is at present numbered 33. 
This manuscript was first collated by Father Simon,? whose 
by Dr. Mill in his 
Wetstaln charged 
this manuscript with Latinizing, but without sufficient evi- 
dence. Michaelis deemed it to be of great value, and 
expressed a wish for a more accurate collation of it. That 
wish was not realized until the year 1819, when Dr. J. M. 
A. Scholz, of Heidelberg, being at Paris, subjected this ma 
nuscript to a very rigorous critical examination; the results 
of which he communicated to the public in his Cure Critica 
in Historiam Textus Evangeliorum (4to. Heidelberge, 1820) : 
from this work the following particulars are abridged. 

This manuscript is written on vellum, in an oblong quarto 
size, and in excellent preservation.. The uncial characters 
are not round, as in most ancient manuscripts, but leaning ; 
they exhibit evident marks of haste, and sometimes of care- 
lessness, in the transcriber, and they present the same 
abbreviations as occur in the Alexandrine, atican, and other 
manuscripts. In a few instances, accents are absent, bu‘ 
frequently they are incorrectly placed; the spirits (asper and 

1 Hug’s Introduction, vol. i. p, 238. 


® Hist. Critique du Texte du Nouveau Testame 


nt, chap. x. p. 104. 
3 Nov, Test. Millii et Kusteri Prolegom., p. 162 Pe 


a 


Secor. lL § 4.4 WRITTEN IN UNCIAL 
lenis) are often interchanged 5 and the permutations of vowels 
and consonants are very numerous. Thus we meet with 
wauinpups eevok Or nenpuye pero (Matt. xiii. 44.); ade for eaSy (Mark 
iv. 22.); pxP@a for per (Matt. xxiii. 7., xxvi. 25. 49, &c.); 
cxadopenro for wxsdounre (Luke iv. 29.) 3 ture for reure (Luke 
Vill. 9.) 3 Axdducy for Oaddescy 5 exudeudoy for exa Sedov (Matt. xxv. 
5.)3; Na€ascd for Nagaper (Mark i. 9.), &c. From the con- 
fused and irregular manner in which the accents and spirits 
are placed, Dr. Scholz conjectures that the Codex Cyprius 
was transcribed from a more ancient copy that was nearly 
destitute of those distinctions. Some of the permutations are 
unquestionably errors of the transcriber; but the greater part 
of them, he is of opinion, must be referred to the orthography 
and pronunciation which (it is well known) were peculiar to 
the Alexandrians. To this manuscript are prefixed a Synaz- 
arium, or epitome of the lives of the Saints who are vene- 
rated by the Greek church, and a Menologion,! or martyrology, 
together with the canons of Eusebius: to each of the three 
last Gospels is also prefixed an index 
of the xepaaue or larger chapters. The 
numbers of the Ammonian sections and 
larger chapters,? are marked in the 
inner margin; and the numbers of the 
other chapters, together with the titles, 
are placed either at the top or at the 
bottom of the page. he Gospel 
of St. Matthew comprises 359 Ammo- 
nian sections, and 68 chapters; that of 
St. Mark, 241 sections, and 48 chapters ; 
that of St. Luke, 342 sections, and 83 
chapters; and the Gospel of St. John, 
232 sections, and 19 chapters. The 
celebrated passage in John viii. 1—11., 
concerning the woman who had been 
taken in adultery, constitutes a distinct 
chapter. From the occasional-notation 
of certain days, on which particular 
ortions were to be read, as well as 
om the prefixing of the synaxarion 
and menologian, Dr. Scholz considers 
this manuscript as having originally 
been written, and constantly used, for 
ecclesiastical purposes. In very many 
instances it agrees with the Constanti- 
nopolitan and Alexandrine recensions ; 
in others, with the Alexandrine alone, 
and in a few instances with neither. 
A considerable difference of opinion 
revails, respecting the age of the 
odex Cyprius. Montfaucon assigned 
it to the eighth century; Scholz and 
Hug, to the ninth century; and Simon, 
to the tenth century. Specimens of its 
characters have been given by Mont- 
faucon,? Blanchini,t and Dr. Scholz ;$ 
the annexed fac-simile is copied from 
that of Dr. S.: it contains Pe of the 
first verse of the twenty-eighth chapter 
a St. Matthew’s Gospel, in English 
thus : 
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This manuscript is of considerable 
importance in a critical point of view, 
particularly as it affords great weight 
to the readings of the best and most 
ancient MSS., ancient versions, and the 
fathers.® 


CAB BATWN 
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1 According to Suicer, Synaxarion is the name of an ecclesiastical book 
in use among the members of the Greek church ; it contains a very brief 
notice of their saints, and also a concise explanation of the subject of each 
festival which is celebrated. A Menologian is the same among the Greeks, 
as a martyrology or calendar of reputed saints with the Latin or Romish 
church, which contains an indication (for it can scarcely be termed a 
biographical notice) of the saints for every day of the month throughout 
the year; and also a commemoration of those saints, of whom no lives are 
extant, and for whom no special office is appointed. Thesaurus Ecclesias- 
ticus, tom. ii. pp. 368. 1108. 

3 See a notice of these divisions in p. 214. 

3 Paleographia Greca, p. 232. 

4 ¥ivangeliarium Quadruplex, part i 

5 At the end of his Cure Critice in 

6 Dr. Scholz (Cur. Crit. pe. 63—65.) has given several 
readings, one only of which we have room to notice. 


of this volume. 


_ p. 492. plate 3. from that pees 
Historiam Textus Evangeliorum. 
instances of such 
In John vii. 8. the 
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XV Il.—kL. The Copex Reeivs 62. (formerly 2861, 
Stephani ».) is a quarto manuscript on vellum, containing 
the four Gospels, and written in uncial letters, of an oblong 
form, according to Wetstein in the beginning of the seventh 
century, but m the opinion of Dr. Scholz, in the eighth 
century. Griesbach refers it to the eighth or ninth century, 
The accents are frequently wanting, and are often wrongly 
placed, even when they are inserted ; from which circumstance 
Griesbach and Scholz think that this manuscript was transcrib- 
ed from another very ancient one, which had noaccents. Each 
page is divided into two columns, and the words follow, for 
the most part, without any intervals between them. ‘The iota 
soaps ere and postcriptum, are uniformly wanting: the 
usual abbreviations occur, and the letters Ar and OY are some- 
times written with contractions, as in the Codex Coislinia- 
nus 1. (a manuscript of the eighth century) ; and not seldom 
a letter is dropped in the middle of a word :—Thus, we read 
in it repean for mapaforn, wanseres for xavSuoerat, xarpaprercs for 
xarapepevos, &c. &e. Errors in orthography appear in every 
page, and also permutations of vowels and consonants. This 
manuscript contains the four Gospels, with the followin 
chasms, viz. Matt. iv. 21.—v. 14 and xxviii. 17. to the en 
of the Gospel; Mark x. 17—30. and xv. 10—20.; and John 
xxi. 15. to the end. The sirax and the Ammonian sections 
with reference to the canons of Eusebius are written in the 
Codex Regius a primé manu. This manuscript harmonizes 
with the Alexandrine or Western Recension. It was collated 
Pee Stephens, and by Wetstein, but more accurately b 
riesbach, with the exception of Matt. viii.—xviil. ; wien 
chapters he states that he examined in a cursory manner. 
The parts omitted by Griesbach were carefully collated by 
Dr. Scholz. ; 

XVIHI—M. The Copex Rees 48. (formerly 2243.) is a 
manuscript of the four Gospels, presented to Louis XIV. by 
the Abbé Francois des Camps, Jan. 1, 1706. It is written 
on vellum, of the tenth century, and has the Eusebian canons, 
together with synaxaria, summaries of chapters, accents, 
musical notes, the usual abbreviations and permutations of 
words similar in sound. The text for the most part agrees 
with the Alexandrine Recension, but sometimes with the 
Constantinopolitan, and it has a few readings which are 
pees to K. or the Codex C reels, Dr. Scholz has 

escribed it in his Biblico-Critic ravels, and collated it 
throughout. 

XIX.—N. The Coprx Vinposonensis, Lambecii 2., in the 
Imperial Library at Vienna, contains a fragment of Saint 
Luke’s Gospel, viz. ch. xxiv. 21—40. It has already been 
described in § IV. pp. 227, 228. of this volume. Scholz, 
after Fleischer, refers it to the seventh century ; but it should 
rather seem to be of the fifth or sixth century. 

XX.—O. is a fragment, torn out of some larger manu- 
script, containing the narrative of the Pharisee and the Pub: 
lican, in Luke xviii.: it was presented by Anselm Banduri 
to Montfaucon. Only one reading has been quoted from it 
by Wetstein, Griesbach, and Scholz, viz. 4 yae éxeives, which 
has been received into the text by the two last-mentioned 
editors, as well as by Schott, Vater, Naebe, Goeschen, and 
Tittmann. : 

XXI.—P. The Conrex GurnpuersyTanus A. contains 
fragments of the four Gospels, written on vellum in the sixth 
century, which were erased in the eighth or ninth century, in 
order to write several works of Isidore of Seville. 

XXII.—Q. The Copex GuELPHERBYTANUS B. is also a 
palimpsest manuscript of the sixth century, containing frag: 
ments of the Gospels of Luke and John, which were erased, 
in order to make room for some treatises of Isidore of Seville. 

XXIli1.—R. The Copex Tusincensis is a single leaf of 
thick vellum in quarto, written on both sides, in the seventh 
century. It contains John i, 38—50. 

XXIV.—S. The Copex Varicanus 354. contains the four 
Gospels with the canons of Eusebius. It is written on 
vellum, in folio, by one Michael, a monk, in the year 949. 
It almost uniformly agrees with the Constantinopolitan re- 
cension. 

XXV.—T. The Coprx Boreranus 1. is a fragment of a 
Codex Cyprius reads ovx avefesv» which in later manuscripts is altered to 
curw avebesvw, because the celebrated antagonist of Christianity, Por- 
phyry, had used it as a ground of objection. With the Codex Cpe 
agree the Cambridge Manuscript, the Codices Regii. 14. (33. of Griesbach’s 
notation), and 55. (17. of Griesbach), several of the Moscow manuscripts 
cited by Matthzi, the Memphitic and Ethiopic versions, together with 
several of the Ante-Hieronymian versions, and among the fathers, Jerome, 
Augustine, Cyril, Chrysostom, and Epiphanius. This reading alone proves 


that the Codex Cyprius has not heen altered from the Latin, as Wetstein 
asserted without any authority 
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Greek-Sahidic manuscript of the fifth century, in quarto, con- 
taining John vi. 28—67. and vii. 6—8. 31. It was published 
by Georgi, at Rome, in 1789, with the Sahidic version. Its 
text follows that of the Alexandrine recension. i 

XXVI—U. The Copex Nanianus 1., in the library of 
St. Mark, at Venice, contains the four Gospels with the 
Eusebian canons. It is nearly entire, and for the_most part 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. Dr. Birch, 
by whom it was first collated, refers it to the tenth or eleventh 
century; Dr. Scholz, to the tenth century. 

XXVII.—V. is a manuscript in the ube, of the Holy 
Synod at Moscow, thus noted by Matthei in his edition of 
the Greek Testament. Itis written on vellum, in octavo, and 
contains the four Gospels. From Matt. i. to John vii. 38. is 
in uncial letters, of the eighth century; from John vii. 39. to 
the end, is the writing of the thirteenth or fourteenth century ; 
it follows the Constantinopolitan recension. 

XXVIII.—W. is a fragment annexed to the Coprx Reeius 
Parisiensis 314., containing Luke ix. 36-—47., and x. 12—22. 
It is written on vellum, in quarto, in the eighth century, and 
agrees with the Alexandrine family. It was first collated by 
Dr. Scholz. 

XXIX.—X. The Copex Lanpsuurensis, formerly Ingol- 
stadiensis, is a neatly written manuscript of the tenth century, 
containing the four Gospels, the text of which almost uni- 
formly agrees with the Alexandrine recension. Dobrowski, 
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who communicated some readings from this manuscript, 
referred it to the eleventh century : it was, for the first time, 
eollated throughout by Dr. Scholz. To the text of the Gos- 


(Part 1. Caaz. Il 


els of Matthew and John are added commentaries taken 
rom Chrysostom, on John xix. 16. ef seg. from Origen and 
Hesychius of Jerusalem, and on Luke from Titus of Bostra. 
Many leaves are misplaced by the carelessness of the binder, 
pee ge are numerous chasms, which are specified by Dr. 
cholz. 

XXX.—Y. The Copex Brstiorneca BARBERINIANE 225 
is a fragment in folio, of the ninth century, written on vellum. 
It contains John xvi. 4. to xix. 28., and agrees with the 
Alexandrine family. 

XXXI.—Z. is the Copex Rescriprus of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel, in the library of Trinity College, Dublin. It was 
discovered by the Rev. Dr. Barrett, senior fellow of that col- 
lege. While he was examining different books in its library, 
he met with a very ancient Greek manuscript, on certain 
leaves of which he observed a two-fold writing, one ancient 
and the other comparatively recent, Gaimented over the 
former. The original writing on these leaves had been 
greatly defaced, either by the injuries of time, or by art: on 
close examination, he found, that this ancient writing con- 
sisted of the three prea ES gts :—The Prophet Isaiah, 
the Evangelist Saint Matthew, and certain orations of Gre- 

ory Nazianzen. ‘The fragment, containing Saint Matthew’s 

ospel, Dr. Barrett carefully transcribed ; and the whole has 
been accurately engraved in fac-simile by the order and at 
the expense of the University, thus presenting to the reader a 
perfect resemblance of the original! The accompanying en- 
graving is copied from Dr. B.’s first plate. 
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the columns in general consist of twenty-one lines, and somee 
times (though rarely) of twenty-two or twenty-three; the 
lines are nearly of equal lengths, and consist, ordinarily, of 
pe iad or twenty square letters, written on vellum, origi 
nally of a purple colour, but without any aceents. From 
these two circumstances, as well as from the division of the 
text, the orthography, mode of 


> 


t represents the 18th and 19th verses of the first chapter of 

Saint Matthew’s Gospel. We have subjoined the same 
verses In ordinary Greek types, with a literal version in 
parallel columns. ; 


V. 18. NowTHEBIRTHOFJSCHTTH 
USWAS'BEINGESPOU 


V. 18. ToYAEIYXYHTENEZIZ0Y 
TQSHN:'MNHETEYOEI 


EHETHEMHTPOLALTO.,. SEDHISMOTHER ’ ( pone: abbreviations, and 
PRESET OOH DETIN MARYTOJOSEPHBEFORE from some other considerations, Dr. Barrett, with great pro- 
S : pa p : 
Pa ME ROE RAL TOTSEY THEYCAMETOGETHERSHEWAS —_| ability, fixes its age to the sixth century. This ma i 
PHOHENTAZSTPIEXOYSA- FOUNDWITHCHILD foll he Alpsancie R i Sane nhuscript 
EKIINZALIOY- BYTHEHOLYSPT’ Eee the hich ee eat he Codea; Recens, or 
v. 19. IaxHPAEOANHPAYTHE V. 19. sossEPHTHENHERHUSBAND ater writing (w! oe contains severa tracts of some Greek 
AIKAIOSONKAIMHOEA ... BEINGAJUSTMANANDNoTWiL1... | fathers), he attributes to a scribe of the thirteenth century : 
ATIBNAE MATEISA Le TOM AKEHERAPUBLICEXAMPLE about which time it became a general practice to erase 
EBO MINDEDPRIVILYTOPUT 1 +4+7 7 a : 
SAIAY THN, ERAS. ancient writings, and insert others in their place.2 


+ The title of this interesting (and comparatively little known icati 
is as follows: “ Evangelium Secundyum Matthewe ex Codice Sebi ey 
Bibliotheca Collegii SS. Trinitatis jue Dublin: Descriptum Opera é 
Studio Johannis Barrett, 8. T. P. MDCCCL.” 4to, 

® Dr. Barrett’s Prolegomena, pp. 2—9. 


Of the original writing of this manuscript, which Dr. Bar- 
rett calls the Codex Vetus, only sixty-four leaves remain, in a 
very mutilated state: each page contains one column; and 
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| XXXII.—The Copex Haruetanus, No, 5598., is a most | the margin, as they occur, by a later hand, and between pages 
splendid Ewangelistarium, or collection of lessons from the 796. and 729. there are inserted ten leaves of paper, contain- 
four Gospels, written on vellum in uncial Greek letters,|ing the series of Lessons or Extracts from the Gospels 
which are gilt on the first leaf, and coloured and ornamented iced are supposed to have been written by Dr. Covell who 

aroughout the rest of the book. It consists of seven hundred | was chaplain to the British embassy at Constantinople, A. D. 
and forty-eight pages: and, according to an inscription on the 1670—1677, and was a diligent collector of MSS. he an- 
last page, was written by one Constantine, a presbyter, A. D. nexed fac-simile, from the third page of this precious manu- 
995. ‘T’o several of the longer sections, titles are prefixed in | script, represents the eighteenth verse of the first chapter of 
larger characters. The passages of the Gospels are noted in | Saint John’s Gospel. 
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WOYAGICEG 
od) PAICAIIV ILI TES 
Fy VIMONOF INH 
SVELEICT ONICOA 
ONTO f¢-188 
NO¢(ZHIHCATO* 


In ordinary Greek types, with a literal English version in | a comtna, a colon, or a full point. The note of interrogation 






parallel columns, it is as follows :— occurs only once, viz. in Heb. iii, 17. after the word piue ; but 
war: oe there are scarcely any abbreviations besides those which we 
@NOYAEIZEQ GDNOMANHATHSE have already noticed as existing in the Alexandrian and other 
PAXETOMOTE* ENATANYTIME: ae ancient manuscripts : the annexed fac-simile exhibits the first 
OMONOTENHSY= THEONLYBEGOTTENSN four verses and part of the fifth verse of the Epistle to the 
ONNEIZTONKOA WHOISINTHEBO Hebrews. 
MONTOYMPSEKEI #SOMOFTHEFHRH a adhe 2 " 
NOSEHTHEATO" EHATHMADEHIMKNOWN- tharpo LEB pL Ox CETL OTD AN 
The lines of this venerable MS. are not all of equal length, p uf + 4 , 
some containing ten, others ten or more letters, in each line. BRK eVE Ua CER qTtN atti 
‘The same contractions of @= for Gx (God), TIP for Tarxp , y ? 
(Father), 73 for Tus (a son), &e. snliich ccesr in all the most arate pw LRAATINYV TPO TOO LATTA 
ancient Greek manuscripts, are also to be seen in this Evan- pes : 4 
elistarium. This manuscript, Ha was unknown to al ove AAAHCALTY peal 
tiesbach, was collated by Dr. Scholz, for his edition of the a ¥ 
Greek Testament. He numbers it 153, in his catalogue of aur px A an ETECKATIN WN 
Evangelisteria. Holep WN TIYTWNEAAAH (ENALD 
X¥XXIUL—The Copex UrrensBacuianus 2. (1. of Bengel’s SB Ae 7 y; 
notation, and No. 53. of Wetstein’s and Griesbach’s cata- ENT (WI NEOHKEKARPING 20 NUE 


logues of manuscripts of Saint Paul’s Epistles), is a frag- 
ment of the Epistle to the Hebrews, consisting of two leaves : 
it is at present preserved in the public library at Hamburgh. 


Iw ‘ *, ~. x : 
 TWHeal OT KAI ETTUIHCETO YIANW NAC’ 
¢ 
Having been very ge described by Maius, Wetstein, B O 


BD ys ~~ , ~ 
Unarrarracwlncaozat Ral Ka. 





and Bengel, Dr. H. . Henke rendered an important ser- | ee nT 5 % 
vice to biblical literature by subjecting it toa minute critical paxTnp tric ; VedKCwWLaTT TO et 
examination, the result of which he published at Helmstadt, WNTJE TATION TAT AUBNITHE Bor 
in 1800, in a quarto tract, with a fac-simile of the ee ae | : ici - y : 
According to this writer, the Codex Uffenbachianus originally BAU EWC DIEAY TITY raBap cut N 


consisted of one ternion, or six leaves, of which the four 
middle ones are lost. It is wholly written in ved uncial cha- 


rH aap HOT AUEN Oe EKA 


racters, slightly differing from the square form observable in z - 

the most ancient eusce ts. The accents and notes of aspi- aH TENE NEF 1A THOM elawern He 
ration are carefully marked, but the iota su scriptum nowhere | ins ee arer 
oceurs : nor are any stops or minor marks of distinction to be ENT PHC: ‘ind at al ' E Nie 
seen, except the full stop, which is promiscuously placed at NDWENO ECU NAT TEAWN.G Cpa ada 


the bottom, in the middle, or at the top of a page, to serve as , ‘ 
|! UW TERON Tropa 70 LKERAHPOND StH 
: Dr. Henke’s ase and fac-simile are reprinted i Pott ane Rn. | ER ‘ag . se 4 ye 
ru, in their Sylloge Commentationum Theologicarum, vol. ii. pp. 1—3'. ' s 
Frelunstadt, 1901; from which our account of the Codex Uffenbachiauus is KE N q N 0 Uta v4 Ni raves THEN TID TE 
abridged. 
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In English thus :— 
THEEPISTLETOTHEHEBREWS 
SETFORTHLIKEROYALLETTERSPATENT.! - 
INSUNDRYPARTSANDDIVERSMANNERSAN : 
CIENTLYGODWHOSPAKETOTHEFATHERSBY 
THEPROPHETSINTHELASTOF 
THESEDAYSHATHSPOKENUNTOU 
SBYISSON* WHOMHEHATHCONSTITUTEDHEIROFA 
BLTHINGS.BY WHOMALSOHEMADETHEWORLDS* 

W HOBEINGTHEBRIGHTNESSOFHISG LORYANDTHEEX 
PRESSIMAGEOFHISPERSON‘ANDUP 
HOLDINGALLTHINGSBYTHEWORDOFPOW 

ER‘ WHENBYHIMSELFPURIFICATION 

OFSINSHEHADMADE'SAT 

DOWNONTHERIGHTHANDOFTHEMAJESTY 
ONHIGH'SOMUCHBETTERBEINGMA 

DETHANTHEANGELS.ASAMOREEX 

CELLENTNAMETHANTHEY 

TEHATHOBTAINED' FORUNTOWHICcH[oftheangels]HATHHESAIDATANY 


TIME 


li. Manuscripts containing the New Testament or the Four 
Gospels, written in cursive or ordinary Greek characters, 
which have been collated and cited by editors of the Greek 
Testament (and especially by Wetstein and Griesbach), 
who preceded Dr. Scholz, by whom their notation has been 
retained, with the exception of Numbers, 12. 87. 98. 100. 
107. 111, 112. 122. and 172. 


1. The Coprx Bastreensis, B. VI. 27. (noted by Bengel 
Bas, 7.) contains the whole of the New Testament, except 
the Revelation, and is written on vellum with accents. On 
account of the subscriptions and pictures which are found in 
it (one of which appears to be a portrait of the emperor Leo, 
surnamed the Wise, and his son Constantine Porphyrogen- 
netus), Wetstein conjectures that it was written in thelr time, 
that is, in the tenth ey. Michaelis and Griesbach have 
acceded to this opinion. Erasmus, who made use -of it for 
his edition of the Greek Testament, supposed it to bea Latin- 
ising manuscript, and his supposition was subsequently 
adopted by Wetstein; but Michaelis has vindicated it from 
this charge, and asserts that it is entitled to very great 
esteem. According to Hug, the text of the Gospels is very 
different from the text of the other parts of the book. In the 
Acts and Epistles, according to Dr. Scholz, it agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan Recension ; and in the Gospels, with the 
Alexandrine Recension. 

2. The Copzx Bastrernsis B. VI. 25. (noted by Bengel 
Bas, 4.) is a manuscript of the fifteenth century, containing 
the four Gospels. Its text harmonizes with that of the Con- 
stantinopolitan Recension. It was used by Erasmus for his 
edition of the New Testament. 

3. The Copnmx Cosenponcrnsis formerly belonged to a 
monastery of Canons Regular of the Blessed Virgin at Cor- 
sendonck near Turnhout. It is a manuscript of the twelfth 
century, containing the whole of the New ‘Testament, except 
the Apocalypse. ‘It was used by Erasmus for his second edi- 
tion. Wetstein charges it with being altered from the Latin. 

4. The Copex Reetus 84., formerly 2867. (Stephani, 7.), 
is a manuscript of the four Gospels, written on vellum in the 
twelfth century. It was partially collated by Robert Ste- 
phens and subsequent editors, and for the first time through- 
out by Dr. Scholz, who states that its text is composed from 
the Alexandrine and Constantinopolitan Recensions, but more 
frequently agrees with the last. 

5. The Copex Recius 106., formerly 2871 (Stephani, d.), 
contains the’ Acts, Catholic and Pauline Epistles, and ‘the 
Gospels with Prolocues; it is written on vellum in the 
twelfth century, and exhibits a mixed text. It was collated 
throughout by Dr. Scholz. Extracts from it were given by 
Dr. Mill, Wetstein, and Griesbach. 

6. The Coprx Reetvs 112., formerly 3425, and then 2205. 
(Stephani, «.), is a manuscript of the eleventh century, writ- 
ten on vellum in 12mo. It contains the Gospel, Acts, and 
Epistles, with synaxaria,? and the liturry of Chrysostom. 
To the Gospels of St. Mark, St. Luke, and St.John, and to 
the Epistle of St. James and the first Epistle of St. Peter, are 

refixed an argument and index of chapters; to the remain- 
ing Catholic Epistles and to those of St. Paul, only an argu- 


1 Such, Dr. Henke has shown, is the proper rendering of the inscrip- | 
tion, most probably from the circumstance of its being written with ver- 
milion, after the pattern of the ancient imperial letters patent, which were 
usually written in red, purple, or golden characters. Codicis Uffenbach- 
iani Recensus Critics, pp. 57. of vol. ii. of Pott’s and Ruperti’s Sylloge 
Commentationnm Theologicarum. 5 

® On the import of this word see note 1p. 235. supra. 
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ment. This manuscript is pronounced by Michaelis to be of 
very great importance: it has the following chasms, which 
were first discovered by Griesbach, viz. Matt. i. 1.—ii. 21.5 
xxvi. 38353. ; xxvii. 26.—xxviii. 10.; Mark i, 2. to the end 
of the chapter; and John xxi. 2. to the end of the Gospel. 
The various readings from this manuscript given by Kuster 
and Wetstein are very inaccurate. Matt. xili. xiv. and xv. 
were the only three chapters actually collated by Griesbach. 
It was collated by Dr. Scholz, in the Gospel of St. Matthew, 
in Mark i.—iv. and John vii. viii. The text is a mixed one. 

7. The Coprx Reeivus 71., formerly 2866. (Stephani, s.), 
is a manuscript of the eleventh century, written on vellum, 
and containing the four Gospels, with prologues, synaxarla, 
the Eusebian canons, and figures. The text for the most 
part agrees with that of the Constantinopolitan Recension, 
though there also are very many Alexandrine readings. Dr. 
Scholz collated it in Mark i—vi. and John iii. 8. 

8. The Copvex Recuus 49., formerly 2242. (Stephani, ¢.}. 
is a manuscript on vellum, of the eleventh century. It is cor- 
rectly written, in folio, and contains the Gospels, with the 
Eusebian canons, and synaxaria: it follows the Alexandrine 
Recension. Michaelis’s account of this manuscript is very 
peers: in this notice we have adopted the numeration of 

r. Scholz, who not only saw it, but collated it expressly for 
the Gospel of St. John. ; 

9. The Coprex Rees 83., formerly 2862. (Stephani, :6.), 
is a manuscript of the four Gospels, written, according to the 
subscription, in the year 1168, while Manuel Porphyrogenne- 
tus reigned at Constantinople, Amaury at Jerusalem, and 
William II. in Sicily. It contains the four Gospels, with the 
Eusebian canons, and synaxaria. The text for the most part 
agrees with that of the Constantinopolitan Recension. Kus- 
ter printed extracts from this manuscript, which were retained 
in Wetstein’s and Griesbach’s editions: it was collated by 
Dr. Scholz in Matt. i—viii., Mark i.—iv., and John iv.—viil. 

10. The Coprex Reeius 91., formerly 2865. and 2247. 
(Kuster, Paris, 1), is a manuscript of the four Gospels, of the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century, according to Griesbach, and 
of the thirteenth century according to Scholz. This manu- 
seript came from Greece: for the pee Tac states that it 
was given in 1439 to the library of the Canons Regular at 
Verona, by Dorotheus, a Greek by nation, and archbishop of 
Mitylene, who was present at the synod convened at Florence 
[in 1438] for the purpose of uniting the Greek and Latin 
churches. It contains the four Gospels, with the Eusebian 
canons, and synaxaria. Kuster’s collation is by no means 
accurate: and many remarkable readings were omitted by 
Wetstein, according to Griesbach, who expresses a wish for 
its more accurate examination. Dr. Scholz collated it for 
Mark i.—iv. and John iv.—viii. The text of this manuscript, 
for the most part, agrees with that of the Constantinopolitan 
Recension. 

11. The Coprex Reerus 121. and 122., formerly 3424. 
% and 3. is a small octavo manuscript in two volumes, of the 
twelfth century, according to Dr. Scholz, but of the tenth 
century in the judgment of Montfaucon. It is neatly exe- 
cuted, and contains the four Gospels with the Eusebian 
canons. Kuster has printed some readings from this manu- 
script, which was collated anew by Scholz; who states that 
its readings, for the most part, follow those of the Constan- 
tinopolitan Recension, though there are many readings pecu- 
liar to the Alexandrine manuscripts. 

12. The Copzex Reerus 230. is a quarto manuscript on 
vellum, of the eleventh century, containing the Gospels, with 
synaxaria, the Eusebian canons, prologues, figures, and com 
mentaries. A very few instances excepted, it agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan Recension. It was collated for the Gos- 
pels of Mark, Luke, and John, by Dr. Setivsz, who has sub- 
stituted this manuscript for No. 12. of Wetstein’s notation 
(* 12 of Griesbach), in the place of three manuscripts in the 
royal library at Paris, viz. 185." (No. 120. unfra), 85. (No. 
119. infra), and another manuscript, at present unknown, the 
readings of which and this number had been confounded 
together by Wetstein. 

_ 13. The Coprx Reeius 50., formerly 2244.» (Kuster, Pa- 
ris, 6.), is a quarto manuscript on vellum, of the twelfth 
century, according to Scholz, of the thirteenth century ac- 
cording to Michaelis, and of the twelfth or thirteenth centu 
according to Griesbach. It contains the four Gospels, wit 
synaxaria, and follows the Alexandrine Recension. It has 
the following chasms, viz. Matt. i. 1.—ii, 21. xxvi. 33—53. 
xxvii. 26.—xxvili. 10., Mark i. 21—45., and John xxi. 2—-25. 
It was negligently collated by Kuster and Wetstein, and 
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more diligently by Griesbach; who, in those parts which he 
collated, discovered not fewer than six hundred various read- 
ings which had been omitted by Kuster. It was collated 
anew by M. Begtrup, a Danish divine, in 1797; from whose 
labours Dr. Birch! and Dr. Schulz? severally obtained nume- 
tous additional various readings. 

14. The Coprex Rreius 70., formerly 3424. and 2396., 
(Kuster, Paris, 7.), is a manuscript on vellum, very neatly 
and correctly written in the year 964, as appears from the 
subscription. It contains the four Gospels, with the Euse- 
bian canons, figures, and the paschal canon;. and follows the 
Son cig itan text. It was collated by Scholz in Matt. 
vii.—xxi., Mark i—vi., Luke iii. iv. ix. xi., and John iii. 
—ix. 

15. The Copex Reetus 64., formerly 2868., and afterwards 
2232. (Kuster, Paris, 8.), is a very neat copy of the four 
. Gospels, of the tenth century, with the Eusebian canons, 

pictures, and synaxaria. Extracts from it were given by 
Kuster ; and Dr. Scholz collated the chief parts of the Gos: 
pels of Matthew, Mark, and John. 

16. The Coprx Reerus 54., formerly 1881., is a neatly 
written Greek-Latin manuscript of the four Gospels, of the 
fourteenth century. It was collated by Wetstein; and Dr. 
Scholz collated the Gospel of Mark, and select passages 
from the other Gospels. The text of this manuscript rarely 
departs from the received text; but it has some Alexandrine 
readings. 

17. The Coprx Reeius 55., formerly 2083., and after- 
wards 2244., is a folio manuscript of the sixteenth century, 
containing the four Gospels midi a Latin version. Accord- 
ing to Wetstein and Scholz, it was written in France, by 
George Hermonymus of Sparta, who was Greek professor at 
Paris, and the preceptor of Budeus and Reuchlin. Wet- 
stein examined this manuscript, but only in a very cursory 
manner, according to Griesbach, who has given more ex- 
tracts from it. The Gospel of Mark, and select passages of 

* the other Gospels, were collated by Scholz, who states that 
this manuscript very rarely departs from the received text. 

18. The Copex Recius 47., formerly 2241., was written 
in the year 1364; it contains the New Testament, with pro- 
Jogues, synaxaria, psalms, and hymns. The Gospels and 
Acts were collated by Scholz, who examined the remaining 
books of the New Testament cursorily. Its text closely 
follows that of the Constantinopolitan recension. 

19. The Copex Reeius 189., formerly 437., also numbered 
1880., is the same manuscript which Wetstein cites as the 
Codex Regius 1869. It was written on vellum in the twelfth 
century, and contains the four Gospels, with a catena on John, 
and scholia on the other Gospels. ‘The text is that of the 
Constantinopolitan recension, though there are some changes 
which have been introduced from an Alexandrine copy. is 
manuscript was collated throughout by Dr. Scholz. 

20. The Copex Rees 188., formerly 1883., was brought 
from the East in 1669. It was written in the twelfth cen- 
tury, and contains the Gospels, with a catena on Matthew, 
and the commentaries of Victor, a presbyter of Antioch, or 
of Cyril of Alexandria, on Mark; of ‘Titus of Bostra, and 
other fathers, on Luke; and of John Chrysostom and other 
fathers on John. Further, there are scholia written in the 
outer itargin; and at the end of each Gospel are disserta- 
tions on various topics by Eusebius Pamphilus, Isidorus 
Hippolytus of Thebes, Sophronius, archbishop of Jerusalem, 
aud others. A later copyist has supplied some omissions In 
the text, as in Mark ix. 5. 37. At the end of the Gospel of 

_ Mark, it is stated that this Gospel was transcribed from.accu- 
rate manuscripts, and collated; and nearly the same assertion 
is made at the close of the Gospels of Luke and John. The 
text, for the most part, follows the Constantinopolitan re- 
cension; but it has many Alexandrine readings, chiefly in 
those passages which have been altered by a later hand. Dr. 

Scholz collated the greater part of this manuscript. 

21. The Copex Recivs 68., formerly 2860. and 1007., 
contains the four Gospels, which were written in the tenth 
zentury on vellum, together with synaxaria, written on paper 
by a later hand. Wetstein cited this manuscript only on 
John viii. {t was collated by Scholz on Matt i—xi., the 
Gospel of Mark, and Johm iv. v. vii. viii. It belongs to the 
Constantinopolitan family. 

92. The Coprex Rrcivs 72., formerly 2244. (incorrectly cited 


"by Wetstein on John viii. as No, 2242.), Colbertinus 2467, is 
t In hig Variw Lectiones ad Textum iv. Evangeliorum. Haunie, 1801. 


9 In his third edition of Griesbach’s Greek Testament, vol. i. Berolinl, 
1G,27, Pvo. 
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a manuscript on vellum, correctly written in the eleventh 
century. It contains the four Gospels, which are mutilated 
in Matt. iii. 2. and John xiv. 22. to xvi. 27. Some leaves 
are transposed by the carelessness of the bookbinder. Its 
orthography and text coincide with those of the Alexandrine 
recension. This manuscript was collated by Wetstein, and 
also by Scholz, who states that there are traces of readings 
which were added in the sixteenth century. 


23. The Coprx Rreius 77., formerly ae and 3947, Col- 


bertinus 3947, contains the four Gospels written on vellum 
in the eleventh century, with a Latin verson of Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke i. 1.—iv. 18., which very rarely differs from 
the Vulgate. It is mutilated in Matt. i. 1—xvul. Luke xxiv. 
46. to John ii. 20., and in xx. xxi. 24, 25. It follows the 
Constantinopolitan recension. The chief part of this manu- 
Script was collated by Scholz. 


24. The Conex Reeius 178., formerly att, Colbertinus 


4112, on vellum, of the eleventh century, contains the Gos- 
pels with a commentary, and with synaxaria which appear 
to have been added by a later hand. It is mutilated fresh 
Matt. xxvii. 20. to Mark iv. 22. This manuscript follows 
the Constantinopolitan recension ; nearly the whole of it was 
collated by Scholz. 


25. The Coprx Reeivs 191., formerly 1880, Colbertinus 


2259, is a folio manuscript on vellum of the tenth century, 
containing the Gospel with scholia. The text is composed 
from Constantinopolitan and Alexandrine copies. It has the 
following chasms, viz. Matt. xxiii. 1.—xxv. 42. Mark i. 1. 
—vii. 36. Luke viii. 31—41. ix. 4454. x. 39.—xi. 4. and 
John xiii. from the middle to the end of that Gospel. Many 
leaves have been transposed by the error or carelessness of 
the bookbinder ; the whole of this manuscript was collated 
by Scholz. 

26. The Coprx Reetus 78., formerly 2244. 5., Colbertinus 
4078, is a manuscript on vellum of the eleventh century, 
neatly and correctly written by one Paul, a presbyter, and 
containing the Gospels, with a commentary aid the Eusebian 
canons. Its text almost always agrees with the Constanti- 
nopolitan recension ; though there are many Alexandrine read- 
ings. It was collated by Wetstein and Scholz. 


27. The Copex Reeius 115., formerly 2863, Colbertinus 


6043, in Dr. Mill’s notation Colb. 1., is a manuscript of the 
eleventh century, neatly and correctly written, and containing 
the Gospels with synaxaria and pictures. John xviii. 3. to 
the end of that gospel is written on cotton paper, in the four- 
teenth century. Though this manuscript has not a few pe- 
culiar readings, and such as are common to the Alexandrine 
recension, yet it for the most part follows the Constantino- 
pee text. It was collated again both by Wetstein, and 

y Scholz. Michaelis states that in this manuscript many 
readings have been erased, and others substituted in their 
stead. 


28. The Copsx Recivs 379., formerly eee Colbertinus 


4075, (Mill, Colb. 1.) is a manuscript of the the tenth cen- 
tury, not very correctly written: it chiefly follows the Alex- 
andrine recension, though it has many readings which are 
peculiar to the received text and to itself. It contains the 
Gospels with synaxaria, and it has the following chasms, 
Matt. vii. 17.—ix. 12. xiv. 33.—xvi. 10. xxvi. 70.—xxvil. 
48. Luke xx. 19.—xxii. 46. John xii. 40.—xiii. 1., xv. 24. 
—xvi. 12. xviii. 16—28. xx. 20.—xxi. 5. 18-25. It was 
collated anew and described by Scholz. 

29. The Conrx Recius 89., formerly 2860, Colbertinus 
4705 (in Mill, Colb.3.), a manuscript on vellum of the twelfth 
century, contains the Gospels with scholia, and fragments of 
the Eusebian canons. Some lost leaves in the Gospels of 
Mark, Luke, and John, have been added in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Though it chiefly agrees with the Constantinopolitan 
recension, it fas numerous Alexandrine readings which have 
been added by some corrector. This manuscript was col- 
lated by Selele in Matt. i—v., and John v.—viil. 


30. The Copex Reeius 100., tormerly eee Colbertinus 


4444 (in Mill, Colb. 4.), is a manuscript written on paper In 
the sixteenth century, by George Hermonymus of Sparta; it 
contains the Gospels, and not the first sixteen chapters only 
of Matthew, as Mill and after him Wetstein and Griesbach 
have asserted. Its text varies little from that of No. 17, and 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. Dr. Schola 
collated it for select passeges of the Gospels. ; 
31. The Copex Recius 94., formerly 2865, Colbertinus 
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6083, 1s a manuscript on vellum, y 
It contains the Gospels, with prayers. Many parts of this 
manuscript, which were ill written, have been erased. The 
text is that of the Constantinopolitan family : it was collated 
by Sciic}z in select passages. ; 
32. The Copex Recivus 116., formerly 2860, Colbertinus 


6511, contains the Gospels, written on vellum, in the thir- 
teenth certury; but Matt. i. 1.—x. 22. xxiv. 15—30. Luke 
xxii. 33.—John iv. 20. are wanting. ‘This manuscript was 
evidently used for ecclesiastical purposes; its text is mixed, 
but for the most part it follows the Constantinopolitan recen- 
sion. It was eollated by Scholz in select passages. 

33. The Coprex Recius 14., formerly 1871, Colbertinus 
2844 (in Mill, Colb. 8. for the Gospels, Colb. 6. for the Acts, 
and Colb. 7. for the Epistles), is a manuscript of the eleventh 
century according to Scholz, and of the eleventh or twelfth 
according to Griesbach. It contains part of the prophets, 
and the whole of the New Testament; the extremities of 
almost all the leaves are torn, and many leaves are transposed 
by the book binder. It agrees throughout with the Alexan- 
drine recension. This manuscript was collated by Wetstein, 
Griesbach (in Matt. i.—xviii.), Begtrup, and again through- 
out by Scholz. 

34. The Conrx Coisiinianus! 195., is a manuscript ele- 
gantly written on vellum, on Mount Athos, in the eleventh 
century. It contains the Gospels with a catena, prologues, and 
figures. The text closely agrees with that of the Constanti- 
nopolitan recension. It was cursorily collated by Wetstein 
and by Schoiz. 

35. Copex Coisiinianus 199., contains the New Testa- 
ment, written on vellum in the eleventh century : 1t has been 
corrected in many places. The text very rarely differs from 
the textus receptus: it was cursorily collated both by Wetstein 
and by Scholz. 

36. The Coprex Corstinianus 20., is a manuscript of the 
eleventh century on vellum, brought from Mount Athos: it 
contains the four Gospels with the Eusebian canons, prefaces, 
and commentaries. The text agrees with that of the Con- 
stantinopolitan family ; it was cursorily collated by Wetstein 
and by Scholz. 

37. The Copex Coistinianus 21., of the twelfth century, 
contains the Gospels with scholia, the Eusebian canons, 
synaxaria, and figures. Its text agrees with the Constanti- 
epeoliies recension, and was cursorily collated by Wetstein 
and Scholz. 

38. The Coprx Corsuinianus 200., (Stephani 3.) is a ma- 
nuscript of the fourteenth century, according to Scholz, but 
of the thirteenth century according to Griesbach. It contains 
the New Testament, except the Epistles of St. Paul, with 
figures, and is mutilated in Matt. xiv. 15.—xv. 30. xx. 14. 
—xxi. 27. and Mark xii. 3.—xiii. It follows the Constan- 
tinopolitan recension 5 and was cursorily collated by Wetstein 
and Scholz. 

39. The Coprex Corsnintanus 23., formerly 315., was 
written in the eleventh century: according to the subscrip- 
tion it was presented to the monastery of St. Athanasius on 
Mount Athos in the year 1218. It contains the four Gospels 
with commentaries, and follows the Constantinopolitan recen- 
sion; it was cursorily collated by Wetstein and Scholz. 
This manuscript was presented to Louis 1X. king of France, 
by the Greek emperor Michael Paleologus. 

40. The Copex Corstinianus 22., formerly 375., a manu- 
script of the eleventh century, brought from Mount Athos, 
contains the four Gospels, with commentaries and the Euse- 
bian canons. It is defective from John xx. 25. to the end. 
It follows the Constantinopolitan family, and was cursorily 
collated by Wetstein and Scholz. 

41. The Coprx Corstinianus 24., formerly 141., contains 
the Gospels of Matthew and Mark with commentaries, and 
was written on vellum in the eleventh century. It was col- 
lated by Wetstein, and again cursorily by Scholz. 

42. 'The Copex Mrvicaus Pithoei is a manuscript of the 
four Gospels, the readings of which were extracted by Peter 
Pithou, and written in the margin of his copy of Stephens’s 
edition of 1550. These readings were communicated to Dr. 
Mill by Mr. Bernard, the purchaser of that copy; and from 
Mill they have been copied by Wetstein, Griesbach, and 


of the thirteenth century. 


1 The Codices Coisliniani derive their name from Coislin, Bi 
Metz, to whom they were bequeathed by the celebrated Peer cg 
guier, who died in 1672. They are described by Montfaucon in the “Bib- 
Notheca Coisliniana, olim Seguieriana.” Paris, 1715, folio. (March’s 
Michaelis, vol. ii. part ii, p. 728.) 
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Amelotte, who professes to have used this manu- 
script, states that it was preserved in the collect at Troyes 
in his time (the close of the seventeenth century). T. 
Scholz sought for it in vain in the different libraries of France, 
and says that it could not be found in the city of Troyes. The 
readings of this manuscript coincide with those of the Alex 
andrine recension. 

43. The Coprx Grascus 4., in the Library of the Arsenal 
at Paris, formerly called the Codex San-Maglorianus, is a 
manuscript of the eleventh or twelfth century, In two volumes 
4to.: the first contains the Gospels with the Eusebian canons; 
the second, the Acts and Epistles. It agrees with the Con 
stantinopolitan recension; Amelotte and Simon both used this 
manuscript; which, from the subscription to the second Epis- 
tle to Timothy, appears to have been written at Ephesus. 
It was collated for select chapters by Scholz. 

44, The Coprx Missyanvus, now in the British Museum 
(No. 4949 of the additional manuscripts), is a manuscript of 
the four Gospels, of the eleventh century, which Cesar de 
Missy procured from Mount Athos, and collated for Wetstein, 
to whom he communicated its readings. Like all other 
manuscripts brought from that mountain, it agrees with the 


Scholz. 


Constantinopolitan recension. 


45. The Copex Baroccranus 31., now in the Bodleian 
library at Oxford (in Mill, Bodl. 1.) is a manuscript of the 
four Casiele on vellum, of the fourteenth century, with the 
Eusebian canons and figures. It agrees with the Constan- 
tinopolitan recension. It was collated by Dr. Mill, and after- 
wu in select passages by Griesbach. 

46. The Coprex Baroccianus 29., (in Mill, Bod]. 2.) was 
written in the fifteenth century. It contains the four Gos- 
pels, with synaxaria, the Eusebian canons, and figures. It 
was collated by Dr. Mill, and was afterwards examined by 
Griesbach for readings on Mark xii. which, he asserts, had 
been neglected by Dr. Mill. 

47. The Copex Bopiezanus (in Mill, Bodl. 6.) is a manu- 
script of the fifteenth century, containing the four Gospels. 
Kenia Usher was the first who procured extracts from 
this manuscript, which were inserted in the sixth volume of 
Bishop Walton’s Polyglott, whence they were taken bY Mill 
and by subsequent editors of the Greek Testament. It fol- 
lows the Constantinopolitan recension. 

48. The Copex Bopieranvs (in Mill, Bodl. 7.) is a manu- 
script of the thirteenth century, containing the Gospels with 
scholia, and the Eusebian canons. It follows the 
nopolitan recension, and was collated by Mill. 

49. The Copex Bopieianus, Roe. 1. contains the four 
Gospels with the Eusebian canons, which were collated by 
Mill. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

50. The Copex Bopietanus, Laupianus, D. 122. (in Mill, 
Laud. 1.), contains the Gospels with commentaries: it was 
written in the eleventh century, and follows the Constanti- 
nopolitan recension. It was collated by Dr. Mill, and more 
accurately by Griesbach on Mark iv.—vii. and Luke viii. ix. 
This manuscript is defective from Matt. i. 1. to ix. 36. xii 
3—24. and xxv. 20—31. and John v. 18. to the end. Mark 
xiv. 40. to the end has been added by a later hand. 

51. The Copex Bopieranus, Laupianus, C. 715., 63 (in 
Mill, Laud. 2.), of the thirteenth century, contains the Acts, 
Epistles, and Gospels, with synaxaria and prologues. It has 
many readings in common with the Complutensian Polyglott, 
and for the most part agrees with the Constantin Sian 
recension. It was collated by Mill and Griesbach. 

52. The Copex Bopieranus, Laupianus, C. 28. (in Mill, 
Laud. 5.) was written in the year 1286, and contains the 
Gospels. It follows the Constantinopolitan recension, and 
was collated first by Mill, and afterwards more accurately 
by Griesbach, on Mark iii. Luke iv. v. vi. and John v. 1—5, 
vii. 53.—viii. 19. 

53. The Coprx? Se_pent 1., written in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, contains the Gospels: it follows the Constantinopoli- 
tan recension, and was collated by Mill. 

54. The Coprx Se.peni 2., written in 1338, contains the 
Gospels with synaxaria, and follows the Constantinopolitan 
recension. It was collated by Mill. 

55. The Copex SeLpeni 3., written in the fifteenth een- 
tury, also contains the Gospels with synaxaria. It was col- 
lated by Mill, and follows the Constantinopolitan recension. 

56. The Copex Lincouniensis 1., belonging to Lincola 
It contains the Gos- 


onstanti- 


2 The Selden Manuscripts are preserved in the Bodleian Library, at 
Oxford F 


Sec. II. § 4.] 


pels, and follows the Constantinopolitan recension. 
collated by Bishop Walton and ir Mill. hie 

57, TheCopex Maepatensis 1., belonging to Magda- 
len College, Oxford, contains the Gos els, Acts, Epistles 
Psalms, and Hymns. It was written in the eleventh century, 
and is defective in Mark i. 1—11., the Epistles to the Ro- 
mans, and 1 and 2 Corinthians. It was collated by Bishop 
Walton, Hammond, and Mill, and follows the Constantino- 
politan family. 

58. The Copex Nov. Cout. 1.,in the library of New Col- 
ege, Oxford, is of the fifteenth or sixteenth century, and con- 
tains the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles. It was collated by 
Walton, and Mill. Dr. Scholz has not indicated with what 
recension this and the two following manuscripts agree. 

59. The Copex Gonvitii er Can is a manuscript of the 
four Gospels belonging to Caius College, Cambridge. It 
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was collated by Walton, carefully examined by Mill, and 
inspected by Wetstein. t 

60. The Copex Canrasriciensis, Dd. 9. 69. formerly 
Mori 1., contains the Gospels very neatly written on paper, 
in 1297, and the Apocalypse in a more modern hand. tt as 
the Ammonian sections, without reference to the Eusebian 
canons; and was collated by Dr. Mill. F 

61. The Copex Monrrortianus or Monrrorrtt, also called 
Dusuinensis, is a manuscript containing the whole of the 
New Testament, preserved in the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, to which it was presented by Archbishop Usher. It 
derives its name of Montfortianus from having belonged to 
Dr. Montfort, egie y to coming into Usher’s possession, 
It has acquired much celebrity as being supposed to be the 
only manuscript that has the much-contested clause in 1 John 
v. 7, 8. of which the following is a fac-simile : 


7 a) 
ou" rp usfory on pops ‘ 


i | Ye eet 
pour tv Tu oun, Tsp, Aolor, Kenia Bl ep 


“ JUTE NS Ae 
’ CA OTOL OL 


- ee See KG J oF hers ¢ ae 
. VO 
ie ott Wad ago J ot pap 


Cues - “7 —_~ . 
Cows ty 7H yur mva,ud wp, Kee dius 4 mv 
Ta ae fp SWig RY pres a 
maple piav Tuy oyu Aaupavopiv, ap Pre Tov 
oa Ui Ne eet . Sy Ne haba 
Gv wv Est» Ole OU ESV waplipia Toy Orv, obs’ 


1 Aan 
acca TI puye TEpt Fou tov aureus 


In English, literally thus, 


for there are three that bear 
witn[ess] in heaven, father, word, and holy spirit, And these 
three are one: and there are three that bear witn[ess] on earth, 
spirit, water, and blood: if we receive the witness of men, the 
witness of Ged is greater, for this is the witness of God, which 
he hath testified of his son. 


The Coprx Monrrortianus is the same manuscript which 
was cited by Erasmus under the title of Codex Britannicus, 
who inserted the disputed passage in the third edition of his 
Greek Testament on its authority. It is written in small 
Greek characters on thick glazed paper, in duodecimo, and 
without folios. Dr. A. Clarke (to whom we are indebted 
for the preceding fac-simile)! is of opinion that it was most 
probably written in the thirteenth century, from the similarity 
of its writing to that of other manuscripts of the same time. 
He has no doubt but that it existed before the invention of 
panting, and is inclined to think it the work of an unknown 

old critic, who formed a text from one or more manuscripts 
in conjunction with the Latin Vulgate, and who was by no 
means sparing of his own conjectural emendations, as it 
possesses various readings which exist in no manuscript yet 
discovered. But how far the writer has in any place faith- 
fully copied the text of any particular ancient manuscript, 
is more than can be determined. In the early part of the 
last century, Mr. Martin claimed for this manuscript so early 
a date as the eleventh century. But Bishop Marsh, after 
Griesbach, contends that it is at least as modern as the fif- 
teenth or sixteenth century. The Codex Montfortianus, he 
observes, “(made its appearance about the year 1520: and 
that the manuscript had just been written, when it first ap- 
peared, is highly probable, because it appeared at a critical 
juncture, and its appearance answered a particular purpose.? 

1 Our engraving is copied (by permission) from the fac-simile prefixed 
to the Rev. Dr. A. Clarke’s Concise View of the Succession of Sacred Litera- 
ture, 12mo. London, 1807. This fac-simile was traced by the accurate hand 
of the late Rey. Dr. Barrett, senior fellow of Trinity College ; by whom Dr. 
Clarke’s engraving was collated with the original manuscript, so as to 
represent it with the utmost fidelity. . 

3 “Erasmus had published two editions of the Greek Testament, one in 
1516, the other in 1519, both of which were without the words that begin 
with <v tT» ovpxv», and end with ev. ry yx, in the disputed clause in 1 John v. 
7,8. This omission, as it was called by those who paid more deference to 
the Latin translation than to the Greek original, exposed Erasmus to much 
censure, though, in fact, the complaint was for non-addition. Erasmus, 
therefore, very properly answered, ‘ Addendi de meo, quod Grecis deest, 
provinciam non susceperam.’ He promised, however, that though he could 
not insert in a Greek edition what he had never found in a Greek manu- 
script, he would insert the passage in his next edition, if in the mean time 
a Greek MS. could be discovered which had the passage. In less than a 

ear after that declaration, Erasmus was informed that there was a Greek 
Ms. in England which contained the passage. At the same time a copy of 
the passage, as contained in that MS., was communicated to Erasmus : and 
Erasmus, as he had promised, inserted that copy in his next edition, which 
was published in 1522,” 


on. I. 2H 


But, whether written for the occasion or not, it could not 
have been written very Jong before the fifteenth century; 
for this manuscript has the Latin chapters, though the xepxacue 
of Eusebius are likewise noted. Now the es chapters 
were foreign to the usage of the Greek Church, before the 
introduction of printed editions, in which the Latin chapters 
were adopted, as well for the Greek as for the Latin Testa- 
ment. 7hatever Greek manuscripts therefore were written 
with Latin chapters, were written in the West of Europe, 
where the Latin chapters were in use. They were written 
by the Greeks, or by the descendants of those Greeks, who 
fled into the West of Europe, after the taking of Constanti- 
nople, and who then began to divide their manuscripts ac- 
cording to the usage of the country, in which they fixed 
their abode.2 The Dublin manuscript, therefore, if not writ- 
ten for the purpose to which it was applied in the third 
edition of Erasmus,‘ could hardly have been written more 
than fifty years before. And how widely those critics have 
erred in their conjectures, who have supposed that it was 
written so early as the twelfth century, appears from the fact 
that the Latin chapters were not invented till the 13th cen- 
tury.5 But the influence of the Church of Rome in the 
composition of the Dublin manuscript, is most conspicuous 
in the text of that manuscript, which is a servile imitation of 
the Latin Vulgate. It will be sufficient to mention how it 
follows the Vulgate at the place in question. It not only 
agrees with the Vulgate, in the insertion of the sevent 

verse: it follows the Vulgate also at the end of the sixth 
verse, having xpirrsc, where all other Greek manuscripts 
have wu: and in the eighth verse it omits the final clause 
which had never been omitted in the Greek manuscripts, and 
was not omitted even in the Latin manuscripts before the 
thirteenth century. Such is the character of that.solitar 

manuscript, which is opposed to the united evidence of all 
former manuscripts, including the Codex Vaticanus, and the 
Codex Alexandrinus.”’ Upon the whole, it does not appear 
that the date of the Codex Montfortianus can be earlier than 
the close of the fifteenth cnaHy: The uncollated parts of 
this manuscript were collated by the late Rev. Dr. Barrett, 





3 “There are three Greek manuscripts with the Latin chapters in the 
University Library at Cambridge, marked Hh. 6. 12. Kk, 5. 35. and LL..2..13. 
That which is marked Ll. 2. 13., and is evidently the oldest of the three, was 
written at Paris by Jerom of Sparta, for the use and at the expense of a 

erson called Bodet, as appears from the subscription to it. Now Jerom of 
| Boarta died at the beginning of the sixteenth century.” 

4 “The third edition of Erasmus has 1 John v. 7. precisely in the words 
| of the Dublin MS.” : 

| 5 See p. 213. supra. i 

| 68 “Here there is an additional proof, respecting the age of the Dublin 


| MS.” 2 
| 1 Bishop Marsh’s Lectures, part vi. pp. 9826, See also his letters to 
| Mr. Archdeacon Travis. (Leipzig, 1795, 8vo.) Pref. pp. xvil, Xvi. xxii. In the 

notes. Michaelis, vol. ii. part i. pp. 284—287, part li pp. 755-759. Dr. A, 
| Clarke’s Succession of Sacred Literature, pp. 92. 
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of Trinity College, Dublin, with Wetstein’s edition of the 
Greek Testament; beginning with Rom. ii. and ending with 
the Apocalypse, including also a collation of the Acts of the 
Apostles, from chap. xxii. 27. to chap. xxviii. 2. This col- 
lation, comprising thirty-five pages, forms the third part of 
his fac-simile edition of the Codex Rescriptus of St. Mat- 
thew’s Gospel. 

62. The Copex Canrasriciensis K.k. 5. 35., formerly 
belonging to Henry et is a manuscript of the Gospels, 
written on paper in the fifteenth century. Its readings were 
first printed in the London Polyglott, whence they were 
copied by Mill, Wetstein, Griesbach, and Scholz. It fol- 
-ows the Constantinopolitan recension. 

' 63. The Coprx Ussrru 1., now in Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, where it is marked D. 20., is a folio manuscript on vel- 
lum, containing the four Gospels with commentaries. It 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. Some ex- 
tracts from this manuscript were given in Benen Fell’s edi- 
tion of the New Testament, in the Gospels of Luke and 
John. It was collated for Dr. Mill on all the Gospels by 
Richard Bulkley. Wetstein suspected that this manuscript 
is the same as the preceding, which Griesbach remarks is 
scarcely probable. 

64. The Coprx Usserii 2., also in Trinity College, Dub- 
lin (F. 1.), formerly belonged to a Dr. Goad. It is a manu- 
script on vellum, in 8vo. containing the Gospels, and agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan recension. Mill and Wetstein 
conjectured that this is the same manuscript which Bishop 
Walton quotes in the sixth volume of the London Polyglott 
by the abbreviation Em. as belonging either to Emanuel 
Calera Cambridge, or perhaps to some fellow of that Col- 
lege. This, however, is far from being certain. Wetstein, 
Griesbach, and Scholz, have severally omitted the readings 
of the manuscript Em. Henry Dodwell gave extracts from 
this manuscript to Bishop Fell; and Richard Bulkley, to 
Dr. Mill. 

65. The Coprx Harurranus 5776., formerly cited as Co- 
vellianus 1., is one of five manuscripts, brought from the 
East by Dr. John Covell: it contains the Gospels, with the 
Eusebian canons and ees and was collated by Dr. 
Mill. Griesbach merely says that it is not very ancient. 
Scholz refers it to the thirteenth century. 

66. The Copex THomm Gat, contains the Gospels with 
synaxaria, part of the Eusebian canons and scholia. It 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, and was col- 
lated by Mill. No age has been assigned to this manuscript. 

67. The Coprx Huntineronianus 2., now in the Bod- 
leian Library, is a manuscript of the eleventh century, which 
was brought from the East by Dr. Robert Huntington. It 
contains the Gospels, and is imperfect from John vi. 64. to 
the end. This manuscript was collated by Dr. Mill. 

68. The Copex Wueteri 1., now belonging to Lincoln 
College, Oxford, was brought from the East by Sir George 
Wheler. It contains the Gospels with the Eusebian canons, 
and was collated by Dr. Mill. Michaelis states that it was 
written in the year 1502. 

69. The Coprx LricestrRENsis derives its name from be- 
ing the property of the Corporation of Leicester:! it is a 
manuscript of the whole New Testament, written by a mo- 
dern ent partly on paper, and partly on vellum, chiefly the 
former, and is referred by Wetstein and Griesbach to the 
fourteenth century. It is noted by Dr. Mill by the letter L., 
in the first part of Wetstein’s New Testament, Codex 69.; 
in the second, 37.; in the third, 31.; and in the fourth, 14. ; 
and by Griesbach, 69. The book of Acts is inserted between 
the epistle to the Hebrews and that of Saint James. This 
manuscript is defective from the beginning as far as Matt. 
xviii. 15., and has also the following chasms, viz. Acts x. 
45.—xiv. 7. Jude 7. to the end of that Epistle, and it con- 
cludes with part of Rev.xix. Ithas many peculiar readings ; 
and in those which are not confined to it, this manuscript 
chiefly agrees with D. or the Codex Cantabrigiensis : it also 
harmonizes in a very eminent manner with the old Syriac 


1 Ina critique on the second edition ofthis work, in the Eclectic Review 
for January, 1822 (vol. xvii. N. 8. p. 83.), it is stated, that when the writer 
of that article made inquiry respecting the Codex Leicestrensis, it was no 
onger to be found in the Library of the Town Hall at Leicester. Anxious 
for the interest of sacred literature, to ascertain the real fact, the author 
of the present work requested Mr. Combe (an eminent bookseller at that 
wlace, to whom he thus gladly makes his acknowledgments), to make the 
requisite investigation. The result of Mr. Combe’s critical researches is 
that the Codex Leicestrensis xs still carefully preserved. Mr. ©. further 
collated the author’s account of it (which had been drawn up from the 
notices of Wetstein and Michaelis) with the manuscript itself, and this col- 
lation has enabled him to make the description above given more complete 
as well asmore correct. ‘Note to the third edition.] : 
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version; and, what further proves :ts value, several readings, 
which Dr. Mill found in it alone, have been confirmed by 
other manuscripts that belong to totally different countries. 
The Codex Leicestrensis was first collated by him, and after 

wards more accurately by Mr. Jackson, the earned editor of 
Novatian’s works, whose extracts were used by Wetstein 

There is another and still more accurate transcript of Mr. J.’s 
collation in his copy of Mill’s edition of the Greek Testament, 
which is now preserved in the library of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, where it is marked O, ©, 1.2 : 

70. The Copex Cantasriciensis LL. 2. 13., now in the 
library of the University of Cambridge, formerly belonged to 
a Mr. Bunckle, and afterwards to Bishop More. It contains 
the Gospels, and was written in the fifteenth century, at 
Paris, by George Hermonymus, of Sparta, from whom we 
have a few other manuscripts of the Greek Testament. It 
was collated by Mill, and perhaps by Wetstein. ; 

71. The Coprx Eruestvs (so called because it had formerl; 
belonged to a bishop of Ephesus) is now in the archiepisco- 
pal library at Lambeth, to which it was presented by Thomas 
Traherne, together with a collection of its various readings? 
which were printed by Mill. It was written in 1166, and 
contains the Gospels with scholia. For the most part it 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan family. 

72. The Copex Harurranus 5647., formerly cited as 
Johnsonii (from T. Johnson, a bookseller, who lent it to 
Wetstein for collation before it was sent into ee. isa 
very elegantly written manuscript on vellum, of the eleventh 
century, which contains the four Gospels, with a catena on 
Matthew, and various readings on Matthew and Luke. It 
frequently agrees with the Alexandrine recension. 

73. The Coprx Waxt 1., which formerly belonged to Dr. 
Wake, archbishop of Canterbury, is now in the library of 
Christ’s College, Oxford. It contains the Gospels, written 
in the eleventh century, with the Eusebian canons. 

74, The Copex Waxn 2., also belonging to Christ’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, isa manuscript, containing the Gospels, written 
on Mount Athos, in the thirteenth century. It is imperfect 
in Matt. i. 1—14. v. 30.—vi. 1. _Both this and the preceding 
manuscript were collated by the Rev. John Walker, for Wet- 
stein. 

75. The Coprx Gernevensis 19., written in the eleventh 
century, contains the Gospels with prolegues, the Eusebian 
canons, and figures. The text agrees with the Constantino. 
politan family: it has a few readings in common with other 
manuscripts, especially No. 6. (see p. 238. supra.) Wetstein 
says that he saw it in the year 1714. Scholz collated it in 
some select passages; and Professor Cellérier, of Geneva, 
also specially collated Matt. ii—xviii., and Mark i.—v. for 
his critical edition of the Greek Testament. 

76. The Coprex Casareus VINDOBONENSIS Ae Lambecius’s 
catalogue 28.) contains the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles, with 
prologues, synaxaria, and figures. It was written in the 
eleventh century, and was collated by Gerard Von Maes- 
tricht, and most accurately by Alter. 

77. The Coprx Cmsareus Vinpoponensis (in Lambecius 
29., and in Nessel’s catalogue 114.), is a manuscript of the 
eleventh century, very neatly and correctly written, contain- 
ing the Gospels, with commentaries, the Eusebian canons, 
prclnates, figures, paintings, and synaxaria, which last have 

een added by a more recent hand. It was collated by Alter. 

78. The Coprx Carpzovianus was formerly in the pos- 
session of John Gottlob Carpzov, of Leipzig, on the death of 
whose grandson, at Helmstadt, it was purchased by Nicholas 
ene Jancovich, of Vadass, in Hungary, whither it was 
taken. It contains the Gospels, written in the twelfth century 
according to Griesbach; and almost always agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan recension. Dr. Boerner collated it for 
Kuster’s edition of Mill’s Greek Testament; and Scholz col- 
lated it in select passages for his edition. 

79. The Copex Grorei Douzm (by whom it was brought 
from Constantinople) was seen by Gomer at Leyden, on the 
eighth chapter of Saint John’s Gospel. Scholz conjectures 


2 Michaelis, vol. ii. parti. pp. 355—857. partii. pp. 749, 750. Bis 
adds, “This copy of Mil's Greek Testament, with dagelonee magen vee 
ings, is a treasure of sacred criticism, which deserves to be communicated 
to the public. It contains the result of all his labours in that branch of 
literature ; it supplies many of the defects of Mill, and corrects many of his 
errors: and, besides quotations from manuscripts and ancient versions, it 
contains a copious collection of readings from many of the fathers, which 
hagy pitheris been very imperfectly collated, or wholly neglected.” Ibid. 


t Collection of Various Readings, 
ritish Museum, among the Burney 


3 Traherne’s or Traheron’s Manusc’ti 
from the Codex Ephesius, is now in the 
MSS. No. 24. 
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that it is the Codex Lugdunensis Batavorum 74. It contains 
the Gospels with a Latin version, and is impertect. 

80. The Copex Gramvu formerly belonged to the celebrated 
sritic John George Grevius, and afterwards to the Rev. John 
Van der Hagen. It contains the Gospels, written in the 
twelfth century. According to Wetstein, who saw it, this 
manuscript was collated by Bynzus in 1691. 

81. Certain Greek manuscripts, which are mentioned in a 
revision of the Latin Bible, written in the thirteenth century. 

82. Certain Greek manuscripts cited by Laurentius Valla 
in his remarks on the Latin New Testament. As he has 
given no description of them, and has not distinguished the 
readings of one manuscript from those of another, it is impos- 
sible at present to ascertain them: Bishop Marsh, who is 
followed by Dr. Lotze in his edition of Wetstein’s Prolego- 
mena, aes that they are still preserved in some of the 
-ibraries of Italy. The various readings extracted by Valla 
are such as are generally found in manuscripts of the least 
antiquity and the least value. 

83. ‘he Coprx Monacensis 518. (Augustanus 1. of Ben- 
gel’s, Wetstein’s, and Griesbach’s notation), is a neatly and 
accurately written manuscript, of the eleventh century, con- 
taining the Gospels, with synaxaria. It follows the Con- 
stantinopolitan recension. ‘his manuscript is described by 
Ignatius Hardt in his catalogue of Greek MSS. at Munich: 
it was collated in select passages by Scholz. 

84, ‘The Copex Monacensis 568. (Augustanus 2. in Bengel, 
Wetstein, and Griesbach), is a manuscript of the twelfth 
Eee also described by Hardt, and collated in select pas- 
sages by Scholz. It contains the Gospels of Matthew and 
Mark, and is imperfect in Matt. i, 1—18. xiil. 10—27. xiii. 
42.—xiv. 3. xviil. 25.—xix. 9. xxi. 33.—xxii. 4., and in Mark 
vii. 13. to the end. It follows the Constantinopolitan text. 

85. The Copex Monacensis 569. (Augustanus 3.) contains 
only some loose leaves of the four Gospels, on vellum, writ- 
ten in the thirteenth century ; it follows the Constantinopo- 
litan recension, and is described by Hardt. Dr. Scholz 
collated it anew for his edition. 

86. The Coprx Posontensis, also called Byzantinus, be- 
cause it formerly belonged to the Emperor Alexius Comne- 
nus, was written at least before the year 1183. It contains 
the Gospels, with the Eusebian canons and prologues, and 
was collated by Bengel. 

87. The Coprex Trevirensis formerly belonged to Cardi- 
nal Cusa; it contains the Gospel of St. John with a catena, 
written in the twelfth century. Cordier (or Corderius) 

rinted it in his catena of Greek Fathers on that Gospel. It 
‘ollows the Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated 
by Scholz, who has numbered it 87., in the place of the 
Caden Mosquensis (Matthei v.) which he has numbered 
250., infra. Sy aad 

88. The Manuscript cited by Joachim Camerarius, in his 
Annotations on the New Testament, as being ancient. It 
contains the Gospels. Wetstein says that it is like those 
which he has described under the numbers 63., 72., and 80. 
(See pp. 242, 243. supra.) ‘ 

89. ‘The Copex Gorrincensis, formerly called Gehlianus, 
from its possessor, A. G. Gehle, was written in 1106, and 
contains the Gospels, the text of which agrees with the Con- 
stantinopolitan recension. It was collated by Gehle in 1729, 
and again by Matthei, who numbers it 20. | ; 

90. The Copex Joannis Fasri, Daventriensis, was written 
by John Faber, a Dominican monk, of Deventer, who in the 
sixteenth century copied it from a manuscript written in the 
. year 1293. It contains the four Gospels, Pauline Epistles, 
‘Acts, and Catholic Epistles. The Epistle of Jude is written 
twice, and from two different copies. Faber collated this 
manuscript with a very ancient copy which had belonged to 
John Wessel of Groningen, to whom it had been presented 
by Pope Sixtus IV. aber’s manuscript was collated by 

riesbach. 

91. ‘The Copex Prerronianus, which formerly belonged to 
Cardinal Perron, contains the four Gospels, which Montfau- 
con refers to the tenth century. He communicated the ex- 
tracts which were inserted by Dr. Mill. : é 

92. The Copex Anprem Faescuu 1. derives its name 
from Andrew Faesch, secretary of the republic of Basle, its 
proprietor. It contains the Gospel of Mark with the com- 
mentary of Victor, and a commentary on the Catholic Epis- 
iles. It was collated by Wetstein, who has not specified 
its age. 


93. The Copex Gravu contains the Gospels. It is cited 
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94. The Copex Anprem® Farscun 2. contains the Gospels 
of Mark and Luke, with a commentary. It was collated by 
Wetstein. ° 

95. The Copnex Linconntensis 2. is a manuseript of the 
tenth or eleventh century, containing Luke xi. 2.—xxiy. Dae 
and the Gospel of John (with the exception of three leaves), 
with a commentary extracted from the writings of the fathers. 
It follows the Constantinopolitan recension. , This manu- 
script was collated by Dr. Mill, and on John v.—vii. by the 
late learned Professor Nicoll for Scholz. 

96. The Copex Bopurranus, A. 3. 37., was written by 
John Trithemius, abbot of Spanheim, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. It contains the Gospel of John, the text of which ap- 
pears to coincide with that of the Alexandrine recension. ti 
was collated by Walton and Mill, and again, on John iii. and 
iv., by Griesbach. 

_ 97. The Copex Hirsavetensis, a manuscript of St. John’s 
Gospel, written in 1500 by one Nicholas, a monk of Hirsau, 
who seems to have copied it from Trithemius’s manuscript 
(No. 96.), with which it agrees. Scholz asserts that Mi- 
chaelis and Griesbach (who followed him) are in error, when 
they designate this manuscript as the Codex Giessensis et 
Uffenbachianus, because it never belonged to the library of 
the university at Giessen, or to Uffenbach’s library. Dr.S., 
however, appears himself to be mistaken. Bengel, who made 
use of this panne Rt expressly says that it was communi- 
cated to him by Z. C. von Uffenbach ; and a manuscript has 
been discovered by Professor Schulze, in the university library 
at Giessen, which had formerly belonged to Uffenbach, and 
had been collated by Maius, rine extracts are likewise pre- 
served in that library. The identity, therefore, of the two 
manuscripts seems to be sufficiently ascertained. Bishop 
Marsh, likewise, compared the extracts from the Codex 
Giessensis with Wetstein’s quotations from the Codex Hir- 
saugiensis, and found that theirreadings are not contradictory 
to each other.! 

98. The Copex Bisuioraece Bopieian#, E. D. Clarkii 
4., is a manuscript brought from the East by the Rev. Dr. E. 
D. Clarke: it contains the four Gospels, with figures, and 
seldom departs from the received text. Scholz, who collated 
it in Matt. vi. ix. x., and Luke iv. v. vi., has numbered this 
manuscript 98., in place of the Tubingen fragment which 
Griesbach has noted with the letter R. 

99. 'The Copex Lirstensis, in the library of St. Paul (No. 
18. of Matthei’s notation), is a manuscript of the sixteenth 
century collated by Matthei, and containing Matt. iv. 8.— 
v. 27. vi. 2.—xyv. 30. and Luke i. 1—13., with fragments of 
synaxaria. Scholz has substituted this manuscript in place 
of the Codex Rutgersii, used by Daniel Heinsius in his 
Ezercitationes Sucre, which is noticed infra, under No. 155. 

100. The Copex Euseswapianus is a manuscript which 
formerly belonged to Baron Paul, of Kubeswald. It was 
used by Wagenseil ; a reading has been taken from it in John 
viii. 6. Scholz is of opinion that it is, most probably, the 
same manuscript on vellum which is now preserved in the 
university library, at Pesth in Hungary. He describes it as 
containing the Gospels, written in the tenth century, with 
index of chapters, the Eusebian canons, synaxarla, and 
scholia, added by a later hand on paper. The text follows 
the Constantinopolitan recension. ‘Some later hand has alsa 
added numerous corrections. 

101. The Copex Urrensacuianus 3. contains the Gospel 
of St. John, written in the sixteenth century. Its text agrees 
with that of the Constantinopolitan recension, and almost 
uniformly with that of the printed editions. Bengel thought 
that it was transcribed from some Basle edition of the New 
Testament. 

102. The Coprx Mepicaus is an unknown manuscript, 
from which some unknown person wrote extracts in the mar- 
gin of Plantin’s edition of 1591. These extracts were printed 
by Wetstein. This manuscript contains fragments from Matt. 
xxiv. to Mark viii. 1. 

103. The Copex Reetus 193, is a folio manuscript of the 
eleventh century, which formerly belonged to Cardinal Ma- 
zarine. Scholz is of opinion that this is the same manuscript 
from which Emeric Bigot communicated a few extracts to 
Courcelles or Curcelleus. It follows the Constantinopolitan 
recension, and was cursorily collated by Scholz. 

104. The Copex Vienrru is a manuscript of the tenth 
century, containing the four Gospels. It was collated by 
bigot, whose extracts were printed by Wetstein. 


1 Bengelii Apparatus Criticus, p. 9. Marsh’s Michaelis, yol. ii. part ii 


vy Vossius on the genealogy of Christ, recorded in Luke iii. | p. 746. 


\ 
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105. The Coprx Epnerianus is a very neat manuscript of 
the New Testament in quarto, formerly in the possession of 
Hieronymus Ebner von Eschenbach of Nuremberg, from 
whom its appellation is derived : it is now the property of the 
University of Oxford, and is deposited among the other pre- 
cious manuscripts preserved in the Bodleian library. The 
Codex Ebnerianus contains 425 leaves of vellum, and was 
written in the twelfth century. ‘The whole cf the New Tes- 
tament is comprised in this volume, excepting the Book of 
Revelation: each page contains 27 lines, at equal distances, 
excepting those in which the different books commence, or 
which are decorated with illuminations. At the beginnin 
of the manuscript there has been added a table of the order o 
treading the four Gospels, yearly ; which is followed by three 
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ecclesiastical year, and a menology of the Greek church. Al] 
these additions (as appears from a note appended) were 
written A. M. 6999, corresponding with the year 1391 of our 
computation, by one Joasaph, a calligraphist. The book is 
bound in massy silver covers, in the centre of which the Re- 
deemier of the world is represented sitting on a throne, and in 
the act of pronouncing a blessing. Above his head is the 
following inscription, in square letters, exhibiting the style 
in which the capitals are written :—Aczora eacpnocy tov dovaoy 
Toy ehayioroy lepovupecy Toumeamoy nxt cyy ontiey auto. ** Lord, bless 
the least of thy servants, Hieronymus Gulielmus, and his 
family.”’ Of the style of writing adopted in the body of the 
manuscript the annexed engraving will afford a correct idea, 
and at the same time exemplify the abbreviations frequent in 


other tables of lessons for particular days and seasons of the | Greek manuscripts of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
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his fac-simile com 
ehapter of Saint John’s Gospel: the abbreviations, though 
very numerous, being uniformly the same, do not interpose 
any material 1ifficulty to the easy perusal of the manuscript. 

etstein, though he has admitted it into his catalogue, has 
made use of it only in the eighteenth chapter of Saint John’s 
Gospel ; Scholz, who has briefly noticed this manuscript, did 
not examine it. Michaelis has classed it among the uncol- 
lated manuscripts of the New Testament.! It is to be hoped 


og Meee N. T. Proleg. p. 58. Bp. 
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rises the first ten verses of the first | that 


some learned member of the University o£ Uxfore will 
ine ge a collation of ad/ the various readings whieh luay be 
ound in this manuscript. 

_ 106. The Coprex Wincuetsranus derives its name from 
its owner, an Karl of Winchelsea. 'This manuscript contains 
the four Gospels, and was written in the tenth century ; its 
text for the most part agrees with that of the Alexandrine 
recension. It was collated by J. Jackson, whose extracts 


—131., where the Codex Ebnerianus is 
with thirteen plates of illuminations, 
antiquarian point of view. 
plates. 


minutely described and illustrated 
s, &c., which are very curious in an 
Our fac-simile is copied from one of De Murr’g 
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Cwsar de Missy communicated to Wetstein, by whom they ; 
were printed. 


107. The*Coprex Bistioraece Bopiriana, BE. D. Clarkii 
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in this catalogue, under the letters B. (pp. 224—236.) and S. 
(p. 235.) supra, and under the numbers 127. 129. 141. and 
144, The remainder, Scholz thinks, may be found among 






6., contains the Gospels, which are written by different 
hands: it rarely departs from the received or Constantino- 
ee a text. It was collated by Scholz, in Matt. vi. ix. x., 

ark v. vi., Luke iv. v. vi., and John v. vi. Dr. S. has 
substituted this manuscript for No. 107. of Wetstein’s and 
Griesbach’s notation, it being the same which they have 
uumbered 201. 

108. The Copex Parruasi formerly belonged to Aulus 
Janus Parrhasius : it is now in the imperial library at Vienne. 
{t is in two volumes, folio, written in the eleventh century, 
and (in Scholz’s o inion) at Constantinople. This manu- 
script contains the Gospels with a commentary, the Eusebian 
canons and figures, and follows the Constantinopolitan recen- 
sion It has been collated by Alter, Birch, and Scholz. 

109. The Codex 5116. in the British Museum, formerly 
cited as Meadii 1. and Askewii, is a manuscript in three 
volumes; of which 5116 contains the Gospels; 5115, the 
Acts, and Catholic Epistles; and 5117, the Epistles of Saint 
Paul. Scholz says that this manuscript was written in 1326. 

110. The Conex Ravranus, now in the royal library at 
Berlin, formerly belonged to John Rave of Upsal. It con- 
tains the New ‘Testament in two volumes, written in the six- 
teenth century; the principal part of which is copied from 
the Complutensian edition, i the remainder from Robert 
Stephens’s third edition. It was collated and minutely de- 
scribed by Wetstein, Griesbach, and Pappelbaum. 

111. The Copex Bisuiotnecez Bopieiane, E. D. Clarkii 
7., contains the four Gospels. It is imperfect from John xx. 
25. to the end; and was collated by Scholz on Matt. vi. ix. 
x., Mark v. vi., Luke iv. v. vi., and John v. vi. Dr. S. has 
substituted this manuscript for the, collection of Velesian 
readings (of which an account is given below),! which Wet- 
stein and Griesbach had severally numbered 111. 

112. The Copex Bistiornece® Bopueiana, E. D. Clarkii 
10., contains the Gospels with the Eusebian canons: it fol- 
lows the Constantinopolitan recension, though there are some 
Alexandrine readings, and many errors. This manuscript 
was collated on Matt. v. ix. x., Mark v. vi., Luke iv. v., and 
John v. vi., by Dr. Scholz, who has substituted it under this 
number for the Barberini Readings, or collation of twenty-two 
Roman manuscripts, ten of which contained the Gospels, 
made by John Matthew Ser opnnne which was published 
by Pierre Poussines (Petrus Possinus) at the end of a Greek 
catena on St. Mark, printed in 1673. Dr. Mill inserted these 
extracts among his various readings; but as it was not known 
for a long time what had become of the Barberini manu- 
scripts, and as the readings of the Barberini collation are for 
the most part in favour of the Latin Vulgate version, Wet- 
stein, Semler, and other Protestant divines, accused Poussines 
of a literary fraud. Of this, however, he was acquitted by 

- [saae, Vossius, who found the manuscript of Caryophilus in 
he Barberini library ; and the imputation against the veracity 
5f that eminent Greek scholar has been completely destroyed 
py M. Birch, a learned Danish divine, who recognised in the 
Wt oieten library six of the manuscripts from which Caryophi- 
tus had made extracts. These six manuscripts will be found 


1 John Louise de la Cerda inserted in his Adversarta Sacra, which ap- 
peared at Lyons in 1696, a collation of sixteen manuscripts, which had been 
made by Pedro Faxarde, Marquis of Velez. From these manuscripts the 
marquis inserted various readings in his copy of the Greek Testament, but 
without specifying what manuscripts in particular, or even how many, in 
general, were in favour of each quoted reading. The remarkable agree- 
ment between the Velesian Readings and those of the Vulgate excited the 
suspicions of Mariana (who communicated them to De la Cerda) that Velez 
had made use only of interpolated manuscripts, that had been corrected 
agreeably to the Latin Vulgate, subsequently to the council of Florence. 
However this may be, the collation of Velez will never be of any utility in 
the criticism of the New Testament, unless the identical manuscripts, 
which he madé use of, should hereafter be discovered in any Spanish 

‘Jibrary. But this discovery must be considered as hopeless after the labo- 
rious and careful researches made by Bishop Marsh, relative to the colla- 
tion of Velez, who (he has proved to demonstration) did nor collate one 
single Greek or Latin manuscript, but took his various lections from Robert 
Stephens’s edition of the Latin Vulgate, published at Paris in 1540: that 
the object which the marquis had in view, in framing this collection of 
readings, was to support, not the Vulgate in general, but the text of this 
edition in particular, wherever it varied from the text of Stephens’s Greek 
Testament printed in 1530; and that with this view he translated into Greek 
the readings of the former, which varied from the latter, except where 
Stephens’s Greek margin supplied him with the readings which he wanted, 
where he had only te transcribe, and not to translate. Michaelis, ‘vol. ii. 
part i. pp- 351—354. part ii. pp. 824, 825. Mr. (now Bishop) Marsh’s Letters 

fo Archdeacon Travis, p. 67. and the Appendix to that work (pp. 253—344.), 

“Gn which a minute detail of the Velesian Readings is given, as also in Chris- 

tian Benedict Michaelis’s Tractatio Critica de Variis Lectionibus Novi 
Testamenti, §§ 8A-89. (pp. 9—101.) 4to. Hale Magdeburgice, 1749, . 


























eleventh century, contains the Gospels, with 
sebian canons, figures, pictures, and synaxarla, added by a 
later hand. It was collated by Griesbach in select passages, 
and follows the Alexandrine recension. 


twelfth century, contains the Gospels, with the 
canons, and synaxaria, and for the most part follows the 
Alexandrine recension, according 
however, attaches but little value to it. 
whole, except the last chapters of St. John’s Gospel. 





the Vatican manuscripts, numbered 159—168. znfra. 


113. The Coprx Harueranus, 1810., a manuscript of the 
prologues, Eu- 


114, The Copex Harueranus 5540. contains the four Gos- 
els, written in the twelfth century, with marginal notes of a 
ater date, many of which have nearly disappeared. It fol 


lows the Alexandrine recension, and was collated by Gries- 
bach in select passages. 


115. The Copex Harieianus 5559., a manuscript of the 


twelfth century, contains the Gospels: it is defective in Matt 
i, 1.—viii. 10. Mark v. 23—36. Luke i. 78.—ii. 10. v- 
4—15. and John xi. 2.—xxi. 25. 
cording to Dr. Scholz; but Griesbach, by whom it was collated 
in Matt. viii.—xi., considers its numerous peculiar readings 
as ees more than bold conjectures. 


It has a mixed text, ac- 


116. The Copex Harueianus 5567., a manuscript of the 


usebian 


to Scholz. Griesbach, 


He collated the 


117. The Copex Hareranus 5731. was formerly the pro- 


perty of the celebrated critic Dr. Bentley: it was written in 
the fourteenth century by an illiterate transcriber, and it con- 
tains the Gospels, with fragments of a lectionary, the Euse- 
bian canons, and synaxaria. 
some select passages, states that it has many readings pecu- 
liar to itself. 


Griesbach, who collated it in 


118. The Copex Bopieranus, Marshii 24. (which for- 


merly belonged to Archbishop Marsh, of Armagh), is a codex 
rescriptus of the thirteenth century, containing the four Gos- 
pels; but the original writing can no longer be traced, so as 
to determine upon what treatise the Gospels were written. 
It is defective in Matt. i. 1.—vi. 3, Luke xiii. 35.—xiv. 20. 
XVili. 8.—xix. 9. and John xvi. 25.—xxi. 25. 
have been supplied by a later hand. 
lated it in select passages, considered it as having an eclectic 
text, but Scholz states that it for the most part agrees with 
the Alexandrine recension. 


These chasms 
Griesbach, who col- 


119. The Coprx Reetus, 85. (formerly 2865°.) contains 


the four Gospels, which were written about the twelfth cen- 


tury: its readings are intermingled by Wetstein with those 

of the manuscript No. 12. (p. 233. supra.) It seldom varies 

ie the received text. It was partially collated by Gries- 
ach. 

120. The Copex Reeius 158*. (3. of Robert Stephens’s 
notation) is a manuscript of the thirteenth century, which 
originally contained the Gospels: its readings are also inter- 
mingled by Wetstein with those of the manuscript No. 12. 
It rarely departs from the received text. The Gospel of St. 
Mark is lost, and there are other chasms. 

121. The Copex Genoverensis, which formerly belonged. 
to the library of St. Geneviéve at Paris, contains the four 
Gospels, with synaxaria, written in the year 1284. It is 
defective in Matt. v. 21.—vili. 24., and follows the Con- 
stantinopolitan recension. Scholz states that itis not known 
where ee manuscript is now preserved: he could not find 
it either in the library of St. Geneviéve or in the Royal 
Library at Paris. ‘ 

122. The Copex Mrrrmannianus 116. derives its name 
from its former possessor, M. Meerman, at the sale of whose 
library it was purchased by a private individual, but has 
since been deposited in the Library of the University of 
Leyden. It was written towards the close of the twelfth 
century, and contains the four Gospels, Acts, and all the 
Epistles ; but it is defective in Acts i. 1—14. xxi. 14.—xxil. 
28. Rom. i.—vii. 13. 1 John iv. 20. to the end; the second 
and third Epistles of John, and the Epistle of Jude. This 
manuscript was first collated by Dr. Dermout, in his Col- 
lectanea’Critica in Novum Testamentum; and the various 
readings discovered by him are incorporated by Dr. Schulz 
in his third edition of the first volume of Griesbach’s Greek 
Testament, where it is numbered 246.2 As the manuscript, 
which Griesbach had numbered 122. is the same_which he 
had previously numbered 97. (p. 243. supra)s Di. Scholz 
has substituted the Codex Meermannianus in its place. 

9 Dermout, Colléctanea Critics in.N. T. pars i. p. ea 
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123. ‘The Copex Casareus Vinpogonensis (Lambecii 
3C.), of the eleventh century, contains the four Gospels, 
with prologues, the Eusebian canons and figures. Some 
emendations have been inserted by another hand. It was 
- collated by Alter and Birch, and frequently agrees with the 
. Alexandrine recension. ¥ 

124. The Copex Casareus Vinposonensis (Lambecii 
31.) is a manuscript of the four Gospels, written in the 
eleventh or twelfth century: it has been collated by Tres- 
chow, Birch, and Alter. It is of very great importance, and 
agrees with the Codex Cantabrigiensis In not less than 
eighty unusual readings; with the Codex Ephremi in up- 
_ wards of thirty-five; with the Codex Regius 2861. or Ste- 
phani », in fifty; with the Codex Basileensis in more than 
tifty, and has several which are found in that eet 
alone; with the Codex Regius 2244*. in sixty unusual read- 
ings; and with the Codex Colbertinus 2844. in twenty-two. 
Nt chiefly follows the Alexandrine recension. 

125. ‘The Copex Cmsareus (Kollarii 6.), in the imperial 
library at Vienna, is a manuscript of the tenth century, con- 
taining the Gospels. Its text frequently coincides with that 


of the Alexandrine recension: it was collated by Treschow, | | 


Birch, and Alter. : 

126. The Copex GuenpuersyTanus XVI. 16, is a manu- 
script of the four Gospels, of the eleventh century, with the 
Eusebian canons, x2axz, prologues, and portraits of each 
evangelist. Heusinger, by whom its existence was first an- 
nounced to the learned, supposed it to have been written in 
the tenth century. But Michaelis, Griesbach, and Sholz, 
after Knittel (by whom it has been copiously described),' 
refer it to the eleventh century. Knittel states that a modern 
hand, later than Erasmus’s edition of the Greek Testament, 
has officiously corrected the text in several places. He fur- 
ther adds, that the text seems occasionally Latinized, and 
that the copyist has frequently omitted oy of the text, 
which omissions are specified by Knittel; but at other times 
he has repeated those almost immediately preceding, and 
has sometimes committed manifest mistakes in writing. 
This manuscript also has many remarkable readings; and 
occasionally there is an uncial letter in the midst of a word, 
for instance in Matt. xv. 1. xpocEpyovras, and 22. yun Xave- 
Nai. This occurrence of an uncial letter Knittel considers 
as a proof that the original of this manuscript must have 
been an ancient codex. The liturgical notices which are 
interspersed, together with a summary of the ecclesiastical 
calendar with which the manuscript terminates, are written 
in a hand evidently different from that which wrote the pre- 
faces and Gospels. The conclusion of the Gospel of Saint 
Matthew, xxviii. 18—20., is written in a cruciform manner, 
thus :— 

TE por ee 
Kxuynoay 
aut e* 
ob dt & 
dioracay. 
Kaus a po= 
cerbwy 0 Inocus, cAaanoey avrolsy 
Atyay? Edoby pros races eFoucrtee sy 
oupetven Kees ert ynse TlopeBevres pa 
Onrwu- 
TATE 
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Ta By, 
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xt rou Thou ues rov 
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Te auTous Type rreyre 
Ore SyeTeARpaM pet? secte bo 
Sov, eyo pd? ira ws races 
mes NenEpres, toc Tne ouverte 
a> Tou ahwves, teeny. T ii 











4 Knittel, Neue Kritiken iiber 1 Joh. v. 7. p. 365. et seg. . 231 — 
in the Rev. W. A. Evanson’s translation of this work, entitled Ri New Gt 
sicisms on the celebrated Text 1 John v. 7.” London, 1829. 8vo. Knittel 
announced his intention of printing all the readings of this manuscript, but 
\¢ does not appear that they were ever published 
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[Pare I. Cuar Lf. 
In English, thus :— 


they wor- 
shipped 
him: 
but some 
doubted. 
And Jesus 
coming spake unto them, 
saying, All power is given unto me in 
heaven and in earth. Go ye, make 
disci- 
ples of 
all 
nations, 
baptiz- 
ing them in \ 
the name of the Father, 
and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost; teach- 
ing them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you; and | 
o, I am with you al- 
way, even unto the end 


of the world. Amen. — fT fT T 


Knittel conjectures that this cruciform mode of writing may 
have been a prolific source of various readings, on account 
of the frequent disruption of the words. Dr. Scholz states 
that this manuscript follows the Alexandrine recension. 

127. The Coprx Varicanus 349., of the twelfth century, 
contains the Gospels, with the Eusebian canons: there are 
emendations by a later hand. The whole of this manuscript 
was collated by Birch; its text frequently agrees with that 
of the Alexandrine recension.? 

128. The Copex Vaticanus 356., of the eleventh century, 
contains the Gospels, with prologues. It was ineper by 
Birch; and its text appears to harmonize with that of the 
Constantinopolitan recension. 

129. The Copex Varicanus 358., which formerly belonged 
to Cardinal Nicholas de Cusa, contains the four Gospels, 
with scholia, written in the twelfth century. It appears to 
coincide with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

130. The Copex Varicanus 359. contains the four Gos- 
py with the Latin version, written in the thirteenth century, 

y a Latin copyist. It frequently agrees with the Constan- 
tinopolitan recension, but for the most part it follows the 
Alexandrine family. 

131. The Copex Vaticanus 360. formerly belonged to 
Aldus Manutius, the son of Paul: it contains the Gospels, 
Acts, and Epistles, with the Eusebian canons, written in the 
eleventh century. Aldus appears to have consulted it for 
his edition of the New Testament, as it frequently agrees in 
its peculiar readings with this manuscript, which for the 
most ee harmonizes with the Constantinopolitan recension, 
though it has numerous readings peculiar to itself. 

132. The Copex Varticanus 361., of the eleventh century, 
contains the Gospels, with the Eusebian canons and figures. 

133. ‘The Copex Varicanus 363. of the eleventh century, 
contains the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles, with synaxaria. 

134. The Copex Vaticanus 364., also of the eleventh 
century, contains the Gospels, with the Eusebian canons 
and figures. 

135. The Copnex Varicanus 365. contains the Gospels, 
with figures, written on vellum, in the eleventh century. 
The first twenty-six leaves have been supplied by a later 
hand, on paper. 

136. The Copex Vaticanus 665., of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, contains the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, with the 
commentary of Kuthymius. 

137. 'The Copex Vaticanus 756., of the eleventh century, 
contains the Gospels, with a commentary. 

138. The Copex Varicanus 757., of the twelfth century, 
contains the Gospels, with a commentary: it was collated 
in eee by Birch and Scholz. 

139, e Copex Varticanus 758., of the twelfth century, 


2 The Codices Vaticani Nos, 127—137 
by Birch. were wholly or partially collated 
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zontains the Gospels of Luke and John, with a commentary. 
It was collated in select passages by Birch and Scholz. 

140. Thefoprex Varicanus 1158. contains the four Gos- 
pels, splendidly written on vellum in the twelfth century 
with the Eusebian canons and figures. It follows the Con- 
stantinopolitan recension, and ‘was partially collated by 
Scholz. 

141. The Copex Varicanus 1160., of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, contains the New Testament, with synaxaria: it follows 
the Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated in select 
passages by Scholz. 

142. The Copex Varicanus 1210. contains the Gespels, 
Acts, Epistles, and Psalms. Numerous readings are written 
on the margin: in the Gospels it for the most part follows 
the Constantinopolitan recension. This and the following 
manuscripts, Nos. 143, 144. 146—157. 159—162. 164—171. 
173—175. 177—180. and 182—199. were collated wholly 
or in part by Drs. Birch and Scholz. 

143. The Copex Varicanus 1229., of the eleventh cen- 
tury, contains the Gospels, with a commentary. It follows 
the Constantinopolitan recension. 

144. The Coprx Varicanus 1254., of the eleventh cen- 
tury, contains the Gospels, with the Eusebian canons. It 
appears to follow the Constantinopolitan recension. 

145. The Copex Vaticanus 1548., of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, contains the Gospels of Luke and John: it is defective 
in Luke iv. 15.—v. 36., and in John i. 1—26. The seven- 
teenth chapter of Luke, to the twenty-first, inclusive, has 
been added by another hand. Numerous emendations occur 
in the text, and various readings in the margin. 

146. The Copex Panarino-Vaticanus! 5., of the twelfth 
century, contains the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, with a 
commentary. It follows the Constantinopolitan recension. 

147. The Copex Patarino-Vaticanus 89., of the eleventh 
century, contains the Gospels, with synaxaria. It follows 
the Constantinopolitan recension. 

148. The Copex Panatino-Varticanus 136., of the thir- 
teenth century, contains the Gospels, with scholia on the 
beginning of Se. Matthew. It follows the Constantinopolitan 
family, but it has some Alexandrine readings. 

149. The Copex Pavarino-Vaticanus 171., of the four- 
teenth century, contains the New Testament adapted to eccle- 
siastical use: it follows the Constantinopolitan recension. 

150. The Coprx Paxatino-VaTicanus 189., of the eleventh 
century, contains the Gos els, with the Eusebian canons, 
and synaxaria: it follows the Constantinopolitan family. 

151. The Coprex PaLatino-V aATicanus 220., of the eleventh 
century, contains the Gospels, with the Eusebian canons, 
and scholia: it has a mixed text. 

152. The Copex Paatino-Vaticanus 227., of the thir- 
teenth century, contains the Gospels, with figures, and pro- 
_ogues. It follows the Constantinopolitan recension, ‘ 

153. The Copex Patarino-Vaticanus 229., of the thir- 
teenth century, contains the Gospels, with prologues, and 
gynaxaria: it has a mixed text, but chiefly agrees with the 

onstantinopolitan recension. ; 

154. The Coprx ALEXANDRINO-VATICANUS? 28. Was writ- 
ten in 1442, and, according to the opinion of Scholz, in Italy. 
It contains the Gospels, with the commentary of Theophy- 
Jact, and follows the Alexandrine recension. 

155. The Copex ALexanprino-Varicanus 79., of the four- 
teenth century, contains the Gospels, to which are prefixed 
some readings from Saint Paul’s Epistles. It follows the 
Constantinopolitan recension. Scholz is of opinion that this 
was the manuscript which Wetstein had uemegt! numbered 
99., and which was also consulted by Daniel Heinsius for 
his Lxercitationes Sacre. 


156. Tar Copex Anexanprino-Vaticanus 189., of the|P 


twelfth century, contains the Gospels, the text of which fol- 


lows the Constantinopolitan recension. 

157. The Copex Ursino-Vaticanus® 2. Syiee to have 
been written for the use of John II. emperor of the East, who 
succeeded Alexius in the empire in 1118. It contains the 


1 The Codices Palatino-Vaticano are so called, because they were pre- 
sented to the Vatican Library, during the pontificate of Urban VIII., by 
Maximilian, Elector of Bavaria: they formerly belonged to the Electors- 
Palatine. ; 

% The Codices Alexandrino-Vaticani formerly belonged to Alexandrina 
Christina, Queen of Sweden, who abdicated her throne, and went to residc 
at Rome, where she embraced the Romish faith. Pope Alexander XII. 
resented them to the Vatican uivrary. ' 

a The Urbino-Vatican Library at Rome isa collection of books, removed 
from Urbino to'Rome, by Pops Clement VII., who added them to the Vati- 
can Library. 
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Gospels, with the Eusebian canons, figures, pictures, a chro- 
nicle of the life of Christ, the Chronicle of Bioeoleins and 
a preface from Chrysostom. Scholz states that it was ‘tran 
scribed from, and collated with, some very ancient Jerusalem 
manuscripts, preserved in a monastery of the Holy Mountain 
[Athos]. It sometimes agrees with the Constantinopolitan 
recension, but it has very numerous Alexandrine readings. 

158. The Coprex Pu Il. Varicanus 53. contains the Gos- 
pels, written in the eleventh century, with the Eusebian 
canons. ‘There are various readings inserted in the margin. 

159. The Coprx. Barserinianus’ 8. contains the four Gos- 
pels, written in the eleventh century: its text follows the 
Constantinopolitan recension. 

160. The Copex Barserinianus 9., written in the year 
1123, contains the four Gospels, with synaxaria: it agrees 
with the Constantinepolitan text. 

161, The Copex Barserinianus 10., of the tenth century, 
contains the Gospels: it is imperfect in John xvi. 4.—xxi. 25. 

162. The Copex Barserinianus 11., written in the year 
Uae contains the Gospels, with the Eusebian canons, and 

gures. 

163. The Coprx Barsmrinianus 12., written in Syria in 
the eleventh century, contains only the sections of the Gos- 


ee usually read in churches, together with fragments of the 


usebian canons. 
sion. 

164, The Coprx Barserinianus 13., written in 1040, con- 
tains the Gospels, with the Eusebian canons and synaxaria. 
It chiefly follows the Constantinopolitan recension; but it 
has many Alexandrine readings. 

165. The Coprex Barserinianus 14. formerly belonged to 
Eugenia, the daughter of John Pontanus, by whom it was 

resented to the Barberini Library. It was written by a 

oman monk in the year 1197, with the Latin version, Euse- 
bian canons, and synaxaria. It follows the Constantinopo- 
litan family. 

166. The Coprx Barperinianus 115., of the thirteenth 
century, contains Luke ix. 33.—xxiv. 24., and John. Itmostly 
agrees with the Alexandrine recension, but frequently, also, 
with the Constantinopolitan family. 

167. The Coprex Dicarsedants 208., of the fourteenth 
century, contains the Gospels, which follow the Constan- 
tinopolitan text. 

168. The Copex Barsrrinianus 211., of the thirteenth 
century, contains the four Donpeles with the commentary of 
Theophylact. It follows the Constantinopolitan recension. 

169. The Copex Vatuicetianus B. 133. belongs to the 
library of Santa Maria in Vallicella, a library at Rome be- 
longing to the fathers of the oratory of San Filippo Neri: it 
contains the Gospels, written in the eleventh century, with 
prologues, figures, and synaxaria. 

170. The Coprx Vatiicetiianus C. 61., of the thirteenth 
century, contains the Gospels, with synaxaria._ ‘The last 
chapters of Saint Luke, and many chapters of Saint John, 
have been written by a later hand. It follows the Constan- 
tinopolitan family. ; 

171. The Copex Vatiicentianus C. 73. contains the Gos- 
pels, written in the fourteenth century. Its text follows the 
Alexandrine recension. 

172. The Coprex Vatiicettianus F. 90., of the twelfth 
century, according to Birch and Griesbach, contains the 
Gospels; but Scholz states that it now contains only the 
Pentateuch, with which the Gospels were formerly bound. 
It is not known where the Gospels are now to be found. 

173. The Copex Varicanus 1983. (formerly S. Basilii 
22.), written, according to Scholz, in the thirteenth century, 
for the use of some church in Asia Minor, contains the Gos- 
els, with synaxaria, and the Eusebian canons. It is defec- 
tive in John xiii. 1.—xxi. 25., and almost every where agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan family. 

174. The Copex Vaticanus 2002. (formerly S. Basil. 41.) 
was written in the year 1063, and contains the Gospels. It 
is defective in Matt. i. 1.—ii. 1. and John i. 1—27. and viii. 
47.—xxi. 25. ; 

175. The CopexVaticanus 2020. (former! S.Basil. 119.), 
of the twelfth century, contains the New Testament, with 
scholia on the Acts. It is defective in Matt. i. 1.—iv. 17. 
Some various readings have been added in the margin. It 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, but it frequently 
has Alexandrine readings. 

« The Codices Barberiniani derive their name from the library founded 


in the Barberini Palace at Rome, by the cardinal Francis Bark erini, in 
the seventeenth century. 


It follows the Constantinopolitan recen- 
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176. The Coprx Varicanus 2113. (formerly S. Basil. 
152.), of the thirteenth century, contains the Gospels, accom- 
modated to ecclesiastical use. It is imperfect in Matt. 1. 10. 
—x. 13, and John i. 1—29. 


177. The Copex Varicanus, formerly Basil. 163., con-' 
tains the Gospels, written in the eleventh century. It is} 


imperfect in John i. 1—29. : ; 

178. The Copex Anceticus A. 1. 5., in the library of the 
monastery of the Augustinians at Rome, contains the Gospels 
with the Eusebian canons, written in the twelfth century : it 
follows the Constantinopolitan recension, and is imperfect in 
John xxi. 17. to the end. ; 

179. The Copex Ancexicus A. 4. 11. contains the Gospels, 
with the Eusebian canons, written on vellum, in the twelfth 
century. Some leaves have been added, by a later hand, on 
paper, in which the chasms occurring"in it have been sup- 
plied. This manuscript is accommodated to ecclesiastical 
use, and mostly follows the Alexandrine recension. 

180. The manuscript in the library of the College of the 
Propacanpa at Rome, formerly Borgie 2., contains the Gos- 

els, written in the eleventh century, to which are added the 
Acts, Epistles, Apocalypse, and some apocryphal books 
which bear the date of the year 1284. It agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan recension. 

181. The manuscript belonging to Francis Cardinal de 
ZeLADA contains the Gospels, with scholia, written in the 
eleventh century. Its text follows the Constantinopolitan 
recension. 

182. The Copex Lavurentianus VI. 11., of the twelfth 
century, contains the Gospels. 'The Constantinopolitan re- 
cension is followed by all the Codices Laurentiani, No. 
182—198. 

183. The Coprx Laurentianus VI. 14., of the twelfth 
century, contains the Gospels, with figures, Husebian canons, 
and synaxaria. 

184. The Copnex Laurentianus VI. 15., of the thirteenth 
century, contains the Gospels, with prologues. 

185. The Copex Lavrentianus VI. 16., written by one 
Basilius in the twelfth century, contains the Gospels with 
prologues and synaxaria. 

186. The Coprex Lavrentianus VI. 18., written in the 
twelfth century by Leontius a calligrapher, contains the Gos- 
pels, with the Eusebian canons, prologues, and commen- 
tarles. 

187. The Copex Laurentianus VI. 23., of the twelfth 
century, contains the Gospels, with figures and paintings. 

188. The Copex Laurentianus VI. 25., of the eleventh 
century, contains the Gospels, with synaxaria. 

189. Tue Coprx Lavrentianus VI. 27., of the twelfth 
century, contains the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles, with pro- 
logues and synaxaria. 

190. The Coprex Lavrentianus VI. 28., written in the 
month of July, 1385, contains the Gospels. 

191. The Copex Lavrentianus VI. 29., of the thirteenth 
century, contains the Gospels, with prologues. 

192. The Coprex Lavrentianus VI. 30., also of the thir- 
teenth century, contains the Gospels, with prologues. 

193. The Coprx Laurentianus VI. 32., written in the 
eleventh century, contains the Gospels, with the Eusebian 
canons and figures. It has been adapted to ecclesiastical use. 

194. The Copex Laurentianus VI. 33., of the eleventh 
century, contains the Gospels, with a figure of St. John the 
apostle, and with commentaries. 

195. The Copex Laurentianus VI. 34., of the eleventh 
century, contains the Gospels, with prologues, commentaries, 
and synaxaria. 

196. The Copex Lavurentianus VIII. 12., of the twelfth 
century, contains the Gospels, written in red letters, with a 
catena and figures. 

197. The Copex Laurenrianvs VIII. 14., of the eleventh 
century, contains the Epistles of St. James, and fragments 
of the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark, with commen- 

aries. 

198. The Copex Lavrentianus 256., of the thirteenth 
century, contains the Gospels, with the Eusebian canons. 

199. The Covex 5., formerly belonging to the monks of 
the Benedictine order of Santa Maria, contains the Gos- 
pels, written in the twelfth century, with figures, Eusebian 
canons, scholia, and iambic verses. It agrees with the ma- 
ee of the poe euiine olitan family. Dr. Birch col- 

ated this manuscript, and also those numbered 202. 
204208, 911214. sca 2 
200. The Copex 6., formerly belonging to the same monks, 
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of the tenth century, contains the Gospels, with the Eusebian 
canons, prologues, fragments of an oration against the Arians 
by Gregory the Theologian, and synaxaria. It agrees with 


| the Constantinopolitan recension. 


201. The Coprx 701., formerly belonging to the friars- 
preachers of Saint Mark, was written in the year 1359. It 
contains the New Testament, and, according to Dr. Scholz, 
it is undoubtedly the same manuscript from which Wetstein 

uoted some various readings out of Lamy’s treatise De Eru- 
itione Apostolorum, and which he numbered 107., referring 
it to the fourteenth century. ; 

202. The Conex 705., formerly belonging to the friars 
preachers of Saint Mark, contains the Gospels, with synaxa 
ria, written in the twelfth century. : 

203. The Copex 707., formerly belonging to the friars- 

reachers of Saint Mark, of the filieon century, contains the 

ew Testament written in modern Greek. Dr. Scholz states 
that he does not know where the MSS. Nos. 199—203. are 
at present to be found. , 

204. The Copex Rononiensis 640., belonging to the canons 
regular, contains the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles, written in 
the eleventh century. ; 

205. The Conex Venetus 5. (in the library of Saint Mark 
at Venice) formerly belonged to Cardinal Bessarion. It con- 
tains the Old and New Testaments, written in the fifteenth 
century, and it is allied to the manuscripts of the Alexandrine 
family. 

208, The Copex Vrnetus 6., written poy on vellum and 
partly on paper, contains the whole of the New Testament, 
written in the fifteenth century. 

207. The Coprex Venetus 8., of the tenth century, con- 
tains the Gospels, with synaxaria. It is imperfeet in the 
beginning of Saint Matthew. 

908. The Copzx VeneTianus 9., of the tenth century, 
contains the Gospels, with the Eusebian canons. Its text is 
allied to that of the MSS. of the Alexandrine recension. 

209. The Copex Venetianus 10., of the fifteenth century, 
contains the New Testament, in the following order, viz. the 
Acts of the Apostles, Catholic Epistles, the Epistles of Saint 
Paul, Gospels, and Apocalypse, with prolegomena. In the 
Gospels, the text follows the Alexandrine recension; and in 
the Acts and Epistles it chiefly agrees with the Constantino- 

olitan family. ‘This manuscript was collated throughout by 

irch and Engelbreth: its readings will be found in Dr. 
Schulz’s third edition of Griesbach’s Revision of the Greek 
Testament, and also in Dr. Scholz’s critical edition. 

210. The Coprx VeneTianus 27., of the tenth century, 
contains the Gospels, with a catena. 

211. The Copex Venetianus 539., of the eleventh cen- 
tury, contains the Gospels, with an Arabic version. There 
are chasms in the beginning of Saint Matthew and Saint John. 

212, 213. The Copices Venetiani 540. and 542., of the 
eleventh century, contain the Gospels. 

214, The Copex VeneTianus 543., of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, contains the Gospels, with synaxaria. It appears to 
agree with the text of the Constantinopolitan recension. 

215. The Copex Venetianus 544., of the eleventh cen- 
tury, contains the Gospels, with commentaries from the write 
ings of the fathers, to which are prefixed the canons of Euse- 
bius and his epistle to Carpianus. It was collated on Matt. 
xxiv., Mark iv., Luke iv., and John v. Its text for the most 
part agrees with that of the Constantinopolitan recension. 

216. The Coprx Canonict, brought from Coreyra into the 
library of Saint Mark at Venice, contains the Gospels. Its 
date is not specified by Scholz. 

217. The Copex III. in Class I. of Saint Mark’s library, 
written in the twelfth or thirteenth century, contains the Gose 

els, with the Eusebian canons and synaxaria. It was col- 
ated for the same portions of the Gospels as No. 215. Its 
text agrees partly with the Alexandrine and partly with the 
Constantinopolitan recension. 

218. The Copex Cmsarro-Vinpogonensis 23. (Lambecii 
1.) was brought by Busbeck from Constantinople. It was 
written in the thirteenth century, and contains the Old and 
New Testament. Birch examined this manuscript only in 
those places where manuscripts usually depart from the re- 
ceived text. It is imperfect in Rev. xii. 5.—xiv. 8. xv. 7.— 
Xvi. 2. Xvili. 10.—xix. 15. and xx. 8. tothe end. Dr. Tres- 
chow, by whom this manuscript has been minutely described, 
States that it was written by four different hands. From this 
manuseript Prof. Alter pee his edition of the Greek Tes. 
tament, which appeared at Vienna in 1786-87, in two vols 
8vo. He has deviated from it only where the copyist hac 
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committed manifest errata, which he has corrected from Ro- 
bert Stephens’s edition of 1546, The text of this manuscript 
frequently agréés with the MSS. of the Alexandrine family, 
but for the most part with those of the Constantinopolitan 
recension. 

219. The Copex C zsargo-Vinpoponensis 321. (Lambecii 
en of the thirteenth century, contains the Gospels, with 
prologues. It chiefly agrees with the Constantinopolitan 
recension, and was collated by Alter. 

220. The Coprx Cmsareo-Vinpoponensis 337. (Lambecii 
33.) contains the Gospels, written in very small characters in 
the fourteenth century. Its text for the most part agrees 
Nar igs Constantinopolitan recension. It was also collated 

y Alter. 

221. The Copex Camsarzo-Vinpozonensis CXVII. 29. 
(Lambecii 38.) contains the four Gospels, written in the 
eleventh century, with Chrysostom’s commentaries on St. 
Matthew and St. John, with the commentary of Victor on St. 
Mark, and of Titus of Bostra on St. Luke. It is defective in 
Matt. i. 1—11. As the transcriber of this manuscript seems 
rather to have designed the writing of a commentary than a 
correct text, it is difficult to refer it to any recension, from the 
liberty he has taken of making arbitrary additions to or omis- 
sions in the text. 

222. The Copex C.msarro-Vinposonensis (Nessel. 180. 
Lambec. 39.), of the fourteenth century, contains sections of 
the Gospels, with commentaries. It is imperfect both at the 
beginning and end; and for the most part agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan recension. 

223. The Coprx C msarto-Vinposonensis 301 (Lambec. 
40.), of the fourteenth century, contains fragments of the 
Gospels of St. Matthew, St. Pike. and St. John, with a 
catena. Scholz states it to be of little value in a critical 
point of view: it was collated by Alter. 

224. The Copex Casareus 8. in Kollarius’s Catalogue, 
and 30. in Forlosia’s Auctarium, came from Naples to Vienna. 
{t contains the Gospel of St. Matthew, the text of which 
chiefly agrees with that of the Constantinopolitan recension : 
it was collated by Alter. 

225. The Copex Cmsareus 9. of Kollarius and 31. of For- 
losia, contains the Gospels, with synaxaria. It exhibits a 
mixed text, agreeing partly with the Constantinopolitan re- 
cension, and partly with the Alexandrine recension. It was 
collated by Alter, and was written in the year 1192. 

226. The Copex Escurtavensis x IV. 17., of the eleventh 
century, contains the Gospels, Acts of the Apostles, and 
Epistles, with figures: it exhibits a mixed text, and has been 
corrected by some one after a copy of later date. This and 
the seven following manuscripts (227—233.) were collated 
in select passages by Dr. Moldenhawer. 

227. The Copex Escuriarensis x II. 15., of the thirteenth 
century, contains the Gospels, with figures: some of its 
leaves have been misplaced by the bookbinder. It agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan family. 

228. The Coprx Beobuntbrers x IV. 12. contains the 
Gospels, Acts of the Apostles, and the Epistles, with the 
EKusebian canons, written in the fourteenth century. 

929, The Copex Escuriauensis x IV. 21., written in the 
year 1140 by Basilius Argyropylus, a notary : it contains the 
Gospels, with a figure of Saint Mark, and is imperfect in 
Mark xvi. 15—20. and John i. 1—il. Many alterations of 
the ancient writing (which are evidently of the fourteenth 
century) are written partly in the text and partly in the mar- 

in; but nearly half the readings and notes in the margin 

ave perished through the carelessness of the bookbinder. 
Its text agrees partly with the Alexandrine and partly with 
the Constantinopolitan recension. : 

230. The Copex Escurtarensis 9 III. 5., written in 1014, 
contains the Gospels, with synaxaria. Its text agrees partly 
with the Alexandrine and partly with the Constantinopolitan 
recension. 

231. The Copex Escurtarensis 9 III. 6., of the twelfth 
century, contains the Gospels, with scholia, figures, and 
synaxaria. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

932. The Copex Escuriatensis 9 III. 7., of the thirteenth 
century, contains the Gospels, with synaxaria. It agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

933. The Copex Escuriaensis » II. 8. contains the Gos- 
pels, with a catena, written in the twelfth century. Itagrees 
with the Constantinopolitan recension. : 

934. The Copex Havniensis 1. in the Royal library at 
Copenhagen was written in 1278, and contains the Acts of 
the Apostles, the Epistles of rs re the catholic Epistles, 
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and the Gospels, with synaxaria. The text of the Gospels 
for the most part agrees with the Constantinopolitan recen- 
sion, 

235. The Copsx Havniensis 2. was written in 1314, and 
contains the Gospels adapted to ecclesiastical use. It ap- 
pears chiefly to agree with the Alexandrine recension. 

236. The readings of a manuscript which are written in 
the margin of Dr. Mill’s edition of the New Testament, 
written partly by himself and partly by Hearne, the editor 
of the Codex Laudianus. It is not known from what manu- 
script these readings were derived. Griesbach has given a 
copious extract of their various readings in his Symbole 
Critica, vol. i. pp. 247—304. 

237. The Copex S. Synopi 42. in the library of the Hoty 
Synop at Moscow (d. of Matthaei’s notation), contains the 
Gospel, with scholia and figures, written in the tenth cen- 
tury. Itagrees for the most part with the Constantinopolitan 
recension. 

238. The Conrx S. Synop1 48. (e. of Matthaei), of the 
eleventh century, contains the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, 
with commentaries and acatena. It agrees for the most part 
with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

239. The Coprex S. Synopi 47. (g. of Matthaei) contains 
Mark xvi. 2—8., Luke, and John i. 1.—xxi. 23., with com- 
mentaries. It agrees almost always with the Constantino- 
politan recension. 

240. The Coprx S. Srxop1 49., of the twelfth century, 
contains the Gospels, with the commentary of Kuthymius 
Zigabenus. It is defective in Mark vill. 12—34. xiv. 17— 
54., and Luke xv. 32.—xvi. 8. It follows the Constantino- 
politan family. 

241. The Coprx Drespensis formerly belonged to Mat- 
thaei, who has noted it by the letter k in his edition of the 
New Testament. Itis very beautifully and carefully written 
in the eleventh century, and contains the New Testament, 
with synaxaria. It chiefly agrees with the Constantinopoli- 
tan recension. 

242. The Coprex S. Synopi 380. (1. of Matthaei), of the 
twelfth century, contains the New Testament, with figures, 
the Eusebian canons, paintings, and prologues, besides 
psalms and odes. It follows the Constantinopolitan recen- 
sion. 

243. The Coprx Bristioraeca Typocrapn. Synopi 13. 
(m. of Matthaei), written in the fourteenth century, contains 
the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke, with the com- 
mentary of Theophylact. It follows the Constantinopolitan 
recension. 

244. The Coprx BisuiotHecm Typocrarx. Synopi 1. 
(n. of Matthaei), contains the Gospels, with figures, and the 
commentaries of Euthymius Zigabenus. It follows the 
Constantinopolitan recension. 

245. The Coprx Synop. 265. (0. of Matthaei), written in 
1199, contains the Gospels, and follows the Constantinopo- 
litan recension. 

246. The Copex Synop. 261. (p. of Matthaei), of the 
fourteenth century, contains the Gospels. It is defective in 
Matt. xii. 41.—xiii. 55., and in John xvii. 24.—xviii. 20. 
It follows the Constantinopolitan recension, and has some 
various readings in the margin. 

247. The Copex Synop. 373. (q. of Matthaei), of the 
twelfth century, contains the Gospels, with synaxaria. It 
follows the Constantinopolitan recension, 

248. The Coprex Synop. 264. (r. of Matthaei), written in 
1275, contains the Gospels, and for the most part agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan family. 

249, The Coprx Synop. 94. (s. of Matthaei), written in 
the eleventh century, contains the Gospel of St. John, with 
acatena. It agrees with the Cone: recension. 

250. The Copex Synop. (not numbered), preserved in a 
small wooden box (v. of Matthaei), contains John vii. 39. to 
the end of that Gospel, written in cursive Greek characters 
in the thirteenth century. 

251. The Copex Bisuioraecm Tasutarn Moscvensis 
(x. of se ose of the eleventh century, contains the Gos- 
pels with the Eusebian canons and figures: it contains a 
mixed text, from both families of manuscripts. 

252. The Coprx Drespensis formerly belonged to Mat- 
thaei, who has noted it with the letter z.: it is of the eleventh 
century, and contains the Gospels. This manuscript has 
corrections and double readings, which have been added by 
the same hand from another manuscript. Its text, for the 
most part, agrees with that of the Constantinopolitan recen 
sion, 
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253. The Copex of NicrepHorus, Archbishop of Cherson 
(10. of Matthaei), of the eleventh century, contains the Gos- 
pels, with scholia. It has many readings in common with 


the Constantinopolitan family, but more which agree with 


the Alexandrine recension. 
254, The Copex Marruacu of the eleventh century (11. 


of Matthaei), contains the Gospels of Saint Luke and Saint 


John with figures and scholia. ne oe for the most part 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan family. 

"O55. The Coprex Synop. 139. (12. oe Matthaei), of the 
thirteenth century, contains commentaries extracted from 
Chrysostom and others on the Gospels, with fragments of 
the sacred text, which for the most part follows the Con- 
stantinopolitan family. 

956. The Copex Brsuiornecm 'Typoerapu. 3. (14. of 
Matthaei), of the ninth century, contains scholia on Mark 
and Luke, together with fragments of the sacred text, which 
for the most part agrees with the Constantinopolitan recen- 


Me 
O87. The Coprx Bisuiotx. Synop. 120. (15. of Matthaei) 
contains fragments of John i. and xx., written in capital 
letters in the eighth century, with scholia. Its text mostly 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

"258. The Copex Drespensis (17. of Matthaei), of the 
thirteenth century, contains the Gospels incorrectly written 
by an illiterate scribe, together with figures. It agrees with 
the Constantinopolitan recension. : ; 

259. The Copex S. Synoni 45. (a. of Matthaei) contains 
the Gospels written in the eleventh century, with synaxaria, 
the Eusebian canons, and commentaries.’ Its text for the 
most part agrees with the Alexandrine family. 

The preceding manuscripts, Nos. 236—259., were collated 
and described by Matthaei. Dr. Scholz, however, has omit- 
ted those which he has marked 4, 6, 7/, 0’, ¢, @ ny Hy 05 wy 
7, e,¢,1.2.3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. and 9., because they appear to 
contain only some works of Chrysostom. 


ili. Manuscripts containing the New Testament and the 
Gospels, which, for the jirst time, were collated by Dr. 
Scholz. 


260. The Coprx Reeius 51. formerly 2243. (in the royal 
fibrary at Paris),! contains the four Gospels, with figures, 
correctly written in the twelfth century. It follows the 
Constantinopolitan recension. The greater part of this 
manuscript was collated. 

261. The Coprx Reeius 52. is written on vellum in the 
~ twelfth century; but the beginning, comprising Matt. i. 1— 
11., has been supplied on paper by some one in the four- 
teenth century. It contains the Gospels adapted to ecclesi- 
astical use. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan family, 
and is imperfect from Luke xxiv. 39. to the end of that 
Gospel. It was collated by Scholz on Matt. xi.—xiii., 
Mark v.—vii., Luke i.—v., and John v.—viii. 

262. The Coprx Reeius 53., of the tenth century, con- 
tains the Gospels, with synaxaria and the Eusebian canons. 
It chiefly agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, and 
was collated throughout. 

263. The Copex Reeius 61., formerly 2251. and also 
2864 , was written in the twelfth century, and probably in 
Asia Minor. it contains the Gospels, Acts of the Apostles, 
and the Epistles, with figures. It has only the beginning 
of the Eusebian canons, but the numbers of the Ammonian 
sections are written in the margin. In the Gospels this 
manuscript follows the Constantinopolitan recension. It 
was collated on Matt. viiii—xiv., Mark i.—iy., and John 
il.—v. 

264. The Copex Reis 65. (formerly 2862.) was written 
in the thirteenth century, and (it should seem from the form 
of the letters) in Egypt. It contains the Gospels, and was 
collated by Scholz on Matt. xviiii—xxiv. Mark lll.—v. -and 
John iv.—viii. ; in other passages he only cursorily examined 
this manuscript, the text of which is mixed. 

265. ‘The Coprex Reerus 66. (formerly 2858.), of the tenth 
century, contains the Gospels, the text of which is composed 
of the Constantinopolitan and Alexandrine families. The 
following portions were collated; viz. the whole Gospel of 
St. Matthew, Mark i.—yv., Luke xxiiixxiv., and John v. 
—viii. The remainder was cursorily examined. 

266. The Coprex Reeius 67. (formerly 877. and 2863.), 
of the tenth century, contains the Gospels, with synaxaria ; 


1 The Codices Regii, in the royal library at Paris, are copiously de- 
scribed by Scholz in his Biblische Kritische eése, pp. 143, ie 
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It was collated 


it follows the Constantinopolitan recension. ¢ 
The re- 


on Matt. i—xi., Mark iii—v., and John v.—ix. 
mainder was cursorily examined. ‘ 

267. The Coprx Rretus 69. (formerly 3012., Colbertinus 
4631.) contains the Gospels, written in the tenth century, 
and adapted to ecclesiastical use. It is imperfect in Matt. 
i. 1—8., Mark i. 1—7., Luke i. 1—8. xxiv. 50., and John 
i. 12. It follows the Constantinopolitan family, and was 
collated on Matt. iiix. and John vii. viii. ‘The remainder 
was cursorily examined. 

268. The Copex Rees 73. (formerly 531., afterwards 
2859.), of the twelfth century, contains the Gospels, with 
the Eusebian canons, synaxaria, and figures. It was collated 
on Matt. xxvi., Mark i.—iv., and John iv.—viii., and it fol 
lows the Constantinopolitan recension. 

269. The Copex Reeivs 74. (formerly 171., and after- 
wards 1042. and 2858.), of the eleventh century, contains 
the Gospels, with pictures. The Gospel of St. Matthew 
was collated, and also Mark i—iy. It follows the Con- 
stantinopolitan recension. 

270. ‘The Copex Reeius 75. (formerly 2868.), of the 
eleventh century, contains the Gospels, with synaxaria. It 
chiefly follows the Constantinopolitan recension, but it also 
has many Egyptian readings. Most of this manuscript was 
collated by Scholz. 

271. The Copex Reeius 75*., of the twelfth century, con- 
tains the Gospels, with the Eusebian canons and figures. 
In Matthew, Luke, and John, it almost entirely follows the 
Constantinopolitan recension; but in Mark it has a mixed 
text. The chief part of this manuscript was collated. 

272. The Copex Reeiws 76. (formerly 2865.) contains 
the Gospels, written in the eleventh century. It follows the 
Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated on Matt. vi. 
—xi., Mark i—iii., John v.—viii. The remainder was 
cursorily examined. 

273. The Copex Reeius 79. (formerly 4480., Colbertinus 
3012.) was written, partly on vellum in the twelfth, and 
partly on cotton paper in the fourteenth century. It contains 
the Gospels, with an epitome of the evangelical annals, a 
scholium on Luke vi., the Eusebian canons, the commenta- 
ries of Severianus on Luke vii. 37., a table of the parables 
contained in the Gospels, and a fragment of a synaxarion. 
The text chiefly follows the Constantinopolitan recension, 
but it has some Alexandrine readings. This manuscipt was 
collated in select passages. 

274. The Copex Reeius 79*., very elegantly and correctly 
written on vellum in the tenth century, contains the Gospels. 
with figures, synaxaria, and the Eusebian canons. It is 
patenee: in Mark i. 1—17., Johni. 1—20., Mark vi. 21—54. 
and John iii. 18.—iv. 1., vii. 23—42., ix. 10—27., and 
Xvili. 12—29., which passages have been supplied on paper 
by a later hand. It mostly agrees with the é onstantinopo- 
litan family. 

275. The Copex Reeivs 80. (formerly 538, and 22428.) 
contains the Gospels, with the Eusebian canons, prologues, 
and a portion of a synaxarion, written in the eleventh century. 
Scholz collated it for the Gospel of St. Matthew, and on Mark 
1. ii, and John iiii—viii. The remainder was cursorily ex- 
amined: it agrees with the Constantinopolitan family. 

276. ‘The Copex Reeius 81., of the eleventh century, 
contains the Gospels, with the Eusebian canons and figures, 
and agrees with the Constantinopolitan family. It was col- 
lated for the Gospel of St. Matthew, and on Mark i.—Vi., 
Luke iv. and xxii., and John v. and viii. 

277.eThe Copex Reeius 81. A., 
contains the Gospels, with the Eusebian canons and figures. 
Some passages, which had been omitted, have been supplied 
by a later hand. Its text mostly follows the Constantino- 
politan recension. The chief part of this manuscript was 
collated by Scholz. 

278. The Copex Reeivs 82. (formerly 3012.) contains 
the Gospels, with the Eusebian canons, figures, and synax- 
arla, written in the twelfth century. From some Armenian 
inscriptions, Dr. Scholz conjectures that it was originally 
executed in Asia Minor, whence it migrated to an Armenian 
monastery. Matt. xiii. 43.—xvii. 5. have been supplied by 
a later hand. Its text follows the Constantinopolitan fami- 
ly: it was collated in select passages. 

279. The Copex Reeius 86. (formerly 2860., Colbertinus 
6051.) was presented to Louis XIV. in the year 1686, by 
Joseph Georgirene, Archbishop of Samos. It was written in 
the twelfth century, and contains the Gospels, with the Eu 
sebian canons, synaxaria, and figures. It follows the Con 


of the eleventh century, 
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stantinopolitan receusion, and was collated in select pas- 
sages. 

280. The Coptx Recius 87., of the twelfth century, con- 
tains the Gospels, with a portion of a synaxarion, and pro- 
logues. It is imperfect in Mark viii. 3.—xy. 36.; and was 
collated on Matt. vi.—xii., Mark i—v., Luke iv. v., and 
John iv.—viii. It follows the Constantinopolitan recension. 

281. The Coprx Reetus 88. (formerly 2860., Colbertinus 
4766.) contains the Gospels, written in the twelfth century, 
with figures and the Eusebian canons. It follows the Con- 
stantinopolitan family. This manuscript is imperfect in 
Matt. xxviii. 11. to the end, and Luke i. 1.—ix. It was col- 
lated on Matt. viii—x., Mark ii—v., and John vi.—viii. 

282. The Coprx Reeivus 90. (formerly 2860.°, Colbertinus 
6045.), written in the year 1176, contains the Gospels, which 
for the most part agree with the Constantinopolitan family. 
It was collated in select passages. 


283. The Covex Rees 92. (formerly 3012+» Colbertinus 


4744.), of the fourteenth century, contains the Gospels. The 
text follows the Constantinopolitan family. This manuscript 
was collated in select passages. 

284. The Coprx Reetus 93. i formerly 28622.), of the thir- 
teenth century, contains the Gospels, with the Eusebian 
canons, figures, and synaxaria. e chief part of this manu- 
script was collated. It follows the Constantinopolitan family. 

285. The Copex Reeius 95. (formerly 2835°.), written in 
the fourteenth century, contains the Gospels, with figures, 
and follows the Constantinopolitan family. The greater 

art of it was collated. 

286. The Copex Recrus 96. (formerly 3011* ™, Colberti- 
nus 4556.), written in the year 1432, contains the Gospels, 
with the paschal canon from 1432 to 1502. It follows the 
Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated in select pas- 
sages. 


287. The Coprx Recivs 98. (formerly eet Colbertinus 


4916.), contains the Gospels, written in the fifteenth century. 
It acrees with the Constantinopolitan family, and was col- 
lated in select passages. 

288. The Coprx Reais 99. (formerly 2861 %., Colbertinus 
4885.) contains Saint Luke’s Gospel, written in the sixteenth 
century. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan family, and 
was collated in select passages. 

289. The Copex Reeivs 100. A., dated February 15, 1625, 
by one Luke, who calls himself agyurm, @ ¢ ief priest, 
pebisho 1], contains the Gospels, which agree with the 
Jonstantinopolitan family. It was collated in select pas- 
sages. 

390. The Coprex Recius 108°, of the thirteenth century, 
contains the Gospels, with synaxaria. It was collated in 
select passages, and follows the Constantinopolitan recension. 

991. The Coprx Recius 113. (formerly 2868., Colberti- 
nus 6162.), of the twelfth century, contains the Gospels, with 
synaxaria. It follows the Constantinopolitan recension, and 
was collated in select passages. 

992, The Covex Recius 114., of the eleventh century, 
contains the Gospels, with synaxaria and figures. It is im- 
perfect in Matt. 1. 1.—vii. 14., and in John xix. 14. to the 
énd. It follows the Constantinopolitan recension, and was 
vollated in select passages. 

293. The oak Bicive 117., written in November, 1378, 
contains the Gospels, with figures and synaxaria ; and fol- 
lows the Constantinopolitan recension. It was collated on 
Matt. v.—x., Mark ii—vi., Luke ii., and John v.—viii. 

294. The Copex Rees 118. (formerly Colbertinus 6629.), 
of the thirteenth century, contains the Gospels, with figures. 
It follows the Constantinopolitan recension, and is imperfect 
in Matt. i. 18. to xii. 25. This manuscript was presented to 
Louis XIV. by Joseph Georgirene, Archbishop of Samos. 
It was collated in select passages. ; 

295. The Copex Rrerus 120. (formerly 3426.),, of the thir- 
teenth century, contains the Gospels: it agrees with the Con- 
stantinopolitan recension, and is imperfect in Matt. i. ].—x1. 
_ It was collated in select passages. ; 

996. The Copex Rrervus 123., of the sixteenth century, 
contains the Gospels. Ht agrees with the Constantsnopolitan 
recension, and was collated in select passages. 

997. The Copex Ructus 140. a., of the twelfth century, 
contains the Gospels, with figures and synaxarla. It agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan family, and was collated in 

lect passages. 
eae. The: Conex Rees 175., formerly belonged to the 
public library of the Jesuits at Lyons. 
twelfth century, and contains the Gospels, 
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It was written in the 
with figures and 
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synaxaria. It agrees with the Consta: tinopolitan recension, 
and was collated in select passages. 

. 299. The Copex Rees 177. (formerly 2242.) was written 


in the eleventh century, and Dr. Scholz conjectures, from 
some scholia, by a follower of Theodore of 
contains the Gospels, with prologues, the Eusebian canons, 
figures, scholia, and fragments of various writers, concerning 


opsueste. Tt 


some particular passages. The text for the most part agrees 
ospels of 


Saint Mark and Saint Luke there are many peculiar read- 


ings, as well as readings which commonly occur in manu- 


scripts of the Alexandrine recension. The whole of this 


manuscript was collated. 


300. The Copex Reeius 186. (formerly 750., also 1882.), 
of the eleventh century, contains the Gospels of Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke, collated with ancient copies from Jerusalem, 
deposited on the holy mountain [Athos !] ; together with the 
Eusebian canons, synaxaria, a caten-, additional observa 
tions on some select passages, and Theophylact’s commenta- 
ries written in the outer margin by a later hand. The text 
follows both the Alexandrine and the Constantinopolitan re- 
censions. It has a few peculiar readings. The whole of 
this manuscript was collated. 

301. The Coprx Reeivs 187. (formerly 537. also 1879.), 
of the eleventh century, contains the Gospels, with a catena 
It for the mest part follows 
the Constantinopolitan recension, but it also has not a few 
readings peculiar to the Alexandrine family. This manu- 
script was collated throughout. 

302. The Copex Reeivs 193. (formerly 1893.), of the 
sixteenth century, contains a fragment of Saint Matthew and 
Saint Luke, with a commentary. It follows the Constanti- 
nopolitan recension, and was collated in select passages. 

303. The Copex Reeivs 194. A. contains John 1.—iv., 
of the eleventh century, with Theophylact’s commentary on 
the Gospels, and iambic verses on Matthew and Mark, writ- 
ten on cotton paper in 1255. The text follows the Constan- 
tinopolitan recension. Select passages of this manuscript 
were collated. 
of the thirteenth century, 
contain the Gospels of 
Matthew and Mark, with 
a catena. Both follow 
the Constantinopolitan re- 
cension, and were collated 
in select passages. 

306. The Coprx Reeius 197., of the tenth century, con- 
tains the Gospels of Matthew and John, with the commen- 
taries of Theophylact. The text is allied to that of the Con- 
stantinopolitan recension. 

307. The Coprx Reeius 199., of the eleventh century, 
contains the Gospels of Matthew and John, with a com: 
mentary. It follows the Constantinopolitan recension, and 
was collated in select passages. 

308. The Copex Recivs 200., of the twelfth century, 
contains the Gospels of Matthew and John, with a com- 
mentary. It is imperfect, follows the Constantinopolitan 
recension, and was collated in select passages. 

309. The Copex Reerus 201., of the twelfth century, 
contains the Gospels of Matthew and John, with the com- 
mentary of Chrysostom; of Luke, with that of Titus of 
Bostra; and of Mark, with that of Victor. It follows the 
Constantinopolitan family, and was collated in select pas- 
sages. 

310. The Copex Reerus 202., of the eleventh century, 
contains Matthew, with a catena: it agrees with the Con- 
stantinopolitan recension, and was collated in select passages. 

311. The Coprex Reeivs 203., of the twelfth century, 
also contains Matthew, with a catena; it agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated in select 
passages. ; : ; 

319. The Copex Reeivs 206., written in 1308, contains 
Mark, with the commentary of Victor. It belongs to the 
Constantinopolitan family, and was collated in select pas- 
sages. 

313. The Copex Recius 208. (formerly 2440.), of the 
fourteenth century, contains Luke, with a catena, which is 
different from that published by Corderius. It is imperfect; 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, and was col- 
lated in select passages. 

314. The Copex Reervs 209. (formerly 247. and 2441.). 
of the twelfth century, contains the Gospel of John, witk 
a commentary. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan fa 
mily, and was collated in select passages. 


304. The Coprex Reeius 194., 
305. The Copex Reeius 195., 
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315. ‘The Copex Recius 210. (formerly 2442s., Colberti- 
nus 608.), of the thirteenth century, contains the Gospel of 
St. John, with a commentary by an. unknown author. It is 
‘imperfect in xiv. 25.—xv. 16. xxi. 22—25.; agrees with 
the Constantinopolitan family, and was collated in select 
passages. : 

316. The Copex Recivs 211., which was brought from 
Constantinople, agrees with the Constantinopolitan recen- 
sion. It was written in the twelfth century, and contains 
the Gospels of Luke and John, with commentaries. This 
manuscript is imperfect, and was collated in select passages. 

317. The Copex Reeivs (formerly Mediceus 1887.), of 
the twelfth century, contains John x. 9.—xxi. 25., with a 
eatena differing from that published by Corderius. It agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated in 
select passages. 

318. The Covex Rees 213., of the fourteenth century, 
contains John vii. 1.—xxi. 25., with a commentary. It fol- 
lows the Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated in 
select passages. 

319. The Copex Reeius 231., of the twelfth century, 
contains the Gospels, with a commentary. It is imperfect, 
and agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. This 
manuscript was collated in select passages. 

390. The Copex Recius 232., of the eleventh century, 
contains the Gospel of Luke, witha commentary. It agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated in 
select passages. 

321. The Coprx Recius 303., of the thirteenth century, 
contains the Gospels. It follows the Constantinopolitan 
recension, and was collated in select passages. 

322. The Copex Reeius 315., off the fifteenth century, 
contains the Gospels. It follows the Constantinopolitan 
family, and was collated in select passages. 

323. The Coprx Reerus 118:., of the fifteenth century, 
contains Matt. vi. vii. and also the tales of Kalila and Dimna 
translated from the Arabic into Greek. The text of St. 
Matthew agrees with the Constantinopolitan family. 

324. The Copex Reerus 376. (formerly Mazarinianus), 
of the thirteenth century, on vellum, contains readings from 
the Acts of the Apostles and the Pauline Epistles, sections 
from the Gospels narrating the passion of our Lord; and 
the Eusebian canons, Gospels, synaxaria (on cotton paper), 
and a catalogue of emperors from Constantine to Means! 
Porphyrogennetus, In the Gospels the text almost always 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. The chief 
part of this manuscript was collated. 

325. The Coprex Recius 377. (formerly 3011.), of the 
thirteenth century, contains the Gospels. The text agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan recension. It was collated in 
select passages. 

326. The Copex Recius 378., of the fourteenth century, 
contains an exposition, in the form of homilies, on one or 
more verses of some sections of the Gospels. The text 
almost every where agrees with the Constantinopolitan re- 
cension. It was collated in select passages. 

327. The Coprex Reecivs 380., of the fifteenth century, 
contains the Gospels. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan 
family, and was collated in select passages. 

328. The Copex Reeius 381., of the sixteenth century, 
contains the Gospels, with a commentary. It agrees with 
the Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated in select 
passages. 

329. The Copex Corstinianus 19. (formerly 46.), con- 
tains the Gospels, with a commentary. It agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated in select 
passages. 

330. The Coprex Corsiinianus 196., of the eleventh cen- 
tury, contains the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles, with the 
Eusebian canons and prologues. It agrees with the Con- 
stantinopolitan family, and was collated in select passages. 

331. ‘The Copex Coisuintanus 331. (formerly 41.) of the 
tenth century, contains the Gospels, with synaxaria. It 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, and was col- 
lated in select passages. 

332. The Copex Tavurinensis XX. b. IV. 20., of the 
eleventh century, contains the Gospels, with a commentary, 
figures, and prologues. It agrees with the Constantinopoli- 
tan See and was collated in select passages. 

333. The Conex Tavurinensis IV. b. 4.,! formerly be- 


1 The manuscripts in the royal libraty at Turin (Nos. 332—342. descri- 
bed at length by Joseph Pasini, in his Catalogus Bibliothece Tautinensis, 
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longed to Arsenius, archbishop of Monembasia. and _after- 
wards to Gabriel, metropolitan of Philadelphta. It was 
written in the thirteenth century, and contains Matthew and 
John, with the same catena of Nicetas, which was published 
by Cordier and Poussines. It agrees with the Constantino- 
politan family, and was collated in select passages. 

334. The Copex Taurinensis 43. b. V. 23., of the four- 
teenth century, contains the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, 
with prologues, and a commentary. It follows the Constan- 
tinopolitan recension, and was collated in select passages. 

335. The Copex Taurinensis 44. b. V. 24., of the six- 
teenth century, contains the Gospels, with prologues. It 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan family, and was col 
lated in select passages. 

336. The Copex Taurinensis 101. c. IV. 17., of the six 
teenth century, contains Luke, with a catena. It agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan family, and was collated in 
select passages. 

337. The Copex Taurinensis 52. b. V. 32., of the twelfth 
century, contains portions of St. Matthew’s Gospel, with a 
commentary. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan family, 
and was collated in select passages. 

338, The Copex Taurinensis 335. b. I. 3., of the twelfth 
century, contains the Gospels, with the Eusebian canons 
and figures. It follows the Constantinopolitan family, but 
has sore Alexandrine readings. It was collated in select 
passages. 

339. The Copex Taurinensis 302. c. II. 5., of the thir- 
teenth century, contains the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles, 
with prologues, the Eusebian canons, synaxaria, an other 
pieces. It follows the Constantinopolitan recension, and 
was collated in select passages. 

340. The Copex Taurinensis 344. b. I. 13., of the 
eleventh century, contains the Gospels, many passages of 
which have been corrected by a later hand. This manu- 
script agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, and 
was collated in select passages. 

341. The Copex Taurinensis 350. b. I. 21. was written 
in the year 1296, and contains the Gospels, with a synaxa- 
rium. “It follows the Constantinopolitan family, and was 
collated in select passages. 

342. The Copex Tavrinensis 149. b. II. 3., of the thir- 
teenth century, contains the Gospels, with the Eusebian 
canons; it agrees with the Constantinopolitan family, and 
was collated in select passages. 

343. The Copex Amsrosianus 13. (in the Ambrosian 
library at Milan,)? of the twelfth century, contains the Gos- 
pels, with the Eusebian canons and figures, adapted to 
ecclesiastical use. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan 
family, and was collated in select passages. 

344. The Copex Amsrosianus 16. contains the Gospels, 
with synaxaria on vellum, written in the twelfth century. 
Luke xiii. 21.—xvi. 23. xxii. 12—23. xxi. 12. and xxiii. 45 
—50. have been written on paper, in the fourteenth century. 
It is imperfect in John xxi. 12. to the end. This manuscript 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension ; the latter part, 
in particular, with the textus receptus. It was collated in 
select passages. 

345. The Copex Amprostanus 17., of the eleventh cen-. 
tury, contains the Gospels, with synaxaria. It is imperfect 
in Matt. i,1—11. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan 
recension, and was collated in select passages. 

346. The Coprx Amprosianus 23., an incorrectly written 
manuscript of the twelfth century, contains the Gospels, the 
text of which agrees with the Alexandrine family. It is 
imperfect in John iii. 6.—vii. 52. The entire manuscript 
was collated. 

347. The Copmx AmsBrosianus 35., of the twelfth cen- 
tury, correctly written by Constantinus Chrysographus, 
contains the Gospels, with prolocues, fitted to ecclesiastical 
use. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, and 
was Collated in select passages. 

348, The Copex Amsprosianus B. 56., written in 1023, 
contains the Gospels, with synaxaria, and the Eusebian 
canons. It agrees very often with the Constantinopolitan 
recension, and was collated in select passages. 

349. The Copex Amsrosianvs 61., written in 1322, con- 
tains the Gospels, with synaxaria, and the Eusebian canons 
It follows the Constantinopolitan recension, and was collatea 
in select passages. . 


_ 4 The manuscripts in the Ambrosian library are deseri ] 
Dr. Scholz in his Biblisch-Kritische Reise, en ees iat 
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in the sixteenth century. It is imperfect in John xxi. 9. 


to the end. It follows the Alexandrine recension, but often 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan family. It was collated 


in select passages. 


351. T e Copex Amprosianus 70. is of the eleventh cen- 
tury. Latin words, written in the fifteenth century, are 


ocvasionally interspersed among the Greek text. It mostly 


agrees with the received text, but it also has many peculiar 


readings. It was collated in select passages. 


352. The Copex Amprosianus B. 93., brought from 


Calabria in 1607, contains the Gospels, written in the twelfth 
century. It is imperfect in Matt. i. 1—17. Mark i. 1—15. 
xvi. 13. to the end, Luke i. 1—7. xxiv. 43. to the end, and 
John i. 1—10. and xxi. 3. to the end. The faded letters 
have been restored by a later hand. Indices of lessons, 
written in the fourteenth century, have been added in the 
margin. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, 
and has been collated in select passages. 

353. The Coprex Amprosianus M. 93. of the twelfth cen- 
tury, contains the Gospels, with the same commentary as 
No. 181. Itis imperfect in John xxi, 24, 25., and agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan recension. he greater part of 
this manuscript was collated. 

354. The Copex Venetus 29. contains the Gospel of 
Matthew with Theophylact’s Commentary, written in the 
eleventh century. It was collated on Matthew xxiv., and 
for the most part agrees with the Alexandrine codices. 

_ 255. The pete Venetus 541., of the eleventh century, 
contains the Gospels, preceded by the Eusebian canons and 
the Epistle to Carpianus. It was collated for Matt. Xxiv., 
Mark iv., Luke iv., and John v. It almost always agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan family. 

356. The Coprex Venerus 545. contains a catena on St. 
Luke’s Gospel, written in the sixteenth century, ascribed to 
Titus of Bostra; but the text of Luke is rarely cited. 

357. The Copex Vrnetus 28. contains Luke and John, 
with a catena, written in the eleventh century. Dr. Scholz 
has given readings from it on Luke i. and John v. Its text 
agrees with that of the Constantinopolitan recension. 

358. The Copex Murtinensis 9. (II. A. 9.), of the four- 
teenth century, contains the Gospels. It aN with the 
Constantinopolitan family, and was collated in Matt. vi., 
Mark iv. v. x., Luke v., and John v. vii. vill. 

359. The Copex Murinensis 242. (MS. III. B. 16.), of 
the fourteenth century, contains the Gospels. It agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan family, and was collated on the 
same chapters as No. 358. 

360. The Copex Parmensis (formerly De Rossi 1.), in 
the library of the Duke of Parma, contains the Gospels, 
written in the eleventh century. It agrees chiefly with the 
Constantinopolitan family, but it has numerous Alexandrine 
readings. This and the following manuscript were collated 
by De Rossi and Scholz. 

361. The Copex Parmensis (formerly De Rossi 2.), of 
the thirteenth century, contains the Gospels. It agrees with 
the Constantinopolitan family, but it has numerous Alex- 
andrine readings. 

362. The Copex Frorentinus, in the library of Santa 
Maria at Florence, contains the Compe of Saint Luke, with 
a catena, of the thirteenth century. ‘This manuscript is cited 
by Lamy, in his treatise De Lruditione Apostolorum, p. 239. 
Dr. Scholz does not know where it now is deposited. 

363. The Copex Fiorentinus Lavurentianus VI. 13. 
contains the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles, written in the 
thirteenth century. It follows the Constantinopolitan family, 
and was collated in select passages. 

364. The Copex Laurentianus VI. 24., Dr. Scholz con- 
jectures, from the form of the letters, was written in Sela- 
vonia im the thirteenth century. A few leaves have been 
added at the beginning and end, which were written in the 
fourteenth century. it contains the Gospels, and agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan family. This manuscript was 
collated in select passages. : 

365. The Copex Lavrenrianus VI. 36., of the thirteenth 
century, contains the Gospels, Acts, Epistles, and Psalms. 
It acrees with the Constantinopolitan family, and was col- 
ited in select passages. 

366. The Coprex Laurenrianus 2607. (formerly belong- 
ing to the library of Santa Maria) contains the Gos el of 

Saint Matthew, with a catena. It is imperfect in the begin- 
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350. The Coprx AmBrosiaNus B. 62. contains the Gos- 
pels, with figures and synaxaria, written on vellum in the 
eleventh centurys The first four leaves are written on paper 
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ning: oceasionally, annotations are written in the margin 
by a later hand. 

367. The Copex Laurentianus 2708. (also formerly be- 
longing to the same monastery), written in 1332, contains 
the New Testament, with prologues and synaxaria. “It fol- 
lows the Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated in 
select passages. 

368. The Copzx Ricuarpranus 84., of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, contains the Gospel of Saint John, the Apocalypse, 
and Epistles, together with Plato’s Epistle to Dionysius 
incorrectly written. The text of St. John’s Gospel agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan MSS. It was collated in select 
passages. 

369. The Copex Ricuarpranus 90., of the twelfth cen- 
tury, contains Mark vi. 25.—ix. 45. x. 17. xvi. 9., and a 
grammar of the Greek language, together with the Fables 
of Phedrus. The text of these fragments for the most part 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, and was cur- 
sorily collated. 

370. The Copex Ricuarpianus (K. I. 11.), of the four- 
teenth century, contains the Gospels, with Theophylact’s 
commentary. It is imperfect at the beginning and end. 
This manuscript is stated by Scholz to have been deseribed 
by Hee in his treatise De Eruditione Apostolorum, p. 232. 
et seg. It is not known where it is now deposited. — 

371. The Coprx Varicanus 1159., of the tenth century, 
contains the Gospels with the Eusebian canons and figures. 
It follows the Constantinopolitan family, and was collated 
in ip ect passages. ; 

372. The Coprx Varticanus 1161., very beautifully writ- 
ten in the fifteenth century, contains the Gospels. It is 
imperfect from John iii. 1. to the end. It agrees with the 
Alexandrine family, and was collated in select passages. 

373. The Copex Vaticanus 1423. formerly belonged to 
Cardinal Sirlet. It was written in the fifteenth century, and 
contains the Gospels, with a catena. The end of John is 
wanting. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan family, and 
was collated in select passages. 

374. The Copex Varicanus 1445., written in the twelfth 
century, contains the Gospels with the commentary of Peter 
of Lacdicea. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan family, 
and was collated in select passages. 

375. The Copex Vaticanus 1533., of the twelfth cen- 
tury, contains the Gospels, with the Eusebian canons. It 
follows the Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated 
in select passages. 

376. The Copex Vaticanus 1539., of the eleventh cen- 
tury, contains the Gospels collated with ancient copies at 
Jerusalem. It follows the Constantinopolitan family, and 
was also collated in select passages. 

377. The Copex Varicanus 1618., of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, contains Matthew, with a catena, Mark, Luke, and 
John, with questions and answers. It agrees with the Con- 
stantinopolitan family, and was collated in select passages. 

378. The Copex Vaticanus 1658., of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, contains fragments of Saint Matthew’s Gospel, with the 


homilies of Chrysostom, and numerous passages from the 


rophets. The text seldom departs from the received text. 
t was collated in select passages. 

379. The Copex Vaticanus 1769., of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, contains the Gospels, with a perpetual commentary. It 
follows the Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated 
in select passages. 

380. The Copex Varicanus 2139., of the fifteenth _cen- 
tury, contains the Gospels, with the Eusebian canons. It fol- 
lows the Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated in 
select passages. 

381. The Copex Pavatino-Vaticanus 20., of the four- 
teenth century, contains the Gospel of Saint Luke, with a 
catena. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan family, and 
was collated in select passages. 

382, The Copex Varicanus 2070, (formerly Basil. 109.), 
correctly written in the thirteenth century, contains fragments 
of the Gospels, the leaves of which have been greatly mis- 
placed by the carelessness of the bookbinder. Its text 
agrees with the Alexandrine family. The greater part of 
this manuscript was collated by Dr. Scholz. 

are three manuscripts belonging to the ConLnen aT 

383, | Rome, written in the sixteenth century. Tk ey se- 

384, J verally contain the Gospels with a commentary 5 

385., | follow the Constantinopolitan recension ; and were 

Leollated in select passages. r 

386. The Copex Varicano-Orrononianus 66., of the fif- 
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teenth century, contains the New Testament with synaxaria. 
It agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, This and 


the ey Viger Nos. 387. to 397. inclusive, were 


éollated by Dr. Scholz in select passages. 

387. The Coprx VaTicano-OTTOBONIANUS 204., of the 

twelfth century, cortains the Gospels, and agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan recension. 
- 388. The Coprx VaTicANo-OTTOBONIANUS 212., of the 
twelfth century, contains the Gospels, with figures. It ex- 
hibits a mixed text, which often agrees with the Alexandrine 
recension. 

389. The CopEx Varicano-Orroponianus 297., of the 
eleventh century, contains the Gospels, and agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan recension. 

390, The Copex VaTicaNno-OTTOBONIANUS 381. was writ- 
ten in 1252, and contains the Acts, Epistles, Gospels, and 
Apocalypse, with scholia, synaxaria, and the Husebian 
canons, It agrees with the Constantinopolitan text. 

391. The Copex VaTicanc-OrroBoniANus 432., written in 
the eleventh century, was presented by the abbot Abachus 
Andriani, of mount Athos, to Pope Benedict XUI., who 
commanded it to be deposited in the Vatican Library. It 
contains the Gospels, with prologues and commentaries. It 
is imperfect in Matt. i. 1—8. Luke i. 1—80. and John vii. 
53.—viii. 11., which passages were added in another hand- 
writing in the fifteenth century. It follows the Constantino- 
politan recension. 

392, The Copex BarBerINiaNus 225., of the twelfth cen- 
tury, contains the Gospels, with the commentary of Theophy- 
lact, to which is prefixed the fragment of St. John’s Gospel, 
noticed in page 118. § XXX. under the letter Y, This ma- 
nuscript agrees with the Constantino olitan family. 

393. The Copex VALLICELLIANUS is 22., of the sixteenth 
century, contains the Catholic and Pauline epistles, together 
with the Gospels. It follows the Constantinopolitan family. 

394. The Copex Vatiiceriianus F. 17., written by one 
Michael, a monk, and dated July 14, 1330, contains the Gos- 

els, Acts, and Epistles. It agrees with the Constantinopo- 
titan family. 

395. The Copex Casanarensis A. R. V. 33., of the twelfth 
century, contains the Gospels, with figures. Corrections 
and readings are written in the margin. It follows the Con- 
stantinopolitan recension, but has some Alexandrine readings. 

396. ‘The Copex Guicianus R. IV. 6., of the twelfth cen- 
tury, contains the Gospels. It is imperfect in Matt. i. 1.— 
xxiii. 27., and agrees with the Constantinopolitan family. 

397. The Copex Vatiicentianus C. 4., of the fifteenth 
century, contains the Gospel of St. John, with a catena. It 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan family. 

398. The Coprex Taurinensis 92. c. W. 6., of the thir- 
contains select passages of the Gospels, with 


teenth century, l 
and agrees with the 


acatena. It was cursorily collated, 
* Constantinopolitan family. 

399. The Copex Tavrinensis 109. c. IV. 29., of the fif- 
teenth century, contains a commentary on the Gospels, but 
the text is not always given. It was cursorily collated, and 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan family. 

400. The Copex Brrouinensis Bristiorarc® (formerly 
Diezii 10.), of the fifteenth century, contains Matt. xii. 29.— 
xiii. 2., the Acts, and Epistles. It is mutilated, and has 
been damaged both by fire and water. It was described by 
Aurisillius in 1802; and was again described and collated by 
G. T. Pappelbaum in 1815. 

401. The Copex Neapouiranus 1. C. 24., of the eleventh 
century, contains the Gospels of Matthew and Luke, Mark 
vi. 1.—xvi. to the end, and John i. 1.—xii. 1. It follows 
the Constantinopolitan recension. ‘This and the nine follow- 
ing manuscripts, to No. 417. inclusive, were collated in se- 
lect passages. 

402. The Copex Neapouitanvs 1. C. 28., of the fifteenth 
eentury, contains the Gospels, with prologues and figures. 
It agrees with the Constantinopolitan family. 

403. The Coprx Neaporiranus 1. C. 29., of the twelfth 
century, contains Matt. xii. 23.—xix. 12. xxviii., Mark com- 
plete, Luke i. 1—5. xxi. 36. to the end, and John i, 1.— 
xviii. 36., with synaxaria. It follows the Constantinopolitan 
family. 

404. A manuscript belonging to the abate Scort1, of Na- 

les, contains the Gospels, with prologues. It was written 
in the eleventh century, and agrees with the Constantinopo- 
litan family. 

405. The Copex VENETIAN= Bisiiorueca, Class 1. No. 

10. (formerly Nanianus 3.), of the eleventh century, contains 
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the Gospels, with the Eusebian canons. The leaves have 
been so misplaced by the bookbinder that scarcely two 01 
four consecutive pages of the same Gospel are to be found. 
The text of this manuscript for the most part agrees with the 
Alexandrine recension, but it contains some Alexandrine 
readings.! 

406. The Coprx Venerianus, Class I. No. 11. (formerly 
Nanianus 4.), of the eleventh century, contains the Gospels. 
It is imperfect in Mark iv. 41.—v. 14. and Luke iii. 16.— 
iv. 4.3 and for the most part agrees with the Alexandrine re- 
cension. 

407. The Copex Venetianus, Class I. No. 12. Cite at 
Nanianus 5.), of the eleventh century, contains Luke v. 30. 
to the end, and John i. 1.—ix. It chiefly follows the Con- 
rie ele recension, but has some readings which differ 
rom it. ; 

408. The Copex Venetianus S. Marci BreriorHEca- 
Class I. No. 14., Nanianus 7., formerly belonged to the mo- 
nastery of Saint John, near the Jordan. It is of the twelfth 
century, and contains the Gospels, with the Eusebian canons. 
It has ‘some peculiar readings, but for the-most part agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

409. The Copex Venetianus S. Marct, Class I. No. 15, 
oe Nanianus 8.), of the twelfth century, contains the 

ospels, with the Eusebian canons and synaxaria. It agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan family, but has some peculiar 
readings. 

410. In the Copex Venetianus S. Marct, Class I. No. 17. 
(formerly Nanianus 10.), which is written on cotton paper, 
of the fourteenth century, the early pages (which are on vel- 
Jum), with the Eusebian canons, are copied from another 
more ancient manuscript of the twelfth century. The rest of 
the manuscript was written by one Joasaph, a monk, in. the 
thirteenth century. It contains the Gospels, and agrees with 
the Constantinopolitan recension. 

411. The Copex Venerianus BrstiorHeca Nanianz 1l., 
of the fourteenth century, contains the Gospels, with the 
Eusebian canons, and synaxaria. 

412. The Copex VeneTianus S. Marci, Class I. No. 19. 
(formerly Nanianus 12.), written in 1301 by Theodore Ha- 
ees, a calligrapher, contains the Gospels, with the 

usebian canons and synaxaria. It agrees with the Con- 
stantinopolitan family. 

413. ‘The Copex VeneTianus S. Marct, Class I. No. 20. 
(formerly Nanianus 13.), at one time belonging to the mo- 
nastery of Saint Catherine on Mount Sinai. It was elegantly 
written in 1302 by one Theodore, and contains the Gospels, 
with the Eusebian canons, figures, and synaxaria. It agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan family. 

414. The Copex Venetianus S. Marct, Class I. No. 21. 
Caer Nanianus 14.), written in the fourteenth century, 
by one Philip, a monk, contains the Gospels, with synaxaria. 
It agrees with the Constantinopolitan family. 

415. The Copex Venetianus S. Marci, Class I. No. 22. 
(formerly Nanianus 15.), written in January, 1356, contains . 
the Gospels, with synaxaria and figures. It agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan family. 

416. The Copex Venetianus S. Marct, Class I. No. 24. 
(formerly Nanianus 17.), written in the fourteenth century, 
contains the Gospels. It is imperfect in Matt. i. 1.—xxy. 
35., and John xvili. 7. to the end. It agrees with the Con- 
j Soe eS recension. 

417. The Copex VeneTianus S. Marct, Class I. No. 25. 
(formerly Nanianus 18.), of the fourteenth century, contains 
the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke. It is imperfect 
in the beginning and end. It agrees with the Constantino- 
politan family. 

418. The Coprx Venetianus Bistiorurcm Nanian= 21 
contains the Gospels of Matthew and Mark. It is imperfeet 
at the end. 

419. A greet formerly belonging to the monastery 
of Saint Michael at Venice, of the twelfth century, contuins 
the Gospels. It is imperfect in John xxi. 7. to the end. 

420. 'The Copex Messanensis I. of the fourteenth century, 
was written by different copyists. It contains the Gospels, 
with critical notes selected from other manuscripts. [t was 
inspected by Dr. Minter. This manuscript is noted 237. in 
Dr. Schulz’s third edition of Griesbach’s Greek Testament. 

421. The Copex Syracusanus in the Landolini library, of 
the twelfth century, contains the Gospels and Acts of the 
Apostles, with the Eusebian canons and prolegomena. It 


t Select chapters of the MSS. Nos, 405—417. were collated for Sc} 
Doctors Wiedmann and J. G. J. Braun geen 
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has a mixed text, and was also inspected by Dr. Minter. 
Schulz has noted it 238. in his edition of Griesbach’s Greek 
Testament. << 

422. The Copex Reeivs Monacensis 210. (in the royal 
library at Munich) was written for ecclesiastical use in the 
eleventh century by one Joseph, a monk. It contains the 
Gospels, with prolegomena and synaxaria; but the Gospel 
of John appears to have been written by another and later 
hand. It follows the Constantinopolitan text, but the copyist 
has transferred into the text a few scholia which were written 
in the margin ; for instance, in Mark i. 10. rou Seo after myx. 
This manuscript was collated in select passages by Dr. 
Scholz. 

423. The Coprx Monacensis 36., of the fifteenth century, 
contains the Gospel of Matthew, with the catena of Nicetas. 
It agrees with the Constantinopolitan family, and was collated 
n select passages. 

424. The Copex Monacensis 83., of the fifteenth century, 
besides other works, contains the Gospel of Saint Luke, with 
the See of Titus of Bostra, and of other writers 
cited by him. It follows the Constantinopolitan family, and 
was collated in select passages. 

425. The Coprx Monacensis 37., of the fifteenth century, 
contains the Gospel of John, with the most copious of all the 
catene of Nicetas which Dr. Scholz has met with. It agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated in 
select passages. 

426. The Copex Monacensis 473., of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, contains Luke vi. 17.—xi. 26., with the catena of 
Nicetas. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

427. The Coprx Monacensis 465., of the twelfth or thir- 
teenth century, contains the Gospels of Luke and Mark, with 
the commentary of Theophylact. It seldom deviates from 
the received text, and was collated in select passages. 

428. The Copex Monacensis 381., of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, contains the Gospels, with commentaries and figures. 
From the subscription it appears that the Gospel of St. Mat- 
thew was collated with some ancient manuscripts of Jerusa- 
lem gal on the Holy Mountain (Athos?). From 
actual collation, Dr. Scholz ascertained that this manuscript 
is either a transcript of No. 300. (Codex Regius 186.), or of 
the copy whence that was transeribed. Its readings coincide 
for the most part with those of No. 300. The chief part of 
it was collated by Scholz. 

429. The Coprx Monacensis 208., of the tenth century, 
contains questions with their solutions, taken from various 
interpreters, on the Gospels of Matthew and John, with the 
text, which was written in 979. It further contains Luke i. 
1.—ii. 39., with a.catena. This manuscript seldom departs 
from the received text. It was collated in select passages. 

430. The Copex Monacensis 437., of the eleventh cen- 
tury, contains the Gospel of John, with the catena of 
Nicetas. It follows the Constantinopolitan recension, and 
was collated in select passages. 

431 The Copex Motsuemiensis formerly belonged to 
the College of Jesuits at Molsheim, in Alsace. It was 
written in the twelfth century, and contains the Gospels, 
Acts, and Epistles, with prologues and the Eusebian canons. 
Goldhagen inserted fifty-two various readings from it in his 
edition of the New Testament printed at Mayence in 1753. 

Dr. Scholz states that he found very few various readings 
in this manuscript on the Acts and Epistles, and scarcely 
any on the Gospels, so that no judgment can be formed con- 
cerning its text. ; 

432. The Coprx Monacensis 99., of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, contains (besides other treatises on varlous ye ee 
the Gospel of Mark, with the commentary of Victor o 
Antioch. It follows the Constantinopolitan recension, and 
was collated in select passages. ; 

433. The Copex Brroxinensis is a quarto manuscript, on 
vellum, of the twelfth century, preserved in the oyal 
Library at Berlin. It contains the following fragments; 
viz. Matt. i. 1—21. vi. 12—32. and xxii. 6. to the end of 
that Gospel; Mark i. 1—5. 29. ix. 21.—xiii. 12. Luke vill. 
27. to the end of the Gospel; John i. 1.—ix. 21. and xx. 
15. to the end of the Gospel. The various readings com- 
prised in this manuscript were published by M. Pappelbaum, 
archdeacon of Berlin, in his description of it; whence they 
have been inserted by Dr. Dermout in his Collectanea 
Critica in Novum Testamentatum,! and by Dr. Schulz 
(who numbers it 239.) in his third edition of Griesbach’s 
Greek Testament. It has a mixed text. 


1 Dermout, Collectanea Critica, p. 22 


WRITTEN IN ORDINARY GREEK CHARACTERS. 
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434. The Coprx C msareno-VinDoponensis 71. (La ii 
42. formerly 279.), of the fourteenth century, pares 
Gospel of Luke, with a catalogue. It very seldom deviates 
from the received text. It was collated in select passages. 

435. Tar Copex Bisuiorascm Luepuno-Baravensis 
Gronovii 131., now in the University library at Leyden, 
contains the Gospels neatly written. It is imperfect in 
Matt. i. 20.—ii. 13. and xxii. 4—19. John x. 14. to the end 
of that Gospel is written by a laterhand. Neither Dermout, 
who first collated this manuscript, nor Dr. Scholz, has spe- 
cified its age. The latter states that its text for the most 
agrees with the Alexandrine family. 

436, The Coprx Mrermannianus 117. comprises the four 
Gospels written in the eleventh century. They are arranged 
contformably to the Liturfry of the Greek church. On the 
sale of the Meermann library by auction in 1824 this manu- 
script was purchased by an English bookseller. It is not 
known who is the present possessor of it. 

_ 437. The Covex Bistiornecm Imperiatis PerropoLiran® 
(in the Imperial library at Petersburgh) was written in the 
eleventh century, by Michael Cerularius, formerly patriarck 
of Constantinople. 

438. The Coprx 2733 in the British Museum (formerly 
Askew 621.) contains the Gospels, in two volumes, quarto. 
It was written about the eleventh century. 

439, The Coprex 5107. in the British Museum (formerly 
Askew 622.) contains the Gospels written in 1159 on mount 
Athos, by the monk Nephon. 

440. The Copex Canrasriciensis Mm. 6. 9. or 2423. 
contains the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles. The text is com- 
posed from both families. It was collated by Dr. Scholz 
on Matt. vi. ix. x., Mark v. vi., and Luke iv. : 

441. The Copex Canrasriciensis J 2622. contains the 
Old and New Testaments with notes. : 

442, The Coprx Canrasriciensis 1 2537. 2538. contains 
the New Testament. 

443, The Coprex Canrapriciensis, formerly Askew 624., 
contains the Gospels. It was brought from mount Athos. 

444 The Copex Harueianus 5796., in the British Museum, 
contains the New Testament, except the Apocalypse, neatly 
and carefully written in the fifteenth century. After the 
Acts are placed the Catholic Epistles, and then those of 
Saint Paul. A table of lessons is subjoined to the Gospels, 
and there is another at the end of the book. This and the 
five following manuscripts Corre all agree with the 
Constantinopolitan family, and were collated on Mark v. 

445, The Copex Harteianus. 5736. was written in 1506, 
as appears from the subscription. This manuscript was 
not known to Griesbach. 

446, The Copex Harueianus 5777., of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, contains the Gospels, with synaxaria. It is imperfect 
in Matt. i. 1—17., Mark i. 7—9., Luke i. 1—18., and John 
i. 1—22. Scholz states, that it is written by a clear but not 
very skilful or learned hand. 

447. The Copex Harverianus 5784., of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, contains the Gospels, with the Eusebian canons, and 
synaxaria. ; 

448, The Copex Harueianus 5790. contains the Gospels, 

most beautifully illuminated: it was written, as appears 
from the inscription at the end of the volume, by one John, 
a priest at Rome, and it is dated April 25th, 1478. 
449. The Coprx 4832 in the British Museum, which for- 
merly belonged to Cesar de Missy, contains the Gospels, 
clearly and accurately written, probably in the fourteenth 
century. a i 

450. The Manuscript belonging to the library of the 
great monastery of the Greeks at Jerusalem, numbered 1., 
contains the first three Gospels, with an Arabic version 
neatly written in 1043, to which are prefixed synaxaria and 
the Eusebian canons. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan 
family, and was collated in select passages. 

451. Is the manuscript, No. 2., in the same library, writ- 
ten in the twelfth century, and containing the Gospels; 
which agree with the Constantinopolitan family, an4 were 
collated in select passages. 

452—455. Are manuscripts in the same library, numbered 
3—6., all of which were written in the fourteenth century, 
and contain the Gospels. They agree with the Constanti- 
nopolitan family, and were also collated in select passages. 

456. Is a manuscript in the same library, No. 7., contain- 
ing the Gospels. To the text of Saint Matthew Is annexed 
a commentary, neatly written in the thirteenth century It 
was collated in select passages. 
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457. 1s a manuscript belonging to the Greek monastery 
of Saint Saba (which is two miles distant from Jerusalem), 
No. 2., written in the thirteenth century. It contains the 
Gospels, Acts, and Epistles, to which are prefixed synaxaria. 
This and the nine following manuscripts (Nos. 458—466.) 
all agree with the Constantinopolitan recension, and were 
severally collated in select passages. ; 

458. ig a manuscript belonging to the same library, No. 
3., and contains the Gospels written in 1278. 

459. and 460. Are manuscripts belonging to the same 
library, Nos. 7. and 8., of the twelfth century, and contain 
the Gospels. : 

461. Is a manuscript in the same library, No. 9., neatly 
written in 835, by one Nicholas, a monk, and contains the 
Gospels. ens : 

462, and 463. Are manuscripts in the same library, Nos. 
10. and 11., of the fourteenth century, which contain the 
Gospels. : , 

464. Is a manuscript in the same library, No. 12., of the 
eleventh century, and contains the Gospels. 

465. Is a manuscript in the same library, No. 19., of the 
thirteenth century, and contains the Gospels. 

466. Is also a manuscript in the same library, of the thir- 
teenth century: it contains the New Testament. 

467. Is a manuscript belonging to the library of a monas- 
tery in the isle of Patmos. It is of the eleventh century, 
and contains the Gospels; agrees with the Constantinopo- 
litan recension, and was collated in select passages. 

468. Isa peconbecitg ts in the same library, of the twelfth 
oma It contains the Gospels with a commentary ; agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated in 
select passages. 

469. Is also a manuscript belonging to the same library, 
of the fourteenth century. It contains the Gospels; agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan family, and was collated in 
select passages. 


iv. Evangelisteria (or Lessons from the Gospels appointed to 
be read in Divine Service) which have been collated by 
the Editors of the Greek Testament (especially by Wet- 
stein and Griesbach,) who preceded Dr. Scholz, by 
whom their Notation has been retained. 


1. The Coprx Reerus 278. (formerly Colbertinus 700.) 
is written in uncial letters, in the eighth century : it is imper- 
fect. This evangelisterium was cursorily collated by Wet- 
stein and Scholz: it agrees with the Constantinopolitan 
recension. ‘ 

2. The Coprx Reeius 280., formerly Colbertinus 2215., 
of the eighth century, according to Montfaucon and Scholz, 
but Wetstein does not think it earlier than the ninth century. 
It was written in uncial characters. It is imperfect, agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan recension, and was cursorily 
collated by Wetstein and Scholz. 

3. The Coprx Oxoniensis Wheleri 3., of the tenth cen- 
tury, is in uncial characters. It was collated by Dr. Mill, 
and pee with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

4. The Copex Cantasriciensis Dd. 8. 49. formerly be- 
longed to Dr. More, bishop of Ely. It was written in the 
tenth century, in uncial characters. Bishop Marsh thinks it 
was brought from the East. This evangelisterium was col- 
lated py r. Mill. 

_ 5. The Coprx Bopieranus 3. was written in the year 995, 
in uncial letters. It was collated by Mill and Wetstein. 

6. The Coprx Bistioraeca Luepuno-Batava, formerly 
Scaligeri 243., is a Greek-Arabic manuscript, written in 
uncial letters, in the tenth century. Besides an evangeliste- 
rium, it contains lessons from the Acts of the Apostles, 
Epistles, and Psalms. Wetstein states that it has some pe- 
culiar readings, and that it agrees with the Egyptian version. 
Dr. Dermout, who is the most recent describer and collator 
of this manuscript, states that he found numerous valuable 
readings which Wetstein had omitted.2 The following are 
the portions of the Gospels which are comprised: in this 
manuscript :—Matt. xx. 17—22. 26.—xxiv. 28. 35.—xxy. 
45. xxvi. 3—14. 17. to the end. Mark xi. 1—11. xiv. 26. 
—xy. 46. xvi. Luke vii. 11I—17. ix. 28—35. xix. 25—48. 
Xx. 27—38. xxii. 4.—xxill. 49. 53.—xxiv. 35. John i. 9— 
14, ii, 12—25. v. 19—30. (verses 19. to 29. oceur twice.) 
xii. 1.—xx, 31. (xii. 17—19. occur twice.) 

t Those manuscripts which are not specified as being written in uncial 
etters are to be understood as being written in cursive or ordinary Greek 


characters. 
2 Collectanea Critica in Nov. Test. p. 16. 
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7”, The Coprx Reeius 301. (formerly Colbertinus 614.) 
was written by one George, a presbyter of the Greek church, 
in 1205. It was cursorily collated by Wetstein and Scholz, 
and agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

8. The Copex Reerus 312. (formerly Colbertinus 648.) 
was written in the fourteenth century by one Cosmas, a 
monk. It was cursorily collated by Weistein and Scholz, 
and agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

9. Tne Copzx Recs 307. (Colbertinus 681.), of the 
thirteenth century, agrees with the Constantinopolitan re 
cension. It was cursorily collated by Wetstein and Scholz. 
Wetstein states that this manuscript and No. 10. are both 
imperfect. 

10. The Copex Reerus 287. (Colbertinus 721.), of the 
eleventh century, agrees with the Constantinopolitan recen- 
sion, and was cursorily collated by Wetstein and Scholz. 

11. The Coprx Reerus 309. (Colbertinus 1265.), of the 
thirteenth century, is ee in the beginning and end. 
It was cursorily collated by Wetstein and Scholz, and 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

12. The Coprx Reeivs 310. (Colbertinus 824.), of the 
thirteenth century, appears to have been written for the use 
of the church of Constantinople. It is imperfect in the be- 
ginning and end, and agrees with the Constantinopolitan 
recension. It was cursorily collated by Wetstein and Scholz. 

13. The Coprx Corstintanus 31. is substituted by Dr. 
Scholz for the Colbertinus 1241., which Wetstein (and after 
him Griesbach) had numbered 13., because that manuscript, 
which is now the Codex Regius 1982., does not contain an 
evangelisterium. The Codex Coislinianus 31. is very neatl 
written in gold uncial characters, as far as the seventh leaf ; 
thence to the twenty-second it is written with vermilion; 
and the rest of the manuscript is written with ink, and orna- 
mented with figures. It follows the Constantinopolitan re- 
cension, and was collated by Scholz. 

14. The Copex Reeis 315. (Colbertinus 1282.), of the 
fifteenth century, was cursorily collated by Wetstein and 
Scholz. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

15. The Copex Reeivs 302. (Colbertinus 1824.), of the 
thirteenth century, is defective in the beginning and end. It 
was cursorily collated by Scholz, and agrees with the Con- 
stantinopolitan recension. 

16. The Coprx Reeius 297. (Colbertinus 2465.), of the 
twelfth century, is very imperfect. It agrees with the Con- 
stantinopolitan recension, and was collated by Wetstein and 
Scholz. 

17. The Copex Reerus 279. (formerly Colbertinus), of 
the twelfth century, is imperfect at the end. It follows the 
Constantinopolitan text, but has some Alexandrine readings ; 
and was cursorily collated by Scholz. 

18. The Coprex Laupianus D. 121. (Bodl. 4. of Dr. Mill’s 
notation) is of the twelfth or thirteenth century according to 
Griesbach, but of the thirteenth century according to Scholz. 
It is written in large and elegant characters, in two columns, 
the initial letters and titles being gilt. It is imperfect in the 
beginning and end, and some leaves are also lost out of the 
middle of the volume. Scholz states that its text for the 
most part agrees with the Alexandrine family: it was col- 
lated by Mill, and more accurately by Griesbach, who disco- 
vered numerous readings which had been overlooked by Mill. 

19. The Copex Bopueianus 5. originally belonged to 
Parthenius, patriarch of Constantinople, by whom it was 
given to Heneage Finch, Earl of Winchelsea, ambassador to 
the Porte in 1661. It was presented to the university of 
Oxford by Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, chancellor of 
that university. It is very neatly written in the thirteenth 
century, and for the most part agrees with the Alexandrine 
recension, and was collated by Mill and Griesbach. 

20. The Copex Laupranus 4. of Dr. Mill, in the Bodleian 
library marked Laud. C. 79., was written in the year 1047. 
It agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, and was 
collated first by Mill, and afterwards by Griesbach, who 
states that he found scarcely any readings which had not 
been noticed by Mill and Wetstein. 

21. The Coprx Sexpeni 4. of Mill, in the Bodleian library 
3386., noted Arch. Seld. B. 56., though characterized b 
Mill as ancient, cannot be dated earlier-than the thirteent 
century. A few fragments only of this manugcript now re- 
main. It Hh with the Constantinopolitan recension, and 
was collated by Mill and Griesbach. 

22. The Coprx Seipent 5. of Mill, in the Bodleian library 
3384., noted Arch. Seld. B. 54., is of the twelfth century. 
The chief part of this manuscript consists of homilies of the 
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fathers, especially of Gregory Nazianzen; to which are an- 
nexed some fragments of an evangelisterium. This manu- 
hess was collated by Mill and Wetstein, and subsequently 
by Griesbach, who collated many readings of which they 
had taken no notice. 

23. The Coprx Mrapi, which successively was the pro- 
perty of Dr. Askew, and of M. d’Kon, by whom it was sent 
into France, was seen by Wetstein, who, however, has not 
specified its date. 

24. The Coprx Monacensis 333. (Augustanus 4. of Ben- 
re the tenth century, is correctly written, and is imper- 

ect in John i. 1—14. Luke xxiv. 23—35., and Matt. xviii. 
14—30. Itwas inspected by Bengel, and minutely examined 
by Scholz. 

25. The Coprx Hareianus 5650. in the British Museum, 
of the twelfth century, is a codex rescriptus, but very few 
traces of the ancient writing are legible. 

25». According to Griesbach is part of the same manu- 
script, written by another hand, in a smaller and more elegant 
character, and containing lessons concerning the resurrection 
of Christ. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, 
and was collated by Griesbach. 

26. The Coprx Bopieranus 3390. noted sup. Seld. 2. was 
written, or rather re-written, in the fifteenth century ; but 
zlmost every vestige of the more ancient writing (which 
seems to have been of the ninth or tenth century) has disap- 
a. Some lessons are added from the Acts and Epistles. 

he text of this manuscript is mixed: it was collated by 
Griesbach, who has described it at great length. 

27. The Copex Bopietanus 3391. noted sup. Seld. 3. is of 
the thirteenth or fourteenth century according to Griesbach, 
but of the fourteenth century according to Scholz. It was 
written in large characters by some illiterate monk over a 
more ancient evangelisterium, in uncial letters of the ninth 
century. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, 
and was first collated and described by Griesbach. 

28. The Coprx Marsut 22., now in the Bodleian library, 
was written in the thirteenth century by two different hands, 
neither of whom was very careful or accurate. It is imper- 
fect at the end, and has a mixed text. Both this and the 
following manuscript were collated and minutely described 
by Griesbach. 

29. The Copex Marsut 23., also in the Bodleian library, 
was elegantly written in the thirteenth century, but the letters 
have become so faint as to be legible with difficulty. It is 
imperfect at the end, and follows the Constantinopolitan re- 
cension. | 

30. The Coprx Bopie1anus 296., now marked Cromwelli 
117., from Oliver Cromwell, to whom it formerly belonged, 
and with the rest of whose manuscripts it came into the 
Bodleian library, was written in the year 1225. It contains 
Greek liturgies and forms of public prayers. At page 149 
commence sections of the Gospels and Epistles. Scholz 
has not stated with what recension its text coincides: but as 
it was written in Greece, we may conclude that it follows 
the Constantinopolitan family. 

31. The Copex Norimpereensis is of the twelfth century : 
it was collated by Doederlein. Michaelis states that its 
readings have a great conformity with those of the Codices 
Cantabrigiensis, Stephani », Basileensis 7, and Leicestrensis. 

39. The Coprx Goruanus, now in the library of the Duke 
of Saxe-Gotha, was written by a careless and illiterate Greek 
scribe. This manuscript was collated and described in a 
treatise published at Leipzig in 1791. It agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan recension. : 

33, Is an EvancenisTerium, belonging to Cardinal Ales- 
sandro Albani, written in the ninth century, in uncial cha- 
racters. It was edited in 1788 by Stefano Antonio Morceli, 
at Rome, and belongs to the Constantinopolitan recension. 

34. The Coprx Monacensis 229., formerly Evangeliste- 
rium Mannhemense 19., is in three volumes quarto, which 
were written in uncial characters in the ninth century, and, 
in Dr. Scholz’s opinion, founded on internal evidence, for 
the use of some monastery on mount Athos. After a care- 
ful collation, he found very few readings different from the 
received text. : 

35. The Copex Vaticanus 351. was written in the year 
949, by one Michael, a monk: it follows the Constantino- 
politan recension, and was collated by Birch. 

36. The Copex Vaticanus 1067. contains lessons from 
the Gospels, very correctly written in uncial characters, in 
the abt century. ; 

37. A manuscript a oO in the library of the 
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college of the Propaganda, at Rome, contains sections from 
the Gospels and Kpistles, written in the eleventh century 
It agrees for the most part with the Alexandrine family, and 
was collated by Dr. Birch. 

38. and 39. The Copices, Florentinus 1. and 2., were col- 
lated by Birch. 

40. The Copex Escuriauensis 1. is an evangelisterium, 
supposed by Moldenhawer (by whom this and the other 
manuscripts in the Escurial were collated for Birch) to be 
written in the tenth century. It is in uncial characters. 

41, The Copex Escurtanensis X. If. 12., written in the 
tenth century, in uncial characters, agrees with the Constan- 
tinopolitan recension. 

42. The Coprx Escuriatensis X. III. 13., of the tenth 
century, contains an evangelisterium written in uncial cha- 
racters in the tenth century. It is imperfect in the beginning ; 
follows the Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated 
in select passages. 

43. The Copex Escuriatensis X. II. 16., of the eleventh 
century, was written for the use of some church in Constan- 
tinople. It is imperfect in the beginning. 

44, The Copex Havuniensis 3., of the fifteenth century, 
contains an imperfect evangelisterlum. It follows the Con- 
stantinopolitan recension. 

45. he Copex Vinpogonensis, Lambecii 15., among the 
Greek law MSS., is a fragment of an evangelisterium, con- 
sisting of six leaves, and written in uncial characters in the 
eight century. 

46. The Copzx Cmsarnus or Vinposonensis (Kollarii 7., 
Forlosia 23.) contains fragments of an evangelisterium, 
written on purple vellum in the ninth century. 

47. A manuscript in the Lisrary or THe Hoty Synop at 
Moscow, numbered 23. (b. of Matthaei’s notation), is in 
uncial characters, written in the eighth century. It agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan family. ‘This and the ten evan- 
oo following (to No. 57. inclusive) were collated by 

atthaei for his critical edition of the Greek T’estament. 

48, A manuscript in the Lisrary or THE Hoty Sywop, 
No. 44. (c. of Matthaei), was written in 1056 by one Peter, 
a monk: it subsequently belonged to Nicephorus, metropo- 
litan of the island of Crete, and agrees with the Constanti- 
nopolitan text. 

49. Is a manuscript in the library connected with the 
Printinc Orrice of the Holy Synod, No. 11. (f. of Mat- 
thaei.) The former part of it is of the tenth century; the 
latter part is of a later date. It agrees with the Constanti- 
nopolitan recension. 

50. Is a very ancient manuscript, probably of the eighth 
century, in the same library, No. 12. (h. of Matthaei) : it is 
written in uncial characters, and agrees with the Constanti- 
nopolitan recension. 

51. Is a manuscript in the same library, No. 9. (t. of 
Matthaei): it is of the sixteenth century, and agrees with 
the Constantinopolitan recension. It contains part of an 
evangelisterium. 

52. A manuscript in the Lisrary or THE Hoty SYNOD, 
No. 266. (2. of Matthaei), written in the fourteenth century, 
contains lessons from other parts of the New Testament, 
besides an evangelisterium or lessons from the Gospels. 

53. A manuscript in the same library, No. 267. (xy. of 
Matthaei), of the fifteenth century, contains an euchologium, 
or collection of Greek prayers, and lessons from the New 
Testament. 

54, A manuscript in the same library, No. 268. (4. of 
Matthaei), written in 1470, also contains an euchologium, 
and lessons from the New ‘Testament. 

55, Is a manuscript in the library connected with the 
Printine Orrice of the Holy Synod, No. 47. (@. of Mat- 
thaei): 1t was transcribed by an ignorant and very careless 
copyist from a more ancient manuscript, and contains an 
euchologium, with lessons from the New Testament. 

56. Is a_manuscript in the same library, No. 9. (16. of 
Matthaei), of the fifteenth century. It contains fragments 
of ecelesiastical lessons from the New Testament. 

57. Is a manuscript in the Lisrary at Drespen, No. 256. 
(19. of Matthaei), of the fifteenth century. It formerly be- 
Tonged to Count Bruhl, and contains an euchologium, 1n 
which are many lessons from the New Testament. 


yv. Evangelisteria, first collated by Dr. Scholz for his critica 
Edition of the New Testament. 

58. The Copex Reeivs 50. a., of the fifteenth century, 

was written for the use of some church in Greece, It agrees 
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with the Constantmopolitan recension, and was ecursorily 
collated by Scholz. 

59. The Coprex Recivs 100. A., of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, and was 
cursorily collated. 


60. The Copex Reeius 375. (formerly ime Colbertinus 


4954.) was written in 1022. It contains lessons from the 
New Testament, and agrees with the Alexandrine recension. 
The whole of this manuscript was collated. 

61. The Copex Recivs 182. contains fragments of the 
Gospels, viz. Matt. xxvi. 67. to the end, and John xix. 10 
—20. It is written in uncial characters, and agrees with 
the Constantinopolitan recension. ‘ 

62. The Copex Rereius 194. A., of the thirteenth century, 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, and was cur- 
sorily collated. 

63. The Coprx Reeivs 277., formerly 2493., was brought 
from the East into the royal library at Paris. It was written 
in the ninth century in uncial characters, and is mutilated at 
the beginning and end. It agrees with the Constantinopo- 
litan recension. 

64. The Coprx Rreivus 281. was also brought from Con- 
stantinople; it is written in uncial letters of the ninth cen- 
tury, and many of the leaves are torn. It agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan recension, but has a few Alexandrine 
readings. Very many sections of it were collated. 

65. and 66. The Copicus Reem 282. and 283. are both 
palimpsest manuscripts, the more ancient writing of which 
appears to have been an evangelisterium written in uncial 
characters in the ninth century. Over this an ecclesiastical 
office was written in the thirteenth century : its text agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan recension. ‘The ecclesiastical 
office in No. 293. is imperfect at the end. Dr. Scholz states 
that he collated these two manuscripts with great labour, 
but discovered very few readings different from those of the 
received text. 

67. The Copex Rees 284., of the eleventh century, is 
written in uncial letters: it very rarely departs from the re- 
ceived text. 


68. The Coprex Reeius 285., formerly ee (Colbertinus 


3006.), of the eleventh century, is imperfect at the beginnin 
and end. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan family, an 
was cursorily collated by Scholz. 

69. The Cae Rreius 286., of the eleventh century, is 
imperfect at the end. It agrees with the Constantinopantan 
recension, and was cursorily collated. 

70. The Copex Reerus 288., of the eleventh century, on 
vellum, was brought from the East in 1669. A few leaves 
at the beginning and end have been written by a later hand. 
This manuscript was cursorily collated. 


71. The Copex Regus 289., formerly peated (Colbertinus 


4123.), written in 1066, is partly on vellum and partly on 
cotton alae It agrees with the Alexandrine recension, and 
was collated in select passages. 

72. The Coprex Rreius 290., written in 1257, follows the 
Constantinopolitan recension. Three leaves annexed to this 
manuscript, and containing John v. 1—11. vi. 61—69. and 
vii. 1—15., are written in uncial characters, of the ninth 
century. The text of these fragments also corresponds with 
the Constantinopolitan recension. 

__ 73. ‘The Copex Recrus 291., of the twelfth century, is 
imperfect. It follows the Constantinopolitan recension, and 
was cursorily collated. 

74, '75, 76, and 77. The Copices Ree, 292 (formerly 
2466.) 293, 295, and 296., are all of the twelfth century, 
and agree with the Constantinopolitan recension : they were 
eursorily collated by Dr. Scholz. 


78. The Covrx Reevs 298., formerly 2766. (Colbertinus 


4123.) is written on vellum, in the twelfth century: a few 
chasms are supplied on cotton paper. This manuscript for 
the most part agrees with the onstantinopolitan recension, 
but it has some peculiar readings. 

79. and 80. The Copices Reen 299. and 300. (formerly 
2467.) are both of the twelfth century: they follow the Con- 
stantinopolitan family, ‘and were cursorily collated. 

81. The Copex Reetus 305., on vellum, Dr. Scholz thinks 
was written in Egypt; but it has supplements added on 
paper, of the fifteenth century. Its text for the most part 
Serer with the Alexandrine recension, and the greater part 
of it was collated 
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82. The Coprx Racivs 276., of the fifteenth century, on 
paper, contains lessons from the prophets, as well as from 
the New Testament. It follows the Constantinopolitan re 
cension, and was cursorily collated. 

83. The Copex Ree1us 294., of the eleventh century, 
contains lessons from the New Testament. It agrees with 
the Constantinopolitan recension, and was cursorily col 
lated. 

84, and 85. The Conices Rue 32. a. and 33. a. are both 
of the twelfth century, and contain lessons from the Old 
and New Testaments. They agree with the Constantino- 
politan recension, and were cursorily collated. 

86. The Copex Reeiws 311., formerly 1884. and 548., 
was written in 1336, and agrees with the Constantinopolitan 
recension. ‘The chief part of this manuscript was collated 
by Dr. Scholz. At the end is lites the section concerning 
the adulterous woman, with obelisks before each line, but 
without any indication of the holiday on which it was reac. 

87, 88, and 89. The Copicrs Ree 313, 314. (formerly 
2466. Colbertinus 3715.) and 316. (formerly 2464. and 
4266.) are respectively of the fourteenth century. They 
agree with the Constantinopolitan recension, and were cur 
sorily collated. Numbers 88. and 89. are both imperfect. 


90. The Copex Reeius 317. (formerly 249%, Colbertinus 


638.) was written in 1533. It follows the Constantinopolitan 
recension, and was cursorily collated. 


91. The Coprx Reeivus 318. (formerly pic Colbertinus 


3017.) was written in the eleventh century. The subscrip- 
tion and other additions, which were made by Leontius, a 
monk, in the isle of Cyprus, may be seen in Montfaucon’s 
Paleographia Greca, p. 89. This manuscript agrees with 
the Constantinopolitan recension, and was cursorily col- 
lated. 

92. The Copex Reerus 324. (No. 35. of the Lectionaria 
collated by Scholz) contains lessons from the New Testa- 
ment, with fragments of the liturgy of Basil. Its text agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan recension, and was cursorily 
collated. 

93. The Coprex Reetus 326. (No. 36. of the Lectionaria 
collated by Scholz), of the fourteenth century, contains les- 
sons from the New Testament; the text of which agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan recension, and was cursorily 
collated. This manuscript also contains the liturgies of 
Chrysostom and Basil. 

94. The Copex Recius 330., of the thirteenth century, 
contains lessons from the New Testament, together with an 
euchologium. It follows the Constantinopolitan family, and 
was cursorily collated. 

95. The Copex Reeius 374., of the fourteenth century, 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, and was col- 
lated in select passages. 

96. The Copex Rees 115%., of the twelfth century, 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, and was cur- 
sorily collated. It is imperfect at the beginning and end. 

97. The Coprx Rreius 376. (No. 32. of the Lectionaria 
collated by Scholz) almost always agrees with the received 
text in the sections relating to the passion of Jesus Christ. 

98. The Coprx Rreivus 377. dennenty 3011.) is of the 
thirteenth century. Part of this manuscript is rewritten, 
and the ancient writing appears to exhibit sections of the 
Gospels. The text very a ee departs from the received 
text: it was cursorily collated. 


99. The Copex Reeivus 380., formerly 3012. (Colberti- 
nus 4691.), of the fifteenth century, was cursorily collated, 
100. The Copex Reetus 381., formerly oOE (Colberti- 


nus 4588.), was written in 1550, by one Michael Maurice, 
as appears from the subscription. it follows the Constanti- 
nopolitan recension, and was collated in select passages. 

101. ‘The Copex Reeius 303. is of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Dr. Scholz has not indicated what recension it 
follows. 

102. The Copex Amsrosianus 62., in the Ambrosian 
library at Milan, was written on paper in 1381: it contains 
an evangelisterium, with a commentary, and other lessons. 
At the beginning and end, respectively, there are two leaves 
of vellum. This manuscript agrees with the Constantino- 
politan recension, and was collated in select passages. 

103, The Copzx Amprosianus 67., of the thirteenth cene 
tury, agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. It wue 
collated in select passages, 
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104. The Copex Amprosianus 72., of the twelfth cen- 
tury, contains_an evangelisterium and other lessons from the 
New Testament. It is imperfect at the beginning and end 
and was collated in select passages. is 

105. The Coprx AmprosiAnus 81., of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, is well and correctly written on vellum, with the ex- 
ception of the first nineteen leaves, which are written on 
paper, in the sixteenth century. It agrees with the Con- 
stantinopolitan family, and was collated in select passages. 

106. ‘The Coprx Amprosianvus 91., of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, and was 
collated in select passages. 

107, 108, 109, and 110. The Copices Venerianr 548— 
551. are all of the thirteenth century. Dr. Scholz has not 
specified to what recension they belong. 

111, The Copex Murinensis 27. is an evangelisterium, 
written in uncial characters in the tenth century. It agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan family, and was collated in se- 
lect passages. 

112. The Copex Laurentianus 2742. (No. 48. of the 
Lectionaria cited by Scholz) contains lessons from the New 
Testament, neatly written in the thirteenth century. It 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, and was col- 
jated in select passages. 

113. Of the Copex Lavrentianus VI. 2. the former part, 
as far as the two hundred and thirteenth leaf, was wnitten 
in the twelfth century, and the latter part, to the end, in the 
fourteenth century. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan 
family, and was collated in select passages. 

114, The Copex Laurentianus VI. 7., of the twelfth 
century, agrees with the Constantino olitan family. 

115. The Copex Laurenrianus VL 21., elegantly written 
in uncial characters in the eleventh century, agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan recension. It was cursorily collated. 

116. The Copex Laurentianus VI. 31., elegantly written 
in uncial characters, in the tenth century, agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan family, and was cursorily collated. 

117. The Copex Lavurentianus 244., beautifully written 
with gold cursive letters, in the twelfth century, with illu- 
minations, follows the Constantinopolitan recension. It was 
cursorily collated.! » 

118. ‘The Coprx Laurentianus (not numbered) is ele- 

antly written in uncial characters, in the twelfth century. 
fra rees with the Constantinopolitan family, and was col- 
lated in select passages.! 

119, 120, and 121. The Copices Varicani 1155. 1256. 
and 1157. are all of the thirteenth century, and agree with 
the Constantinopolitan family. They were collated in select 
passages. ; : 

122. The Coprex Vaticanus 1168., written in 1175, 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan family. It was collated 
in select passages. ; 

123. The Copex Varticanus 1522., very correctly written 
in uncial characters, in the eleventh century, without any 
points, was collated in select passages. : 

124. The Copex Vaticanus 1988. (Basil. 27.), of the 
thirteenth century, is imperfect at the beginning an end. It 
was collated in select passages. : 

125. The Copex Varicanus 2017. (Basil. 56.) is of the 
twelfth century. 5 

126. The Copex Vaticanus 2041. (Basil. 80.), of the 
twelfth century, agrees with the Constantinopolitan family. 
It was collated in select passages. ; 

127. The Copex Varicanus 2063. (Basil. 102.), of the 
ninth century, is in uncial characters: It 1s imperfect in the 
beginning. “The leaves at the commencement of the second 

art (a menologium) are of the fourteenth century. This 
evangelisterium agrees with the Constantinopolitan family, 
and was collated in select passages. 

128. The Copex Varticanus 2133., of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, agrees with the Constantinopolitan family, and was 
collated in select passages. , 

129. The Copex ALExanDRINO-VATICANUS 12., which for- 
merly belonged to Christina, Queen of Sweden, was written 
by two different hands. The first forty leaves are of the 
thirteenth century: the hundred and eight following leaves 
were written by another hand, in the same century; and the 
seventy-one leaves following to the end (Dr. Scholz thinks) 
were added in the fifteenth century. ‘The first forty leaves 


1 Both these evangelisteria, which are among the most precious in the 
ibrary of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, were specially described by the 
“anon Angelo Bandini, in a volume intituled ‘“Mlustrazione di due Evange- 
jan Greci del Seculo XI.’ Venezia, 1787, 4to 
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exhibit the Alexandrine text, and appear to have been writ- 
ten in France. The remainder agrees with the Constanti- 
nopolitan text. This evangelisterlum was collated in select 
passages. 

130. The Coprx Vaticano-Orropontanvs 2. is beautifull 
written in uncial letters of the ninth century. It agrees with 
the Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated in select 
passages, 

131. The Copex Varicano-Orroromtanus 175., of the 
fourteenth century, contains part of an evangelisterium. It 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, and was col- 
lated in select passages. 

_ 182. The Copex Varticano-Orrogonianus 326., written 
in silver characters, in the fifteenth century, agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated in select 
passages. 

_ 133. The Coprx Vaticano-Orrozonianus 416. is a lec- 
tionarium of the fourteenth century. 

134. The Conex Barsrrintanus 15., of the thirteenth 
century, agrees with the Constantinopolitan family. The 
first eight and last three leaves are written on paper; the 
remainder on vellum. This manuscript agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated in select 
passages. 

135. The Copex Barserinianus 16. is a palimpsest manu- 
script of the sixth century, in uncial letters. 

136. Is the later writing of the twelfth century, superadded 
to the more ancient writing of the same manuscript. Both 
these manuscripts contain eee from the Gospels. 

137. The Copex Vatiicettianus D. 63., of the twelfth 
century, is imperfect in the beginning. It agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan family, and was collated in select pas- 
sages. 

138. The Coprx Neaponrranus 1. B. 14., of the fi 
teenth century, was presented to the church of Saint Peter 
and Saint Paul at Naples, by Christopher Paleologus, May 
7th, 1584. 

139. The Copex Venerianus 12. is an evangelisterium 
of the tenth century. 

140. The Copex Venerianus 626. is an evangelisterium 
of the thirteenth century. 

141. The Copex Brsuioraeca Nanian& 2. at Venice, is 
of the eleventh century. 

142. The Copex Brisuioruzcz Nanianm 16. is of the 
fourteenth century, and imperfect. 

143. Is an evangelisterium, formerly belonging to the 
monastery of St. Michael, Venice, and numbered 29.: it is 
imperfect. 

144, The Copex Bistiorarom MataTesTian® C m@sENA- 
vis XXVI. 4. is written in uncial letters of the tenth or (as 
Dr. Scholz thinks) of the twelfth century. 

145. The Copex Bisuiorancm MaaTestian@ C @sENA- 
mis XXIX. 2. is of the twelfth century. Scholz has not 
indicated to what class of recensions Nos. 143—145, belong. 

146. The Copex Canrasrictensis Dd. VIL. 23. is neatly 
written in the eleventh century, for the use of the church at 
Constantinople. 

147. The Copex Harueranus 2970. is an evangelisterium 
of the eleventh century, with pictures of the four evanges 
lists, and elegant ornaments of a gold and purple colour. 

148. The Copex Harurianus 2994. is of the eleventh 
century. 

149. The Copex Harveranus 5538. is of the fourteenth 
century. 7 ; 

150. The Coprx Harue1anvs 5598. is a splendid evange- 
listerium in uncial letters, written in 995. See it more fully 
described in pp. 237, 238. supra. 

151. The Copex Harxeranus 5785. is beautifully written 
in cursive letters, of the tenth century. It has pictures and 
ornaments prefixed to the different sections; and the initial 
letter of each section is gilt. 

152. The Copex Haretanus 5787., of the eleventh cen- 
tury, is in uncial letters, not unlike those in No. 150. It is: 
defective in the beginning and in various other parts. 

153. The Copex Mezrmannianvs 117. is of the eleventh 
century. 

154. The Copex Monacensis 326. (formerly Mannhemen- 
sis 20.), written in small and neat characters in the thir 
teenth century, contains that part of a synaxarion which 
exhibits the sections which are to be read during Lent and at 
Easter, and part of a menologium from September te De- 
cember. Dr. Scholz is of opinion that this manuscript was 
written for the use of the Constantinopolitan church. 
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155. The Coprx C msarzo-Vinpozonensis, Nessel. Theol. 
209. Lambecii 41., is a codex rescriptus of the tenth cen- 
tury for the more ancient writing. The later writing, which 
is of the fourteenth or fifteenth century, is a commentary on 
the Gospel of Saint Matthew. : 

156. The Copex Romano-VALLICELLIANUS D. 4. I. is an 
evangelisterium, which is fully described by Blanchini in 
his Evangeliarium Quadruplex, part i. pp. 537, et seg. Dr. 
Scholz does not know where it is now preserved. 

157. The Copex Bisuioranc® Bopieiane£ Clarkii 8. is 
imperfect at the beginning and end. : 

158. Is a manuscript belonging to the library of the great 
monastery of the Greeks at Jerusalem. It was written in 
the fourteenth century. c i 

159. Is a manuscript belonging to the Library of the 
Virgin, ric poyaans mav2yies, erected by Saint Melana. It was 
written in the thirteenth century, and not in the eighth, as 
the recluses imagine. 

160. Is a manuscript in the Ligrary of THe Monastery 
or Saint Sasa, numbered 4., and written in the same mo- 
nastery in the fourteenth century. It contains lessons from 
the whole of the New Testament. 

161. and 162. Are manuscripts in the same library, num- 
bered 5. and 6., both of the fourteenth century. No. 161. 
contains lessons from the New Testament and sections of 
the Gospels; No. 162. is an evangelisterium. 

163. Is a manuscript in the same library, numbered 13., 
of the thirteenth century. This and the eight following 
manuscripts were written for the use of some monastery in 
Palestine. 

164. Is a manuscript in the same library, numbered 14., 
written in the fourteenth century. 

165. Is a manuscript in the same library, numbered 17., 
written in the fifteenth century. 

166. Is a manuscript in the same library, numbered 21., 
of the thirteenth century. 

167. Is a manuscript in the same library, numbered 22., 
of the fourteenth century. 

168, 169, and 170. Are manuscripts in the same library, 
numbered 23—25., and all of the thirteenth century. 

171. Is a manuscript in the same library, written in 1059. 

172. Is a manuscript in the library of a monastery in the 
isle of Patmos, written in uncial letters, and (according to 
Scholz) in the fourth century. 

173. Is a manuscript in the same library, of the ninth 
century, and in uncial letters. 

174, and 175. Are manuscripts in the same library, of 
the tenth century, both of which are written in uncial letters. 

176. Is a manuscript in the same library, of the twelfth 
century. 

177. Is a manuscript in the same library, of the thirteenth 
century. 

178. Isa manuscript in the same library, of the fourteenth 
century. 

179. (Lectionary 55.) The Coprx S. Simeonis in the 
Library of the Cathedral of Triers, in Germany, is written 
on vellum in uncial letters, and (Dr. Scholz thinks) in the 
tenth century. In the beginning it has some sections of 
the gospels, and at the end there are some lessons taken 
from the epistles of Peter and the first epistle of John; but 
in the middle it contains lessons from the Old Testament. 
This manuscript has many readings in common with the 
Alexandrine recension; but for the most part it agrees with 
the Constantinopolitan text. This manuscript derives its 
name from a St. Simeon, by whom it is said to have been 
written, and who (it is further reported) brought it to Triers, 
in the eleventh century. Scholz collated this manuscript in 
select passages, and the whole of it was published by B. 
Mar. Steininger, in a quarto volume, intituled : Codex Sunctt 
Simeonis, exhibens Lectionarium Ecclesie Grece DCCC anno- 
rum vetustate insigne. Auguste Trevirorum, 1834. 

180. The Copex Cmsarzo-Vinpogonensis ‘TuroLocicus 
Gracous, No. CCIX., is a Codex Rescriptus, on vellum, 
and contains a Greek Commentary on the Gospel of Mat- 
thew. ‘The ancient writing contains sections from the Gos- 
pee written (Dr. Scholz conjectures) in the ninth century. 

he initial letters of the sections from the gospels, as well 
as the indexes of the lessons from the Acts and Epistles are 
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written with red ink. ‘This manuscript for the most part 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. It was col- 
lated by Scholz in some select passages; but Dr. Stephen 
Francis Ladislaus Endlicher communicated to him a copious 
collection of various readings from it, which (when he 
understood its value) he has printed in the second volume 
of his critical edition of the New Testament, pp. lv—Ixiii. 

181, The Copex Waxianus 1., in the Library of Christ’s 
College, Oxford, is described in page 274*. No. 26., infrd, 
among the manuscripts collated for the Apocalypse. 


§ 5. MANUSCRIPTS CONTAINING THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 
AND THE CATHOLIC EPISTLES; WHICH, WITH THE EXCEP- 
TION OF THE MANUSCRIPT NOTED BY THE LETTER H., 
AND OF THOSE NUMBERED 56., AND 58., HAVE BEEN 
COLLATED AND CITED BY EDITORS OF THE GREEK TESTA= 
MENT WHO PRECEDED DR. SCHOLZ, BY WHOM THEIR NO- 
TATION HAS BEEN RETAINED. 

i. Manuscripts written in Uncial or Capital Letters. 

I.—A. of Scholz, and A* of Griesbach:—the Coprx 
ALEXANDRINUS in the British Museum. (It is noted A. in 
the Catalogue of Manuscripts containing the Gospels, which 
are described in the preceding pages, and also A. among 
those containing the epistles of Saint Paul, of which a cata- 
logue is given in pp. 268* et seq. infra.) This manuscript is 
the standard of the Alexandrine ext. See an account of it 
in pp. 222—224. supra. 

I].—B. The Copex Vaticanus 1209. (Gospels, B. Pau- 
line Epistles, B.) It agrees with the manuscripts of the 
Alexandrine recension, and is described in pp. 224—226. 

Ill.—C. of Scholz, and *C. of Griesbach :—The Coprx 
Epnremi, or Copex Recrus Parisiensts 1905. [at present 
9.] (Gospels, C. Pauline Epistles, C.) It is described in 
pp. 229, 230. suprd, and agrees with the Alexandrine recen- 
sion. This manuscript is mutilated in Acts iv. 3.—y. 34.3 x. 
43.—xill. 1.; xvi. 36.—xx.10.; xxi. 31.—xxii. 20.; xxiii. 
18.—xxiv. 14.; xxvi. 20.—xxvii. 16.; xxviii. 5. to the end 


‘of the Acts; James iv. 3. to the end; 1 Peter iv. 5. to the 


end; 1 John iv. 3. to the end. 

IV.—D. of Scholz, and *D. of Griesbach :—the Coprex 
Brza or CanTasriciensis. (Gospels, D.) Of the Catholic 
Epistles, which this Greek and Latin manuscript formerly 
contained, only 3 John 11—15. remains in Latin. It is im 
perfect in Acts viii. 29.—x. 14.; xxi. 2—10; xxii. 10—20 
and from 29. to the end. It agrees with the Alexandrine 
recension, but has also many readings peculiar to itself 
See it described in pp. 230, 231. supra. 

V.—E. of Scholz, and *K. of Griesbach. The Cope 
Lavupianus 3. which is described in pp. 232, 233. It fol 
lows the Alexandrine recension. 

VI.—F. ‘The Covrx Coistintanus 1., in the Royal L' 
brary at Paris, contains the Octateuch according to the Ser 
tuagint version; but has Acts ix. 24, 25. written in t%u 
margin, and in the same handwriting as the rest of t:. 
Manuscript. Michaelis refers it to the eighth, and Wetste', 
to the seventh, century. But Montfaucon, who has mi 
nutely described it in his Catalogus Bibliothece Coislini 
ane (pp. 1—32.), says that it was written in the sixth, or, 
at the latest, in the seventh century. « 

VH.—G, (Paul. Ep.L.) The Conex Brsniorarce An- 
GELICH, A. 2. 15. at Rome, formerly belonged to Cardinal 
Passionei. It is written on vellum in quarto, according to 
Montfaucon in the ninth century, but Blanchini assigns it 
to the eighth or even to the seventh centery. Scholz how- 
ever refers it to the ninth or tenth century, "This manuscript 
contains the Acts of the Apostles begnning with chap. viii. 
10., the Catholic Epistles, and these of Saint Paul, as far 
as Heb. xiii. 10. Blanchini gave several readings from it, 
which Wetstein printed in his edition of the Creek Testa~ 
ment: but Dr. Scholz collated it throughout. it chiefly 
follows the Constantinopolitan recension, by* haz many 
readings which agree with the Alexandrine fayr ily. 

VIII._—H. (Paul. Ep. 179.) The Copex wurinensis 
Bibuioruece 196., (Ms. IL. g. 3.) at Mode.2, is a folio 
tmanuscript on vellum, of the highest characur; containing 
the Acts of the Apostles written in Uncial Letters in the 
ninth century, but mutilated from chap. i. I. to v. 28. 
(which chasm has been supplied in cursive or ordinary 
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Greek characters in the eleventh century), and also the 
epistles of Saint Paul written in cursive Greek characters 
with a commentary, in the twelfth century. The text of 
this manuscript agrees with the Constantinopolitan recen- 
an it was collated throughout, for the first time, by Dr. 
Scholz. 


ii. Manuscripts written in cursive or ordinary Greek 
Characters. 


1. (Gosp. 1. Pau). Ep. 1.) ‘The Coprx Basirrrnsis B. 
VI. 27. (described in p. 238.) of the tenth century: its text 
for the most part agrees with the Alexandrine recension.! 

2. (Paul. Ep. 1.) The Copex Bastueensis B. IX. (B. 
2. of Dr. Mill’s Notation, and the Codex Amerbachii of 
Wetstein) formerly belonged to the celebrated printer Amer- 
bach, of Basle. It was used by Erasmus for his edition. 
No date is given to this manuscript by Scholz, but Wetstein 
says that it is more ancient than the Codex Basileensis B. 
VI. 25. (see p. 238. No. 2.), which is of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Its text seldom varies from that of the Constantino- 
politan recension. 

3. (Gosp. 3. Paul. Ep. 3.) The Copex Forzosianus 
15. in the Imperial Library at Vienna, formerly the Copex 
Corsrxnoncensis: it is described in page 238. No. 3., and 
follot7s the Constantinopolitan recension. 

4 (Paul. Ep. 4.) The Copex Bastuzensis B. X. 20. 
(P 3. of Dr. Mill’s Notation) is an elegantly written ma- 
p iscript on vellum, of the fifteenth century, containing the 
/aets of the Apostles and all the Epistles, not in the same 

wder as in the Greek manuscripts, but according to the 
Latin arrangement, St. Paul’s epistles being preceded by 
he Acts and followed by the Catholic Epistles. Wetstein 
slasses it among the Latinising Manuscripts: it chiefly 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

5. (Gosp. 5. Paul. Ep. 5.) The Copex Reeivs 106., 
described in p. 238. No. 5., for the most part agrees with 
B. or the Codex Vaticanus, that is with the Alexandrine 
recension. 

6. (Gosp. 6. Paul. Ep. 6.) The Coprx Reeivs 112., 
described in p. 238. No. 6. follows the Constantinopolitan 
recension. 

7. (Paul. Ep. 9.) The Copex Reetus 102., formerly 
2870. (Stephani 7) is written on vellum, and, in the opinions 
of Griesbach and Scholz, in the tenth century: it contains 
the Constantinopolitan text. 

8. (Paul. Ep. 10.) The Copzx Srepuant sa, according 
to Michaelis, undoubtedly contained the Acts of the Apos- 
tles and the Epistles, being quoted in these books nearly 
four hundred times by Stephens, as we are assured by Dr. 
Mill. It is not known what has become of this manuscript. 

9. (Paul. Ep. 11.) The Copex StTepHani t/. Bishop 
Marsh has discovered this manuscript in the University 
Library at Cambridge, where it is marked Kk. 6.4. It is 
written on vellum in the eleventh century, contains the Acts 
and the Epistles, and follows the Constantinopolitan recen- 
sion. Bishop Marsh has proved that this is the identical 
manuscript which once belonged to Vatablus, the learned 
and intimate friend of Robert Stephens, who collated it for 
his celebrated critical edition of the New Testament printed 
at Paris in the year 1546. 

10. (Paul. Ep. 12. Apoc.2.) The Copex Reevus 237., 
formerly 2869., (Stephani 4), is neatly and correctly written 
on vellum in quarto, in the tenth century, and contains the 
Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse, with prologues, scholia, 
and the treatise of Dorotheus Bishop of Tyre concerning 
the twelve apostles and seventy-two disciples. The text 
for the most part follows the Constantinopolitan recension. 
"This manuscript was discovered by father Le Long. Some 
various readings were taken from it by Robert Stephens : 
it was collated anew by Wetstein and by Scholz. 

11. (Paul. Ep. 140.) The Coprx Reeivs 103., formerly 
2872., is written on vellum in 8vo., of the tenth century; 
and contains the Acts and Epistles with scholia and pro- 
logues : it is imperfect in Acts ii. from v. 20. to v. 31., and 
has the Constantinopolitan text. 

: in hi . ted for the Acts 
“ig SBF Sepole states OO Peet Wal TI Pol piv) But in his cata. 
Jogue of MSS. containing the Gospels (Vol. I. p. xliv.) he states that in 
these Books it agrees with the Constantinopolitan Recension. - 
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12. (Paul. Ep.-16. Apoc. 4.) The Coprx Ruetus 219., 
formerly 1886., is referred to the tenth century by Monttau- 
con, and to the eleventh by Scholz. It is written on vellum, 
and contains the Acts and Epistles with the commentary of 
Oecumenius, and the Apocalypse with that of Arethas. It 
follows the Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated 
by Griesbach and by Scholz. 

13. (Gosp. 33. Paul. Ep. 17.) The Coprx Reeuus 14., 
described in page 240. No. 33., follows the Alexandrine 
recension. It was collated for the Acts by Scholz. 

14. (Gosp. 35. Paul. Ep. 18. Apoc. 17.) The Coprx 
Coistinianus 199., described in page 240. No. 35., has the 
Constantinopolitan text. 

15. The Copnx Corsiintanus 25. contains the Acts of 
the Apostles and the Catholic Epistles: it was written on 
vellum in the eleventh century, and was collated by Wet- 
stein. 

16. (Paul. Ep. 19.) The Copex Corstinianus 26. for- 
merly belonged to the monastery of St. Athanasius on 
Mount Athos: it contains the Acts of the Apostles and the 
epistles, with commentaries, written in the eleventh cen- 
tury, on vellum; and agrees with the Constantinopolitan 
recension. 

17. (Paul. Ep.21. Apoc. 19.) The Coprx Coisninianus 
205. contains the Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse, with the 
following chasms according to Michaelis: 1 Cor. xvi. 17.— 
2 Cor. i. 7.3 Heb. xiii. 15. to the end of the epistle; and 
Rev. i.—ii. 5., though the last chasm has been filled up by 
a modem hand. It was written in the eleventh century, and 
follows the Constantinopolitan recension. 

18. (Paul. Ep. 22. Apoc. 18.) The Copex Cotsninianus 


ae contains the Acts, Catholic Epistles with scholia, and 


the Apocalypse with the commentary of Andreas, and the 
Pauline Epistles with prologues. The first twenty-six 
folios are written on vellum, of the eleventh century, the 
remainder on cotton paper of the thirteenth century. Its 
text is that of the Constantinopolitan recension: it was col- 
lated by Wetstein. 

19. (Gosp. 38. Apoc. 23.) The Coprx ColsLINIANUS 
200., described in page 240. No. 38., follows the Constanti- 
nopolitan recension. 

20. (Paul. Ep.25.) The Coprx WESTMONASTERIENSIS | 
935. isa manuscript of the Acts and Epistles preserved 
among the Royal Manuscripts in the British Museum, in 
which collection it is noted I. B. I. It is of the fourteenth 
century, and has the Constantinopolitan text. It was col- 
lated by Wetstein. 

21. (Paul. Ep. 26.) Coprx Canrasriciensis Dd. XI. 
90., formerly 495., contains the Acts and Epistles of St. 
Paul, written on vellum in the twelfth century. The first 
eleven chapters of the Acts are wanting; likewise xiv. 13. 
—xv.10.; Rom. xi. 22—33.; the first three chapters of 
1Cor.; 1Tim. i. and iii.; Titus i. 1—8. and ii. 1. to the 
end; with the epistles to Philemon and the Hebrews. It 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. ‘ 

22. (Gosp. 109. Paul. Ep. 75.) The Codex 5115. in 
the British Museum, described in page 245. No. 109., con 
tains the Acts of the Apostles and the Catholic Epistles, 
written on vellum, according to Scholz of the ninth cen- 
tury: but it should seem that this is a mistake, and that the 
date of 1326, which he assigned to it in the prolegomena to 
the first volume of his edition of the New Testament, is the 
true date.2 It follows the Constantinopolitan recension. 

23. (Paul. Ep. 28. Apoc. 6.) ‘The Coprx Barocctanus 
3. in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, written on vellum, of 
the twelfth or thirteenth century, contains the Acts of the 
Apostles from ch. xi. 13., the Catholic Epistles except 
1 Pet. iii. 7—23., and those of St. Paul, with the Apoca- 
lypse, the three last chapters of which are wanting. It has 
scholia on the epistles and the Commentary of Arethas on 
the Apocalypse. It has the Constantinopolitan text. 

24, (Paul. Ep. 29.) The Copex Cotieci Curisti 
Canrapricrensis 2. (Cant. 2. of Dr. Mill’s Notation) is a 
manuscript written on vellum in the eleventh or twelfth 
century, in quarto, not in octavo as Scholz after Michaelis 
has etroneously stated. It contains the Acts, Epistles of 


2 Bee Bp. Marsh’s Translation of Michaelis, vol. ii. part i. p. 210, 
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Saint Paul, the Epistle to the Hebrews, and the Catholic 
Epistles; with the following chasms, viz. Acts i. 1—10.; 
xviii. 20.—xx. 14.; James v. 14. to the end of the epistle 5 
1 Pet. i. 1.—iii. and 2 Pet. i. 1—2. ill. Its text is that of 
the Constantinopolitan recension. 

25. (Paul. Ep. 31. Apoc. 7.) The Copex HAr.elanus | 
5537., formerly Covellianus 2., is a manuscript of the Acts, 
Epistles, and Apocalypse, written in the year 1087. It is 
imperfect from 1 John v. 14. to 2John 6. This manuscript, 
which was collated and described by Griesbach, for the 
most part agrees with the Alexandrine recension. 

96. (Paul. Ep. 32.) ‘The Copex Haretanus 5557., 
formerly Covellianus 3., contains the Acts of the Apostles 
beginning with chap. i. 11., and all the Epistles. It was 
written in the twelfth century, and was collated by Dr. Mill: 
it agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

27. (Paul. Ep. 33.) The Copex Haruetanus 5620., 
formerly Covellianus 4., contains the Acts and Epistles 
written on paper in a very small hand, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Griesbach says that it frequently agrees with the 
Codex Laudianus 2. (described in page 240. No. 51.), and 
with the Complutensian edition of the New Testament. 
Its text follows the Constantinopolitan recension. 

28. (Paul. Ep. 34. Apoc. 8.) The Copex Harizranus 
5778., formerly called Covellianus Sinaiticus, because Dr. 
Covell brought it from Mount Sinai, contains the Acts, Epis- 
tles, and Revelation, written in the twelfth century. It has 
been mutilated and rendered illegible in very many pas- 
sages by the dampness of the place where it was formerly 
kept. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

29. (Paul. Ep. 35.) The Copex Genevensis 20., on 
vellum of the eleventh or twelfth century, was cursorily 
collated by Scholz. It contains the Acts and Epistles, and 
follows the Constantinopolitan recension, though it has 
some Alexandrine readings. 

30. (Paul. Ep. 36. Apoc. 9.) The Coprx Bopirtanus 
131., formerly Huntingtonianus 1., was brought from the 
east by Dr. Robert Huntington. It contains the Acts, Epis- 
tles, and Revelation, and was written in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, according to Griesbach and Scholz; but Dr. Mill con- 
sidered it to be seven hundred years old, or about the tenth 
century. This manuscript is defective as far as Acts xv. 
19.: it follows the Constantinopolitan recension. 

31. (Gosp. 69. Paul. Ep. 37. Apoc. 14.) The Coprex 
Leicrestrensis, described in page 242. No. 69., is of the 
fourteenth century: it has the Alexandrine text. 

33. (Gosp. 51. Paul. Ep.38.) The Copex Bopizianus, 
Laupianus C. 715., described in page 240. No. 51., is of 
the thirteenth, and appears to have the Constantinopolitan 
text. 

. 33, (Paul. Ep. 39.) |The Coprx Linconniensis is a 
manuscript of the eleventh century on vellum, belonging to 
Lincoln College, Oxford: it contains the Acts and Epistles, 
and is imperfect in 2 Pet. i. 1—15. 

34. (Gosp. 61. Paul. Ep. 40.) The Copzx Monrrorti- 
ANus, in Trinity College, Dublin, described in pp. 241, 242. 
No. 61. is of the fifteenth century, and appears to follow the 
Constantinopolitan text. 

35. (Gosp. 57. Paul. Ep. 41.) The Coprx Macpaumn- 
sis 1., described in page 241. No. 57., is of the eleventh 
century. - 

36. The Copex Novi Cotieei, Oxon. N. 2. as noted 
in the London Polyglott and in Dr. Mill’s Index, but N. 1. 
in his various readings, is a manuscript of the thirteenth 
century, containing the Acts and the Catholic Epistles, with 
a Catena: it agrees with the Alexandrine text. 

37. (Paul. Ep. 43.) The Copex Novi Cotneen, Oxon., 
No. 1. in the London Polyglott and Nov. 2. or N. 2. in 
Mill, is also of the thirteenth century, and contains the Acts 
and Epistles with a Commentary. It agrees with the Con- 
stantinopolitan recension. 

38. (Paul. Ep. 44.) The Copex Luapuno-Batavus 77. 
in the University Library at Leyden, is cited by Mill as 
Peravianus 1. from the name of its former possessor Paul 
Petau, a senator of the Parliament of Paris: it is written on 
vellum, of the thirteenth century, and contains the Acts and 
Epistles entire. Various readings from this manuscript 
were printed by Dr. Mill: it was collated anew by Wet- 
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stein, and more recently and accurately by Dr. Dermout, 
who has printed its principal various readings in his Col- 
lectanea Critica in Novum Testamentum, Lugduni Batavo- 
rum, 1825. 8vo. 

39. (Paul. Ep. 45. Apoc. 11.) The Coprx Prravia- 
Nus 2. contains the Acts, Epistles, and Revelations, but it 
wants 1 Cor. iii. 16.—x. 13., the entire epistle of James ex- 
cept the last four verses, 3 John 9. to the end, and the epis- 
tle of Jude. No date has been assigned to this manuscript, 
which for the most part follows the Constantinopolitan 
recension. 

40. (Paul. Ep. 46. Apoc. 46.) The Copex ALEXANDRI- 
no-Vaticanus 179., formerly noted Prravianus 3., is of 
the eleventh century, and contains the Acts, Epistles, and 
Revelation. On the death of Petau it was purchased by 
Christina Queen of Sweden, after whose decease it passed, 
with the rest of her books, into the Vatican Library. The 
end of the epistle to Titus, Philemon, and the Revelation, 
have been added by a later hand. This manuscript fre- 
quently agrees with the Constantinopolitan text, but it has 
very many Alexandrine readings. 

41. (Gosp. 175. Paul. Ep. 194. Apoc. 20.) The Copex 
Varticanus 2080., described in page 247. No. 175., agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan recension, but it also has many 
Alexandrine readings. 

42. (Paul. Ep. 48. Apoe. 13.) The Coprx Bisiiornz- 
cm Gymnasit FrancorurTensis aD Viaprum (Frankfort on 
the Oder), formerly Sripeianus (it having been brought 
from the east by Andrew Erasmus Seidel), is of the eleventh 
century, and contains the Acts, Epistles, and Revelation: 
it is imperfect from Acts il. 3—34. ; 2 Pet. i. 1.—ii.; 1 John 
y. 11. to the end; and Apoce. xviii. 3—13. The leaf con- 
taining Acts xxvil. 19—34. was written by a later hand. 
For the most part this manuscript agrees with the Constan- 
tinopolitan recension, though it has some peculiar readings. 
It has been twice collated, first inaccurately by Nicholas 
Westermann, who communicated his extracts to Wetstein, 
and again minutely by Henry Middledorpff, who printed the 
various readings which he discovered in E. F. C. Rosen- 
miiler’s Commentationes Theologice, vol. ii. part ii. pp. 
167, et seq. ‘These readings are inserted by Scholz in his 
critical edition of the Greek Testament. 

43. (Gosp. 76. Paul. Ep. 49.) The Copex Cmsarrus 
Vinpozonensis, of the eleventh century. See it noticed in 


| p. 242. No. 76. 


44. (Gosp. 82. Paul. Ep. 51. Apoc. 5.) The manu- 
scripts cited by Laurentius Varta. See a notice of them 
in p. 243. No. 82. 

45. (Paul. Ep. 52. Apoc. 16.) The Coprx Urrzn- 
BACHIANUS 2. (of Bengel, 1. of Wetstein), written on paper 
in the fifteenth century, contains the Catholic Epistles, the 
Revelation of St. John, and the Acts of the Apostles: it 
was collated by Bengel and by Wetstein, and the former 
has observed that it harmonizes with the Cod. Covell. 2. 
(No. 25. supra); consequently it agrees with the text of the 
Alexandrine recension. 

46. (Paul. Ep. 55.) The Coprx Monacensis 375., for- 
merly Aveustanus 6., was written on vellum in the ele« 


‘venth century. It contains the Acts and Epistles with a 


commentary, and for the most part agrees with the received 
text, though it has some peculiar readings, a few of which 
harmonize with the Alexandrine recension. This manu- 
script was collated by Scholz for Acts iiiitxx. and 1 Cor. 
i, 1—3. 

47. (Gosp. 90. Paul. Ep. 14.) The Coprx Wotrn, for= 
merly Joannis Fart Daventriensis, See p. 243. No. 90. 

48. (Gosp. 105. Paul. Ep. 24.) The Coprx Epnerta- 
Nus, now in the Bodleian Library. See a description of it 
in pp. 244. with a fae-simile. Scholz collated it for the 
Epistles only on 1 John v. 7. 

49. (Gosp. 92.) The Copex Anprem Farscu 1. con 
tains a commentary on the Catholic Epistles. See p, 242. 
No. 92. 

50. (Paul. Ep. 8.) Copex Srepuani &, 1s now un- 
known: it is cited five times only in the Acts and Catholie 
Epistles: what is cited in the Gospels as Stephani ¢, for- 


merly Regius 2242., and afterwards 49., contains only the 
four Gospels. 
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51. (Paul. Ep. 133. Ap. 52.) The Copex Reeius 56., 
formerly 2248., is a manuscript of the twelfth century, on 
vellum, confaining the Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse: it 
wants a few verses towards the end, and follows the Con- 
stantinopolitan recension. 

52. (Paul. Ep. 50.) The Copzx Ruoptensis, derives 
its name from the island of Rhodes, whence it was brought. 
It is said to have been principally used in the edition of the 
Complutensian Polyglot, and is often quoted by Stunica as 
a very ancient manuscript, but by Erasmus it was supposed 
to Latinise. It is not known where this manuscript now is, 
nor can any conjecture be offered as to its age. 

53. (Paul. Ep. 36.) The Copex CanrTaBrIGIENsIs 3., 
(in the London Polyglott Codex Em.) is a manuscript of 
the twelfth century, belonging to Emanuel College, Cam- 
bridge. Besides the epistles of St. Paul it has fragments 
of the Catholic Epistles, viz. 2Pet. ii, 4.—iii. 18. and 
1John i. 1.—iii. 20. It has likewise the two following 
chasms, viz. 1 Cor. xi. 7.—xv. 56. and from Heb. xi. 27. 
to the end of the epistle. 

54. (Gosp. 43. Paul. Ep. 129.) The Coprx Gracus 
4,, in the Library of the Arsenal at Paris (see page 240. 
No. 43.), of the eleventh or twelfth century, follows the 
Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated in select 
passages by Scholz. 
zee Another copy of the Epistle of Jude contained in 

od. 47. 

56. (Paul. Ep. 227.) The Copex Crarku 4., in the 
Bodleian Library, at Oxford, contains the Acts and Epis- 
tles, with prologues, and appears to follow the Constanti- 
nopolitan text. Scholz collated it in some select passages, 
and has put this Manuscript in the place of four Medicean 
MSS. the readings of which (written in the margin of Ra- 
pheleng’s edition of 1591, by some unknown Dutchman) 
Wetstein had noted with this number. In the yudgment of 
Professor Birch, of Copenhagen, these four Medicean Ma- 
nuscripts appear to be those numbered 84. 87. 88. and 89. 
p- 264*. infra. 

57. (Gosp. 234. Paul. Ep. 72.) The Coprex Havnirn- 
sis 1. (described in page 249. No. 234.) was written in 
1278. ‘ 

58. (Paul. Ep. 224.) Coprx Cuarxu 9., in the Bodle- 
ian Library at Oxford, contains the Acts, Epistles, and 
Catholic Epistles, and mostly agrees with the textus recep- 
tus. It was collated by Scholz in Acts v., viil. Wetstein 
has erroneously numbered 58. the manuscript already de- 
scribed at No. 22. page 261*. 

59. (Paul. Ep. 62.) The Copex Harieianus 5588., in 
the British Museum, of the thirteenth century, contains the 
Acts and Epistles. Its text is of a mixed character: it was 
collated by Griesbach, in Acts xi. 
first epistle of Peter. 

60. (Paul. Ep. 63. Apoc. 29.) The Copex Harieranus 
5613., was written 4. p. 1407 on paper: it contains the Acts, 
Epistles, and Apocalypse. Griesbach collated Acts i— 
viii., the epistle to the Romans, the first to the Corinthians, 
and the third chapter of the second, and the epistle to the 
Ephesians. According to Scholz, this manuscript agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan recension. : 

61. (Paul. Ep. 61.) An unknown manuscript, the read- 
ings of which marked Hal. are written in the margin of a 
copy of Dr. Mill’s Critical Edition of the New Testament, 
preserved in the Bodleian Library. Griesbach. transcribed 
them, and inserted them in his Symbole Critice, vol. i. 
pp. 247—304. 

62. (Paul. Ep. 65.) 
1886., Colbertinus 871.,) was written in the fourteenth cen- 
tury according to Scholz, or according to Griesbach in the 
fourteenth or fifteenth century. He collated it in 1 John v., 
and some select passages of the same epistle: and it was 
cursorily exar ned by Scholz. 

63. (Paul. ep. 68.) The Conex Cmsareus Lampecil 
35., in the Imperial Library at Vienna, contains the Acts 
and Epistles, written in the twelfth century according to 
‘f'reschow, in the thirteenth according to Griesbach, and in 
the fourteenth according to Scholz. Alter has given extracts 
from it in his edition of the Greek Testament, vol. il. 
pp. 741—788. Michaelis states that its readings are not 


xii. and xiii. and in the 
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important, and that he has found many of them in the Come 
plutensian Polyglott. 

64, (Paul. Ep. 69.) The Coprx C msarrus VINDOBONEN® 
sis, Nesselii Theol. 303. Lambecii 36. was written in the 
twelfth century according to Scholz, or according to Gries- 
bach in the twelfth or thirteenth century. It was brought 
by Busbeck from Constantinople, and contains the Acts and 
Epistles with a synaxarium and prologues. Its readings 
were published by T'reschow, Birch, and Alter. 

65. (Gosp. 218. Paul. Ep. 57. Apoc. 33.) The Coprx 
Cmsanno-Vinporonensis 23. (Lambecii 1.) See it dee 
scribed in pp. 248, 249. No. 218. 

66. (Paul. Ep. 67. Apoc. 64.) The Copex C msarro- 
Vinpogonensis, 302. (Lambecii 34.) is a manuscript of the 
eleventh or twelfth century, containing the Acts, Epistles, 
and the Apocalypse. Three distinct emendators of this ma= 
nuscript may be traced. It was described by A. C. Hwiid, 
who gave minute extracts from it in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles in his “ Libellus Criticus de indole Codicis Lambecii 
XXXIV. Havnie, 1785. 8vo.”’ Extracts from this manu- 
script are given in Alter’s Greek ‘Testament, vol, il. pp. 415 
—558. It follows the Constantinopolitan recension. 

67. (Paul. Ep.70.) The Copex C msAREO-V INDOBONEN= 
sis theologicus 221. (Lambecii 37.), written in 1331, and 
brought from Constantinople by Busbeck, contains the Acts 
and Epistles. Complete extracts from it are printed by 
Alter, vol. ii. pp. 689—-740. 

68. (Paul. Ep. 73.) The Coprx Upsatiensis, Sparwen- 
feldianus 42., consists of two parts. ‘The first contains the 
Acts, Epistle to the Romans, and 1 Cor. to xv. 38., written 
in the twelfth century. ‘The second part, containing 1 Cor. 
xiii. 6. to the end, and the rest of St. Paul’s Epistles, to- 
gether with the Catholic Epistles, appears to have been 
written in the eleventh century. The portion comprised in 
1 Cor. xiii. 6. to xv. 38. is twice transcribed, and from dif- 
ferent copies which have discrepant readings. 

69. (Paul. Ep. 74. Apoc. 30.) The, Coprx GuELFHER- 
pytanus XVI. 7. appears to have been written in the 
twelfth or thirteenth century by two different copyists. It 
contains the Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse, with marginal 
readings, and follows the Constantinopolitan recension, but 
it also has many readings peculiar to itself. 

70. (Gosp. 131. Paul. Ep. 77. Apoc. 66.) The Coprx 
Varicanus 360., of the eleventh century, is described in 
page 246. No. 131.: it appears to have the Constantinopo- 
litan text, and was collated by Birch and by Scholz in 
select passages. 

71. (Gosp. 133. Paul. Ep. 78.) 
363., of the eleventh century, also appears to have the Con- 
stantinopolitan text: it was collated in select passages by 
Birch and by Scholz. 

72. (Paul. Ep. 79. Apoc. 37.) The Coprx VaTicanus 
366., of the twelfth century, contains the Acts, Epistles, 
and Apocalypse. It appears to have the Constantinopolitan 
text, and was collated by Birch and Scholz. 

73. (Paul. Ep. 80.) The Copex Varicanus 367., of 
the eleventh century, follows the Alexandrine recension. 
It was collated by Birch, and in select passages by Scholz. 

74, The Copex VATICANUS 760., of the twelfth century, 
contains the Acts with a catena: this and the three follow- 
ing manuscripts were collated in select passages by Scholz. 

75. (Gosp. 141. Paul. Ep. 86. Apoc. 40.) The Copex 
Varicanus 1160., of the thirteenth century, agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan recension. 

76. (Gosp. 142. Paul. Ep. 87.) The Copex VaTIcaNnus 
1210., of the eleventh century, is briefly described in page 
247. No. 142. 

77. (Gosp- 149. Paul. Ep. 88. Apoc. 25.) The Copex 
Paratino-V aTicanus 171, is a manuscript of the fourteenth 
century. 

78. (Paul. Ep. 89.) 
nus 29., of the twelfth century, 
tholic Epistles, Rom. 4, 2. Gor, Gal. and Eph. i. 1-9 welt 
is imperfect from 2Cor. xi. 15. to xii, 1, Scholz states 
that it is a manuscript of good character, agreeing with the 
Constantinopolitan recension. This and the two followin 
manuscripts were collated in select passages by Birch an 
by Scholz. 
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79. (Paul. Ep. 90.) The Copzx Uraino-Varticanus 3., 
of the eleventh century, contains the Acts and Epistles. 

80. (Paul. 91. Ap. 42.) The Copex Pio-Varicanus 50., 
of the twelfth century, contains the Acts and Epistles. It 
frequently agrees with the Alexandrine recension. 

81. The Copex Barserinus 377., of the eleventh cen- 
tury, contains the Acts and the Catholic Epistles, and fol- 
lows the Alexandrine recension. It was collated in select 
passages by Birch. 

82. (Gosp. 180. Paul. Ep. 92. Apoc. 44.) The manu- 
Script in the Library of the College of the Propacanpa, 
No. 250., (formerly Borgie 4.), written towards the close 
of the thirteenth century, agrees with the Constantinopolitan 
text: it was collated in select passages by Scholz. 

83. (Paul.Ep. 93.) The Coprx Bistiorurcm Borso- 
Nic& Reciz Neapouitan# 1. B. 12. (formerly 223.), of the 
tenth century, mostly agrees with the Alexandrine recen- 
sion; but it has many readings in common with the Con- 
Stantinopolitan text. It was collated in select passages by 
Birch and Scholz. 

84. (Paul. Ep. 94.) The Coprx Laurentianus IV. 1., 
of the tenth century, contains the Acts and Epistles, with 
the commentary of Chrysostom on the Acts, and of Nicetas 
on the Epistles. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan 
recension: this and the eight following manuscripts were 
collated in select passages by Birch and by Scholz. 

85. (Paul. Ep. 95.) The Copex Lavurentianus IV. 5., 
of the thirteenth century, contains the Acts and Epistles, 
with the commentary of ‘Theophylact. 

86. (Paul. Ep. 96.) The Copex Lavrrntianus IV. 20., 
of the eleventh century, contains the Acts, Epistles, and 
Apocalypse: it appears to agree with the Constantinopoli- 
tan recension. 

87. (Paul. Ep. 97.) The Coprx Laurenrianus IV. 29., 
of the tenth century, contains the Acts and Epistles, with 
scholia, prologues, and an interlineary Latin version of the 
Epistles, evidently written by a later hand, and for the use 
of learners. The text agrees with that of the Constantino- 
politan recension. 

88. (Paul. Ep. 98.) The Coprx Lavrentianus IV. 31., 
of the eleventh century, contains the Acts and Hpistles, and 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

89. (Paul. Ep. 99. Apoe. 45.) The Copex Lavrenti- 
anus IV. 32., written a. p. 1093, contains the Acts, Epis- 
tles, and Apocalypse, with a prologue and the treatise of 
Dorotheus on the seventy disciples and on the twelve apos- 
tles: it agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

90. (Gosp. 197.) The Copex Lavrentianus VIII. 14., 
described in page 248. No. 197., agrees with the Constan- 
tinopolitan recension. 

91. (Gosp. 201. Paul. Ep. 104.) The Coprx 701. for- 
tmerly belonging to the friars-preachers of Saint Mark at 
Florence, described in page 248. No. 201., agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan recension. 

92. (Gosp. 204. Paul. Ep. 105.) The Copex Bonont- 
ENSIS 640., noticed in p. 248. No. 204., coincides with the 
Constantinopolitan text. 

93. (Gosp. 205. Paul. Ep. 106. Apoc. 88.) The Coprx 
Venetus 5., noticed in page 248. No. 205., was written in 
the fifteenth century; it is a transcript of No. 95. in the 
Gospels; but in the Acts both manuscripts differ. This 
MS. was collated by Rink, who has given the results of 
his examination in’ his Lucubratio Critica in Acta Apos- 
tolorum, Epistolas Catholicas et Paulinas. (Basilete, 1830. 
8vo.) It mostly agrees with the Constantinopolitan recen- 
sion. 

94. (Gosp. 206. Paul. Ep. 207.) The Coprx Vrnrtrus: 
6., noticed in p. 248. No. 206., is also a transcript of No. 
95., and agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. It 
was collated by Rink. 

95. (Gosp. 209. Paul. Ep. 108. Apoc. 46.) The Coprx 
VeneTianus 10., of the fourteenth or fifteenth century, is 
described in p. 248. No. 209. It agrees chiefly with the Con- 
stantinopolitan recension, and was also collated by Rink. 

96. (Paul. Ep. 109.) The Copex Venetianys 11., which 
formerly belonged to the monastery of St. Michael do Troy- 
na (in Sicily), is written on vellum in the eleventh century. 
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It contains the Acts and Epistles, with a Latin and Arabic 
version, and is imperfect in Acts i. 1—12. xxv. 21.—-XXvi. 
18. and in the Epistle to Philemon. This manuscript mostly 
agrees with the Alexandrine recension, but it has many pe- 
culiar readings in common with No. 142. p. 266*. infra. 
It was collated anew by Rink. 

97. (Paul. Ep. 241.) The Conrx Gupranus, gr. 104. 2., 
in the Wolfenbuttel Library, is a manuscript on vellum of 
the twelfth century, and contains the Acts and Epistles with 
marginal scholia extracted from Chrysostom andOecumenius. 
At the end there are some prayers and dialogues. It is im- 
perfect from Acts xvi. 39. to xviii. 18. and agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan recension. 

98. (Paul. Ep. 113.) The Copex Mosquensis noted by 
Matthaei a. of the tenth or eleventh century, consists of 
three parts: 1. Ecclesiastical lessons from the Acts, with 
various readings in the margin, and scholia; 2. The text of 
all the Epistles, also with various readings in the margin, 
and scholia; and 3. Lessons from the Acts and Epistles for 
every day in the whole year. When this manuscript is 
quoted among the various readings, its three parts are dis- 
tinguished by a!. a”. (or a. only), and a?. This manuscript 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, as also do the 
following Nos. 99. to 106. All the Moscow manuscripts 
were collated by Matthaei. 

39. (Paul. Ep. 114.) The Copex S. Synop1 Mosquen- 
sis 5. (in the library of the Holy Synod at Moscow), by 
Matthaei noted ¢., is a manuscript on paper, written (but 
not accurately) in the month of April a. p. 1445, by Theog- 
nostus, metropolitan of Perga and Attalia: it contains the 
Acts and Epistles with prologue and synaxarion, and vari- 
ous orations of the Greek Fathers. 

100. (Paul. Ep. 115.) The Copex S. Synopr 334. (d. 
of Matthaei), of the eleventh century, on vellum, contains 
the Acts and Epistles, with a catena and scholia. 

101. (Paul. Ep. 116.) The Copex S. Synopr 333. (f. 
of Matthaei), written on cotton paper in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, contains the Acts with scholia, and the Epistles with 
a prologue. Bishop Marsh, after Matthaei, states that it 
has many remarkable readings, but in the Epistles of Saint 
Paul, which were written by a different copyist, they are of 
less value. 

102. (Paul. Ep. 117.) The Copex S. Synop1 98. (g. of 
Matthaei), which formerly belonged to the monastery of St. 
Dionysius on mount Athos, contains all the Epistles with a 
catena, written on vellum in the ninth century; the text, in 
uncial letters; and the catena, in small letters. It is im- 
perfect from Rom. x. 18. to the end, and from 1 Cor. i. 1. 
to vi. 18., and in viii. 7-12. 

103. (Paul. Ep. 118.) The Copex S. Sywonr 193. (h. 
of Matthaei), on vellum, of the tenth century, contains frag- 
ments of the Acts and Epistles with scholia. 

104. (Gosp. 241. Paul. Ep. 120. Apoe. 47.) The Co- 
Hes Drespensis (k. of Matthaei), is described in page 249, 

o. 241. 

105. (Gosp. 242. Paul. Ep. 121. Apoc. 48.) The Co- 
vex 8. Synon1, (1. of Matthaei), is described in page 249, 
No. 242.1 

106. (Paul. Ep. 122.) The Copex S. Sywop1 398, (m. 
of Matthaei), contains the Acts and Epistles, written on 
vellum in the eleventh century, with a prologue, synaxarion, 
and the Psalms. i 

107, ‘The Coprx Dresbensts 252. follows th “Constan- 
tinopolitan recension. Itis noted 19, by Matthae: by whom 
it was collated, and who has described the MSS. 1 fos. 9Bs 
107. in the prefaces to his Critical Edition of the New Tes- 
tament. 

108. (Gosp. 226. Paul. Ep. 228.) The Copex Escue 
RIALENSIS x. IV. 17. described in page 249, No, ¢ %6., and 

109. (Gosp. 228. Paul. Ep. 229.) The Cop: Escu- 
RIALENSIS x. IV. 12. described in page 249, No, 228., both 
agree with the Constantinopolitan recension, and were col- 
lated by Moldenhaur. 

1 Sch - Test. vol. i. 5 i ; ; 
agrees with the Constaninopolleei sear poetates hat th it Proleg. p 
xiii. he-says that its text for the most part agrees with the ‘Alexantineg 


recension. But this last statement must be a mistake, as i 
P. xxviii that it agrees with the Constantinopolitan rethileich.” ae 
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iii. Manuscripts first collated by Dr. Scholz, for his Critical 
_—didition of the New Testament. 


110. The Copex Canrtasriciensis 2622., contains the 
Old and New Testaments. [Though indicated by Scholz 
as a manuscript, this is a copy of the Greek Septuagint and 
New Testament, printed at Basil by John Hervag, in 1545, 
with a Latin Preface by Melancthon, and manuscript notes 
in the margin. ]: 

lil. (Gosp. 440. Paul. Ep. 221.) The Coprx Canta- 
Briciunsis, Mm. 6.9. See it noticed in page 255. No. 440. 

112. The Coprx Canrasriciensis 2068. contains the 
Acts and Epistles. [This manuscript, which is enumerated 
by Scholz as being for the first time collated by him, is also 
marked Kk. vi. 4.2 in the University Library ; and as it has 
the name of Vatablus written both at the beginning and end 
of the manuscript, it consequently is the same manuscript 
which has been noticed in page 261*. No. 9. 

113. (Gosp. 18. Paul. Ep. 132. Apoc. 51.) The Coprx 
Rectus 47. (described in page 239. No. 18.) closely follows 
the Alexandrine recension: Dr. Scholz collated it through- 
out for the Acts, and cursorily for the Epistles. 

114. (Paul. Ep. 134.) The Copex Reeivs 57., formerly 
1253., on vellum, was written in the thirteenth century: it 
contains the Acts and Epistles with prologues, synaxarion, 
the Book of Ecclesiastes, the apocryphal book of Wisdom, 
the Proverbs, and Song of Solomon, and fragments of pray- 
ers for the use of the Greek Church. It follows the Con- 
stantinopolitan recension, and was cursorily collated. 

115. (Paul. Ep.135.) ‘The Copex Rectus 58., formerly 
2293. (Colbertinus 5107.), written on vellum in the thir- 
teenth century, contains the Acts and Epistles: it is imper- 
fect from Acts i. 1. to xiv. 27. This manuscript does not 
appear to have been used in the service of the church, as no 
lessons are indicated: its text is of a mixed character. It 
was collated throughout by Scholz. 

116. (Paul. Ep. 36. Apoc. 53.) The Copex Reetus 59., 
formerly Tellerianus, was written on paper in the sixteenth 
century: it contains the Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse, 
with prologues, and with scholia on the Catholic Epistles, 
It follows the Constantinopolitan recension. 

117. (Gosp. 263. Paul. Ep. 137.) ‘The Coprx Reeius 
61.: it is described in page 250. No. 263., and was collated 
by Scholz in the former part of the Acts and in select pas- 
sages of the Catholic Epistles. 

118. (Paul. Ep. 138. Apoc. 55.) The Coprx Reetus 


101., formerly one (Colbertinus 4785.), written on cotton 


paper in the thirteenth century, contains the Acts, Epistles, 
and Apocalypse, with prologues and scholia, and an enco- 
mium on St. Paul, compiled from various passages of Chry- 
sostom’s writings. It is imperfect in Acts xix. 18. to xxii. 
17. and follows the Constantinopolitan recension. Dr. Scholz 
collated it for 1 Tim. and 2 Thess., for the principal part of 
the Acts and Catholic Epistles, and in select passages of the 
remainder of the Epistles and the Apocalypse. 

119. (Paul. Ep. 139. Apoc. 56.) The Coprx Rretus 
102, A., written on vellum in the tenth century (but the 
Apocalypse in the thirteenth century), contains the Acts, 
Epistles, and Apocalypse, with prologues and an index of 
ecclesiastical lessons. It is imperfect from 2 Cor. i. 8. to 
ii. 4. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, and 
was collated in select passages. 

120. (Paul. Ep. 141.) The Conrx Reeius 103. A., 
written on vellum in the eleventh century, contains the Acts 
and Epistles with prologues. There are numerous chasms 
in this manuscript; part of which, containing Acts v. 38. 
to vi. 7. vii. 6. to 16. and 32. to x. 25. &c., is written on 
cotton paper in the thirteenth century. The text mostly 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension: the chief 
part of this manuscript was collated. 

121. (Paul. Ep. 142.) The Copex Reetus 104., formerly 


1 For the information respecting the Cambridge MSS. Nos. 110. and 112. 


the author is indebted to the researches of the Rev. William Mandell, | P 


M. A. Fellow of Queen’s College in that University. 

2 The following is a transcript of the article in the catalogue of Manu- 
scripts in the University Library at Cambridge :-— 

2 - Via * 2068. 

« Codex est Grecus in 4to. minore, manu vetusta, in membranis scriptus, 
fine mutilus, in quo continentur Actus Apostolorum et Epistole Catholi- 
ca et Pauline.” 
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Wee, (Colbertinus 6123.), written on cotton paper in the 


thirteenth century, contains the Acts and Epistles, with an 
index of lessons and synaxarion. It chiefly agrees with 
the Constantinopolitan recension: the chief part of it was 
collated. 


122. The Copix Rzcivs 105. formerly et (Colberti- 


nus 5259.), is correctly written on vellum, in the eleventh 
century. It contains various fragments of the Acts and 
Epistles, most of which were collated, and it seldom differs 
from the Constantinopolitan recension. 

123, (Paul. Ep. 144.) The Copex Reeius 106. A., on 
cotton paper, and written in the fourteenth century, contains 
the Acts and Epistles, with prologues, scholia, and_some 
hymns of the Greek Church. It is imperfect from 1 Pet. i. 
9. to ii. 7., and follows the Constantinopolitan recension. 
The chief part of this manuscript was collated. 

124, (Paul. Ep. 149. Apoc. 57.) The Coprx Recius 
124. (formerly Colbertinus), is elegantly written on vellum, 
in ‘the sixteenth century, contains the Acts, Epistles, and 
Apocalypse: it agrees with the Constantinopolitan recen- 
sion, and was cursorily collated. 

125. (Paul. Ep. 150.) The Copzx Reerus 125. was 
brought directly frota Constantinople to the Royal Library 
at Paris: it rarely der‘ates from the Constantinopolitan re- 
cension: it was written on vellum in the fourteenth century, 
and contains the Acts and Epistles. Dr. Scholz collated it 
cursorily. 

126. (Paul. Ep. 153.) The Copex Reeius 216., for- 
merly 705. (and Mediceus 1885.), was elegantly written on 
vellum in the tenth century, and, Dr. Scholz thinks, at Con- 
stantinople. It contains the Acts and Epistles, with pro- 
logues and scholia extracted from the commentaries of 
Chrysostom, Ammonius, Apollinaris, Didymus, Isidore, 
Origen, and others. Some parts of these scholia are writ 
ten in uncial letters; others, especially the scholia on the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, have been added in the sixteenth 
century. ‘The text of this manuscript mostly agrees with 
the Constantinopolitan recension: the chief part of it was 
collated by Scholz. 

127. (Paul. Ep. 154.) The Coprx Recivs 217. in vel- 
lum, of the eleventh century, contains the Acts with a catena 
thereon, and the Epistles, with Theophylact’s commentary 
on those of St. Paul, and scholia on the Catholic Epistles. 
The greater part of this manuscript was collated by Dr. 
Scholz: its text mostly agrees with the Alexandrine recen- 
sion. 

128. (Paul. Ep. 155.) The Coprx Reeius 218. (for- 
merly Colbertinus), written on vellum in the eleventh cen- 
tury, contains the Acts and Epistles with a catena, and fol- 
lows the Constantinopolitan recension. 

129. (Paul. Ep. 156.) The Copex Reerus 220., for 
merly Colbertinus, written in the thirteenth century on vel- 
lum, contains the Acts and Epistles with a commentary ; 
but the text is frequently omitted. It agrees with the Con=' 
stantinopolitan recension, and was cursorily collated. 

130. The Copex Rrcius 221., which was brought from 
the East into the Royal Library at Paris, contains the Acts 
and Catholic Epistles with a catena, written on vellum in 
the twelfth century. It is imperfect in Acts xx. 38. to XXil. 
3.3 2 Pet. i. 14. to the end; 1 John iv. 11. to the end; 
2 John; 3John; and Jude 1—8. The text mostly agrees 
with that of the Constantinopolitan recension, and was cur- 
sorily collated. 

131. (Paul. Ep. 158.) The Copex Reeius 223., for-' 
merly 2246. and also 505. (formerly Codex Boistallerianus) 
is written on vellum in folio. The first part, containing the 
Epistles of St. Paul with a prologue and catena, was write 
ten a. D. 1045 by the Reader and Calligrapher Theopemp- 
tus; and the second part, containing the Acts and Catholie 
Epistles, was written in the thirteenth century. It mostly 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension: the chief 
art of it was collated. 

132. (Gosp. 330. Paul. Ep. 131.) The Copex Colsul- 
nianus 195. See it described in page 252. No. 330. 

133. (Paul. Ep. 166.) ‘The Covex 'Taurinensis 285.2 
I. 40., written on paper in the thirteenth century, contains 
the Acts and Epistles, with figures and prologues. It mostly 
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agrees with the received text, but it has many Alexandrine 
readings. It was accurately collated by Dr. Scholz. 

134, (Paul. Ep. 167.) The Copex Taurinensis 315, 
(now 19.) c. II. 17., written in the eleventh century on vel- 
lum, contains the Acts and Epistles with prologues. It is 
imperfect in Acts i. ii. The text follows the Constantino- 
politan recension. Dr. Scholz collated this manuscript in 
Acts iii—vii. Rom. x. and some other select passages. 

135. (Gosp. 339. Paul. Ep. 170. Apoc. 83.) ‘The Coprx 
Taurinensis 302. c. II.5., described in page 252. No. 339., 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

136. (Paul. Ep. 169.) The Copex Taurinensis 328. ¢. 
If., 31., written on vellum in the thirteenth century, con- 
tains the Acts and Epistles; and agrees with the Constan- 
tinopolitan recension. It is imperfect in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. 

137. (Paul. Ep. 176.) The Coprx Amsrosianus 97., 
written on vellum in the eleventh century, was purchased 
on the Island of Coreyra: it contains the Acts and Epistles 
with prologues, and an index of ecclesiastical lessons. The 
text agrees generally with that of the Alexandrine recension, 
put frequently also with that of the Constantinopolitan re- 
cension. Dr. Scholz collated nearly the whole of this manu- 
script in the Acts and Catholic Epistles. 

138. (Paul. Ep. 173.) The Copex Amsrosianus 102., 
which formerly belonged to J. V. Penelli, is written on 
paper in the fourteenth century, and contains all the Epis- 
tles. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, and 
was cursorily collated. 

139. (Paul. Ep. 174.) The Coprx Amsrosianus 104., 
written on paper a. p. 1434, contains the Acts and Epistles: 
it was cursorily collated, and agrees with the Constantino- 
politan recension. 

140. (Paul. Ep. 215. Apoc. 74.) The Coprx Venetus 
546. is written, partly on vellum in the eleventh century, 
and partly on paper: it contains the Acts, Epistles, and 
Apocalypse, with a catena on the Epistles, and a commen- 
tary on the Apocalypse. It agrees with the Constantinopo- 
fitan recension. 

141. (Gosp. 189. Paul. Ep. 239.) The Coprx Lauren- 
rianus VI. 27. of the twelfth century, agrees with the Con- 
stantinopolitan recension. 

142. (Paul. Ep.-178.) The Coprex Murinensis 243. 
(Ms. III. B. 17.) on vellum of the twelfth century, contains 
the Acts and Epistles, and follows the Constantinopolitan 
recension. In the Acts it agrees with No. 96. (page 264*. 
supra): Dr. Scholz collated it in select passages. 

143. The Coprx Laurentianus VI. 5., besides other 
portions of the New Testament, contains the Catholic Epis- 
tles. ‘This and the six following manuscripts agree with 
the Constantinopolitan recension. 

144, (Gosp. 363. Paul. Ep. 180.) The Coprx Lauren- 
tianus VI. 13. is described in page 253. No. 363. 

145. (Gosp. 365. Paul. Ep. 181.) ‘The Codex Lauren- 
Tianus VI. 36., both written in the thirteenth century, were 
collated in select passages. 

146. (Gosp. 367. Paul. Ep.182.) ‘The Copex Lauren- 
TIANUS 2708., written in the fourteenth century, was collated 
in select passages. 

147, (Paul. Ep. 183.) The Copex Laurentianus IV. 
30., written in the twelfth century, contains the Acts, Epis- 
tles, and Apocalypse, with prologues: it was cursorily col- 
lated, and agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

148. (Paul. Ep. 184.) The Coprx Laurentianus 2574., 
written on vellum a. p. 974, Indiction XII. by one Theo- 
pues a presbyter and doctor of law, contains the Acts and 

tpistles with prologues: it agrees with the Constantinopo- 
litan recension. 

149. The Coprx Lavrentianus 176., written on vellum 
in the thirteenth century, contains the Catholic Epistles 
with the Latin version. 

150. (Gosp. 368. Paul. Ep. 230. Apoc. 84.) The Co- 
vex Ricwarpianus 84., a very incorrectly written manu- 
script of the fifteenth century, agrees with the Constantino- 
politan recension, and was collated in select passages. 
There are numerous corrections of the copyist’s blunders. 
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151. (Gosp. 386. Paul. Ep. 199. Apoc. 71.) The Cae 
pex Varticano-Orrogonianus 66. is described in pp. 253, 
254. No. 386. 

152. (Gosp. 442. Paul. Ep. 223.) The Copex Canra 
BRIGIENSIS ¥ 2537, 2538. Dr. Scholz has not indicated its 
age, nor to what class of recensions it belongs. 

153. (Gosp. 444. Paul. Ep. 240.) The Copex Harue- 
1anus 5796. is described in page 255. No. 444. 

154. (Paul. Ep. 187.) The Copex Vaticanus 1270., 
written on vellum in the fifteenth century, contains the Acts, 
the Catholic Epistles, Romans, and 1 Corinthians; and 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. It was col- 
lated in select passages. 

155. (Paul. Ep. 188.) The Copex Varicanus 1480., 
written in the twelfth century on vellum, contains all the 
Epistles, with a commentary written by a different hand. 
It agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, and was 
collated in select passages. 

156. (Paul. Ep. 190.) The Coprx Varicanus 1650. 
was written on vellum in the month of January, a. p. 1073, 
at the command of Nicholas archbishop of Calabria, by one 
Theodore, a clergyman. It contains the Acts and Epistles, 
with a commentary on the Kpistles of St. Paul. ‘This mae 
nuscript is imperfect in Acts i. 1. to v. 4.: it agrees with 
the Constantinopolitan recension. 

157. (Paul. Ep.191.) ‘The Coprx Varicanus 1714. on 
vellum, written in the twelfth century, contains fragments 
of the Acts and Epistles in the following order :—1 Cor. i. 
1—28., heads and arguments; the Epistle of Jude; Rom. 
viii. 2—32.; James iii. 1. iv. 11.; Rom. vi. 22. ef seg. ; Acts 
xxv. 8. to xxvi. 23.3; Rom. xiv. 20. to xv. 23.5 James iv. 
11. to the end; Rom. xiii. 4. to xiv. 20.; 1 Cor. i. 28. to 
ii. 12:3 Acts xxiv. 11. to xxv.,7.:.Rom.Xi.o1. to xille4e 
Acts xviii. 14. to xix. 9.; 3John. This manuscript for the 
most part agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension : it 
was collated in select passages. 

158. The Coprex Varicanus 1761., written on vellum in 
the eleventh century, contains the Acts and Epistles, with 
prologues. It was collated in select passages, and agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

159. The Copex Varicanus 1968. (Basil. 7.), written on 
vellum in the eleventh century, contains the Acts, Epistle 
of James, and the first Epistle of Peter, with scholia; the 
authors of which are named. It is imperfect in Acts i. 1. 
to v. 29., and vi. 14. to vii. 11. Its text partakes of both 
the Alexandrine and Constantinopolitan recensions. ‘The 
whole of this manuscript was cursorily collated. 

160. (Paul. Ep. 193. Apoc. 24.) The Copex Vatica- 
nus 2062. (Basil. 101.), written on vellum in the eleventh 
century, contains the Acts, Apocalypse, and Epistles, with 
scholia, the authors of which are named. It is imperfect 
from Acts i. 1. to xxviii. 19. and in Heb. ii. 1. to the end. 
The text seldom deviates from the received reading. Dr. 
Scholz collated it throughout. 

161. (Paul. Ep. 198. Apoc. 69.) The Coprx Varica- 
No-OTTOBONIANUS 258., preserved in the Vatican Library, 
was written on paper in the thirteenth century. It contains 
the Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse, with the Latin Version; 
and is imperfect in Acts 1. 1., ii. 27. and the last chapter of 
the Apocalypse. This manuscript was written by different 
hands, and the close of it is evidently of the fourteenth 
century. The text is mixed; that is, composed of both the 
Alexandrine and the Constantinopolitan recensions. The 
greater part of it was collated by Dr. Scholz. 

162. (Paul. Ep. 200.) The Coprx Vaticano-Orroronti- 
ANus 298., written in the fifteenth century on vellum, is in 
very small quarto or octavo, and contains the Acts and 
Apostolic Epistles in Greek and Latin. It has the disputed 
clause in 1 John v. 7, 8., but in a form which renders it of 
no value or authority in determining the genuine reading of 
that clause.' The following fac-simile of it is copied from 
the tracing made by the Rev. Dr. Wiseman, vice-president 
of the English College at Rome, for the late Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Burgess, bishop of Salisbury, by whose liberal permission 
it appears in this work. 


1 See Vol. IT. p. 367. 
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Each page contains two columns, the Latin on the left 
and the Greek on the right: the Latin is in square or Gothic 
characters. The manuscript seems not to have been finished ; 
for, at the beginning of one or two of the Epistles, the space 
for the first large letter, occupying the breadth of two lines, 
is left blank, as well as the top line, evidently showing that 
the antiquarians intended to fill it up at leisure in a more 
ornamental style, as is the case in other books. The Codex 
Ottobonianus has no title. The text begins at once with 
Primum quidem sermonem. After the Acts come the Epis- 
tle of St. James and the other lesser ones; last those of 
St. Paul. ‘The ink is faded: it is, in fact, become brown, 
so as to appear much more ancient; in some letters it is 
completely scaled off, so that it was with the greatest diffi- 
culty that Dr. Wiseman could catch the traces of the seve- 
ral letters.!. This manuscript has been altered in many 
places, in order to make it harmonize with the Latin Vul- 

ate?: on this account, as well as its late date, it can be of 
ittle value in sacred criticism, except where it corroborates 
the readings of MSS. of better authority and of earlier date. 
The transpositions of words in it are innumerable. Its text 
mostly agrees with that of the Constantinopolitan recension ; 
but there are many Alexandrine readings which have been 
introduced by a later hand. ‘The greatest part of this manu- 
script was collated by Dr. Scholz. The specimens of its 
readings, printed by Dr. S. in his Biblico-Critical Travels, 
are given by Dr. Dermout in his Collectanea Critica in No- 
vum Testamentum. 

163. (Paul. Ep. 201.) The Copex Varicano-Orroso- 
NIANUS 325., in octavo, written on paper in the fourteenth 
centuty, contains the Acts and Epistles: it is imperfect 
from Acts iv. 19. to v. 1., and follows the Alexandrine 
recension. The chief part of this manuscript was collated. 

164. (Gosp. 390, Paul. Ep. 203. Apoc. 71.) The Co- 
pex Vaticano-Orropontanus 381. (described in page 254. 
No. 390.) was collated in select passages. 

165. The Copex Vaticano-Orroponianus 417., written 
on paper in the fourteenth century, contains the Catholic 
Epistles, besides various treatises of Ephrem the Syrian, 
and other ecclesiastical writers. It follows the Constanti- 
nopolitan recension, and was collated in select passages. 

166. (Paul. Ep. 203. Apoc. 22.) The Copex VALLI- 
crLtianus B. 86., written on vellum in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, contains the Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse. The 
text is mixed, from both the Alexandrine and Constantino- 
politan recensions. It was collated in select passages by 
Scholz. 

167. (Gosp. 393. Paul. Ep. 185.) The Copex VauLti- 
ceLLianus E. 22., described in page 254. No. 393., agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan recension: it was collated in 
select passages. 

168. (Paul. Ep. 205.) ‘The Coprx VALLICELLIANUS FE. 
13., written on paper in the fourteenth century, contains the 
Acts and Epistles, and was collated in select passages. It 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

169. (Paul. Ep. 206.) The Copex Guicianus R. V.29.; 
on vellum, was written a.p. 1344, at Constantinople: it 
contains the Acts and Epistles, which agree with the Con- 
stantinopolitan recension, and was collated in select pas- 

. sages. 

170. (Gosp. 394. Paul. Ep. 186.) The Copex VALLI- 

1 The above particulars are abridged from a letter of Dr. Wiseman to 
the Bishop of Salisbury (dated English College, Rome, Sept. 24th, 1829), 
collated with Dr. Scholz’s Account of the Codex Vaticano-Ottobonianus,; 
998., in the Prolegomena to his edition of the New Testament. (Vol. ii. 

_ xviii.) Dr. W.’s description is more full than that given by Scholz in 


is Biblische-Kritische Reise, p. 15. 
2 Scholz, Reise, p. 105. 
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ceLLianus F. 17., described in page 254. No. 394., has the 
Constantinopolitan text: it was collated in select passages. 

171. and 172. Two manuscripts belonging to the College 
at Rome, which agree with the Constantinopolitan recen- 
sion: they were written in the sixteenth century, and were 
collated in select passages. 

173. (Paul. Ep. 211.) Is a manuscript on vellum, of the 
eleventh century, in the Royal Bourbon Library at Naples, 
which is not numbered. It contains the Acts and Epistles 
with prologues, an index of chapters, lessons, &c. &c.; and 
agrees partly with the Alexandrine and partly with the Con- 
stantinopolitan recension. It was collated in select pas- 
sages. 

174. (Paul. Fp. 212.) The Copex Neapouiranus 1. C. 
26., written on paper in the fifteenth century, contains the 
Acts and Epistles, and agrees with the Constantinopolitan 
recension. 

175. (Paul. Ep. 216.) ‘The Copex Mrssanensis II. in 
the monastery of St. Basil, is written on vellum in the 
twelfth century. It contains the Acts and Epistles. Dr. 
Scholz has not indicated what recension this manuscript 
follows. 

176. (Gosp. 421. Paul. Ep. 218.) The Coprx Syra- 
cusanus in the Landolini Library: it is described in pp. 254, 
255. No. 421. 

177. (Gosp. 122. Paul. Ep. 219.) The Coprx Luepvu- 
nensis*“BaTavus, formerly Meermannianus 116., of the latter 
part of the twelfth century, is described in page 245. No. 
122.: it agrees for the most part with the Constantinopoli- 
tan recension, and was ccllated by Dr. Dermout. 

178. (Paul. Ep. 242. Apoc. 87.) The manuscript fore 
merly known as the Copex Mrermannianus 118., now 
belonging to Sir Thomas Philipps, Bart. of Middlehill, in 
the county of Worcester, is written on vellum, of the eles 
venth century: it contains the Acts, Epistles, and Apocas 
lypse, and is imperfect at the beginning and end. 

179. (Paul. Ep. 128. Apoc. 82.) The Copex Reeiva 
Monacensis 211. was written in the eleventh century, on 
vellum, and for ecclesiastical use. It contains the Acts, 
Epistles, and Apocalypse, with prolegomena, subscriptions, 
the homily of Dorotheus, bishop of Tyre, on the seventy 
disciples, fragments of the canons of Eusebius, and scholia 
on St. Paul’s Epistles, which are written by a later hand. 
The text so closely agrees with the received text, as to pre 
sent scarcely any various readings in the Acts and Epistles 


180. (Gosp. 431. Ep. Paul. 238.) The Copex Mote 
SHEMIENSIS, now deposited in the Library of the Great 
Seminary at Strasburg, is described in p. 255. No. 4381. 
To the information there given, it may now be added, that 
the Jesuit Adam Contzen selected some readings from it in 
his Commentary on the Gospels, and that its various read- 
ings in the Acts and Epistles, were communicated to Dr. 
Scholz by Dr. Arendt, who accurately collated the entire 
manuscript and published a description of it in 1833, to- 
gether with various readings on the Gospels, in the Ephe- 
meris published every three months by Drev, Herbst, Hirs- 
cher, and Mohler. In the Acts and Catholic Epistles it for 
the most part agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, 
but it has also many peculiar readings. 

181. (Gosp. 400. Paul. Ep. 220.) The Copex Brroui- 
nensis (formerly Diezi 10.), is described in p. 254. No. 
400. Itis imperfect in Acts i. 11.—ii. 11. Rom. i. 1—27. 
1 Cor. xiv. 12.—xv. 46. 2Cor. i. 1—8. and v. 4.—19. 
1 Tim. iv. 1. to thé end, 2'Tim., Titus, Philemon, and 
Hebr. i. 1—9. : 

182, (Paul. Ep. 243.) A manuscript on vellum, of the 
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twelfth century, belonging to the library of a monastery in 
the island of Patmos: it contains the Acts and Epistles, 
and agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. Another 
manuscript of the thirteenth century, on vellum, is preserved 
in the same library, and contains the Acts and Epistles. 

183. (Paul. Ep. 231.) A manuscript (No. 8.) in the 
zreat Greek monastery at Jerusalem, written on vellum in 
the fourteenth century, contains the Acts, Epistles, and 
Apocalypse. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan recen- 
sion, and was collated by Scholz in select passages. i 

184. (Paul. Ep. 232. Apoc. 85.) Another manuscript 

(No. 9.) in the same library, on vellum, written in the thir- 
teenth century, contains the Acts and Epistles, with a com- 
mentary, and the Apocalypse. It agrees with the Constan- 
tinopolitan recension, and was also collated in select pas- 
sages. 
185. (Paul. Ep. 233.) A manuscript (No. 1.) in the 
library of the Greek monastery of St. Saba, written on vel- 
lum in the eleventh century: it contains the Acts and Epis- 
tles, which agree with the Constantinopolitan recension, 
and was collated in select passages... 

186. (Gosp. 457. Paul. Ep. 234.) A manuscript in the 
same library (No. 2.) written on vellum in the thirteenth 
century, contains the Acts and Epistles, preceded by a 
synaxarium and menology. It agrees with the Constanti- 
nopolitan recension, and was collated in select passages. 

187. (Gosp. 462. Paul. Ep. 235.) A manuscript in the 
same library (No. 10.), of the fourteenth century, on vel- 
lum: it contains the New Testament, and was collated in 
select passages. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan re- 
cension. 

188. (Paul. Ep. 236.) A manuscript in the same library 
(No. 15.), written on vellum in the twelfth century, con- 
tains the Acts and Epistles, and agrees with the Constan- 
tinopolitan recension. It was collated in select passages. 

189. (Gosp. 465. Paul. Ep. 237.) A manuscript of the 
same library (No. 20.') written on vellum in the thirteenth 
century, contains the New Testament: it agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated in select 
passages. 

190. (Paul. Ep. 244. Apoc. 27.) The Copex Waxia- 
nus 2., belonging to Christ’s College, Oxford, was written 
on vellum in the eleventh century. It contains the Catholic 
Epistles (with the exception of the Epistle of St. James 
and the first Epistle of St. Peter), the Apocalypse, all the 
Epistles of St. Paul, and the Gospels as far as Luke vi. 42. 
The text agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 
Dr. Scholz collated it on 1 John and on Acts xviiii—xx. 

191. (Paul. Ep. 245.) The Coprx Waxianus 3., be- 
longing to the same college, on vellum, was written in the 
twelfth century, in small but neat characters. It formerly 
belonged to the monastery of St. Saba at Jerusalem, and 
was brought into England from Constantinople, in 1731. 
It contains the Acts and Epistles, with a catena from the 
Fathers. A subscription in a later hand at the end states 
that this manuscript was written in a. p. 1312. Its text 
nearly agrees with manuscripts belonging to the Constan- 
tinopolitan family. 

192. The Copex Waxianus 4., in the same library, writ- 
ten in the eleventh century on vellum, contains the Acts and 
Epistles, and frequently agrees with the Constantinopolitan 
recension. It is imperfect from Acts xii. 4. to xxiii. 32. 


§ 6. MANUSCRIPTS CONTAINING THE EPISTLES OF SAINT PAUL. 


i. Manuscripts written in Uncial or Capital Letters, collated 
by Editors who preceded Dr. Scholz. 

I.—A4. (Gospels, A. Acts, A.) The Copex ALEXANDRI- 
nus in the Pritish Museum, described in pp. 222—294, 
supra. It is imperfect from 2 Cor. iv. 13. to xii. 7. and is 
the type of the Alexandrine recension or text. 

11.3: (Gosp. B. Acts, B.) The Copex Varicanus 
1209., described in pp. 224—226., agrees with the Alexan- 
drine text. It ends with Heb. ix. 14.; the remainder of 
that epistle and the Apocalypse being added by a very 
recent hand. The epistles to Timothy, Titus, and Philemon 
are also wanting. 


1 In the Prolegomena to the first Vol. of his Edition of the New Testa- 
went, p. xcvii. Dr. Scholz states that this manuscript is numbered 19. 
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III.—C. (Gosp. C. Acts, ©.) The Copzx Epnremi, or 
Copex Regus Parisiensis 1905. (at present 9.), is described 
in pp. 229, 230. It is imperfect in Rom. ii, 5. to iil. 21.5 
ix. 6. to x. 14.5 xi. 31. to xiii. 10.; 1 Cor. vil. 18. to ix. 6. 
xiii. 8. to xv. 40.3 2 Cor. x. 9. to Gal. i. 20.3 Eph. i. to il. 
18.; iv. 17. to Phil. i. 22. and iii. 5. to the end; 1 Thess. 
ii. 9. to Heb. ii. 4.; vii. 26. to ix. 15.3; x. 24. to x1. 15.5 
1 Tim. i. to iii. 9. and v. 20. to the end. This manuscript 
agrees with the Alexandrine recension. 

IV.—D. 'The Copzx Cuaromonranus, or Copex Reeius 
107. (formerly 2245.), is a Greek-Latin manuscript, de- 
scribed in pp. 231, 232. Dr. Scholz thinks it of the seventh 
or eighth century. It is imperfect in Rom. i. 1—7. Two 
leaves containing 1 Cor. xiv. 13—22. have been added by a 
different but tolerably ancient hand, and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews is written by a still more recent hand. Vestiges 
of alterations by five different correctors may be distin- 
guished, the two earliest of which (one Greek, the other 
Latin), Dr. Scholz refers to the ninth century: the remain- 
der are by Greek hands. This manuscript agrees with the 
Alexandrine text. 

V.—E. The Coprx Petroponiranus, formerly called 
Corpelgensis and afterwards San-GrrMaNeENsis, is written 
on vellum, according to Dr. Scholz in the eleventh century, 
but according to Prof. Matthaei in the fifteenth century. 
Griesbach refers it to the tenth or eleventh century. Wet- 
stein, Griesbach, and Scholz, consider this Greek-Latin 
manuscript of Saint Paul’s Epistles as a transcript of the 
Codex Claromontanus: but Dr. Semler has questioned this 
opinion, and has adduced examples, from which it appears 
that if the copyist, who wrote the former, actually had the 
latter before his eyes, he must at least have selected various 
readings from other manuscripts. Bishop Marsh considers 
this manuscript “as a kind of Codex Eclecticus, in the 
writing of which the Claromontanus was principally, but 
not at all times consulted.’’? It is imperfect from 1 Tim. i. 
1, to vi. 15, and in Heb. xii. 8. to the end; and follows the 
Alexandrine recension. 

VI.—F. The Coprx Aveiensis, now in Trinity College 
Library, at Cambridge, is a Greek-Latin manuscript of St. 
Paul’s Epistles, most probably of the tenth century. It is 
described in page 233., and is imperfect from Rom. i. 1. to 
ili. 8., and the (Greek) Epistle to the Hebrews is wanting. 
It follows the Alexandrine recension. 

VII.—G. The Coprx Drespensis, formerly the Conex 
Borrnerianus, is also a Greek-Latin manuscript of Saint 
Paul’s Epistles: it is described in page 233., and follows 
the Alexandrine recension. This manuscript is imperfect 
from Rom. i. 1. to 5. and ii. 16. to 25.3 1 Cor. iii. 8. to 16.; 
vi. 7. to 14.3; Col. ii. 2. to 8.3 and Philemon 21. to 25. 

VII.—A. The Copex Coispinianus 202., of the seventh 
century, according to Griesbach and Scholz, is described in 
page 234. It contains the following fragments of Saint 
Paul’s Epistles, viz. 1 Cor. x. 23—39. and xi. 9—16. Gal. 
i. 4—10, and ii. 9—14.: 1 Tim. iii. 7—13.; Tit. i. 1—5., 
and 15, to ii. 5., and iii. 13. to the end; Heb. ii. 11—16.; 
ill, 13—18.; and iv. xii. 15. It agrees with the Alexandrine 
family. 

IX.—Z. (Acts, G.) The Copex Bistioturcm ANGELIC 
A. 2. 15. at Rome, described in page 260., is of the ninth 
or tenth century. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan 
recension, and is imperfect from Heb. x. 10. to the end of 
that epistle. . 


li. Manuscripts written in small Greek Letters. 


1. (Gosp. 1. Acts 1.) The Copex Basiteensis B. VI 
57. See it described in page 238. 

2. (Acts 2.) The Copex Basitzmnsis B. IX. See it 
described in page 261*. No. 2. 

3. (Acts 3) The Copex Foruostanus 15., formerly 
Corsendoncensis : it is described in page 238. No. 3. ° 

4, (Acts 4.) The Copex Basiteensis B. X. 20.: it is 
described in page 261*. No. 4. 

5. (Gosp. 5. Acts 5.) The Copex Reerus 106., de- 
scribed in page 238. No. 5., mostly agrees with the Con- 
Stantinopolitan recension. __ ‘ 

6. (Gosp. 6. Acts 6.) The Conmx Rrews 112., de 


2 Michaelis’s Introd. to the New Testament, vol. ii. part ii. p. 785. 
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scribed in page 238. No. 6. In the Epistles, this manu- 
script has amixed text: it was cursorily collated by Wet- 
stein and by Scholz. 

7. The Copex Bastrzensis B, VI. 17. is a quarto manv- 
script on vellum, containing the Epistles of St. Paul as far 
as Heb. xii. 18., with annotations and glosses collected from 
the ancient fathers of the church. Scholz states that it fol- 
lows the Constantinopolitan recension; but neither he nor 
Griesbach has indicated its age. 

8. (Acts 50.) The Copex Strpnani & is now unknown. 

9. (Acts 7.) The Copex Recivs 102. (StrepHant +), 
noticed in page 261*. No. 7., follows the Constantinopoli- 
tan recension. 

10. (Acts 8.) The Coprx Srepuant sé is now unknown. 

11. (Acts 9.) The Coprx Srrpnani /. See a notice 
of it in page 261*. No. 9. It follows the Constantinopoli- 
tan recension. 

12, (Acts 10. Apoc. 2.) The Copex Recius 237. (Ste- 
phani 4), described in page 261*. No. 10., follows the Con- 
stantinopolitan recension. It was collated by Scholz. 

13. The readings of certain Greek Manuscripts cited by 
Jacobus Faber, Stapulensis (Jacques Le Fevre d’Etaples) 
in his commentary on Saint Paul’s Epistles, published at 
Paris in 1512. 

14. (Gosp. 90. Acts 47.) The Copex Joannis Fasri, 
Daventriensis, (afterwards the Copex Wotrm): it is de- 
scribed in page 243. No. 90. In the epistles Scholz states 
it to be of the fifteenth century: but in the prolegomena 
to the first volume of his edition of the New Testament 
(p. lvili.) he refers it (after Michaelis) to the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It mostly agrees with the Alexandrine recension. 

15. The Coprx Amanpi was cited by Erasmus, who 
supposed it to be a Latinizing manuscript: it derives its 
name from Amandus, who lived at Louvain, and who once 
had it in his possession. Nothing further is known con- 
cerning *:. 

16. (Acts 12. Apoc. 4.) The Coprx Reeius 219. fol- 
lows the Constantinopolitan recension: it is described in 
page 261*. No. 12. 

17. (Gosp. 33. Acts 13.) The Coprx Rueius 14., de- 
scribed in page 240. No. 33., follows the Alexandrine recen- 
sion. 

18. (Gosp. 35. Acts 14. Apoc. 17.) The Coprx Cois- 
Lintanus 199., described in page 240. No. 35., follows the 
Constantinopolitan recension. 

19. (Acts 16.) The Coprx Corstinianus 26., described 
in page 261*. No. 16., follows the Constantinopolitan re- 
cension. 

20. The Copex Corstinianus 27. (formerly 247.) is a 
manuscript written on vellum in the tenth century. It was 
brought from mount Athos, and contains the Hpistles of 
Paul with a catena and prologue. This manuscript has 
been badly preserved, and is very defective : ii fellows the 
Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated by Wetstein. 

21. (Acts 17. Apoc.19.) The Coprex Corstinianus 205. 
described in page 261*. No. 17., follows the Constantino- 
politdn recension. 

22. (Acts 18. Apoc. 18.) The Copex Cotsiinianus 205. : 
itis described in page 261*. No. 18. 

23. The Copex Cotsiintanus 28., formerly 253., was 
brought from mount Athos, and agrees with the Constanti- 
nopolitan recension. It is written on vellum, in the eleventh 
century, and contains St. Paul’s Epistles with a commen- 
tary. This manuscript was cursorily collated by Wetstein 
and Scholz. 

24. (Gosp. 105. Acts 48.) ‘The Coprx Bop.etanus, 
ormerly Eenrrianus: it is described in page 244. 

25. (Acts 20.) The Copex WersTMonasTERIENSIS 935. 
(now I. B. I. in the British Museum), is described in page 
261*. No. 20. 

26. (Acts 21.) The Copex Canrasriciensis DD. XI. 
90. is described in page 261*, No. 21. 

27. The Copex Canrasricrensis Ff. 1. 30. (formerly 
496.), according to Scholz was written in the eleventh and 
fourteenth centuries. The epistles to the Romans and Co- 
zimthians are wanting. This manuscript was collated by 
Wetstein in 1716. 

28. (Acts 23. Apoc. 6.) The Copex Barocctanus 3h. 
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: the Bodleian Library: it is described in page 261% 
0. 23, 

29. (Acts 24.) The Coprx Cortecn Curist: Canra- 
BRIGI& 2.: it is described in pp. 261*, 262%. No. 24. 

30. The Coprx Cotnecu Emmanveris Canraericim I. 
2. 33. is a neatly written but not ancient manuscript of all 
the epistles. “It has many chasms, for the catholic epis- 
tles begin with 2 Pet. i..—and is not legible before 2 Peter 
ii. 4, Itis likewise defective from 1 John ili. 20. as far as 
the end of the third epistle: that of St. Jude also is want- 
ing; and it has likewise the two following chasms, 1 Cor. 
xi. 7.—xv. 56., and from Heb. xi. 27. to the end of the 
epistle.” ‘The readings of this manuscript were first pub- 
lished in Bishop Walton’s edition of the Polyglott Bible, 
where it is cited as Cod. Hm.: and the same readings (but 
it should seem with additions) were given by Dr. Mill, who 
refers to it as Cud. Cant. 3.! 

31. (Acts 25. Apoc. 7.) The Copex Harieianus 5537. : 
it is described in page 262*. No. 25. 

32. (Acts 25. Apoc. 7.) The Copex Harueianus 5537. : 
it is described in page 262*. No. 25. 

33. (Acts 27.) ‘The Conex Hartrtanus 5620.: it is 
described in page 262*. No. 27. 

34. (Acts 28. Apoc. 8.) The Copex Harurianus 5778. : 
it is described in page 262*. No. 28. 

35. (Acts 29.) The Coprx Gunrvensis 20., described 
in page 262*. No. 29., was collated by Scholz for the Epis- 
tle to the Romans, and cursorily for the remaining epistles : 
it almost always agrees with the received text. 

36. (Acts 30. Apoc. 9.) ‘The Coprx Bopietanus 131.° 
it is described in page 262*. No. 30. 

37. (Gosp. 69. Acts 31. Apoc. 14.) The Copex Leiczs 
TRENSIS: it is described in page 242. No. 69. 

38. (Gosp. 51. Acts 32.) The Copex Bopietanus, Lau 
pianus C. 715.: it is described in page 240. No. 51. 

39. (Acts 33.) The Copex Linconnimnsis: it is de 
scribed in page 262*. No. 33. 

40. (Gosp. 61. Acts 34.) ‘The Copex Monrrortianus: 
it is described in pages 241, 242. No. 61. 

41. (Gosp. 57. Acts 35.) ‘The Coprx Macpatensis 1. . 
it is described in page 241. No. 57. 

42. The Coprx Macpatensis 2., belonging to Magda- 
len College, Oxford, contains the Epistles to the Romans 
and Corinthians, with the scholia of Oecumenius. Extracts 
from it were first printed in Bishop Walton’s Polyglott, from 
which they were copied by Mill and Wetstein. 

43. (Acts 37.) The Coprx Novi Conizet, Oxon. : it 
is described in page 262*. No. 37. 

44, (Acts 38.) The Conex Luepuno-Baravus 77.: it 
is described in page 262*. No. 38. 

45. (Acts 39. Apoc. 11.) The Copex Peravianus 2.: 
it is described in page 262*. No. 39. 

46. (Acts 40. Apoc. 12.) The Copex ALExANDRINO- 
Varicanus 179.: it is described in page 262*. No. 40. 

47. The Convex Bopirianus Ror 16., formerly Roe 2., 
is written on vellum, of the eleventh or twelfth century : it 
contains St. Paul’s lipistles, with scholia. It was brought 
from Turkey in 1628, by Sir’ Thomas Roe, who presented it 
to the Bodleian Library. 

48. (Acts 42. Apocy 13.) ‘The Copex Bretioraecm 
Gymnasu Francorurtensis ap Viaprum, formerly SrrpeL- 
IANUS: it is described in page 262*. No. 42. 

49. (Gosp. 76. Acts 43.) The Copsx Cmsargus Vin- 
poponensis (in Lambecius’s Catalogue 28.) is described in 
page 242. No. 76. 

50. (Acts 52.) 
page 263*. No. 52. 

51. (Acts 44. Apoc. 5.) The Copicres Lavrentu Vat- 
L&: see a notice of them in page 243. No. 82. 

52. (Acts 45. Apoc. 16.) ‘The Copex UrrenBacHIANUSs 
2.: it is described in page 262*. No. 45. ; 

53. The Copex Urrensacuianus 2. (1. of Bengel) is a 
fragment of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Hebrews, written In 
uncial letters: it is described in pp. 237, 238., and for the 
most part agrees with the Alexandrine recension. 

54. ‘The Copex Monacensis 412. (Augustanus 5. of Ben- 


: Michaelis’s Introduction to the New Testament, vol. ii. part i. p 243, 
and part ii. p. 723. 


The Coprx Ruopiensis: it is noticed in 
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ge) contains Rom. vii. 7. to xvi. 24. with a catena, which 
cholz considers to be very valuable. It is written on vel- 
lum, of the twelfth century, and seldom deviates from the 
received text. 

55. (Acts 46.) The Copex Monacensis 375., formerly 
Augustanus 6.: it is described in page 262*. No. 46. 

56. The Coprx Ticurinus, preserved in the public Li- 
brary at Zurich, is a manuscript of the Epistles of Saint 
Paul, written by the justly celebrated Reformer, Ulrich 
Zuingle (or Zwingli) in 1516, for his own private exercise 
in the Greek language. Wetstein 1s of opinion that it is a 
transcript of Erasmus’s first edition of the New Testament. 

57. (Gosp. 218. Acts 65. Apoc. 33.) ‘The Copex Ca- 
SAREO-VINDOBONENSIS 23. (Lambecii 1.): itis described in 
pp. 248, 249. No. 218. 

58. The Coprx VarTicanus 165., formerly Cryptoferra- 
tensis, contains the Epistles of St. Paul, written in the 
twelfth century. It was inspected by Zacagni, who was 
keeper of the Vatican Library at the close of the seven- 
teenth and in the former part of the eighteenth century. 
Though it is included in Wetstein’s Catalogue of Manu- 
scripts of St. Paul’s Epistles, Michaelis observes that Wet- 
stein has not quoted it. 

59. The Copex Coisiinianus 204. (formerly 143.), writ- 
ten on vellum in the eleventh century, contains a catena on 
St. Paul’s Epistles with the text, which agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan recension. 

60. Certain manuscripts mentioned in the ‘ Correctorium 
Bibliorum Latinorum.”’ 

61. (Acts 61.) The Copex Hal., an unknown manu- 
script cited in the margin of a copy of Dr. Mill’s edition of 
the New Testament, now preserved in the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford. Its readings were transcribed by Griesbach. 

62. (Acts 59.) The Copex Harurranus 5588., described 
m page 263*. No. 59.: in the Epistles it follows the Con- 
stantinopolitan recension. 

63. (Acts 60. Apoc. 29.) The Coprx Harueianus 5613. : 
it is described in page 263*. No. 60. Griesbach states that 
although the text of this manuscript in St. Paul’s Epistles 
seldom departs from the common text, yet it does not so 
agree with any manuscript, that it can be said to be nearly 
allied to it. He adds, however, that it has some readings 
peculiar to itself, and others which are not unworthy of 
notice.! 

64. The manuscript thus numbered by Griesbach and 
Scholz, consists of two quarto leaves on vellum, written in 
red uncial characters, in the tenth century according to 
Scholz, but in the tenth or eleventh century according to 
Griesbach. ‘These leaves are found in the Codex Harleia- 
nus 5613.: one of them has been folded in two at the 
beginning of the volume, and the other at the end of it, by 
some former bookbinder. From the shape of the letters, 
the size of the pages, and the colour of the ink, there is no 
doubt whatever but that (as Griesbach conjectured) this 
manuscript originally formed part of the Codex Uffenbachi- 
anus 2., described in pp. 237, 238., where an accurate fac- 
simile of itis given. ‘The first of these two fragments con- 
tains 1 Cor. xv. 52. to 2 Cor. i. 15.3 and the second, 2 Cor. 
x. 13. to xii. 5. This most valuable fragment was carefully 
collated by Griesbach. 

65. (Acts 62.) The Coprx Reeivs 60., described in 
page 263*. No. 62., follows the Constantinopolitan recen- 
sion. 

66. The Copex Harueranus 5552. contains the text of 
Saint Paul’s Epistles and of the Catholic Epistles, with a 
catena. ‘The text is a transcript of Erasmus’s first edition 
written on vellum in the sixteenth century, in the margin of 
which are some various readings which were extracted by 
Griesbach. 

67. (Acts 66. Apoc. 34.) The Copex Casareo-Vinpo- 
BONENSIS 23. (Lambecii 34.): it is described in page 263*. 
No. 66. 

68—70. The Copices Lamercii 35. (Acts 63.), 36. (Acts 
64.5 and 37, (Acts 65.) are described in page 263*. Nos. 63, 
64. 67.: they all agree with the Constantinopolitan recen- 
sion. 

71. The Conzx Csareus, Forlosie 19. or Kollarii 10., 
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is written on vellum, in the twelfth century. It contains 
St. Paul’s Epistles with a commentary, and the catechetical 
discourses of Cyril of Jerusalem. It wants the Epistles to 
Philemon and Titus, and also Rom. i. 1—9. This manu- 
script was collated by Birch and Alter. 

72. (Gosp. 234. Acts 57.) The Coprx Havniensis 1.: 
it is described in page 249. No. 234. 

73. (Acts 68.) The Codex Upsaxiensis: it is described 
in page 263*. No. 68. 

74. (Acts 69.) The Copex Guzrpurrsyranus XVI. 7.: 
it is described in page 263*. No. 69. 

75. (Gosp. 109. Acts 22.) ‘The Codex 5115. in the 
British Museum: it is described in page 245. No. 109., 
and in page 261*. No. 22. 

76. The Coprx BistiorHecam Pavutina is a manuscript 
of the thirteenth century, containing the Epistles to the Ro- 
mans and Galatians, and fragments of the first Epistle tc 
the Corinthians and of that to the Ephesians, with the 
scholia of Theophylact. This manuscript was collated by 
Matthaei, who has noted it with the letter s. : 

77. (Gosp. 131. Acts 70. Apoc. 66.) The Coprx Vati- 
caNnus 360.: it is described in page 246. No. 131. This 
and the following manuscripts 78—82. and 85—105. were 
collated with more or less minuteness by Drs. Birch and 
Scholz: the latter states that they all agree with the Con- 
stantinopolitan recension, except No. 85., which has many 
Alexandrine readings. 

78. (Gosp. 133. Acts 71.) The Coprx Varicanus 363. 
is of the eleventh century. 

79. (Acts 72. Apoc. 37.) The Copex Varicanus 366., 
of the twelfth century. 

80. (Acts 73.) ‘The 
the eleventh century. 

8L. The Copex Vaticanus 761., on vellum, was written 
in the twelfth century : it contains St. Paul’s Epistles, with 
the commentaries of Oecumenius. 

82. The Copex Varicanus 762., also on vellum, ana 
written in the twelfth century, contains the Epistle to the 
Romans, and both the Epistles to the Corinthians, with a 
catena. 

83. The Coprex Varicanus 765., written on vellum in 
the eleventh century ; and, 

84. The Coprx Vaticanus 766., written on vellum in 
the twelfth century, severally contain the Epistles of Saint 
Paul with a commentary. 

85. (Apoc. 39.) The Copex Varicanus 1136., written 
on vellum in the thirteenth century, contains the Apocalypse 
with a Latin version, and also the following Epistles, viz. 
Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthians to 2 Thess., and ends with 
1 Tim. vi. 1. There are many Alexandrine readings in this 
manuscript, though its text generally agrees with the Con- 
stantinopolitan recension. 

86. (Gosp. 141. Acts 75. Apoc. 40.) The Coprx Vari- 
caNnus 1160.: it is noticed in page 247. No. 141. 

87. (Gosp. 142. Acts 76.) The Coprx Varicanus 1210.: 
it is noticed in page 247. No. 142. 

88. (Gosp. 149. Acts 75. Apoc. 25.) The Coprex Pana- 
TINO-VaTicaNus 171. See page 247. No. 149. 

89. (Acts 78.) The Copex ALExXaNDRINO-VaTICANUS 
29.: it is described in page 263*. No. 78. 

90. (Acts 79.) The Copex Ursino-Vaticanus 3. is of 
the eleventh century. 

91. (Acts 80. Apoc. 42.) 
50. is of the twelfth century. 

92. (Acts 82. Apoc. 44.) ‘The manuscript in the Library 
of the College of the Propaganda No. 250.: it was written 
towards the close of the thirteenth century. 
sone ke 83.) a hs Bistiornece Borgonice 

Ec1@ Neapouiran# 1. B. 12.: it is deseri i 
Bete NA scribed in page 

94—99. (Acts 84—89.) The Copicrs Laurentiani IV. 
1., 5., 20., 29., 31., and 32.: they are described in page 264*, 
Nos. 84—89. ‘The Codices Laurentiani are in the Biblio- 
theca Laurentiana at Florence. 
¥ 9 The Copex Boy peiriancs X. 4. contains St. Paul’s 

pistles, written on vellum in the tenth c i iz 
added in the fourteenth century. ee aes 

101, 102. The Coptces Laurentian1 X, 6. and 7. con- 
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The Coprx Pio-Varicanus 
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tain St. Paul’s Epistles, written on vellum in the eleventh 
century, with-commentaries. A synaxarion and life of Paul 
are prefixed to the Cod. Laur. X. 7. 

103. The Copex Lavurentianus X. 19. contains Saint 


Paul’s Epistles, written on vellum in the thirteenth century, | 


with a catena and synaxarion. 

104. (Gosp. 201. Acts 91.) The 
Copex Lavrentianus 701. 

105. (Gosp. 204. Acts 92.) The 
Copex Bononiensis 640. 

106—108. (Gosp. 205, 206. 209. 
Acts 93, 94,95.) The Copices Vr- 
neti 5, 6. and 10. 

109. (Acts 96.) The Copex Venerus or VENETIANUS 
11.: it is described in page 264*. No. 96. 

110—112. The Copices Vener: 33—35. contain the 
zipistles of St. Paul with commentaries: they are all writ- 
ten on vellum in the eleventh century. ‘The Cod. Venet. 
35. is imperfect in Rom. 1 Cor. 2 Cor. i. 20. 1 Thess. iv. 
13. to 2'Thess. ii. 14. and Heb. x. 25. to the end of that 
epistle. ‘The Venetian manuscripts were collated by G. F. 
Rinck, who has given the results of his researches in his 
Lucubratio Critica in Acta Apostolorum, Epistolas Catholicas 
et Paulinus. Basilex, 1830. 8vo. 

113. (Acts 98.) ‘The Copex Mosqurnsis, a. of Mat- 
thaei‘ it is described in page 264*. No. 98. 

114—118. (Acts 99—103.) The Copices S. Synop1 
Mosquensis 5. 334. 333. 98. and 193.: they are described 
in page 264*, Nos. 99—103. 

119. The Coprex S. Synop1 Mosquensis 292., by Mat- 
thaei noted i., contains the two Epistles to the Corinthians, 
with Theophylact’s commentary, written on vellum in the 
twelfth century. This manuscript was brought from mount 
Athos, and agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

120. (Gosp. 241. Acts 104. Apoc. 47.) ‘The Coprx 
Drespensis: it is described in page 249. No. 241. 

121. (Gosp. 242. Acts 105. Apoc. 48.) The Coprx S. 
Synopt Mosquensis 380.: it is described in page 249. 
No. 242. 

122. (Acts 106.) The Coprx S. Synopi 328.: it is de- 
scribed in page 264*. No. 106. 

123. The Coprx S. Synop1 99. (n. of Matthaei) formerly 
belonged to the Monastery of Athanasius on mount Athos. 
It is written on vellum, of the tenth century, and contains 
St. Paul’s Epistles with a commentary; and agrees with 
the Constantinopolitan recension. 

124, The Copex S, Synop1 250. (q. of Matthaei) was 
also brought from mount Athos. It is written on paper, of 
the fourteenth century, and contains the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, with the commentaries of Theophylact, and some 
other writings. It is imperfect from xiv. 1. to the end, and 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 


These manuscripts 
are described in 
page 248. Nos. 
201. 204— 206. 
209. 


iii. Manuscripts containing the Epistles of Saint Paul, which 
for the first time were collated by Dr. Scholz. 


125. The Coprex Monacensis 504. (Reisser, 5. formerly 
Augustanus 8.) is written on paper, and dated a. p. 1387, in 
the tenth indiction, and on the first day of February: it con- 
tains the Epistles of St. Paul (except that to Philemon, 
which is wanting) with the commentaries of Theophylact, 
whose text the writer has evidently followed. 

126. 'The Coprx Monacensis 455. (Reisser, 5. Hoeschelii 
35. formerly Augustanus 8.) is written on paper, and is dated 
on the 17th of February, in the twelfth indiction, and, Scholz 
sonjectures, in the year 1389. Its contents are the same as 
those of No. 123., but with the addition of some homilies 

f Chrysostom. Both these manuscripts are evidently 
ranscribed from the same copy. 

127. The Copex Monacensis 110. formerly belonged to 
the Jesuits’ College at Munich. It is written on paper, In 
the sixteenth century, and contains Rom. vii. 7.—1x. 21. 
with acatena. Scholz has ascertained by actual collation 
that this manuscript is beyond all doubt a copy of No. 54. 
The Codex Monacensis 412. (see pp. 269*, 270*. No. 54.) 
It has the received text. 

128. (Acts 179.) ‘The Copex Mofacensis 211.: 
described in page 267*. No. 179. , 

129, The Copex Monacmnsis 35., written on paper In 


it is 
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the sixteenth century, contains St. Paul’s Epistles with a 
eatena. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, 

130. (Gosp..43. Acts 54.) [he Coprex Gracus 4., in 
the Library of the Arsenal at Paris. It is described in page 
240. No. 43., and follows the Constantinopolitan recension, 

181. (Gosp. 330. Acts 132.) The Coprx Coistinianus 
196. described in page 252. No. 330., follows the Constan- 
tinopolitan recension. 

132. (Gosp. 18. Acts 113. Apoc.51.) The Copex Rr- 
clus 47., described in page 239., No. 18., follows the Con- 
stantinopolitan recension. 

133. (Acts 51. Apoc. 52.) The Coprx Reetus 56., is 
described in page 263*. No. 51. This and the three fol 
lowing manuscripts were cursorily examined by Dr. Scholz. 

134. (Acts 114.) The Copzx Regus 57. is described 
in page 265*. No. 114. 

135. (Acts 115.) The Copex Reeius 58., described ir 
page 265*. No. 115. is imperfect from 2 Tim. ii. to the end, 
and wants the Epistle to Titus and to the Hebrews. 

136. (Acts 116. Apoc. 53.) ‘The Copex Reeius 59. is 
described in page 265*. No. 116. 

137. (Gosp. 263. Acts 117. Apoc. 54.) ‘The Coprx 
Reetus 61., described in page 250. No. 263. It is imper- 
fect in Philemon, verse 21—25. In St. Paul’s Epistles this 
manuscript frequently agrees with the Alexandrine recen- 
sion, but most commonly with the received text. 

138. (Acts 118. Apoc. 55.) ‘The ) These manuscripts 
Copex Reetus 101. are described in 

139. (Acts 119. Apoc. 56.) The page 265*. Nos. 
Coprex Reetus 102. A. 118, 119. 

140. (Acts 11.) The Coprx Reeius 103. is described 
in page 261*. No.11. This and the following manuscripts 
to No. 156. inclusive, were cursorily collated by Scholz. 

141. (Acts 120.) The Copex Re- 
eius 103. A. 

142. (Acts 121.) 


The Copex Rr- | These manuscripts 


cius 104. are described in 
143. (Acts 122.) The Coprx Re- page 265*. Nos. 
cius 105. 120—123. 


144. (Acts 123.) ‘The Coprx Rr- 


cius 106. A. 
145. The Copex Reetus 108., formerly abe (Colberti- 


nus 3790.) is written on vellum in the sixteenth century ; 
contains the Epistles to the Philippians, Colossians, Thes- 
salonians, and Timothy, with prologues. It follows the 
Constantinopolitan recension. 

146. The Copex Reeius 109. (formerly Colbertinus), 
written on vellum in the sixteenth century, contains the 
Epistle to the Romans with a prologue and argument, and 
also the first Epistle to the Corinthians. It follows the 
Constantinopolitan recension. 

147. The Coprx Reervs 110. (formerly Colbertinus), 
written on vellum in the year 1511, contains the two Epis- 
tles to the Corinthians. It follows the Constantinopolitan 
recension. 

148. The Coprx Recius 111. (formerly Colbertinus), 
written on vellum in the sixteenth century, contains the 
Epistles to Titus, Philemon, and the Hebrews; and agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

149, 150. (Acts 124, 125.) The Copices Ree 124. 
and 195. are described in page 265*. Nos, 124, 125, 

151. The Copex Reeius 126., written on vellum in the 
sixteenth century, contains St. Paul’s Epistles, the text of 
which follows the Constantinopolitan recension. 

152. (Apoc. 60.) The Consx Rretus 136%. contains the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, and the Apocalypse, written on 
vellum, but in what century Scholz has not mentioned It 
follows the Constantinopolitan recension. 

153—156. (Acts 126—129.) The Copices Reem 216— 
218. 220., are described in page 265*. Nos. 126—129. 

157. The Copex Reais 222., formerly 1886. (Colberti-. 
nus 3002.), was brought from Constantinople in 1676. It 
contains St. Paul’s Epistles, written on vellum in the ele~ 
venth century, with prologues and commentaries. This 
manuscript is imperfect from Rom. i. 1. to ii. 29., lil. 26, to 
iv. 8., ix. 11—22., 1 Cor. xv. 22—43., and Col. i, 1—6, 
It most frequently agrees with the Constantinopoliian re 
cension, but it often agrees with the Alexandrine recen 
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po I'he chief part of this manuscript was collated by 
cholz. 

158. (Acts 131.) The Copex Reetus 223. is described 
m page 265*. No. 131. 

159. The Copex Rrerus 224. (formerly 2245%.), most 
elegantly written on vellum in the eleventh century, con- 
tains St. Paul’s Epistles, with prologues and a catena, and 
the Apocalypse with the commentary of Aretas, bishop of 
‘Cesarea in Cappadocia. This manuscript seldom departs 
from the received text: it was collated in select passages 
by Dr. Scholz. ; 

160. The Copex Reeius 225., a manuscript on paper, 
written in the sixteenth century, contains fragments of Saint 
Paul’s Epistles with the commentary of Theophylact. This 
and the three following manuscripts agree with the Con- 
stantinopolitan recension, and were cursorily examined by 
Scholz. 

161. The Coprx Recius 226., also on paper, and written 
in the sixteenth century, contains the Epistle to the Romans 
with a commentary. 

162. The Coprx Reetus 227. (formerly Bigotianus), 
eontains a catena on 1 Cor. xvi.: it is written on paper, of 
the sixteenth century. 

163. The Covex Reeius 238. (formerly 2219.), contains 
Heb. i.—viii. with a catena, written on vellum in the thir- 
teenth century. 

164. The Coprx Recivs 849. (formerly Mediceus), 
written on paper in the sixteenth century, contains Theodo- 
ret’s commentary on St. Paul’s Epistles, with the text in 
the margin. 

165. The Coprx Taurinensis 284. c. I. 39., written on 
rae in ‘the sixteenth century, contains 1 and 2 Timothy, 

itus, Philemon, and Hebrews. This and the five follow- 
‘ng Turin Manuscripts agree with the Constantinopolitan. 
recension, and were collated in some select passages. 

166. (Acts 133.) The Copzx Taurinensis 285. c. I. 40. 
It is described in pp. 265*, 266*. No. 133. 

167. (Acts 134.) The Copex Taurinensis 315. c. II. 
17. Itis described in page 266*. No. 134. 

168. The Coprex Taurinensis 325. c. II. 38. contains 
St. Paul’s Epistles with a commentary and prologues, writ- 
ten on vellum in the thirteenth century. It is imperfect 
from Rom. i. to ili. 19. 

169. (Acts 136.) The Coprx Tavrinensis 328. c. II. 
31. Itis described in page 266*. No. 136. 

170. (Gosp. 339. Acts 135. Apoc. 83.) The Coprex 
Taurinensis 302. c. II. 5. It is described in page 252. 
No. 339. 

171. The Copex Amprosianus 6., at Milan, contains 
St. Paul’s Epistles with a commentary, written on vellum 
in the thirteenth century ; excepting that the Epistle to the 
Romans, 1 Cor. and 2 Cor. i. to v. 19. have been written by 
a later hand on cotton paper. It is imperfect from Heb. iv. 
7. to the end, and agrees with the Constantinopolitan recen- 
sion. Dr. Scholz collated it in select passages. 

172. The Coprx Amprosianus 15., written on vellum in 
the twelfth century, contains St. Paul’s Epistles with brief 
commentaries extracted from the larger work of Chrysostom 
on the same epistles, It agrees with the Constantinopoli- 
‘tan recension, and was cursorily collated by Scholz. 

173. (Acts 138.) ‘The Coprx Am->) These manuscripts 
BROSIANUS 102. are described in 

174. (Acts 139.) The Coprx Am- page 266*. Nos. 
BROSIANUS 104. 138. and 139. 

175. The Coprx Amprosianus 125. was brought from 
Thessaly. It is on paper, written in the twelfth century, 
and contains St. Paul’s Epistles with a perpetual commen- 
tary. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, and 
was collated in select passages. 

176. (Acts 137.) The Coprx Amprostanus 97., de- 
scribed in page 266*. No. 137., was collated by Scholz in 

emost of St. Paul’s Epistles. 

177. The Copex Murinensis 14. (Ms. II. A. 14.), 
written on vellum in the sixteenth century, contains Saint 
Paul’s Epistles. Its text agrees with the Constantinopli- 


tan recension. ‘The whole of this and the two following | 390 
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178. (Acts 142.) ‘The Copex Mutinensis 243. (Ms. 
III. B. 17.), noticed in page 266*. No. 142. In the Epis- 
tles the text for the most part agrees with the Constantino- 
politan recension; but there are many errors. 

179. (Acts H.) The Copex Murinensis 196. (Ms. II. 
g. 3.), is described in page 260*, 261*. No. VIII. It 
mostly agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. The 
whole of this manuscript was collated. 

180. (Gosp. 363. Acts 144.) The Copex LatrenTIa- 
nus VI. 13. is described in page 253. No. 363. ; 

181. (Gosp. 365. Acts 145.) ‘The ) These manuscripts 
Copex Laurentianus VI. 36. are described in 

182. (Gosp. 367. Acts 146.) The page 353. Nos. 
Copex Lavrentianus 2708. 365. and 367. 

183. (Acts 147.) The Conex Lav- ) ‘These manuscripts 
reNTIANUS IV. 30. are described in 

184. (Acts 148.) The Coprx Lav- page 266*. Nos. 
RENTIANUS 2574. 147, 148. 

185. (Gosp. 393. Acts 167.) The Coprx VaLLicELLi- 
anus E. 22., and 186. (Gosp. 394. Acts 168.) The Coprx 
VauiiceLLianus F, 17. These manuscripts were cursorily 
collated: they are described in page 254. Nos. 393. and 394. 

187. (Acts 154.) The Copex Varicanus 1270., and 188. 
(Acts 155.) The Copex Varicanus 1430. are described in 
page 266*. Nos. 154. and 155. 

189. The Coprex Vaticanus 1649., written on vellum 
in the thirteenth century, contains St. Paul’s Epistles with 
the commentaries of Theodoret. It was cursorily collated, 
and agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 


Varicange 1650.) ) These manuscripts 
191. (Acts 157.) The Coprx “bese gra jel 

Vaticanus 1714. Pr pwk em pe 
192. (Acts 158.) The Coprx iGO: shot aos 

Vaticanus 1761. Rssenct y poi 
193. (Acts 160.) The Coprx eee y 


Vaticanus 2062. 

194. (Gosp. 175. Acts 41. Apoc. 20.) The Copex 
Vaticanus 2080., described in page 247. No. 175., agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan recension: it was cursorily 
collated. 

195. The Copex Vaticano-Orroponianus 31., preserved 
in the Vatican Library, written on vellum in the tenth cen- 
tury, contains the Epistles of St. Paul with a commentary, 
in which the names of Oecumenius, Theodoret, and others 
are inserted. It is imperfect in the Epistle to the Romans, 
and in the chief part of the first Epistle to the Corinthians. 

196. The Copex Vaticano-Orroponianus 61., written 
on paper in the fifteenth century, contains the Epistles of 
St. Paul with a commentary. It agrees with the Consian- 
tinopolitan recension, and was cursorily examined. 

197. (Apoc. 78.) The Coprx Varicano-Orrogpontanus 
176., also written on paper in the sixteenth century, and 
agreeing with the Constantinopolitan recension, contains 
St. Paul’s Epistles and the Apocalypse: it was cursorily 
examined. 

198. (Acts 161. Apoc. 69.) ‘The Coprx Varicano- 
Orroponianus 258., is described In page 266*. No. 161. 
In the epistles its text agrees with the Constantinopolitan 
recension: it was cursorily collated. 

199. (Gosp. 386. Acts 151.) The Coprx Varticano- 
Orrozonianus 66. is described in pp. 253, 254. No. 386. 

200. (Acts 162.) ‘The Coprx Vaticano-Orroponianus 
298., described in page 266*. No. 162., was cursorily eXa- 
mined by Dr. Scholz on the Pauline Epistles. 

201. (Acts 163.): ‘The Copex Vaticano-Orrosonianus 
325., described in page 267*. No. 163., sometimes follows 
the Alexandrine and sometimes the Constantinopolitan re- 
cension. It was collated in select passages. 

202. The Coprx Varicano-Orrosonianus 356., written 
on paper in the fifteenth century, contains the Kpistle to 
the Romans with a catena. It agrees with the Constanti- 
nopolitan recension, and was cursorily examined by Scholz. 

203. (Gosp. 390. Acts 164. Apoc. 71.) The Coprex 
VaticaNno-OTTOBONIANUS 381., described in page 254. No. 
-, was cursorily examined. It agrees with the Constan- 
tinopolitan recension. 
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204, 205. (Acts 166. and 168.) The Copicrs VauuiceL- 
Liant B. 86. and F. 13., described in page 267*. Nos. 166. 
168., both agree with the Constantinopolitan recension, and 
were cursorily examined. 


206. (Acts 169.) The Copex Guicianus R. V. 29. is 
wee. in page 267*. No. 169. It was cursorily exa- 
mined. 


207. The Copex Guictanus R. V. 32., written on paper 
in the fifteenth century, contains St. Paul’s Epistles with a 
commentary. ‘The text agrees with the Constantinopolitan 
recension, and was cursorily collated. 


208. The Coprx Guicianus VIII. 55., written on vellum 
in the eleventh century, and containing St. Paul’s Epistles 
with a commentary, was cursorily collated. It agrees with 
the Constantinopolitan recension. 


209, 210. (Acts 171, 172.) Two manuscripts belonging 
to the College at Rome, of the sixteenth century. ‘They 
agree with the Constantinopolitan recension, and were cur- 
sorily examined. 


211. (Acts 173.) A manuscript in the Royal Bourbon 
Library at Naples: it is described in page 267*. No. 173., 
and was collated in select passages. 

212. (Acts 174.) The Copex Neapouranus 1. C. 26., 
of the fifteenth century, agrees with the Constantinopolitan 
recension, and was collated in select passages. 


213. The Coprx Barserinianus 29., written (as appears 
from the subscription) in 1338, contains St. Paul’s Epistles 
with prologues and scholia. It agrees with the Constanti- 
nopolitan recension, and was cursorily examined. 

214. The Copex Casareus Vinpozonensis Theologicus 
167. (Lambecii 46.) written on cotton paper in the fifteenth 
century, contains the Epistle to the Romans with a catena, 
and the first Epistle to the Corinthians with the commenta- 
ries of Chrysostom and Theodoret, and some other pieces. 
The text follows the readings of the commentaries, and was 
cursorily examined. 

215. (Acts 140.) The Copex Venerus 546., described 
in page 266*. No. 140., was cursorily collated. 

216. (Acts 175.) The Coprx Messanensis II. is de- 
scribed in page 267*. No 175. 

217. A manuscript in the Royal Library at Palermo, 
written on vellum in the fifteenth century, contains Saint 
Paul’s Epistles. It is imperfect in Rom. and 1 Cor., also 
m 2 Cor. i. 1. to iv. 18., Heb. ii. 9. to the end, and 2 Tim. 
i, 8. to ii. 14. 

218. (Gosp. 421. Acts 176.) The Coprex Syracusanus 
is described in pp. 254, 255. No. 421. 

219. (Gosp. 122. Acts 177.) The Copex Luepunensis- 
Bartavus (formerly Meermannianus 116.), is described in 
page 245, No. 122., and mostly agrees with the Constanti- 
nopolitan recension. It is imperfect from Rom. i. 1. to vil. 
13. and 1 Cor. ii. 7. to xiv. 23. 

220. (Gosp. 400. Acts 181.) The Copex Brroninen- 
sis Brsuiotuec” (formerly Diezii 10.), described in page 
254. No. 400., agrees with the Constantinopolitan recen- 
sion. 

221. (Gosp. 440. Acts 111.) The Coprex CanTasrici- 
ensis Mm. 6. 9.: it is described in page 255. No. 440. 

222, 223. (Gosp. 441, 442. Acts 110. 152.) The Copi- 
ces CANTABRIGIENSES + 2262. and 2537, 2538, contain the 
entire New Testament. Scholz has not stated with what 
recensions they agree. 

224. (Acts 58.) The Copex Crarxu 9. in the Bodle- 
ian Library, described in page 263*. No. 58., 1s imperfect 
after Heb. xiii.'7. It was collated for the first Epistle to 
the Corinthians, and very seldom differs from the received 
text. , 

225. (Acts 112.) The Codex Canrasriciensis 2068. is 
described in page 265*. No. 112. and note. 

926. The Copex Canrasriciensis 1152. contains the 
Kpistles of St. Paul. 

227. (Acts 56.) The Copex Crarxu 4. in the Bodleian 
Library, is described in page 263*. No. 56. 
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228, 229. (Gosp. 226. 228. Acts 108,109.) The Copr 
ces Escurtatenses x IV. 17. and 12. are described in page 
249. Nos. 226. and 228. 


230. (Gosp. 368. Acts 150. Apoc. 84.) The Coprx 
Ricwarpianvus: it is described in page 266*. No. 150., and 
was cursorily collated in the epistles. 


231, 232. (Acts 183, 184.) Two manuscripts, (No. 8. 
and No. 9.) in the Great Greek Monastery at Jerusalem: 
they are described in page 268*., Nos. 183, 184., and were 
cursorily collated. 


233. (Acts 185.) A manuscript (No. 1.) in the library 
of the Greek monastery of St. Saba: it is described in page 
268*. No. 185, 


234. (Gosp. 457. Acts 186.) Another manuscript (No. 
2.) in the same library: it is described in page 268%. 
No. 186. 

235, 236. (Gosp. 462. Acts 187. and 188.) Are two ma- 


nuscripts (Nos. 10. and 15.) in the same library, described 
in page 268*. Nos. 187, 188. 


237. (Gosp. 465. Acts 189.) A manuscript (No. 20.) 
in the same library: it is described in page 268*. No. 189. 

238. (Gosp. 431. Acts 180.) The Coprx Mortsnemi- 
ENSIS: it is described in pages 255. No. 431. and 167*. 
No. 180. In the Epistles of St. Paul the text of this manu- 
script agrees sometimes with the Constantinopolitan, and 
sometimes with the Alexandrine recension. 


239. (Gosp. 189. Acts 141) The Copex Lavrentta- 
nus VI. 27., of the twelfth century, agrees with the Con- 
stantinopolitan recension. 

240. (Gosp. 444. Acts 153.) The Coprx Harurianus 
5796.: it is described in page 255. No. 444. 

241, (Acts 97.) The Copex Gupranus gr. 104. 2. is 
described in page 264*. No. 97. 


242. (Acts 178. Apoc. 87.) The Coprx (formerly 
Meermannianus 118.): it is described in page 267*. No. 
178. 

243. (Acts 182.) A manuscript belonging to a monas- 
tery in the island of Patmos: it is described in pp. 267*, 
268*. No. 182. 


244, 245, 246. (Acts 190—192.) The Copices Wakxt- 
ani 2.3.4, ‘They are described in page 268*. Nos. 190, 
191, 192. 


§ 7. MANUSCRIPTS CONTAINING THE APOCALYPSE, OR REVE= 
LATION OF SAINT JOHN. 


i. Manuscripts written in Uncial or Capital Letters collated 
by Editors who preceded Dr. Scholz. 


IL—A. (Gosp. A.) The Copex ALExaNpRINUS: it is 
described in pp. 222—224. 

I].—B. The Coprx Varicanus, formerly belonging to 
the Monks of St. Basil at Rome, No. 105., contains the 
Apocalypse with the Homilies of Basil (surnamed the 
Great) and of Gregory of Nazianzum. This manuscript 
was, by the order of Cardinal Quirini, collated with Mori- 
nus’s edition printed at Paris in 1628. Griesbach has 
remarked, either that there are very numerous lacune in 
this manuscript, or it was inaccurately collated. 


IlIl.—C. (Gosp. C.) The Coprx Epuremt, described 
in pp. 229, 230. It is imperfect in Rev. iii. 20. to v. 14.; 
vii. 14. to ix. 16.3 xvi. 14. to xix. 2.3 and xix. 10. to the 
end. It was collated anew by Dr. Scholz. 


ii. Manuscripts written an Cursive or the ordinary Greek 
small Characters. 


1. The Convex Revcuuint or Capnionis contains the 
Apocalypse with the commentary of Andreas Cesariensis. 
This manuscript was followed by Erasmus in his first edi- 
tion of the Greek Testament. He highly extolled its anti- 
quity, and frequently cites it in his notes. It is not known 
what has become of this manuscript. 
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2. (Acts 10. Paul. Ep. 12.) The Coprx Reeius 237., 
described in page 261*. No. 10. Its text for the most 
part agrees with the Alexandrine and Vatican Manuseripts 
(4. and B.), and frequently also with Nos. 9. and 36. enfrd. 
It was collated by Wetstein and Scholz. 

3. The Coprx Srepaant «’ is now unknown. 

4. (Acts 12. Paul. Ep. 16.) The Coprx Rueivs 219., 
described in page 261*. No. 12., was collated in select pas- 
sages by Scholz. 

5. The manuscripts collated by Laurentius Valla: see a 
notice of them in page 243. No. 82. 

6. (Acts 23. Paul. Ep. 28.) The CopEx Baroccianus 
3., described in page 261*. No. 23. Chap. xvii. 10. to 
xviii. 7. and the last three chapters of the Apocalypse are 
wanting. 

7. (Acts 25. Paul. Ep. 31.) The 
Copex Harueranus 5537. 

8. (Acts 28. Paul. Ep. 34.) The page 262*. Nos. 
Copex Hareranus 5778. 25. and 28. 

9, (Acts 30. Paul. Ep. 36.) The Copex BopLEIANus 
131. is described in page 262*. No. 30. 

10. (Gosp. 60.) The Copex Canrasriciznsis Dd. 9. 
69. is described in page 241. No. 60. 

11. (Acts 39. Paul. Ep. 45.) The Copex Peravianus 
Q. is described in page 262*. No. 39. 

12. (Acts 40. Paul. Ep. 46.) The Copex ALExanprI- 
no-Vaticanus 179., described in page 262*. No. 40., is 
imperfect in Rev. xvii. 9—14. It mostly agrees with the 
Alexandrine recension, and was collated anew by Birch (for 
chapters i. and ii.) and by Scholz. 

13. (Acts 42. Paul. Ep.48.) The Copex Bisuiornece 
FrancorurTensis ap ViapruM, described in page 262*. 
No. 42., mostly agrees with Cod. 2. 

14. (Gosp. 69. Acts 31. Paul. Ep. 37.) ‘The Copex 
Lricrstrensis (described in page 242. No. 69.) wants the 
two last chapters of the Apocalypse. 


15. (Gosp. E.) The Copex Basireensis B. VI. 21. 
(described in page 232.) contains a fragment of chapters 
at and iv., which Griesbach says are written in a later 
nand. 

16. (Acts 45. Paul. Ep. 5.) The Copex Urrensacui- 
Anus 2. is described in page 262*. No. 45. 


17. (Gosp. 35. Acts 14. Paul. Ep. 18.) The Coprex 
Corstintanus 199. is described in page 240. No. 35. It 
was collated in select passages by Scholz. 


18. (Acts 18. Paul. Ep. 22.) The Copzx Cotstinianus 
202. is described in page 261*. No. 18. It was collated in 
select passages by Scholz. 


19. (Acts 17. Paul. Ep. 21.) The Copex Cotsiinianus 
205., described in page 261*. No. 17. was collated in select 
passages by Scholz. 


20. (Gosp. 175. Acts 41. Paul. Ep. 194.) The Coprx 
Varicanus 2080. is described in page 247. No. 175. 


21. The Coprex Vauuicenuianus D. 20., written on 
paper in the fourteenth century, contains the Apocalypse 
with the commentary of Andreas: it was collated in select 
passages by Scholz, and agrees with the Constantinopoli- 
tan recension. 


22. (Acts 166. Paul. Ep. 203.) The Copex Vatuicet- 
tianus B. 86. is described in page 267*. No. 166. Scholz 
has substituted these two Vallicellian manuscripts in lieu 
of two French manuscripts cited by Dr. Bentley in his 
Specimen of Rev. xxii., which he (Dr.S.) has no doubt 
exist among some of the manuscripts specified in the fol- 
lowing numbers. 

23. (Gosp. 38. Acts 19.) The Coprx Coistinianus 200., 
described in page 240. No. 38., was cursorily collated by 
Scholz, who has substituted this manuscript for the read- 
ings in the first three chapters, extracted from one or more 
Medicean manuscripts at Florence, and inserted in the 
margin of Rapheleng’s edition, which manuscripts (he is 
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of opinion) are also concealed among the following num 
bers. 

24, (Acts 160. Paul. Ep. 193.) ‘The Copex VaricaNnus 
2062., described in page 266*. No. 160., was collated by 
Scholz. The last two verses of Rev. xxii. are cited by 
Blanchini. The text of this manuscript mostly agrees with 
the Codices 6. 7. and 8. 


25. (Gosp. 149. Acts 77. Paul. Ep. 88.) The Coprx 
PaLaTino-Vaticanus 171. is a manuscript of the fourteenth 
century, from which Wetstein cited some readings taken 
from Amelotte’s notes to his French Version of the Apoca- 
lypse. This manuscript was collated anew by Dr. Birch 
(for ch. i. to iii. 9.) and by Scholz. 


26. (Lectionary 57.) The Copex Waxranus 1. in the 
Library of Christ’s College, Oxford, is a manuscript writ- 
ten on vellum, in a bold round hand, in the eleventh cen- 
tury, which was brought to England from Constantinople 
in the year 1731. It contains the Apocalypse, and lessons 
taken from the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles, and seldom 
departs from the ordinary Greek text. Abbreviations fre- 
quently occur, and there is also a frequent confusion of 
vowels. This and the two following manuscripts were col- 
lated, in the Apocalypse, by Caspar Wetstein. 


27. (Acts 190. Paul. Ep. 244.) The Copex Wak1a- 
nus 2., in the same library, is described in page 268*. 
No. 190. ; 

28. The Copex Baroccranus 48., in the Bodleian Li- 
brary, besides other writings, contains the Apocalypse from 
the beginning to chap. xvil. 6. — 

29. (Acts 60. Paul. Ep. 63.) "The Copex Harueranus 
5613., described in page 263*. No. 60., ends with Rev 
Xxii. 2. 

30. (Acts 69. Paul. Ep. 74.) The Copex Guetpner- 
ByTaNus XVI. 7. is described in page 263*. No. 69. 
Knittel first edited the readings of this manuscript of the 
Apocalypse in his Beytrdgen zur Kritik itber Johannis Offen- 
barung [Contributions for a Criticism on the Revelation of 
John. ] 

31. The Coprx Harietanus 5678. formerly belonged to 
a Jesuit College at Agen: it is written on paper, in the 
fifteenth century, and contains the Apocalypse with the 
works attributed to Dionysius the Areopagite. The read- 
ings of this manuscript were communicated to Griesbach 
by Dr. Paulus. 

32. The Coprx Drespensis (formerly Loescherianus) 
contains the Apocalypse written on vellum, according to 
Matthaei, in the fifteenth century, though others refer it to 
the twelfth or thirteenth century. Scholz states that it is a 
manuscript of the highest character, having been written 
by a learned and accurate Greek. ‘These four manuscripts, 
29—32., almost always agree with each other, and with 
Cod. 9., 14., and some others. 

33. (Gosp. 218. Acts 65. Paul. Ep. 57.) The Copex 
Cmsarro-Vinpoponensis 23. (Lambecii 1.), described in 
page 248..No. 218., is imperfect from chap. xx. 7. to the 
end. d 

34. (Acts 66. Paul. Ep. 67.) The Copex Casargo- 
Vinpoponensis 302. (Lambecii 34.), described in page 
263*. No. 66., is imperfect in chap. xv. 6. to xvii. 3.; 
xviii. 10. to xix. 9.3; and xx. 8. to the end. 


35. The Coprx Cmsarro-Vinpozonensis 307. (Lambecii 
248.), written on vellum in the fourteenth century, besides 
other pieces, contains the Apocalypse with the commentary 
of Andreas Cretensis. 


36. The Copex Viennensis (Forlosie 29. and Kollarii 
26.) ends with chap. xix. 20. It is written on vellum, of 
the fourteenth century, and also has the commentary of 
Andreas Cretensis. ‘The MSS. 33. to 36. were first col- 
lated by Alter: the readings of 37. to 46. were published 
pte Birch; and Nos. 38. to 44. were further collated by 

cholz. : 


! 38. The Copex Varicanus 579., written on cotton paper 
in the thirteenth century, contains the Apocalypse with 
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some writings of the fathers: it mostly agrees with the 
Alexandrine recension. 

39. (Paul. Ep. 85.) The Coprx Varicanus 1136., de- 
scribed in page 270*. No. 85., is imperfect in chap. i. 1. to 
iv. 7., and vi. 18. to xiii. 11. 


40. (Gosp. 141. Acts 75. Paul. Ep. 86.) The Coprx 
Varicanus 1160. is described in page 247. No.-141. 

41. The Copex Abexanprino-Varicanus 68., written on 
paper in the fourteenth century, contains the Apocalypse, to 


which are prefixed some extracts from Oecumenius and 
Andreas on that book. 


42. (Acts 80. Paul. Ep. 91.) The Coprx Pro-Vartica- 
nus 50. is a manuscript of the twelfth century. 
_ 43. The Copex Barserrinianus 23., written on vellum 
in the fourteenth century, contains Rev. xiv. 17. to xviii. 20. 
with acommentary, and the Pentateuch, Joshua, and Judges, 


with a catena. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan re- 
cension. 


44, (Acts 82. Paul. Ep. 92.) The Coprx Borcim 4. is 
written on vellum, of the thirteenth century. 

45. (Acts 89. Paul. Ep. 99.) The Copex Lavrentianus 
[V. 32. is described in page 264*. No. 89. 

46. (Gosp. 209. Acts 95. Paul. Ep. 108.) The Copex 
VuneTianus 10., described in page 248. No. 209., appears 
(according to Scholz) to be a copy of No. 88. (the Codex 
Venetus or Venetianus 5.) 

47. (Gosp. 241. Acts 104. Paul. Ep. 120.) The Copex 
Drespensis (k. of Matthaei) is described in page 249. 
No. 241. : 

48. (Gosp. 242. Acts 105. Paul. Ep. 121.) The Co- 
pex S. Synop1 Mosquensis (1. of Matthaei) is described 
in page 249. No. 242., with which compare page 264*. 
note l. 

49. The Convex S. Synon1 67. (0. of Matthaei), written 
on paper in the fourteenth century, contains the Apoca- 
lypse with the commentaries of Andreas and Gregory of 
Nazianzum. It follows the Constantinopolitan recension. 

50. The Coprx S. Synop1 206. (p. of Matthaei), writ- 
ten partly on paper and partly on vellum in the twelfth 
century, contains the Apocalypse and some lives of the 
saints. 

502. A manuscript in the Library of the Synod at Mos- 
cow, written on vellum in the tenth century, contains the 
Apocalypse. The MSS. 47. to 507. were all collated by 
Matthaei. 


iii. Manuscripts collated for the first time by Dr. Scholz. 


51. (Gosp. 18. Acts 113. Paul. Ep. 132.) The Coprx 
Recivus 47. is described in page 239. No. 18. The text of 
the Apocalypse very often differs from the Alexandrine re- 
cension. ‘The whole was collated by Scholz. 

52. (Acts 51. Paul. Ep. 133.) The Coprx Rees 56., 
described in page 263*. No. 51., is mutilated in chap. xxii. 
17—21. This and the following manuscripts, to No. 67. 
inclusive, were cursorily collated. 

53. (Acts 116. Paul. Ep. 137.) The Coprx Reeius 59. 
is described in page 265*. No. 116. 

54. (Gosp. 263. Acts 117. Paul. Ep.137.) The Copex 
Recius 61. is described in page 250. No. 263. 

55. (Acts 118. Paul. Ep. 138.) The Copex Reerus 101. 
is described in page 265*. No. 118. 

56. (Acts 119. Paul. Ep. 139.) The Copex Reetus 102. 
A. is described in page 265*. No. 119. 

57. (Acts 124. Paul. Ep. 149.) The Conex Reeius 124. 
is described in page 265*. No. 124. 

58. The Coprx Rrewws 19., formerly Colbertinus, writ- 
ten on paper in the sixteenth century, contains the Apoca- 
lypse, Job, and Justin’s Exhortation to the Greeks: it 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 


59, The Coprx Rectvs 99*,, written on paper in the six-| gel) formerly belonged to the Greek Emperor Manuel 
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teenth century, contains the Apocalypse with a commen- 
tary ; it follows the Constantinopolitan recension. 


60. (Paul. Ep. 152.) The Coprx Rretus 136%, is de- 
scribed in page 271*. No. 152. 


61. The Copzx Reeius 491., writtian on cotton paper in 
the thirteenth century, contains the Apocalypse (imperfect), 
besides various treatises of Basil, Theodoret, and Maximus. 
It follows the Constantinopolitan recension. 


62, 63. The Coprx Reeius 239. and 240. and the Cod. 
Reg. 241. (formerly Thuaneus, afterwards Colbertinus) are 
both written on paper in the sixteenth century: they con- 
tain Andreas’s commentary on the Apocalypse, and agree 
with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

64. (Paul. Ep. 159.) The Copex Reetus 224. is de- 
scribed in page 272*. No. 159. 

65. A Manuscript (No. 25.) belonging to the university 
of Moscow (formerly Coislinianus 229.) written on vellum, 
contains Rey. xvi. 20. to the end, besides some other pieces : 
it agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 


66. (Gosp. 131. Acts 70. Paul. Ep. 77.) The Copex 
Vaticanus 360. is described in page 246. No. 131. 


67. The Coprx Varicanus 1743., written on vellum in 
the year 1302, contains the Apocalypse with Andreas’s 
commentary: it agrees with the Constantinopolitan recen- 
sion. 

68. The Coprx Vaticanus 1904., written on vellum in 
the eleventh cenfary, contains Rev. vil. 17. to viii. 12. and 
xx. 1. to the end, with some other passages which are mis- 
placed by the bookbinder, the commentary of Aretas, and 
various fragments of heathen and Christian writers. ‘The 
text agrees with that of the Codex Alexandrinus. Nearly 
the whole of it was collated. 


69. (Acts 161. Paul. Ep. 198.) The Copex Varicano- 
OrrosontaNnus 258. is described in page 266*. No. 161. It 
is imperfect at the end. In the Apocalypse this manuscript 
mostly agrees with the Alexandrine recension: nearly the 
whole of it was collated. 


70. (Gosp. 386. Acts 151. Paul. Ep. 199.) ‘The Coprx 
Varicano-Orroponianus 66. is described in pp. 253, 254. 
No. 386. 


71. (Gosp. 390. Acts 164. Paul. Ep. 203.) The Coprx 
Varicano-OTrosonianus 381. is described in page 254, 
No. 390. 


72. The Copex Gnicianus R. IV. 8., written on paper 
in the sixteenth century, contains the Apocalypse with tha 
commentary of Aretas. Its text agrees with that of the 
Alexandrine Manuscript. 

73. The manuscript numbered 388. in the Corsini Li- 
brary, written on paper in the sixteenth century, contains 
the Apocalypse with the commentary of Andreas: it mostly 
agrees with the text of recent manuscripts. 

74. (Acts 140. Paul. Ep. 215.) The Copex Venrtus 
546. is described in page 266*. No. 140. 

75. (Acts 86. Paul. Ep. 96.) The Copex Lavrenrias 
nus IV. 20. is described in page 264*. No. 86. 

76. (Acts 147. Paul. Ep. 183.) The Coprex LaurEntie 
anus IV. 30. is described in page 266*. No. 147. 

"77, The Coprx Laurentianus VII. 9., written on paper 
in the sixteenth century, with the commentary of Aretas, 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, and was cure 
sorily collated. 

78. (Paul. Ep. 197.) 'The Copex Orrogonianus 176. is 
described in page 272*. No. 197. 

79, The Coprx Monacensis 248., written on paper in the 
sixteenth century, contains the Apocalypse with the com- 
mentary of Andreas. It was collated by Frederic Sylbur- 
gius for his edition of the Apocalypse with that commen- 
tary and the Latin version of ‘Theodore Peltanus printed at 
Heidelberg in 1596, Its text does not vary from that of 
Andreas. 

80. The Coprx Monscensis 544. (Augustanus 7. of Bon 
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is written on cotton paper, in the fourteenth century, and 
contains the text of the Apocalypse with Andreas’s com- 
mentary. “ Scholz collated it in select passages. 

81. The Copex Monacensis 23., on paper, written in 
the sixteenth century, also contains the Apocalypse with 
Andreas’s Commentary, in addition to the works of Gre- 

ory bishop of Nyssa. This manuscript was consulted by 

Pataes for his edition of Andreas, printed at Ingoldstadt 
in 1547. 4to. 
_ $2. (Acts 179. Paul. Ep. 128.) The Coprx Monacen- 
sis 211. is described in page 267*. No. 179. In the Apo- 
calypse the text of this manuscript agrees with Cod. 2. 
Nearly the whole of it was collated. 

83. (Gosp. 339. Acts 135. Paul. Ep.170.) The Copex 
Tavurinensis 302. c: II. 5. is described in page 252. No. 
339. Its text very seldom differs from that of the Cod. 
Alexandrinus and Cod. Ephremi. 

84. (Gosp. 368. Acts 150. Paul. Ep. 232.) The Coprx 
Ricuarpianus 84., described in page 266*. No. 150., was 
cursorily collated. 

85. (Acts 184. Paul. Ep. 231.) A manuscript, No. 9., 
in the great Greek Monastery at Jerusalem: it is described 
in page 268*. No: 184. 

86. The manuscript numbered 10. in the Greek monas- 
tery of St. Saba, contains the New Testament written on 
vellum in the fourteenth century. 

862. Another manuscript numbered 20., in the same 
library, contains the New Testament written on vellum in 
the thirteenth century: it was cursorily collated by Scholz. 

87. (Acts 178. Paul. Ep. 242.) The Copex Mrerman- 
nianus 118.: it is described in page 267*. No. 178. 


88. (Gosp. 205. Acts 93. Paul. Ep. 106.) The Coprx 
Venetus 5. is described in page 264*. No. 93 


§ 8. MANUSCRIPTS CONTAINING LECTIONARIES OR LESSONS 
FROM THE ACTS AND EPISTLES. 


i. Manuscripts cited by preceding Editors of the New 
Testament.' 


1. (Evangelisterium 6. Paul. Ep. 1.) The Coprex Bisuio- 
tHEecH Luepuno-BaTavz 243., described in page 256. 
No. 6., agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 


2. The Coprex Corronianus, Vespasian. B. XVIII. con- 
tains portions from the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles, ap- 
pointed to be read on holydays: this manuscript is referred 
to the eleventh century. 

3. Of Griesbach’s Notation is the Lectionarium Bodleia- 
num 5., cited by Dr. Mill on Heb. x. 22, 23. But Scholz 
has designated with this number a manuscript formerly in 
the Library of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, (for it is now 
lost). It was written on vellum in the eleventh century, 
and contained lessons from 1 Pet. and 1 John, the read- 
ings of which were communicated to Mill by Dr. John 
Batteley. 


4. The Coprx Laurentianus, formerly belonging to St. 
Mark’s Library at Florence, contains lessons from the Acts 
and Epistles, written in the eleventh century. 


5. (6. of Griesbach’s Notation.) The Coprx Gortin- 
GENSIS 2., in the University Library at Gottingen, formerly 
belonged to Cesar de Missy, contains lessons from the 
Acts and Epistles, written on vellum in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. This lectionary was collated by Matthaei, who cited 
it by the letter V. 


*5. Of Griesbach’s Notation, is the Copex Bopieianus 
296., described in page 257. No. 30., and containing frag- 
ments of a lectionary. 

6. (*4. of Griesbach’s Notation.) The Copmx Harurt- 
anus 5731., (Gosp. 117.) described in page 245. No. 117., 
also contains fragments of a lectionary, which very seldom 

4 Those manuscripts which are not specified as being written in uncial 


letters, are to be understood as being written in cursive or ordinary Greek 
eharacters 
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deviates from the received text. It was collated by Gries 
bach. 


7. (Evangelist. 37.) A manuscript, No. 287. in the Li- 
brary of the Propaganda at Rome, described in page 257. 
No. 37. 

8. (Evangelist. 44.) The Coprx Hauniensis 3. was 
written in the fifteenth century: it follows the Constanti- 
nopolitan recension. 

9,10. (Evangelist. 84, 85.) The Copices Reem 32%. 
and 33%. are noticed in page 258. No. 84. They were both 
cursorily collated by Scholz. 


11. The Copex Reeivs 104%. is a manuscript of the 
twelfth century, well written by some one in a monastery 
in Palestine: it contains lessons from the Acts of the 
Apostles, the Epistles, and the Apocalypse, with Arabic 
notes inserted in the margin. It mostly agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated in select 
passages. 

12. (Evangelist. 60.) The Coprx Reeius 375. is de- 
scribed in page 258. No. 60.: it abounds with errors. 


13. The Copzx Mosquensis S. Synoni 4. (b. of Mat- 
thaei) contains lessons from the Acts and Epistles written 
in the tenth century: it was renovated by a monk named 
Joakim, a. Mm. 7033. (a. p. 1525). This and the’ following 
Lectionaries to 20. inclusive follow the Constantinopolitan 
recension, and were collated by Matthaei. 


14. The Copex S. Synopr 291. (e. of Matthaei), written 
on vellum in the twelfth century, was brought from mount 
Athos. 


15. The Coprex Mosquensis TypocraPpurt Synop. 31., 
(z. of Matthaei) contains lessons from the New Testament, 
written on vellum in the year 1176. 


16—20. The Evancruisteria 52—56., described in page 
257. Nos. 52—56. 


ii. Manuscripts of Lectionaries collated for the first time by 
Dr. Scholz. 


_ 21. The Copex Reerus 294. (Evangelist. 83.), written 
in the eleventh century, agrees with the Constantinopolitan 
recension. 


22. The Copex Reeius 304., written on vellum in the 
thirteenth century, was brought from Constantinople into 
the Royal Library at Paris. It contains lessons taken 
from the Acts and Epistles, and for the most part agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan recension, though it has many 
Aexaudiine readings. ‘This manuscript was cursorily col- 
ated. 

23. The Coprx Reetus 306., written on vellum in the 
twelfth century, is mutilated at the beginning and end. It 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, and was cur- 
sorily collated. ; 


24. The Copex Rreivus 308., written on vellum in the 
thirteenth century, contains lessons from the Old Testament 
and three portions from the first Epistle of St. John. The 
text agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 'This 
manuscript is imperfect. 

25. The Coprex Reeius 319., (formerly Colbertinus 
1365.) is inelegantly written on vellum in the eleventh cen- 
tury. Sometimes the Latin interpretation is written over 
the Greek words: The, text for the most part agrees with 
the Constantinopolitan recension, but it has some Alexan- 
drine readings: it was collated in select passages. 

26. The Coprx Reeius 320., formerly 2469., written on 
vellum in the twelfth’ century, is imperfect: it agrees with 
— ao recension, and was cursorily col- 

ated. 


27. The Coprx Reetus 321., formerly 2470, (Colberti- 


nus 1571.), an imperfect lectionary written on vellum in 
the thirteenth century: it agrees with the Constantinopoli- 
tan. recension, and was collated in 1 John and some other 
passages. 


Sxcr. II. § 9.) MANUSCRIPTS WHICH HAVE BEEN HITHERTO ONLY SLIGHTLY EXAMINED. 


28. The Coprx Bopietanus 3390. (Evangelist. 26.) is 
described in page 257. No. 26. 


29. The Copex Reeius 330. (Evangelist. 94.) is de- 
scribed in page 258. No. 94. ‘To the euchologium which 
is appended to this lectionary there are added some lessons 
from the Gospels and Epistles, especially that to the He- 
brews, and part of the Greek Ecclesiastical Office, written 
by a later hand in the fifteenth century. 


30. The Coprex Reeivus 373., written on vellum (but with 
a few leaves at the end on cotton paper) in the thirteenth 
century, is imperfect at the beginning and end. The text 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, and was col- 
lated in select passages. 


31. The Conrx Recius 276. (Evangelist. 82.) is de- 
scribed in page 258. No. 82. 


_ 32. The Copex Rucius 376. (Gosp. 324. Evangelist. 97.) 
is described in page 252. No. 324. In the lessons from the 
Acts and Epistles the text very rarely differs from the re- 
ceived text: it was collated in 1 and 2 Tim., and cursorily 
examined for the remainder. 


33. The Coprex Recius 382., formerly 3015. (Colberti- 
nus 4149.), written on vellum in the thirteenth century, for 
the most part agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 
The chief part of this manuscript was cursorily collated. 


34. The Coprx Recius 383., formerly 3012. (Colberti- 
nus 3855.), written on paper in the fourteenth century, 
frequently agrees with the Constantinopolitan, but more 
frequently with the Alexandrine recension. It was curso- 
rily collated. 


35, 36.. The Copices Reon 324. and 326. (Evangelist. 
92, 93.) are described in page 258. Nos. 92, 93. 

37. The Copex Ricwarpianus 84. (Gosp. 368. Acts 
150.) is described in page 253. No. 368. 


38. The Copex Vaticanus 1528., written on vellum in 
the sixteenth century, agrees with the Constantinopolitan 
recension, and was cursorily examined. 

39. The Copex Vaticano-Orrosonianus 416. (Evange- 
list. 133.), written on paper in the fourteenth century, was 
collated in select passages: it agrees with the Constantino- 
politan recension. 

40. The Copex Barsrrinianvs 18., is a Codex Rescrip- 
tus, very correctly executed on vellum in the tenth century. 
The ancient writing contains lessons from the Acts and 
Epistles, and is in many places so obliterated as to be ille- 
gible: the more modern writing (of the fourteenth century) 
contains lessons from the Old Testament, and at the end 
there are some taken from the Catholic or General Epistles. 
The text throughout agrees with that of the Constantinopo- 
litan recension. 

41. A Copex Barserintanus (not numbered), written 
on vellum in the eleventh century. The first hundred and 
eleven folios are wanting. This manuscript agrees with 
the Constantinopolitan family, and was collated in select 
passages. 

42. The Coprx Vauuiceniianus C. 46., besides other 
extracts, contains lessons taken from the Acts and Epistles, 
which were written in the sixteenth century. 

43. The Coprex Ricwarpianus 2742., at Florence: the 
age of this lectionary is not stated by Scholz. 

44, 45. The Copices GLASGUENSES, formerly Missyani 
BB. and CC., (or Nos. 1663. and 1634. of the Sale Cata- 
logue of the Rev. Cesar de Missy, from whom they took 
their name) are now in the Hunterian Museum at Glas- 

ow. They are both written on vellum, and contain les- 
sons from the Acts and Epistles. No. 45. was written in 
the year 1199. 

46. The Copex Amprostanus 63., written on vellum in 
the fourteenth century, for the most part agrees with the 
Alexandrine recension. 

47. (Evangelist. 104.) The Copex 
Ameprosianus 72. and 

48, (Evangelist. 112.) The Copex 
LAURENTIANUS 2742. 


are described in 
page 259. Nos. 
104. and-112.. 





2774 
49, A manuscript, numbered 16. in the Liprary or TH 
Monastery or St. Sasa, written on paper in the fourteenth 
century. This and the five following MSS. were cursorily 
collated, and agree with the Constantinopolitan recension. 


50. A manuscript in the same library, No. 18.: it is 
written on vellum, of the fifteenth century. 


51. A manuscript on vellum, in the same library, No. 
26., written in the fourteenth century. 


52. A manuscript on vellum, in the same library, (not 
numbered), written in July, 1059, by one Sergius, a monk in 
the monastery named Theotokos (in honour of the Virgin 
Mary). 

53. A manuscript in the same library, No. 4. (Evange- 
list. 160.) is described in page 260. No. 160. It was writ 
ten by one Antony, a monk in the above named monastery. 


54. A manuscript in the same library (not numbered), 
written in the thirteenth century. 


55. (Evangelist. 179.) The Copex S. Simeonis, in the 
Library of the Cathedral of Triers in Germany, is described 
in page 260. No. 179. 


56. The Copex Bistioraec® Gymnasit FrancorurTEn- 
sis, formerly Seidelianus, (Acts 42. Paul. Ep. 48. Apoe. 
13.) is described in page 262*. No. 42. After the Apoca- 
lypse is a leaf of a lectionary, containing Matt. xvii. 16— 
23., and 1 Cor. ix. 2—12. 


57. (Apoc. 26.) The Copex Waxianvs 1. is described 
in page 274*. No. 26. The lessons taken from the Gos- 
pels, Acts, and Epistles, were first collated by Dr. Scholz. 


58. The Copex Waxianus 5. in the Library of Christ’s 
College, contains lessons from the Acts and Epistles, writ- 
ten A. D. 1171: it consists of two hundred and sixty-five 
folios, with two columns in a page. In some pages the ink 
has disappeared from the ravages of time. 


§ 9. NOTICES GF MANUSCRIPTS WHICH HAVE BEEN HITHERTO 
ONLY SLIGHTLY OR NOT AT ALL EXAMINED. 


I. The Codex San-Gallensis.—Il. The Codices Manners-Sut- 
toniani.—Ill. The Codices Burneiant.—IV. The Codices 
Butleriani.—V. Other Manuscripts existing in various 
Labrartes. 


However minute the researches of Dr. Scholz and his 
predecessors have been, many manuscripts, it appears, yet 
remain to be collated. At Moscow alone there is still an 
ample field for critical research, in the manuscripts preserved 
in the Patriarchal Library in that city, none of which (Dr. 
Henderson states') have been fully collated. To this class 
may be referred the Codex Ebnerianus, described in page 
244., and the manuscripts of which some account is now to 
be given. 

I. The Copex San-Gatxensis derives its name from the 
abbey of St. Gall in Switzerland, in the library of which it 
is preserved. This manuscript contains the four Gospels, 
which are written on vellum of unequal thickness, and with 
ink of various shades of colour, sometimes black, sometimes 
yellowish, and sometimes of a tawny brown. Many of the 
ieaves are much torn, and others are much soiled with dust 
and dirt. In almost every line one or more letters are twice 
as large as the rest, and are omamented with red, violet, 
yellow, or green. ‘The Codex San-Gallensis consists of 
three hundred and ninety-five pages, the two first of which 
are filled by a poem of Hilary, Bishop of Arles, concerning 
the Gospel. From the differences occurring in the hand- 
writing, Dr. Rettig (from whose prolegomena to his accu- 
rate lithographed fac-simile of this manuscript published at 
Zurich in 1836, this notice is abridged) has shown that it 
is unquestionably the work of several copyists, written at 
different times, and that it was finished during the adminis- 
tration of Hartmotus, abbot of St. Gall, who died a. p. 984. 
During that period the ancient Scottish handwriting pre- 
vailed in Switzerland, many learned Scotsmen having settled 
there. This manuscript may therefore. be referred to the 
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ninth or tenth century: from its general resemblance—not | 
to say coincidence—with the handwriting of the Codex 
Boernerianus of the Epistles (described in page 233.), it is 
not improbable that these two manuscripts originally formed 
two parts of the same volume. Dr. Scholz could not obtain 
permission to collate the Codex San-Gallensis: he has 
noted it with the letter A, having cited it on John viii. from 
Gerbert’s Travels, published in 1773, who first appears to 
have inspected it; and from the readings there given he 
considers it as following the Alexandrine recension. 

Il. The Copices Manners-Surroniani are a choice col- 
lection of manuscripts, in the archiepiscopal library at Lam- 
beth, which were purchased and presented to that library by 
‘Archbishop Dr. Charles Manners Sutton. ‘They are princi- 
pally the collection made by the Rev. J. D. Carlyle, Pro- 
fessor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge, during his 
travels in the East, with a view to a critical edition of the 
New Testament, with various readings: which, however, 
was never undertaken, in consequence of his decease.! Of 
these manuscripts (which are chiefly of the New Testa- 
ment) the following are particularly worthy of notice, on 
account of the harvest of various lections which they may 
be expected to afford :— 


1. No. 1175. is a manuscript of the four Gospels, written 
on vellum, in quarto, towards the end of the eleventh or at 
the beginning of the twelfth century. The two first verses 
of the first chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel are wanting. 
At the end of this manuscript, on a single leaf, there are 
part of the last verse of the seventh chapter of Saint John’s 
Gospel and the first eleven verses of the eighth chapter. 


2. No. 1176. is another manuscript of the four Gospels, 
on vellum, in quarto, written in the twelfth century. On 
the first leaf there are some figures painted and gilt, which 
have nearly disappeared from age. This is followed by the 
chapters of the four Gospels. 


3. No. 1177. is a manuscript of the four Gospels, on 
vellum, of the twelfth century, which is very much muti- 
lated in the beginning. 


_ 4. No. 1178. contains the four Gospels, most beautifully 
written on vellum, in quarto, in the tenth century. The 
first seven verses and part of the eighth verse of the first 
chapter of Saint Matthew’s Gospel are wanting. 


5. No. 1179. contains the four Gospels, mutilated at the 
beginning and end. It is on vellum, in quarto, of the 
twelfth century. 


6—8. Nos. 1182, 1183. and 1185. are manuscripts, con- 
taining the Acts of the Apostles, the Catholic Epistles, and 
the whole of Saint Paul’s Epistles. They are all written 
in quarto and on paper. No. 1182. is of the twelfth cen- 
tury: the conclusion of St. John’s First Epistle, and the 
subsequent part of this manuscript to the end, have been 
added by a later hand. No. 1183. is of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. No. 1185. is of the fifteenth century, and is mutilated 
at the end. 


_ 9. No. 1186. is a quarto manuscript on vellum, written 
in the eleventh century, and contains the Epistles of Saint 
Paul and the Apocalypse. It is unfortunately mutilated at 
the beginning and end. It commences with Rom. xvi. 15. 
+++ may (that 1s, Oruysrav) nae rove cuv aurols maverce eaytousy—s» . 
pas (that is Olympas) and all the saints which are with them : 
and it ends with the words, ex cw Seow reyovres Aunv,—on the 
throne, saying, Amen. . Rev. xix. 4.. The Rev. H. J. Todd 
has given a fac-simile of this precious manuscript in his 


Pesci the Manuscripts in the Archiepiscopal Library 


10—12. Nos. 1187—1189. are evangelisteria or lessons 


from the four Gospels, written on vellum in the thirteenth 
gentury. , 


1 Six of these precious MSS. having been reclaimed by the Patri 
of Jerusalem, as having been lent only to Professor Carlyle, they, pee 
returned to him in 1817, by his Grace the ArcHBIsHoP OF CANTERBURY 
Full particulars relative to this transaction, so honourable to the noble 
and munificent character of the Primate of all England, may be seen in 
the Rev. H. J. Todd’s “ Account of Greek Manuscripts, chiefly Biblical 
which had been in the Possession of the late Professor Carlyle, the greater 
Part of which are now deposited in the Archiépiscopal Library at Lam- 
beth Palace.’ London. [1818.] 8vo. 





NOTICES OF MANUSCRIP'LS, 


[Pant I. Saar. JIL 


13. No. 1190. is a manuscript on vellum, written with 
singular neatness in the thirteenth century. Formerly it 
contained the Acts of the Apostles, and the Catholic Epis- 
tles, together with the whole of Saint Paul’s Hpistles. It is 
sadly mutilated and torn, both in the middle and at the end. 


14. No. 1191. is a lectionary, from the Acts of the Apos- 
tles and the Epistles. It is on vellum, in quarto, of the 
thirteenth century. It is mutilated both at the beginning 
and end. All the preceding manuscripts were brought by 
Professor Carlyle from the Greek islands. 


15—17. Nos. 1194, 1195, and 1196. are lectionaries from 
the Acts of the Apostles and Epistles. They are on vel- 
lum, in quarto, and were written in the thirteenth century. 
No, 1194. is mutilated at the end: the writing of this ma- 
nuscript is singularly neat, and many of the letters are gilt. 
No. 1195. is also mutilated at the beginning, and No. 1196. 
at the end. 

18. No. 1192. is a very beautiful manuscript of the four 
Gospels, in quarto, written on vellum in the thirteenth 
century. ; 

19. No. 1193. is a lectionary from the four Gospels, also 
written on vellum, in the thirteenth century. It is mutilated 
at the end. The six last manuscripts, Nos. 1191—1196., 
were brought from Syria.” 

III. The Copices Burneiani form part of the Collection 
of Classical and other Ancient Manuscripts, now deposited 
in the Library of the British Museum. They were pur- 
chased, under the sanction of parliament, of the representa- 
tives of the late Rev. Dr. Charles Bumey, in the year 1818. 
In this collection there are many valuable Greek and Latin 
manuscripts of the Scriptures. The following ‘are those 
which contain the New Testament, entire or in part, which 
do not appear to have been hitherto collated :— 


1. No. 18. contains the four Gospels, elegantly written 
on vellum, by one Joasaph, in the year 6874., or a. D. 1366. 
The letters in the first pages of the sections are of gold. 
To each Gospel is prefixed an index of chapters; and a 
synaxarion, or table of ecclesiastical lessons from the Epis- 
tles is subjoined. 


2. No. 19. is a manuscript of the four Gospels, written 
on vellum in the eleventh century. It hag pictures of the 
evangelists and ornaments prefixed to the sections. This 
manuscript formerly belonged to the library of San Lorenzo 
in the Escurial. 


3. No. 20. is a manuscript of the four Gospels, on vel- 
lum, written by one Theophylus, a monk, in the year 6793, 
or A.D. 1285. It has pictures of the evangelists, and the 
Eusebian canons are prefixed. There are also arguments, 
and tables of the chapters of the several Gospels: and at the 
end there is an eclogadion of the four Gospels, that is, a table 
of the beginning and end of each Gospel throughout the year, 
together with a synaxarion. 


4. No. 21. is a manuscript of the four Gospels, very 
neatly written on paper by one Theodore, a monk, in the 
year 6800, or a. D. 1292. 


5. No. 22. is an evangelisterium, on vellum, written in 
1330. 


6. No. 23. is an imperfect manuscript, on vellum, con- 
taining the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, and John 
i—vill. 14, It was probably written in the twelfth cen- 
tury.’ A synaxarion and the epistle of Eusebius to Carpi- 
anus are prefixed, with tables of the chapters of the several 
Gospels. 


IV. The Copices Bururrianr are a choice collection of 
manuscripts in the library of the Rt. Rev. Samuel Butler, 
D.D., Bishop of Lichfield, to whom the author is indebted 
for the following critical notices of them. 

1, Novum Testamentum, Grece. This manuscript is a 
very thick octavo, of the twelfth century, on vellum. It 
contains the whole of the New Testament, except the Apoca> 


2 Catalogue of the MSS. in the Archiepiscopal Libr t 

the Rev. H. J. ‘Todd, pp. 261, 262. London, Woe ee 
3 Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the British Museum. Vol. I. 

(Cat. Libr. MSS, Bibliothece Burneiane) pp. 3—6. eee Cae 
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lypse, and has, generally, the best readings. At the begin- 
ning it has the Eusebian canons; and at the end there are 
several Psalnf$ and extracts from the Old Testament. This 
Manuscript is written in a small clear black character, with 
a few illuminations; one of which (among the Psalms and 
extracts from the Old Testament) is a representation of 
David slaying Goliath, who is bearing the kite-shaped 
shield, which went out of use about the middle of the 
twelfth century. ‘This manuscript has not been collated. 


2. Novum Testamentum, Grece. It is a large folio 
volume, on vellum, containing the entire text of the New 
Testament, including the Apocalypse, and is written in a 
fine bold hand, with stops and accents throughout: the 
initial letters and running titles at the top, and often at the 
bottom of each page, are in characters of gold. It has the 
Eusebian tirax and xepdaue in the margins, and a collection 
of the whole before each book, in gold letters. The Gos- 
pels are placed first: to that of St. Matthew is prefixed a 
table of ecclesiastical lessons. To the Gospels succeeds 
the Acts of the Apostles, the seven Catholic Epistles, and 
the Epistles of Saint Paul, at the end of which is the date, 
Oct. 11 1368. Last of all comes the Apocalypse. The 
disputed clause in 1 John v. 7. is omitted. This most 
splendid manuscript, which is uninjured by worm or damp, 
is marked in Griesbach’s Prolegomena, (sect. vii) No. 107. 
and 201. It has been very imperfectly collated. 


3. Quaruor Evancenia, Grece. This fine manuscript, 
which is a short thick folio on vellum, dated a. p. 1326, has 
not yet been collated: it is interesting, as having been 
brought to the Rev. Dr. Butler from Mount Sinai. It is in 
the original thick wooden binding, ornamented with silver 
knobs, which (it is believed) are designed to represent 
pomegranate flowers. This manuscript is written in a bold 
hand, with black ink, and is illuminated with rude portraits 
of the Evangelists. 


4. Quatruor EVANGELIA, 
ten on cotton paper, in quarto, is of the latter part of the 
fifteenth century. It is evidently the work of two different 
transcribers, and has not been collated. 


5, EvancenisTerium, Grace. This manuscript is a fine 
folio volume, on vellum, of the eleventh century: it was 
brought from Constantinople, and has not yet been col- 
lated. 

6. Some FRAGMENTS OF THE GosPEL OF SAINT MarrHew, 
comprised in six leaves of vellum, in small folio, of the 
twelfth century. They are beautifully written in double 
columns. 


V. Although the industry of Dr. Scholz and his prede- 
cessors, who have correctly collated manuscripts of the New 
Testament, has left but few unexplored, yet the industry and 
research of Dr. Haenel have enabled him to point out some 
which have never yet been collated. The following notices 
of Greek manuscripts are collected by Scholz', from his 
Catalogus Librorum Manuscriptorum?, in which elaborate 
compilation the libraries are alphabetically arranged in order 
of the places where the manuscripts are preserved. 

1. The Covex Brsuiornec” ATREBATENSIS (a manuscript 
at Arras, in France) contains the New Testament, written 
on vellum in the fifteenth century. 


9. The Copex Brstioruecm CaRPENTORACTEMBIS (at Car- 
pentras, in the south of France) contains the New Testament, 


written on vellum in the sixth century, in uncial characters. 


3. The Copex Brsuiornece Saint Genovers 4. A. 35. 
(at Paris) contains an ancient Greek copy of Saint Paul’s 
Epistles to the Romans and Corinthians. 


4. The Copex Bistiornec# Pictaviensis (at Poictiers) 
contains the New Testament written on paper. No date is 
assigned to this manuscript in Haenel’s catalogue. 


5. The Copex BisriorHecm BasiLEEnsis B. VI. 29., 
on vellum, contains the Acts of the Apostles, the Catholic 
Epistles, and those of St. Paul. 


1 Nov. Test. Vol. Il. Proleg. pp. LI. LIL. LIV. LV. é , 

2 Catalogi Librorum Manuscriptorum, qui in Bibliothecis Galliz, Hel- 
getiz, Belgii, Britanme M., Hispanie, Lusitanie, asseryantur 5 nunc 
primum editia D. Gustavo HaENgEL. Lipsie, 1830. 4to. 
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6. The Coprx Bisuiornec® Basitrensis B. II. 5. cons 
tains the Acts and Epistles accurately written on vellum. 


6. The Copices Escurtatensis Bisiiornrc® are six 
manuscripts in the library of the Escurial, which contain 
the Acts of the Apostles; one has the Apocalypse, and four 
have St. Paul’s Epistles. 


7. A manuscript (No. 207.) of an unknown library of 
manuscripts, of which John Lamy has given a catalogue in 
his Delicie Eruditorum. It is said to contain the Gospels » 
and Acts. 

8. An Evangelisterium, written on vellum, in the Li- 
brary of Besangon. 


9. A manuscript in the Library of the Royal Institute at 
Paris, on vellum, containing the Gospel of St. John. 


_ 10. The Coprx Guaseuensis BrsuiorHece® Q. 3. 35, 36., 
in the Hunterian Museum at Glasgow, contains an Evan- 
gelisterium written in the eleventh century. [This and the 
two following manuscripts were purchased by Dr. Hunter, 
at the sale of the Rev. Cwsar de Missy’s library. ] 


11. The Coprex BisLiorHece Guascuensis Q. 122, 123. 
contains [two copies of] the four Gospels, written in the 
eleventh century. 


12. The Copex Bisuiornecm Giascuensis S. 8. 141. 
contains the Gospel of St. John, together with the epistles 
of Brutus [written in the fifteenth century]. 


13. A manuscript in the library of Sir Tuomas Puinuips, 
Bart. of Middle Hill, in the county of Worcester, purchased 
by that gentleman at Ghent. It contains the Gospels writ- 
ten on vellum in the thirteenth century. 


14, The Copex Bistiornecm Epinsurcensis UNIVERSI- 
TATIS, is a manuscript of the four Gospels, in the Library 
of the University of Edinburgh’, to which it was presented 
in 1650 by Sir John Chiesley, Knt., who brought it from 
the east. It is written on vellum, in octavo, in the eleventh 
century, and in the ordinary or cursive Greek characters : 
and it consists of one hundred and seventy-four leaves, 
besides sixteen leaves at the beginning which appear to be 
the titles of chapters. Prefixed to the Gospels of Matthew 
and Mark are the remains of two illuminations, upon a gold 
ground, representing one evangelist as writing and the other 
as holding up his gospel: but, with the exception of the 
heads, the design is almost wholly obliterated. In a manu- 
script catalogue of the University Library, written about the 
year 1700, Mr. Robert Henderson, the librarian at that time, 
states that its date is about the year 700: but the character 
of the writing (which is full of contractions) proves that it 
ig not and cannot be anterior to the eleventh century. Either 
from damp, or from the bad quality of the ink, the writing 
of this manuscript is so frequently almost obliterated, as to 
render the collation of it extremely difficult : and, what in 
a critical point of view is far worse, the readings which 
might be obtained from such collation would often neces- 
sarily be conjectural. 

15. The Copex Bistiotnecz ToLeTan® (Toledo, in 
Spain) contains the four Gospels, written in the fourteenth 


century. 


SECTION III. 
ON THE ANCIENT VERSIONS OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


Nexr to manuscripts, VERSIONS afford the greatest assist~ 
ance in ascertaining critically the sacred text, as well as in 
the interpretation of the Scriptures. ‘It is only by means 
of versions that they, who are ignorant of the original lan- 
guages, can at all lear what the Scripture contains; and 
every version, so far as it 1s just, conveys the sense of 
Scripture to those who understand the language in which 
it is written.” 

Versions may be divided into two classes, ancient and 


3 For this account of the Edinburgh manuscript, the author is indebted 
to the Rev. Dr. Brunton, principal librarian of the University, and to 
David Laing, Esq, of Edinburgh. 
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modern: the former were made immediately from the origi- 
nal languages by persons to whom they were familiar; and 
who, it may be reasonably supposed, had better opportunities 
for ascertaining the force and meaning of words, than more 
recent translators can possibly have. Modern versions are 
those made in later times, and chiefly since the Reformation ; 
they are useful for explaining the sense of the inspired 
writers, while ancient versions are of the utmost importance 
both for the criticism and interpretation of the Scriptures. 
The present section will therefore be appropriated to givin 
an account of those which are most esteemed for their anti- 
quity and excellence.! pee 
The principal Ancient Versions, which illustrate the 

Scriptures, are the Chaldee Paraphrases, generally called 
Targums, the Septuagint, or Alexandrian Greek Version, 
the translations of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, 
and what are called the fifth, sixth, and seventh versions 
(of which latter translations fragments only are extant), 
together with the Syriac, and Latin or Vulgate versions. 
Although the authors of these versions did not flourish at the 
time when the Hebrew language was spoken, yet they en- 
joyed many advantages for understanding the Bible, espe- 
eially the Old Testament, which are not possessed by the 
moderns: for, living near the time when that language was 
vernacular, they could learn by tradition the true signification 
of some Hebrew words, which is now forgotten. Many of 
them also being Jews, and from their childhood accustomed 
to hear the rabbins explain the Scriptures, the study of which 
they diligently cultivated, and likewise speaking a dialect 
allied to the Hebrew,—they could not-but become well ac- 

uainted with the latter. Hence it may be safely inferred 
that the ancient versions generally give the true sense of 
Scripture, and not unfrequently in passages where it could 
scarcely be discovered by any other means. All the ancient 
‘ons, indéed, are of great importance both in the criticism, 
swell as in the interpretation, of the sacred writings, but 
they are not all witnesses of equal value; for the authority 
of the different versions depends partly on the age and 
country of their respective authors, partly on the text whence 
their translations were made, and partly on the ability and 
fidelity with which they were executed. It will therefore 
be not irrelevant to offer a short historical notice of the prin- 
cipal versions above mentioned, as well as of some other 
ancient versions of less celebrity perhaps, but which have 
been beneficially consulted by pibiiest critics. 










§ 1. ON THE TARGUMS, OR CHALDEE PARAPHRASES OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. 


I. Targum of Onkelos ;—Il. Of the Pseudo-Jonathan ;—IlI. 
The Jerusalem Targum;—lV. The Targum of Jonathan 
Ben Uzziel;—V. The Targum on the Hagiographa ;—VI. 
The Targum on the Megilloth;—VII. VII. IX. Three 
Targums on the book of Esther ;—X. A Targum on the 
books of Chronicles ;—XI. Real value of the different 
Targums. 


Tur Chaldee word oan (Tareum) signifies, in general, 
any version or explanation; but this appellation is more 
particularly restricted to the versions or paraphrases of the 
Old Testament, executed in the East-Aramean or Chaldee 
dialect, as it is usually called. These Targums are termed 
paraphrases or expositions, because nv are rather com- 
ments and explications, than literal translations of the text: 
they are written in the Chaldee tongue, which became fami- 
liar to the Jews after the time of their captivity in Babylon, 
and was more known to them than the Hebrew itself: so 
that, when the law was ‘read in the synagogue every Sab- 
bath-day,”” in pure biblical Hebrew, an explanation was 
pained to it in Chaldee; in order to render it intelligible 
to the people, who had but an imperfect knowledge of the 
Hebrew language. This practice, as already observed, 
originated with Ezra :2 as there are no traces of any written 


1 For an account of the principal MopERn Versions, the reader is re- 
ferred to the BrsLiocRAPHICAL APPENDrx to Vol. Il. Part I. Chap. I. Sect. VI. 

2 See p. 190. supra. Our account of the Chaldee paraphrases is drawn up 
from a careful consideration of what has been written on them, b Carpzov. 
in his Critica Sacra, part ii. c. i. pp. 480—481. ; Bishop Walton, Prol. c. 12. 
sect. ii. PP. 568—592. ; Leusden, in Philolog. Hebrwo-Mixt. Diss. v. vi. and 
vii. pp. 36—58. ; Dr. Prideaux, Connection, part ii. book viii. sub anno 37. 
8. ¢. vol. ili, pp- 931—555. (edit. 1718.) Kortholt, De variis Scripture Edi- 
tionibus, c. iii. pp.34—51.; Pfeiffer, Critica Sacra, cap. viii. sect. ii. (Op. 
tom. ii. pp. 750—771.) and in his Treatise de Theclogia Judaica, &c. Exer- 
cit. ii, (bid. tom. ii. pp. 862—889.) ; Bauer, Critica Sacra, tract. iii. pp. 88— 
308. ; Rambach, Inst. Herm. Sacre, pp. 11.; Pictet, Théologie Chré- 
tienne, tom. i. p. 145. et seg. ; Jahn, Introductio ad Libros Veteris Fader, 
op. 69—75. ; and Wehner’s Antiquitates Ebrzorum, tom. i. pp. 156—170, 
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Targums prior to those of Onkelos and Jonathan, who are 
supposed to have lived about the time of our Saviour, it is 
highly probable that these paraphrases were at first merely 
oral; that, subsequently, the ordinary glosses on the more 
difficult passages were committed to writing; and that, as 
the Jews were bound by an ordinance of their elders to pos- 
sess a copy of the law, these glosses were either afterwards 
collected together and deficiencies in them supplied, or new 
and connected paraphrases were formed. i 
There are at present extant ten paraphrases on different 
arts of the Old Testament, three of which comprise the 
entateuch, or five books of Moses:—1. The Targum of 
Onkelos; 2. That falsely ascribed to Jonathan, and usually 
cited as the Targum of the Pseudo-Jonathan; and, 3. The 
Jerusalem Targum ; 4. The Targum of Jonathan Ben Uzziel 
ie e. the son of ee on the eal 5. The Targum of 
abbi Joseph the blind, or one-eyed, on the Hagiographa; 6. 
An anonymous Targum on the five Megilloth, or books of 
Ruth, Esther, Ecclesiastes, Song of Solomon, and the Lamen- 
tations of Jeremiah; 7, 8, 9. Three Targums on the book of 
Esther; and, 10. A Targum or paraphrase on the two books 
of Chronicles. These Targums, taken together, form a cone 
tinued paraphrase on the Old Testament, with the exception 
of the books of Daniel, Ezra, and Nehemiah (anciently re- 
puted to be part of Ezra); which being for the most part 
written in Chaldee, it has been conjectured that no para- 
phrases were written on them, as being unnecessary ; though 
Dr. Prideaux is of opinion that Targums were composed on 
these books also, which have perished in the lapse of ages. 
The language, in which these paraphrases are composed, 
varies in purity according to the time when they were re- 
spectively written. Thus, the Targums of Onkelos and the 
seudo-Jonathan are much purer than the others, approxi- 
mating very nearly to the Aramzan dialect in which some 
parts of Daniel and Ezra are written, except, indeed, that 
the orthography does not always correspond; while the lan- 
evage of the ae Targums whence the rabbinical dialect — 
erlves its source is far more impure, and is intermixed with 
barbarous and foreign words. Originally, all the Chaldee 
paraphrases were written without vowel-points, like all other 
oriental manuscripts; but at length some persons ventured 
to add points to them, though very erroneously, and this 
irregular punctuation was retained in the Venice and other 
early editions of the Hebrew Bible. Some further impe_ 
fect attempts towards regular pointing were made both in the 
Complutensian and in the Antwerp Polyglotts, until at length 
the elder Buxtorf, in his edition of the Hebrew Bible pub- 
lished at Basil, undertook the thankless task’ of improving 
the punctuation of the Targums, according to such rules as 
he had formed from the pointing which he had found in the 
Chaldee parts of the books of Daniel and Ezra; and his 
method of punctuation is followed in Bishop Walton’s 
Boy els. 
i. The Tareum or Onxetos.—It is not known with cer- 
tainty at what time Onkelos flourished, nor of what nation 
he was: Professor Eichhorn conjectures that he was a native 
of Babylon, first, because he is mentioned in the Babylonish 
Talmud; secondly, because his dialect is not the Chaldee 
spoken in Palestine, but much purer, and more closely re- 
sembling the style of Daniel and Ezra; and, lastly, because 
he has not interwoven any of those fabulous narratives to 
which the Jews of Palestine were so much attached, and 
from which they could with difficulty refrain. The gene- 
rally received opinion is, that he was a proselyte to Judaism, 
and a disciple of the celebrated Rabbi Hillel, who flourished 
about fifty years before the Christian era; and consequently 
that Onkelos was contemporary with our Saviour: Baner 
and Jahn, however, place him in the second century. The 
Targum of Onkelos comprises the Pentateuch of five books 
of Moses, and is justly preferred to all the others both by 
Jews and Christians, on account of the purity of its style, 
and its general freedom from idle legends. ‘It is rather a 
version than a paraphrase, and renders the Hebrew text word 
for word, with so much accuracy and exactness, that bein 
set to the same musical notes, with the original Hebrew, i: 
could be read or eantillated in the same tone as the latter in 
the public assemblies of the Jews. And this we find was 
the practice of the Jews up to the time of Rabbi Elias Le 
vita; who flourished in the early part of the sixteenth cen 
tury, and expressly states that the Jews read the law in their 


3 Pére Simon, Hist. Crit. du Vieux Test. liv. ii. c. viii. has censured Bux 
torf’s mode of pointing the Chaldee paraphrases with great severity ; ob- 
Serving, that he would have done much better if he had more diligently 
examined manuscripts that were more correctly pointed. 
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synagogues, first in Hebrew and then in the Targum of 
nkelos, ‘This Targum has been translated into Latin b 
Alfonso de Zamora, Paulus Fagius, Bernardinus Baldus, and 

Andrew de Leon of Zamora.! 

II. The second Targum, which is a more liberal paraphrase 
of the Pentateuch than the preceding, is usually called the 
Tarcum or THE Pseupo-JonaTHAN, being ascribed by many 
to Jonathan Ben Uzziel, who wrote the much esteemed para- 

hrase on the prophets. But the difference in the style and 

iction of this Targum, which is very impure, as well as in 
the method of paraphrasing adopted in it, clearly proves that 
it could not have been written by Jonathan Ben Uzziel, who 
indeed sometimes indulges in allegories, and has introduced 
a few barbarisms; but this Targum on the law abounds with 
the most idle Jewish legends that can well be conceived: 
which, together with the barbarous and foreign words it 
contains, render it of very little utility. From its mention- 
ing the six parts of the Yalmud (on Exod. xxvi. 9.), which 
compilation was not written till two centuries after the birth 
of Christ ;—Constantinople (on Num. xxiv. 19.), which city 
was always called Byzantium until it received its name from 
Constantine the Great, in the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury ; the Lombards (on Num. xxiv. 24.), whose first irrup- 
tion into Italy did not take place until the year 570; and the 
Turks (on Gen. x. 2.), who did not become conspicuous till 
the middle of the sixth century,—learned_men are unani- 
mously of opinion that this Targum of the Pseudo-Jonathan 
could not have been written before the seventh, or even the 
eighth century. It was probably compiled from older inter- 

retations. This Chaldee paraphrase was translated into 

atin by Anthony Ralph de Chevalier, an eminent French 
Protestant divine, in the sixteenth century. 

Il. The JerusaLem Tareum, which ats paraphrases the 
five books of Moses, derives its name from the dialect in 
which it is composed. It is by no means a connected para- 
phrase, sometimes omitting whole verses, or even chapters 5 
at other times explaining only a single word of a verse, of 
which it sometimes gives a twofold interpretation; and, at 
others, Hebrew words are inserted without any explanation 
whatever. In many respects it corresponds with the para- 
pire of the acto, Jenulbar whose legendary tales are 

ere frequently repeated, abridged, or expanded. From the 
impurity of its style, and the number of Greek, Latin, and 
Persian words which it contains, Bishop Walton, Carpzov, 
Wolfius, and many other eminent philologers, are of opinion, 
that it is a compilation by several authors, and consists of 
extracts and collections. From these internal evidences, the 
commencement of the seventh century has been assigned as 
its probable date; but it is more likely not to have been writ- 
ten before the eighth or perhaps the ninth century. This 
Targum was also translated into Latin by Chevalier and by 
Francis Taylor. i 

IV. The Tarcum or Jonatuan Ben Uzziet.—According 
to the talmudical traditions, the author of this pate was 
chief of the eighty distinguished scholars of Rabbi Hillel 
the elder, and a fellow-disciple of Simeon the Just, who bore 
the infant Messiah in his arms: consequently he would be 
nearly contemporary with Onkelos. olfius,? however, 
adopis the opinion of Dr. Prideaux, that he flourished a short 
time before the birth of Christ, and compiled the work which 
bears his name, from more ancient Tar. s, that had been 

reserved to his time by oral tradition. From the silence of 

rigen and Jerome concerning this bin! Siu of which they 
could not but have availed themselves if it had really existed 
in their time, and also from its being cited in the ‘Talmud, 
both Bauer and Jahn date it much later than is generally ad- 
mitted : the former, indeed, is of opinion, that its true date 
cannot be ascertained; and the latter, from the inequalities 
uf style and method observable in it, considers 1t as a com- 

ilation from the interpretations of several learned men, made 
about the close of the third or fourth century. This para- 

hrase treats on the Prophets, that is (according to the Jew- 
ish classification of the sacred writings), on the books of 
Joshua, Judges, 1 & 2 Sam. 1 & 2 Kings, who are termed the 
former prophets ; and on Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the 
twelve minor prophets, who are designated as the /atter pro- 
phets. Though the style of this Targum 1s not so pure and 
elegant as that of Onkelos, yet it is not disfigured by those 
legendary tales and numerous foreign and barbarous words 


which abound in the latter Targums. Both the lanovage 
and method of interpretation, however, are irregular: in the 
exposition of the former prophets, the text is more closely 
rendered than in that on the latter, which is less accurate, as 
well as more paraphrastical, and ipterspersed with some tra 
ditions and fabulous legends. In‘order to attach the greater 
authority to the Targum of Jonathan Ben Uzziel, the Jews, 
not satisfied with making him contemporary with the pro- 
pits Malachi, Zachariah, and Haggai, one. asserting that 

e received it from their lips, have related, that while Jona- 
than was composing his paraphrase, there was an earthquake 
for forty leagues around him ; and that if any bird happened 
to pass over him, or a fly alighted on his paper wile wri- 
ting, they were ted ails consumed by fire from heaven, 
without any inary being sustained either by his person or 
his paper!! ‘The whole of this Targum was orate into 
Latin by Alfonzo de Zamora, Andrea de Leon, and Conrad 
Pellican; and the paraphrase on the twelve minor prophets, 
by Immanuel Tremellius. : 

V. The Tarcum on tus Cetusim, Hacrocrapna, or Holy 
Writings, is ascribed by some Jewish writers to Raf Jose, or 
Rabbi Joseph, surnamed the one-eyed or blind, who is said 
to have been at the head of the academy at Sora, in the third 
century; though others affirm that its author is unknown. 
The style is barbarous, impure, and very unequal, interspersed 
with numerous digressions and legendary narratives: on 
which account the younger Buxtorf, and after him Bauer 
and Jahn, are of opinion that the whole is a compilation of 
later times; and this sentiment appears to be the most cor- 
rect. Dr. Prideaux characterizes its language as the most 
corrupt Chaldee of the Jerusalem dialect. The translators of 
the preceding Targum, together with Arias Montanus, have 
given a Latin version of this Targum. 

VI. The Tarcum on tHe Mecitiorts, or five books of 
Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs, Lamentations of Jeremiah, 
Ruth, and Esther, is evidently a compilation by several per- 
sons: the barbarism of its style, numerous digressions, and 
idle legends which are inserted, all concur to prove it to be 
of late date, and certainly not earlier than the sixth century. 
The paraphrase on the book of Ruth and the Lamentations 
of Jeremiah is the best executed portion: Ecclesiastes is 
more freely paraphrased ; but the text of the Song of Solo- 
mon is absolutely lost amidst the diffuse circumscription of its 
author, and his dull glosses and fabulous additions. 

VII. VIL. IX. The Tures Tarcums on THE Book or 
Estuer.—This book has always been held in the highest 
estimation by the Jews; which circumstance induced them 
to translate it repeatedly into the Chaldee dialect. Three 

araphrases on it have been printed: one in the Antwerp 

olyglott, which is much shorter and contains fewer digres- 
sions than the others; another in Bishop Walton’s Polyglott 
which is more diffuse, and comprises more numerous Jewish 
fables and traditions ; and a third, of which a Latin version 
was published by Francis Taylor; and which, according to 
Carpzov, is more stupid and diffuse than either of the pre- 
ceding. They are all three of very late date. : 

X. A Tarcum-on THE Booxs or Curonicies, which for a 
long time was unknown both to Jews and Christians, was 
discovered in the library at Erfurt, belonging to the ministers 
of the Augsburg confession, by Matthias Frederick Beck ; 
who published it in 1680, 3, 4, in two quarto volumes. 
Another edition was published at Amsterdam by the learned 
David Wilkins (1715, 4to.), from _a manuscript in the uni- 
versity library at Cambridge. It is more complete than 
Beck’s edition, and supplies many of its deficiences. This 
Targum, however, is of very little value; like all the other 
Chaldee paraphrases, it blends legendary tales with the nar- 
rative, and introduces numerous Greek words, such as 
OAC, TOOIS Lh, chp HCV s &e. é 

XI. Of all the Chaldee paraphrases above noticed, the 
Targums of Onkelos and Jonathan Ben Uzziel are most 
highly valued by the Jews, who implicitly receive their ex- 
positions of doubtful passages. Shickhard, Mayer, Helvi- 
cus, Leusden, Hottinger, and Dr. Prideaux, have conjectured 
that some Chaldee Targum was in use in the synagogue 
where our Lord read Isa. Ixi. 1,2. (Luke iv. 17—19.); and 
that he quoted Psal. xxii. 1. when on the cross (Matt. xvii. 
46.), not out of the Hebrew text, but out of a Chaldee para- 
phrase. But there does not appear to be sufficient ground 
for this hypothesis: for as the Chaldee or East Aramean 
dialect was spoken at Jerusalem, it is at least as probable 
that Jesus Christ interpreted the Hebrew into the vernacular 
dialect in the first instance, as that he should have read from 
















































t The fullest information, concerning the Targum of Onkelos, is to be 
found in the. disquisition. of G. B. Winer, entitled De Onkeloso, ejusque 
Paraphrasi Chaldaica Dissertatio, 4to. Lipsiz, 1820. 
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a Targum; aud, when on the cross, d 
that Pe shoald speak in the same language, rather than in the 
Biblical Hebrew; which, we have already seen, was culti- 
vated and studied by the priests and Levites as a learned 
language. The Targum of Rabb Joseph the Blind, in which 
the words cited by our Lord are to be found, is so long 
posterior tc the time of hiS crucifixion, that it cannot be re- 
ceived as evidence. So numerous, indeed, are the varia- 
tions, and so arbitrary are the alterations occurring in. the 
manuscripts of the Chaldee paraphrases, that Dr. Kennicoit 
has clearly proved them to have been designedly altered in 
compliment to the previously corrupted copies of the Hebrew 
text; or, in other words, that “ alterations have been 
made wilfully in the Chaldee paraphrase to render that para- 
phrase, in some places, more conformable to the words of 
the Hebrew text, where those Hebrew words are supposed 
to be right, but had themselves been corrupted.””! But not- 
withstanding all their deficiencies and interpolations, the 
Targums, especially those of Onkelos and Jonathan, are of 
considerable importance in the interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures, not only as they supply the meanings of words or 
hrases occurring but once in the Old Testament, but also 
ecause they reflect considerable light on the Jewish rites, 
ceremonies, laws, customs, usages, &c. mentioned or alluded 
to in both Testaments. But it is in establishing the genuine 
meaning of particular prophecies relative to the Messiah, in 
opposition to the false explications of the Jews and Anti- 
trinitarians, that these 'Targums are pre-eminently useful. 
Bishop Walton, Dr. Prideaux, Pfeiffer, Carpzov, and Ram- 
bach, have illustrated this remark by numerous examples. 
Bishop Patrick, and Drs. Gill and Clarke, in their respective 
Commentaries on the Bible, have inserted many valuable 
elucidations from the Chaldee paraphrasts. Leusden recom- 
mends that no one should attempt to read their writings, nor 
indeed to learn the Chaldee dialect, who is not previously 
well-grounded in Hebrew: he advises the Chaldee text of 
Daniel and Ezra to be first read either with his own Chaldee 
Manual, or with Buxtorf’s Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon; 
after which the Targums of Onkelos and Jonathan may be 
rused, with the help of Buxtorf’s Chaldee and_ Syriac 
exicon, and of De Lara’s work, De Convenientia Vocabulo- 
rum Rabbinicorum cum Grecis et quibusdam alis linguis 
Europexis. Amstelodami, 1648, 4to.2 Those, who may be 
able to procure it, may more advantageously study Mr. 
Riggs’s Manual of the Chaldee Language. Boston, (Massa- 
chusetts), 1832. 8vo. 


it was perfectly natural 


§2. ON THE ANCIENT GREEK VERSIONS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


I. The Serruacint;—l. History of it ;—2. A critical ac- 
count of its execution ;—3. What manuscripts were used 
by its authors ;—4. Account of the biblical labours of 
Origen ;—5. Notice of the recensions or editions of Eu- 
sebius and Pamphilus, of Lucian, and of Hesychius s— 
6. Peculiar importance of the Septuagint Version in the 
criticism and interpretation of the New Testament.—Il. Ac- 
count of other Greek versions of the Old Testament ; 
—1. Version of Aquiza;—2. Of Tuxovorion ;—3, O 
Sxymmacnus ;—4, 5, 6. Anonymous versions.—IIl. Refer- 
ences in ancient manuscripts to other versions. 


I. Amone the Greek versions of the Old Testament, the 
ALEXANDRIAN or SEPTUAGINT, as it is generally termed, is 
the most ancient and valuable; and was held in so much 
esteem both by the Jews and by the first Christians, as to 
be constantly read in the synagogues and churches. Hence 
it is uniformly cited by the early fathers, whether Greek or 
Latin, and from this version all the translations into other 
languages, which were anciently approved by the Christian 
church, were executed (with the exception of the S iac), 
as the Arabic, Armenian, Ethiopic, Gothic, and Old Italic 
or the Latin Version in use before the time of Jerome; and 
to this day the Septuagint is exclusively read in the Greek 
and most other Oriental churches.3 This version has derived 


1 Dr. Kennicott’s Second Dissertation, pp. 167—193. 

2 See a notice of the principal editions of the Chaldee Paraphrases in the 
BrsiiocRAPHicaL APPENDIX to Vou. II. Parr I. Cuap. I. Secr. V. § 1. 
* 8 Walton, Prol. c. ix. (pp. 333—469.) ; from which, and from the following 
authorities, our account of the Septuagint is derived, viz. Bauer, Critica 
Sacra, pp. 243273. who has chiefly followed Hody’s book, hereafter no- 
ticed, in the history of the Septuagint version: Dr. Prideaux, Connection, 
fart ii. book i. sub anno 277. (vol. ii, pp. 27—49.) ; Masch’s Preface to part 
li. of his edition of Le Long’s Bibliotheca Sacra, in which the history of the 
Septuagint version is minutely examined ; Morus, in Ernesti, vol. ii. pp. 
&0—81. 101—119. ; Carpzov, Critica Sacra, pp. 481—551.; Masch and Boer- 
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its name either from the Jewish account of seventy-two per- 
sons having been employed to make it, or from its having re- 
ceived the approbation of the Sanhedrin, or great council of 
the Jews, which consisted of seventy, or, more correctly, of 
seventy-two persons.—Much uncertainty, however, has pre- 
vailed concerning the real history of this ancient version ; 
and while some have strenuously advocated its miraculous 
and divine origin, other eminent philologists have laboured 
to ple that it must have been executed by several persons 
and at different times. ¢ 

1. According to one account, Ptolemy Philadelphus, ae 
of Egypt, caused this translation to be made for the use o 
the library which he had founded at Alexandria, at the re- 
quest and with the advice of the celebrated Demetrius Pha- 
lereus, his principal librarian. For this purpose it is reported 
that he sent Aristeas and Andreas, two distinguished officers 
of his court, to Jerusalem, on an embassy to Eleazar, then 
high-priest of the Jews, to request of the latter a copy of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, and that there might also be sent to him 
seventy-two persons (six chosen out of each of the twelve 
tribes), who were equally well skilled in the Hebrew and 
Greek languages. These learned men were accordingly 
shut up in the island of Pharos: where, havin gomed: in 
the translation of each period after a mutual conference, De- 
metrius wrote down their version as they dictated it to him; 
and thus, in the space of seventy-two days, the whole was 
accomplished. This relation is derived from a letter ascribed 
to Aristeas himself, the authenticity of which has been 
greatly disputed. If, as there is every reason to believe is 
the case, this piece is a forgery, it was made at a very early 
pea for it was in existence in the time of Josephus, who 

as made use of it in his Jewish Antiquities. The veracity 
of Aristeas’s narrative was not questioned until the seven- 
teenth or eighteenth century : at which time, indeed, biblical 
criticism was, comparatively, in its infancy. Vives, Sea 
liger,> Van Dale,® Dr. Prideaux, and, above all, Dr. Hody,? 
were the principal writers in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries who attacked the genuineness of the pretended 
narrative of Aristeas; and though it was ably vindicated by 
Bishop Walton,’ Isaac Vossius,? Whiston,!0 Brett,’ and 
other modern writers, the majority of the learned in our own 
time are fully agreed in considering it as fictitious. 

Philo, the Jew, who also notices the Septuagint version, 
was ignorant of most of the circumstances narrated by Aris- 
teas; but he relates others which appear not less extraordi- 
nary. According to him, Ptolemy Philadelphus sent to 
Palestine for some learned Jews, whose number he does not 
specify : and these going over to the island of Pharos, there 
executed so many distinct versions, all of which so exactly 
and uniformly agreed in sense, phrases, and words, as proved 
them to have been not common interpreters ; but men pro- 
phetically inspired and divinely directed, who had eve 
word dictated to them by the Spirit of God throughout the 
entire translation. He adds that an annual festival was cele- 
brated by the Alexandrian Jews in the Isle of Pharos, where 
the version was made, until his time, to preserve the memory 
of it, and to thank God for so great a benefit.12 

Justin Martyr, who flourished in the middle of the second 
century, about one hundred years after Philo, relates!’ a simi- 
lar story, with the addition of the seventy interpreters being 
shut : each in his own separate cell (which had been 
erected for that purpose by order of Ptolemy Philadelphus) ; 
and that here they composed so many distinct versions, 
word for word, in the very same expressions, to the great 
admiration of the king; who, not doubting that this version 
was divinely inspired, loaded the interpreters with honoars, 


ner’s edition of Le Long’s Bibliotheca Sacra, part ii. vol. ii. pp. 216—220, 

3—304, ; Thomas, Introductio in Hermenenticam Sacrum wiiteniee Tes. 
tamenti, pp. 228—253. ; Harles, Brevior Notitia Litterature Greece, pp. 638 
—643. ; and Renouard, Annales de l’Imprimerie des Aldes, tom. 1. p. 140 
See also Origenis Hexapla, a Montfaucon, tom. i. Prelim. Diss. pp. 17—85, 
A full account of the manuscripts and editions of the Greek Scriptures is 
given in the preface to vol. i. of the edition of the Septuagint commenced 
by we ie Rev. Dr. Holmes, of which an account is given in the Appendix ~ 
o Vol. II. 

4 Ina note on Augustine de Civitate Dei, lib. viii. c. 42. 

+ Ina note on Eusebius’s Chronicle, no. mpcoxxxty. 

6 Dissertatio super Aristea, de txx interpretibus, &c. Amst. 1705, 4to. 

7 De Bibliorum Grecorum Textibus, ersionibus Grecis, et Latina 
Vulgata, libri iv. cui premittitur Aristez Historia, folio, Oxon. 1705. 


8 Prol. c. ix. §3--10. pp. ; 
9 ve se pa Bee Com. naa 4to. 
10 In the Appendix to his work on “The Literal Accompli 
ture Prophecies: g ee 1724. 8vo. Rape 
11 Dissertation on the Septuagint, in Bishop W: 3 O H m 
logical Tracts, vol. iii. p.20. et seq.’ Pe eons 


12 De Vita Mosis, lib. ii. 48 Cohort. ad Gentes. 
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and dismissed them to their own country, with magnificent 
presents. The-good father adds, that the ruins of these cells 
were visible in his time. But this narrative of Justin’s is 
directly at variance with several circumstances recorded by 
Aristeas; such, for instance, as the previous conference or 
deliberation of the translators, and, above all, the very im- 

ortant pomt of the version being dictated to Demetrius Pha- 
ereus. Epiphanius, a writer of the fourth century, attempts 
to harmonize all these accounts by shutting up the translators 
two and two, in thirty-six eells, where they might consider 
or deliberate, and by stationing a copyist in each cell, to 
whom the translators dictated their labours : the result of all 
which was the production of thirty-six inspired versions, 
agreeing most uniformly together. 

It is not a little remarkable that the Samaritans have tradi- 
tions in favour of their version of the Pentateuc> squally 
extravagant with those preserved by the Jews. In the Sa- 
maritan Chronicle of Abul Phatach, which was compiled in 
the fourteenth century from ancient and modern authors both 
Hebrew and Arabic, there is a story to the following effect :— 
That Ptolemy Philadelphus, in the tenth year of his reign, 
directed his attention to the difference subsisting between the 
Samaritans and Jews concerning the law ; the former receiving 
only the Pentateuch, and rejecting every other work ascribe 
to the prophets by the Jews. In order to determine this differ- 
ence, 2 commanded the two nations to send deputies to 
Alexandria. ‘The Jews intrusted this mission to Osar, the 
Samaritans to 2aron, to whom several other associates were 
added. Separate apartments, ina particular quarter of Alex- 
andria, were assigned to each of these strangers ; who were 
prohibited from having any personal intercourse, and each of 
them had a Greek scribe to write his version. Thus were 
the law and other Scriptures translated by the Samaritans ; 
whose version being most carefully examined, the king was 
convinced that their text was more complete than that of the 
Jews. Such is the narrative of Abul Phatach, divested how- 
ever of numerous marvellous circumstances, with which ithas 
been decorated by the Samaritans; who are not surpassed 
even by the Jews in their partiality for idle legends.. ; 

A fact, buried under such a mass of fables as the translation 
of the Septuagint has been by the historians who have pre- 
tended to record it, necessarily loses all its historical charac- 
ter, which indeed we are fully justified in disregarding alto- 
gether. Although there is no doubt but that some truth is 
concealed under this load of fables, yet it is by no means an 
easy task to discern the truth from what is false : the follow- 
ing, however, is the result of our researches concerning this 
celebrated version :— i 

It is probable that the seventy interpreters, as they are 
called, executed their version of the Pentateuch during the 
joint reigns of Ptolemy Lagus, and his son Philadelphus. 

he Pseudo-Aristeas, Josephus, Philo, and many other writ- 
ers, whom it were tedious to enumerate, relate that this ver- 
sion was made during the reign of Ptolemy IT. or Philadel- 
hus: Joseph Ben Gorion, however, among the rabbins, 
“heodoret, and many other Christian writers, refer its date to 
the time of Ptolemy Lagus. Now these two traditions can 
be reconciled only by supposing the version to have been per- 
formed during the two years when Ptolemy Philadelphus 
shared the throne with his father ; which date coincides with 
the third and fourth years of the hundred and twenty-third 
olympiad, that is, about the years 286 and 285 before the 
vulgar Christian era. Further, this version was made neither 
by the command of Ptolemy, nor at the request nor under the 
superintendence of Demetrius Phalereus; but was voluntaril 
undertaken by the Jews for the use of their countrymen. It 
is well known, that, at the period above noticed, there was a 
sreat multitude of Jews settled in Egypt, particularly at 
lexandria: these, being most strictly observant of the reli- 
ous institutions and usages of their forefathers, had their 
anhedrin, or grand council, composed of seventy or seventy- 
two members, and very numerous synagogues, In which the 
law was read to them on every Sabbath ; and as the bulk of 
the common people were no longer acquainted with biblical 
Hebrew (the Greek language alone being used in their ordi- 
nary intercourse), it became necessary to translate the Pen- 
tateuch into Greek for their use. This is a far more probable 
account of the origin of the Alexandrian version than the tra- 
ditions above stated. If this translation had been made by 
ublic authority, it would unquestionably have been per- 
‘ormed under the direction of the Sanhedrin ; who would have 
examined, and penans corrected it, if it had been the work 
of a single individual, previously to giving it the stamp of 
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their approbation, and introducing it into the synagogues. In 
either case the translation would, probably, be denominated 
the Septuagint, because the Sanhedrin was composed of 
seventy or seventy-two members. It is even possible that 
the Sanhedrin, in order to ascertain the fidelity of the work, 
might have sent to Palestine for some learned men, of whose 
assistance and advice they would have availed themselves in 
examining the version. This fact, if it could be proved (for 
it is offered as a mere conjecture), would account for the story 
of the king of Egypt’s sending an embassy to Jerusalem. 
There is, however, one circumstance which proves that, in 
executing this translation, the synagogues were originally in 
contemplation, viz. that all the ancient writers unanimousl 
concur in saying that the Pentateuch was first translated. 
The five books of Moses, indeed, were the only books readin 
the synagogues until the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, king 
of Syria; who having forbidden that practice in Palestine, 
the Jews evaded his commands by substituting for the Pen- 
tateuch the reading of the prophetic books. When, after-- 
wards, the Jews were delivered from the tyranny of the kings 
of Syria, they read the law and the opis alternately in 
their synagogues ; and the same custom was adopted by the 
Hellenistic or Grecizing Jews. 

2. But whatever was the real number of the authors of the 
version, their introduction of Coptic words, (such as cps, ayy 
peugev, &c.) as well as their rendering of ideas purely Hebrew 
altogether in the Egyptian manner, clearly prove that they 
were natives of Egypt. Thus they express the creation of 
the world, not by the proper Greek word KTIZI2, but by 
TENE15, a term employed by the philosophers of Alexan- 
dria to express the origin of the universe. The Hebrew 
word Thummim (Exod.’ xxviii. 30.), which signifies perfec- 
tions, they render AAHOEIA, truth.! The difference of style 
also indicates the version to have been the work not of one 
but of several translators, and to have been executed at dif- 
ferent times. ‘The best qualified and most able among them 
was the translator of the Pentateuch, who was evidently 
master of both Greek and Hebrew: he has for the most part 
religiously followed the Hebrew text, and has in various 
instances introduced the most suitable and best chosen ex- 
pressions. From the very close resemblance subsisting be- 
tween the text of the Greek version and the text of the Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch, Louis de Dieu, Selden, Whiston, Hassen- 
camp, and Bauer, are of opinion that the author of the Alexan- 
drian version made it from the Samaritan Pentateuch. And in 
proportion as these two correspond, the Greek differs from 
the Hebrew. This opinion is further supported by the de- 
clarations of Origen and Jerome, that the translator found 
the venerable name of Jehovah not in the letters in common 
use, but in very ancient characters ; and also by the fact that 
those consonants in the Septuagint are frequently confounded 
together, the shapes of which are similar in the Samaritan, 
but not in the Hebrew alphabet. ‘This hypothesis, however 
ingenious and plausible, is by no means determinate; and 
what militates most against it is, the inveterate enmity sub- 
sisting between the Jews and Samaritans, added to the con- 
stant and unvarying testimony of antiquity that the Greek 
version of the Pentateuch was executed by Jews. There is 
no other way by which to reconcile these conflicting opinions, 
than by supposing either that the manuscripts used by the 
Egyptian Jews approximated towards the letters and text of 
the Saaatan Pentateuch, or that the translators of the Sepe 
tuagint made use of manuscripts written in ancient charace 
ters,” 

Next to the Pentateuch, for ability and fidelity of execu 
tion, ranks the translation of the book of Proverbs, the author 
of which was well skilled in the two languages: Michaelis 
is of opinion that, of all the books of the Septuagint, the 
style of the Proverbs is the best, the translators having 
clothed the most ingenious wena in as neat and elegant 
language as was ever used by a Pythagorean sage, to express 
his philosophic maxims.’ The translator of the book of Job 


1 The reason of this appears from Diodorus Siculus, who informs us that 
the president of the Egyptian courts of justice wore round his neck a 
golden chain, at which was suspended an image set round with precious 
stones, which was called TRUTH, 6 zpoonyopevov, Adnfesay lib. i. c. 75. tom. 
i. pp. 225. (edit. Bipont.) Bauer, (Crit. Sacr. pp. 244, 245.), and Morus 
(Acroases in Ernesti, tom. ii. pp. 67—81.), have given several examples, 
proving from internal evidence-that the authors of the Septuagint version 
were Egyptian. i he ‘ 

2 The value of the Greek version of the Pentateuch, for criticism and in- 
terpretation, is minutely investigated by Dr. Toepler, in his. Dissertation 
De Fentsieuey Interpretationis Alexandrine. Indole, Halis Saxonum, 
1830, 8vo. : 

3 Michaelis, Introd. to New Test, vol. i. p. 113, 
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being acquainted with the Greek poets, his style is more 
elegant and studied; but he was not sufficiently master of the 
Hebrew language and literature, and consequently his version 
1s very often erroneous. Many of the historical passages are 
interpolated; and in the poetical parts there are several pas- 
sages wanting: Jerome, in his preface to the book of Job, 
specifies as many as seventy or eighty verses. : These omis- 
slons were supplied by Origen from Theodotion’s translation. 
The book of Joshua could not have been translated till up- 
wards of twenty years after the death of Ptolemy Lagus:: for, 
in chapter viii. verse 18., the translator has introduced the 
word yao0c, a word of Gallic origin, denoting a short dart or 
javelin peculiar to the Gauls, who made an irruption into 

reece in the third year of the 125th olympiad, or B. c. 278. ; 
and it was not until some time after that event that the 
Egyptian kings took Gallic mercenaries into their pay and 
service. 

During the reign of Ptolemy Philometer, the book of 
Esther, together with the Psalms and Prophets, was _trans- 
lated. The subscription annexed to the version of Esther 
expressly states it to have been finished on the fourth year 
of that sovereign’s reign, or about the year 177 before the 
Christian era: the Psalms and Prophets, in all probability, 
were translated still later, because the Jews did not begin to 
read them in their synagogues till about the year 170 before 
Christ. The Psalms and Prophets were translated by men 
every way unequal to the task : Jeremiah is the best executed 
among the Prophets ; and next to this the books of Amos and 
Ezekiel are placed : the important prophecies of Isaiah were 
translated, according to Bishop Lewth, upwards of one hun- 
dred years after the Pentateuch, and by a person by no means 
adequate to the undertaking ; there being hardly any book of 
the Old Testament so ill rendered in the Septuagint as this 
of Isaiah, which (together with other parts of the Greek 
version) has come down to us in a bad condition, incorrect, 
and with frequent omissions and interpolations: and so very 
erroneous was the version of Daniel, that it was totally re- 
jected by the ancient church, and Theodotion’s translation 
was substituted for it. The Septuagint version of Daniel, 
which for a long time was supposed to have been lost, was 
discovered and published at Rome in 1772, from which. it 
appears that its author had but an imperfect knowledge of 
the Hebrew language. 

No date has been assigned for the translation of the books 
of Judges, Ruth, Samuel, and Kings, which appear to have 
been executed by one and the same anthor; who, though he 
does not make use of so many Hebraisms as the translators 
of the other books, is yet not without his peculiarities. 

3. Before we conclude the history of the Septuagint ver- 
sion, it may not be irrelevant briefly to notice a question 
which has greatly exercised the ingenuity of biblical philolo- 
gers, viz. from what Manuscripts did the seventy interpreters 
execute their translation? Professor Tyschen! has offered an 
hypothesis that they did not translate the Hebrew Old Testa- 
ment into Greek, but that it was transcribed in Hebrweo-Greek 
characters, and that from this transcript their version was 
made: this hypothesis has been examined by several German 
critics, and by none with more acumen than by Dathe, in the 
preface to his Latin version of the minor prophets ;2 but as 
the arguments are not of a nature to admit of abridgment, 
this notice may perhaps suffice. The late eminently learned 
Bishop Horsley doubts whether the manuscripts from which 
the Septuagint version was made would (if now extant) be 
entitled to the same degree of credit as our modern Hebrew 
text, notwithstanding their comparatively high antiquity. 
“‘ There is,” he observes, ‘ certainly much reason to be ieve, 
that after the destruction of the temple by Nebuchadnezzar, 
perhaps from a somewhat earlier period, the Hebrew text 
was in a much worse state of corruption in the copies which 
were in private hands, than it has ever been since the revi- 
sion of the sacred books by Ezra. These inaccurate copies 
would be multiplied during the whole period of the captivity, 
and widely scattered in Assyria, Persia, and Egypt; in short, 
through all the regions of the dispersion. The text, as revised 
by Ezra, was certainly of much higher credit than any of 
these copies, notwithstanding their greater antiquity. His 
edition succeeded, as it were, to the privileges of an autograph 
(the autographs of the inspired writers themselves inne 
totally lost), and was henceforth to be considered as the only 


t Tentamen de variis Codicum Hebraicorum Vet: Test, ; scat 
Rostock, 1772 Svo. pp, 48-64, 81121, at, MSS. Generitus 
2 Published at Halle, in 1790, in 8vo. 
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source of autherttic text : insomuch that the comparative merit 
of any text now extant will depend upon the probable degree 
of its approximation to, or distance from, the Esdrine edition. 
Nay, if the translation of the Lxx. was made from some of 
those old manuscripts which the dispersed Jews had carried 
into Egypt, or from any other of those unauthenticated copies 
(which is the prevailing tradition among the Jews, and is 
very probable, at least it cannot be sie’) it will be likely 
that the faultiest manuscript now extant differs less from the 
genuine Esdrine text than those more ancient, which the 
version of the Lxx. represents. But, much as this considera- 
tion lowers the credit of the ixx. separately, for any various 
reading, it adds great weight to the consent of the xxx. with 
later versions, and greater still to the consent of the old ver- 
sions with manuscripts of the Hebrew, which still survive. 
And, as it is certainly possible that a true reading may be 
preserved in one solitary manuscript, it will follow, that a 
true reading may be preserved in one version : for the manu- 
script which contained the true reading at the time when the 
version was made, may have perished since; so that no evi- 
dence of the reading shall now remain, but the version.’?3 

The Septuagint version, though originally made for the 
use of the Egyptian Jews, gradually acquired the highest 
authority among the Jews of Palestine, who were acquainted 
with the Greek language, and subsequently also amon 
Christians : it appears, indeed, that the legend above confuted, « 
of the translators having been divinely inspired, was invented 
in order that the Lxx. might be held in the greater estimation. 
Philo the Jew, a native of Egypt, has evidently followed it 
in his allegorical expositions cf the Mosaic law; and, though 
Dr. Hody was of opinion that J a etd who was a native 
of Palestine, corroborated his work on Jewish Antiquities 
from the Hebrew text, yet Salmasius, Bochart, Bauer, and 
others, have shown that he has adhered to the Septuagint 
throughout that work. How extensively this version was 
in use among the Jews, appears from the solemn sanction 
given to it by the inspired writers of the New Testament, 
who have in very many Bari quoted the Greek version 
of the Old 'Testament.4 Their example was followed by the 
earlier fathers and doctors of the church, who, with the 
exception of Origen and Jerome, were unacquainted with 
Hebrew: notwithstanding their zeal for the word of God, 
they did not exert themselves to learn the original language 
of the sacred writings, but acquiesced in the Greate represen- 
tation of them; judging it, no doubt, to be fully sufficient 
for all the purposes of their pious labours. “The Greek 
Scriptures were the only Scriptures known to or valued by 
the Greeks. This was the text commented by Chrysostom 
and. Theodoret; it was this which: furnished topics to Atha- 
nasius, Nazianzen, and Basil. From this fountain the stream 
was derived to the Latin church, first, by the Italic or Vul- 
gate translation of the Scriptures, which was made from the 

eptuagint, and not from the Hebrew ; and, secondly, by the 

study of the Greek fathers. It was by this borrowed light, 
that the Latin fathers illuminated the western hemisphere ; 
and, when the age of Cyprian, Ambrose, Augustine, and 
Gregory successively passed away, this was the light put 
into the hands of the next dynasty of theologists, the school- 
men, who carried on the work of theological disquisition by 
the aid of this luminary, and none other. So that, either in 
Greek or in Latin, it was still the Septuagint Scriptures that 
were read, explained, and quoted as aut ority, for a period 
of fifteen hundred years.”5 

The Septuagint version retained its authority, even with 
the rulers of the Jewish synagogue, until the commencement 
of the first century after Christ: when the Jews, being unable 
to resist the arguments from prophecy which were urged 
against them by the Christians, in order to deprive them of 
the benefit of that authority, began to deny that it agreed 
with the Hebrew text. Further to discredit the character 
of the Septuagint, the Jews instituted a solemn fast, on the 
8th day oF the month Thebet (December), to execrate the 
memory of its having been made. Not satisfied with this 
measure, we are assured by Justin Martyr, who lived in the 
former part of the second century, that they proceeded to 
expunge several passages out of the Septuagint; and aban- 
doning this, adopted the version of Aquila, a proselyte Jew 


ane Horsley’s Translation of Hosea, Pref. PP. xxxvi. xxxvii. 2d 
edit. 


4 On the quotations from the Old Testament inthe New, see Chapter IV. 
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of Sinope, a city of Pontus;! this is the translation mentioned 
in the Talmud, and not the Septuagint, with which it has 
been confounded.? 

4. The great use, however, which had been made by the 
Jews previously to their rejection of the Septuagint, and the 
constant use of it by the Christians, would naturally cause a 
multiplication of copies; in which numerous errors became 
introduced, in the course of time, from the negligence or in- 
accuracy of transcribers, and from glosses or marginal notes, 
which had been added for the explanation of difficult words, 
being suffered to creep into the text. In order to remedy this 

owing evil, OrtcEN, in the early part of the third century, 
undertook the laborious task of collating the Greek text then 
in use with the original Hebrew and with other Greek transla- 
tions then extant, and from the whole to produce a new recen- 
sion or revisal. Twenty-eight years were devoted to the 
preparation of this arduous work, in the course of which he 
collected manuscripts from every possible quarter, aided (it 
is said) by the eprops liberality of Ambrose, an opulent 
man, whom he had converted from the Valentinian heresy, 
and with the assistance of seven copyists and several persons 
skilled in caligraphy, or the art of beautiful writing. Origen 
commenced his labour at Cesarea, a. D. 2315 and, it appears, 
finished his Polyglott at Tyre, but in what year is not pre- 
eisely known. 

This noble critical work is designated by various names 
among ancient writers; as Tefrapla, Hewapla, Octapla, and 
Enneapla. 

The Tetrapla contained the four Greek versions of Aquila, 
Symmachus, the Septuagint, and Theodotion, disposed in four 
columns :3 to these he added two columns more, containin 
the Hebrew text in its original characters, and also in Gree 
letters ; these six columns, according to Epiphanius, formed 
the Hexapla. Having subsequently discovered two other 
Greek versions of some parts of the Scriptures, usually called 
the fifth and sixth, he added them to the preceding, inserting 
them in their respective places, and thus composed. the Octa- 
pla; and a separate translation of the Psalms, usually called 
the seventh version, being afterwards added, the entire work 
has by some been jeanen the Enneapla. This appellation, 
however, was never generally adopted. But, as the two edi- 
tions made by Origen Ace bore the name of the Tetra- 
pla and Hexapla, Dr rabe thinks that they were thus called, 
not from the number of the columns, but of the versions, 
which were six, the seventh containing the Psalms only.4 
Bauer, after Montfaucon, is of opinion, that Origen edited 
only the Tetrapla and Hexapla; and this appears to be the 
real fact. The following specimens from Montfaucon will 
gonvey an idea of the construction of these two laborious 
works :5-— 


TETRAPLA. 
Gen. i. 1. 






' SYMMAXOS, of 0. ®EOAOTION, 
Ev pm extsoev| Ev upx%n erosyorev| Ev wpyn extsoev 6 
§ Seog Tov ovpavoy & Seog Tov ovpavov| Seog Tov oupavoy 
KOE THY YY. KGL THY YUV. KOE THY WHY. 


Ev Kegon ts Eat ib 
crv 6 560g Tuy TOV 
Oupavoy rab ruv THY 
ny. 


In this specimen the version of Aquila holds the’ first 
lace,.as being most literal; the second 1s occupied by that 
of Symmachus, as rendering ad sensum rather than ad lite- 
am’; the third by the Septuagint, and the fourth by Theodo- 
tion’s translation. 


1 On this subject the reader is referred to Dr. Owen’s Inquiry into the 
nresent State cf the Septuagint Version, pp. 29—87, (8vo. London, 1769.) In 
pp. 126-138. he has proved the falsification of the Septuagint, from the ver- 
sions of Aqusa and Symmachus. 

A /oteaiies Connection, vol. ii. p. 50. Lightfoot’s Works, vol. ii. pp. 
, 807. 

3’ The late Rev. Dr. Holmes, who commenced the splendid edition of 
the Septuagint noticed in the Bibliographical Appendix to the second volume, 
was of opinion that the first column of the Tetrapla contained the Ko«vy, or 
Septuagint text commonly in use, collated with Hebrew manuscripts by 
Origen, and that t he other three columns were occupied by the versions 
of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theorotion. 

4 Dr. Holmes thinks that the text of the Septuagint in the Hexapla was 
not the Ko+vy as then in use, but as corrected in the Tetrapla, and perhaps 
i.aproved by further collations. 

* Origenis Hexapla, Prel- Diss, tom. i. p. 16. 
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The original Hebrew being considered as the basis of the 
whole ene the proximity of each translation to the text, in 
point of closeness and fidelity, determined its yank in the 
order of the columns: thus Aquila’s version, being the most 
faithful, is placed next to the sacred text; that of Symma- 
chus occupies the fourth column; the Septuagint, the fifth ; 
and Theodotion’s, the sixth. The other three anonymous 
translations, not containing the entire books of the Old Tes- 
tament, were placed in the last three columns of the ENNNE- 
aPLA, according to the order of time in which they were 
discovered by Origen. Where the same words occurred in 
all the other Greek versions, without being particularly spe- 
cified, Origen designated them by A or AO, Acumot, the rest 5 
—or Tf, or the three, denoted Aquila, Symmachus, and Theo- 
dotion;—O: A, or the four, signified Aquila, Symmachus, 
the Septuagint, and Theodotion; and I, Havre, all the in- 
ee : ; 

he object of Origen being to correct the differences found 
in the then existing copies of the Old Testament, he care- 
fully noted the alterations made b him; and for the infor- 
mation of those who might consult his works, he made use 
of the following marks: 
(1.) Where any passages appeared in the Septuagint, that 
were not found in the Hebrew, he designated them by an 
obelus -- with two bold points : also annexed. This mark 
was also used to denote words not extant in the Hebrew, 
but added by the Septuagint translators, either for the sake 
of elegance, or for the purpose of illustrating the sense. 

2.) To passages wanting in the copies of the Septuagint, 
and supplied by himself from the other Greek versions, he 
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rofixed an asterisk -X- with two bold points : also annexed, 
in order that his additions might be immediately perceived. 
These supplementary passages, we are informed by Jerome, 
were for the most part taken from Theodotion’s translation ; 
not unfrequently from that of Aquila; sometimes, though 
rarely, from the version of Symmachus; and sometimes 
from two or three together. but, in every case, the initial 
letter of each translator’s name was placed immediately after 
the asterisk, to indicate the source whence such supplement- 
ary passage was taken. And in lieu of the very erroneous 
Septuagint version of Daniel, Theodotion’s translation of 
that book was inserted entire. a 

(3.) Further, not only the passages wanting In the Sep- 
tuagint were supplied by Origen with the asterisks, as 
above noticed, but also where that version does not appear 
accurately to express the Hebrew original, having noted the 
former reading with an obelus, +, he added the correct ren- 
dering from one of the other translators, with an asterisk 
subjoined. Concerning the shape and uses of the lemniscus 
and hypolemniscus, two other marks used by Origen, there 
is so great a difference of opinion among learned men, that 
it is difficult to determine what they were.! Dr. Owen, after 
Montfaucon, supposes them to have been marks of better and 
more accurate renderings. 

In the Pentateuch, Origen compared the Samaritan text 
with the Hebrew as received by the Jews, and noted their 
differences. To each of the translations inserted in his 
‘Hexapla was prefixed an account of the author; each had 
its separate prolegomena; and the ample margins were filled 
with notes. A few fragments of these prolegomena and 
marginal annotations have been preserved; but nothing re- 
mains of his history of the Greek versions.? 

Since Origen’s time, biblical critics have distinguished 
two editions or exemplars of the Septuagint—the Kom» or 
common text, with all its errors and imperfections, as it 
existed previously to his collation; and the Hexaplar text, 
or that corrected by Origen himself. For nearly fifty years 
was this great man’s stupendous work buried in a corner of 
the city of Tyre, probably on account of the very great ex- 
pense of transcribing forty or fifty volumes, which far ex- 
ceeded the means of private individuals; and here, perhaps, 
it might have perished in oblivion, if Eusebius and Pamphi- 
lus had not discovered it, and deposited it in the library of 
Pamphilus the martyr at Caesarea, where Jerome saw it 
about the middle of the fourth century. As we have no ac- 
count whatever of Origen’s autograph after this time, it is 
most probable that it perished in the year 653, on the capture 
of that city by the Arabs; and a few imperfect fragments, col- 
lected from manuscripts of the Septuagint and the Catene 
of the Greek fathers, are all that now remain of a work, 
which in the present improved state of sacred literature 
would most eminently have assisted in the interpretation and 
criticism of the Old Testament. 

5. As the Septuagint version had been read in the church 
from the commencement of Christianity, so it continued to 
be used in most of the Greek churches; and the text, as cor- 
rected by Origen, was transcribed for their use, together with 
his critical marks. Hence, in the progress of time, from the 
negligence or inaccuracy of copyists, numerous errors were 
introduced into this version, which rendered a new revisal 
necessary; and, as all the Greek churches did not receive 
Origen’s biblical labours with equal deference, three princi- 
pal recensions were undertaken nearly at the same time, of 
which we are now to offer a brief notice. 

The first was the edition, undertaken by Eusebius and 
Pamphilus about the year 300, from the Hexaplar text, with 
the whole of Origen’s critical marks ; it was not only adopted 
by the churches of Palestine, but was also deposited in almost 
every library. By frequent transcriptions, however, Origen’s 
marks or notes became, in the course of a few years, so 
much changed, as to be of little use, and were finally omitted : 
this omission only augmented the evil, since even in the time 
of Jerome it was no zone? possible to know what belonged 
to the translators, or what were Origen’s own corrections ; 


‘ Montfaucon, Prelim.ad Hexapla, tom. i. pp. 36—42. Holmes, Vetus 
Testamentum Grecum, tom. i. Prefat. cap. i. sect. i—vii. The first book 
of Dr. Holmes’s erudite preface is translated into English in the Christian 
Observer for 1821, vol. xx. pp. 8. 610—615. 676—683. 746—750. 

2 The best edition of the remains of Origen’s Hexapla is that of Mont- 
faucon, in two volumes, folio, Paris, 1713. On the character and value 
of this great work, some excellent observations may be found in a disser- 
tation, by Ernesti, entitled “Origen the Father of Grammatical Interpreta- 
tion,” translated in Hodge’s Biblical Repertory, vol. iii. pp, 245—260. New 
York, 1827 
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and now it may almost be considered as a hopeless task tc 
distinguish between them. Contemporary with the edition 
of Eusebius and Pamphilus was the recension of the Kom, 
or vulgate text of the Septuagint, conducted by Lucian, a 
presbyter of the church at Antioch, who suffered martyrdom 
A.D. 311. He took the Hebrew text for the basis of his edition, 
which was received in all the eastern churches from Constanti- 
nople to Antioch. While Lucian was prosecuting his biblical 
labours, Hesychius, an Egyptian bishop, undertook a similar 
work, which was padsety received in the churches of 
Egypt. He is supposed to have introduced fewer altera- 
tions than Lucian; and his edition is cited by Jerome as the 
Exemplar Alecandrinum. Syncellus* mentions another 
revisal of the Septuagint text by Basil bishop of Caesarea: 
but this, we have every reason to believe, has long since 
perished. All the manuscripts of the Septuagint now extant, 
as well as the printed editions, are derived from the three 
recensions above mentioned, although biblical critics are by 
no means agreed what particular recension each manuscript 
has followed.! 

6. The importance of the Septuagint version for the right 
understanding of the sacred text Ee been variously esti- 
mated by diderent learned men ; while some have elevated ” 
to an equality with the original Hebrew, others have rated it 
far below its real value. ‘The great authority which it for- 
merly enjoyed, certainly gives it a claim to a high degree of 
consideration. It was executed long before the Jews were 
prejudiced against Jesus Christ as the Messiah; and it was 
the means of preparing the world at large for his appearance, 
by making known the types and prophecies concerning him. 
With all its faults and imperfections, therefore, this version 
is of more use in correcting the Hebrew text than any other 
that is extant; because its authors had better - ortunities 
of knowing the propriety and extent of the Hebrew lan- 
puage than we can possibly have at this distance of time. 

he Septuagint, likewise, being written in the same dialect 
as the New Testament (the formation of whose style was 
influenced by it), it becomes a vey, important source of in- 
terpretation: for not only does it frequently serve to deter- 
mine the genuine reading, but also to ascertain the meaning 
of particular idiomatic expressions and passages in the New 
Testament, the true import of which could not be known but 
from their use in the Septuagint.° Grotius, Keuchenius, 
Biel, and Schleusner, are the critics who have most success- 
fully applied this version to the interpretation of the New 
Testament. 

II. The importance of the Septuagint, in the criticism and 
interpretation of the Scriptures, especially of the New Tes- 
tament,° will justify the length of the preceding account of 
that Sclepedee version: it now remains that we briefly no- 
tice the other ancient Greek translations, which have already 
been incidentally mentioned ; viz. those of Aquila, Theodo- 
tion, Symmachus, and the three anonymous versions, usuall 
cited as the fifth, sixth, and seventh versions, from which 
Origen compiled his Tetrapla and Hexapla. 

1. The Version of Aquita.—The author of this translation 
was a native of Sinope in Pontus, who flourished in the 
second century of the Christian era: he was of Jewish de- 
scent; and having renounced Christianity, he undertook his 
version, with the intention of exhibiting to the Hellenistic 
Jews an accurate representation of the Hebrew text, for 
their assistance in their disputes with the Christians. Yet 
he did not on this account pervert passages which relate to 
Christ by unfaithful translations, as some of the ancient 


3 Chronographia ab adamo usque ad Dioclesianum, p. 203. 

4 Dr. Holmes has given a copious and interesting account of the editions 
of Lucian and Hesychius, and of the sources of the Septuagint text in the 
manuscripts of the Pentateuch, which are now extant. Tom. i. Pref. cap 
i. Sect. vill. et seq. F 

5 In the Eclectic Review for 1806 (vol. ii. part. i. pp. 337347.) the reader 
will find many examples adduced, confirming the remarks above offered, 
concerning the value and importance of the Septuagint version. 

6 “The Book,” says the profound critic Michaelis, ‘most necessary to 
be read and understood by every man who studies the New Testament, is 
without doubt, the Septuagint ; which alone has been of more service 
than all the pee from the profane authors collected together. It should 
be read in the public schools by those who are destined for the church: 
should fonm the subject of a course of lectures at the university, and be 
the constant companion of an expositor of the New Testament.” Intro- 
duction to the New Test. vol. i. p. 177.—“ About the year 1785 7 says Dr. 
A. Clarke (speaking of his biblical labours), “I began to read the Septua- 
gint regularly, in order to acauaint myself more fully with the phraseology 
of the New Testament. The study of this version served more to expand 
and illuminate my mind than all the theological works Ihad ever con- 
sulted. 1 had proceeded but a short way in it, before I was convinced that 
the prejudices against it were utterly unfounded ; and that 2t was of incat 
culable advantage towards a proper understanding of the literal sense of 
Scripture.” Dr. Clarke’s Commentary, vol. i. General Preface, p. xv. 


sect. IIL. § 2.] THE SEPTUAGINT 
Christian writers thought: for the examples of designed 
want of fidelity, which they produce, are nothing more than 
etymological renderings, or expressions of the same things 
in other words, or various readings, or else his own mistakes. 
Professor Jahn fixes the date of this version to the interval 
between the years 90 and 130: itis certain that Aquila lived 
during the reign of the emperor Adrian, and that his trans- 
lation was executed before the year 160; as it is cited both 
by Justin Martyr, who wrote about that time, and by Ire- 
nzus between the years 170 and 176. In conformity with 
the spirit’ of the Jews, Aquila renders every Hebrew word 
by the nearest goubeponding Greek word, without any re- 
gard to the genius of the Greek language: it is therefore 
extremely literal, but it is on that very account of considera- 
ble importance in the criticism of the Old Testament, as it 
serves to show the readings contained in the Hebrew manu- 
scripts of his time. His version has been most highly ap- 
roved by the Jews, by whom it has been called the Hebrew 

erity, as if, in reading it, they were reading the Hebrew 
text itself. Nearly the same judgment was formed of it 
by the early Christian writers, or fathers; who must be un- 
derstood as referring to this version, when they speak of 
the Hebrew. Professor Dathe has collated several passages 
from this translation, and has applied them to the illustra- 
tion of the prophet Hosea.!’ As the result of his comparison 
. of the aprons of Aquila with the Hebrew text, he states 

that Aquila had nearly the same readings of the Hebrew 
text which we have. Which almost constant agreement 
cannot be observed without much satisfaction; because it 
supplies an argument of no mean importance for refuting 
the charges of those who assert that the modern Hebrew 
text is very greatly corrupted. The fragments of Aquila 
and of the other Greek versions were collected and pub- 
lished, first by Flaminio Nobili, in his notes to the Roman 
edition of the Septuagint, and after him by Drusius, in his 
Veterum Interpretum Grecorwm Fragmenta (Arnheim, 1622, 
Ato.) ;2 and also by Montfaucon in his edition of Origen’s 
Hexapla above noticed. According to Jerome, Aquila pub- 
lished two editions of his version, the second of which was 
the most literal; it was allowed to be read publicly in the 
Jews’ synagogues, by the hundred and twenty-fifth Novel 
of the emperor Justinian. 

2. TEoporion was a native of Ephesus, and is termed bY 
Jerome and Eusebius an Ebionite or semi-Christian. He 
was nearly contemporary with Aquila, and his translation is 
cited by Justin Martyr, in his Dialogue with Tryphon the 
Jew, which was composed about the year 160. ‘The version 
of Theodotion holds a middle rank between the servile close- 
ness of Aquila and the freedom of Symmachus: it isa kind 
of revision of the Septuagint made after the original He- 
brew, and supplies some deficiencies in the Septuagint ; but 
where he translates without help, he evidently shows himself 
to have been but indifferently skilled in Hebrew. 'Theodo- 
tion’s translation of the book of Daniel was introduced into 
the Christian churches, in or soon after the second century, 
as being deemed more accurate than that of the Septuagint. 
It is not unworthy of remark, that he has retaine several 
Hebrew words, ich seem to have been used among the 
Ebionites, such as geua, Lev. vii. 18.5 warpaa, Lev. xiii. 6. 5 
woruje, Deut. xxii. 9.3 and dt, Isa. Ixiv. 5. 

3. Symmacuus, we are informed by Eusebius and Jerome, 
was a semi-Christian, or Ebionite, for the account given of 
him by Epiphanius (that he was first a Samaritan, then a 
Jew, next a Christian, and last of all an Ebionite) is gene- 
rally disregarded as unworthy of credit. Concernin the 
precise time when he flourished, learned men are of different 
opinions. Epiphanius places him under the reign of Com- 
modus II. an imaginary emperor ; Jerome, however, express- 
ly states, that his translation appeared after that of Theodo- 
tion; and as Symmachus was evidently unknown to Irenzus, 
who cites the versions of Aquila and Theodotion, It 1s pro- 
bable that the date assigned by Jerome is the true one. Mont- 
faucon accordingly places Symmachus a short time after 
Theodotion, that is, about the year 200. The version of 
Symmachus, who appears to have published a second edition 
of it revised, is by no means so literal as that of Aquila; he 


was certainly much better acquainted with the laws of inter- 


1 Dissertatio Philologico-Critica in Aquile Reliquias Interpretationis 
loser (Lipsie, 1757, 4to.); which is reprinted in p. L. et seg. of Rosenmil- 
er’s Collection of his “Opuscula ad Crisin et Interpretationem Veteris 
Testamenti,” Lipsie, 1796, 8vo. ‘ 

8 This work of Drusius’s is also to be found in the sixth volume of Bishop 
Walton’s Polyglott 
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pretration than the latter, and has endeavoured, not ureuc- 
cessfully, to render the Hebrew idioms with Greek precision. 
Bauer? and Morus‘ have given specimens of the utility of 
this version for illustrating both the Old and New Testa- 
ments. Dr. Owen has printed the whole of the first chapter 
of the Book of Genesis according to the Septuagint version, 
together with the Greek translations of Aquila, 'Theodotion, 
and Symmachus, in columns, in order to show their respective 
agreement or discrepancy. This we are obliged to omit, on 
account of its len i. but the following observations of that 
eminent critic on their relative merits (founded on an accurate 
comparison of them with each other, and with the original 
Hebrew, whence they were made) are too valuable to be 
disregarded. He remarks, 

1. With respect to Aguila, (1.) That his translation is 
close and servile—abounding in Hebraisms—and scrupulous- 
ly conformable to the letter of thetext. (2.) That the author, 
notwithstanding he meant to disgrace and overturn the Sep- 
tuagint version, yet did not scruple to make use of it, and 
frequently to borrow his expressions from it. 

2. With respect to Theodotion, (1) That he makes great 
use of the two former versions—following sometimes the 
diction of the one, and sometimes that of the other—nay, 
often commixing them both together in the compass of one 
and the same verse; and, (2.) ‘That he did not keep so strictly 
and closely to the Septuagint version as some have unwarily 
ara He borrowed largely from that of Aquila; but 
adapted it to his own style. And as his style was similar 
to that of the xx. Origen, perhaps for the sake of uniformity, 
supplied the additions inserted in the Hexapla chiefly from 
this version. 

3. With respect to Symmachus, (1.) That his version, 
though concise, is free and paraphrastic—regarding the 
sense rather than the words, of the original; 2. That he often 
borrowed from the three other versions—but much oftener 
from those of his immediate predecessors, than from the Sep- 
tuagint ; and, eee It is observed by Montfaucon,® that he 
kept close to the Hebrew original ; and never introduced any 
thing from the Septuagint, that was not to be found in his 
Hebrew copy: but it evidently appears from verse 20.— 
where we read, xa: eyaero curwce—that either the observation is 
false, or that the copy he used was different from the present 
Hebrew copies. e 30th verse has also a reading—it may 
perhaps be an interpolation—to which there is nothing answer- 
able in the Hebrew, or in any other of the Greek versions.’ 

4,5, 6. The three anonymous translations, usually called 
the fifth, sixth, and seventh versions, derive their names from 
the order in which Origen disposed them in his columns. 
The author of the sixth version was evidently a Christian: 
for he renders Habakkuk iii. 13. (Zhou wentest forth for the 
deliverance of thy people, even for the deliverance of thine 
anointed ones,’ in the following manner: Egmbe tov cures 
coy nxoy oov dia Iyow rou Xpiorov cov; i.e. Thow wentest forth to 
save thy people through Jesus thy Christ. The dates of these 
three versions are evidently subsequent to those of Aquila, 
Theodotion, and Symmachus: from the fragments collected 
by Montfaucon, it appears that they all contained the Psalms 
and minor prophets; the fifth and sixth further com rised the 
Pentateuch and Song of Solomon; and from some fragments 
of the fifth and seventh versions found by Bruns in a yriac 
Hexaplar manuscript at Paris, it appears that they also con- 
tained the two books of Kings. Bauer is of opinion that the 
author of the seventh version was a Jew. 

Ill. Besides the fragments of the preceding ancient ver- 
sions, taken from Origen’s Hexapla, there are found in the 
margins of the manuscripts of the Septuagint some additional 
marks or notes, sone various renderings in Greek of 
some passages in the Old Testament: these are cited as the 
Hebrew, Syrian, Samaritan, and Hellenistic versions, and as 
the version of some anonymous author. The probable mean- 
ing of these references it may not be improper briefly to 
notice. 

1. The Hebrew (6 ECpauoc) is supposed by some to denote 


3 Critica Sacra, pp. 277, 278. 

4 Acroases Hermeneutice, tom. ii. pp. 127, 128. . 

5 Theodotion, qui in ceteris cum 1xx translatoribus facit. Hieron. Ep. 
ad Marcell. Licet autem Theodotio lxx. Interpretum vestigio fere semper 
hereat, &c. Montf. Prel. in Hexapl. p. 57. an 

s Ea tamen cautela ut Hebraicum exemplar unicum sequendum sibi 
proponeret ; nec quidpiam ex editione rev O, ubicum Hebraico non quad- 
rabat, in interpretationem suam refunderet. Prelim. in Hexapl. p. 54. 

1 Owen on the Septuagint, pp. 124—126. 4 a 

8 Archbishop Newcome’s version. The authorized English translation 
runs thus :—Thou wentest forth for the salvation of thy peovle, even for 


! the salvation of thine anointed.” 
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the translation of Aquila, who closely and literally followed 
the Hebrew text; but this idea was refuted by Montfaucon 


and Bauer, who remark, that after the reference to the He- 
brew, a reading follows, most widely differing from Aquila’s 
rendering. Bauer more probably conjectures, that the refer- 
ence é E¢pae denotes the Hebrew text from which the Sep- 
tuagint version differs. Mates : 

2. Under the name of the Syrian (6 Supec) are intended the 
fraoments of the Greek version made by Sophronius, patri- 
arch of Constantinople, from the very popular Latin transla- 
tion of Jerome, who is supposed to have acquired the appel- 
lation of the Syrian, from his long residence on the confines 
of Syria. He is thus expressly styled by 'Theodore of Mop- 
suestia in a passage cited by Photius in his Bibliotheca.' 

3. The Samaritan (ro Sapeaperrmey) 18 eee to refer to 
the fragments of a Greek version of the Hebreo-Samaritan 
text, which is attributed to the ancient Greek scholiast so 
often cited by Flaminio Nobili, and in the Greek Scholia 
appended to the Roman edition of the Septuagint. Consider- 
ae doubts, however, exist concerning the identity of this 
supposed Greek version of the Samaritan text; which, if it 
ever existed, Bishop Walton thinks, must be lono posterior 
in date to the Septuagint. 

4, It is not known to which version or author the citation 
é Eaanvines, or the Hellenic, refers:—the mark o Aaacc, or o Ave 
mtypxpoc, denotes some unknown author. 

Before we conclude the present account of the ancient 
Greek versions of the Old Testament, it remains that we 
briefly notice the translation preserved in St. Mark’s Library 
at Venice, containing the Pentateuch, Proverbs, Ruth, Son 
of Solomon, Ecclesiastes, Lamentations of Jeremiah, an 
Prophecy of Daniel. ‘The existence of this version, which 
was for a long time buried among other literary treasures 
deposited in the above-mentioned library, was first announced 
by Zanetti and Bongiovanni in their catalogue of its manu- 
scripts. The Pentateuch was published in three parts, by 
M. Ammon, at Erlang, 1790, 1791, 8vo.; and the remaining 
books by M. Villoison at Strasburgh, 1784, 8vo. The or- 
ginal manuscript, Morelli is of opinion, was executed in the 
14th century; and the numerous errors discoverable in it 
prove that it cannot be the autograph of the translator. B 
whom this version was made is a question yet undetermined. 
Morelli thinks its author was a Jew: Ammon supposes him 
to have been a Christian monk, and perhaps a native of Syria 
of the eighth or ninth century; and Bauer, after Zeigler, 
conjectures him to have been a Christian grammarian of 
Constantinople, who had been taught Hebrew by a Western 
Jew. Whoever the translator was, his style evidently shows 
him to have been deeply skilled in the different dialects of 
the Greek language, ae to have been conversant with the 
Greek poets. Equally uncertain is the date when this ver- 
sion was vbagioael : Eichhorn, Bauer, and several other emi- 
nent biblical writers, place it between the sixth and tenth cen- 
turies: the late Dr. Holmes supposed the author of it to have 
been some Hellenistic Jew, between the ninth and twelfth 
centuries. ‘¢ Nothing can be more completely happy, ox more 
judicions, than the idea adopted by this author, of rendering 
the Hebrew text in the pure Attic dialect, and the Chaldee 
in its corresponding Doric.”’? Dr. Holmes has inserted ex- 
tracts from this version in his edition of the Septuagint.4 

For a critical notice of the ancient Greek versions of the 
Scriptures see the BrsniocrapHicaL APPENDIX to the second 
Volume, Part I. Cuap. I. Snot. V. § 2. 


1 Page 205. edit. Hoeschelii. 

3 British Critic, O. S. vol. viii. p. 259. 

4 The preceding account of ancient Greek versions is drawn from Carp- 
zov, Critica Sacra, pp. 552—574.; Bauer, Critica Sacra, pp. 273—288. ; Er- 
nesti, Institutio Interpretis Novi Testamenti, pp. 250—269. ; Morus, Acroa- 
ses Hermeneutice, tom. ii. pp. 120—147. ; Bishop Walton, Prolegom. c. xi. 
§ 19. pp. 385—387. ; Jahn, Introductio in Libros Sacros Veteris Foederis, pp. 
66—70. ; and Masch’s edition of Lelong’s Bibliotheca Sacra, part ii. vol. ii. 
sect. i. pp. 220—229. Montfaucon, Prezl. Diss. ad Origenis Hexapla, tom. i. 
pp: 46—73. Inthe fourth volume of the Commentationes Theologica, (pp. 
195—263.), edited by MM. Velthusen, Kuinéel, and Ruperti, there is a spe- 
ciinen of a Clavis Reliquiarum Versionum Gracarum, V. T. by John 
Froderic Fischer: it contains only the letter A. A specimen of a new 
Lexicon to the ancient Greek interpreters, and also to the apocryphal books 
of the Old Testament, so constructed as to serve as a Lexicon to the New 
Testament, was also lately published by M. E. G. A. Bockel, at Leipsic, 
entitled Nova Clavisin Grecos Interpretes Veteris Testamenti, Scriptor- 
esque Apocryphos, ita adornate ut etiam Lesici in Novi Federis Libros 
usum prebere possit, atgue editionis lx interpretum hexra laris, speci- 
mina, 4to. 1820. (This work has not been completed.) appel, in his 
Critica Sacra, has given a copious account, with very numerous examples, 
cf the various lections that may be obtained by collating the Septuagint 
with the Hebrew (lib. iv. pp. 491—766.), and by collating the Hebrew text 
with the Chaldee paraphrases and the ancient Greek versions (lib. v. cc. | 
—6. pp. 767—844.), tom. ii. ed. Scharfenberg. 


2 Prol. c. xi. § 22. pp. 553, 554. 
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OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. [Parr I, Caar, TIL: 
§ 3. ON THE ANCIENT ORIENTAL VERSIONS OF THE OLD AND 
NEW TESTAMENTS. 


I. Syrrac Versions. 1. Peschito, or literal version.—2. 
Philoxenian version.—3. Karkaphensian version.—4. Syro- 
Estrangelo, and Palestino-Syriac version.—ll. Ecyptian 
‘Version. Coptic, Sahidic, Ammonian, and Basmuric.— 
III. Eraiorrc Verston.—IV. Ananic Versions.—V. An- 
MENIAN Version.—VI. Prnsic VERSIONS. 


I. Syriac Versions.—Syria being visited at a very early 
eriod by the preachers of the Christian faith, several trans- 
ations of the sacred volume were made into the language of 

that country. ; 

1. The most celebrated of these is the Pescurro or Literat 
(Versio SimPLex), as it is usually called, on account of its 
very close adherence to the Hebrew and Greek texts, from 
which it was immediately made. The most extravagant 
assertions have been advanced concerning its antiquity ; some 
referring the translation of the Old Testament to the time of 
Solomon and Hiram, while others ascribe it to Asa, priest 
of the Samaritans, and a third class to the apostle Thaddeus. 
This last tradition is received by the Syrian churches ; but a 
more recent date is ascribed to 1t by modern biblical philolo- 
gers. Bishop Walton, Carpzov, Leusden, Bishop Lowth, 
and Dr. Kennicott, fix its date to the first century; Bauer 
and some other German critics, to the second or third century ; 
Jahn fixes it, at the latest, to the second century; De Rossi 
pronounces it to be very ancient, but does not specify an 
precise date. ‘The most probable opinion is that of Michae 
is,° who ascribes the Syriac version of both Testaments to 
the close of the first, or to the earlier part of the second cen- 
tury, at which time the Syrian churches flourished most, and 
the Christians at Edessa had a temple for divine worship 
erected after the model of that at Jerusalem: and it is not to 
be supposed that they would be without a version of the Old 
Testament, the reading of which had been introduced by the 
apostles. 

Phe Oup Testament was evidently translated from the 
original Hebrew, to which it most closely and literally ad- 
heres, with the exception of a few passages which appear to 
bear some affinity to the Septuagint: Jahn accounts for this 
by pupposing, either that this version was consulted by the 
Syriac translator or translators, or that the Syrians afterwards 
corrected their translation by the Septuagint.6 Dr. Credner, 
who has particularly investigated the minor prophets, accord- 
ing to this version, is of opinion that the translator of the 
Old Testament for the most part followed the Hebrew text, 
but at the same time consulted the Chaldee Paraphrase and 
Septuagint Version.? Leusden conjectures, that the transla- 
tor did not make use of the most correct Hebrew manuscripts, 
and has given some examples which appear to support his 
opinion. Dathe, however, speaks most positively in favour 
of its antiquity and fidelity, and refers to the Syriac version, 
as a certain standard by which we may judge of the state of 
the Hebrew text in the second century; and both Dr. Kenni- 
cott and Professor De Rossi_have derived many valuable 
readings from this version. De Rossi, indeed, prefers it to 
all the other ancient versions, and says, that it closely follows 
the order of the sacred text, rendering word for word, and is 
more pure than any other. As it is therefore probable that 
the Syriac version was made about the end of the first cen- 
tury, it might be made from Hebrew MSS. almost as old as 
those which were before transcribed into Greek, and from 
MSS. which might be in some places true where the others 
were corrupted. And it will be no wonder atall, if a version 
So very ancient should have preserved a great variety of true 
readings, where the Hebrew manuscripts were corrupted 
afterwards. Dr. Boothroyd considers this version to be as 


5 Introd. to New Test. vol. ii. part i. pp. 29—38. Bishop Marsh, however, 
in his notes, has controverted the arguments of Michaelis (Ibid. part ii. pp. 
551—554.), which have been rendered highly probable by the Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Laurence (Dissertation upon the Logos, pp. 67—75.), who has examined and 
refuted the Bishop of Peterborough’s objections. 

& Michaelis is of opinion, that some of the more remarkable coincidences 
between the Syriac Bible and the Greek did not proceed from the original 
translator, but from a supposed improvement, which Jacob of Edessa 
undertook, at the beginning of the eighth century, and of which important 
notices may be seen in the Journal des Scavans. (Vol. i. pp. 67—99. Am- 
sterdam edition.) As far as his observation extends, the Syriac accords 
with the Greek more frequently in Ezekiel than in the other books: he 
has also made the same observation in regard to the Proverbs of Solomon 
yet with the particular and unexpected circumstance that the Chaldee 
sence Sealy 4 PRR oa a more. Michaelis, Preface to his Syriac 

restomat! . translated in Essays and Di i ibli ite- 
be : 200. New York, 1820, y ssertations on Biblical Lite 
tCredner, de Prophetarum Minerum Versioni i i : 
tatio I. pp. 1, 2. 63, Gottingze, 1827, 8vo. ie ar 
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ancient, and in many respects as valuable, as the Chaldee 
Paraphrase ;! and in the notes to his edition of the Hebrew 
Bible he has shown that this version has retained numerous 
and important various readings. To its general fidelity 
almost every critic of note bears unqualified approbation, 
although it is not every where equal; and it is remarkably 
clear and ersng Bh those passages which attribute characters 
of Deity to the Messiah. Michaelis and Jahn have observed, 
that a different method of interpretation is adopted in the 
Pentateuch from that which is to be found in the book of 
Chronicles; and Jahn has remarked that there are some 
Chaldee words in the first chapter of Genesis, and also in the 
book of Eeclesiastes and the Song of Solomon: whence 
they infer that this version was the work not of one, but of 
several authors. Further, Michaelis has discovered traces 
of the religion of the translator, which indicate a Christian 
and no Jew. A Jew by religion would not have employed 
the Syriac but the Hebrew letters, and he would have used 
the Chaldee Targums more copiously than is observed 
in most books of the Syriac Old Toatanvent This a Jew by 
birth would have done, if even he had been converted to 
Christianity : and as most of the books of the Syriac Bible 
thus evince that the interpreter had no acquaintance with the 
Targums, Michaelis (whose opinion is adopted by Gesenius) 
is of opinion that the translator was a Christian ; and their 

ia is corroborated by the fact that the arguments pre- 

xed to the Psalms were manifestly written by a Christian 
author.? 

The Syriac version of the New Testament comprises 
only the four Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, the Epistles 
of Saint Paul (including the Epistle to the Hebrews), the 
first Epistle to Saint John, Saint Peter’s first Epistle, and 
the Epistle of Saint James. The celebrated passage in 
1 John v. 7., and the history of the woman taken in adultery 
(John viii. 2—11.), are both wanting. All the Christian 
sects in Syria and the East make use of this version exclu- 
sively, which they hold in the highest estimation. It agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan recension. Michaelis _pro- 
nounces it to be the very best translation of the Greek Tes- 
tament which he ever read, for the general ease, elegance, 
and fidelity with which it has been executed. It retains, 
however, many Greek words, which might have been easily 
and correctly expressed in Syriac : in Matt. xxvii. alone there 
are not fewer than eleven words. In like manner some Latin 
words have been retained which the authors of the New 
Testament had borrowed from the Roman manners and cus- 
toms. This version also presents some mistakes, which can 
only be explained by the words of the Greek text, from 
which it was immediately made. For instance, in render- 
ing into Syriac these words of Acts xviii. 7., ONOMATI 
10YSTOY SEBOMENO?, the interpreter has translated Titus 

instead of Justus, because he had divided the Greek in the 
following manner :—ONOMA T1JOYS TOY ZEBOMENOT.? 

An important accession to biblical literature was made, a 
few years since, by the late Rev. Dr. Buchanan, to whose 
assiduous labours the British church in India is most deeply 
indebted: and who, in his progress among the Syrian 
churches and Jews of India, discovered and obtained nume- 
rous ancient manuscripts of the Scriptures, which are now 
deposited in the public library at Cambridge. One of these, 
which was discovered in a remote Syrian church near the 
mountains, is particularly valuable: it contains the Old and 
New Testaments, engrossed with beautiful feted in the 
Estrangelo (or old Syriac) character, on strong vellum, in 
Jaige folio, and having three columns in a page. _The words 
of every book are numbered : and the volume is illuminated, 
but not after the European manner, the initial letters having 
no ornament. Though somewhat injured by time or neglect, 
the ink es in certain places obliterated, still the letters 
can in general be distinctly traced from the ee of the 
pen, or from the partial corrosion of the ink. The Syrian 
church assigns a high date to this manuscript, which, in the 
opinion of Mr. Yeates, who has published a collation of the 


1 Biblia Hebraica, vol. i. Pref. Pp. XV. xvi. ; 
2 Carpzov, Critica Sacra, pp. 623—626.; Leusden, Philologus Hebreo- 
Mixtus, pp. 67—71.; Bishop Lowth’s Isaiah, vol. i. p. xci.; Dr. Kennicott, 
Diss. ii. p. 355.; Bauer, Critica Sacra, pp. 308—320. ; Jahn, Introd. ad Vet. 
Feed. pp. 75, 76.; De Rossi, Varie Lectiones ad Vet. Test. tom. 1. prol. p. 
xxxii.; Dathe. Opuscula ad Crisin et Interpretationem, Vet. Test. p. 171.; 
Kortholt, de Versionibus Scripture, pp. 40—45. ; Walton, Proleg, ¢. 13. pp. 
593. et seg. Dr. Smith’s Scripture Testimony of the Messiah, vol. i. pp- 
396, 397. first edition. Gesenius, in the Introduction to his Commentary 
on Isaiah (in German), Theil. ii. § 12. 3. or pp. 429, 430. of the Essays and 
Dissertations on Biblical Literature, published at New York. 

3 Hug’s Introd. vol. i. pp. 342, ee ‘ 
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Pentateuch,4 was written about the seventh <entury. In 
looking over this manuscript, Dr. Buchanan found the ve 
first emendation of the Hebrew text eves by Dr. Kenn 
cott,> which doubtless is the true reading. 

The first edition of the Syriac version of the Old Testa 
ment appeared in the Paris Polyglott; but, being taken 
from an imperfect MS., its deficiencies were supplied by 
Gabriel Sionita, who translated the passages wanting from 
the Latin Vulgate, and has been pansy charged with 
having translated the whole from the Vulgate. This text 
was reprinted in Bishop Walton’s Polyglott, with the addi- 
tion of some apocryphal books. There have been numerous 
editions of particular parts of the Syriac Old Testament, 
which are minutely described by Masch.6 The principal 
editions of the Syriac Scriptures are noticed in the Biblio- 
graphical Appendix, Vol. ib 

he Peschito Syriac version of the New Testament was 
first made known in Europe by Moses of Mardin, who had 
been sent ee patriarch of the Maronite Christians, 
in 1552, to Pope Julius II., to acknowledge the papal su- 
premacy in the name of the Syrian church, and was at the 
same time commissioned to procure the Syriac New Testa- 
ment. This was accomplished at Vienna in 1555, under the 
editorial care of Moses and Albert Widmanstad, with the 
assistance of William Postell, and at the expense of the 
Emperor Ferdinand I. This Editio Princeps is in quarto. 
The Syriac New Testament has since been printed several 
times. 

There is also extant a Syriac version of the second Epistle 
of Saint Peter, the second and third Epistles of John, the 
Epistle of Jude, and the Apocalypse, which are wanting in 
the Peschito: these are by some writers ascribed to Mar 
Abba, primate of the East, between the years 535 and 552. 
The translation of these books is made from the original 
Greek; but the author, whoever he was, possessed but an 
indifferent knowledge of the two languages. 

- 2. The Puitoxentan or Syro-PHinoxenran version de- 
rives its name from Philoxenus, or Xenayas, Bishop of 
Hierapolis or Mabug in Syria, a. p. 488—518, who employ- 
ed his rural bishop (Chorepiscopus) Polycarp, to translate the 
Greek New Testament into Syriac. This version was 
finished in the year 508, and was afterwards revised by 
Thomas of Harkel or Heraclea, a. p. 616. Michaelis is of 
opinion, that there was a third edition; and a fourth is attri- 
buted to Dionysius Barsalibeus, who was bishop of Amida 
from 1166 to 1177. It appears, however, that there were 
only two editions—the original one by Polycarp, and that 
revised by Thomas of Harkel; the single copy of the Four 
Gospels, with the alterations of Barsalibeus, in the twelfth 
century, being hardly entitled to the name of a new edition. 
This version agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension : 
it was not known in Europe until the middle of the eighteenth 
century; when the Rev. Dr. Gloucester Ridley published a 
Dissertation on the Syriac Versions of the New Testament 
(in 176 1), three manuscripts of which he had received thirty 
years before from Amida in Mesopotamia. Though age and 
growing infirmities, the great expense of printing, and the 
want of a patron, prevented Dr. Ridley from availing him- 
self of these manuscripts; yet having, under circumstances 
of peculiar difficulty, succeeded in acquiring a knowledge 
of the Syriac language, he employed himself at intervals in 
making a transcript ‘of the Four Gospels. These, being 
ut into the hands of the late Professor White, were pub- 
ished by him with a literal Latin translation, in 1778, in 
two volumes 4to., at the expense of the delegates of the 
Clarendon press at Oxford. In 1779, Professor White pub- 
lished from the same press the Acts of the Apostles and the 
Catholic Epistles, and in 1804, the Epistles of Saint Paul, 
also in 4to., and accompanied with a Latin translation. 

The Philoxenian version, though made immediately from 
the Greek, is greatly inferior to the Peschito, both in the ac- 
curacy with which it is executed, and also in its style. It 
is, however, not devoid of value, “and is of real importance 
to a critic, whose object is to select a variety of readings, 


4 In the Christian Observer, vol. xii. pp, 171—174. there is an account of 
Mr. Yeates’s Collation ; and in vol. ix. of the same Journal, fi pierre 
348—350. there is given a very interesting description of the Syriac manu- 
script above noticed. A short account of it also occurs in Dr. Buchanan’s 
« Christian Researches,” respecting the Syrians, pp- 929—231. (edit. 1811.) 

5 Gen. iv. 8. And Cain said unto Abel his brother, Let us go down into 
the plain. It may be satisfactory to the reader to know, that this disputed 
addition is to be found in the Samaritan, Syriac, Septuagint, and Vulgate 
Versions, printed in Bishop Walton’s Polyglott. 

6 Bibl. Sacr. part ii. vol. 1. sect. iv. pp. 64—71. 
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. with the view of restoring the genuine text of the Greek 
original: for he may be fully assured, that every phrase and 
expression is a precise copy of the Greek text as it stood in 
the manuscript from which the version was made. But, as 
itis not prior to the sixth century, and the Peschito was 
written either at the end of the first, or at the beginning of 
the second century, it is of less importance to know the read- 
ings of the Greek manuscript that was used in the former, 
than those of the original on in the latter.”"! 

3. The KarxapHensian Version, as it is commonly 
termed, is a recension of the Peschito, or old Syriac version 
of the Old and New Testaments, executed towards the close 
of the tenth century, by David, a Jacobite monk, residing in 
the monastery of St. Aaron on mount Sigari in Mesopotamia, 
whence the appellation Karkaphensian (signifying mountain) 
is derived.? e are informed by the learned Professor 
Wiseman, who has most minutely investigated the history 
and literary character of this recension, that the basis of its 
text is the Peschito or Versio Simplex, with the printed 
copies of which it bears a close affinity; except that proper 
names and Greco-Syriac words are accommodated to the 
Greek orthography, or to that adopted by Thomas of Harkel 
in his revision of the Philoxenian version. Some eminent 
critics have thought that the Karkaphensian version was 
made for the use of the Nestorians; Dr. Wiseman, however, 
is decidedly of opinion, that it is of Monophysite or Jacobite 
origin :? but his opinion is doubted by Professor Lee.’ 

4, Of the oraer Syriac Versions, the Syro-Estrangelo 
version of the Old Testament, and the Palestino-Syriac ver- 
sion of part of the New Testament, are of sufficient impor- 
tance, to deserve a brief notice. 

[i-] The Syro-Estranceto version, also called the Syriac 
Hexaprar, is a translation of Origen’s Hexaplar edition of 
the Greek Septuagint; it was executed in the former part 
of the sven century, and its author is unknown. ‘The 
late Professor De Rossi, who published the first specimen 
of it at Parma, in 1778, does not decide whether it is to 
be attributed to Mar-Abba, James of Edessa, Paul Bishop 
of Tela, or to Thomas of Heraclea. Assemanni ascribes it 
to Thomas, though other learned men affirm that he did no 
more than collate the Books of Scripture. This version, 
however, corresponds exactly with the text of the Septuagint, 
especially in those passages in which the latter differs from 
the Hebrew. A MS. of this version is in the Ambrosian 
Library at Milan, comprising the Books of Psalms, Job, 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of Solomon, Wisdom, Eccle- 
siasticus, Hosea, Amos, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, 

Zechariah, Malachi, Jeremiah, Daniel, and Isaiah: it also 
contains the obelus and other marks of Origen’s Hexapla; 
and a subscription at the end states it to have been literally 
translated from the Greek copy, corrected by Eusebius him- 
self, with the assistance of Pamphilus, from the books of 
Origen, which were deposited in the library of Caesarea. 
The conformity of this MS. with the account given by 
Masius, in the preface to his learned Annotations on the 
Book of Joshua, affords strong grounds for believing that 
this is the second part of the MS. described by him as then 
being in his possession, and which, there is reason to fear, 
is irrecoverably lost. From this version M. Norberg edited 
the prophecies of Jeremiah and Ezekiel in 1787, 4to Londini 
Gothorum: and M. Bugati, the Book of Daniel, at Milan, 
1788, 4to.5 

[ii.] The Panmsrino-Syriac, or Syriac TRANSLATION OF 
JeRusaLem, was discovered in the Vatican Library at Rome 
by M. Adler, ina manuscript of the eleventh century. It is 
not an entire translation of the New Testament, but only a 
Lectionarium, or collection of detached portions, appointed 
to be read in the services of the church on Sundays and 


1 Michaelis’s Introduction to the New Testament, vol. ii. parti. p. 68. To 
Bishop Marsh’s Notes, ibid. part ii. pp. 533—585. we are chiefly indebted for 
the preceding account of the Syriac Versions of the New Testament. “See 
also Hug’s Introduction, vol. i. pp. 372—386. Dr.G. H. Bernstein’s Disser- 
tation on Thomas of Harkel’s Revision of the Syro-Philoxenian Version, 
entitled De Versione Novi Testamenti Syriacd Heracleensi Commentatio. 
ee ine 4to. : ; 

2 Dr. Wiseman’s Hore Syricz, tom. i. pp. } i 
pp. 162, 163. Rome, 1828, eeu binaries aps 

3 Ibid. tom. i. pp. 234, 235. In this learned work, Dr. Wiseman has de- 
scribed a valuable manuscript of the Karkaphensian recension, which is 
preserved in the Vaticéin library at Rome, and hag given notices of some 
other MSS. of this recension. 

4 ea sae ons in Biblia Polyglotta Londinensia Minora. Prol. III. sect. iii. 


p. 

5 Masch, part ii. vol. i. pp. 58—60. Jahn, Introd. ad Vet. Feed. pp. 
Monthly Review, O. S. vol. lix. pp. 452—454. Some other psi dane 
of less note are described by Masch, ut supra, pp. 60—62. 
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festival days. It is written in the Syriac or Chaldee dialect 
of Jerusalem, and was evidently made in a Roman province; 
for in Matt. xxvii. 27. the word orgzrmras, soldiers, is ren 
dered by syn (Roma), as if the translator had never heara 
of any soldiers but Romans; and in the same verse g7tigx, 
band or cohort, is rendered by the Latin word castra, xswpp. 
These and other indications afford reason to think, that the 
manuscript contains a translation made from the Greek, in 
Palestine; it was written at Antioch, and from all these 
circumstances, this version has been denominated the Jeru- 
salem-Syriac Version. Dr. Scholz states that its text for 
the most part agrees with the Alexandrine recension. This 
manuscript has not yet been collated throughout.® 

Il. Eeyprian Versions.—From the proximity of Egypt 
to Judea, it appears that the knowledge of the Gospel was 
very early communicated to the inhabitants of that country, 
whose language was divided into three dialects—the Copitzc, 
or dialect of Lower Egypt; the Sahidic, or dialect of Upper 
Egypt; and the Baskmouric, a dialect of the inhabitants of 
Bashmour, a province of the Delta. 4 

The Coptic language is a compound of the old Bgypeau 
and Greek; into which the Old Testament was translated 
from the Septuagint, perhaps in the second or third century, 
and certainly before the fifth century. Of this version, the 
Pentateuch was published by Wilkins in 1731; and a Psal- 
ter, with an Arabic translation, by the congregation de Pro- 
pagandé Fide, at Rome, in 1744 and 1749.7 : 

In the Sanrpic language the ninth chapter of Daniel was 
published by Minter at ae in 1786; and Jeremiah, ch. 
ix. 17. to ch. xiil., by Mingarelli, in Reliquie Egyptiorum 
Codicum in Bibliotheca Naniana asservatz, at Bologna, in 
1785. The late Dr. Woide was of opinion that both the 
Coptic and Sahidic versions were made from the Greek 
They express the phrases of the Septuagint version; and 
most of the additions, omissions, and transpositions, which 
distinguished the latter from the Hebrew, are discoverable 
in the Coptic and Sahidic versions. 

The Coptic version of the New Testament was published 
at Oxford in 1716, in 4to., by Daniel Wilkins, a learned 
Prussian, who has endeavoured to prove that it must have 
been executed prior to the third century ; but his opinion has 
been controverted by many learned men, and particularly by 
Louis Picques, who refers it to the fifth century. Professor 
Hug, however, has shown that it could not have been com- 
posed before the time of Hesychius, nor before the middle 
of the third century. The celebrated passage (1 John v. 7.) 
is wanting in this version, as well as in the Syriac-Peschito, 
and Philoxenian translations. From the observations of Dr. 
Woide, it appears that the Coptic inclines more to the Alex 
andrian than the Sahidic—that no remarkable coincidence is 
to be found between the Coptic or Sihidic, and the Vulgate, 
—and that we have no reason to suspect that the former has 
been altered or made to conform to the latter. Its text agrees 
with the Alexandrine recension. 

Concerning the age of the Sahidic version critics are not 
yet agreed. Dr. Woide, however, has shown that it was 
most probably executed in the second century; and, conse- 
gel, it is of the utmost importance to the criticism of the 
Greek Testament. In a dissertation on this version, written 
in the German language, and abridged by Bishop Marsh,9 
Dr. W. observes, that there are now in existence two Sahidie 
manuscripts,—one formerly in the possession of the late Dr. 
Askew, the other brought from Egypt by the celebrated tra- 
veller, Mr. Bruce. The former contains a work entitled 
Sophia, and written by Valentinus, in the second century. 
This manuscript contains various passages both from the 
Old and New Testament, which coincide with the fragments 
of the Sahidic version now extant; whence it is concluded 
that the Sahidic version of the whole Bible not only existed 
so early as the beginning of the second century, but that it 
was the same as that of which we have various fragments, 
and which, if put together, would form perhaps a complete 
Sahidic version of the Bible. The other manuscript to which 


6 Cellérier, Introd. au Nouv. Test. pp. 180, 181. Hug’s Introduction, vol. 
i. pp. 386—389. Scholz, Nov. Test. tom. i. Proleg. p. exxiv. A notice of 
the principal editions of the Syriac versionis given in the BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
See ee Vou. II. peut ]. Cuap. I. Sect. V. § 3. [i.] 

7 Masch, part ii. vol. i. pp. 182—190, Jahn, p. 81. The only perfect co 
of the Coptic Bible now in Europe is said tobe in the Rec te of Mon. 
sieur Marcel. See M. Quatremére’s Recherches sur la Langue et la Lit- 
terature d’Egypte, p. 118. In pp. 114, 115. 134, 135. this learned writer has 
specified various portions of the Coptic version which are preserved in the 
great libraries on the Continent. 

® Hug’s Introd. vol. i. p. 410. 

® Marsh’s Michaelis, vol. ii. part ii. pp. 595, 596, 
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Dr. Woide appeals, contains two books, the one entitled 
Bibros rue yvaree, the other, Bibacs Acycue arx puorneiov. Now 
that this was*written by a Gnostic, as well as the other ma- 
nuscript, appears both from the title and the contents, and 
therefore it is concluded that the author lived in the second 
century. And as various passages are quoted in it both from 
the Old and New Testaments, Dr. Woide deduces the same 
inference as from the foregoing. Of this version some frag- 
ments of the gore of Matthew and John have been pub- 
lished by Mingarelli, in a work entitled gyptiorum Codicum 
Reliquiz, Veneliis in Bibliothecé Naniang asservatez. (Bononie, 
1785, 4to.) But the completest collection of fragments of 
this version is that prepared for the press by the late Dr. 
Woide, who did not live to publish them. The work was 
completed and edited by the Rev. Dr. Ford, from the Cla- 
rendon Press, at Oxford, in folio, 1799, as an appendix to 
Dr. W.’s fac-simile of the Codex Alexandrinus. Scholz 
states that it agrees with the Alexandrine recension, but that 
it has many readings either peculiar to itself, or in common 
with the Latin versions.? 

From the difference of their readings, and from the cireum- 
stance that additions in the one are omitted in the other, 
Bishop Marsh infers that the Coptic and Sahidic are inde- 
pendent versions, both made from the original Greek. Both, 
therefore, may be quoted as separate evidence for a reading 
in the Greek Teaainent 

Besides the versions in the Coptic and Sahidie dialects, 
Father Georgi discovered, in a manuscript belonging to Car- 
dinal Borgia, some fragments of a version written in a still 
different Egyptian dialect, which he calls the AMMon1AN 
Diatect. it contains only 1 Cor. vii. 36.—ix. 16. and xiv. 
33.—xy. 33. Some fragments of a Basumourico-Copric 
Version of the Old and New Testaments, discovered in the 
Borgian Museum at Velitri, were published by M. Engel- 
breth at Copenhagen, in 1816. Dr. Frederick Minter has 
printed the Sahidic and Ammoniac texts of 1 Cor. ix. 10—16. 
in his Commentatio de Indole Versionis Novi Testamenti Sahi- 
dicx (4to. Hafnis, 1789), in parallel columns, in order to 

resent the reader with a distinct view of the similarity or 
Hiffereniee between the two versions. On account, however, 
of the chief difference consisting in the orthography of single 
words, he is not disposed to assign to the Ammoniac the 
name of a separate dialect. On considering the region 
where this dialect seemed to be vernacular, he was inclined 
for several reasons to fix upon the Oases, particularly the 
Ammonian Oasis, whence he called it the Ammonian 
Dialect: but Professor Hug, who has investigated the hypo- 
thesis of various learned men, is of opinion that the fragments 
in question may possibly exhibit the idiom of Middle Egypt. 
M. Quatremére, however, prefers the Co terens of the 
Oasiric Dialect to that of Basmuric.? This version was 
probably executed in the latter part of the third century.* 

Ill. The Ersiopic or Asyssinian Version of the Old 
Testament was made from the Septuagint: although its 
author and date are unknown, yet, from the marks of unques- 
tionable antiquity which it bears, there is every reason to 
believe that it was executed in the fourth century. In the 
Gospels it agrees for the most part with the Alexandrine re- 
cension. Some peculiar readings occur in this translation: 
but, where it seems to be exact, it derives considerable autho- 
rity from its antiquity. Only a few books and fragments of 
this version have been printed. The first portions of the 
Ethiopic Scriptures that appeared in print were the Psalms 
and the Song of Solomon; edited at Rome, by John Potken, 
A. D. 1513. The translation of the New Testament is sup- 
posed to have been made by Frumentius, who, about the 
year 330, first preached Christianity in Ethiopia. In 1548, 
the New Testament was printed at Rome by some Abyssi- 
nian priests, and was afterwards reprinted in the London 
Polyglott: but as the manuscripts used in the Roman edition 
were old and mutilated, the editors restored such chasms as 
appeared in the text, by translations from the Latin Vulgate. 
‘Tiese editions, therefore, are not of much value, as they do 
not present faithful copies of the ancient Ethiopic text; 
which, I 
either of several versions being united in one copy, or of 


1 Scholz, Nov. Test. tom. i. Proleg, p. exxvii. a 

2 Marsh’s Michaelis, vol. ii. part i. pp. 76—81. part ii. pp. 586—597. 

2 Recherches sur la Langue et Litterature de l’Egypte, p. 228. The 
whole of his fifth ba i which treats on the Basmuric dialect, is highly 

teresting and valuable. : He 
a Hug’s Introduction, vol. ii. pp. 417423. For a notice of the editions or 
published fragments of the several Egyptian versions, see the Brsriocra- 
FHICAL APPENDIX to Vou II Part i. Car. J, Szor. V. §3. fiv.] 
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Trinity, a weak, infirm, and defiled sinner. 
plore Christ.” 


according to Professor Hug, exhibits the appearance | pp 
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several MSS. (neler to aifierent recensions) being quoted 
in the composition of this version.5 : 
There is, however, reason to expect that, in no long time 
the gift of the entire Ethiopic Scriptures will be imparted to 
Abyssinia. A manuscript copy of this version, in fine. pre- 
servation, has been purchased by the committee of the Church 
Missionary Society. From a memoir on this manuscript by- 
Professor Lee, we learn, that it contains the firsteight books 
of the Old Testament, written on vellum, in a bold and mas- 
terly hand, in two columns on each page. The length of the 
age is that of a large quarto; the wad is not quite so great. 
he volume contains 285 folios, of which the text covers 
282, very accurately written, and in high preservation. On 
the first page is written, in Hthiopic, the invocation usually 
found in the books of the eastern Christians: ‘In the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 
Then follows an account of the contents of the book, written 
in Latin by some former possessor, and a date a. D. 1596, 
20th September. On the reverse of the first folio is founda 
table, not unlike the tables of genealogy in some of our old 
English Bibles, which seems to be mtended to show the 
hours appointed for certain prayers. Then follows the Book 
of Genesis, as translated from the Greek of the Septuagint. 
On the reverse of the third folio is the following inscription 
in Arabic: ‘“‘The poor Ribea, the son of Elias, wrote it: O 
wine! to which nothing can be assimilated, either in realy 
or appearance: O excellent drink! of which our Lord said, 
having the cup in his hand, and giving thanks, ‘ This is my 
blood for the salvation of men.’” Folios 7. and 8. have 


been supplied, in paper by a more modern hand. On the re- 


verse of folio 8. is a very humble attempt at drawing, in the 
figure of a person apparently in prayer, accompanied by an 
inscription in Ethiopic at the side of the figure: ‘¢In the 
prayers of Moses and Aaron, to® Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
am I, thy servant, O Lord, presented in the power of the 
et them im- 
Under the drawing, in Ethiopic: “In the 
same manner, every slayer that slays Cain, will I repay in 
this; and as he slew, so shall he be slain.” On the reverse 
of folio 98., at the end of the Book of Exodus, are two 
figures, somewhat similar, but rather better drawn, and seem- 
ingly by the writer of the manuscript; and in another place 
or two there are marginal ornaments. At the end of Deuter- 
onomy is this inscription in Ethiopic : “The repetition of 
the law, which God spake to Moses. Numbered 50707 
(words). Intercede for your slave Isaac.”—At the end of 
the volume: ‘Pray for those who laboured in this book; and 
for your slave Isaac, who gave this to Jerusalem, the Holy.” 
Then follows an inscription, in Arabic: “In the name of tha 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, one Ged. 
O Lord, save thy people from every evil! O our God, Jesus 
Christ, the speaker to men! O holy people, remember yout 
slave Isaac, the poor: God shall remember you in the mers 
cies of this book. Pray, if God be willing, that I may be 

ermitted to see your face. And pray for me, the sinner. 

ardon my sins, O Lord! and let my body be buried in 
Mount Sion.”? Then follows, in Ethiopic: “That our ene- 
mies may not say of us, ‘We have conquered them :’ be ya 

rudent. Wehave given youalamp. Be ye the culture.— 
Sow ye the flock: reap and rejoice.” .... . A few lines 
have been erased. ‘Then follows... . ‘me, Isaac, the 
poor, in your prayers. It was completed in Beth Gabbaza, 
of Axuma. In thy name, O Lord, have I planted, that thou 
place me not in any other place except Mount Sion; the 
mount of Christ; the house of Christians. Let them not 
be forgotten in your prayers, who have read and testified to 
you. Preserve, (’ Lord, this my offering for me thy servant, 
the poor; and pres. ve all these books which I offer, that the 
brethren, dwelling « ° Jerusalem, may be comforted. And 
pray for me,® forget me not in the holy offices, and in prayer, 
that we may aI stand before God in the terrible day and 


hours. That it might not be written that we were wanting, 

Fy n, p. 81. Masch, part ii. vol. i. pp. 140—143. Michaelis, vol. ii. pp- 
95-98, Gl0_-61d. Hug, ‘WoL i. pp. 426-498, Walton, Prol. xv. §§ 10—12. 
679685. Kortholt, pp. 298-301. In Mr. Bruce’s Travels, vol. ii. pp. 
416—420. (8vo. edit.) there is an interesting account of the Ethiopic biblical 

ooks. 
: ¢ As this inscription, which occurs on the supplied leaves, savours of the 
errors of the Romish church, it was probably written by some Abyssinian 
Romanist. The inscriptions of Isaac, the writer of the MS., though muti- 
lated, and sometimes obscure, seem free from these errors. The figure 
of St. Peter, mentioned below, was probably traced by the same hand. 

‘It is customary among the Jews, Syrians, and Ethiopians, to number 
the words in the books of Scripture. ' 

* In most of the eastern churches, it is the practice to enumerate their 
saints in a certain part of the Liturgy. 
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[ have previously sent and given you 
the testimony. Intercede, and bless. And also for the re- 
freshing of the record of the Fathers: and also for Cueskam,} 
the queen of the sons of Abyssinia ; that they may be com- 
forted, and thence convert our region—may, moreover, Ml- 

te into other regions, and restore J erusalem :—and for the 
Calvary of Mary. Let them pray for me. Let it be pre- 
served as the widow’s mite, for ever and ever. Let them not 
sell or exchange; nor let them carry 1t away; nor let them 
cause it to be placed elsewhere. And... . .” the rest is 
wanting, Hence it appears, that the book was written at 
Axuma, the ancient capital of Ethiopia; and that it was sent 
by Isaac to the Abyssinians residing in Jerusalem. No date 


[Part I. Caar. TL 
probably, about 300 


OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT. 


appears in the manuscript itself. It is, D 
years old. On the reverse of fol. 285.is a drawin intended 
to represent Andrew the Apostle, with the book of the Gos- 
pels in one hand, and the keys in the other. Some less in- 
genious draftsman, however, has, by means of the transpa- 
rency of the vellum, traced out this figure on the first page 
of this folio, and given the name of Peter to his humble 
representation. He has thus succeeded in assigning to 
St. Peter the first place, and also in bestowing on him the 
keys. Against this picture of Peter is place his age, 120. 
ears. 

The following fac-simile represents part of the remarkae 

ble prophecy of Balaam.? 


Num. XXIV. 17. 


DEBY 
hi: Oh J, 
Oe OH ePome 
SCO G'opr 
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fier ney: 
Ba Arp wif = TG? 


PPP np: OPTIMA: 
%* @ hidak AO? 
ME hw: Aw hh 
Ay wpe FAM DO Ws B 
OMe = NTL SX 
Se P: the Ke 


2 shal see hum, but not now: I shall call him blessed, but he 
ts not near: there shall arise a star out of Jacob, and from 
Israel shall it arise: and he shall destroy the ambassadors of 
Moab, and shall take captive all the children of Seth. 

This precious manuscript has been carefully transcribed, 
and in 1826 the four Gospels were edited by T. P. Platt, Esq. 
M.A. They were printed with a fount of types, cast at the 
expense of the British and Foreign Bible Society, from the 
matrices (preserved at Frankfort) of the celebrated Ethiopic 
scholar John Ludolph ; whose types, as used in his printed 
works, have been highly approved by the Abyssinians.? 

IV. Arasic Wauseon dlébough the Christian religion 
. was preached in Arabia as well as in other countries of the 
East, at an early period, yet it never was the established re~ 
ligion of the*country, as in Syria and Egypt: for even the 
temple at Mecca was a heathen temple till the time of Mo- 
hammed. Historical evidence, therefore, concerning the 
Arabic versions of the Old Testament, does not extend be- 
yond the tenth century, when 

1. Rabbi Saadias Gaon, a celebrated Jewish teacher at 
Babylon, translated, or rather paraphrased, the Old Testa- 
ment into Arabic: of this version the Pentateuch was printed 
at Constantinople, in folio, in the year 1546, in Hebrew 
characters; and in the Paris and London Polyglotts, in 
Arabic letters.—The prophecy of Isaiah was published by 
Paulus in 8vo. at Jena, in 1790, 1791. Jahn, after Simon, 
observes, that its style is not pure. Saadias is also said to 


1 The name ofa region, a sea, and a mountain, in Ethiopia; so cele- 
brated, as to be esteemed by the Ethiopians as preferable to even Sinai or 
Mount Olivet; and, as tradition says, whither Joseph and Mary, with the child 
Jesus, betook themselves, making it their residence for some time, after 
the flight into Egypt. Castell, sub voce.—Ludolf, sub voce, says it is the 
name of a monastery In Upper Egypt, which was always had in great vene- 
ration by the Copts and Ethiopians; and where Christ is said to have re- 
sided with his mother, when he fled from Herod. 

2 Eighteenth Report of the Church Missionary Society, pp. 188, 189. 

2For a notice of such parts of the Ethiopic version of the Scriptures 
as have been printed, see the BrstiocrapnicaL AppEenprx to Vol. Il. Part 
I. Cuap. I. Sgct. V. § 3, [v.]; and for other particulars relative to this Ver- 
sion the reader is. referred to Mr. Platt’s ‘Catalogue of the Ethiopic Bib- 
lical Manuscripts in the Royal Library of Paris, and in the Library of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society,”’ &c. London, 1823, 4to. 


have translated the Book of Job and the Psalms: a manu 
pee containing Job is preserved in the Bodleian Library : 
Cod. Huntington. No. 511. The remaining books of this 
translation have not hitherto been discovered. Besides this, 
there are several other Arabic versions extant, made imme- 
diately from the Hebrew, either by Jews, Samaritans, or 
Christians, of which the following are the principal; viz. 

2. The Arabic version of the Pentateuch, pabilehed by 
Erpenius at Leyden, in 1622, 4to., appears to have been exe- 
cuted in the thirteenth century by some African Jew, who 
has very closely adhered to the Hebrew. 

3. The Arabic version of the Book of Joshua, printed in 
the Paris and London Polyglotts, is, in the opinion of Bauer, 
pe directly from the Hebrew. Its author and date are not 

nown. 

4. The Pentateuch, Psalms, and Prophecy of Daniel, 
were translated by Saadi Ben Levi dionckor who lived in 
the early part of the seventeenth century: they are extant 
ony in MS. in the British Museum,‘ and are of very little 
value. 

Besides these versions, the Arab Christians have a trans- 
lation of the Book of Job (printed in the Paris and London 
Polyglotts), and two versions of the Psalms, still in MS., 
which were respectively made from the Peschito or Old 
Syriac version. All the Arabic books of the Old Testament 
(with the exception of the Pentateuch and Job), which are 
printed in those Polyglotts, were executed from esychius’s 
recension of the Septuagint. The Psalms, inserted in 
Justiniani’s Polyglott Psalter, and Gabriel Sionita’s Arabic 
Psalter, were made from Lucian’s recension of that version: 
and the Arabic Psalter, printed at Aleppo in 1706, 4to., fol- 
lows the Melchitic® recension of the Lxx.6 

4 ae yp esterrs vol. a oe seen 

+> The Melchites w' ose Christi i i 
who, Aion ae Gieoke. followed the doehing, Hon a ae ake 
Greek Church. They were called Melchites, that is, Royalists, by their 
adversaries, by way of reproach, on account of their implicit submission 


to the edict of the Emperor Marcian, in favour of thi i \- 
don. Mosheim’s Eccl. Hist. vol. ii. p. 188, note (on); Pere aa 


& Carpzov. Crit. Sacr. pp. 640—644. Bauey, Crit. Sacr. pp. 321—324. Jal 
Introd. ad Vet. Feed. pp. 78—80. Masch, part ii, vol. i. oe 103—110. ray 


Sect. III. § 4.) 


There are many Afabic translations of the New Testa- 
ment, besides*those which have appeared in print: for since 
the Arabic language supplanted the Syriac and Egyptian, 


the inhabitants of the countries where these had been spo- 


ken, have been obliged to annex Arabic translations to the 
aneient versions, which are no longer understood. These 
Arabic translations are supposed to have been made at dif- 
ferent times between the seventh and the eleventh centuries : 
in general they were not all executed from the original text, 
but from the versions which they were intended to accom- 
pany. Thus some which are placed together with the Greek 
text have been made from the Greek, while others have been 
made from the Syriac, the Coptic, and even from the Latin 
Vulgate.1 

- The Armentan Version of the Old Testament was 
made from the Alexandrian Septuagint : its author was Mies- 
rob, who invented letters fully expressive of the Armenian 
tongue, towards the close of the fourth or early in the fifth 
century. It is said to have been subsequently altered accord- 
ing to the Peschito or old Syriac version, and according to 
the Latin Vulgate, by Uscan, an Armenian bishop, who was 
specially sent to Amsterdam to superintend the edition there 
printed in 1666. The translation of the New Testament is 
ascribed jointly to Miesrob, and to the patriarch Isaac at the 
end of the fourth or early in the fifth century. It was twice 
translated from the Syriac, and then from the Greek ; and that 
the copies now extant were made from the latter language, is 
evident from their containing those books of the New Testa- 
ment which were never admitted into the Peschito or ancient 
literal Syriac version. This version, in the opinion of Semler, 
is of great importance, as faithfully representing the Greek 
MSS. whence it was made: but Michaelis observes, that it 
would be an inestimable treasure, had it descended to us un- 
altered by time and superstition. It has in several] instances 
been made conformable to the Vulgate by Haitho or Hethom, 
sovereign of the Lesser Armenia from a. p. 1224 to 1270, 
who was attached to the church of Rome, and skilled in the 
Latin language.? i 

VI. Persic Vursions.—Although we have no authentic 
account of the conversion of the whole Persian nation to 
Christianity, yet we are informed by Chrysostom and Theo- 
doret, that the Scriptures were very anciently translated into 
the Persian language. It does not appear, however, that any 
fragments of this ancient version are extant. The Persic 
translation of the Pentateuch was executed by Jacob Ben 
Joseph, surnamed Tawosi or Tusi, from Tus, a city of Persia, 
which anciently possessed a celebrated Jewish academy. 
The precise time when he lived is not known; but it is evi- 
dent that he could not have lived earlier than the commence- 
ment of the ninth century, because in Gen. x. 10. for Babel 
he has substituted Babylon, which oy was not founded until 
A. D. 762 by the caliph Almansor. ‘The Persian version of 
the Pentateuch, which is for the most part faithfully rendered, 
was first printed by the Jews at Constantinople in 1546, in 
Hebrew characters, together with the Hebrew text, the 
targum of Onkelos, and the Arabic version of Saadias Gaon. 
From this Constantinopolitan edition the Persian version of 
the Pentateuch was transcribed into the Persian characters by 
the eminent orientalist Mr. (afterwards Dr. Hyde, who added 

very close Latin translation, and supplied between brackets 
che words necessary to fill up the chasms which had been 
caused by the negligence either of the original copyist or of 
the printer at Constantinople. ; ; 

Bishop Walton further mentions two Persic versions of 
the Psalms—one by a Portuguese monk at Ispahan in the 

ear 1618, and another by some Jesuits from the Vulgate 
Fatih version. ‘These are yet in manuscript. 

There are extant two Persian Versions of the four Gospels, 
the most ancient and valuable of which was first printed in 
the London Polyglott, by Bishop Walton, from a manuscript 
in the possession of Dr. Pococke, dated a. Dp. 1314: it was 
made Se the Syriac, having sometimes retained Syriac 


t Michaelis (vol. ii.-part i. pp.81—95.) and Hug (vol. i. pp. 480—454.) have 
gone fully into the history of the Arabic versions. For a notice of the 
ea ae Ree get of aria ae the BrenrocraPHicat APPENDIX to Vol. II. 

‘ART I. Cuap. I, Sect. V. § 3. [ii.] 

3 Jahn, p. 82. Masch, pp. 169—173.; Kortholt, pp. 304, 305. On the pre- 
sent state of the Armenian church in India, see Dr. Buchanan’s Christian 
Researches,” pp. 341—346. Semler, Apparatus ad Liberalem Novi Testa- 
menti palprpeplalsonenty p:69. Michaelis, vol. ii. pp. 98—105. 614—617. Hug, 
vol. i. pp. 394—399. _ f 301-303 

% Walton, Prol. xvi. §§ 6—8. pp. 692—695. Kortholt, c. XIX. Pp- ae 
Jahn, p. 80. Rosenmiiller, de Versione Pentateuchi Persica pumeentetiy, 

p. 4--10. Lipsie, 1813, For an account of editions consult Masch, par 
§ viol i. pp. 158—164 
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words, and subjoined a Persian translation. The other Per- 
sian translation was edited by Wheloc, and afte his decease 
by Pierson, at London, in 1652—57, after a collation of three 
manuscripts. It is supposed to have been from the Greek.4 


§4. ON THE ANCIENT WESTERN VERSIONS OF THF SCRIPTURES. 


I, Ancient Latin versions of the Scriptures.—I. Of the oup 
Iratrc or Anrs-HizronyMIAN VERSION.—2. Account of 
the Biblical labours and Latin version of Junomy.—3. Of 
the VULGATE VERSION and its revisions.—4. Critical value 
of the Latin Vulgate version—Il. Gorute verston.—Ill. 
Sczavonic version.—IV. AneLo-Saxon VERSION. 


1. Ancrenr Latin Versions or THE SCRIPTURES. 

1. At the commencement of the Christian era, the Latin 
was gradually supplanting the Greek as a general language, 
and it soon might be called the language of the western 
church. From the testimony of Augustine,» it appears that 
the Latin church possessed a very great number of versions 
of the Scriptures, made at the first introduction of Christi- 
anity, and whose authors were unknown; and that, in the 
primitive times, as soon as any one found a Greek copy, and 
thought himself sufficiently versed in both languages, he 
attempted a translation of it.6 In the course of time, this 
diversity of translation produced much confusion, parts of 
separate versions being put together to form an entire com- 
Pec and marginal notes being inserted into the text: 

ut one of these Latin translations appears to have acquired a 
more extensive circulation than the others, and for several 
ages was preferably used, under the name of the Vetus Jtala 
or old Italic, on account of its clearness and fidelity.” This 
version, which in the time of Jerome was received as ca- 
nonical, is by him termed sometimes the Vulgate and some- 
times the Old, in opposition to the new translation undertaken 
by him. He mentions no other version. The Old Italic was 
translated from the Greek in the Old Testament as well as 
in the New, there being comparatively few members of the 
Western church who wete®skilled in Hebrew. From the 
above cited expressions of Augustine, it has been inferred 
that the old Italic versién’ Was made in the first century of 
the Christian era; but thé’'New Testament could not Pave 
been translated into Latin before the canon had been formed, 
which was certainly not made in the first century: and the great 
number of Hebraisms and Syriasms observable in it, particu- 
larly in the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, have induced some 
eminent critics to conjecture that the authors of this transla- 
tion were Jews converted to Christianity. ‘There is, however, 
every reason to believe, that it was executed in the early per 
of the second century : “at least it was quoted by Tertullian 
before the close of that century. But, before the end of the 
fourth century, the alterations, either designed or accidental, 
which were made by transcribers of the Latin Bible, were 
become as numerous as the alterations in the Greek Bible, 
before it was corrected by Origen.”? 

2. To remedy this growing evil, Jerome, at the request, 
and under the patronage of Damasus, bishop of Rome, 
towards the close of the fourth century, undertook to revise 


4 Michaelis, vol. ii. pp. 105, 106. 617—619. Semler, p.69. Walton, Prol. 
c. Xvi. § 9. pp. 695, 696. Hug, vol. i. pp. 389—393. 

5 Augustine, de Doctr. Christ. 1. ii. c. 11. ‘ 

6 These various ancient Latin versions, which are frequently termed 
Ante-Hieranymian, and of the manuscripts of which some valuable frag- 
ments have been 'preserved to us in the writings of the Fathers, were 
written in the barbarous Latin, and frequently differed greatly. One sin- 
gle example, out of many that might be offered, will suffice. Col. ii. 15. as 
cited by Hilary (de Trin. lib. i. c. 18.), runs thus :—“Exutus earnem ex 
potestates ostentui fecit, triumphatis lis cum fiducia in semet ipso.” The 
same passage, as cited by Augustine (contra Faustum, lib. xvi. c..29.), stands 
thus :—“ Exutus:se carnem principatus et potestates exemplavit fiducialiter 
triumphatus eos in’ semet ipso.” Other examples may be seen in Hug, 
a Keane de Doct. Christ. 1, ii. c. 15. This passage of Augustine is 
suspected to be incorrect, and Bishop Marsh, after Bentley, Ernesti, Lard- 
ner, and other critics, thinks that we ought to read dla forj/tala. (Michae- 
lis, vol. iv part ij. p. 623. See also Dr. Lardner’s Works, vol. v. pp. 116, 
116.) Bat this conjecture is supported by no manuscript, and is also con- 
tradicted by the context of Augustine. M. Breyther, who has examined 
the various conjectures and arguments which have been alleged in sup- 
port of the reading of tila, determines in favour of Jiala as the genuine 
reading. (Dissert. de vi quam antiquissime versiones, que extant, in crisin 
Evang. IV. habeant, pyi 13—24.) Prof. Hug also determines in favour of 
Itala. (Introd. to New Test. vol. i. pp. 460, 461.) : 

s “The learned and ingenious Hichhorn, in his introduction to the Old 
Testament, supposes that the first Latin version of the Bible was made in 
Africa; where Latin alone being understood, a translation was more neces- 
sary; where the Latin version was held in the highest veneration; and 
where, the language being spoken with less purity, barbarisms might have 
been more easily introduced than in a provincia] town in Italy.” Bp. 
Marsh’s Michaelis, vol. ii. partii. p, 628, 

9. Bishop Marsh’s Divinity Lectures; parti. p. 66. 
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this translation, and make it more conformable to the Sep- 
tuagint. He executed the revision of the Old ‘Testament 


according to the Hexaplar text of Origen, which he went to 
Cesarea to consult, and the New Testament after the origi- 
nal Greek; and completed his task a. D. 390 or 391. Of this 
revision, the Book of Job and the Psalms (which alone have 
been preserved to our times), together with the Chronicles, 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Song of Solomon, are. all that 
were ever published; Jerome’s manuscripts, comprising the 
remaining books of Scripture, being lost or destroyed throu h 
the wilful negligence or fraud of some individual whom he 
has not Hautes? But before Jerome had finished his revisal, 
he had commenced a translation of the Old Testament from 
the Hebrew into Latin, in order that the Western Christians, 
who used this last language only, might know the real mean- 
ing of the Hebrew text, and thus be the better qualified to 
engage in controversial discussions with the Jews. 

3. This version, which surpasses all former ones, was 
executed at different times, Jerome te translated particu- 
lar books in the order requested by his friends. e learn 
from Augustine, that it was introduced into the churches by 
degrees, for fear of offending weak persons: at length it ac- 

uired so great an authority from the approbation it received 
rom Pope Gregory I., that ever since the seventh century it 
has been exclusively adopted? by the Romish church, under 
the name of the Vuneare version: and a decree of the fourth 
session of the Council of Trent, in the sixteenth century, or- 
dained that the Vulgate alone should be esteemed authentic (a 
very ambiguous term, which ought to have been more precise- 
ly defined than the members of that assembly chose to define 
it), in the public reading vA the Scriptures, in disputations, in 
preaching, and in expounding, and that no one should dare to 
reject it wnder any pretext whatever. ‘Upon this ground 
many contended that the Vulgate version was dictated by 
the Holy Spirit; at least was providentially guarded against 
all error; was consequently of divine authority, and more to 
be regarded than even the original Hebrew and Greek texts. 
And, in effect, the decree of the Council, however limited 
and moderated by the explanation of some of their more ju- 
dicious divines, has given to the Vulgate such a high degree 
of authority, that, in this instance at least, the translation 
has taken the place of the original; for the learned of the 
church of Rome, who have taken the liberty of giving trans- 
lations of Scripture in the modern languages, instead of the 
Hebrew and Greek texts, profess to translate the Vulgate. 
When, indeed, they find the Vulgate very notoriously defi- 
cient in expressing the sense, they do the original Scriptures 
the honour of consulting them, and take the liberty, by fol- 
lowing them, of departing from their authentic guide; but, 
in general, the Vulgate is their original text; and they give 
us a translation of a translation; by which second transfu- 
sion of the Holy Scriptures into another tongue, still more 
of the original sense must be lost, and more of the genuine 
spirit must evaporate.’ 

The universal adoption of Jerome’s new version through- 
out the Western church rendered a multiplication of copies 
necessary ; and with them new errors were introduced in the 
course of time, by the intermixture of the two versions (the 
Old Italic and Jerome’s or the Vulgate) with each other. 
Of this confusion, Cassiodorus was i principal cause, who 
ordered them to be written in parallel columns, that the old 
version might be corrected by the Vulgate; and though 
Alcuin in the eighth century, by the command of Charle- 
magne, provided more accurate copies, the text again fell into 
such confusion, and was so disfigured by innumerable mis- 
takes of copyists—(notwithstanding the efforts made to cor- 
rect it by Lanfranc archbishop of Canterbury, in the eleventh 
century, and ty Cardinal Nicholas, and some other divines, 
about the middle of the twelfth and in the thirteenth centu- 
ries),—that the manuscripts of the middle ages materially 
differ from the first printed editions. 

Robert StepHens was the first who attempted to remed 
this confusion, by publishing his critical editions of the Vul- 
gate in 1528, 1532, 1534, 1540,4 and particularly in 1545 and 


1 serones Ep. 64. ad Soaheeig 

2 With the exception of the Psalms; which being dai i 
in the church service, made it difficult to intron sHeRIeOE | The Old 
Italic Psalter, as corrected by Jerome, has therefore been used ever since 
the time of Gregory I. The oe books of Baruch, Ecclesiasticus, 
Wisdom, and the two books of Maccabees, are also retained from the old 
Latin version. 

3 Bp. Lowth’s Translation of Isaiah, vol. i: Prel. Diss. p. Lxxiii. 

«The edition of 1540 was Stephens’s principai edition of the Latin Vul- 
gate; as his edition of 1550 was his principal edition of the Greek. In 
magnificence it surpasses every edition of the Vulgate that ever was 
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reprinted in 1586 in 


the most ancient manuscripts which they could procure. 
collation was continued during the pontificate of Pius Vey 
who further caused the original text to 


com 
muc 
edition which was published at Rome in 1590, in folio. The 
text thus revised Sixtus pronounced to be the authentic Vul- 

ate 
Trent; and ordained that it should be 
the Romish church. But, notwithstanding the labours of the 
Pope 
deeiee that his successor Gregory XIV. caused it to be 
suppressed; and Clement VIII., the successor of Gregory 
in the 
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1546. These, especially the last, ha¥ing incurred the cen- 
sures of the doctors of the Sorbonne, John Hentenius, a di- 
vine of Louvain, was employed to prepare a new edition of 
the Vulgate: this he accomplished in 1547 in folio, having 
availed himself of Stephens’s previous labours with great 
advantage. A third corrected edition was published by Lucaa 
Brugensis, with the assistance of several other divines of 
Louvain, in 1573, in three volumes, 8vo., which was also 
Ato. and 8vo., with the critical notes of 
Lucas Brugensis. In the mean time Pius IV. commanded 
some divines of the Romish church to collect and to oe 

is 


be consulted. Under 
Gregory XIII. the work ceased, but it was resumed and 
leted under the auspices of Sixtus V.; who devoted 
time and attention to it, and corrected the proofs of the 


which had been the object of inquiry in the Council of 
e adopted throughout 
this edition was discovered to be so exceedingly in- 


ontificate, published another authentic Vulgate in 


1592. ‘his, however, differs more than any other edition 


from that of Sixtus V., and mostly resembles that of Lou- 
vain. These fatal variances between editions, alike promul- 
gated by pontiffs claiming 
noticed by Protestant divines, 
them in a manner that sensibly affects the church of Rome; 
especially Kortholt, who has at great len. 
tensions of Bellarmine in favour of the 
terly manner,° and our learned countryman 
in his Bellum Papale, sive Concordia Discors Sixti V. (Lon- 
don, 1600, 4to.), who has pointed out very numerous addi- 
tions, omissions, contradictions, and other differences between 
the Sixtine and Clementine editions.6 From this ve 
and now rare volume the following specimens of the dif- 
ferences between these two editions are selected and ar- 
ranged :— 

1, Clauses omitted in the Sixtine, but inserted in the Clemen- 


infallibility, have not passed un- 
who have taken advantage of 


th refuted the pre- 
ulgate in a mas- 
‘homas James, 


curious 


tine Bible. 


Uxor in domo viri, §c. to the end of the verse. 
Melius est sedere in angulo domatis, §¢ 
Patri matrique maledizit. 
Judg. xvii. 2,3. Reddidit ergo eos matri sue, §c. 

1 Kings iv. 21. Quia capta est arca Det. 

3 Kings (same as our first) xii. 10. Sic logueris ad eos. 
2Chron. ii. 10. Ht vini vigenti millia metretas. 
Matt. xxvii. 35. Ut impleretur quod dictum est per prophetam dicen- 
tem, diviserunt sibi vestimenta mea, et super vestem 
meam miserunt sortem. 


Num. xxx. 11. 
Prov. xxv. 24. 
Lev. xx. 9. 


2. Clauses or words introduced into the Sixtine, but omitted in 


the Clementine Bible. 


1Sam. xxiv. 8. Vivit dominus, quia nisi dominus percusserit ewm, aut 
dies ejus venerit ut moriatur, aut descendens in 
prelium periret ; propitius mihi sit dominus ut non 
mittam manum meam in Christum Domini. 

Ez multis annis salvos faciens tuos et omnia tua. 

Dizxitque David, tbo et reducam arcam. 

De quo fecit Salomo omnia vasa erea in templo et 
mare eneum et columnas et altare. 

Et concilium totius Israel venit ad regem. 

Usque quo piger dormis? usque quo de somno con- 
surges. 

Quare respicis contemptores et taces conculcante impio 
justiorem se? Et facies homines quasi pisces maris, 
et quasi reptilia non habentia ducem. 

Duo in lecto, unus assumetur, et unus relingueter. 

Et commota est omnis multitudo in doctrina eorum, 
Paulus autem, &c. 

Et apprehenderunt me clamantes et dicentes, tolle ini- 
micum nostrum. 


1Sam. xxv. 6. 
28am. vi. 12. 
2Sam. viii. 8. 


2Sam. xix. 10. 
Prov. xxiv. ult. 


Hab. i. 3. 
Matt. xxiv. 41. 
Acts xiv. 6. 


Acts xxiv. 18, 19. 





printed; andit is likewise of great value to a critic, as it contains a copious 
collection of various readings from thirteen Latin manuscripts, and three 
of the earl 
ch.) xi. 
he terms this edition “‘Ja meillewre et des toutes.”? Hentenius, in his pre- 
face to the Louvain edition, calls it “‘accuratissima et castigatissima 


editions. Father Simon (Hist. Crit. des Versions du N. Test. 
p. 130.) calls it ‘‘wn chef-Peuvre en fait de Bible ; and (p. 181.) 


Biblia.” (See also the praises bestowed on it in Masch’s edition of Le- 
long’s Bibliotheca Sacra, part ii. vol. iii. p. 187.) The title-page prefixed 
to the New Testament bears the date of 1539; though that which is pre- 
fixed to the Old Testament is dated 1540. (Marsh’s Letters to Travis, p. 
254, note.) It is by this latter date, that Stephens’s best edition of the Vul- 
gate is usually known and cited. 

5 Kortholt, de variis Scripture Editionibus, pp. 110—251. 

& Additional instances of the contradictions between the above mentioned 
pera editions, together with a defence of the Bellum Papale, may be seen 
in Mr. James’s “Treatise of the Corruptions of Scripture, Councils, and 
Fathers, by the Prelates, Pastors, and Pillars of the Church of Rome, for 
the maintenance of Popery,” pp. 272—358. London, 1688. 8yo, ; 
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3. Manifest contradictions, or differences between the editions. 


Ex. xxiii. 18. Sixtine Tua, Clementine mee. 


Num. xxxiv. 4°°S. Ad meridiem, C. A meridie. 
Deut. xvii. 8. 53. jee lepram et non lepram, C. Inter lepram et 
epram. 
Josh. ii. 18. S, Signum non fuerit, C. Signum i 
iv. ay = ai nostro, “ih Vestro. : flere 
xi. 19 . Que se non traderet, C, G 
xiv. 3. S. Zuo, C. Meo. aRee ingderes 
1Sam. iv. 9. S. Nobis, C. Vobis. 
_ xx. 9. 8, Ame, C. A te, 
1Kings vii.9. 8. Intrinsecus, C. Extrinsecus. 
Bab. i. ey S uate pd seaeeces, C. Respices. 
eb.v. ll. S. Interpretabilis, C. Inint tabilis. 
2Pet.i.16. 8S. Indoctas, C. Doctas. aca, 
4, Differences in numbers. 
Ex. xxiv. 5. 8. Vitulos duodecem, C. Vitulos. 
xxxii. 23. S. Trigenta tria millia, C. Vigenti millia. 
28am. xv. 7. 8S. Quatuor, C. Quadrigenta. 
1 Kings iv. 42. 8. Quinque millia, C. Quinque et mille. 
2 Kings xiv. 17. S. Viginti Quinque, C. Quindecem. 
xxv. 19. 8. Sez, C. Sexggenta. 
2Chron. xiii.17, S. Quinquagenta, C. Quingenta. 


5. Other remarkable differences. 


1Sam. iii. 2,3. S. Nec poterat videre lucernam Dei antequam extin- 


__ gueretur. 
C. Nec poterat videre ; lucerna Dei antequam extin- 
, fe gueretur. 
) Kings ii. 28. S. Ad Solomonem, C. Ad Jaob. 
2Kings xv. 19. S. In thersam, C. In terram. 

Judith i. 2. S. Fectt, ejus muros in altitudinem 70 cubitus: this is 
one of those places where paper had been pasted 
on the text; the word first printed was latitudinem, 
and altitudinem was printed on a slip of paper, and 

, put over it, C. Latitudinem. 
Ibidem. $8. Latitudinem, 30 cw. C. Altitudinem, 30 cubitus. 
Job xxxi. 7. S. Sisecutus est oculus meus cor meum, C. St secutum 
ality 3 et oculos meus cor meum. 

Psal. xli.3. S. Ad Deum fontem vivum, C. Ad Deum fortem, 

vivum. 
Prov. xix. 23. S. Quiaffligit patremet fugit matrem, C. Qui affigat, 
&c. et fugat, Sc. 
XX. 25. S. Devorare sanctos, C. Devotare sanctos. 
_ Ezek, xiv. 22. 8S. Egredientur, C. Ingredientur. 

Sirach xxxviii. 25. S. Sapientiam scribe, C. Sapientia scribe. 

xlii. 9. S. Adultera, C. Adulta. 

Isaiah xlvi. 12. S. Justwm, C. Avem. 

Jer. xvii. 9. S. Cor hominis, C. Hominum.t 


Besides the preceding revisions by papal authority, there 
have been several others executed by private individuals ; in 
which the Latin Vulgate has been so much corrected from 
the original Hebrew and Greek, that they have in some 
degree been considered (though erroneously) as new transla- 
tions. Of this number are the Latin Bibles published by 
Clarius, Eber, and the Osianders. 

Ci.) Isidore Ciartus’s edition of the Vulgate first appeared 
at Venice in 1542, and is of extreme rarity : it was reprinted 
at the same place in 1557 and 1564. He has not only re- 
stored the ancient Latin text, but has also corrected it ina 
great number of places which he conceived to be erroneously 
translated, so as to make them conformable to the Hebrew 
original. Although he corrected more than eight thousand 
aoe as he states in his preface, yet he omitted some, lest 

e should offend the Roman Catholics by making too many 
alterations in the Vulgate version. ‘ 

[ii.] The method of Clarius was followed by Paul Exer, 
who corrected the Vulgate from Luther’s German version. 
His edition was published at Wittemberg, in 1565, with the 
addition of Luther’s translation under the authority of Au- 
gustus, Elector of Saxony ; and was reprinted in 1574, in ten 
volumes, quarto. 

pi] e edition of Luke OstanpeR appeared in 1578, 
and has since been very often reprinted; as also has a Ger- 
man translation of it, which was first published at aieaid 
in 1600. Andrew Osiander’s edition was also printed in 
1600, and frequently since. They have both corrected the 
Vulgate, according to the Hebrew originals ; and have occa- 
sioned some confusion to their readers, by inserting their 
emendations in a character different from that in which the 
Vulgate text is printed. 

4, The Vulgate is regarded by Papists and Protestants in 
very different points of view: ts the former it has been 
extolled beyond measure, while by most of the latter it has 
been depreciated as much below its intrinsic merit. Our 
learned countryman, John Bois (canon of Ely), was the first 
who pointed out the real value of this version, in his Collatio 
Veteris Interpretis cum Bezé aliisque recentioribus. (8vo. 1655.) 
Bois was followed by Father Simon, in his Histoire Critique 
du Texte et des Versions du Nowveau Testament, who has 


t Hamulton’s Introduction to the Hebrew Scriptures, pp. 163—166. 
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| proved that the more ancient the Greek manuscripts. and 

other versions are, the more closely do they agree with the 
Vulgate; and in consequence of the arguments adduced by 
Simon, the Vulgate has been more justly appreciated by 
biblical critics of later times. 

Although the Latin Vulgate is neither inspired nor infalli 
ble, as Morinus, Suarez, and other advocates of the Romish 
church have attempted to maintain, yet it is allowed to be in 
general a faithful translation, and sometimes exhibits the 
sense of Scripture with greater accuracy than the more 
modern versions: for all those which have been made in 
modern times, by divines in communion with the church of 
Rome, are derived from the Latin Vulgate, which, in conse- 
quence of the decree of the Council of Trent above noticed, 
has been substituted for the original Hebrew and Greek texts. 
The Latin Vulgate, therefore, is by no means to be neglected 
by the biblical critic: and since the Ante-Hieronymian Latin 
translations are unquestionably of great antiquity, both lead 
us to a discovery of the readings in very ancient Greek manu- 
scripts, which existed prior to the date of any now extant. 
Even in its present state, notwithstanding the variations be- 
tween the Sixtine and Clementine editions, and that several 
passages are mistranslated, in order to support the peculiar 
dogmas of the church of Rome, the Latin Vulgate preserves 
many true readings,? where the modern Hebrew copies are 
corrupted.$ 

II. The Gornic Version of the Bible was made from the 
Greek, both in the Old and in the New Testament, by Ul- 
philas,‘ a celebrated bishop of the Meso-Goths, who assisted 
at the council of Constantinople in 359, and was sent on an 
embassy to the Emperor Valens about the year 378. He is 
said to have embraced Arianism, and to have propagated 
Arian tenents among his countrymen. Besides translating 
the entire Bible into the Gothic language, Ulphilas is said to 
have conferred on the Meso-Goths the invention of the Gothic 
characters. The character, however, in which this version 
of the New Testament is written, is, in fact, the Latin cna- 
racter of that age; and the degree of erfection, which the 
Gothic language had obtained during the time of Ulphilas, 
is a proof that it had then been written for some time. 

The translation of Ulphilas (who had been educated among 
the Greeks) was executed from the Greek ; but, from its 
coincidence in many instances with the Latin, there is reason 
to suspect that it has been interpolated, though at a remote 

eriod, from the Vulgate. Its unquestionable antiquity, 
however and its general fidelity, have concurred to give this 
version a high place in the estimation of biblical critics: 
but, unfortunately, it has not come down to us entire. The 
only parts extant in print are, a fragment of the book of 
Nehemiah, a considerable Portoy of the four Gospels, and 
some portions of the apostolic epistles.° i ; 

The most distinguished manuscript of the Gothic version 
of Ulphilas is the justly celebrated Copex ARrcENTEUS, Now 

reserved in the library of the university of Upsal, in Swe- 
en. It contains the four eves but by no means ina 
perfect state; the following are the principal lacune :-— 




























Matt. i. L.—v. 15. Mark vi. 31—53. Luke x. 30.—xiv. 9. 
vi. 33.—vii. 12. vii. 17—20. xvi. 24.—xvii. 3. 
x. 1-23. xii. 38.—xiii. 16. xx. 37—end. 
xi. 25.—xxvi. 7, xiii. 29.—xiv. 4. John i. 1.—v. 45. 
xxvii. 19—42. xiv. 16—41. xi. 47.—xii. 1. 
xxviii, 1—end. xvi. 12—end. xii. 49.—xiii. 11 
xix. 13—end. 


This manuscript is written on vellum, and has received the 
name of Argenteus from its silver letters: jt 1s of a quartu 
size, and the vellum leaves are stained with a vic'et 
colour: and on this ground the letters, which are all wnevat or 
capitals, were afterwards painted in silver, except the initial 


2 Cappell has given numerous examples in his Critica Sacra, lib. ii. 2. os. 
vii—ix. tom. ii. pp. 858—898. (edit. Scharfenberg.) 

3 The preceding account of the Latin versions has been compiled from 
Michaelis, vol. ii. pp- 107—129. Semler, Apparatus ad Liberalem Vet. Test. 
Interpretationem, pp. 308—314. Carpzov. Critica Sacra, pp. 671—706. 
Leusden, Philologus Hebrzomixtus, pp. 1—10. Bishop Walton, Prol. c. xi. 
pp. 470—507.; and Viser, Hermeneutica Sacra Novi Testamenti, vol. ii. 
part iii. pp. 7396. See also Muntinghe’s Expositio Critices Veteris Fe- 
deris, pp. 149—156. ; and Hug’s Introduction, vol. i. pp. 464—483. For the 
principal editions of the Latin versions of the Scriptures, see the Brsiio- 
GRAPHICAL APPENDIX to Vol. II. Parr I. Cuap. I. Secr. V. § 4. [i.] : 

4 “This,” says Biter a “is an original German name, and is a 
diminutive of the word Wolf: it “is written in correct German, Wolfelein, 
but corruptly pronounced Wolfila or Wulfila, in the dialects of Switzer- 
land, Bavaria, and Austria, to which that of the Mezso-Goths, who likewise 
inhabited the banks of the Danube, is nearly allied.” Michaelis, vol. ii. 

art ii. p. 631. ? 
5 Michaelis, vol. ii. part i. pp. 130—133. 149—152. Hug, vol. i. . 498— 
513. A notice of the principal editions of the Gothic version® will be found 
in the BrsLiogRAPHICAL APPENDIX to Vol. II. Part I. Cuar. I. Szor. V. § 4. (ii. 
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characters and a few other passages, which are in gold. 
he cover and back of the volume are of silver embossed. 
From the dee impression of the strokes, Ihre, Michaelis, 
and Hug are of opinion, that the letters were either imprinted 
with a warm iron, cut with a graver, or cast for the pur- 
pose, and afterwards coloured; but Mr. Coxe (with whom 
the late eminent traveller Dr. E. D. Clarke seems to coin- 
cide), after a very minute examination, was convinced : that 
each letter was painted, and not formed in the manner sup- 
posed by those critics. Most of the silver letters have become 
green by time, but the golden letters are still in good preser- 
vation. We have no knowledge of this important manuscript 
prior to the discovery of it in the abbey of Werden in West- 
phalia, whence it was taken to Prague. In the year 1648, 
when that city was stormed by the Swedes, it fell into the 
hands of a Swedish count, who presented it to his sovereign, 
on Christina. After remaining some time in her library, 
w 


ring the confusion which preceded her abdication of the 
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throne of Sweden, it suddenly and unaccountably disap- 

eared, and was again brought to light in the Netherlauds. 

ome have supposed that the celebrated Isaac Vossius receiy- 
ed it as a present from the queen; others that he brought it 
away by stealth. After his death, however, it was purchased 
for six hundred dollars by count Magnus Gabriel de la Gardie, 
who presented it to the university of Upsal, where it at 
present remains. The following cut is a faithful fac-simile 
of the characters of the Codex Argenteus: it was traced from 
the manuscript itself for the late Dr. E. D. Clarke, and is 
the most correct fac-simile known to be extant. It corres- 
ponds with our version of Luke xviii. 17. Verily, J say unto 
you, Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God as a little 
child, shall in no wise enter therein, It is worthy of remark, 
that, in the Codex Argenteus, the well known old Saxon or 
Gothic word Barn is used to signify the original word Massy, 
a little child. 


AMEN UIWA TZVIS. SAG NI 
ANANIMIY WINDANPARACA 
PAWS SVE BARN. NI UMW 


IN IZA: 


Concerning the age of this venerable manuscript critics 


explorer of ancient literature was examining two Codices 


are by no means agreed. Some of the zealous advocates for | Rescripti in the Ambrosian library, he was surprised with 


its antiquity have maintained that it is the very copy which 
Ulphilas wrote with his own hand. The librarian by whom 
st was exhibited to Dr. Clarke stated it to have been com- 

leted about the end of the fourth century, by a bishop of 
Thrace, in the Gothic language used at that time in Mesia. 
This brings its age very nearly, if not quite, to the time when 
Ulphilas lived : tt it is not likely—indeed it is utterly im- 


probable—that the only copy of the Gothic translation of | 


the Gospels, which is now extant, should be precisely the 
original. What proves that this cannot be the identical 
manuscript of Ulphilas, is the fact, that several various read- 
igs have been discovered in the margin, a circumstance 
which clearly shows that it must have been written at a time 
when several transcripts had been already made. 

Some fragments of the Gothic version of St. Paul’s Epistle 
to the Romans were discovered by M. Knittel, in the year 
1756, in a Codex Rescriptus belonging to the library a the 
duke of Brunswick at Wolfenbiittel they were published 
py him in 1762, and reprinted in 1763, in 4to., at Upsal, 
with notes by Ihre. The Brunswick manuscript, which is 
on vellum, and is supposed to be of the sixth century, con- 
tains only the following passages, viz. Rom. xi. 33—36. 
xii, 1—5. 17—21. xiv. 9—20. xv. 3—13. The version of 
Ulphilas is in one column, and a Latin translation in the 
other: it is on vellum, and is supposed to be of the sixth 
eek In the eighth or ninth century, the Origines Isidori 
Hispalensis were written over the translation of Ulphilas; 
but the ink had become so exceedingly pale as not to admit 
of coe the original manuscript without great diffi- 
culty. 

In the year 1817, a most important discovery was made 
among the Codices Rescripti, in the Ambrosian library at 
Milan, by signor Angelo Nad. While this indefatigable 
"1 Michaelis, vol. ii. pp. 130—153. 631635. Semler, pp. 70~72. Viser, Her- 
meneut. Nov. Test. vol. ii. part iii, pp. 56—58. Schoell, Histoire Abrégé de 
la Littérature Grecque, tom. ii. p. 131. Hug, vol. i. pp. 488—498. Coxe’s 


Travels in Russia, &c. vol. iv. pp. 173—190, it, 1908. "hh D. xe’ 
Travels, vol. vi. pp. 183, 184. HP 5 190. edit, 1902. Dr, E. D. Clarke’s 





the discovery of some Gothic writing in one of them; which 
on further investigation proved to be fragments of the books 
of Kings, Ezra, and N ole te The discovery thus auspi- 
ciously made stimulated him to further inquiries, which were 
rewarded with the discovery of four other Codices Rescripti 
containing portions of the Gothic version. He now asso- 
ciated in his researches signor Carolo Ottavio Castillionei ; 
and to their joint labours we are indebted for a specimen and 
account? of these manuscripts, from which the following 
particulars are abridged. 


The jirst of these five Gothic MSS. (which is noted S. 36.) 
consists of 204 quarto pages on vellum; the later writing con- 
tains the homilies of Gregory the Great on the Prophecies of 
Ezekiel, which from their characters must have been executed 
before the eighth century. Beneath this, in a more ancient 
Gothic hand, are contained the Epistles of St. Paul to the 
Romans, Ist and 2d Corinthians, Ephesians, Philippians, Colos- 
sians, Ist and 2d of Timothy, Titus, and Philemon, together 
with a fragment of the Gothic Calendar. The Epistles to the 
Romans, Corinthians, Ephesians, and to Timothy, are very 
nearly entire, and form the chief part of this manuscript: of the 
other Epistles considerable fragments only remain. The titles 
of the Epistles may be traced at the heads of the pages where 
they commence. This MS. appears to have been written by 
two different copyists, one of whom wrote more beautifully and 
correctly than the other; and various readings may be traced 
in some of the margins written in a smaller hand. Entire leaves 
have been turned upside down by the rescriber of this manu- 
script. The annexed fac-simile of it represents the commence- 
ment of Paul’s Epistles to the Ephesians, and may be thus ren- 
dered: The Epistle of Paul to the Ephesians beginneth. Paul, 
an apostle of Jesus Christ according to the will of God, to the 
saints who are at Ephesus. 


2 Ulphile Partium Ineditarum, in Ambrosianis Palimpsestis a Angelo 
Maio repertarum, Specimen, conjunctis curis ejusdem Maii et Caroli Oc: 
tavii Castillionsi editum, Mediolani, Regiis Typis, M, DCCC. XIX, 4to. 
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tate the fierce and sanguinary spirit of his countrymen.! The 
date of the Latin writing of this manuscript, which Mai deci- 
phered with great difficulty, is not specified; but, on comparing 
his specimen of it with other engraved specimens, we are in 
clined to refer it to the eighth or ninth century. 

The fourth specimen (noted I. 61.) consists of a single sheet 
~ Jin small quarto, containing four pages of part of Saint John’s 
Gospel in Latin, under which are found the very fragments of 
\the twenty-fifth, twenty-sixth, and twenty-seventh chapters of 
Matthew’s Gospel, which are wanting in the celebrated manu- 
script of the Gothic Gospels preserved at Upsal, and usually 
known by the appellation of the Codex Argenteus. 

The fifth and last manuscript (noted G. 147.), which has 
| preserved some remains of Gothic literature, is a volume of the 
proceedings of the Council of Chalcedon; under the later writ- 
ing have been discovered some fragments of ancient authors, 
whose names signor Mai has not specified; and also a fragment 
of a Gothic Homily, rich in biblical quotations, and the style of 
which he thinks shows that it was translated from some one of 
the fathers of the Greek church. The characters of this manu- 
| script bear a close resemblance to those of the Codex Argenteus, 
at Upsal, which was executed in the sixth century. 


The manuscripts above described are written in broad and 
thick characters, without any division of words or of chap- 
ters, but with contractions of proper names, similar to those 
found in ancient Greek MSS. Some sections, however, 
have been discovered, which are indicated by numeral marks 
or larger spaces, and sometimes by large letters. The Gothic 
writing is referred to the sixth century. 

The portions of the Gothic version of the Old and New 
Testament, printed by signors Mai and Castillionei, are, 
I. Nehemiah, chap. v. verses 13—18. chap. vi. 14—19. and 
vii. 1—3. If. A Fragment of Saint Matthew’s Gospel, con- 
taining chap. xxv. 38—46. xxvi. 1—3. 65—75. and xxvii. 1. 
Ill. Part of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians, chap. ii. 
99-30. and iii. 1—16. IV. Saint Paul’s Epistle to Titus, 
chap. i. 1—I6. ii. 1.; and V. verses 11—23. of his Epistle 
to Philemon. The Gothic text is exhibited on the left-hand 

age, and on the right-hand page the editors have given a 
fitare) Latin translation of it, together with the Greek origi- 
nal. These are succeeded by fragments of a Gothic Homily 
and Calendar, with Latin translations, Gothic alphabet, and 
a glossary of new Gothic words which they have discovered 
in the passages which they have printed. In 1829 signor 
Castillionei published the fragments of Ulphilas’s version 
of the second Epistle to the Corinthians. 

Ill. The Sctavonic, or Old Russian Version, was also 
made from the Greek, both in the Old and New Testaments. 
Tt is ascribed to the two brothers, Cyril? (or Constantine, 
surnamed the Philosopher on account of his bogey and 
Methodius, sons of Leo, a Greek nobleman of Thessalonica, 
who, in the latter part of the ninth century, first preached 
the Gospel among the Moravo-Sclavonians : but it is ques- 
tionable, whether these missionaries translated the whole of 
the sacred code, or whether their labours comprised onl 
the books of the New Testament and the Psalms of David. 
Dr. Dobrowsky (who has bestowed more pains on the criti- 
cal study of the Sclavonic Scriptures than any person, now 
living) is of opinion ‘that, with the exception of the Psalms, 
no part of the Old Testament was trans ated at so early a 

eriod. So much, however, is certain, that the book of 

roverbs must have been translated before, or in the twelfth 
century, as the frequent quotations made from it by Nestor 
(author of the Russian Chronicle, who died in 15S) agree, 
on the whole, with the common text. The books of Job, on 
the other hand, the Prophets, and the apocryphal books of 
Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus, appear to have been done in 
Servia, in the thirteenth or fourteenth century ; and the Pen- 
tateuch and remaining books in the fifteenth, either in Russia 
or Poland, at which time the whole were collected into one 
volume, and arranged according to the order of the books in 
the Bohemian Bible, printed in 1488 or 1489.” The extreme 
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The second MS. also, in quarto, and noted S. 45., contains 
156 pages of thinner vellum, the Latin writings on which is of 
the eighth or ninth century, and comprises J erome’s exposition 
of Isaiah. Under this has been discovered (though with some 
difficulty, on account of the thickness of the Latin characters 
and the blackness of the ink) the Gothic version of Saint Paul’s 
two Epistles to the Corinthians, the Galatians, Ephesians, Phi- 
lippians, Colossians, the two Epistles to the Thessalonians, and 
to Titus. What is deficient in the preceding manuscript is found 
in this, which has some various readings peculiar to itself, and 
therefore is an independent codex. 

In the third manuscript, noted G. 82., a quarto Latin volume, 
containing the plays of Plautus, and part of Seneca’s Tragedies 
of Medea and C&dipus, signor Mai discovered fragments of the 
Books of Kings, Ezra, and Nehemiah. This discovery is pecu- 
liarly valuable, as not the smallest portion of the Gothic version 
of the Old Testament was known to be in existence ; and, fur- 
ther, as it furnishes a complete refutation of the idle tale repeated 
by Gibbon after preceding writers, viz. that Ulphilas prudently 
suppressed the four Books of Kings, as they might tend to irri- 

Vor. I. 2P 


+ Decline and Fall, vol. vi. p. 269. 4 ites 
2 To this Cyril is ascribed the invention of the Sclavonic letters :—‘‘ But 
itis manifest, this invention consisted in nothing more than the adaptation 
of the uncial characters of the Greek alphabet, so far as they went, to nya 
ress the sounds of the new language, with the addition of cous “ “i 
letters, borrowed or changed from other alphabets, to make up - a : 4 
ciency. He also substituted Sclavonic for the Phenician ame oe ee 
ters; on which account the alphabet has been called the Cyri she 1 
name. Dr, Henderson’s Biblical Researches and Travels in Napeien P. 
67. (London, 1826.) In pp. 60—102. the learned traveller has gett a a 
tended and very interesting account of the Sclavonic. language Npridged 
literature, from which the present notice of the Sclavenic version l, 
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rarity and recent date of MSS. of the entire Sclavonic Bible 
greatly corroborated this hypothesis of Dr. Dobrowsky, re- 
specting the late execution of this version of the Old Testa- 
Dr. Henderson has shown, by actual collation, that 
the Sclavonic text of the Old Testament, in the editio prin- 


ment.! 


ceps of the Bible printed at Ostrog in 1581, was made with 
the assistance of the Vulgate or some ancient Latin MSS. 
found in the Bulgarian monasteries, or that it was at least 
revised and altered according to them; and he is of opinion 
that, if this edition were carefully collated, it would yield a 
rick harvest of various readings, some of which might prove 
of essential service to a future editor of the Septuagint. 
According to Professor Hug, the Sclavonic version exhi- 
bits the text of the Constantinopolitan recension. Dr. Do- 
browsky pronounces it to be a very literal translation from 
the Greek, the Greek construction being very frequently 
retained, even where it is contrary to the genius of the Scla- 
vonian language; and in ee. it resembles the most 
ancient manuscripts, with which it agrees, even where their 
united evidence is against the common printed reading. 
“Tt contains at least three fourths of the réadings whic 
Griesbach has adopted into his text” [in his critical edition 
of the New Testament]. ‘‘ Where he has few authorities, 
the Sclavonic mostly corroborates the authority of the textus 
receptus; and, where a great agreement obtains among the 
ancient MSS. in favour of a reading, it joins them against 
the common editions. It varies from Theophylact as often 
as it agrees with him, and has neither been altered from him 
nor the Vulgate ;”? and it possesses few or no Jectiones sin- 
gulares, or readings peculiar to itself. From an edition of 
this version, printed at Moscow in 1614, M. Alter selected 
the readings of the four Gospels, and from a manuscript in 
the imperial library, the readings of the Acts and Epistles, 
which are printed in his edition of the Greek New Testa- 
ment. (Vienna, 1787, 2 vols. 8vo.) Dr. Dobrowsky states 
that these various lections are given with great accuracy, 
but that those which Matthai has selected from the Revela- 
tion are erroneous and useless. Griesbach has given a cata- 
logue of the Sclavonic manuscripts collated for his. edition 
of the New Testament, communicated to him by Dobrow- 


sky.5 

iv. Anexo-Saxon Version.—Although Christianity was 
planted in Britain in the first century, it does not appear that 
the Britons had any translation of the Scriptures in their 
pugnage earlier than the eighth century. ANoat the year 
706, Adhelm, the first bishop of Sherborn, translated’ the 
Psalter into Saxon; and at his earnest persuasion, Egbert 
or Eadfrid, bishop of Lindisfarne, or Holy Island, soon after 
executed a Saxon version of the Four Gospels.6 Not man 
years after this, the learned and venerable Bede (who died 
A. D. 735) translated the entire Bible into that language. 
There were other Saxon versions, either of the whole or of 
detached portions of the Scriptures, of alater date. A trans- 
lation of the book of Psalms was undertaken by the illus- 
trious King Alfred, who died a. p. 900, when it was about 
half finished ; and Elfric, who was archbishop of Canterbury 
in 995, translated the Pentateuch, Joshua, Job, Judith, part 
of the book of Kings, Esther, and Maccabees. The entire 
Anglo-Saxon version of the Bible has never been printed : 
King Alfred’s translation of the Psalms, with the interline- 
ary Latin text, was edited by John Spelman, 4to. London, 
1640; and there is another Saxon interlineary translation 
of the Psalter, deposited in the Archiepiscopal Library at 
Lambeth. Of the Four Gospels, there have been three 
editions printed; an account of which will be found in the 
Bipticocraprican Appenpix to VoL. Il., Parr I. Cuap. I. 
Sgcr. V. § 4. [iv.] 

The Anglo-Saxon version being evidently translated from 
the Old Latin, Michaelis is of opinion that it may be of use 
in determining the readings of that version; and Semler has 
remarked, that it contains many readings which vary both 
from the Greek and Latin texts, of which he has given some 


: Pron Biblical Researches and Travels in Russia, pp. 73, 74. 
id. p. 88. 3 Ibid. 89, 90. 

‘Dr. Henderson corroborates this account of Dr, Dohromeey. ’and states 
that this version “may be considered as one of the most verbal ever exe- 
cuted. Not only 1s every word and particle scrupulously expressed, and 
made, in general, to occpy the same place in the translation that it does 
in the original, but the derivation and compounds, as well as the gram- 
matical forms, are all successfully imitated.” (Ibid. pp. 91, 92.) 

_ 5 Michaelis, vol. ii. pp. 153—158, 636, 637. Griesbach, Prolegomena, vol. 
1. pp. Cxxvil.—exxxil. Beck, Monogrammata Hermeneutices Novi Testa- 
menti, pp. 108, 109. Hug, vol. i. pp. 6518—517. 

.§ The manuscript of this translation is now deposited in the Cottonian 
Library. in the British Museum (Nero, p. iv.): Mr. Astle has given a speci- 
men of it in plate xiv. of his “ Origin and Progress of Writing,” and has de- 
ccribed it in pp. 100, 101. 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE NEW TESTAMENT. 









[Parr I. Caar. fil. 


examples. Dr. Mill selected various lections from this ver- 
sion: which, from the difference of style and inequalities 
observable in its execution, he ascribes to several authors: 
it is supposed to have been executed in the eighth century.” 
*,* On the application. of ancient versions to the ascer- 
taining of various readings, see pp. 286, 287. infra.; and on 
the benefit which may be derived from them in the inter- 
retration of the Scriptures, see Part IJ. Book I. Chap. II. 
Beet. I. § 2. of this volume. 





SECTION Iv. 


ON THE AUTHORITY OF ANCIENT EDITIONS OF THE SCRIPTURE, 
CONSIDERED AS A SOURCE OF THE TEXT OF THE OLD AND NEW 
TESTAMENTS. 


Tux first and fundamental editions, whether of the Old or of 
the New Testament, are of equal authority with the manuscript 
from which they were derived. Referring the reader to the 
Bibliographical Appendix to Vol. II. for a detailed account 
of the various editions of the Old and New Testament,’ we 
may here remark that almost all other editions of the Otp 
Testament owe their origin either to that of Soncino, printed 
in 1488, to that of Brescia in 1494, which was followed by 
the Complutensian Polyglott in 1517; or lastly, to the second 
Bomberg edition printed at Venice in 1525-26. Almost all 
editions of the Hebrew Bible are masoretical, that is, have 
the masoretic notes and vowel points, a few only excepted, 
in which corrections have been introduced from manuscripts. 
Among the latter, De Rossi reckons all those which preceded 
the second Bomberg edition, that of 1525-26. All the later 
editions he terms masoretic; the non-masoretic editions are 
the more valuable. 

With respect to the New Testament, after a few detached 
portions had been separately printed,? two Editiones Principes 
of the entire New Testament (both derived from manuscripts 
alone) were published in the sixteenth century, viz. that of 
Erasmus, sna that in the Complutensian Polyglott, the editors 
of which availed themselves of only a few critical aids in 
arranging the Greek text. According to one or other of these 
fundamental editions, many other editions were printed in the 
course of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Among 
the editions printed about the middle of the sixteenth century 
those of Robert Stephens! claim a special notice, from his 
having collated many manuscripts which had not before been 
consulted. The text of Stephens’s editions was reprinted 
several times. Theodore Beza, however, was the first who 
undertook a new revision of the text of the New Testament, 
with the aid of a more copious critical apparatus than his 
predecessors had enjoyed. Beza’s text, which was first 
published in 1582, became the basis of numerous minor edi- 
tions, until the publication of the editions printed by the 
Elzevirs at Leyden, in 1624 and 1633, the text of which is 
formed partly after that of Beza and of Stephens; and which, 
from its general adoption in the majority of subsequent edi- 
tions, has received the appellation of the textus receptus. 


SECTION V. 


ON THE QUOTATIONS FROM THE NEW TESTAMENT IN THE WORKS 
OF THE FATHERS OF THE CHURCH AND OTHER ECCLESIASTICAL 
WRITERS. 


A Fourrs source of the text of Scripture is the Quotations 
made from the Old and New Testaments in the writings of 
the Faruers and other Eccnestastican Writers. 


7 Johnson’s Hist. Account of English Translations of the Bible, in Bishop 
Watson’s Collections of Theological Tracts, vol. iii. pp. 6163. Bp. Marsh’s 
Michaelis, vol. ii. pp. 158. 637. ortholt, pp. 35136: . Semler, Apparatus 
ad Lib. Novi Test. Interp. as 72, 73. ‘ f 

8 See Bibliogr. App. to Vol. II. Part I. Chap. I. Sect. I. for an account of 
the editions of the Old Testament ; and Sect. Il. for an account of the edi- 
tions of the pos Tecepeu. = 

® The earliest portion of the New Testament, printed in Gr i 
hymns of Mary and of Zacharias in Luke i. 46-53 6a oe ‘They a ye 
in the appendix to an edition of the Book of Psalms in Greek. Venice. 
1486, in quarto. These portions were followed by the first six chapters of 
Saint John’s Gospel in the appendix to the Aldine edition of Gregory Nazi- 
anzen’s poems, translated into Latin. Venice, 1504. 4to. Verses I—14, of 
the first chapter of Saint John’s Gospel appeared at Tubingen in 1514+ ana 
in 1520 Melancthon edited Saint Paul’s Epistle to the Romans at Wittem- 
berg, in 8vo. Thelittle demand for the original text of the New Testament, 
at that period, has been attributed to the universal acquiescence in the use 
of the Latin Vulgate version, of whichthere were numerous editions printed 
at the close of the fifteenth and at the commencement of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Schott, saga e ad Libros Novi Federis, Pp. 632. 

a Paris, 1546, 1549, 1550, 1568. Geneva, 1551. 


Ssor. V.] 


_ Among the ancient Fathers of the church, those are par- 
ee worthy-ef attention and collation who wrote in the 
Greek language; because they spoke, and read, and wrote 
that very Janguage in which the sacred writings of the New 
Testament were originally composed. ‘The phrase and dic- 
tion of those writings were, therefore, familiar to them; they 
naturally expressed themselves in the Scripture style and 
language. When they referred to any texts of Scripture, or 
discoursed more at large upon them, they would of course 
he guided by the original Greek of the New Testament,! and 
uot by any version which had been made, and which might 
possibly vary from it: whereas the Latin fathers being accus- 
tomed only to the Latin version, it is as much to be expected 
that they should conform their language, quotations, and 
comments to it; though, perhaps, upon some occasions, and 
according to their ability, taking notice also of the Greek 
original, A Latin father will be an evidence for the Latin 
version, where he takes no express notice of the Greek; and 
according to the clearness 5h fulness of that evidence, we 
may argue, that the Latin version, or some copy or copies of 
it, had that reading in his time, which is cited by him. And 
this may deserve to be attended to with regard to any omis- 
sions in the Greek MSS. which the Latin may be thought to 
have supplied; but still the testimony of the Latin father in 
this case will prove nothing more than the reading of a Latin 
version: by what authority that version is supported is a 
matter of further inquiry. Indeed where it can be shown 
that a Latin father flowed no particular version, but trans- 
lated directly for himself (as Tertullian and Cyprian have 
frequently done); this brings us somewhat nearer to some 
manuscript in the original language, and may be considered, 
according as it shall happen to be circumstantiated, as a dis- 
tinct testimony for the reading of some Greek manuscript in 
particular. The Greek fathers generally quote the Old Tes- 
tament from the Septuagint version. Origen and Jerome are 
the only fathers who certainly made use of Hebrew manu- 
scripts; and their evidence is equivalent to that of manuscripts 
of their age. 

Upwards of one hundred and eighty fathers and other 
ecclesiastical writers, besides Catene (or expositions of por- 
tions of Scripture compiled from collections out of several 
authors), are enumerated by Professor Scholz, as having 
cited the New Testament, either from the original Greek, or 
from the ancient Ante-Hieronymian Latin, and from the 
Syriac versions. (Those fathers who confined themselves 
exclusively to the use of the Latin Vulgate are designedly 
omitted.) Among the ancient writers, the critical testimo- 
nies of the following are justly valued, viz. :—in the second 
century, Ireneus and Clemens Alexandrinus ; in the third cen- 
tury, Origen; in the fourth century, Creo bishop of Nyssa, 
Gregory bishop of Nazianzum, and Chrysostom bishop of 
Constantinople; in the fifth century, Cyril of Alexandria, 
Theodoret, and Isidore of Pelusium ; in the eleventh century, 
Theophylact; and in the twelfth century, Euthymius Ziga- 
benus. 

‘As the criteria laid down by Michaelis and. other eminent 
critics, for determining the text of Scripture from quotations 
of it‘in the writings of the FarHers, more properly nad to 
the subject of Various Readings (see pp. 288, 289. im fra), 
the following remarks on the relative value of the testimo- 
nies contained in the works of the writers just enumerated, 
may be found worthy of attention :— 

1. Irenmus.—lIt is to be regretted that so few fragments 
of this father’s writings are now extant in the original Greek. 
What has been transmitted to us has been found only in an 
ancient Latin version, the author of which appears to have 
inserted the quotations made by Ireneus from some ancient 
Latin translation of the Scriptures, or has rendered them 
inaccurately. It is evident, however, from those passages 
which are cited in the original Greek, that this father made 
use of different manuscripts; and though he sometimes coin- 
cides with the Alexandrine recension, yet he most frequently 
agrees with the Constantinopoitan recension. 

9. Cuemens ALEXANDRINUs mostly cites the New Testa- 
ment from memory; but those passages which he has given 
accurately agree with the manuscripts of the Alexandrine 
family. Griesbach has given a collection of the passages 
quoted by Clemens and Origen, collated with the common 
or vulgate Greek text, in the second volume of his Symbolz 
Critic, pp. 227—620. ; 

3. OriceN used the Alexandrine text, of which he had 


t Dr Berriman’s Dissertation on 1 Tim. iii. 16, pp. 2, 29. 
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many manuscripts. His readings are known from the refer- 
ences made by subsequent ecclesiastical writers to his copies 
of the Scriptures, as well as from his own quotations, and 
also from fragments inserted in the Greek Catene, and 
ascribed to him. 

4, 5. The quotations which are to be found in the writings 
of Grecory bishop of Nyssa, and Grecory bishop of Nazi- 
anzum, chiefly agree with the Constantinopolitan recension, 
Scholz states that these authors have so interwoven passages 
of Scripture in their works, that they cannot be easily de- 
tached; consequently but few various readings, and those 


not very important, are to be gleaned from them. 


_ 6. Great caution is requisite in making use of the quota- 
tions of Curysostom, bishop of Constantinople; for thou h 
in his admirable commentaries on the New Testament, he 


very frequently adduces the very words of the sacred writers, 
yet, distracted by the multiplicity of business in which he 


was engaged, or borne away by his ardour in writing, he has 
cited a great number of passages from memory. Conse- 
quently, he has poatounded: together similar passages of the 
same author or of different writers : in some instances he has 
changed a text which he had just before quoted correctly, 
and very often he follows Origen. The text, therefore, which 


is found in Chrysostom’s works, sometimes agrees with the 


Constantinopolitan, and sometimes with the Alexandrine re- 


cension. The entire writings of this father were collated by 


Matthei; and select passages by Scholz. 
7. Cyrit of Alexandria faithfully follows the Alexandrine 


text. 


8. Turoporer, bishop of Cyra in Syria, in his commenta- 


ries for the most part agrees with the received text, though he 
has sometimes rashly followed either Origen or Chrysostom. 


9. Istpore of Pelusium agrees with the manuscripts of the 


Alexandrine family. 


10. Tueopnyiact, archbishop of Bulgaria, in his com- 


mentaries on the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles, mostly agrees 
with the received text, but he also has many Alexandrine 
readings. 


11. Lastly, Evrnymius Zigabenus for the most part 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan text in his commentaries 
on the Gospels, which are chiefly collected from the writings 
of Basil, Gregory of Nazianzum, and Chrysostom.’ 





SECTION VI. 


ON THE VARIOUS READINGS OCCURRING IN THE OLD AND NEW 
TESTAMENTS. 


§ 1. ON THE CAUSES OF VARIOUS READINGS. 


I. The Christian faith not affected by what are called vars 
ous readings.—ll. Nature of various reading's.—Difference 
between them and mere errata.—IIl. Notice of the principal 
collations and collections of various readings.—1V. Causes 
of various reading’s :—l. The negligence or mistakes of 
transcribers ;—2. Errors or imperfections in the manu- 
script copied ;—3. Critical conjecture ;—4. Wilful corrups 
tions of a manuscript from party-motives. 


I. Tue Old and New Testaments, in common with all 
other ancient writings, being preserved and diffused by trans 
cription, the admission of mistakes was unavoidable ; which 
increasing with the multitude of copies, neces ae peers 
a great variety of different readings. Hence the labours of 
learned one been directed to the collation of manu- 
scripts, with a view to ascertain the genuine reading ; and the 
result of their researches has shown, that these variations are 
not such as to affect our faith or practice in any thing mate- 
rial: they are mostly of a minute, and sometimes of a 
trifling, nature. “ The real text of the sacred writers does 
not now (since the origingls have been so long lost) lie in an 
single manuscript or edition, but is dispersed in them all. It 
is competently exact indeed, even in the worst manuscript 
now extant ; nor is one article of faith or moral precept either 
perverted or lost in them.’ It is therefore a very ungrounded 


2 Schott, Isagoge in Nov. Test. pp. 630, 631. Scholz, Nov. Test. Prolegom. 
pp. cxlv. cxlii. exlvii. cl. exlvi. cli. i ; 

3 Dr. Bentley’s Remarks on Free-thinking, rem. xxxu- (Bp. Randol h’s 
Enchiridion Theologicum, vol. v. p. 163.) The various readings that affect 
doctzines, and require caution, are extremely few, and easily distinguished 
by critical rules ; and where they do affect a doctrine, other passages con- 


firm and establish it. See examples of this observation in Michaelis, vol. :. 


p. 266., and Dr. Nares’s Strict es on the Unitarian Version of the New Tes- 


tament, pp. 219—221. 
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fear that the number of various readings, particularly in the 
New Testament, may diminish the certainty of the Christian 
religion. The probability, Michaelis remarks, of restorin, 

the genuine text of any author, increases with the increase o 

the copies ; and the most inaccurate and mutilated editions of 
ancient writers are precisely those, of whose works the fewest 
manuscripts remain.! Above all, in the New Testament, the 
various readings show that there could have been no collu- 
sion; but that the manuscripts were written independently 
of each other, by persons separated by distance of time, re- 
moteness of place, and diversity of opinions. 'This extensive 
independency of manuscripts on each other is the effectual 
check of wilful alteration ; which must have ever been imme- 
diately corrected by the agreement of copies from various and 
distant regions out of the reach of the interpolator. By far 
the greatest number of various readings relate to trifles, many 
of which cannot be made apparent in a translation; and, of 
the rest, very few produce any alteration in the meaning of a 
sentence, still less in the purport of a whole paragraph. Thus 
we have AzGid for Aauid ; Sornopavre for Soropeeve ; xat for de; Kayo 


for xa: ea ( KF for and I); aarray for sracowy 3 Kuptoc for 


Owe; rcramow for asanewow ; Maone for Mavene; and. yea for 
yer ; all which in most cases may be used indifferently. 

In order to illustrate the preceding remarks, and to convey 
an idea of their full force to the reader, the various readings 
of the first ten verses of St. John’s Gospel are annexed in 
Greek and English ;—and they are fereeuatly chosen be- 
cause they contain one of the most decisive proofs of the 
divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 





Convmon Reading. Various Reading. Authorities. 


Ver. 1. ‘O aAoyos iv 
TIPO tov Osov, 

The Word was wit 
God. 


} 
} 
1 
J 
2. Ovtos fv ev val 


EN tr» ©:w—n God. ; AES els Alexandri- 


mpocg Tov Osov, 
The same was in the 
beginning with God. 


omitted. of Griesbach’s notation ; 


Matthei’s 19. 


The Codex Beze, Ori- 
gen, Augustine, Hilary, 
and other fathers. 


3. Ev wurw Cwy HN, 


In him was life, 


The MSS. 47. and 64. 
EXTIN—IS life. 


omitted, 


The light was the life. 


4, Kus Coy iv 50 Qs 
Fav avIpwrwy, 

And the life was the 
light of men. 


John’s Gospel, edited by 
Aldus, Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, and Origen, 


B. The Codex Vatica- 


nus. 


The fragment of St. 
—the light oF MEN. } 


B. The Codex Vatica- 
t|nus, the MSS. 13, and 
| 114". of Griesbach, three 


5. ‘SH cxorie AYTO ov 
wurekaBev, 
The darkness compre- 


|e not. 
hended rr not. 


other MSS. of less note, 
and Theodotus. 


7. lve mavtes missvTwos 
Oi eutoy, d 
That all men might be-| f 2##lea. 
lieve through him. 


bach, the Aldine Frag- 
ment of St. John’s Gos- 
pel, Ireneus, and Hilary. 


| The Vulgate and Italic 


| The MS. 235. of Gries- 


9, Epxousvoy sic TON 


(or old Ante-Hierony- 
Roomovi, In nunc mundum— 


; L mian) Versions, Tertul- 
That cometh into THE into THis world. lian, Cyprian, Hilary, 
world, Ambrose, Augustine,and 
other fathers. 


The MSS. of the old 
Latin Versions, denomi- 
nated the Codices Ve- 
ronensis, Vercellensis, 
Brixiensis, and Corbei- 

| ensis, edited by Blanchi- 


10. Ev TQ xocnwyv. | 2 #00 mundo—in THIS 
He was in rae world. | § ~ world 
: ni and Sabatier; Irene- 
us, Cyprian, Ambrose, 
once, Augustine, repeat- 
Uledly. 
On the whole, these Various readings,—though not selected 
from any single manuscript, but from all that fare been col- 
lated, together with the ancient versions and the quotations 


1 Michaelis’s Introduction to the New Testament, vol. i — a 
Profane authors,” says Dr. eee “(as they are called nee he 
manuscript only-had the luck to be preserved,—as Velleius Paterculus 
aes the aire and Hesychius among the Greek 
Scribes are found so numerous, and the defects so be 
notwithstanding the pains of the learnedest and auton ovllies (coche whole 
centuries, those books still are, and are likely to continue, a mere heap of 
errors, On the contrary, where the copies of any author are nUENOT Ses 
though the various readings always increase in proportion, there the text, 
by an accurate collation of them made by skilful and judicious hands, is 
ever the more correct, and comes nearer to the true words of the author.” 
Remarks on F “ze-thinking, in Enchirid. Theol. vol. v. 9, 158. f 


CAUSES OF VARIOUS READINGS 


from the fathers,—nowhere contradict the sense of the evan 





receive the name of various READINGS; but in cases w. 
the transcriber has evidently written falsely, they receive the 
name of errata. 


nation of all those monuments which are indispensa 
sary to sacred criticism, in addition to the many other sub- 
ae which are equally worthy of attention. 


[Parr I. Coar Il 


gelist; nor do they produce any material alteration in the 


text.2 


II. However plain the meaning of the term “ Various 


Reading”’ may be, considerable difference has existed among 
learned men concermin : 
name only to such readings as may possibly have proceeded 
from the author; but this restriction is improper. Michael- 
is’s distinction between mere errata and various readings ap- 
pears to be the true one. 
readings, one only can be the true reading ; and the rest must 
be either wilful corruptions or mistakes of the copyist.” It 
is often difficult to distinguish the genuine from the spurious ; 


its nature. Some have allowed the 


“ Among two or more different 


and whenever the smallest doubt can be entertained, ee all 
ere 


III. Human life is too short to allow of a morean exami 

ly neces- 
j But, as many 
earned men have from time to time investigated different 


documents, extensive collections of various readings have 


adually been formed, of which the critic should avail 
imself. cm 
With regard to the OLp Testament, some beginnings were 


made by those ancient Jews to whom we owe the rejections 


and corrections of the scribes, and other observations, already 
noticed in pp. 201, 202, 203. of this volume. — More recently 
the rabbis Tolltosi Menahem, and Norzi, collected a larger 
apparatus. Sebastian Munster was the first Christian editor, 
who in 1536 added some various readings. Not many more 
are found in Vander Hooght’s edition, printed in 1705; but 
in the subsequent editions of John Henry Michaelis, in 1720, 
and of Houbigant in 1753, the critical collation of various 
readings was very considerably enlarged. At length, after 
many years of unremitting toil, Dr. Kennicott produced his 
edition of the Hebrew Bible, printed at Oxford in 1776—80, 
which contained various Lege collected throughout Eu- 
rope, from six hundred and fifteen manuscripts, from fifty- 
two editions, and from both the Talmuds. Brom this appa- 
ratus De Rossi selected the more important readings ; and 
after collating seven hundred and dhirtyzane other manu- 
scripts and three hundred editions, and examining fully the 
ancient versions and books of the rabbins, even in manuscript, 
he published all the various readings he had observed, in four 
volumes, quarto, in 1784—88, at arma, to which he added 
a supplement or scholia, in 1798. As the price of their pub- 
lication necessarily places them out of the reach of ve 
many biblical students, the reader, who is desirous of avai 
ing himself of the results of their laborious and learned re- 
searches, will find a compendious abstract of them in Mr. 
Hamilton’s “ Codex Criticus.” (London, 1821, 8vo.) 

For the Seprvacint Version, the principal collation of 
various readings will be found in the edition commenced by 
Dr. Holmes, and completed by the Rev. Dr. Parsons, at Ox- 
ford, in 1798—1827, in six vo umes, folio. 

For the New Testament, the rincipal collations are 
those of-Erasmus, the editors of the omplutensian and Lon- 
don Polyglotts, Bishop Fell, Dr. Mill, Kuster, Bengel, Wet- 
stein, Griesbach, Matthaei, and Scholz. The collations of 
three hundred and fifty-five manuscripts, besides ancient ver- 
sions and quotations from the fathers, were given in Dr, 
Griesbach’s edition ; and in that of Dr. Scholz we have the 
collations of six hundred and seventy-four manuscripts, viz. 
three hundred and forty-three, which were collated by his pre- 
decessors, and three hundred and thirty-one, which for the 
first time were collated by himself.‘ 

IV. As all manuscripts were either dictated to copyists or 
transcribed by them, and as these ches were not superna- 


turally guarded against the Peet ity of error, different read- 
Ings would naturally be pro 


uced :—1. By the negli 
mistakes of the transcribers ; to which we may add, 2. The 


existence of errors or imperfections in the manuscripts 
copied; 3. Critical emendations of the text; and, 4. Wilful 
corruptions made to serve the purposes of a party. Mistakes 
thus produced in one copy would of course be propagated 


2 Christian Observer for 1807, vol. vi, P. 221. Novum Testamentum, a 


Scholz, tom. i. p. 345. 


3 An account of their labours is given by Dr. Kennicott in his Dissertatio 


Generalis, pp. 111—131.,.and by De Rossi, in his Varia Lectiones, pp. 39—43. 


* Detailed accounts of the critica) editions of the Old and New T ta- 
ments, above mentioned, will be found in the B < 
to Vol. I. Part I. Chap. 1 Set. and Wi. Pe OORAPHICAL A PPENDIR 
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through all succeeding copies made from it, each of which 
might likewise have peculiar faults of its own ; so that vari- 
ous readings Would thus be increased, in proportion to the 
number of transcripts that were made. 


1. Various readings have been occasioned by the NuciicENcE 
or MisTAKES OF THE TRANSCRIBERS. 


(1.) When a manuscript zs dictated, whether to one or to 
several copyists, the party dictating might not speak with suf- 
ficient clearness ; he might read carelessly, and even utter 
words that were not in his manuscripts; he might pronounce 
different words in the same manner. The copyist, therefore, | 
who should follow such dictation, would necessarily produce 


different readings. One or two examples will illustrate this 
remark. 


in Eph. iv. 19. St. Paul, speaking of the Gentiles, while without the Gos- 
pel, says, that being past feeling, they gave themselves over to lascivious- 
mess. For azahynxores past feeling (which the context shows to be the 
genuine reading), several manuscripts, versions, and fathers read «7yAms- 
Kores, being without kope. Dr. Millis of opinion, that this lection proceeded 
from some ignorant copyist who had in his mind Saint Paul’s account of the 
Gentiles in Eph. ii. 12 where he said that they had no hope, «azida mn 
sxovtes. But for this opinion there is mo foundation whatever. The ancient 
copyists were not in general men of such subtile genius. It is therefore 
most probable that the word «z4A~txire¢ crept in, froma mis-pronuncia- 
tion on the part of the persons dictating. The same remark will account 
for the reading of vnzr101, young childrea, instead of 17101, gentle, in| Thess. 
ii. 7, which occurs in many manuscripts, and also in several versions and 
fathers. But the scope and context of tiis passage prove that va7+0« cannot 
be the original reading. It is the Thessalonians, whom the apostle considers 
as young children, and himself and fellew-labourers as the nurse. He could 
aot therefore with any propriety say jhat he was among them asa little 
child, while he himself professed to be their nurse. 


(2.) Further, as many Hebrew and Greek letters are simi= 
tar beth in sound and in form, anegligent or illiterate copyist 
might, and the collation of manescripts has shown that such 
transcribers did, eccasion various readings by substituting one 
word or letter for another. 


As the permutation, ur interchanging, of vowel points, letters, and even 
entire words, which are to be found in Hebrew manuscripts, are copiously 
treated by Muntinghe,t the following instance will suffice to show how easily 
varieus readings may thus be produced:— 


Jude. viii. 16. He taught the men of Sucroth.—Instead of yqv7 he taught, 


Eloubigant reads W731 he tore: and this reading is not only agreeable to 
what Gideon kad threatened in the seventh verse, but is also supported by 
the Septuagint, Chaldee, Syriac, Vulgate, and Arabic versions. The He- 
brew text might have been easily corrupted in this place by the change of 
® (shin) into fF (ain); letters which are very similar to each other.? 


Of the permutations in Greek MSS. the Codex Cottonianus of the book 
of Genesis presents many very striking examples. 


Thus, 8 and M are interckanged in Gen. xiii, 11. repeusySov is written for 
wepsCsvSov-— and K, as yuvnyos for xuvnyos, x. 9. 5 and é contra ¢wrex for 
ourty, xi. 16.—T and N, es cvynovovrsy for ruxxopourty, xxxiv. 30.—I and 
kK, as dpaypmaro for Spayyore, xxxvil. &6—4 and A as Keapmavasous for Ked- 
wwvasovs, XY. 19.; and ¢ contra Asda for AtAws, xxxvi. 2—A and N, as Ne- 
Epwv for NeSpwd, x. 9.—A and T, as Arar for Arad, x. 10., &c.—Z and %, as 
Kzoxd for XxGud, xxii. 22.5 and waxapeCoursy for waxupirourty, XXX. 13.— 
® and X, Ox0¢a% for Oxo¢ws, xxvi. 26.—O and T, exospugpu+ for uaospa- 
ends, xvi. 9.—K and X, as Kxaax for Karu, ¥. 11.3; and ovy forovx, xiii. 9.— 
GL and ©, as vgeknpyras for vrsknpntat, KXXIX. 9. Sometimes consonanis 
care added to the end of the words apparently for the sake of euphony ; as 
Kobwr for Xwbx, xiv. 15.—yvvuimay for yuvone, xi. 13.—Eviaewr for Eviaw, 
x. 7. is generally retained in the different flexions of the \ erb AwpEava, 
in the future Anutouas, Anuiourat, xiv. 23, 24, &c. and in the aorist, ayue- 
@yro, xvili. 4. And also in the word cuumaparnueons, xix. 17. This also 










































(3.) In like manner the transcribers might have mistaken 
the line on which the copy before them was written, for part of 
a letter; or they might have mistaken the lower stroke of a 
letter for the line ; or they might have mistaken the true sense 
of the original, and thus have altered the reading ; at the same 
time they were unwilling to correct such mistakes as they de- 
tected, lest their pages should appear blotted or defaced, ana 
thus they sacrificed the correctness of their copy to the beauty 
of its appearance. This is particularly observable in Hebrew 
manuscripts. 


(4.) A person having written one or more words from a 
wrong place, and not observing it, or not choosing to erase it, 
might return to the right line, and thus produce an improper 
insertion of a word or a clause. 


Of this we have a striking instance in John vii. 26.—Do the rulers know 
INDEED (#AnSws), that this is the very Christ (waySws 6 Xpisos, TRULY the 
Christ)? The second “Ay3es is wanting in the Codices Vaticanus, Canta~ 
brigiensis (or Codex Beze), Cyprius, Stephani 1, or Regius 62, Nanianus, 
and Ingolstadiensis, in numbers 1, 13, 28, 40, 63, 69, 116, 118, and 124, of 
Griesbach’s notation, and nine other manuscripts of less note, which are not 
specified by him; it is also wanting in the manuscripts noted by Matthei 
with the letters a, 1, s, and 10, in all the editions of the Arabic version, in 
Wheeloc’s edition of the Persian version, in the Coptic, Armenian, Sclavo- 
nic, and Vulgate versions; and in all the copies ofthe Old Italic version, ex- 
cept that of Brescia. Origen, Epiphanius, Cyril, Isidore of Pelusium, Chry- 
sostom, and Nonnus, among the ancient fathers ; and Grotius, Mill, Bengel, 
Bishop Pearce, and Griesbach, among the modern writers, are all unani- 
mous in rejecting the word #A3ws._ The sentence in 1 Cor. x. 28. Tov yap 
Kupiou 4 yy nas To tAnpwme wvtys, The earth is the Lord's and et bait od 
thereof, is wanting in the Codices Alexandrinus, Vaticanus, Cantabrigien- 
sis, Basileensis, Boreeli, Harleianus No. 5864, and Seidelii, and in Nos. 10, 
17, 28, 46, 71*, 73, and 80, of Griesbach’s notation ; it is also wanting in the 
Syriac version, in Erpenius’s edition of the Arabic version, in the Coptic, 
Sahidic, Ethiopic, Armenian, Vulgate, and Old Italic versions, and in the 
quotations of the fathers, Johannes Damascenus, Ambrosiaster, Augustine, 
Isidore of Pelusium, and Bede. Griesbach has left it out of the text, asa 
clause that ought most undoubtedly to be erased. There is, in fact, scarcely 
any authority to support it; and the clause is superfluous ; in all probability 
it was inserted from the twenty-sixth verse, which is word for word the 
same. 


(5.) When a transcriber had made an omission, and after- 
wards observed it, he then subjoined what he had omitted, and 
thus produced a transposition.® 


Thus, Matt. v. 4. is swbjoined to 5. in the Codex Bez, in the Vulgate ver- 
sion, and in the quotation of Jerome. Luke xxiii. 17. is omitted in the Co- 
dices Alexandrinus, Vaticanus Cyprius, and Stephani 1, in the Coptic and 
Sahidic versions, and in the Codex Vercellensis of the Old Italic version ; 
and it is subjoined to the nineteenth verse in the Codex Beze. 

In like manner, Rom. i. 29. is very different in different copies. 

In the Textus Receptus or common editions, we read, esx bce, TOpYEbo, 
MOvy phe, WALOVEL IC, KeKsce, —UNTIENLEOUSNESS, fornication, wickedness, co- 
vetousness, maliciousness. 

In the Codex Alexandrinus and Ethiopic version, we read, #dixia, rovypse, 
neanber, WHEOVEE ‘c,—UNTIERLEOUSNESS, wickedness, maliciousness, covetows- 


ness. 

In the Codex Claromontanus, we read, #5+x1%, nani, wpovesa, mAsOvE E ba 
unrighteousness, maliciousness, covetousness. % ee 

In the Vulgate version, we read, iniquitate, malitia, fornicatione, avari- 
tid, nequitia, whence it is evident that the authors of that translation read, 
aOLK 60, MOvHpser, TOPVELS, awReovekto, xoxee, And 4 

The order of the words in the Syriac version shows that its authors read, 
oSixbor, TOpvElt, TOVHPha, XUXb, mheovetia,— unrighteousness, fornication, 
wickedness, maliciousness, covetousness. 


(6.) Another cause of various lections in Hebrew manu- 
scripts referable to this head, is the addition of letters to the 


} o pr their symmetry ; 
is common in the Codex Vaticanus. Sometimes a double consonant is ex- last word in the lines ae or dat, i Sd aed snenteh xi ; ee 
pressed by a simgle one, and vice versa: for instance, evevnnort% for evvexy- | and in Greek manuscripts omissions are freq ly oecasione 
ee v. 9., and Levvaop for awa, =e é Los for rene ea. 47, &c. | by what is called opourerwroy (homoeoteleuton), or whenaword 

he VowEts are eften interchanged ; for stance, A and 5, as teccepa- : < ‘ § 
novra for tecoupuxovre, Vil. 4., ee for wvesn, xxi, 14.—A and H, as avsméev after a short interval occurs a ied a 2 apa es 
For nyewkev, Vili. 6., eoxarpn for woexaupx, xxvii. 40.—E and H,as Vex for | the transcriber having written the wor at the beginning of the 
oes EXV. 29., nvurviacdy for ier abs eet 12,—H ane}, as Kirvot | hassage, on looking at the book again from which he copies, 
‘or Kyrins, x. 4,, eruxy for cdcas, xlix. 11,—H andY, as 7x for 74%", VI. 3 
47.—Penue for Peupm, =xi. 4.20 and X, as dipuie for Siopooa, vi. 172-0 | his eye catches the same word at the end of the passage, and 
and Q, as PowSoS for PowboS, x. 11.—The Vowels are often interchanged | continuing to write what immediately follows, he of course 
with the Dipkthongs; for instance, Al and E, as wsreveeciue for w7mthsu- | oinite intermediate words. 
areo$e, xix, 2., aveveyxas for aveveyxe, xxii. 2., Tesdsov for medsov, XKXV. 27., : 1. ‘ 
matageras for xerekere, xlii. $8.—EI and A, as yupet for ynp%, xv. 15.—EI This fact will account for the omission of the concluding sentence of Matt. 
and E, as eavexev forevexsv, xviti.5.—EI and H, as e.desy and 4desy, xviii. 19.— | v. 19., and the whole of verse 30., inthe Codex Bezz, and also 1 John ii. 23. 
€l andl, as zapisyxes for mupsssnxet, Kviil. 8., yoveieia for yovaiere, xviii, | Again, in Matt. xxvii. 9. the Words eruyyetras TOKs moSytass avrou (to tell 
AL., ovdic for oudenc, xxxi. 41., xpesov for xpsov, xv. 9, &c.—Ol and H, as Awbous | his disciples), are omitted from the same cause, in the Codices Vaticanus 
for AaSns, xxxi. 50.—OY and H, as xAupus for ~Aupovs, xxvii. 27. ; and, lastly, | and Beze, in the MSS. by Griesbach numbered 10, 33, 49, 59, 60, 69, 119, 142°, 
OY and Q, as xarapovmevous for xarapwmevous, Xil- 13.3 225, 227, the Evangelisteria numbered 1, 13, 15, 17, 32, in the second of the 
: cheesey | ae ¢ | Barberini MSS., and in those noted d. and q. by Matthzi; as well as in the 
The manuscripts of the NewTestament aboand with similar instances 0 Syriac, Arabic (as printed in the London Polyglott), Persic, Coptic, Arme- 
aermutations. ‘ nian, Vulgate Latin, Saxon, and Old Italic Versions (except the manuscript 
Thus we meet with Auivedau for Auivada@, in Matt. 1.4.5 Ancm for | of Brescia), and by the fathers Origen, Chrysostom, Jerome, and Augus- 
Ayer, in Matt i 14.; 91% tov waSytwv for duo Twv yaSyrov, in Matt. xi. 2; | tine. And Mark ix. 26. is omitted in the Codices Vaticanus 1209, Stephani 
Mursav for MarSer, in Luke iii. 24.5 avy for “ vpwv dn, in Luke xiv. 34.; |, Vaticanus 354, and the MSS. by Griesbach numbered 2, 27, 63, 64, 121, 
orev for rv7ov, in John xx. 25. ; xaepw for xps, in Rom. xii. 11. ; Mavsd for | 157, in Matth@i’s 17, in the Coptic Version, the Codex Sangermanensis 2 
22:3, ia Matt. 1. 1., and in many other passages. The reader will find nu- of the Italic Version, in the printed editions of Aldus and Frobenius, and by 
merous other examples im the elder Michaelis’s Dissertation on various | Theophylact. 


readings. Permutations of this kind are very frequent in ancient manu- * A 5 
acripts, andaiso ia inscriptions on coins, medals, stones, pillars, and other (7.) As all the mast ancient manuscripis were igen in 
monuments of antiquity. capital letters, and without any spaces between words, or even 
n= | sentences, syllables are frequently omitted or repeated. Se, 
1 ure ae Cr iaces Netens Feederis, pp. 87—108. careless or ignorant transcribers have very often mistaken the 
3 Dr. A. arke, On « udg. vili, 10. (ziti ae % currence ri 
3 Dr, Holmes’s Edition to the Septuagint, vol. i. Preef. cap. ii. § notes of abbreviation, which are of frequent oc 


i. 
4 D. Christiani Benedicti Michaelis Tractati¢ Critica de Variis Lectioni- 


bua Movi Testamenti, pp. 8-10. Hale Magdeh urgice, 1749, 4to. 5 Dr, Gerard’s Institutes of Biblical Criticism, p. 233. 
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ancient manuscripts. A few specimens of such abbreviations 
are given in the preceding part of this volume. 

; ie dae sg epee 

From this source probably originated the reading in 1 Pet. ii. 3. of Xpe 

(Christ) instead Beoorae (gracious), which occurs in the MSS, by Gries- 
bach numbered 40, 68, and others of less note, In Matthei’s g, in some 
printed editions, and also in the verse as cited by Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Sregory Nazianzen, and Procopius, and by Theoph ylactin his commentary 
on thistext. The reading in the manuscript whence the transcriber made 
his copy must have been X®, which, not being understood by him, he 
altered into Xpisos. : 

(8.) Lastly, the ignorance or negligence of transcribers has 
been a most fruitful source of various readings, by their having 
mistaken marginal notes or scholia for a part of the text. It 
was not unusual in ancient manuscripts to write in the margin 
an explanation of dificult passages, or a word synonymous to 
that in the text, but more usual and more easily understood, or 


with the intent of supplying a seeming deficiency ; any or all 
of which might, in the copies taken from the manuscript in 
which these notes were written, be easily obtruded on the text 


itself. 

Thus, to Matt. vi. 33. some copies, as well as the fathers Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, Origen, and Eusebius, add the following clause, as having been 
uttered by Jesus Christ :—Aiteite Te Mieyuka, Kut TH MbpKm VEY mPOTTETE- 
TET KUL GITELTE TH EMOUPUVER KKE TH EMIYELY POT TESHTET HE veey :—Seek 

e great things, and little things shall be added unto you ; and seek ye 
heen things, and earthly things shall be added unto you. But this 
addition is manifestly a gloss. f } f 

So, in Mark vii. 35., after he spake plain, the following sentence is added 
in MS. 90 of Griesbach’s notation :—Kas eAwres evdoywy tov Ocov,—and he 
spake, praising God. That the man did this, we may readily conclude ; 
but this sentence was not added by the evangelist. It was evidently a gloss. 

Again, in Luke vii. 16., after the sentence God hath visited his people, the 
words 3:5 «y«9ov, for good, are added in the manuscripts by Griesbach 
noted M. 13, 50, 69, 71, 106, 114, and eight others, in Matthei’s x, in the Syriac 
(as printed in the London Polyglott), in the Armenian, and in all the Arabic 
versions, and in the Codices Veronensis, Vercellensis, Corbeiensis, Colber- 
tinus 4051, San-germanensis 1, and Forojuliensis, of the Old Italic version. 
put it is manifestly a gloss, and is rejected as such by Dr. Mill and Gries- 

ach. 

It is worthy of remark, that the differences caused by these or similar 
additions do in no respect whatever affect any point of faith or morality. 
Several eminent critics, for instance, are of opinion that the controverted 
clause in 1 Johnv. 7,8. crept into the text in this manner ; because it isnot 
found in any ancient manuscripts, nor in the writings of the fathers who 
disputed against the Arians. The evidence for the passage in question is 
fully considered in Vol. Il. Part VI. pp. 366—376. But, for the sake of argu- 
ment, let us suppose it to be an omission in the manuscripts where it is 
wanting, or an addition to those where it occurs; it cannot in any way be 
prejudicial to the Christian faith; because, whatever sense we may put 
upon that passage, the same truth being most clearly and indisputably taught 
in other places of the New Testament, there is no more occasion for adding 
it, than there is inconvenience in omitting it. 


2. Errors or Imperrections in the manuscript from which 
a transcriber copied, are a further source of various readings. 


Besides the mistakes arising from the strokes of certain letters 
being faded ar erased, others of a contrary nature may arise from 
the transparency of the paper or vellum, whence the stroke of a 
letter on one side of the leaf may seem to be a part of the letter 
on the other side of the leaf, and in this manner O may be taken 


for ©. 

According to Wetstein, this very accident happened to Mill, in examining 
the celebrated passage (1 Tim. iii. 16.) in the Codex Alexandrinus. Mill had 
asserted in regard to the OC in this manuscript, that some remains of a 
stroke were still visible in the middle of the omicron, and concluded there- 
fore that the word was properly ©C. But Wetstein, who examined this 
manuscript more accurately, could discover no trace of any stroke in the 
omicron, but took notice ofa circumstance which he supposes led Mill into 
error. On the other side of the leaf, directly opposite to 9, is the letter €, 
in the word €YCEBEIA, the middle stroke of which is visible on the former 
side, and occupies the hollow of 0. Wetstein, having made the discovery, 
called several persons to witness, who confirmed the truth of it. But this 
hypothesis of Wetstein’s has been questioned by Dr. Woide,! and has been 
most clearly disproved by Dr. Berriman.? In order to discover the genuine 
reading of a manuscript where the letters are faded, Michaelis recommends 
the critic to have recourse to such as are related to it, either in time, place, 
or character, and if possible to those which were immediately copied from 
it while the letters were still legible. Velthusen and Griesbach are unani- 
mous in regard to the propriety of this rule, but in their application of it to 
1 Tim. iii. 16. they have drawn directly opposite conclusions. Those who 
endeavour to supply what time has destroyed, and venture to write anew 
the remnant, or seeming remnant, of a faded stroke, are guilty of an act 
that deserves the highest censure: the Codex Alexandrinus, Codex 
Ephrem, and Codex Claromontanus, have all suffered in this manner, but the 
authors of these amendments have deprived their successors of the means 
of judging for themselves, and have defeated the end which they intended 
to answer. Mes d 

Again, the omission of a passage in an ancient manuscript, which the 
writer added afterwards in the margin, might lead a copyist into error, 
unless it was particularly marked in what part of the text the passage ought 
to be inserted. Many manuscripts are still extant, in which omissions are 
in this manner supplied, especially in those preserved at Moscow, which 
Matthzi has extracted and accurately described in his critical edition of 
the New Testament. 


3. A third source of various poares is Critica ConsEc- 
TURE, or an intended improvement of the original text. 


“In reading the works of an author of known literary reputa- 
tion we ascribe grammatical or orthographical errors, if any are 


t Novum Testamentum Grecum, e Codice MS. Alexandrino; Prafat, 
4 Critical Dissertation upon 1 Tim. iil. 16. pp. 153—160. 


CAUSES OF VARIOUS READINGS. 


to be found, rather to a mistake of the printer than to a want of 
knowledge in the writer. In the same manner the transcriber of 
a manuscript attributes the faults of his original to the error of a 
former copyist, and alters them as he supposes they were written 
by the author. But if he carries his critical conjectures too far, 
he falls himself into the error which he intended to avoid.” This 
may be done in various ways. 


(1.) Thus the transcriber may take an expression to be 
faulty which in reality is not so ; or he may mistake the sense 
of the author, and suppose that he has discovered a grammati- 
cal error, when, in fact, he himself construes falsely :—or the 
grammatical error intended to bé corrected actually proceedea 
from the author himself. 


(2.) Further, some critical copyists have not only correctea 
ungrammatical or inaccurate erpressions, but have even con- 
verted inelegant into elegant phrases ; and they have likewise 
omitted words that appeared to them superfluous, or the differ- 
ence of which they did not understand. 


Thus, in Mark vii. 37. rovs wAuAous, the dumb, is omitted as superfluous 
in Griesbach’s MS. 28. (Colbertinus 4705. or Colbertinus 2. of Dr. Mill’s no- 
tation.) So, in Mark x.19. Mz «zotnpurns, defraud not, is omitted in the 
Codices Vaticanus and Cyprius, andin eighteen other manuscripts, as well 
as in the Armenian version, and alsoin Theophylact. It seems included in 
ven zxAnVys, do not steal, and does mt occur in the other Gospels. Once 
more, Atyovros, saying, (Matt. i. 22), is omztted, because the transcriber 
deemed it an unnecessary addition ifter the words, that which was spoken 
of the Lord by the prophet. | 


(3.) But of all the source of various lections which are 
referable to this head, the mo¢ ample, according to Michaelis, 
and the most productive of spurious passages in the New Tes- 
tament, is the practice of alring parallel passages so as to 
render more perfect their conformity to each other. The Gos- 
pels in particular have suffered in this way ; and Saint Paul’s 
Epistles have very frequenty been interpolated, in order to 
make his quotations from the Old Testament harmonize with 
the Septuagint version, where they differed from the exact 
words of the latter. [ 


Two or three instances ofalteraions from parallel passages will confirm 
this remark. 

Thus, in Matt. xii. 8. For the sin of man is lord even of the sabbath-day, 
xos, even, is omitted in eighty-seven manuscripts, and in several printed 
editions, as well as in the Syriac Arabic, the Persic in Bp. Walton’s Poly- 
glott, the Coptic, Armenian, Sclavonic, and Italic versions, and also in the 
passage as quoted by Tertullian, Cyprian, Origen, Chrysostom, Euthymius, 
and Theophylact. It has been added from the parallel passage in Mark ii. 
28. or in Luke vi. 5.; and is justly rejected by Griesbach as an interpola- 
tion. In Matt. xii. 35. tas xapdsas, of the heart, is wanting in one hundred 
and seven manuscripts as well as in several printed editions, and in the Ara- 
bic, Persic, Sclavonic, Anglo-Saxon, Old Italic, and Vulgate version ; it is 
also erating in the passage as cited by Origen, the author of the Dialogue 
against the Marcionites, Gregory Nazianzen, Gregory of Nyssa, Chrysos- 
tom, Theophylact, Cyprian, Lucifer, Hilary, and Ambrosiaster. It has been 
inserted from the parallel place in Luke vi. 45. 

The clause in Matt. xxvii. 35. Ive wAypwSy ro pySev (that it might be ful 
Jilled which was spoken), &c. to the end of that verse, is omitted in one 
hundred and sixty-one manuscripts in the Syriac MSS. and also in some 
Syriac editions, in the Arabic version both MSS. and also as printed in Bp. 
Walton’s Polyglott, in the Persic version of the Polyglott, in all the manu- 
scripts, and in most printed editions of the Coptic, Sahidie, Ethiopic, and 
Sclavonic versions, in most MSS. and editions of the Vulgate Latin version, 
in several MSS. of the old Italic version ; and likewise in tue verse as cited 
by Chrysostom, Titus of Bostra, Euthymius, Theophylact, Origen, the old 
Latin translator of Irenzus, Augustine, and Juvencus. This clause has 
been interpolated from John xix. 24. Griesbach justly omits it as decidedly 
spurious. 

Numerous similar interpolations have been made in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, by these supposed amendments; and where the same story is related 
more than once, transcribers, and more frequently translators, have sup- 
plied from the one what seemed to be deficient inthe other. Not to multi- 
ply examples unnecessarily in illustration of this last remark, it will be suffi- 
cient to compare the narrative of Saint Paul’s conversion, as related by 
Saint Luke (Acts ix.), with the apostle’s own account of it in Acts xxii. and 
xxvi. ; and also the two narratives of the conversion of Cornelius, described 
in Acts x. and xi. 


(4.) Lastly, some critics have altered the text of the New 
Testament in conformity to the Vulgate version ; but various 
readings, which are evidently derived from this source, are 
utterly undeserving of attention. 





3 With regard to these corrections of grammatical errors, Michaelis has 
laid down the four following rules; viz. 

“1, In those passages where we find only an apparent grammatical error, 
the seemingly erroneous reading be generally considered as the genu- 
ine, and the other readings as corrections, and therefore spurious. 

“2. Real grammatical errors, in the works of a correct and classical 
writer, are justly ascribed to a mistake of the copyist, and the same senti 
ments may be entertained of an author of less eminence, when among seve- 
ral copies one or two only have the false reading. 

“3. But when expressions that deviate from tke strictness of grammar 
are found in the writings of an author who had not the advantage of a learned 
education, and was totally regardless of the accuracy of his style, not in 
single Lut repeated instances, and retained in a very great number of 
manuscripts, they must be attributed, not to the transcriber, but the author. 

4. When one grammatical error in particular is frequently found in one 

oe the Sane a ovate Ae ofthe nominative in the book of 
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self’ Michaelis. voli p. 206, proceeded from the author him: 
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Secr. VI. § 2.] 


4, Witrut Corruptions, in order to serve the purposes of a 
party, whether orthodox or heterodox, are another source of vari- 
ous readings, 


Among the ancient heretics no one hasbeen more severely charged with 
falsifying the sacred text, in order to support his tenets, nor has any one 
more justly deserved the censure, which has been bestowed upon such un- 
warrantable conduct, than Marcion. Yet Michaelis has shown that all his 
deviations from the text in common use are not wilful corruptions, but that 
many of them are really various readings; and he has exculpated the Arians 
from the same charge. It is, however, well known that Marcion caused the 
first two Shaplors of Saint Luke’s Gospel to disappear from his copy, as also 
Luke iv. 37, 38,39. In Luke viii. 19. he also expunged the words 4 “at1p xa 
01 aderqor wvrov, his mother and brethren. In Mark xv. 28. instead of wet 
uvouwy shoyirdy, he was numbered with the transgressors, the Butychians 
read vexpwy, dead, in order to support their hypothesis, that Christ’s body 
was an aérial form and not human. 

On the other hand, it is a fact that some corruptions have been 
designedly made by those who are termed orthodox, and have 
subsequently been preferred when so made, in order to favour 
some received opinion, or to preclude an objection against it. As 
this is a source of various readings (we believe) but little known, 
and less considered, we shall adduce two or three examples from 
Pfaff’s dissertation on various readings, who has considered the 
Subject at length. 

qa.) Mark xiii. 82. Ovds o.vsos. These words are omitted in some manu- 
scripts, and rejected by some of the fathers, because they thought it 
favouredthe Arians. Ambrose, who flourished in the fourth century, states 
that many manuscripts in his time omitted them. 

(2.) Luke i. 35. After yevvwuevov, the words sx cov have been added in 
several manuscripts in the Syriac, Persic, Arabic, Ethiopic, and other 
translations, as well as in numerous quotations of the fathers, in opposition 
to the Eutychians, who denied the two natures of Jesus Christ. 

(3.) Luke xxii. 43. The whole verse is omitted in the Alexandrian and 
some other manuscripts, because some orthodox Christians imagined that 
the mention of an angel’s strengthening our Saviour, during his agony in 
the garden, detracted from his Deity. 

(4.) 1 Cor. xv. 5. Saint Paul asserts that Christ appeared after his resur- 
rection to the twelve, rots Swdex«, though at that time two of the number 
were wanting, Thomas being absent, and Judas Iscariot being dead. Some 
manuscripts therefore read <vdsx, eleven, lest the sacred historian should 
be charged with falsehood, though every attentive reader of the New Testa- 
inent knows that the apostle, in writing this, used the figure called synec- 
doche, in which a partis put for the whole. 

(5.) Matt. i. 18. Upsv 4 cuvtacServ avrovs (before they came together), and 
Q5. wvtys tov zpororoxoy (her first born), are in some copies designedly 
omitted, lest any should doubt the perpetual virginity of Mary the mother 
of Christ. 


§ 2. SOURCES WHENCE THE TRUE READINGS ARE TO BE 
x DETERMINED. 


I. Manuscripts.—Il. The most ancient and the best editions.— 
Ill. Ancient versions—IV. The writings of Josephus (for 
the Old Testament).—V. Parallel passages.—VI. Quota- 
tions from the Old and New Testaments in the works of the 
fathers.—VII. Critical conjecture. 


Tur causes of various readings being thus ascertained, the 
next step is to consider the Sources WHENCE THE TRUE READ- 
ING IS TO BE DETERMINED. 

The legitimate sources of emendation are, 1. Manuscripts ' 
9. The most ancient and best Editions; 3. Ancient versions 
(and, for the Old ‘Testament in particular, the Samaritan text 
of the Pentateuch, together with the Masora, and the Tal- 
mud); 4. The Writings of Josephus (for the Old 'Testa- 
ment); 5. Parallel Passages; 6. Quotations from the Old 
and New Testaments in the works of the Fathers; 7. Frag- 
ments of Heretical Writings; and, 8. Critical Conjecture. 
But these various sources are all to be used with great judg- 
ment and caution, as being fallible criteria; nor is the com- 
mon reading ever to be rejected but upon the most rational 
grounds. : 

I. Manuscriprs.—Having already given some observa- 
tions on the age of manuscripts, together with an account of 
some of the most ancient,! it will only be necessary that we 
should in this place offer a few hints concerning their relative 
value, and the application of them to the determination of 
various readings. 

1. In general, then, we may affirm that the present copies of 
the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, under the 
guardianship of the Jewish, Samaritan, and Christian churches, 
agreeing in every thing essential, are of the same authenticity 
and authority with the original autographs ; notwithstanding 
the errors that have crept into them, from whatever cause. 

2. Lhe number of manuscripts, however, is not so much to be 
considered, as their quality, antiquity, and agreement with the 
most ancient interpreters ; for the true reading muy be pre- 
served in a single manuscript. 

3, Those manuscripts are to be accounted the best, which are 
most consonant with those used by the ancient interpreters ; 


: See an account of the principal Hebrew and Greek MSS. in pp. 218 
260. of this volume. 
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and, with regard to the Old Testament, in particular, M. de 
Rossi states, that those manuscripts are in every case preferable 
which have not been tampered with by the Masoretes, ana 
which have the Chaldee paraphrase interjected, in alternate 
verses. 

4, Although, other things being equal, the more anciently 
and accurately written manuscripts are to be preferred, yet a 
recent and incorrect copy may often have the better reading, 


because it may have been transcribed from an excellent ana 
ancient copy. 


5. An accurate manuscript is preferable to one that is negli- 
gently written. 


Various readings, therefore, particularly in the Hebrew Scriptures, 
which are found in manuscripts transcribed by a learned person, or for a 
‘learned person, from some celebrated or corrected copy, are to be pre- 
ferred to those written for private use ; and the readings found in ancient 
and unpointed manuscripts, written for the use of the synagogue, are bet- 
ter than those found in Masoretic exemplars. 


6. The first erased reading of a manuscript is not always an 
error of the copyist, nor is the second substituted one always 
the better reading. Both are to be tried by the touchstone of 
the ancient versions, and in the Pentateuch by the Samaritan 
text also. 


7. Other things being equal, Michaelis states, that a Lection 
arium is not of equal value with a manuscript of the same an 
tiquity that contains the books of the New Testament complete, 
because in the former the text was frequently altered, accord- 
ing to the readings which were most approved at the time when 
it was written ; though Lectionaria sometimes have readings 
of great importance.” 

8. In reckoning up thenumber of manuscripts for or against 
any particular reading, it will be necessary, 

First, To distinguish properly between one manuscript and 
another, that the same MS. be not counted twice over, and 
consequently ONE pass for Two. 


This (it is now ascertained) was the case with the Codex Bez, which has 
been proved to be the same which was the second of Stephens’s MSS. 
marked 4, and not two distinct manuscripts. Wherever, therefore, anum- 
ber of manuscripts bears evident marks of having been transcribed in 
succession, that is, each of them being first a copy taken from another, 
and then an original having a copy taken from it, or where all are taken 
from one common original, they are not to be considered as furnishing so 
many different instances of various reading, but shouid be estimated only 
as one, whose authority resolves itself into that of the first manuscript. 
Inattention to this circumstance has contributed to increase the number 
of various readings beyond what they really are. But though two manu- 
scripts, one of which is copied from the other, can be admitted only as a 
single evidence, yet, if a word is faded in the more ancient one, it may 
be supplied from that which is more modern. Manuscripts which, though 
not immediately copied from each other, exhibit a great uniformity in 
their readings, seem to be the produce of the same country, and to have, 
as it were, the usual readings of that country. A set of manuscripts of 
this kind is to be considered as the same edition, in which it is of no im- 
portance to the authenticity of a reading whether five hundred or five thou- 
sand copies be taken. Numbers alone, therefore, decide nothing in the 
present instance. 


Seconpiy, We must carefully observe what part of the 
Scriptures the several manuscripts actually contain, and in 
what respects they are defective. 


There are few MSS. extant, which contain either the Old or the New 
Testament entire, and have been transmitted to us without loss and damage. 
Of the MSS. of the Old Testament, which have been described in pp. 218, 
219. supra, not one is complete ; and with regard to the New Testament, we 
have already seen that the Codices Alexandrinus, Vaticanus, and Leices- 
trensis, are mutilated. Other MSS. contain the Gospels, or the Gospels and 
Acts of the Apostles; others, the Acts and Pauline Epistles, or the Catholic 
Epistles, or both; others have the Epistles by themselves ; and there are 
several manuscripts which contain the whole of the New Testament except 
the Apocalypse; to which are to be added the Lectionaries, or select por- 
tions of the New Testament, which were read as lessons, or Epistles and 
Gospels in the service of the church. Now it is absolutely necessary tliat 
we observe the state and condition of MSS., in order that we may avoid 
false conclusions and inferences from the non-production of a manuscript 
for avarious reading by any editor of the New Testament, who professedly 
gives an account of the various readings of MSS., as if it therefore did not 
vary, when in reality the text itself was wanting therein ; and also in order 
that we may not cite a MS. in favour of any reading, where in truth such 
MS. has no reading at all. From inattention to this obvious rule, Amelottes 
cited the first Codex of Stephens, the Complutensian, Cardinal Ximenes’s, 
Cisneros’s, and that of Alcala, asso many different manuscripts, when, in 
fact, there was but one and the same printed edition. 


Tarrpty, We must also observe whether the MSS. have 
been entirely and exactly collated. 


Sometimes, perhaps, only the more noted and important texts have been 
consulted. This was the case with the Codex Claromontanus, as collated 
by Beza, and also with the MSS. of the Apostolic Epistles in the Archiepisco- 
pal Library at Lambeth, which have only been collated for the controverted 
clause in 1Johnv. 7. Sometimes also it happens that MSS. have come late 
into the hands of editors of the New Testament, after the printing was 


2c ges eee gee pe sen sees 


2 Introduction, vol. ii. p. 16). ; 4 

3 Amelotte, the bitter enemy of the .earned and pious Port-Royaliste, 

ublisheda French translation of the New Testament in four volumes, 8vo., 
in the years 16661668. In his notes he boasted of having consulted all the 
manuscripts in Europe, which he afterwards confessed he had not seen - 
Chalmers’s Biographical Dictionary, vol. ii. pp. 95—97. 
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begun, and consequently only part of the various lections have been exhibit- 
ed. This was the aes both with Dr. Milland with Griesbach eg enue 
éditions. Again, it sometimes happens that a manuscript has mee . 
in the beginning, but, from some accident or other, the coe iv ae i 
been completed. This was the case with the Codex Cyprius, Thi Di wi 
had no entire collation until Dr. Scholz printed one at the end of his be 
tation on that manuscript,t and also with the Codex Monten a w a4 
was collated in the Gospels and most parts of the Acts of the ree oe ani 
in part of the Epistle to the Romans. Nor had we any complete co ieeien 
of it, until the Rev. Dr. Barrett printed one at the end of his fect eo 
the Codex Rescriptus of Matthew’s Gospel, now preserved in the library 
of Trinity College, Dublin.2 It is therefore absolutely necessary that we 
should inquire into these particulars, that we may not be deceived our- 
selves, or deceive others, by alleging an authority that has never been 
examined. 


Il. The best and most ancient printeD E:prrions, an account 
of which is given in the Appendix to Volume II. are so far 
only to be admitted in evidence, as they are ¢mmediately taken 
from manuscripts. The various readings, however, which 
they contain, are not to be neglected, particularly those of the 
Hebrew Bibles printed in Rabbi Ben Chaim’s or Hajim’s 
Masoretical edition. In the New Testament, as the readings 
found in all the early printed editions rest on the authority of 
a few manuscripts which are not always the most ancient, 
the concurrence of all these editions cannot confer great autho- 
rity on the readings adopted by them, in opposition to others 
which appear to be well supported. 

Ill. The ancient Versions (of which an account has 
already been given), though not free from error, nevertheless 
afford important assistance towards determining the true 
readings of passages, as they show what readings their 
authors considered to be genuine: but it is necessary that we 
consult only correct texts of such versions. 


1, Ancient Versions are a legitimate source of emendation, 
unless upon collation we have reason to conclude that the trans- 
lators of them were clearly mistaken. 


One or two examples will illustrate this remark. In James v. 12. many 
MSS., the Arabic of the London Polyglott, the Armenian and the Sclavonic 
versions, as also the Monk Antiochus, Oecumenius, and Theophylact, read 
ive fn sic broxpioww meoyrs, lest ye fall into hypocrisy. But the Codices 
Alexandrinus and Vaticanus, and several other manuscripts, besides the 
ata editions, and the Syriac, Arabic (as edited by Erpenius), Coptic, 

thiopic, Vulgate, and other versions, all read the clause as it appears in 
our authorized English version, which is unquestionably the true reading, 
Viz. ive wn v0 xptow mecyte, lest ye fall into condemnation. Again, in 
1 Pet. v. 18. we read, wo7aCerus vmns 7 sv BuBudwvs cvvexaexty. Here some 
word is evidently to be supplied, in order to complete the sense. Dr. Mill 
conjectures that Peter’s wife was intended. But the word sxxayotz, church, 
is found in the margin of two manuscripts (4. and 33. of Griesbach’s nota- 
tion), and in the Syriac, Arabic, Armenian, and Vulgate versions. It ought 
therefore to be received into the text. It isvery properly supplied in Italic 
characters by the learned and venerable translators of our authorized 
English version, who render the verse thus :—The church that is at Baby- 
lon, elected together with you, saluteth you. Once more, in 2 Pet. ii. 2. the 
apostle, predicting the false teachers who would corrupt the church by 
their destructive doctrines, says, that many shall follow, wutwy rag emrwret- 
«ts, their destructions, that is, their pernicious ways (as our translators have 
rendered it),their heresies of destruction or destructive opinions,mentioned 
in the preceding verse. This reading, however, is only found in the MSS. 
43. and 65. of Griesbach’s notation (both of the twelfth century), and in a 
few others of no note. But instead of it, we read, wrsAyetuss, that is, 
lasciviousness or uncleanness, in the Codices A. B. C. (Alexandrinus, Vati- 
canus, and Ephremi); and in more than fifty other manuscripts, most of 
which are among the most ancient, correct, andauthentic. This is alsothe 
reading of both the Syriac, all the Arabic, the Coptic, Ethiopic, Armenian, 
Sclavonic, and Vulgate versions, and of the fathers Chrysostom, Theophi- 
lus, Oecumenius, and Jerome. The word &ccayetuic, lasciviousness, is, 
therefore, beyond all doubt, the true reading, and is very properly printed 
as such by Griesbach; and it points out the nature of the heresy intended 
by the apostle. It was a sort of antinomianism. The heretics alluded to 
Pampered and indulged the lusts of the flesh; and if the Nicolaitans are 
meant, it is very applicable to them, for they taught the community of 
wives, d&c. 


2. Ancient manuscripts, supported by some of the ancient 
versions and by the sense, render a reading certainly right, 
though it be not found in the more modern. 

In Isa. lviii. 10. we read, If thou draw out thy soul to the hungry. This, 


Bishop Lowth remarks, is a correct rendering of the present Hebrew text, 
but it is an obscure phrase, and without example in any other Place. In- 
stead, however, of 5) (xapesuex) thy soul, eight manuscripts (three of 
which are ancient) read yon? (Lanemex) thy bread ; and so it is rendered 
in the Syriac version. The proper reading thereof is, draw out (or bring 


forth) thy bread. The Septuagint version expresses both words, Tov zprov 
sx TH5 Yuxns wou, thy bread from thy soul.8 i 





1 Scholz, Cure Critice in Historiam Textus Evangeliorum, pp. 80—90, 
The collation of the Codex Cyprius, in this publication, is ver -incorrectly 
given, as Dr. Scholz, being absent from the press on his Biblico-Critical 
Travels, could not correct the proof-sheets. He has, however, given the 
various readings of this manuscript with the utmost fidelity and accuracy 
practicable, in the first volume of his Critical Edition of the New Testament. 

> Barrett, Evangelium secundum Mattheum ex Codice Rescripto in 
Bibliotheca Collegii SS. Trinitatis juxtaDublin. Appendix, pp. 5—35. 

2 Gerard’s Institutes, p. 271. Lowth’s Isaiah, vol. ii. p- 343. Another emi- 
nent commentator, however, defends the common reading and rendering. 
He is of opinion, that the emendation above proposed isa gloss, and should 
not be adopted. ‘ To drazw owt the soul in relieving the poor, is to do it not 
of constraint or necessity,—but cheerfully, and is both nervous and ele- 
gant. His soul pities, and his hand gives.””—{Dr. A. Clarke on Isa. lviii, 10.) 
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3. The concurrence of the ancient versions is sufficient to 
establish a reading as certainly right, when the sense or parallet 
place shows both the propriety of that reading, and the corrup- 
tion of what is found in the copies of the original. 


Thus, in Prov. xviii. 21. (22. of English version) we read, Whoso findeth 
a wife, findetha good thing. Thisis not true in every instance ; it contra 
dicts other maxims of the inspired writer, as Dr. Kennicott has shown, who 
is sufficiently eloquent on this occasion. He therefore conjectured that 
Solomon originally expressed himself thus; he that findeth a coop wife, 
Jindeth a good thing, and obtaineth favour from the Lorp. This reading 
derives a strong confirmation from the fact, that the epithet for good is uni- 
formly foundin the Septuagint Greek, the Syriac, Arabic, and Vulgate ver- 
sions. _It is likewise found in two ancient manuscript Chaldee paraphrases 
of the Book of Proverbs (one of which is at Cambridge, and the other in the 
King of Prussia’s library at Berlin). ‘All these concurring testimonies, 
together with the necessary sense of the text itself, prove that the Hebrew 
originally read, and ought to be so restored, He that findeth a good wife, 


JSindeth a good thing.* 


4, The Samaritan Pentateuch, which is only a different 
copy of the same original text, being more ancient than the 
Babylonish captivity, and religiously preserved in the ancient 
Hebrew characters, is a legitimate source of emendation. 
Although it differs in many places from the present Hebrew 
text, and these differences have been made objections against 
its authority, because it has been taken for granted that it 
must be wrong wherever it is not conformable to the Hebrew ; 
yet as this assumption proceeds on the erroneous supposition of 
the absolute integrity of the Masoretic copies, it ought not to 
be regarded. 


Bauer has given a considerable number of rules for the appli- 
cation of the Samaritan Pentateuch to the determination of vari- 
ous readings, which he has illustrated by examples, for the whole 
of which we have not room. The following are such of his 
remarks as are of most general application :— 


(1.) Where the Samaritan text has the larger sections repeated from the 
other chapters of the Pentateuch, it is interpolated, and the Hebrew text 
is on no account to be corrected from it. 

(2.) Where the Samaritan text contains readings in support of the peculiar 
dogmas entertained by the Samaritans, there it is to be considered as 
altered by the fraud of that sect. 

(3.) Where the Samaritan text more strictly follows the rules of grammar, 
avoiding enallages of number and gender ; and on the other hand, where 
the Hebrew text departs from those rules, not frequently expressing the 
enaliage both of number and gender ;—in such cases the reading of the He- 
brew text is preferable to that of the Samaritan. 

(4.) Where the Samaritan text contains a clear reading, which removes 
any difficulty or obscurity, by the addition of a single word or phrase, there 
it has evidently been corrected by the Samaritan doctors, and the reading 
of the Hebrew copies is to be preferred. The application of this and the 
preceding canon to most of the corrections, which Houbigant conceived 
might be drawn from the Samaritan Pentateuch, will show that those cor- 
rections are of no value whatever. 

(.) Where a reading in the Samaritan text departs from that of the He 
brew text, in the guttural letters, the true reading is to be found in the latter. 

(6.) A various reading in the Samaritan text, which appears to be derived 
from the resemblance of the shape of the letters, is to be rejected. 

7.) A reading in the Samaritan text which is entirely unsupported by the 
authority of the Masoretic copies, and of the ancient versions, is not to be 
regarded as the true one, and is not preferable to the Masoretic reading. 

(8.) If the Samaritan text agrees with the Septuagint version (as frequently 
is the case), their testimony is to be considered but as one, from the very 
close affinity subsisting between them. - 

(9.) A various reading of the Samaritan Pentateuch is of the greatest 
value when it is confirmed by the ancient versions of Aquila and Symma- 
chus, by the Syriac version, the Chaldee paraphrase, and the best and most 
ancient Hebrew MSS. Thus, in Gen. xxii. 13. instead of, behold BEHIND him 
“NN (acHer), the Samaritan reads nN (acHap), one, and with this reading 

ee the Septuagint and Syriac versions, the Targum or Chaldee para- 
phrase of Onkelos, and twenty-nine of the manuscripts collated by Dr. 
Kennicott, together with thirteen of those collated by De Rossi. The pro- 
per rendering, therefore, of this verse is, And Abraham lifted up his eyes 
and looked; and behold a ram caught in a thicket by his horns. 

The two following canons are selected from Dr. Gerard’s Institutes of 
Biblical Criticism (pp. 270, 271.), with a few corrections :— 

(10.) Readings in the Pentateuch supported by the Samaritan copy, afew 
Hebrew MSS., the ancient versions, parallel places, and the sense, are cer- 
tainly right, though they are not found in the generality of Hebrew manu: 
scripts nor in editions. 

Thusin Gen. |. 25. after ye shallcarry up my bones from hence, the parallel 
text in Exod. xiii. 19., twelve manuscripts, the Samaritan text, the Septua- 
gint, Syriac, Arabic, and Vulgate versions, all add with you. The words, 
therefore, are part of the text, and are very properly incorporated in it by 
Dr. Boothroyd, in his new translation of the Scriptures. 

In Lev, ix. 21. the common reading is, as Moses commanded : but in thirty 
manuscripts, the Samaritan text, the Septuagint and Arabic versions, and 
the bhai Hag - aca we eee? as Jehovah commanded Moses; which 
unquestionably is the true reading, and is supporte 
authorities, but also by the whole chapter itself. = aime 8c = 

(11.) Readings in the Pentateuch, supported by the Samaritan text, ancient 
versions, parallel places, and the sense, are certainly right, though they are 
not found in any (or in only one) Hebrew manuscript now extant. 

Thus in Gen. ii. 24. we read, and they shall be one Jiesh ; but it is they 
Two in the Samaritan text, and in the Septuagint, Syriac, Old Italic, Vulgate 
and Arabic versions, compared with Matt. xix. 5. Mark x. 8. 1 Cor. viz 16 
Eph. vy. 31., Philo Judeus, Tertullian, Epiphanius, Jerome, and Augustine 
In Exod. vi. 20. after she bare him Aaron and Moses, ‘ and Miriam their 
sister,” is added in the Samaritan text, the Septuagint, and Syriac versions, 


« Kennicott’s Second Dissertation on the Hebrew Text, pp. 189—192. Dr. 
Gerard has given four additional instances of the above rule. Institutes 
Pp. 272, 273. 
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and in one manuscript. There is no doubt but that it forms parts of the 
sacred text. Again, in Exod. xii, 40. we read, T'he sojourning of the chil- 
dren of Israel, whadwelt in Egypt, was four hundred and thirty years. 
But this is not true, for it was only two hundred and fifteen years ; and it 
contradicts Gal. iii. 17. which says, that it was only four hundred and thirty 
years from the calling of Abraham, two hundred and fifteen of which 
elapsed before the going into Egypt. (Compare Gen. xii. 4. xvii. 1. 21. xxv. 
26. and xlvii. 9.) The following is the verse asit appears inall the MSS. and 
editions of the Samaritan Pentateuch, confirmed by the Alexandrian manu- 
script ofthe Septuagint. Now the sojourning of the children of Israel, and 
of their fathers, which they sojourned in the land of Canaan and in the land |- 
of Egypt, was four hundred and thirty years. 
and removesall doubt and obscurity. It is proper to remark, that the last 
three examples of additional passages from the Samaritan text are intro- 
duced by Dr. Boothroyd into the text of his translation of the Bible. 


5. Such ancient versions as were immediately made from the 
original are proper sources of emendation, when our present 
Hebrew and Greek manuscripts disagree ; and their respective 
walue is in proportion to their priority of date, their being 
made from accurate exemplars, their being literal translations, 
and their being confirmed by one another, and, as far as re- 
spects the Pentateuch, by the Samaritan text; for the sole 
dissent of versions, unsupported by other authorities, consti- 
tutes only a dubious lection. 


Before, however, we admit any various reading into the text on the autho- 
rity of an ancient version, we must be certain that the text of such version 
has not been corrupted. Andno various reading can be derived from the 
modern Latin Versions of the Greek or Oriental versions, whichare given 
in the Polyglotts, because the Latin translators have in some instances 
mistaken the sense of such Oriental versions. 


6. The Greek version of the Old Testament, called the Sep- 
tuagint, being the most ancient and illustrious, is preferable to 
the Old Syriac version of the same portion of Scripture ; but 
the Old Syriac version of the New Testament, being executed 
at the close of the apostalic age, and consequently the most 
ancient of all the translations of the New Testament, is prefer- 
able to every other version of it. 


The readings pointed out by the Greek version are sometimes the genu- 
ine lections, even when they are not foundin any Hebrew manuscripts now 
extant. For instance, in Gen. iv. 8. we read, And Cain said to Abel his 
brother: Andit came to pass,when they were in the field, §c. Here there 
is a manifest deficiency in all the Hebrew MSS. and printed editions. The 
translators of the authorized English version, not being able to find that any 
thing was said on this occasion, ventured to intimate that there was a con- 
versation, indefinitely, and therefore rendered the first clause of the verse, 
and Cain talked with Abel his brother. The deficiency, which exists in 
all the MSS. and editions, is supplied in the Septuagint version, which is 

supported by the Samaritan text, the Syriac and Vulgate Latin versions, the 
two Chaldee Targums, the Greek translation of Aquila, and by the passage 
as cited by Philo: all of which supply the deficient words, Let us g:0 out into 
the field. There is no doubt, therefore, that they form part of the original 
text, and that the verse ought to be translated thus :—And Cain said unto 
Abel lis brother, Let us go out into the field. And it came to pass, when 
they were in the field, that Cain rose up against Abel his brother, and slew 


him. 


This is the true reading, 


Again, in Acts xiii. 18. we read about the time of forty years suffered he 
(Erpomogopnrev) their manners in the wilderness ; that is, he dealt indul- 

ently with them. However the Israelites provoked Jehovah, he mercifully 
Ere with and endured them. On which clause we find in the margin of 
our authorized version the following conjecture: Gr. érporogopncev, per- 
haps for érpogogopycev, bore or fed them as a nurse beareth or feedeth her 
child. Thisconjecture is confirmed by the Codices Alexandrinus,Ephremi, 
and Basileensis, and four others of less note, as wellas by the Syriac, Ara- 
bic, Coptic, and Ethiopic versions, and the quotations in some ofthe fathers ; 
all of which read érpogogopucsy, he nourished and fed them, or bore them 
about in his arms as a tender nurse does her child. This reading agrees 
excellently with the scope of the place, and is at least of equa! value with 
that in the commonly received text. Griesbach has therefore admitted it, 
aad excluded the other. Both readings, indeed, when rightly understood, 
speak nearly the same sense ; but the latter is the most expressive, and 
agrees best with St. Paul’s discourse, and with the history to which he 
alludes. The same form of expression occurs in Exod. xix. 4. Num. xi. 12. 
Isa. xlvi. 3, 4. and Ladi. 9. 


%. The Oldest Latin Versions of the New Testament, being 
of very high antiquity, notwithstanding they contain some 
false readings, are nevertheless of great value, because they 
lead to a discovery of the readings in very ancient Greek 
manuscripts, that existed prior to the date of any that are now 
extant. The Vulgate, for instance, in its present state, being 
(as we have already seen) a mixture of the Old Italic version, 
and that of Jerome, points out the state of the original text, 
partly in the first and partly in the fourth century, and it gives 
great authority to those readings which it clearly indicates: 
it also contains several which are preferable to the present 
readings, and are supported by some of the best and oldest 
manuscripts. 

Thus the literal rendering of Jer. li. 19. is—He zs the former of all alengs, 
and the rod of his inheritance, which is unintelligible. The venera le 
translators of our authorized version have supplied Israel is the rod, &c. 
most probably from the parallel sentence in Jer. x. 16. ; and that this is the 
true reading is evident from the Vulgate version, which reads et Israel 
sceptrum hereditatis ejus, and also from the Chaldee paraphrase, which is 
further supported by twenty-three manuscripts collated by Dr. Kenni- 
cott.t 

a ie a a aa i a a 

1 Gerard’s Institutes, p. 87. Kennicott’s Second Dissertation, pp. 439, 
440 and his Dissertatio Generalis, § 41. at the end of the second volume of 
his Critical Edition of the Hebrew 26 
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8. The Syriac version being very literal, ascertains clearly 
the readings which it followed, to which, on account of its anti 
quity, it gives great authority ; and it has preserved some, 
that appear to be genuine. 
_ ‘Thus in 2Sam. xv. 7. we read, It came to pass after forty years, which 
is manifestly erroneous, though supported by the commonly printed Vul- 
gate, the Septuagint, and the Chaldee. David reigned only forty years, and 
if we follow the text, the rebellion of Absalom would follow long after the 
death of David. In order to obviate this difficulty, some commentators have 
proposed to date from the time when David was first anointed by the pro- 
phet Samuel. But the Syria* version (which is confirmed by the Arabic 
version, by Joseviius, by the Sixtine edition of the Vulgate, by several 
manuscripts of the same version, and by Theodoret), reads rour. Most 
learned men are of opinion that O'p3IN (argayim) forty, is an error for 
ya"iN (arpa) fowr. Accordingly, Dr. Boothroyd has adopted the reading of 
the Syriac version, and translates at the end of Four years, in his new ver~ 
sion of the Old Testament. 

9. Every deviation in the ancient versions, both of the Ola 
and New Testaments, is not to be considered as a proof of & 
various reading in the original manuscript whence it was 
taken; for the translator may have mistaken the original 
word, or he may have given it a signification different from 
what it bears at present, and this is the case particularly with 
the Septuagint. 

10. One or a few ancient versions may render a reading 
probable, when it is strongly supported by the sense, connec- 
tion, or parallel places, in opposition to one that does not agree 
with these, though found in other versions and in manuscripts. 

Thus, in Gen. xiv. 20. we read, And he gave tithes of all. This leaves it 
uncertain whether Melchizedek or Abram gave tithes. It rather seems to 
be the former, but it was the latter. In Heb. vii. 4. as well as the Samaritan 
text, and the Septuagint version, we have Abram guve to him «a tithe of all, 
Edwesv cuTw “Aspuu Sexatyy aro zavtwy 3 which is probably the genuine 
reading. 

_ Again, in Isa. xl. 5. we read, All flesh shall see together, which is an 
imperfect sentence. The translators of our authorized version have sup- 
plied it, referring to the glory of God mentioned in the preceding part of 
the verse. This omission is ancient, being prior to the Chaldee, Syriac, 
and Vulgate versions: but all the copies of the Septuagint version and 
parallel passage in Isa. lii. 10. reads, shall see the salvation of our 
which lection is acknowledged by Luke. (iii. 6.) Bishop Lowth therefore 
considers it as genuine, and has admitted it into the text of his translation 
of Isaiah. 

11. The concurrence of all or most of the ancient versions, 
in a reading not found in manuscripts now extant, renders 
such reading probable, if it be agreeable to the sense, though 
not absolutely contrary to it.? 

Thus, in 1Sam. ix. 7. we read, What shall we bring the man weno 
(ca-1sH)? In one of the manuscripts collected by Dr. Kennicott (No, 182. a 
manuscript of the fourteenth century), we read DIANA WN? (LA-ISH 
H-ELOHIM), to the man of God? which is confirmed by the Chaldee para- 
phrase, and by the Septuagint, Syriac, Vulgate, and Arabic versions, andis 
probably the genuine reading. 

12. Of the Chaldee paraphrases,? when manuscripts vary, 
those are to be preferred which are the most ancient, and which 
have not been corrected, according to the present Masoretic 
text. 

13, Ihe Masora,' Talmud, and Taimudical writers are also 
sources of emendation, but of no great authority in readings 
of any moment. F ‘ Z 

With regard to the Masora, that reading only is to be admitted 
from it which is supported by ancient versions, and is in perfect 
harmony with the context, the analogy of language, and parallel 
passages. 

In Isa. ix. 2. (Heb. ; 3. of English version) we read, Thow hast multipliea 
the nation, and not the joy. The Ketib has nd (wa) not, with which the 


e version and that of Symmachus agree ; but the Keri reads 1? (xo) 
e nation ; and with this agree the Chaldee paraphrase, 
n, the readings in the text of fifteen manu- 
and six of those collated by M. de Rossi. 
t supported, but it is also excellently in 

Bishop Lowth has therefore adopted it, 
thou hast increased 







Vulgat 
to him, orit, thatis, th é 
the Septuagint, the Vulgate versio 
scripts collated by Dr. Kennicott, 
The latter reading is not only bes 
unison with the preceding verse. sho I 
and translates thus—7'houw hast multiplied the nation, 


their joy. 

Readings derived from the Talmud and Talmudical writers are 
only to be admitted, when they expressly cite the Hebrew text, 
and when their readings are confirmed by manuscripts. In 
judging of the various lections obtained from the Jewish writers, 
those which are collected from the Talmud (though few in num- 
ber) are of great value, and equal to those furnished by Aquila, 
Symmachus, the Syriac version, and the Chaldee paraphrase. 
But such as are derived from the commentaries and lexicons of 
the Rabbins, who lived between the tenth and thirteenth centu- 
ries, are (according to Prof. Bauer) to be accounted equal with 
the readings of manuscripts.§ 


2 Gerard’s Institutes, pp. 280, 281. where several additional examples are 
iven, for which we have not room. . k 
a See an account of the Chaldee paraphrases, pp. 262--264. of this Volume. 
«See an account of the Masora in pp. 201, 202. supra, and of the Talmud 
in Part II Book I. Chap. Il. Sect. II. § 6. infra, of this Volume. 
’ Bauer, Critica Sacra, pp. 444, 445, 
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TV. As Josrpuus derived his representations of Ske 
history Paes from the Hebrew text, the collation o 
his writings will be found a valuable aid in the determination 
of various readings in the Old Testament. 

1. Thus, in 2 Sam. viii. 17., according to the Hebrew text, we read that 
Zadok the son of Ahitub and “Ahimelech the son of Abiathar mere the 

riests ; which statement is directly contrary to 1 Sam. xxii. 20. an ail 

., Where Abiathar is expressly termed the son of Ahimelech. But Jose- 
phus,t when he says that David appointed Zadok to be priest, together with 
Abiathar, appears to have read the Hebrew words, much more correctly, 
thus transposed :—And Zadok the son of Ahitub and Abiathar the son of 
Ahimelech were the priesis. Dr. Boothroyd has properly adopted this 
rendering :2 in the history of David, we never read of Ahimelech being 


riest, but the name of Abiathar frequently occurs. 
: 2 In 1 Sam. vi. 19. we read that the Lord smote fifty thousand and 


seventy of the inhabitants of Beth-shemesh for looking into the ark; which 
number, in the Arabic and Syriac versions, 1s five thousand and seventy. 
Three of the manuscripts collated by Dr. Kennicott (of the twelfth century), 
and Josephus,? read seventy men only, and omit fifty thousand. Seventy 
is evidently the true number; for, as Beth-shemesh was but a ‘small 
village,” it is improbable that it could contain so many as fifty thousand 
inhabitants.4 

V. Paratten Passaces afford a very material help in de- 
termining various readings, where all other assistance fails. 
Cappel’ and Dr. Kennicott® have shown at great length what 
use may be made of parallel passages, in order to ascertain 
the genuine reading where it may be dubious, or to restore it 
where it may be lost. Professor Bauer has given an abstract 
of Cappel’s collection of parallel passages in pp. 235—238. 
of his Critica Sacra; and two or three instances will show 
the importance of them in ascertaining a true reading in the 
New Testament. 

In Matt. i. 4. not fewer than fourteen manuscripts and two 
of the fathers read Amwaden, Aminadam; but the parallel pas- 
sage in 1 Chron. ii. 10. has Aminadaz, which therefore is the 
genuine reading of the Evangelist. Again, in Matt. xxvii. 46. 
instead of agua (Jama), many MSS. read asm (leima), aus 
(lima), or xgue (lema) ; but a reference to Psal. xxii. 2. (Heb.; 

of English version) shows that aaa is the proper reading. 
ce more, in Matt. il. 23. the common reading is Na¢aper 
(Nazarer); but in the Codices C. E. K. (Ephremi, Basileensis 
B. VI. 21. and Cyprius), and many other MSS. of less note, 
besides several printed editions, and the Coptic, Armenian, Italic, 
Vulgate, and Anglo-Saxon versions, and also in the quotations 
of Eusebius and Cyril, we read N2éapeS (azarern). And that 
this is the true reading is evident from comparing the numerous 
other passages of the four Gospels in which this place is called 
Nazareth, and not Wazaret. 


1. Where parallel passages, together with the sense, support 
the reading of ancient manuscripts, they show that such read- 
ing is perfectly right. 


Thus in Isa. xi. 4. we read, they shall build the old wastes: but the sen- 
tence is incomplete, as we know not who are the builders. After they 
shall build, four MSS. (two of which are ancient) add yp (mamacu) they 
that spring from thee; and this reading is confirmed by lviii. 12, where 
the sentence is the very same, this word being added. Bishop Lowth 
therefore receives it into the text, and translates the sentence thus :— 

And they that spring from thee shall build up the ruins of old times. 


2. In a text evidently corrupted, a parallel place may sug- 
gest areading perfectly genuine.’ 


Thus, in the common printed editions of Judg. vii. 18. we read, Say, of 
the Lord andof Gideon. This is defective. The venerable English trans- 
lators have, with great propriety, supplied the sword, 377 (Herez) from the 
successful exploit of Gideon, related in v. 20. The word which those 
learned but much traduced men thus supplied from a parallel place proves 
to be right; for it is found in ten manuscripts besides the Chaldee para- 
phrase, and the Syriac and Arabic versions. In like manner they have 
supplied the word fourth in 2 Kings xxv. 3. from Jer. lii. 6. to complete the 
sense; and this supply is also confirmed by the different versions. 


3. To determine with accuracy the authority of parallel 
passages in the Old Testament, they should be divided into 
four classes ; viz. 


(1.) Passages containing the historical narration of an event which oc- 
curred but once, or the record of a prayer or speech but once uttered. 
Ex. gr. Josh. xix. 50. xxiv. 30. comp. with Judg. ii. 9. 2 Sam. xxii. with Ps. 
xviii. The Book of Kings with that of Chronicles. 2 Kings xxv. with Jer. 
li. 2 Kings xviii. to xx. with Isa. xxxvi. to xxxix. Isa. ii. 2. 4. with Micah 


iv. 1 
(2.) Passages containing a command, and either a repetition of it, ora 
17. with Deut. v. 6—22. Ex. xxv. to 


record of its being obeyed: Ex. xx. 2— 
Xxx, with xxxvi. to xxxix. Lev. xi. 13—19. with Deut. xiv. 12—18. Ezekiel 
xii. 6. with 7. 


4 Bee Jade vii. ee § . 

2 Dr. Boothroyd’s New Version of the Bibl Ss: iii 

a Ant. Jud. vic. $4. ©. 00.2 Baan erae 

4 Kennicott, Diss. i. p. 532. Diss. ii. p. 208. Dr. A. Clarke and Dr. Booth- 
royd, on 1 a ye ab : 

3 See his Critica Sacra (lib. i. cc. iii.—xiv.), vol. i. pp. 14— aA 
with Professor Nonels notes. ' 5 : pp 14135. 8vo. edition, 

6 In his first Dissertation on the Hebrew Text » 13.79, 1 
461. 481. 484. 502. 510. ~ ee 98, 444. 457. 

+ Gerard’s Institutes, p. 273. Where the reader will find several addi- 
tional illustrations of this canon. 
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(3.) Proverbial sayings, or expressions frequently repeated: Num. xxi. 
28, 29, and xxiv. 17. with Jer. xlviii. 45, 46. Ezek. v. 7. with xi. 12. Jer.v 
9. and 29. with ix. 9. Psalm xlii. 5. 11. with xiii. 5. Jer. x. 26. with £ salm 
lxxix. 6,7. Jer. x. 16. with li. 19. Isa. xxiv. 17, 18. with Jer. xlviii. 43, 44. 

(4.) Records of the same genealogies, 1 Chron. with several chapters 
of Genesis, and Ezra with Nehemiah. 

In any such passages as these, where there is a difference in 
numbers or names—where there is more than a verbal differ- 
ence in records of the same transaction—or where there is even 
a verbal difference in copies of the same prayer or speech, in 
the printed text, but not in manuscripts and versions, there it is 
erroneous, and ought to be corrected.® , 


VI. Quotations from the Old and New Testaments in the 
Writings of the Fatuers are an emendatory source which is 
by no means to be neglected ; but only correct editions of 
their works should be consulted. In order to judge of the 
true reading of any text of Scripture, from any quotation of 
it, with which we meet in the writings of the fathers, the 
following criteria have been laid down, principally by J. D 
Michaelis :— 


1. In considering the testimony of a single father, we are 
in the first place to inquire in what age he lived, and what 
were his abilities 2 Whether he was a person of learning and 
judgment, of accuracy and exactness, or otherwise? And 
also whether the treatise or work, in which the Scriptures are 
so quoted, be the genuine production of the writer whose 
name it beurs 2 

2. Wherever it is certain that the quotations were actually 
taken from manuscripts, they are of very great importance in 
deciding on the authenticity of a true reading, and are in 
general to be preferred to any manuscripts of the Greek Tes- 
tament now extant, the oldest of which cannot be placed earlier 
than the end of the fourth or the commencement of the fifth 
century. 

If therefore a father, who flourished in the fifth and subsequent ages, 
has a particular reading, it is the same as if we found it in a manuscript 
of that time. 

3. As the fathers have frequently, though not always, quoted 
from memory, it is necessary to make a distinction between 
those passages which they expressly declare that they have 
taken literally from manuscripts, and those which they quot 
without any such assurance. . 

4, We are not therefore to reject the quotation of a father, 
because it differs from the common text, but must first examine 
whether it cannot be discovered in manuscripts of the New 
Testament ; and to enable those who have access to manu- 
scripts to make this comparison with as much ease as possible, 
we should endeavour to procure the most accurate and copious 
extracts from the writings of the fathers. 

If a reading, then, which had the appearance of being an error of 
memory, is actually discovered in manuscripts, we may without hesitation 
ee it down in the list of various readings: its antiquity will be determined 

y the age in which the father who quoted it lived; and the manuscripts 
which contain it will afford a secondary evidence of its age and authenti- 
city. But we must not judge of the writings of all the fathers, nor of all 
the writings of the same father, in the same manner. They may be di- 
vided into three different classes. 1. Commentaries, to which may be 
referred also those discourses which were written as expositions of parts 
ofthe Bible. 2. Works of education. 3. Polemical writings. In the first 
it is evident that the book which is expounded is not quoted from memory, 
but the author, in writing his commentary, had lying before him a manu- 
script of the Greek Testament. But with respect to the polemical writings 
of the fathers, those who are acquainted with their mode of disputation, 
and know that their principal object is sometimes to confound their adver. 
saries rather than to support the truth, will refer the quotations which 
appear in these productions to the lowest class. Ifa father was acquainted 
with more than one reading to a passage, he weuld certainly quote that 
which best suited his purpose, and with which he could most easily con- 
fute his opponents. It is therefore not sufficient to know what: reading he 
quotes, but we must likewise consider where he quotes it; and those 
therefore who collect various readings from the writings of the ancient 
fathers would do well to point out the book, chapter, edition, and page, in 
order to enable the reader to form a proper judgment. 3 


5. It is necessary to make an accurate distinction between 


a quotation properly so called, and a passage of Scripture 
introduced and applied as part of a discourse. 


For if a writer, in treating any known doctrine of the Bi § 

words of Scripture, he is at liberty to add or subtract, to PUPS = 
them in a manner that is best adapted to the tenor of his discourse. But 
even such passages are not unworthy of notice, for if they are different in 
different manuscripts, and any one of these latter coincides with the former. 
the coincidence is not to be considered asa matter of chance. But when 
no manuscript corroborates the reading in such a passage, it is entitled to 
no voice in deciding on the text of the Greek Testament. — 


6. In collecting readings from the works of the fathers, an 
accurate distinction must be made between those who wrote in 
Greek, and those who wrote in another language. 


Properly speaking, the former only are to be considered when w 
( e select 
readings for the Greek Testament, and the latter immediately relate to the 





* Hamilton’s Codex Criticus of the Hebrew Bible, p. 18. 
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text of the version from which they are queted, unless i i 

r : 4 particular mention 
2e made of the Greek, or the writer, like Jerome, made a practice of cor- 
cecting the translation of his country from the original. 


7. It must also be observed whether a Father takes notice 
of a text only once, or but seldom, or very often. 


For a frequent repetition will make the slighter kinds of difference de- 
eerving of more attention ; whereas a single instance or two of thet sort 
ou the more easily imputed to a slip of the memory, or a casual 
mistake. 


8. It is necessary to observe whether an author be uniform 
and consistent with himself, or different and various. 


If a text be found differently expressed by the same author, we shall 
often be at a loss to know which he esteemed the right: and sometimes, 
perhaps, he may be wrong in each; and yet sometimes, too, it may be 
easily discovered, that one passage was designed to express the text more 
exactly, and another was only a reference by memory, and from thence 

roceeded the variation. An example of this we have in Chrysostom. In 

is comment upon Acts xx. 28. he reads it exzAnoruy rov cov, Church of 
God, three times (though Dr. Mill cites him there for the reading of Kupsov 
(Lord): but in his comment on Eph. iv. 12. he casually refers to this text, 
and quotes it probably by memory, and there he puts it down sxxanciav 
vou Kupsov, that is, Church of the Lord. 


9. The writings of the Fathers are to be compared, one with 
another; and an inquiry must be instituted, what testimony 
arises from them upon the whole. 


If it be a point, of which they generally take notice, or in which they are 
agreed; if we meet with no contrary voice, or none worthy of being re- 
garded, or with some who argue for it, while others criticise or comment 
upon it, this will afford the clearest and strongest testimony that can be 
either desired or obtained. 


10. We must compare the evidence arising from an exami- 
nation of the writings of the Fathers, with that which appears 
to be the reading of the Greek manuscripts in general, and 
see how well they agree together. Where the MSS. in general 
and the Fathers do agree, it must be something very extraordi- 
nary that will make it reasonable to believe that they are alto- 
gether in a mistake. Nay, that evidence from the Fathers 
must be very strong, which will make it reasonable to think 
the Greek MSS. agreeing in general among themselves, are 
mistaken. 


A casual citation of a text will not be sufficient to prove them so mis- 
taken, nor a bare comment upon a version, where it varies from the 
original: much less will this do, where opposite testimonies can be pro- 
duced from Greek writers; and especially where those opposite testi- 
monies are so full upon the point, as supposes and implies that they found 
the reading which they mention in the Greek copies which were in use in 
their days. If any instance can be found in which it can be clearly proved 
from the writings of the fathers, that the general and allowed reading of the 
Greek copies in the early ages of the church was different from the gene- 
ral reading of the Greek MSS. in our days, we should witbout hesitation 
give up such general reading of our present MSS. But it is very question- 
able whether one single instance of this sort can any where be found; and 
those persons who raise general clamours about the corruption of the 
manuscripts of the sacred writings, Bina Gea ed by any solid proofs, are 
no more to be heard, but still more to be condemned, than those who 
speak in this manner of the writings of the Fathers. But ina matter of 
doubt and uncertainty, where the MSS. of the sacred writings in the 
original language are divided, the united testimony of the Fathers will turn 
the scale in favour of the side for which they appear, and will more power- 
fully establish and confirm the general reading of the Scripture MSS. where 
they are agreed.+ 


ll. The Fathers having in general quoted the Scriptures 
very exactly, as they had it in their copies, whenever a read- 
ing followed by them agrees with any ancient manuscript, tt 
is in all probability the genuine reading. 


Thus, in most copies of Matt. vi. 1. we read, Take heed that you do not 
your ALMS (sAenuoruvay): But in the Codices Vaticanus and Cantabrigien- 
sis, and three or four other MSS. of less antiquity, as also in the old Italic 
and Vulgate Versions and most of the Fathers, we read Dinnsoouvyv, Tight- 
eousness, that is, acts of righteousness. This reading is most agreeable to 
the mode of speech which obtained among the Jews,? and consequently is 
the genuine one. Griesbach has therefore inserted it in the text. 

Again, in Luke x. 1. we read that the Lord appointed other seventy 
disciples. The Codices Vaticanus, Cantabrigiensis, and Mediceus (No. 42. 
of Griesbach’s notation), together with the Persian, Armenian, Vulgate, 
and four copies of the Old Italic versions, read ebdounnovta dvs, seventy- 
two; and in this reading they are supported by eleven Fathers principally 
of the Latin or Western Church. On the contrary, all the other MSS. have 
simply sGdouyxovrs, seventy, in which reading they are supported by the 
learned Greek Fathers, Eusebius, Gregory Bishop of Nyssa, Cyril, Euthy- 
smius, Theophylact, and Theophanes, and by lrenzus, Tertullian, Ambrose, 
Jerome Damasus, and others among the Latin writers. The common 
reading, therefore, is established as the genuine one by the concurrence 
of the Fathers with MSS. : 

Once more, in John i. 28. we read that These things were done in 
Bethabara. This lection is found in thirty-one manuscripts, in the printed 
editions, in the’ Armenian version, and a late exemplar of the Sclavonic 
version, and is preferred by Origen, and after him by Eusebius, Suidas, 
Jerome, and others. But it is certain that, instead of BySabapz, we ought 
to read Bysevix, Bethany, which word is found in the Codices Alexandri- 
nus, Vaticanus, Ephremi, Basileensis, Harleianus No. 5684., Seidelii, 
Stephani 4, Stephani 7, Regius No. 22432. (now 48.) and Vaticanus 354., in 
B. and V. of Matthei’s netation, in upwards of one hundred other MSS. of 
less antiquity, and in the Syriac, Armenian, Persic, Coptic, and Vulgate 
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versions, and in three MSS. of the Sclavonic version Cone of tt 

the othef two of the fourteenth century). The reading are Deas 
is also confirmed by the most eminent of the primitive Fathers prior to the 
time of Origen (who is supposed to have first changed the reading); and 
is pecuestionally the genuine one. Griesbach has therefore inserted it 
in the text. 


12. The total silence of the Fathers concerning a reading, 
which would have confirmed their opinion in a controvertea 
point, justiy renders that reading suspicious, unless such totar 
‘silence can be satisfactorily accounted for. 


_ This negative argument against a reading will be of little weight where 
it respects the writings of one single author only ; and where it is founded 
only upon some particular part of his works, and such author has himself 
taken notice of the text in other places, it will be of no weight at all. Nay, 
if Lut one or two only have made mention of a text, this will be a better 
proof that it was read in their days than any omission of their contermpora- 
ries, or of those that lived after them, will be a proof that it was not. But 
let us take this argument in the strongest light, and let the utmost possible 
be made of it; it can only furnish matter of doubt and inquiry ; it can at 
most amount to no more than probable and presumptive evidence, and 
nothing can be positively and certainly concluded from it. One plain posi- 
tive proof from the original MSS. or the ancient versions will be able to 


weigh it down, unless it can be shown that they have been altered and 
corrupted. 


Vii. The fragments of neretTicaL WritINGs are not to be 
overlooked in the search for various readings : for the suppo- 


sition is rash, that they generally corrupted the text of all 
parts of the sacred writings.3 


_Although-Marcion wilfully corrupted various parts of such books of the 
New Testament as he chose to admit into his collection cf canonical books, 
yet not all his deviations are to be ranked in the list of wilful corruptions. 
Michaelis therefore divides the various readings, for which he has been 
branded with the name of heretic, into the three following classes ; viz. 

1. Unwarranted alterations made in favour of Marcion’s own system. 

“2. Alterations grounded on the authority of manuscripts, which had 
various readings that differed from the common text, and which are still 
retained in very many of our present manuscripts. 

“3. Readings that are not only warranted by authority, but preferable 
to the text of our own common editions.” ) 

For instance, the words «xs sporxoAAnSyoetes mpos THY yuvalKen wOTOU 
(and shall he joined unto his wife), in Eph. v. 3l., were omitted by Mar- 
cion; and Jerome¢ was of opinion that the passage came not from the 
hands of St. Paul. Again Xpierov (Christ), which is the reading preferred 
by Marcion, in 1 Cor. x. 8. is most probably the genuine reading, and the 
other reading [Kup‘ov, Lord] a correction of a copyist; at least we cannot 
ascribe it to the heterodoxy of Marcion, as it affords no argument in his 
favour. Xpscrov is retained by Griesbach. Michaelis remarks that the 
readings belonging to the second and third classes are of importance in the 
criticism of the New Testament. Dr. Mill and Wetstein, and after them 
Griesbach, have given all the readings of Marcion which could be disco- 
vered. Dr. Scholz charges Epiphanius with falsehood, in affirming that 
Marcion corrupted the Epistles to the Philippians, Thessalonians, and 
Philemon, and he states that Marcion for the most part agrees with the 
Alexandrine family of MSS. 


VIU. Crrrican Consecrure is not clone a legitimate 
source of emendation, nor is it at all to be applied, unless 
the text is manifestly corrupted, and in the most urgent ne- 
cessity: for the conjectural criticism of an interested party, 
in his own cause, and in defiance of positive evidence, 1s 
little better than subornation of testimony in a court of law. 


1. Conjectural Readings, strongly supported by the sense, 
connection, the nature of the language, or similar texts, may 
sometimes be probable, especially when it can be shown that 
they would easily have given occasion to the present reading ; 
and readings first suggested by conjecture have sometimes 
been afterwards found to be actually in manuscripts, or im 
some version. 


Thus, in Gen. i. 8. the clause, And God saw that it was good, is wanting 
to complete the account of the second day’s work of creation, but it ia 
found in the tenth verse in the middle of the narrative of the third day’a 
work. Hence, many learned men have conjectured, either, 1. That the 
sentence, And the evening and the morning were the second day, haa 
been transposed from verse 10. to verse 8.; or, 2. That the clause, And 
God saw that it was good, has been transposed from verse 8. to verse 10, 
The latter conjecture affords the most probable reading, and is to be pres 
ferred, being confirmed by the Septuagint version ; the translators of 
which most evidently found this clause in the copies which they used. 


2. A Conjectural Reading, unsupported by any manus 
scripts, and unauthorized by similarity of letters, by the cons 
nection and context of the passage itself, and by the analogy 
of faith, is manifestly to be rejected. 


In the address of James to the apostles convened at Jerusalem, he givea 
it as his opinion that they should write to the believing Gentiles that the 
abstain from pollutions of idols, and fornication, and things strangled, 
and blood. (Acts xv. 20.) As the question related to the ceremonial and 
not to the moral law, the celebrated critic Dr. Bentley conjectured that for 
mopysius, fornication, we should read xo«perxs, swine’s flesh; and in this 
conjecture he has been followed by Mr. Reeves in the Scholia to his beau- 
tifal and useful editions of the Bible. But this reading is supported by no 
manuscript whatever, nor by any similarity of the letters, nor by the con- 
text of the passage; for in the encyclical letter of the apostles (ver. 25.) 
we read fornication. If ~o+pe1us had been the correct lection in the first 
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2 Stuart’s Elements of Interpretation, p. 119. (Andover, 1822.) 

4 Hieronymi Opera, tom. iv. part i. p. 392. ed. Martianay._ " 

5 Michaelis’s Introduction, vol. i. pp. 321, 322. Scholz, Nov. Test. vol. i 
Prolegom. p. cxlvi. Dr. Herwerden has given numerous instances, in 
which the writings of the apostate Julian are yseful for enabling us to 
judge of various readings in the Septuagint version, as well as in the New 
' Testament. De Juliano Imperatore, pp. 108—109. Lugd. Bat. 1827, 


+ Berriman’s Dissertation, p. 38. 

* That the Jews in the time of Christ understood the word pry +%%10- 
con, righteousness, in the sense of alms, is abundantly proved by Mr. John 
Gregory, Works, pp. 59, 60. (London, 1684, 4to.), and especially by Dr. 
Lightfoot, Works, vol. ii. pp. 163, 154. folio. 
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instance, it would have been unquestionably retained in the second. ane 
when it is recollected that the word zepvs+z, which in our version ite 
dered fornication, means not only the crime against chastity bias vs 
called, but also adultery and prostitution of every kind (for w te yar 
many of the feasts of the idolatrous Gentiles were notorious), the force o 
the apostolic prohibition will be evident; and the gennineness of the coor 
monly received reading will be established in opposition to Bentley’s arbi- 
trary conjecture.1 5 ; 

No one should attempt this kind of emendation who is not 
most deeply skilled in the sacred languages; nor should 
critical conjectures ever be admitted into the text, for we 
never can be certain of the truth of merely conjectural read- 
ings. Were these indeed to be admitted into the text, the 
utmost confusion and uncertainty would necessarily be cre- 
ated. The diligence and modesty 6f the Masorites are in this 


GENERAL RULES FOR JUDGING OF VARIOUS READINGS 


respect worthy of our imitation : they invariably inserted their | 


conjectures in the margin of their manuscripts, but most reli- 
giously abstained from altering the text according to their 
hypotheses: and it is to be regretted that their example has 
not been followed by some modern translators of the Old and 
New Testament (and especially of the latter) ; who, in order 
to support doctrines which have no foundation whatever in 
the sacred writings, have not hesitated to obtrude their con- 
jectures into the text. This is particularly the case with the 
Greek and English New Testament edited by Dr. Mace in 
1729, whose bold and unhailowed emendations were exposed 
by Dr. Twells, and also with the editors of the (modern So- 
cinian) improved version of tne New Testament, whose con- 
jectures and erroneous criticisms and interpretations have 
been most ably exposed by the Rev. Drs. Nares and Lau- 
rence, the Quarterly and Eclectic Reviewers, and other emi- 
nent critics. 





§ 3. GENERAL RULES FOR JUDGING OF VARIOUS READINGS IN THE 
OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 


Havine thus stated the causes of various readings, and 
offered a few cautions with regard to the sources whence the 
true lection is to be determined, it only remains that we sub- 
mit to the reader’s attention a few GrneraL RuLES, BY WHICH 
AN ACCURATE JUDGMENT MAY BE FORMED CONCERNING VARIOUS 
READINGS. 


1. We must take care, that we do not attempt to correct that 
which does not require emendation. The earlier manuscript, 
cxteris paribus, is more likely to be right than the later, because 
every subsequent copy is liable to new errors. 


This rule will prevent us from being misled by an immoderate desire of 
correcting what we may not understand, or what may ata first glance ap- 
pear to be unsuitable to the genius of the Hebrew or Greek language, or to 
the design ofan author. Wherever, therefore, any difficulty presents itself, 
it will be necessary previously to consider whether it may not be obviated 
in some other manner, before we have recourse to emendation ; and even 
ingenuously to acknowledge our ignorance, rather than indulge a petulant 
licentiousness of making corrections. Examples are not wanting of critics 
on the sacred writings, who have violated this obvious rule, particularly 
Houbigant, in the notes to his edition of the Hebrew Bible. 


2. That reading in which all the recensions of the best 
copies agree, and which is supported by all the ancient ver- 
sions, ts to be accounted genuine. 

3. Readings are certainly right, and that in the very highest 
sense, at all consistent with the existence of any various read- 
ing, which are supported by several of the most ancient manu- 
scripts, or by the majority of them,—by all or most of the 
ancient versions,—by quotations,—by parallel places (if there 
be any),—and by the sense; even though such readings should 
not be found in the common printed editions, nor perhapsin any 
printed edition.2 

Thus, in the common printed editions of | Kings i.20. we read, And thou, 
my Lord, O King, the eyes of all Israelare upon thee, which is not sense. 


Instead of ANN), And ruov, we have Any, And now, in ninety-one of the 
manuscripts collated by Dr. Kennicott, in the Chaldee paraphrase, and in 
the Arabic and Vulgate versions. This is the genuine reading, and_is 
required by the sense. 7 

Again, in Matt. xxv. 29., we read, From him that hath not shall be taken 
away even that which he HaTH, x21 ‘O EXEL wpSycerat, This is found.in all 
the ancient copies, and in the majority of manuscripts, and in all the ver- 
sions but one. But in twenty-two other manuscripts, and in the Vulgate, 
as well as in some copies of the Syriac, Sclavonic, and Old Italic versions 
and six Fathers, we read‘O0 AOKEi EXEIN, that which he SEEMETH TO HAVE, 
But it is wrong, and has been corrected from Luke viii. 18. 


4. Greater is the authority of a reading, found in only a few 
manuscripts of different characters, dates, and countries, than 
in many manuscripts of a similar complexion. But, of manu- 
scripts of the same family or recension, the reading of the 


1 Other examples of unsupported conjectural emendati 
in Pritii Introd. ad perro Novi Testamenti, p. 393, 5 Gloriel neg eee 
tom. ii. part iii. sect. i. c. 16. §11.; and in Wetstein’s : 
Test. pp. 170. et seq. ; me Erolpgom. ac NOy 
® Gerard’s Institutes, pp. 266—268, 
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greater number is of most weight. The evidence of mante 
scripts is to be weighed, not enumerated ; for the agreement 
of several manuscripts is of no authority, unless their genealogy 
(if we may be allowed the term) is known ; because it is possi- 
ble that a hundred manuscripts that now agree together may 
have descended from one and the same source. 

5. Readings are certainly right, which are supported by a 
few ancient manuscripts, in conjunction with the ancient ver= 
sions, quotations, parallel places (if any); and the sense 5 
though they should not be found in most manuscript or printed 
editions, especially when the rejection of them in the latter can 
be easily accounted for. 

(1.) The common reading of Psalm xxviii. 8. is, Te Lorn is their strength 
109 (amo); but there is no antecedent. In six manuscripts and all the ver- 


sions, however, we read 1DY? (Leama) of his people, which completes the 
sense. This emendation is pronounced by Bp. Horsley, to be “ unques- 
tionable :” he has therefore incorporated it in the text of his New Version 
ofthe Psalms, and has translated the sentence thus :— 


Jehovah is the strength of his people. 


(2.) In most manuscripts and printed editions of Eph. v. 9. we read, The 
Sruit of the Spirit (rou zvsuzaros), is i all goodness, and righteousness, 
and truth. But it is the fruit of the LiGHT (+ov Gros) in the Codices Alex- 
andrinus, Vaticanus, and Claromontanus, Augiensis, San-germanensis, and 
Boernerianus, and six others of less note, as well as in the Syriac version, 
the Arabic version edited by Erpenius, the Coptic, Sahidic, Ethiopic, Arme- 
nian, Old Italic, and Vulgate versions; and it is so quoted by seven of the 
fathers. ®ztos, light, is therefore considered by most critics as the true 
reading, because the Spirit is not mentioned in any part of the context ; and 
this reading is inserted in the text as genuine by Griesbach. The connec- 
tion, indeed, shows that this last is the true reading, which was altered by 
some unknown copyist or critic, because it was uncommon, from Gal. v. 
22. As light (Eph. v. 8.) not only means the divine infiuence upon the soul, 
but also the Gospel, the apostle Paul might with admirable propriety say, 
that the fruit of the light (that is, of the Gospel) is in all goodness, and 
righteousness, and truth ;—goodness, +y#Sscvvn, in the principle and dis- 
position ;—righteousness, Sixxsorvvy, the exercise of that goodness in the 
whole conduct of life;—and truth, «Anse, the director of that principle 
and of its exercise to the glory of God and the good of mankind. ; 

@.) Eph. ii. 21. Waex 4 aizodouh, The whole building.—The Codices Vati- 
canus, Claromontanus, San-germanensis, and Boernerianus, besides many 
others of less ancient date, including a large proportion of those collated by 
Matthzi, omit the article », and many editors adopt this reading: among 
others, Bengel and Griesbach are disposed to think the article spurious. 
But thus the sense will be ‘every building,’ which the context will not 
admit, as will be evident by looking at the passage. When les in the 
singular number is used to signify that the zwAole of the thing implied by the 
substantive, with which it is joined, is intended, the substantive (as in the 
example here adduced) hus the article ; but when it is employed to denote 
that every individual of that species is spoken of, then the substantive is 
anarthrous, or without the article. The common reading, therefore, ought 
to be retained: and thisis one of the instances in which the smaller number 
of MSS. has preserved the true reading.? 


6. Of two readings, both of which are supported by mant- 
scripts, the best is to be preferred ; but if both of them eahibit 
good senses, then that reading which gives the best sense is to 
be adopted. But, in order to determine the nature of the whole 
passage, the genius of the writer, and not the mere opinions 
and sentiments of particular interpreters, are to be consulted 


In Psalm ii. 6. there are two readings, one of which is found in the Maso 
retic copies, and the other in the Septuagint version. The former may be 
literally translated thus :— Yet will J anoint my King upon my holy hili 
of Sion. This reading is enpported by weighty evidence, viz. the Masora, 
the quotation ofit in Acts iv. 27., the Greek versions of Aquila and Symma- 
chus, the Chaldee paraphrase, and Jerome. The other reading, which is 
found in the Septuagint, may be thus rendered :—But as for me, by him I 
am appointed king on Sion, his holy mountain. Now here the authority 
for the two readings is nearly equal: but if we examine their goodness, we 
shall see that the Masoretic lection is to be preferred, as being more gram- 
matically correct, and more suited to the context. 


7. A good various reading, though supported only by one or 
two witnesses of approved character, is to be preferred. 

8. In the prophetical and poetical books of the Old Testa- 
ment, as well as in the New Testament, that reading is best 
which accords with the poetical parallelism. 


The subject of poetical parallelism is fully considered in Part I. Book II. 
Chap. II. infra. The application of this canon to the various readings of 
the Old Testament has long been recognised ; hut as its applicability to the 
New Testament is not so obvious, we shall illustrate ‘+ by an exainple drawn 
from the latter. 

Thus in Matt. vii. 2. we read, 

Ev & yupxpivers, xpiduoerdss, 
Kut ev hb metperte, wvtimerpySyoerccs Umea, 

For, with what judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged; 

And with what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you again. 

For, evtimsrpnSyretes, shall be measured again, (which is the reading 
of the common printed editions, of the manuscript by Matthei noted with 
the letter H, of the manuscript 13. of Griesbach’s notation, of the Vulgate 
version, of some manuscripts of the Old Italic version of Polycarp, of Cle- 
ment of Alexandria, of Origen sometimes. and of the Latin Fathers, we read 
Merpnsnoerat, shall bemeasured, in the Codices Vaticanus, Harleianus No. 
5684., Cyprius, Stephani », Regius 22432 (now 48.), and Vaticanus 354., all of 
which are manuscripts in uncial characters of great antiquity, in twelve 
manuscripts in smaller characters, by Griesbach, numbered Lye e3o7 
108. 114. 117. 131. 218. 236. of Professor Birch’s Collation, the Evangelisteria, 
numbered 32. and 36., and seventy other manuscripts of inferior note, and 
by the Inanuscripts distinguished by Matthei with the letters B and V (both 
of the eighth century), a. c. and d. (allofthe tenth or eleventh century), aud 
nn 


3 Bp. Middleton on the Greek Article, pp. 493, 133. 
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by eight others of Matthzi’s manuscripts of less note, by the Armeni 
Kthiopic nersions ie the copies of the Old Italic version piecorsod at vo 
rona, Vercelli, Forli, and Toledo, by Clement of Rome, by Origen once, by 
the author of the dialogue against Marcion, by Theodoret, Theophylact 
Euthymius, Chrysocephalus, and other Greek writers. The reading of 
Herensycerxt, therefore, being supported by such an overwhelming body 
of evidence, is very properly introduced into the text by Griesbach as pre- 
ferable to the common reading of avtimetpnSyceras; and it is further 
demanded by the parallelism. Hor «pmars (judgment), xpivere (ye judge), 
and xpsznozo se (ye shall be judged), in the first line, require, in order to 
preserve the balance of the period, u:rp» (measure), wer perre (ye measure), 
and vetpysnceras (it shall be measured), in the second line.t 


‘ 9. Of two readings of equal or nearly equal authority, that 
és to be preferred, which is most agreeable to the style of the 
sacred writer. Z 


If, therefure, one of two readings in the New Testament exhibits the He- 
brew idiom, it is preferable to one that is good Greek, because the latter 
has the appearance of being a gloss of some Greek writer, which the former 
does not present. Thus in Jude 1., »ys«ouevors, sanctified, is a better lec- 
tion thannyeanuevots, beloved; because the former is more in unison with 
the usage ofthe apostlesin their salutations, and in the commencement of 
their Kpistles. In Acts xvii. 26. the reading, «& ivos wiuaros, of one blood, is 
preferable to % eves, of one (which occurs in Rom. ix. 10.), because it is in 
unison with the Hebrew style of writing. In John vi. 69. the common read- 
ing, Zhou art the Christ, the Son of the living God, Xpisos 6 vies tov Ozov, 
rov Cwvros, is preferable to that of the holy one of God, 6 %y105 Tov Osov, 
which Griesbach has admitted into the text, omitting tov Cwvres, on the 
authority of the Codices Vaticanus, Ephremi, Cantabrigiensis, Stephani 1, 
the Coptic version, and some otber authorities of less note. That eminent 
critic, indeed, allows that the received lection is not to be despised ; but we 
may observe that its genuineness is not only confirmed by the consentient 
testimonies of many MSS., versions, and fathers, but also from the fact and 
from the style of writing adopted by the Evangelists. For the appellation of 
holy one of God is nowhere applied to our Saviour, except in the confession 
ofthe demeniac. (Mark i. 24. Luke iv. 54.) In Acts iv. 27. 30. Jesusis termed 
wyros muss, holy child ; but not holy one of God. On the contrary, the appel- 
lation of Christ, the Son of God, occurs repeatedly in the New Testament, 
and especially in this Gospel of John (i. 50.5 49. of English version, and xi. 
27.), and is elsewhere expressly applied to him by Peter. See Matt. xvi. 16. 
The common reading, therefore, of John vi. 69. is to be preferred, in oppo- 
sition to that adopted by Griesbach, as being most agreeable to the style of 
the sacred writer. 


10. That reading is to be preferred which is most agreeable 
fo the context, and to the author’s design in writing. 
Every writer, and much more a divinely inspired writer, is presumed to 


write in such a manner, as not to contradict himself either knowingly or 
willingly, and to write throughout with a due regard to the order and con- 
nection of things. Now in Mark i. 2., for ev tots zpopurass, in the prophets, 
several manuscripts read ev Hrata tw xpogntn, in theprophet Isaiah. Both 
Mill and Griesbach reject the common reading. But as the context shows 
that the Evangelist cited not one but too prophets ; viz. Mal. iii. 1., and Isa. 
xl. 3. ; the common reading ought to be retained, especially asitis supported 
by the Codex Alexandrinus, the Ethiopic and Coptic versions, and the quo- 
tations of many fathers. 


1l. 4 reading, whose source is clearly proved to be errone- 
ous, must be rejected. 

12. Of two readings, neither of which is unsuitable to the 
sense, either of which may have naturally arisen from the other, 
and both of which ure supported by manuscripts, versions, and 
quotations in the writings of the fathers ; the one will be more 
probable than the other, in proportion to the preponderance of 
the evidence that supports it: and that preponderance admits a 
great variety of degrees.” 


In Acts xx. 28. we read, Feed the church of God, which he hath purchased 
with his own blood. Of this sentence there are not fewer than six various 
readings, viz. 1. Tay exzAnorav tov Xpisov, the church of Christ ; 2. Tov @zou, 
of God, which lection is expunged by Griesbach, who prefers, 3. Tov Kupsou, 
of the Lerd. This reading is also preferred by Wetstein; 4. Tou Kupsou xu 
Gov, of the Lord and God, which Griesbach has inserted in his inner mar- 
gin; 5. Tou Ocov xas Kupsov, of the God and Lord; and 6, Tov Kupsou Oeov, 
of the Lerd God ; in order to determine which of these readings is to be 
adopted, it is necessary briefly to review the various authorities which have 
been adduced for each. is 

1. Tov Xpssou—Of Christ. This reading is supported by no Greek MSS. ; 
but it is found in the printed editions of the Peschito or Old Syriac version, 
even in the Vatican copies of the Nestorians. This reading is also found in 
the Arabic version edited by Erpenius (which was made from the Syriac), 
and it seems to be supported by Origen (probably, for the passage 1s abi- 
guous), by Athanasius, the anonymous author ofthe first dialogue against the 
Macedonians, Theodoret, the interpolated Epiade of Ignatius, Basil, and 
Fulgentius. The popish synod of the Malabar Christians, held in 1599, 
under the direction of Mendoza, the Portuguese archbishop of Goa, states 
that the Nestorians inserted this reading at the instigation of the devil, 
enstigante diabolo! 4 

2, Tov ©cou—Of God. This is the common reading. It is supported by 
that most ancient and venerable MS., B, or the Codex Vaticanus,? and by 





1 Bp. Jebb’s Sacred Literature, p. 144. In pp. 206. 329—331. of the same 

work the reader will find other instructive examples of the canon above 
iven. 
£ 2 Gerard’s Institutes, p. 275. 

3 From Professor Birch (of Copenhagen) finding nothing noted in his 
collation of the Codex Vaticanus respecting the reading of <0» (though he 
expressly says, that if any variety of reading had taken place in that MS. it 
could not have escaped him, as he intended to examine this remarkable 

lace above all others in all the manuscripts that cane in his way), Gries- 

ach endeavours to set aside the testimony furnished by the Vatican manu- 
script. But it is a FAcT that «ov is the reading of that manuscript : for (1.) 
it WAS there in 1733, when it was collated by the very learned Thomas 
Wagstaffe, then at Rome, for Dr. Berryman, who was at that time engaged 
in preparing for publication his work on the genuineness of 1 Tim. iil. 16:5 
and (2.) @ccv IS the peeing of the Vatican MS., for a transcript of it was 
obtained by Mr. R. Taylor fr 
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seventeen others, none of which indeed are older than the eleventh cen 
tury, and many of them are more modern. It isalso supported by two MSS. 
of the Peschito or Old Syriac version, collated by Protessor Lee for his edi- 
tion of the Syriac New Testament; and which, he states, are much more 
ancient than those upon which the printed text was formed. This reading 
is also found in a very ancient Syriac MS. in the Vatican Library, in the 
Latin Vulgate, the Ethiopic, according to Dr. Mill, though Griesbach thinks 
it doubtfcl; and it is quoted or referred to by Ignatius, Tertullian, Athana- 
sius, Basil, Eviphanius, Ambrose, Chrysostom, Celestine bishop of Rome, 
Oecumenius, Theopbylact, and eleven other fathers of the Greek and Latin 
Church, besides the sixth Synod in Trullo (held a. p. 680), and the second 
Nicene Synod (held A. p. 787). 

8. Tou Kupsou—Of the Lord. This reading is supported by thirteen manu- 
scripts, viz. the Codices Alexandrinus, Cantabrigiensis, Ephremi, and Lau- 
dianus (all of which are written in uncial letters, of great and undisputed 
antiquity, and derived from different and independent sources), the Moscow 
MS. which formerly belonged to Chrysostom, according to Matthei (on Eph. 
iv. 9.), who has noted it with the letter B, and eight others of less note. This 
reading is also found in the Coptic, Sahidic, in the margin of the Philoxenian 
or later Syriac, in the Old Italic as contained in the Codex Cantabrigiensis, 
and as edited by Sabatier, and in the Armenian versions. The Ethiopic 
version has likewise been cited, as exhibiting the reading of Kupsov, Lord, 
but its evidence is indecisive, the same word being used therein for both 
Lord and God. Griesbach thinks it probable that this version reads Kvptov, 
from the consentient testimony of the Coptic and Armenian versions. 
Among the fathers, this reading is supported by Eusebius, Athanasius, 
Chrysostom, Ammonius, Maximus, Antonius, Ibas, Lucifer, Jerome, Au- 
gustine, Sedulius, Alcimus, the author of the pretended Apostolical Consti- 
tutions, and the second Council of Carthage (which, however, in the Greek, 
reads @¢ov, of God).4 

4, Tov Kupsou xa @cov—Of the Lord and God. This reading is supported 
ont by the Codex G. (Passionei, assigned by Blanchini to the eighth, but 
by Montfaucon to the ninth century), and sixty-three other MSS. ; none of 
which, though they form the majority in point of number, are among the 
most correct and authoritative. Itis also found in the Sclavonic version, but 
it is not cited by one of the fathers; and is printed in the Complutensian 
and Plantin editions. 

_ 5, Tov Osov xu+ Xuptovu—Of the God and Lord. This reading occurs only 
in the MS. by Griesbach numbered 47. ; it is an apograph transcribed in the 
sixteenth century by John Faber of Deventer from one written in 1293. 

6. Tou Kuptov ©sov—Of the Lord God. This reading ix found only in one 
MS. (95. of Griesbach’s notation) of the fifteenth century, and the incorrect 
Arabic version printed in the Paris and London Polyglotts; and it is cited 
by Theophylact alone among the fathers. 

Of these six readings, No. 2. Tou @zov, Of God, No. 3. Tow Kupsov, Of the 
Lord, and No. 4, Tou Kuptov xus @zov, Of the Lord and God, are best sup- 
ported by external testimony, and it is the preponderance of the evidence 
eatues? for each, that must determine which of them is the genuine 
reading. 

1. The testimony of manuscripts is pretty equally divided hetween these 
three readings. 

Though Kvp:ov is supported by the greater numer of uncial MSS. (viz. 
the Codices Alexandrinus, Cantabrigiensis, Epbremi, and Laudianus), yet 
@cov is supported by the Codex Vaticanus, which is of the highest autho- 
rity ; and Kupiov x#s Ocou, though deficient in this respect (for G. or the Co- 
dex Passionei, as we have noticed, is not earlier than the eighth or ninth 
century), yet it is most numerously supported by manuscripts of different 
families, and especially by the Moscow manuscripts, and by the Complu- 
tensian edition. 

2. The ancient versions, supporting ©20v and Kvpsov, are equal to each 
other in number indeed, but those which support the former are superior 
in weight. For the Latin Vulgate, the Peschito or Old Syriac, and the Ethio- 
pic, in favour of @<ov, are of higher authority than their competitors, the 
Coptic, Sahidic, and Armenian. The compound reading Kupsov xas Osov is 
unsupported by any but the Sclavonic ; whichis closely connected with the 
Moscow manuscripts. 

3. The testimony of the fathers is greatly in favour of cov. For though 
a considerable number of counter-testimonies in favour of Kupsov is named 
by Wetstein, and copied by Griesbach; yet no citations from thence are 
adduced by either, which leads us to suspect, that theit testimony is either 
spurious, slight, or else refuted by the express citations on the other side. 
Thus, the objection of Athanasius to the phrase “the blood of God,” as 
“being nowhere used in Scripture, and to be reckoned among the daring 
fabrications of the Arians,” recorded by Wetstein, is abundantly refuted by 
his own counter-testimony, citing the received reading of Acts xx. 28., and 
by the frequent use of the phrase by the orthodox fathers, Ignatius, Ter- 
tullian, Leontius, Fulgentius, Bede, Theophylact, and others above enume- 
rated. The objection, therefore, was urged inconsiderately, and probably 
in the warmth of controversy; in which Athanasius was perpetually 
engaged with the Arians, his incessant persecutors. 

Kupiou xx @cov, is unsupported by the fathers before Theophylact ; and 
is contradicted by his testimony in favour of O<ov. 

From this abstract, itappears to the writer of these pages, that the exter- 
nal evidence preponderates, upon the whole, in favour of Gcou ; and this is 
further confirmed by the internul evidence. | For, in the first place, the 
expression xxAyo1s Tov Osov, church of Gad, is in unison with the style of 
St. Paul ;s and it occurs in not féwer than eleven passages of his epistles ;* 
while the phrase sxxAycsa tou Kuptou, church of the Lord, occurs nowhere 
in the New Testament. And secondly, Osov might easily give occasion to 
the other readings, though none of these could so easily give occasion to 
@zov. If (as Michaelis remarks) the Evangelist Luke wrote 9<ov, the origin 
of Kupsov and Xpssov may be explained either as corrections of the textoras 
marginal notes ; because “the blood of God” is a very extraordinary ex- 
pression ; but if he had written Kupsov, it is inconceivable how any one 
should alter it into @eov. And on this latter supposition, the great number 
of various readings is inexplicable. It seemsas if different transcribers had 
found a difficulty in the passage, and that each corrected according to his 
own judgment. 





second London edition of Griesbach’s Greck Testament, printed by him in 
1818, with equal beauty and accuracy. 

a {renzus is commonly cited as an authority for the reading tov Kupiov : 
but Dr. Burton has shown that much use cannot be made of his authority ia 
deciding this reading. (Testimonies of Ante-Nicene Fathers, p. 17.) 

5 Nov. Test. vol. i. p. 597. 6 See canon 9. in the preceding column. 

1 Compare 1 Cor. i. 2. x. 82. xi. 16. 22. xv. 9. 2 Cor. i. J. Gal. i. 13. 1 Thess. 
ij. 14. 2Thess. i. 4. and 1 Tim. iii. 5.15. The phrase s*Aucte rou Kuptow, 
congregation of the Lord, is of frequent occurrence In the Septuagint ver- 
sion, whence it might have crept into the text of the MSS. that support it, 
particularly of the Codex Alexandrinus, which was written in Egypt, where 
the Septuagint version was made. 
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i i AY Deov, church of 
Upon the whole, then, the received reading, «xA4r4% 700 Osov, chure 
God. is BETTER supported than any of the other readings, and, pray ashe 
we may conclude that it was the identical expression utter ed by Paul, an 
recorded by Luke.t 


13. Whenever two different readings occur, one of which 
seems dificult and obscure, but which may be explained by the 
help of antiquity, and a more accurate knowledge of the 
language, whereas the otheris so casy as to be obvious to the 
meanest capacity, the latter reading is to be suspected ; because 
the former is more in unison with the style of the sacred writers, 
which, abounding with Hebraisms, is repugnant to the genius 
of the pure or strictly classical Greek language. 


No transcriber would designedly change a clear into an obscure reading, 
nor is it possible that an inadvertency should make so nee mistake as 
to produce a reading that perplexes indeed the ignorant, but is understood 
and approved by the learned. This cauon is the touchstone which distin- 
guishes the true critics from the false. Bengel, Wetstein, and Griesbach, 
Critics of the first rank, have admitted its authority ; but those of inferior 
order generally prefer the easy reading, for no other reason than because 
its meaning is most obvious. 


14, If for a passage, that is not absolutely necessary to the 
construction, various readings are found, that differ materially 
from each other, we have reason to suspect its authenticity s 
and likewise that all the readings are interpolations of trans- 
cribers who have attempted by different methods to supply the 
seeming deficiency of the original. 


This rule, however, must not be carried to the extreme, nor is a single 
variation sufficient to justify our suspicion of a word or phrase, though its 
omission affects not the sense, or even though the construction would be 
improved by itsabsence: for, in a book that has been so frequently trans- 
cribed asthe New Testament, mistakes were unavoidable, and thereforea 
single deviation alone can lead us to no immediate conclusion. 


15. A reading is to be rejected, in respect to which plain evi- 
dence is found that it has undergone a DESIGNED alteration. 


Such alteration may have taken place, (1.) From doctrinal reasons ;—(2.) 
From moral and practical reasons ;—(3.) From historical and geographical 
doubts (Matt. viii. 28. compared with Mark v. 1.) ;—(4.) From the desire of 
reconciling passages contradictory with each other ;—(5.) From the desire 
of making the discourse more intensive ; hence many emphatic readings 
have originated ;—(6.) From the comparison of many manuscripts, the 
readings of which have been amalgamated ;—(7.) From a comparison of 
parallel passages.2 


16. Readings, which are evidently glosses, er interpolations, 
are invariably to be rejected. 


(1.) Glosses are betrayed, 1. When the words do not agree with the scope 
and context of the passage ; 2. When they are evidently foreign to the style 
of the sacred writer; 3. When there is evident tautology ; 4. When words, 
which are best absent, are most unaccountably introduced; 5. When cer- 
tain words are more correctly disposed in a different place; and, lastly, 
when phrases are joined together, the latter of whichis much clearer than 
the former. 

(2.) “An interpolation is sometimes betrayed by the circumstance of its 
being delivered in the language of a later church. In the time of the apos- 
tles the word Christ was never used as the proper name of a person, but as 
an epithet expressive of the ministry of Jesus, and was frequently applied 
as synonymous to ‘Son of God.’ The expression, therefore, ‘Christ is the 
Son of God,’ Acts viii. 37. is a kind of tautology, and is almost as absurd as 
to say Christ is the Messiah, that is, the anointed is the anointed. But the 
word being used in later ages as a proper name, this impropriety was not 
perceived by the person who obtruded the passage on the text.” 

(3.) ‘If one or more words that may be considered as an addition to a 
passage, are found only in manuscripts, but in none of the most ancient 
versions, nor in the quotations of the early fathers, we have reason to sus- 
pect an interpolation.” In Acts viii. 39. the Alexandrian manuscript 
reads thus: TINA[ATIONEIIEX ENENITONEY NOY XONANT EA OZAE]KY 


HPIMAZENTON®IAINMON—The Spt. [holy fell wpon the eunuch, but the 
Angel] of the Lord caught away Philip. ‘The words between brackets, 
Michaelis thinks, are spurious ; and Griesbach decidedly pronounces them 
to be an emendation of the copyist. They are found in six manuscripts cited 
by him, but these are not ancient ; and they are also in the Armenian ver- 
sion executed in the end of the fourth or early in the fifth century, and in 
the Sclavonic version executed in the ninth century. We are justified, 
therefore, in stating that they are not to be received into the sacred text. 

17. Expressions that are less emphatic, unless the scope and 
context of the sacred writer require emphasis, are more likely 
to be the genuine reading, than readings different from them, 
but which have, or seem to have, greater force or emphasis. For 
copyists, like commentators, who have but a smattering of 
learning, are mightily pleased with emphases. 





t Nov. Test. a Griesbach, tom. ii. pp. 112—117. and Appendix, p. 4.) 2d 
edit. (Hale Saxonum, 1806.) Dr. Hales, on Faith in the Frinity. a are 
105—131. Michaelis’s Introduction to the New Testament, vol. i. p. 335. 
Nolan’s Inquiry into the Integrity of the Greek Vulgate, pp. 286—289. 516— 
618. Dr. N. has given at length the quotations from the writings of the 
fathers in which <0» is found. It is worthy of remark, that Mr. Wakefield 
who was a professed and conscientious Socinian, decides in favour of Tou 
®z0v, of God, as the genuine reading: but instead of rendering the words 
tov idsov uiwxroc, in the following sentence, ‘with his own blood,” he trans- 
,ates them by “ his own Son ;” and he adduces some passages from Greek 
and Roman writers, to show that «i and sanguis (blood) are used to sig- 
nify ason or near relative. If, indeed, Acts xx. 27. were the only passage 
where the phrase “purchasing with his own blood’ occurred, we might 
receive this saying: but as the redemption of man is, throughout the New 
Testament, ascribed exclusively to the vicarious and sacrificial death of 
Christ, it is not likely that this very wrusual meaning should apply here.— 
‘Dr. A. Clarke, in loc.) a 

® Stuart’s Elements of Interpr. p. 113. 
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18. That reading is to be preferred, which gives a sense 
apparently false, but which, on thorough investigation, proves 
to be the true one. 

19. Various readings, which have most clearly been occas 
sioned by the errors or negligence of transcribers, are to be 
rejected. How such readings may be caused, has already been 
shown in pp. 283, 284. supra. ‘ 

20. Lectionaries, or Lesson Books, used in the early Chris 
tian church, alone are not admissible as evidence for various 
readings. 

Whenever, therefore, Iyrous, Jesus, aSer¢or, brethren, or similar words 
(which were ‘anciently prefixed to the lessons accordingly as the latter were 
taken from the Gospels or Epistles, and which are found only in lectiona 
ries), are found at the beginning of a lesson, they are to be considered as 
suspicious ; and fifty manuscripts that contain them have no weight against 
the same number which omit them. 

21. Readings introduced into the Greek text from Latin 
versions are to be rejected. 

22. A reading that is contradictory to history and geogra- 
phy is to be rejected, especially when it is not confirmed by 
manuscripts. 

In Acts xii. 25, we read that Barnabas and Saul returned rrom (£) Je- 
rusalem, where seven manuscripts, two manuscripts (5. and 7.) of the Scla- 
vonic version, and the Arabic version in Bishop Walton’s Polyglott, have ¢+s, 
vo Jerusalem. This last reading has heen added by some ignorant copyist, 
for Barnabas and Saul were returning from Jerusalem to Antioch with the 
money which they had collected for the poor brethren. 

23. That reading which makes a passage more connected is 
preferable, all due allowance being made for abruptness in the 
particular case. Saint Paul is remarkable for the abruptness 
of many of his digressions. 

24. Readings, certainly genuine, ought to be restored to the 
text of the printed editions, though hitherto admitted into none 
of them ; that they may henceforth be rendered as correct as 
possible, they ought likewise to be adopted in all versions of 
Scripture: and till this be done, they ought to be followed in 
explaining it. 

1 John ii. 23. The sentence— 9 6uoroywy tov Liov, nae Tov maurepu exer, 
He that acknowledgeth the Son, hath the Father also—being wanting in the 
manuscripts consulted by Erastus, is omitted in all his editions, and is 
printed in Italics by the translators of our authorized version, to show that 
it is of doubtful authority ; but that it is genuine, and ought to be restored 
to the text without any mark of spuriousness, is evident from the unques- 
tionable authorities by which it is supported, viz. the Alexandrian and Vati- 
can manuscripts, and the Codex Ephremi, all which are of great antiquity, 
besides fourteen others enumerated by Griesbach, which were written 
between the eleventh and thirteenth centuries ; the Peschito and Philoxe- 
nian Syriac versions, the Arabic (edited by Erpenius), Coptic, Sahidic, 
Ethiopic, Armenian, and Latin Vulgate versions. It is also quoted by Cle. 
mens Alexandrinus, Origen, Meletius, Athanasius, Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Cyril of Alexandria, Theophylact, Virgilius bishop of Tapsus, Pelagius, 
Cerealis, and Cassian. Itis further quoted in substance, in Greek, thus— 
“O Guoroyes tov Leov, wus rov Ilurep dmoroyve:—[ He that acknowledgeth the 
Son, acknowledgeth the Father also) by Euthalius and Epiphanius ; and, in 
Latin thus :— Qui (or et qui, or qui autem) confitetur Filium, et Filium, et 
Patrem habet,—by Cyprian, Hilary, Faustinus, Lucifer bishop of Cagliari, 
Augustine, Vigilius bishop of Tapsus, and Bede. This clause is omitted in 
the Arabic version extant in Bishop Walton’s Polyglott, in the Harleian MS. 
No. 1775, preserved in the British Museum, and some Latin manuscripts. 
The clause in question is certainly genuine, and it has with great propriety 
been restored to the text by Griesbach, Matthei, Knappe, Schott, Titmann, 
Vater, Valpy, and Boissonade, in their several editions of the Greek text. 
And it ought, in all future editions of the authorized English version, to be 
preted in Roman type as an integral part of the sacred text ; as, indeed, it 

as been, by Dr. Clarke in his Commentary, by Dr. Boothroyd in his new 
Translation and Commentary, and by Mr. Nourse in his edition of our 
authorized English version, with an improved punctuation (New York, 
1827). In addition to the positive evidence above adduced, it may be re- 
marked that this clause not only seems to be required by the sense, but it 
also corresponds with the style of St. John ; and its omission is undoubtedly 
to be ascribed to an homeoteleuton.3 

25. Probable readings may have so high a degree of evidence, 
as justly entitles them to be inserted into the text, in place of 
the received readings which are much less probable. Such as 
have not considerably higher probability than the common 
readings, should only be put into the margin: but they, and all 
others, ought to be weighed with impartiality. 

26, Readings certainly, or very probably false, ought to be 
expunged from the editions of the Scripture, and ought not to 
be followed in versions of them, however long and generally 
they have usurped a place there, as being manifest corruptions, 
which impair the purity of the sacred books. 

7, Lastly, since it is admitted in the criticism of the Sacred 
Scriptures, as in that of other ancient writings, that the true 
reading cannot always be determined with absolute certainty, 
but that only a judgment as to what is more probable can be 
formed, it is evident that more ought not to be required in this 
department, than can be performed; nor should a positive 
judgment be given, without the most careful. examination. 


“Ind, further, if in the criticism of profane authors caution and 


* Griesbach, Vater; and Dr A. Clarke on 1 John ii. 23 


Unap. IV.) 


modesty should be used, much more ought every thing like 
rashness or levity to be excluded from the criticism of the 
Sacred Volume. 





The preceding are the most material canons for determinin 
various readings, which are recommended by the unite 
wisdom of the most eminent biblical critics. They have 
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been drawn up chiefly from Dr. Kennicott’s Dissertations on 
the Hebrew ‘l'ext, De Rossi’s Compendio di Critica Sacra, 
and the canons of the same learned author, in his Prolego- 
mena so often cited in the preceding pages, and from the 
canons of Bauer in his Critica Sacra, of Ernesti, of Pfaff, 
Pritius, Wetstein, Griesbach, Beck, Muntinghe, and, above 
all, of Michaelis, with Bishop Marsh’s annotations, often 
more valuable than the elaborate work of his author.! 





CHAPTER IV. 


ON THE QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW—QUOTATIONS IN THE NEW 
TESTAMENT FROM THE APOCRYPHAL WRITERS, AND FROM PROFANE AUTHORS. 


Ir is obvious, even on the most cursory perusal of the Holy 
Scriptures, that some passages are cited in other subsequent 
passages; and, in particular, that numerous quotations from 
the Old Testament are made in the New. In these refer- 
ences, there is frequently an apparent contradiction or differ- 
ence between the original and the quotation ; of which, as in 
the contradictions alleged to exist in the Scriptures (which 
are considered and solved in the second part of this volume), 
infidelity and skepticism have sedulously availed themselves. 
These seeming discrepancies, however, when brought to the 
touchstone of criticism, instantly disappear; and thus the 
entire harmony of the Bible becomes fully evident. The 
appearance of contradiction, in the quotations from the Old 
Testament that are found in the New, is to be considered in 
two points of view, namely, 1. As to the external form, or the 
words in which the quotation is made; and, 2. As to the 
internal form, or the manner or purpose to which it is applied 
by the sacred writers. 

A considerable difference of opinion exists among some 
learned men, whether the evangelists and other writers of 








the New Testament quoted the Old Testament from the He- 
brew, or from the venerable Greek version, usually called the 
Septuagint. Others, however, are of opinion, that they did 
not confine themselves exclusively to either ; and this appears 
most probable. The only way by which to determine this 
important question, is to compare and arrange the texts 
clark soa Drusius, Junius, Glassius, Cappel, Hoff- 
man, Kichhorn, Michaelis, and many other eminent biblical 
critics on the Continent, have ably illustrated this topic; in 
our own country, indeed, it has been but little discussed. 
The only writers on this subject, known to the author, are 
the Rev. Dr. Randolph, formerly Regius Professor of Divi- 
nity in the University of Oxford, the Rev. Dr. Henry Owen, 
and the Rev. Thomas Scott (the titles of whose publications 
will be found in the BrstiocrapHicaL Aprenpix to the second 
volume) ;2 but they have treated it with so much ability and 
accuracy, that he has to acknowledge himself indebted to 
their labours for great part of his materials for the present 
chapter.’ 


SECTION I. 


ON THE EXTERNAL FORM OF THE QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW, 


§ l. TABLZS OF THE QUOTATIONS FROM THE HEBREW SCRIPTURES AND FROM THE SEPTUAGINT GREEK VERSION, IN THE 
ORDER IN WHICH THEY OCCUR IN THE NEW TESTAMENT.4 


1. Isa. vii. 14. 
2 Sevyoy wow MNP) 13 NID AIA ADA AIA 


Behold, a virgin shall conceive, and bear a son, 
and shall call his name Immanuel. 


2. Micah v. 2. 
spoxa nnd ays ANAS ConocM 2 ANN) 
Seawes Swim mad xvod JOD ATI 


But thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, though thou 
be little among the thousands of Judah, yet out 
of thee shall he come forth unto me, that zs to be 
ruler of Israel. 


3. Hos. xi. 1. 
9999 ‘MNP DDD 
I..... called my son out of Egypt. 


1 A Bibliographical Notice of the principal Treatises on, and Collections 
of, Various Readings, will be found in the APPENDIX to the second Volume, 


Paar Il. Cuap. Ill. Szcr. IV. §§ 2, 3. 
2 Part II. Cuap. Ill. Secr. Il. 


2 Besides the publications of the writers above mentioned, the author has 
constantly availed himself of the researches of Drusius (Parallela Sacra), 
in the 8th volume of the Critici Sacri ;—of Cappel’ : ) i 
vol. i. pp: 136—172. of Prof. Vogel’s edition) ;—of Glassius’s Philologia 
and of Michaelis’s Introduction 


Sacra, partii. pp. 1387. et seq. (ed. Dathii); 


to the New Testament, translated by Bishop Marsh. (vol. I. pp. 
493.) Dr. Gerard’s Institutes of Biblical Criticism 
sionally referred to, as well as Schlegelius’s Disse 
et Prophetia circa eum allegata, in the Thesaurus 


carum ad Nov. Test. tom. ii. pp. 309—340. 


4 In the first edition of this work, the author had simply given the refer- 
ences to these quotations. They are now inserted at length, in order to save 
the student’s time, and also to enable him more readily to compare the He- 
brew and Greek together; and the English version of 
annexed for the convenience of the mere English reader. Ns 
Vatican: and where there are any material 
variations in the Alexandrine text, they are briefly noticed. The English 
tuagint is given from Mr. Thompson’s Anglo-American 
e exception of two or three passages that have been 


Septuagint is that termed the 


version of the Se 
-ranslation (with t 


s Critica Sacra, lib. ii. Gn 


rtatio de Agro sanguinis 
Dissertationum Hxegeti- 


Isa. vii. 14. 
Sou } wephavos sv yarrps Anperat,& xove reberae 
vioy, KGLKGAETESS TO OVOME “UTOU Eppavouynr. 
Behold the virgin shall conceive, and bear a 
son, and thou shalt call his name Emmanuel. 


Micah v. 2. 

Kus ov Bydacee osnos Egpadu, oksyorros st Tov 
gives ov Xbrsamosy Tovdas sx wou Mos ekerevoeras, 
TOU ELvas EbG UEPKOvTe TOV Itpayr, 

But, as for thee, Bethlehem, thou house of 
Ephratha, art thou the least [or, too little], to 
become one of the thousands of Judah? Out of 
thee shall one come forth to me, to be the ruler 
of Israel. 


Hos. xi. 1. 
EX Asyurrou MstTexarere Te TEXYS BUTOV, 


I called his children out of Egypt. 


Matt. i. 23. 
Idou % maphevos sv yarrtps Efet, neve rebsras viov, 
Kat earsrougi® To ovoue wuTov Eupuvouya, 
Behold, a virgin shall be with child, and shall 
bring forth a son; and they shall call his name 
Emmanuel. 


Matt. ii. 6. 

Kas ov Bybrsex, yn loud, ovdamws ELamysrry se 
Ev TOG Hy EMOTE Touda’ ex Tou yup ekersucerae 
HY Ovmevos, borig wotmeves TOV Audoy Mou TOY Iopaya.T 

And thou, Bethlehem in the land of Judah, art 
not the least among the princes of Judah: for out 
of thee shall come a governor that shall rule my 
people Israel. 


Matt. ii. 15. 
Ef Acyumrov exwreru Tov viov mou,8 


Out of Egypt have I called my son. 


altered to make them more literal), entitled “The Holy Bible, containing 
the Old and New Covenant, commonly called the Old and New Testament, 
translated from the Greek. Philadelphia, 


1808.” In four volumes, 8vo. 


» ‘Ee, Codex Alexandr. 


several of the fatuers. 
Septuagint. The only 


200—246. 470 
have also been occa- 


@ Kzrscess is the reading of the Codex Beze and other MSS., besides 


«+ This quotation agrees exactly neither with the Hebrew nor with the 
material difference is that the evangelist adds the 
negative ovda~¢, which is in neither ofthem. But the Syriac translation 
reads it with an interrogation, Num parva es? Art thou little? And so 
Archbishop Newcome has rendered it: 

And thou, Bethlehem Ephrata, 

‘Art thou too little to be among the leaders of Judah ? 


Out of thee shall come forth unto me 


the passages 1S 
The text of the 


able of being pointed 


they now stand, are cap: inted 1 
e Codex Cantabrigiensis reads “1, not, interroga- 


worthy of remark, that th 
tively, instead of ovdapws, D 
and Binh ae oe Cyprian, and other Latin fathers. : 

8 This rendering of the evangelist agrees with the Greek versions of Syn» 
machus and Theodotion. 


One who is to be a ruler in Israel. ’ p : 
Yhe question, he observes, implies the negative, which is inserted in Matt. 
ii. 6. and also in the Arabic version. Both the Hebrew and the Greek, as 


interrogatively. And it is 


in which it is followed by the Old Italic version 
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4. Jer. xxxi. 15. 
e230 $n7 ODN 133 Ad pow) ADS 217 
TUPR ID AMII-by onyAd AND mMI27>y 
A voice was heard in Ramah, lamentation, and 
bitter weeping ; Rachel weeping for her children, 


refused to be comforted for her children, because 
they were not. 


5. Psal. xxii. 6. Ixix. 9, 10. Isa. lii. lili, Zech. xi. 
12, 13. 


6. Isa. x1. 3-5. 
AI. Ww) MAY TAT. IDI NYP 9 
ayan anda. Nya RIT9D sp WINDND ADD 
aypa> ppaam wn? 3apyn mM Wav 
iD 1D WN) swarod ON) AT «29 moan 
2735 mm 
The voice of him that crieth in the wilderness, 
Prepare ye the way of the Lorp; make straight 
in the desert a highway for our God. Every 
valley shall be exalted, and every mountain and 
hill shall be made low: and the crooked shall be 
made straight ; and the rough places plain. And 
the glory of the Lorp shall be revealed; and all 
flesh shall see zz together 


rf Deut. viii. 3. ; 
wsyp-3~by 99 aa atm yao anbanby Nd 
MDD 


Man doth not live by bread only, but by every 
word that proceedeth ont of the moath of the 
Lorp doth man live. 


8. Psal. xci. 11, 12. 
spams. anws som» anda 33 
997 .IRD Hany nw orws-dy 


For he shall give his angels charge over thee, 
to keep thee in all thy ways. ‘They shall bear 
thee up in thezr hands, lest thou dash thy foot 
against a stone. 


3h Deut. vi. 16. 
DDN MANNY OIN XY 
Thou shalt not tempt the Lorp thy God. 
10. Deut. vi. 13. 
3ayn nk) Nwn pao syn 


Thou shalt fear the Lorp thy God, and serve 
him. 


ui. Isa. ix. 1,2. 

99NDI AYANT PI ASIN Som pwn npD 
son 42 PIA ay DA JAN pas PANN 
PIN2 93w9 Syd Tk Jwna ossan opa 


som Sy maz Ts mds 
At the first he lightly afflicted the land of Zebu- 
Jun, and the land of Naphtali, and afterwards did 
more grievously afflict her by the way of the sea, 
beyond Jordan, in Galilee of the nations. The 
people that walked in darkness have seen a great 
ight ; they that dwell in the land of the shadow 
of death, upon them hath the light shined. 
12, Isa. liii. 4. 
DYAD IPSN) RWI NA IST yO 
Qur infirmities he hath borne: And our sor- 
rows he hath carried them. (Bp. Lowth.) 


TABLES OF QUOTATIONS FROM 


Jer. xxxi. 15. 

Dwvy sv ‘Pxpe yxovedy Spyvov, xs xAuvipov, Kut 
odupmou" “Patur AMOKAULOMEVH QUE nOsrA8 wovueKor- 
Gust Erk TOLS VIOLSG KUTHG, OTb OVK Eiouy, 

There was heard at Rama, a sound of lamenta- 
tion, and weeping and wailing: Rachel, weeping 
for her children, refused to be comforted, be- 
cause they are not. 


Isa. x1. 3—5. 

Dwvy Bowvros ev Ty Epyuw' “Erowmnrare THY b50¥ 
Kuptov, evierag wosesre Tag tpiGoug Tov Osov yuwy, 
luce gupaye TAnpwhnTET wl, Keb Dav opog xue 
Bouvos rumesvwbyreTas’ Kak ETT HE TAVTH TH OKOAL 
£65 EVEELev, nud Tpuvere £46 edie. Kas o@byoetue 
4 Sokx Kupsov, nas operas rare cupk TO TwrHpsov 
Tov sou, 

A voice of one crying in the wilderness, Pre- 
pare the way ofthe Lord; make straight the roads 
for our God. Every valley shall be filled up ; and 
every mountain and hill be levelled. And all the 
crooked places shall be made a straight road, and 
the rough way smooth plains. And the glory of 
the Lord will appear; and all flesh shall see the 
salvation of God. - 


Deut. viii. 3. : 
Ovx ex aprw movw Cyoerus 6 tvSpwarog, xAK” exe 
DAVTs puyare Ta EXTOPEVO Mav Saxe TTOMETOS 
©zov, 


Man shall not live by bread only, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God. 


Psal. xci- 11, 12. 

“Ore TOG ey yErOiG wUTOU EVTEAEIT OE WEps Tov, 
TOU dizovangeas TE EV TUT wIG THIS BDOKg Tou’ Es 
KElpwyv “pours Ge, pywore mpornolng mpos Asdov 
TOv wOdu Gov, 

For he will give his angels a charge concerning 
thee, to keep thee in all thy ways. With their 
hands they shall bear thee up, lest thou shouldest 
at any time strike thy foot against a stone. 


Deut. vi. 16. 
Ovz EXTELPETESS Kupsoy rov ©sov cov, 


Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God. 
Deut. vi. 13. 


Kuptov tov Osov cov eobyrduor, KO CUTw wovw 
AwTpevTess,7 

Thou shalt fear the Lord thy God, and serve 
him alone. 


Isa. ix. 1, 2. 

Kwp% ZaeBovrwy 4 9H NegSurcsme, x08 04 AOsmOs 
of THY TUPLKLGV K“b Wepav TOV Topdavou Touarsracen 
tov edvav, “O Auos 6 wopsupmevoc’ ev oxoret, Werte 
Pwg Mmeyu” of KATOMMOUYTES EV Kwpa® THI Saverou, 
Gus Aumrves EO umxs, 

With regard to the region of Zabulon, the land 
of Nephthalim, and the rest who inhabit the sea 
shore, and beyond Jordan, Galilee of the nations ; 
ye people who watk in darkness, behold a great 
light! and ye who dwell in a region, the shade of 
death, on you a light shall shine. 


: i Isa. lili. 4. 
Ourog Tag amapTiag Huwy PEEL, Kes DWEPs Hmwy 
oduvarar, . 
__ This man beareth away our sins, and for us he 
1S 1N sorrow. 


[Pant I. Caar. 1V 
Matt. ii. 18. 


Davy ev Pape yxourbn, Spnvos, xxb Kravb og, os 
odupmos TOAUS, “P2ynr SAO C24 TH TEXVL MUTHG, 
Kok vx ners TL PEKAHInvas, OT’ OUK £b606,3 

In Rama was there a voice beard, lamentatton, 
and weeping, and great mourning, Rachel weep 
ing for her children, and would not be comforted, 
because they are not. 


Matt. ii, 23. 
Oxws wrAnpoty To puSev dee Tov mpooyrwy, ors 
NaCwputog xaydyreros 2 
That it might be fulfilled which was spoken by 
the »rophets, He shall be called a Nazarene. 


Matt. iii. 8. Mark i.3. Luke iii. 46. : 
Dwvy Howvrog ev ry epyuw’ “Erosmaraure THY édov 
Kupsou, evbesas worerte Tag tpibous xvrov.8 Maorm 
Qupeye mwAnpwOyoetrar, ur wav opog xws Sovv0g 
TamEtvwOnOET HL Lak ETTHEL TH THOALH EtG EVUELAY, 
Kok Hl TpUBELoL 4G Sd0UG Astus. Kus oweras mare 
oups To Twryptov Tov Oeov.S 


The voice of one crying in the wilderness, Pre- 
pare ye the way of the Lord, make his paths 
straight. Every valley shall be filled, and every 
mountain and hill shall be brought low; and the 
crooked shall be made straight, and the rough 
ways shall be made smooth j and all flesh shall 
see the salvation of God. : 


Matt. iv. 4. Luke iv. 4. 
Ovx ex oprw povw Cyoerxs wvSpwr0g, urAr™ oud 
waves pymart exrropevomevw dia OTommTOS Osou, 


Man shall not live by breadalone, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God. 


Matt. iv. 6. 
“OTN cee e TONG OY YEAOLG HUTOU EVTEALIT HL wEpS 
TOU, Kut ETL Yespwv “pours Ce, wywors mporxoyng 
mpog AsGov Tov modu wou. ; 


For ....he shall give his angels charge con- 
cerning thee ; and in their hands they shall bear 
thee up, lest at any time thou dash thy foot 
against a stone. 


Matt. iv. 7. 
Oux exmetpuoets Kupsov rov Oeov cov, 


Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God. 


Matt. iv. 10. 
Kupsov tov Ozov wou mporxuvyrers, Kus wuTw “over 
AwTpEVTEtS. 
Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him 
only shalt thou serve. : 


Matt. iv. 15, 16. 

Ty ZxGovrwy, nus yy Negsursip, ddov Surmorons, 
mepay Tov Fopdavov, LarsaAxta tTwv sivuv, “O Auog 
6 xabymevos ev oxotet E408 ws Mem, KUL TOILE 
naOymEVvObS EV Ywpu rus THI SuveTOU Ows avEeTELAED 
@UTOKG,10 

The land of Zabulon, and the land of Nephtha 
lim, dy the way of the sea, beyond Jordan, Gali- 
lee of the Gentiles ; the people which sat in darks 
ness saw great light : and to them which sat in the 
region and shadow of death, light is sprung up. 


Matt. viii. 17. 
Autos tas arSevesas yuo eAabe, Kos Tas voroug 
ebacracey, 
Himself took our infirmities, and bare our 
sicknesses. 


sn eeeeeemeremeeeemmee ERIS SCIONS Inc a ET 


1 TlupaxAndyver, Codex Alexandr, 


® The quotation in Matthew agrees very nearly with the Hebrew, but not 
. Dr. Randolph thinks it might possibly be taken from 
some other translation. (Gn-the Quotations, p. 27.) 

2 As the evangelist cites the Prophets in the plural number, it is highly 
probeble that this passage is not a quotation from any particular prophet, 
( 1 and despised condition of the Messiah, as 
described by the prophets in general, and especially by the prophet Isaiah. 

(See Dr. Hunt’s sermon on Matt. ji. 23., at the end of his “ Ob 
several passages in the Book of Proverbs,” pp. 170—193.) Though the 
Naz e found in the writings of 
the prophets, yetas the thing intended by them is of frequent occurrence, 
Sufficient propriety. The } 
2 J especially the Nazarenes; 
temptible as to be subjects of ridicule even to the Galileans themselves. 
roverbially given to any despi- 
re since the prophets (particu- 
any parts of their writings, foretold 


E S ed, and t i 
reality predicted that he should be called a Wivarehe ane Np at 


justly reckons Christ’s dwelling in Nazareth, among ot 


with the Septuagint. 


ut a citation denoting the hamble 


words, he shall be calleda Nazarene, are not to 


the application is made with 
the Galileans in general, but 


cable worthless person whatever. Where 
larly those above referred to) have, in m 
that the Messiah should be rejected, despis 


Hence, Nazarene was a term of reproseni y 
0 


pletion of these predictions; because, 


countrymen would not receive him. (John 


i € 1 in the course of hi ic li 
circumstance of his having been educated in that Mp aah ih 


objected to himas a matter of scorn, and was one pri 
i, 46. and vii. 41, 52.) Dr, Mac: 


@ “Odoug Acie. 


q Tlporxuvycese, 


servations on 9 Katonsa, 


sraelites despised 


culty, he thinks, 
who were so con- 


parts. 





And the evangelist 
her things, a com: 
town was frequently ay ee Te oe Se, 
neipal reason why his 


knight’s Harmony,.vol. i. 
other commentators on this text. 
Codex Alexandr. 

§ Tov Ocouxzpwv. Codex Alexandr. 

. oie mate ieee agrees in penne, oe p 
and also with the Septuagint. The whole of it occurs in Luke iii. 7 
the first part in Matt. iii. 3. and Mark i. 3. ee rt ore 
Codex Alex. 

Fo as Alex. 

1 ese words are notan exact translation of the Hebrew : . Ran: 
dolph observes that it is difficult to make sense of the hoe te 
English in the order in which the words at present stand. But the diffi- 

y c may easily be obviated, by removing the 

Tsa. Ix. oe one ee to ene former chapter, 

versions: And then the words may be thus rendered: As the former time 
made vile, or debased, the land of Zabulon, and i 

latter time shall make it e ; pine dee ee 

most signally fulfilled by our Saviour’s appearance and residence in these 

The evangelist, from the first part of 

land of Zabulon, and the land of Nephthalim. What follows is an exact 


and almost literal translation of the Hebrew: only for psdrin, walked, is 


; How properly this prophecy is cited, and appli 
Saviour, see Mr. Mede’s Disc. on Mark. 14, iG Shae ar stone 


vey and Bishop Lowth’s translation. (Randolph on the Quotations 


p. 53. 8vo. edit. See also Rosenmiiller, Kuindel, ang 


though not exactly, with the Hebrew. 


8 KeSymevos. Codex Alex. 


Hebrew or of the 


first six words of 
as they are in all the old 


glorious. The way of the sea, §c. A prophecy 


the sentence, takes only the 


Mr. Lowth’s Comment on 


Sect. I. § 1.] 


13. Hos. vi. 3. 
_ M3I7N9) n¥pN oN 93 
desired m.ercy’and not sacrifice. 
14. Mal. iii. 1. 


s9p9 Jaawaip) 92Ndn Now 3390 


Behold I will send my messenger, and he shall 
prepare the way before me. 


Sy Isa. xlii. 1—4. 

8M) WHI ANY NI -WNK way YA 

Rw) 897 Pysy ND 280509 OID VaWD poy smn 

myaw) ND psn mp 21d pina prpwreNdy 

*pawp aes npxd maz NO and anwD) 
2 YA Osinaynd) 


Behold my servant whom 1 uphold, mine elect 
in whom my soul delighteth: I have put. my 
spirit upon him, he shall bring forth judgment to 
the Gentiles. He shall not cry, nor lift up, nor 
cause his voice to be heard in the street. A 
bruised reed shall he not break : and the smoking 
flax shall he not quench: he shall bring forth 
judgment unto truth. He shall not fail nor be 
discouraged, till he have set judgment in the 
earth: and the isles shall wait for his law. 


16. Isa. vi. 9, 10. 


SyyIN-ON1 NT ND WAN-dN7 prow row 

JD yer yp) 329A YIM) AIM Dyn-ad yowA 

avy 739 9399) yowy pray wpyo ART 
tab NDB 


Hear ye indeed, but understand not: And see 
ye indeed, but perceive not. Make the heart of 
this people fat, and make their eyes heavy, and 
shut their eyes; lest they see with their eyes, 
and bear with their ears, and understand with 
their heart, and convert, and be healed. 


17. Psal. Ixviii. 2. 
2 OIP ID NIN AP IN 9 bwpa AMNDR 


I will open my mouth in a parable ; 1 will utter 
dark sayings of old. ‘ 


1g, Isa. xxix. 18. 
729) 931939 YMDway Yo. MA OYA Wd) 95 
3 a709D DWAIN NSD NN OAND wn) 3p pnn 


This people draw near me with their mouth, 
and with their lips do honour me, but have 
removed their heart far from me: and their fear 
towards me is taught by the precept of men. 


19. Gen. ii. 24. 
S31) INR NR WANN wenesryr poeby 
SIN Wa? YM) INWRS 


Therefore shall a man leave his father and his 
mother, and shall cleave unto his wife, and they 
shail be one flesh. 


20. Exod. xx. 12—16. 
hen XD man NO qDN*NN) TAN“NN 4399 
sqpw ap qya myn NX> aan xb 
Honour thy father and thy mother. Thou shalt 
not kill. Thou shalt not commit adultery. Thou 


shalt not steal. Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbour. 


1, Lev. xix. 18. 


4909 475 nan) 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 


Hos. vi. 6. 
Exes Jetw y Sursuy, 


I desire mercy rather than sacrifice. 


Mal. iii. 1. 
Tov eLumrorrshrw TOV GY yYELOY MOU, Kms emibre- 
YeTas 6d0u xpo zporwzov mov, 


Behold I sei d forth my messenger, and he will 
examine the way before me. 


Isa. xlii. 1—4. 

Taxw6 6 mass mov, avTiAn horas aurov' Topayar 6 
IKNELTOS OU" WpoTsdEgaTo wUTOY 4 Yuxy mou’ cduxce 
TO WYSU Me MOU ET BUTOY, xploIY TOL ESvEIY EL oLTes, 
Ov xsxpukeras, ovds wyyoes, ovde uxoveSyreras eZw 
4 Qevy autor, Kuramov tedrAucmsvov ov cuvtpives, 
xeb Abvov KomviComsvov ov oBerss, GAA EbS Aya 
Sesuv eLowres xpsosv—Kas ere tw ovomars avvtov 
eSvy sdorovesy, 

Jacob ts my servant, I will uphold him; Israel 
is my chosen one, my soul hath embraced him. 
I haye put my spirit upon him; he will publish 
judgment to the nations: he will not cry aloud, 
nor urge with vehemence, nor will his voice be 
heard abroad. A bruised reed he will not break, 
nor will he quench smoking flax, but will bring 
forth judgment unto truth,—and in his name shall 
the nations trust (or hope). 


Isa. vi. 9—11. 


Axoy aKouTETE, Hub OV MY GUVYTE, Ket PEmOVTES 
Brswere, xxi ov fey sdure, Eayuvdy yup 4 xupdsce 
TOV AwOUV TOUTOU, Kuk TOLG WOKY HUTwY Bupews YKOU- 
Tuy, Kas TOUD o@dxrApmous EXLMMUT UY, MYTOTE wore 
TOL OPbwrAmons, Hb TOG WOSY HKOUT WOE, Kab TY 
xapdie TUVHTs, Kab Emo pert, KOE 6ATOMAL HUH 
Tous. 

By hearing, ye shall hear, though ye may not 
understand; and seeing, ye shall see, though ye 
may not perceive. For the heart of this people 
is stupified, and their ea1’s are dull of hearing; 
and they have shut their eyes, that for a while 
they may not see with their eyes, and hear with 
their ears, and understand with their hearts, and 
return that I may heal them. 


Psal. Lxxviii. 2. 
Avoigw ev rupabornis To Troma mov, Cosy Eoucs 
wWpobanunra war’ wpxns. 
I will open my mouth in parables; I will utter 
dark sayings of old. 


Isa. xxix. 13. 

EyytCes p01 6 Awog OUTOS Ey Twa OroMaTs wuToOU, 
HGb EV TOS HelATWy KUTWY ThuwoE ME, H Se xupdse 
aUTWY Dophw amEexer wm emous marny Os csGovTxs Mey 
SiSarnovTestevtarAmar a avOpwmrwy xus Osduoxnrtug, 

This people draw near to me with their mouth ; 
and with their lips they honour me, but their 
heart is far from me: And in vain do they wor- 
ship me, teaching the commands and doctrines 
of men. 


Gen. ii. 24. 

“Evexsy tovrov xararerPes avopwrog Tov warepe 
BUTOU KGL THY MeN TEPH, HOE HporKonrnOnoer wt mpoct 
THY YUVAIKe wUTOU* Kos ETOVTHL OF DUO sig TuPKe 

hav, 

" Therefore a man shall leave his father and 
mother, and shall cleave to his wife; and they 
two shall be one flesh. 


Exod. xx, 12—16. 

Time Tov warepa Tov, Ko THY UNTEDM rTov—Ov 
potxevorets’ Ov xAeWers* Ou govevoesc,8 Ov Wevdo- 
MupTupyress, 

Honour thy father and thy mother.—Thou 
shalt not commit adultery.—Thou shalt not steal. 
—Thou shalt not commit murder.—Thou shalt 
not bear false witness. 


Lev. xix. 18. 
Kut wyomrnress TOV DAYTsOV TOV os Csauroy, 


And thou shalt love thy neighbour, as thyself. 
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Matt. ix. 13. xii. 7. 


Exsov Jerw, xas ov Suosav, 


I will have mercy, and not sacrifice. 


Matt. xi. 10. Mark i. 2. Luke vii. 27. 
dou, eyw amoorshaw TOs ayyeroY MOU zpo mpe- 
Two Tob Og KUTHTKEVHTES THY BDOY TOK EMmpOGbEY 
wou. 
Behold I send my messenger before thy face, 
which shall prepare thy way before thee. 


Matt. xii. 18—21. 

IDov, § mass pov, oy ApeTiow 6 wyamyTos mou, c1g 
bv evdoxynoev 4 Wux%N mov Syow To mvEVE MoU Ez” 
BUTOV, KH APtTky TOS ebversy uray yeres, Ovux 
Epsoes, ovds Kpxvyurss, ovde “UnOUTEL ThO EV Tug 
TRATELMES THY QwYyY wUTOY, Kuzrupov TUVTET Pho 
Hevov OV xaTEmzEb, Kas Atvov TUOOMEVOY OV oSsoes* 
Ewg av exGury Ets vixog THY “zperay® Kaus sv tw 
OvomuTs uvrou etuy EAm‘OUTE,S 

Behold my servant whom I have chosen, my 
beloved in Whom my soul is well pleased. Iwill 
put my spirit upon him, and he shall show judg- 
ment to the Gentiles. He shall aot strive nor 
cry; neither shall any man hear ais voice in the 
streets. A bruised reed shall he not break, and 
smoking flax shall he not quench, till he send 
forth judgment unto victory. And in his name 
shall the Gentiles trust. 


Matt. xiii. 14, 15. Acts xxviii. 26, 27. Mark iv. 12. 

Luke viii. 10. 

Axoy “KouTEeTs, 4b OV MH TuVyTE' Kab BAEMOVTES 
Barasders, wus ov My tdyte, Exayovdy yup 4 xupora 
Tov AwOV TOUTOV, HHb TOUS wos Bupews NKOUTHY, Kw 
Tous OPOuAmOUS KUTWY ExammUTuY, MYTOTE wos 
TOL OPburAmors, Hh TOS WKY K“KOUTMWTI, KHb TH 
xpd bee Tvvwot, xmE exborpseors, Kb LET OHS 
avTous,s 

By hearing ye shall hear, and shall not under- 
stand: and seeing ye shall see, and shall not per: 
ceive: for this people’s heart is waxed gross, and 
their ears are dull of hearing, and their eyes they 
have closed; lest at any time they should see 
with their eyes, and hear with ther ears, and 
should understand with their heart, and shouk’ 
be converted, and1 should heal them. 


Matt. xiii. 35. 
Avoigw ev rupuborawsg ro rromu mov, epevzomas 
KEXpUM EVE HO KUTLEOANS KOTKOD, 
I will open my mouth in parables; I will utter 
things which have been kept secret from the 
foundation of the world. 


Matt. xv. 8, 9. 

EyytCet mor 6 Amos ovros Tw TTOMuETE HUTMY, KuE 
Toss HEtrsos pe Tima y De xupdew evrwv moppw 
Um ELEL om’ smour uty de TECOVT HL Me, OLOwoKOVTES 
Oidarnnrtas, evrorpcrrce evIpwoarwy,A 

This people draweth nigh unto me with their 
mouth, and honoureth me with their lips: but 
their heart is far from me. But in vain do they 
worship me, teaching for doctrines the com- 
mandments of men. 


Matt. xix. 5. 
“Evexev rovrov xuTursiver avGpwrros Tov warepue 
OL THY HTEPH, KUL Tw OTKOAAUONTETAS TH PUVmIKS 
EUTOU' KuGi ETOVT EEE OF DOV E65 Tapxe micsy,7 


For this cause shall a man leave father and 
mother, and shall cleave to his wife; and they 
twain shall be one flesh. 


Matt. xix. 18, 19 

Ov govevesss' Ov pot Yevirets* Ov KrEVers* Ov 
Wevdouuptupyrsss' Tin Tov marepa wot nee ryy 
MYT Em. 

Thou shalt do no murder: thou shalt not com- 
mit adultery : thou shalt not steal: thou shalt not 
bear false witness: honour thy father and thy 
mother. 


Matt. xix. 19. xxii. 39. 
Ayumrnrets TOY WAYTLOY Gov Wo TEexuToV, 


Thou shalt love thy neighbour, as thyself. 





1 This quotation differs from the Hebrew and all the old versions in these 
two particulars: the words «po apocwzov cov are added, and what is in 


Hebrew 1D, berte me, is rendered e“zporSev cov, beforethee. For the 
reason of this difference itis not easy to account, but by supposing some 
corruptions crept into the ancient copies} the sense is much the same. 
(Dr. Randolph on the Quotations, p. 28.) 

2 This quotation by no means agrees with the Septuagint version, whose 
authors have obscured this prophecy by adding the words Jacob and Is- 
rael, which are not in the original Hebrew. Itis probably taken from some 
old translation agreeing very nearly with the Het oe he only difficulty 


is in the words és ay exGury sig vixos ryv xpiowv. Butif by UDWD we un- 
derstand the cawse under trial, then to send forth his cause unto truth, 
will be to carry the cause, and vindicate its truth; which agrees in sense 
with sxGxay ess vinog ryv xpsoev, (Dr. Randolph on the Quotations, p. 28.) 
3 This quotation is taken almost verbatim from the Septuagint, which 
has ewvrey afler Sar etetae in the Codex Alexandr. In the Hebrew the 
sense is obscured by false pointing. If, instead of reading it in the 
imperative mood, we read it in the indicative mood, the sense will be; ye 
ee et not understand : os yé shall see but tect perceive. ae 
OLe 4s 





people hath made their heart fat, and have made their ears heavy ana 
shut their eyes, &c. which agrees in sense with the Evangelist and with the 
Septuagint, as well as with the Syriac and Arabic versions, but not with 
the Latin Vulgate. We have the same quotation, word for word, in Acts 
xxviii. 26. Mark and Luke refer to the same prophecy, but quote it only 
in part. (Dr. Randolph, p. 29.) 

4 The quotation in this passage of St. Matthew’s Gospel approaches 
nearer to the Septuagint than to the Hebrew text, especially in the clause 
parny de reGovrat ne—in Vain do they worship me; which is found in the 
Septuagint, but not in the Hebrew, and it is retained by the Evangelist. 
The verbal differences, however, show that an exact quotation was not 
intended. (Scott.) Griesbach’s reading makes the quotation still less exact, 
and shows that the MSS. of the Greek Testament were sometimes altered 
trom the Septuagint. 

6’ The Codex Alexandr. has TH yuvasne for Mpos THY yuVabEnY 

¢ Avrov is added by the Codex Epbremi and other MSS. 

1 This quotation agrees with the Hebrew, excepting that the word for two 
is there omitted. But it ought to be inserted in the Hebrew text, as we 
have already seen in p. 286. supra. 

© Ov qovevoeis: ov mormevoress’ ov xAsWers, Codex Alexandr, 
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22. Zech. ix. 9. (and see Isa. lxii. 11.) 
mm pbwyw-na syn yescna sawp 1992 
syon~dy 3070 ay NA pwr pray 79.8139 72D 
 MINN7}3 WY) 
Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion; shout, O 
daughter of Jerusalem ; behold, thy king cometh 
unto thee. He és just and having salvation, lowly, 
and riding upon an ass, even upon a colt the foal 
of an ass. 


23. Psal. viii. 3. (2. of English version.) 
ry M3DY DYPIy DYP>Iy DD 
Out ofthe mouths of babes and sucklings thou 
hast ordained strength. 


24, Psal. cxviii. 22, 23. 


WARD 3 mb wsio anim 0139 IND jax 
:3yyya NSD NA NNT ANsA An 
The stone which the builders refused, is 
become the head stone of the corner. This is 
the Lorp’s doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes. 


2. Exod. iii. 6. 
prs) ON OMAN WON TAN MON wDIN 
apy» sds) 
Iam the God of thy father, the God of Abra- 
ham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob. 


25. Deut. vi. 5. 
qwps-45a) 4399 S23 ends ayy MN n3aANy 

¢ qoxp7$3) 

Thou shalt love the Lorp thy God with all thine 

heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
might. 
27. Pgal. cx. 1. 
PIN MwN-ay 93909 Bw INO AAY ON? 

2 poand on 


The Lorp said unto my Lord, Sit thou at my 
icin hand, until 1 make thine enemies thy foot- 
stool. 


28. Zech. xiii. 7. 


°R3T PSION) AYIANN JA 


Smite the shepherd, and the sheep shall be 
scattered. 


2; Zech. xi. 13. 
SMP? WN ADA AWN asyAToS saDowr 
Mya NN PoOwN ADIN OwSY ANN om dyn 
saspa-bN aim 
Cast it unto the potter; a goodly price that I 
was prized at of them. And I took the thirty 


pee of silver, and cast them to the potter in the 
ouse of the Lorp. 


TABLES OF QUOTATIONS FROM 


Zech. ix. 9. 

Xaips oTpodpe, Suyarep Viwy* xupyToe, Suyurep 
“TspoureAnme’ sdov, 6 BursAsug cov spyeras oot 
Sixwsog xub cwlwy wvTOSs WpPAvs, xm%b sxsbeGyxwe exe 
umoluy tov xaub WwWAOY VEOY, yh 

Rejoice exceedingly, O daughter of Sion ; make 
proclamation, O daughter of erusalem. Behold, 
thy king is coming to thee; he is righteous, and 
having salvation. He is meek, and mounted on 
an ass, even a young colt. 


Psal. viii. 2. 
Ex orouautos vyriwy nub SyraCovtrav KOT HPT ITO 
wmivoy, f 
Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings thou 
hast perfected praise. 


Psal. cxviii. 22, 23. 


Aibov Sv ceeSoxipaccy of osKodomouvTss, OUTOS 
eysvunby S65 xEQaAnY Yuvias’ Mape Kupsou sysvero 
GUTH, Koes sors Suvmarry ev opbarmors Hmwy, 

The stone, which the builders rejected, the 
same is become the head of the corner. This 
was from the Lord (or, the Lord’s doing) ; and it 
is wonderful in our eyes. 


Exod. iii. 6. 
Eyw stmt § Os0g tov ratpos Tov, Os0¢ Abpacp, 
xa Osog Iraux, xus Os0g Taxw6, 


Iam the God of thy father, the God of Abra- 
ham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob. 


Deut. vi. 5. 

Aywanoess Kuptov tov Orov cov 6& bane THS 
Siavorus® wov, wut €% GAus THS Womens wou, nas & 
bans TH JUvamEws TOV, 

Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with th: 
whole understanding, and with thy whole sou. 
and with thy whole might. 


Psal. cx. 1. 

Eimsv 5 Kupsos tw Kupsw mov, Kadov ex defswy 
Hou, sus av Sw TOUS 8% Opovs Tov Uromodsoy Tw 
awodwy cou, 

The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit at my dag 
hand, until I make thine enemies thy footstool. 


Zech. xiii. 7. 
TlureSov rov wosmeva, xus Starxoprscdyrovras 
TH mpobure THs Wosmevys.& 
Smite the shepherd, and the sheep of the flock 
shall be scattered abroad. 


Zech, xi. 13. 

KuSes wvroug £66 TO XwvsuTyplov, Kat TxEWOMES 
es doximov earsy, dv Tpomoy EdOxs mary usp wuTwy* 
Koes EXaGov TOS TPbeKOVTS “pPyYUpPoUS Xab svsGarov 
a“UTOUE Ess TOY OsKOV Kupsou, #4g TO YwvEvTHpsoY, 


Put them into the smelting furnace, and I will 
see whether it is proof, in like manner as I have 
been proved by them. SoI took the thirty pieces 
of silver, and threw them down in the house a 
the Lord, for the smelting furnace. 


[Part I. Cuar. IV 


Matt. xxi. 5 
Esrurs Ty Suyatp) Dewy" Idov, € Bursreug row 
EpHsTaHs TOs mpac, xes emsbebyxws sms OvoVv, xoe 
mwrov viov uroCuysou.t 


Tell ye the daughter of Sion, Behold thy king 
cometh unto thee, meek and sifting upon an ass, 
and (more correcily, even) a colt the foal of an 
ass. 


Matt. xxi. 16. 
Ex or0uuros vywioy wat SyaraxTovrwy KOT HPT Sow 
amivoy, 
Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings thou 
hast perfected praise. 


Matt. xxi. 42. Mark xii, 10. Luke xx.17. Acts 
iv. 11. 

Aihov bv amsSoxiunouy of oreodomouvres, OUTOS 
yevundn EIS KEDKANY Ywvias’ Tape Kupsov eyevetd 
GUTH, Keb COTE THUMLTTY EV OOTHAMOLS HMOVe 

The stone which the builders rejected, the 
same is become the head of the corner: this is 
the Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes 


Matt. xxii. 32. Mark xii. 26. Luke xx. 37: 
Eyw e1us 6@e0g Abpram, xas § Osos lrmux, nus 4 
@c0g Iaxw6, 


Iam the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, 
and the God of Jacob. 


Matt. xxii. 37. Mark xii. 30. Luke x. 27. 
Aysmnoeig Kupsov tov Ozov cov say TH Kapa 
wou, Heb Ev OAY TH Yum Tov, xx6 Ev CAH TH Osevose 
cou.8 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all th 
heart, and with allthy soul, and with all thy min 


Matt. xxii. 44. Mark xii. 36. Luke xx. 42. 
Eizev 6 Kupsog tw Kupsw mov, Kagou ex deZiwv 
100, Ens ey Sw Tous exXVpous cov vaomodioy THv 
wOSwy cou. 
The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou on my 
right hand, until I make thine enemies thy foot- 
stool. 


Matt. xxvi. 31. 
Tlatakw roy moimevs, nut Osooxopricdyostas Te 
mpobare Tyg wolmyys. 
I will smite the shepherd, and the sheep of the 
flock shall be scattered abroad. 


Matt. xxvii. 9, 10. 

Kus crubov ta rpiaxovrm apyupia, tTHy Tien Toe 
TETILYMEVOD, OY ETiMATHVTO &70 viwy IopayrA. Kee 
EOwKev BUTE £1¢ TOV aYpPoY TOU xEpamEWwS, KadH 
oursrave mos Kuptoc,5 


And they took the thirty Lipid of silver, the 
price of him that was valued, whom they of the 
children of Israel did value: and gave them for 
the potter’s field, as the Lord appointed me. 





1 This quotation seems to be taken from two prophecies, viz. Isa. Lxii. 
ll. where we read, Say ye to the daughter of Zion, behold thy salvation 
cometh—and from Zech. ix.9. The latter part agrees more exactly with 
the Hebrew than with the Septuagint; only both Saint Matthew and the 
Septuagint seem to have read 13), meek, instead of 13)» afflicted. % 
Randolph on the Quotations, p. 29.) : eT 

2 Kapdsec. Codex Alexandr. 


2 The Vatican edition of the Septuagint here translates 9225, by tus 
Sixvorws wov (thy understanding). But the Alexandrian edition renders 
it ts xapdias wou (thy heart). St. Matthew takes in both, but puts Wuxy 
(soul) between; he also puts ev 6a for s% bans agreeably to the Hebrew; 
and he leaves out the latter clause, with all thy strength. St. Mark and 
St. Luke agree entirely with St. Matthew, only they add the latter clause. 
(Dr. Randolph.) The variation from the Septuagint and Hebrew does not 
in the least affect the meaning. Mr. Scott thinks, with great probability, 
that the Evangelists, under the teaching of the Holy Spirit, gave the mean- 
weet this pret aad great commandment in the most emphatical language, 
ao, Ha Meer implicitly to quote the Septuagint, or literally to 

‘ This is the reading of the Alexandrine MS. of the Septuagint, exce 
ing a the evangelist reads rurx£w, I will smite, instead Of Peete, The 
Arabic version agrees with Saint Matthew; and Drs. Randolph and Owen 


both think it probable that the Hebrew ought to be read JX ins 

for it follows in the first person, J ill eA mine hand, ae See Hecke 
gant in loc. Kennicott’s Dissertatio Generalis, §44. Randolph on the Quo- 
meee p. = e Owen on mee Modes of Quotation, p. 54. 

: Is citation 1s attended with no small difficulty. Th i 
cited Be mah: but in that prophet no such pecnheny a io ane 
In Zech. xi. 13. such a prophecy zs found, but neither do the words there 
perfectly agree with Saint Matthew’s citation. Some critics are of opinion 
that an error has crept into Saint Matthew’s copy; and that Isp Bae Gece 
written by the transcribers instead of Ze. or that the word has been inter- 
polated. And it is to be observed, that the word is omitted in the MSS b 
Griesbach numbered 33. (of the eleventh or twelfth century), and 157. (of 
the twelfth century), in the later Syriac and in the modern Greek 
sions, one or two MSS. of the old Italic version Ms eked 
Mis oe ot the aa one Latin MS. cited by Luca: 

. 22. (of the eleventh century) reads Zax%«piov i is ¢ 
in the margin of the later Syriac version, ean in wore pobaleri: ae 
by Bengel in his Critical Edition of the New Testament. ieee 


him Eusebius, conjectured that this was the true teaiig ne oe ae 


, Some manuscripts cited 
S Brugensis. Griesbach’s 


critics have thought that the ninth, tenth, and eleventh chapters of what is 
called Zechariah’s Prophecy were really written by Jeremiah, and they 
have certainly assigned very probable reasons for such opinion both from 
the matter and style. (See Dr. Hammondon Heb. viii. 9. Mede’s Works 
pp. 786—833. Hp. Kidder’s Demont. of Messiah, part ii. p. 196, &c. Lowth, 
relect. Poet., Lect. xxi. See also Volume II. Part VI. Chap. VII. p. 288., 
where reasons are assigned to show that these chapters were actually writ. 
ten by Zechariah.) It is, however, most likely, that the original reading 
of Matthew xxvii. 9. was simply, that which was spoken BY THE PROPHET. 
die rou mpooyrov, without naming any prophet. And this- conjecture ig 
confirmed by the fact that Saint Matthew often omits the name of the pro- 
phet in his quotations. (See Matt. i. 22. ii. 5. xiii. 35. and xxi. 4.) Bengel 
approves of the omission. It was, as we have already shown (see pp. 212, 
213. of this volume), the custom of the Jews, to divide the Oty Testament 
into three parts: the first, beginning with the Law, was called THE Law‘ 
the second, commencing with the psalms, was called the Psarms; and the 
third, beginning with the prophet in question, was called JEREMIAH: con 
sequently, the writings of Zechariah, and of the other prophets being in- 
cluded in that division which began with Jeremiah, all quotations from it 
would go under this prophet’s name. This solution completely removes 
the difficulty. Dr. Lightfoot (who cites the Baba Bathra and Rabbi David 
Kimchi’s Preface to the prophet Jeremiah as his authorities) insists that 
the word Jeremiah is perfectly correct, as standing at the head of that di- 
vision from which the evangelist quoted, and which gave its denomination 
to all the rest. With regard to the prophecy itself, if in St. Matthew’s 
Gospel, for sduxav, THEY gave, we read edwxx, T eave, whichis the readin, 
of the Evangelisteria, 24. and 31. of Griesbach’s notation (both of the ace 
venth century), and of both the Syriac versions, the evangelist’s quotatién 
will very nearly agree with the original. That we should read sdwx«, } 
gave, appears further to be probable from what follows,—xa6e cuverate 
oe ES as the Lord commanded me,—Kzs saw6ov tw rpiexovre ze py vases, 
nat duke cute gbg TOV aypoy TOV xepxusws* und I look the thi be 
silver, and I gave them for the potter’s field. The oe ape 
excepting only that WV is rendered «ypov rou xspuuewe: 7) ms 
is omitted; and the same is also omitted a some aielent MSS (Goo Ken 
nicoot’s Dissertatio Generalis, § 49. p. 21.) The words tyv aia Tou Ts 
ThUHMEVOU Gv ETIMNTMYTO wo Viwy IrpayA and xuse guveraze wor Kupsog saa 
added to supply the sense, being taken in sense, and very nearly in word 
from the former part of the verse ; this latter clause is in the Arabic vere 
ae Las poi “aed oo. ite p. 30. Novum Testamentum, & 
esbach, tom. i. p, 184. Dr, Lightfoot’s Ho i i. 9 
(Works pol tp: Bs) ig re Hebraice on Matt. xxvii. 9. 
4 


Brot. I. § 1] 


30.  Psal. xxii. 19. (18. of English version.) 
29a Yrs wa Spy 09> 9122 pom 
yee 
They part my garments among them, and cast 
lots upon my vesture. 


31.‘ Psal. xxii. 2. (1. of English version.) 
sanary And. ss vx 


My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me? 


82. Isa. liii. 12. 


MD) DYpwWS-NR 
* And he was numbered with the transgressors. 


83. Exod. xiii. 2. 
pna-93 wp 4133749 »S-wsp 


Whatsoever openeth the womb—both of man 
and of beast, it 7s mine. 


04, Lev. xii. 8. 


My 932 93Y ON DIN Nw 
Two turtles or two young pigeons. 


35. Isa. 1xi. 1, 2. 
32a> M8 mA nwo py? »Sy mayo AIT 
anawd xpd ad-mawad wand oanbw omy 
psyrnw xpd tmp npp omord. a3 
mar? 
The Spirit of the Lorp Gop zs upon me, because 
fe Lorn hath anointed me to preach good tidings 


into the meek, he hath sent me to bind up the 
proken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to the cap- 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 


Psal. xxi. 18, (xxii. 18. of English Bible.) 
; AbemepirnyTo ru marie mou EXUTOLG, Keb Ere TOV 
(MATT Moy mou ECarov xAypoV, 
They have parted my garments among them, 
and for my vesture have cast lots. 


: & Psal. xxii. 1. 
0 ©£05,5 Osog ov, rpooxyes mol, ivars speurse 
ALTES MES 
O God, my God, attend to me! Why hast thou 
forsaken me ? 


Isa. liii. 12. 
Kat sv T0KG wyvomoss ehoysrdy. 


And he was numbered among the transgres- 
sors. 


Exod. xiii. 2. 
“Aytacoy mow way MPwTOTCKOV mpwroyeves, Shae 
voiyov TOO OV KAT pay, 
Consecrate to me every first-born,that openeth 
every womb. 


Lev. xii. 8. 
Avo Tpuyovasy Svo veoroous WEpsorepwy, 


Two turtle-doves or two young pigeons. 


Isa. 1xi. 1, 2. 

Tlvevycw lee em Eue, OV EiVEXEY EXpIoE met 
Buayysrslerbns rrwyors mmrerr urns us, sarurdae 
TOUS TUYTET PL MEVOUS THY KapdEcV, KHpULUL HEX moe 
Awtobs wGETiv, Kes TUPAGIS avaEAEYiv’ Kuarsows 
svicutov Kupiou dexrov, 


The Spirit of the Lordis upon me, for the busi- 
ness for which he hath anointed me. He hath 
sent me to preach the Gospel to the poor, to heal 
the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the 
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Matt. xxvii. 35. John xix. 24. 
Oisuepiravro TH marin mou EUUTONG, Kus ETON 
Tmatiopov mov eG%rov xAxpov, 
They parted my garments among them, ana 
upon my vesture did they cast lots. 


Matt. xxvii. 46. 
Has, Hai, rAwpma cabaySeves tour’ sors, Oxs 
Hou, Oke Mov, ivart us syxurtertceEs 31 
Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani? That is to say, My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ? 


Mark xv. 28. Luke xxii. 37. 
Kat mete wvomwy eroyiody. 


And he was numbered with the transgressors. 


Luke ii. 23. 
Tlav apoev Siavoryov wntpas aysov rw Kupsw 
xAnOnoeT aes, 
Every male that openeth the womb shail be 
called holy to the Lord. 


Luke ii. 24. 


Zevyos Tpuyovwy 4 duo veorrous wepiorepwy, 


A pair of turtle-doves, or two young pigeons. 


Luke iv. 18, 19. 

Tlvsuge Kupsou ex” ee, Ov Evexev EXploe ME EVGY= 
yirilerins WTEOKOLG HTETTUAKE M8 waourdas TOUS 
CLYTET PIM MEVOUS THY KupdLaY, KYPUEME HhAMeAwWe 
TOSS UOETIY, KEL TUSAOKS HvaEMEWev, [MmOTTELLY 
tebpuvemevoug ev aperss*|® Kypuzaus evscutov Kupsow 
Sexrov,3 

The Spirit of the Lord 7s upon me, because he 
hath anointed me to preach the Gospel to the 
poor, he hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted. 


tives, and the opening of the prison to them that 
are bound: to proclaim the acceptable year of 
the Lorp. 


36, Psal. lxix. 10. (9. of English version.) 
sINdSN FMD nNup— > 
The zeal of thine house hath eaten me up. 


37. Psal. lxxviii. 24. 


typ yn) DyDw-7I47 
And had given them of the corn of heaven. 


38. Isa. liv. 13. 


may 99109 39-51 
And all thy children shall be taught of the Lorp. 


29, Isa. xii. 3. 


4. Psal. lxxxii. 6. 
DNS ONON INO WN 


Thave said, Ye are gods. 


41. Zech. ix. 9. 
See the passage, in No. 22. p. 296. supra. 


Eyw sima, S106 yore, 


I said, Ye are gods. 


42. Isa. liji. 1. 


tanbaa wed ma yr wnyow > proNn wD 
Who hath believed our report? And to whom 
hath the arm of the Lorp been revealed ? 


captives, and recovering of si 
proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord. 


Psal. lxviii. 9. (xix. 9. of English Bible.) 


‘oO nro TOU OLKOU TOU KUTEDAYE ME. 
Zeal for thine house hath consumed me. 


Psal. Ixxviii. 24. 
Kas wptov ovpavou sdwxey auTOK, 


And he gave them the bread of heaven. 
Isa. liv. 13. 


Kat wavres roug vlovg cou Sidaxrous Osov, 


Even thy sons, all instructed of God. 


Psal. Lxxzii. 6. 


Zech. ix. 9. 
See the passage in No. 22. p. 296, supra. 


Isa. liii. 1. 
Kupis, Ths emsorevoce TH exon nmay 5 
Kus 6 Bpexswy Kupsou rive wrexxrugdy } 
Lord, who hath believed our report? 
And to whom hath the arm of the Lord been 
revealed (or made manifest) ? 


to preach deliverance to the captives, and re- 
covering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty 
them that are bruised, to preach the acceptable 
year of the Lord. 


Bht to foe Pins) to 


John ii. 17, 


“O Gyros rou o1xov ov xaTEequys mE. 
The zeal of thine house hath eaten me up. 


John vi. 31. 


Aproy sx Tov oupuvou edwxev auTOls Puyeiy 


He gave them bread from heaven to eat. 


John vi. 45. 


Kaus erovras wavres Osuduuroe Tov Osov 


And they shall be all taught of God 


John vii. 38. 
‘O miorsuwy £15 sue, natu ELEY Y POON, DOH 
Mok EX THS KOLAL AS UUTOU pevToUTEY LdwTOG CwvTOS, 
He that believeth on me, as the Scripture hath 
said, out of his belly shall flow rivers of living 
water. 


John x. 34. 


Eyw ima, Seo sore, 


I said, Ye are gods. 


John xii. 15. (See Matt. xxi. 5. p. 296. supra.) 

My Q06ov, Suyurep Biwy* sdov, 6 BuwsAeus wot 
EpKET HI, HOTYLEVOS E74 Wwroy Ovou,& 

Fear not, daughter of Sion; behold thy king 
cometh, sitting on an ass’s colt. 


John xii. 38. (and see Rom. x. 16.) 
Kupse, Tig exsorevoe TH «x04 Hwy § 
Kat 6 Bpuxswy Kuptou tive comexcruody 5 
Lord, who hath believed our report? 
And to whom hath the arm of the Lord been 
revealed? 


nt 


1 This is taken from the Hebrew, but the words are Syriac or Chaldee. 
Sabachthani is the word now in the Chaldee Paraphrase. (Dr. Randolph, 


. 30.) 
R 2 The Codex Coislinianus 195. (No. 34. of Griesbach’s notation), of the 
eleventh century, omits the words printed between brackets. 

2 This quotation is made exactly from the Septuagint, as far as the words 
aigenunwtors woertv, deliverance to the captives; and it accords with the 
Hebrew, except that the word Jehovah twice occurs there, which is omit- 
ted in the Septuagint and by the evangelist. But, instead of the Hebrew 
clause, translated the opening of the prison to them that are bound, we 
read tugAors ovanbraciiv, recovering of sight to the blind; which words are 
adopted by St. Luke, who adds, ezorresAus teSpuuemuevous ev woect, setting 
at hberty them that are bruised, which words do not appear in the Septua- 
gint. The difference between this quotation, as it appears in Luke iv. 16. 
and the original Hebrew, is thus accounted for—Jesus Christ doubtless 
read the prophet {saiah in Hebrew, which was the language constantl 
used in the Synagogue ; but the evangelist, writing for the use of the Hel- 
lenists (or Greek Jews), who understood and used only the Septuagint ver- 
sion, quotes that version, which on the whole gives the same sense as the 
Hebrew. Le Clerc, Dr. Owen, and Michaelis are of opinion that they are 
either a different version of the Hebrew, and inserted from the margin of 
the evangelical text, or else that they are a gloss upon it, taken from Isa. 
lviii. 6. where the very words occur in the Greek, though the Hebrew text 
is very different. The Arabic version agrees nearly with the evangelist. 
The Hebrew appears formerly to have contained more than we now find 
in the manuscripts and printed editions. (Scott, Randolph.) i , 

4 There are no words answering to these either in the Septuagint, or in 
tre Hebrew. It is indeed no citation, but only a reference or allusion. 





The Jewish writers inform us that, on the last day of the Feast of Taber: 
nacles, it was usual to pour water on the altar, to denote their praying then 
for the blessing of rain, the latter rain, which was then wanted against 
their approaching seed-time: This water they drew out of Siloah, and 
brought it with great pomp and ceremony to the temple, playing with their 
instruments, and singing, and repeating the words of the prophet: With 
joy shall ye draw water out of the wells of salvation. (Isa. xii. 3.) Our 
Lord, according to his usual custom, takes occasion from hence to instruct 
the people; and applies this ceremony and this scripture to himself: He 
signifies to them that the water here spoken of was to be had from him 
alone—If any man thirst, let him come unto me, and drink: He that be- 
lieveth in mie, as the Scripture hath said, out of his belly shall flow rivers 
of living water—The word «o1A+#, here translated belly, signifies a hol- 
low receptacle, and may properly be used for such cisterns or reservoirs 
as were usually built to receive the waters issuing from their fountains: 
The meaning then is, that every true believer shall, according to this scrip- 
ture, repeated by the people on this occasion, abound with living water, 
have within him such a cistern, as will supply living water, both for his 
own and others’ use: What is signified by water we are informed in the 
next verse, viz. the gifts of the Spirit: The like metaphor our Lord makes 
use of, John iv. 10. And in the prophetic writings (see Isa. xliv. 3. lv. 1. 
Ezek. xxxvi. 25—27. Zech. xiv. 8.) it is often peculiarly used to signify the 
gifts and graces of the Spirit to be conferred under the gospel dispensation, 
(Dr. Randolph, p. 31.) 

5 This differs both from the Septuagint and the Hebrew, and also from 
the citation in Matt. xxi.5. The evangelist either followed some other 
translation, or chose to express briefly the sense, but not the words of ths 
prophet. (Ibid.) 
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43 Isa. vi. 9, 10. 


See the passage No. 16. p, 295. supra. 


&4. Psal. xii. 9. 
apy %y Sysan ond Soin 
Mine own familiar friend, ...... which did 


eat of my bread, hath lift up A¢s heel against me. 


45. Psal. cix. 3. (See Psal. xxxv. 19. and lxix. 4.) 
¢ pan sandy 
They .... fought against me without a cause. 


46. Psal. xxii. 19. (8. of English version.) 


s oyyy rob» ow39-Dy) ond s423 IpSny 


They part my garments among them, and cast 
lots upon my vesture. 


47. Exod. xii. 46, (See Psal. xxxiv. 20.) 
213" NIwWN-Nd Oy) 
Neither shall ye break a bone thereof. 


Zech. xii. 10. 
pPITIWws nN vow WraA7 
They shall look on him whom they pierced. 
(Archbp. Newcome’s version.) 


48. 


49. Psal. lxix. 26. (25. of English version.) 


(And see Psal. cxix. 8.) 
¢.av9 onyx ombax2 now) ONAN 


Let their habitation be desolate, and let none 
dwellin their tents. 


60. Psal. cix. 8. 
nN mp» inspp 


Let another take his office. 


51. Joel iii. 1—5. (ii. 28—32. of English version.) 
qwa-5> Sy omITTAN WN pO ANN AA 
DD)71N3 dny Mon D391 0993) 09093 NIN 
on mnowa-Syr onayanSy oa) sist MN 
QD] INDI YN) 2 MIT-NN WSWN ADAN 
qwn> yom wow t wy mpm wR) OT PrINdd 
sm) Pan may ov 812 1209 ond nova 
ooo) min) awa NIpreAwN 55 mA 


And it shall come to pass afterward, that 1 will 
pour out my spirit upon all flesh; and your sons 
and your daughters shall prophesy, yourold men 
shall dream dreams, and your young men shall 
see visions. And alsoupon the servants and the 
handmaids in those days will I pour out my spirit. 
And I will show wonders in the heavens and in 
the earth, blood and fire, and pillars of smoke. 
The sun shall be turned into darkness and the 
moon into blood, before the great and theterrible 
day of the Lorp come. And it shalJ.come to pass, 
that whosoever shall call on the name of the 
Lorp shall be delivered. 


52 Psal. xvi. 8—LL. 

2 BDNgba yD 9D 59M 12d MAY Mw 

2 mwa? yaw wa AN wa9 53 15 Mow 799 
AWAD yyon pn XS Siew ows aryN-Kd 99 
SpI_ M8 MyNDw yay ove OAS sayy tn 


1 The evangelist has here given us the sense of the prophet in short: If 


(as it is in the Hebrew pyn) is to be un- 
case before TeTvUOAwxev (it being not unusual 
‘oined with plural pronouns or 
/ La irate, the citation will be a good 
translation of the original, only somewhat abridged. (Dr. Randolph on 


we suppose that Auos ovro. 
derstood as the nominative 
for words that signify a multitude to be 
adjectives), and oe eorev with an as 


Quotations, p. 31.) 

2 This quotation agrees both with 
except that what the former render: 
the evangelist rendered «uicycav (they hated) 


Psalmist speaks of those who we 

us Supsav, who hate me without cause. 
3 This gives the sense both of the Septuag 

that it expresses in the passive voice what is 


the Septuagint and with the Hebrew, 
s esti (fought against), is by 
tended to be cited may be Psal. xxxiv, (xxxv. of Boghon Boyes i 
re his enemies wrongfully :—irovrtes 

(Randolph, Scott.) 
int and the Hebrew, except 


there spoken i ive. 
- it may be taken from Psal. xxxiv. 20. where it pores ty ene 
+f 


USi— Tasoord avrwv’ évek avrwov ov cover preyrerces 


bones ; not-one of them shall'be broken. (Randolph, p. 32.) 


TABLES OF QUOTATIONS FROM 


Isa. vi. 9, 10. 
Bee the passage in No. 16. p. 295. supra. 


Psal. xli. 9. 


‘O soSiwy aprous mov smeyaruvev sm’ 68 TTEPVEOe 


He, who ate of my bread, hath lifted up his heel 
against me. 


Psal. cix. 3. 
Exonrennoay wt wpecv. 


They fought against me without cause. 


Psal. xxii. 18. 
Atewsproavro rae jwurie mov sMUTOIG, Kot Ems TOV 
imuriopoy mov eGarov ~Anpoy, 


They parted my raiment among them, and for 


my vesture they did cast lots. 


Exod. xxii. 46. 


Kas orrovy ov cuvrpivers um aurou, 


And ye shall not break a bone thereof. 
Zech. xii. 10. 


Exibrsyovraus mos ms, avo” Sv rar wpyyravTo. 

They will look to me instead of the things, con- 
cerning which (or against which) they have con- 
temptuously danced. 


Psal. Lxix. 25. 


Tevybyto % eravurts wutov YPNewLEVH, KOE EV TOKE 
CKYVOMETIY BUTWY MY ETTW OXUTOLKMY, 

Let their tent (or habitation) be desolate, and in 
their dwellings no inhabitant. 


Psal. cix. 8. 


Kas ryv extrxomyy wvrov AuGot rs pos, 


And let another take his office [or bishoprick]. 
Joel ii. B—82. 


Kot cores mero TOUTH, KUb EXKEW UTO TOU TYEU ML 
TOS MOV ETL TUT UY TupKe, Heb MPOPNTEVTWOLY OF VIDE 
LmwVv, Kut ol Suyarepes Vumv, Kus of mpserbuTepos 
Duwy svurvics evurvimobyrovras, rus of vEenvernos 
Dewy Spuress oovras, Kas ext trovg Sovarous ov 
Rob ems Tag dovkus mov ev TubG HMEpwls ExEsverLS 
ELKew wo TOV wyEUMaTOS MoV, Kus Swow TEpaTa ev 
OUpaya, Kxk Ere THS Ys aime Kus DUP KHL aT eLde 
xamvov, “O HALOS METATTPUMYTETHL EG TKOTOG, Keb 
H TEAYVH ELS cho, pLY nee Thy Hespuyv Kupsou yy 
BEywdyy, Kos exi@ovy. Kus eoras, mag bg ay em ixor 
Asonras To ovo Kupsov cwbyoerces, 


And it shall come to pass after those things, 
that I will pour out @ portion.of my spirit upon all 
flesh; and your sons and your daughters shall 
prophesy ; and your old men shall dream dreams, 
and your young men shall see visions. And on 
my servants and on my handmaids in those days 
I will pour out a portion of my spirit. And I will 
exhibit wondersin the heavens and on the earth, 
bloodand fire, andsmoky vapour. The sun shall 
be turned into darkness, and the moon into blood, 
before the coming of the great.and illustrious day 
of the Lord. And it shall come to pass, that who- 


soever shall call.on the name of the Lord shall be 
saved. 


Psal. xvi. 8—11. 

Hpowpwuyv roy Kupsov evwariov pov Ste TUYTOS, 
bri ex dskrwv pov erry, ive uy cursvdw, Ais rovto 
nvopavdy 4 xapdta HOU, KOb YY HAALETATOH YAWTOM 
(Ov evs OF Kuby OkpE Mov xaTrarxyvwoEr ex srmeds. 
‘Ors 00% eynararssbers ryv Vuxyy jou ets RSV, 
ouds dwosic Tov Srsov cov ies Siambopav, Eyvw- 


pits wor gdous Cwys* mAnpwoess me EUMpOTUYYS METH 
TOU TPIT w7ov Tov, 


ancient editions. 


5 This 


ere the 


is expressed passively, 
- He keepeth all their 


ebrew. The Aral 


[Part I. Caar. V 
John xii. 40. (See Matt. xiii. 14, 15. p. 295. supra.) 


TetuQAwnev wuTwy TOUS OO THAMOUS, Kerb WETWpwe 
Kev wuTwY THY KupdEaY” fue my sOwoe TOLG OOTHA- 
(06S, Km VORT WOH TH LLpobe, Kbb EMIOTPLOWTh, Kb 
serwmmeasr SUTOUS.L 3 

He hath blinded their eyes and hardened their 
heart; that they should not see with their eyes, 
nor understand with their heart, and be con- 
verted, andI should heal them. 


John xiii. 18. i 
‘O tewywy wer’ Emou TOV apTOY, EMHpEV ET EME THY 
WTEPYaY BUTOU, . 
e that eateth bread with me, hath lifted up his 
heel against me. 


John xv. 25. 
Eutocnoay me Swpexv.2 


They hated me without a cause. 


John xix. 24. 
Atepepsravro Tu imoTee wou EuvuToss, Hab Erb TOW 
imartowoy mov eGuAov xAypoy, 
They parted my raiment among them, and for 
my vesture they did cast lots. 


John xix. 36. 


Ocrovy ov cvvrpibyrer os curou.8 


A bone of him shall not be,broken. 


John xix. 37. 


“Ovouras ess ov ekexevrnray.s 
They shall look on him whom they pierced. 


Acts i. 20. 


Tevybytw 4 exauvdts wurou epymos, eas en toTw & 
RUTOLKwWY EV CUTY,S 

Let his habitation be desolate, and let no mau 
dwell therein. 


Acts i, 20. 


Tuy exronomyy wuTov Axor Erepos, 
His bishoprick let another take. 


Acts ii. 17—21. (See Rom. x. 13.) 

Kut eoras ev THbo ETKuTaIs Hespatce Caeyze 8 
£05), ExKEw amo Tov BVEVMUTOG OV Exs waTay 
Tupee.’ Lat TpPOOyTEvTovTty of vios YmMuY* xe ob Su- 
YATEPES UMWY, HUE OF VELVITKOL Umwy opucers oWovs 
Tub, Kos OL wperBurepot Vkwy evurvin evuTvitordy 
covres, Kut ye ext Tos DOvAous mov xus ext Teg 
DovurAMsG MOV, EV TUIG HMEPULG EXELVLG EXYEW “TO TOU 
mvevmatoomou [xus mpopytsvcovgs].t Kast dwow 
TEPHTH EV TW OUPKYW MYM, Kus TYME EM’ THS DUE 
KLTW, chipec Rub DUP Kees eT Bbw xamVOD, “Oo Hrsg 
HETHOTPUPYTET HE Eb TKOTOS, KUL H OEAHYY E65 ceiper, 
mpiv 4 sddesv ryv ymepav Kuptou ryyv meyuaryy xos 
Exiouvy, Ket eres, mors 65 ov emsxurerytas TO 
ovoucé Kuptov, cwbnrst as. 


And it shall come to pass in the last days (saith 
God), 1 will pour out of my spirit upon all flesh: 
and your sons and your daughters shall prophesy, 
and your young men shall see visions, and your 
old men shall dream dreams: And on my servants 
and on my handmaidens I will pour out in those 
days of my spirit: and they shall prophesy. And 
I will show wonders in heaven above, and signs 
in the earth beneath, blood and fire, and vapour 
of smoke. The sun shall be turned into darkness, 
and the moon into blood, before that great and 
notable day ofthe Lord come. And it shall come 
to pass that whosoever shall call on the name of 
the Lord shall be saved. 


Acts ji. 25—28, 

TIpowpwpeyv Tov Kupsov evwariov mov dia WevTos, OTs 
ex Sskiwv mov eeriv, lve wy cxrevdw, Ate roure 
evgepxvdy 4 Kapdte MOV, Kak YY HARIMOETO I yAWOO® 
mov ert de xes 1 ups mouxarecxyvwoes er crorids* 
“Ort oun syxararsivers ryy Vuxyv pou eto &Dou 
ouds Sworesg TOV Ersoy wou bSsey diee@dopay, Eyvepi- 


was wor Sd0vg Cwns* DAUpWTELS ME EVOPOTUYAS METS 
TOU DpoTwzov Tou,8 


4 It is evident that the evangelist here plainly read YON (him) instead of 


“28 (me) in the Hebrew: But so also read thirty-six Hebrew MSS. and two 
And that this is the true reading appears by what fol- 
lows—and they shall mourn for ham. On the aut S 
scripts, Archbishop Newcome reads and translates 99N him. 
phets, p. 330. 8vo. edit.) 
: agrees in sense, though not in words, 
is a literal translation of the Hebrew. The 
apostle applies to a particular person, 
enemies in the plural. (Dr. Randolph, p. 32.) 
6 me Codex pailcaas reads mera naive 
* The words between brackets are omitted in the C 
in the quotation of this passage by Jerome Poder Bene ent ee 
8 This quotation is taken from the Septuagint, but differs in several re- 
spects from the Hebrew. For *MW is put zpowpapyy, 
apres with the Septuagint ; the Syriac and Chaldee versions, with the 
ic differs from them all: for this difference it is not 


hority of these manu- 
(Minor Pro- 
with the Septuagint, which 
only difference is, that the 
what was spoken by David of his 
for ev Tuts sxyorcse HMEpatc, 


The Vulgate here 


BSecr. I. § 1.} 


I have set the Lorp always before me ; because 
he is at my right hand I shall not be moved. 
Therefore my heart is glad, and my glory re- 
joiceth; my flesh also shall rest in hope. For 
thou wilt not leave my soul in hell, nor suffer thy 
Holy One to see corruption. Thou wilt show me 
the path of life ; in thy presence is fulness of joy. 


53. Deut. xviii. 15. 19. 

sends aya 49 9p 12d PMN AIP N33 

9935 ON yows"N? WR wWNA mM) pyown pox 
2 1DYD WIN IDIN YI a>) WR 


The Lorp thy God will raise up unto thee a pro- 
phet from the midst of thee, of thy brethren, like 
unto me: unto him shall ye hearken. And 
it shall come to pass, that whosoever will not 
nearken unto my words which he shall speak in 
my name, I will require it of him. 





54. Gen. xxii. 18. 
:prNA a 99 4y72 WAaNM 


And in thy seed shall all the nations of the 
earth be blessed. 


65. Psal. ii. 1, 2. 
yas 2p AY oN? DA Wan mDd 
smwp-Oyr maby My-yDI Ds prs 9D 


_ Why do the nations rage, and the people 
imagine a vain thing? The kings of the earth set 
themselves, and the rulers take counsel together, 
against the Lorp, and against his Anointed. 


56. Gen. xii. 1. 
PANA-ON’ aN myap0 JN FAN F9—49 
TINIAN TWN 


Get thee out from thy country, and from thy 
kindred, and from thy father’s house, unto a land 
that I will show thee. 


57. Gen. xv. 13, 14. 

yay) ovaay ond NO PINS Jyt mm 37D 

Wap) WR WANN Day fw MIND yaIN one 
39172 WETD IWS) JIAVIAN IN YS 


That thy seed shall be a stranger ina land that 
is not theirs, and shall serve them, and they shall 
afflict them four hundred years. And also that 
nation whom they shall serve will I judge: and 
afterwards shall they come out with great sub- 
stance. 


58. Gen. xlvi. 27. 
DO yaw AD WD ANN apyr-mad wosn-bd 


All the souls of the house of Jacob, which came 
into Egypt, were threescore and ten souls. 


59. (See Josh. xxiv. 32.) 


60. Amos v. 25—27 

AY Dyas IAID2 *-oNwan ANID) ONIA 

9 MX) 0995p MDD MN ONNwI) 3 ONIWwW MA3 

sndamy 3099 on wy awe dd*MdN 3919 0DD>s 
pwor? aXdan oonN 


easy to account. 


Again, for “35, my glory, is 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 


I foresaw the Lord continually before me, 
because he is at my right hand that I may not be 
moved. Therefore my heart was gladdened, and 
my tongue exulted with joy ; moreover my flesh 
also will dwellin hope. For thou wilt not leave 
iny soul in Hades (or, the mansion of dead), nor 
suffer thine Holy One to see corruption. Thou 
hast made known to me the ways of life. Thou 
with thy presence wilt fill me with joy. 


Deut. xviii. 15. 19. 

Vipogytyy ex tTwv adeAQuy Tov, do eme, wvarTHorEs 
oot Kupiosg 6 Oe0g wou" avTOY uxouTETSe Kas 
0 avOpwzog 6s EMV MH HKOUTH Com MY AwAHOH 6 mpo- 
OUTS EKELVOS Ems TW OVO MUTE MOV, EYW EXOLKHoW £& 
auTou, 

The Lord thy God will raise up for thee, from 
among thy brethren, a prophet like unto me ; to 
him shall ye hearken.—And whosoever will not 
hearken to what that prophet shall speak in my 
name, I willexecute vengeance on him. 





Gen. xxii. 18. 
Kzs EVEVAOYHINTOVT HE EV TW OTEPMYTE TOU THVT 
Te EDV TNS NS» 
And in thy seed shall all the nations of the earth 
be blessed. 


Psal. ii. 1, 2. 

“Ivars eQpuazay ebvy, xu Awoe EMEAETHTAY KEVH 5 
Tlapsotycay of Baothers THs us, “ob ob wpyovres 
ouvnyonowy ET’ TOKVTOKYETSA TOV Kupsov, KHb KATH 
tov Xpiorou aurov, 

Why did the nations rage, and the people ima- 
gine (or meditate) vain things? The king of the 
earth stood up (or combined), and the rulers 
assembled together against the Lord and his 
Anointed. 


Gen. xii. 1. 

Ebsace ex TnS ys TOU ums EX TUS TIYY EVES TOV, 
*Gb EX TOV OFKOV TOU TUT pos Tou Kae Sevpo ébg Thy 
ynY, hy ay TOF Sergw, 

Depart from thy land, snd from thy kindred, 
and from the house of tay father, and come to the 
land which I will show thee. 


= Gen. xv. 13, 14. 

Tlupoinov eras TO omepum Tov ev YH OU iDsee, nome 
SovAwTOVTIv GUTOUS, Kus KUXwWTOUTEY “UTOUS, Kus 
TUMEWWTOUTIY UUTOUG, TET PUKOT bY ETH. To dz eQvos, 
& exy Sovrcvroucs, xpivw syw* wero de TuuTm s%s- 
REVOOVT aL WOE LETH GTOTKEVHS TOAAUS. 


Thy seed shall sojourn in a Jand not their own. 
And they shall be enslaved and _afilicted, and 
humbled, four hundred years. But the nation 
which they shall serve I will judge ; and after that 
they shall come out hither with much wealth, 


Gen. xlvi. 27. 
Tlaoas Wuyxs o1xov TunwS wi evoerGovrms mete 
Taxw6 tig Asyurtov, Yuyus sGdouynovTamevTs, 


All the souls of Jacob’s house, that went with 
him into Egypt, were seventy-five souls. 


Amos v. 25, 26. 

My oQuyia xm Svotug MpoonveyxuTe MOt, O1K0S 
Iopuyr, TEeroupyxovTm ery ev TH EPHMW; Kas averko- 
Cereiryy oxyvyy Tou Morom, xar TO woTpoY TOU Seov 
veo “Pusoay, Tous Tum0ug wUTwY oUG EmoKnoOuTE 
Exvrots* Kab METOLASO) veos EMEKELV ER Aupucnos, 


ut 4 yAwoow mov, my 
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I foresaw the Lord always before my face, for 
he is on my right hand, that I should not be 
moved: therefore did my heart rejoice, and my 
tongue was glad; moreover also my flesh shall 
rest in hope: because thou wilt not leave my soul 
in hell, neither wilt thou suffer thine Holy One to 
see corruption. Thou hast made known to me 
the ways of life; thou shalt make me full of joy 
with thy countenance. 


Acts iii. 22, 23, 

Ilpo@yryy vpsy aveoryorst Kuptos 6 Ot0g vpwy ex 
Twv LSEAQ@V VMwY, Ho EMS HUTOV axoUTETIE nares 
Tuved bow wy AbAYoH Wpos vuas. Eorast de, rare 
Wun, ATIC av MY KKOVTY TOU mMpoPyTOV ExEsvoU 
eLoroSpevsyoer es ex TOV AmOU,1 

A prophet shall the Lord your God raise up 
unto you, of your brethren, like unto me: him 
shall ye hear in all things whatsoever he shall say 
unto you. And it shall come to pass, that every 
soul which will not hear that prophet, shall be 
destroyed from among the people. 


Acts iii. 25. 
Kat tw omepyurs cov EVEVAOYHINTOVT EL THT HE a 
DAT plat THS NS. 
And in thy seed shall all the kindreds (i. e. 
nations, as being derived from one common 
ancestor) of the earth be blesseu. 


Acts iv. 25, 26. 

“Ivers eQpuabay Suny, xa Amo! EMSAETHO UY KEVH 5 
Tlaperryouy of Burtrsts THs YMS, womb oF UPKOvTEs 
Tuvny nowy Eb TO HYUTO HUTS TOV Kupstovu, KGbLKOTH 
rou Xpiorov wurov, 

Why did the heathen rage, and the people ima- 
gine vain things. The kings of the earth stood up, 
and the rulers were gathered together, against 
the Lord and against his Christ (7. e. Mess1au, or 
ANOINTED one). 


Acts vii. 3. 
Egeade ex Tus HS TOU, Kus EX THS TUYPEVELAS 
ou,3xx%6 Devpo ets yyy, Hy avoos desew, 


Get thee out of thy country, and from thy 
kindred, and come into the land which I shall 
show thee. 


Acts vii. 6, 7. 

“OTs eorus TO OTEPMm wUTOU maporKoy EV YY aA-~ 
Aotpta, xxs DOVAWTOUTIY wUTO, Kut XUKWrOUTIY ETH 
werpaxoose, Kat rosSvoc, db exy SovaAsvrwot, xpivw 
sym, EbsrEV 6 @Osog* Keb METH TAUTE eersurovrTas, “os 
AUT pEevToOVTs Ob EY TH TOW TOUTW,3 


That his seed should sojourn in a strange land, 
and that they should bring them into bondage, 
and entreat them evil four hundred years. And 
the nation, to whom they shall be in bondage, will 
I judge, said God: and after that shall they come 
forth, and serve me in this place. 


Acts vii. 14. 

Amoorsinas Se lwon metexureraro TOY waTEpes 
avrov luxwS nub marayv THY TUYyEVELeY wUTOU EY 
Wuxmis E6dounnovtamevre, be 

Then sent Joseph, and called his father Jacob 
to him, and all his kindred, threescore and 
fifteen souls. 


Acts vii. 16. 
“O wvycuro ASpunu Tiuns apyuplov mup% Twy 
viov Eumop rov Luxe. 
That Abraham bought for a sum of money, ot 
the sons of Emmor, the father of Sychem. 


Acts vii. 42, 43. 

Mn c@uyin nut Turing wporyveyxure for ETH 
TETOUPUKOVTS EV TH EPY MW, 91Z%0C Iopunnr 5 Kut ave 
aAubere thy oxynvyv Tov MoaAoy, nut TO woTpov Tov 
Seov vewy ‘Peuouv, Tous Tumous Us exotnoure mH po- 
TKUVELY HUTONG Kb METOIKIW UMS Erexetve BubuAw- 
voc,® 


3 It seems to have been Stephen’s design to give a short account of the 
conduct of God towards the children of Israel. In this he does not confine 


tongue. The Septuagint, Vulgate (which version of the Psalms was made 
from the Septuagint, being the Old Italic corrected), and Arabic, agree with 


the apostle; the Chaldee and Syriac with the Hebrew. For Y3w is a 
ARAPOTELS Me, Here again the Vulgate, Arabic, and Septuagint agree. The 
Syriac reads satiabor ; the true reading, Dr. Randolph conjectures, might 


perhaps be Y2W&, which the Septuegint might translate according to the 
sense zAypwosic we. These are but trifling differences; the most impor- 


tant is that J!3!DN, Holy One, in the plural number, is translated by the 
Septuagint and cited by the apostle, and applied to our Saviour in the sin- 
gular, tov octov cov, Thine Holy One. This reading is confirmed by the 
Keri, or marginat reading, by all the ancient versions, and by one hundred 
and eighty of the best Hebrew MSS., and it is required by the sense. The 
Masorites have marked their own reading as doubtful. See Kennicott’s 
Dissert. I. a 496., and also his Dissertatio Generalis, §17. Randolph, p. 32. 
Owen, p. 71. 

1 This expresses the sense both of the Hebrew and Septuagint, but not 
the words; it may possibly be taken from some other translation or para- 
phrase. (Dr. Randolph, 33.) 

s The Codex Laudianus and some other MSS. after these words add. xx+ 
6% TOU 0iKOU TOU muTpos Tou, as in the Septuagint. 


himself to the words of Moses, but abridges bis history, and sometimes 
adds a clause by way of explication. The present citation agrees very 
nearly with the Hebrew. It only adds, e:zev 0 Gog: andagain, x«+ Awrpev- 
jours “ot ev Tw Toww TovTw!: Which seems to refer to v. 16. where it is 
said, they shall come hither again. (Dr. Randolph on the Quotations, p. 33.) 

4 In this quotation there is a very considerable error in the copies of the 
New Testament; and some commentators have supposed that Abraham’s 
purchase of a piece of land of the children of Heth, for a sepulchre, was 
alluded to. But this is clearly a mistake. It is most probably as Bishop 
Pearce (in loc.) and Dr. Randolph (p. 33.) have conjectured that ASpe#™ is 
an interpolation, which has crept into the text from the margin. If, there- 
fore, we omit this name, the sense will run very clearly thus :—So Jacob 
went down into Egypt and died, he and our fathers. And they (our fathers) 
were carried over into Sychem, and laidin the sepulchre, which he (Jacob) 
bought for a sum of money of the sons of Emmor the father of Sychem. 
See Josh. xxiv. 32. and Dr. Whitby on Acts vii. 16. , : 

5 This seems'to be taken from the Septuagint, though with some varia- 
tion. The only considerable difference is that we here read BuGuawvoc, 
Babylon, instead of Axzxcx0v, Damascus, in the Septuagint. The Hebrew 
and all the ancient versions read Damascus, as also do one or two manu- 
scripts; and this seeins to be the true reading. The Beptuagint agrees in 


300 


Have ye offered unto me sacrifices and offer- 
ings, in the wilderness, forty years, Ovhouse of 
Israel? But ye have borne the tabernacle of your 
Moloch and Chiun, your images, the star of your 
god which ye made to yourselves. Therefore I 
will cause you to go into captivity beyond Da- 
mascus. 


61. Isa. Ixvi. 1, 2. 
9535 O75 PANAD ONDD OYDwWA MAY "ps 75 
SNM) DPD AWN) 95-19 WN MD MAN 
pnyy oy moN-29-NNI 
Thus saith the Lorp, the heaven zs my throne, 
and the earth is my footstool : where zs the house 
that ye build unto me? And where is the place 
of my rest? For all those things hath mine hand 
made. 


62. Isa. liii. 7, 8. 

Nd) mDoN) Ta 1909 SmID1 Gav aod Awd 

‘> TAN) p> wWowND) Ayo: yp. MND» 
70M PIND Wal 9D nMwy 


He is brought as a lamb to the slaughter; and 
as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so he 
openeth not his mouth. He was taken from prison 
and from judgment; and who shall declare his 
generation ; for he was cut off out of the land of 
the living. 


63. (See Psal. Ixxxix. 20. and 1 Sam. xiii. 14.) 


Psal. ii. 7. 
sspnqdo> oA IN ANN 932 
Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee. 


4. 


Isa. lv. 3. 
DIONIA WI MD OMY M43 oo> AN DN) 


I will make an everlasting covenant with you, 
even the sure mercies of David. 


65. 


66. Hab. i. 5. 
‘yp Sypm> IAD ANNA) Wd) O23 IN 
sppymD 19ONN ND 99103 


Behold ye, among the heathen, and regard, and 
wonder marvellously ; for I will work a work in 
your days, which ye will not believe, though it be 
told you. 


37. Isa. xlix. 6, : 
ASP IY aNyws nyady ona Nd ynn3) 
3: pana 
T will also give thee for a light to the Gentiles, 


that thou mayest be my salvation unto the ends 
of the earth. 


68. Amos ix. 11, 12. 

snq3ay ndp3A NT NID-NN OPN NINA ONS 

soo 99d AMID) DPN wnpIN) yAsI|-NN 

mynd) D8 Myakw-nN wr pynd 
MN Mwy mMAM-ON Omdy wow NIPI~WN 


In that day will I raise up the tabernacle of 
David, that is fallen; and I will close up the 
breaches thereof, and I will raise up his ruins, 
and I will build it as in the days of old: That they 
may possess the remnant of Edom, and of all the 
heathen, which are called by my name, saith the 
Lorp, that doeth this. 


69. Exod. xxii. 27. (28. of English version.) 
T9NN ND Joya Nw 
Thou shalt not .... curse the ruler of thy 
people. 


TABLES OF QUOTATIONS FROM 


Did you, O house of Israel, offer to me burnt- 
offerings and sacrifices forty years in the wilder- 
ness? You have, indeed, taken up the tent of 
Moloch, and the star of your god Raiphan—those 
types of them which you have made for your- 
selves. Therefore I will remove you beyond 
Damascus. 


Isa. xvi. 1, 2. ; 

Odrws Atyes Kupiog, “O ovpavos mov Spoves, xae H 

yn vmorOdOv TwY mOdwY [4OU" TOLOY OLKOY 06%000 fey- 

TETE MOL S KHL WOLOG TOMOS THS KOT HMOUTEWS (OU 5 
Tlavta yap Touré sexornrev Y KELP MOV, 


Thus saith the Lord, The heaven is my throne, 
and the earth my footstool. What sort of an 
house will ye build me? And of what sort shall 
be the place of my rest? For all these things my 
hand hath made. 


Isa. liii. 7. 

“Qs mpoSurov sexs rpayyy 1%9N, Kel OG CMVOS 
SYUVTEOY TOU LELPOVTOS PWG, OUT WS Oux wvoIyes TO 
oroue, Ev ry tameivwoes 4 xpeoig auTOU pry" THY 
YEvexv wuTou Tig SéyyHTET Hs ; OTE wEpETHs UO THS 
x15 4 Cw wurou, 

He was led as a sheep to the slaughter, and as 
a lamb before its shearer is dumb, so he openeth 
not his mouth. In his humiliation his legal trial 
was taken away. Who will declare his manner 
oflife? Because his life was taken from the earth. 


Psal. ii. 7. 


Yiog wow es TU, EYW THMEPOY YEVEVVHXE TE. 
Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee. 


Isa. lv. 3. 
Kut Siabyropns vusy Stadynyy cswviov,—ru oorbce 
Axzvuid te wiore, 
And I will make with you an everlasting cove- 
nant,—the gracious promises to David, which are 
faithful. 


Hab. i. 5. 

ISere of xata@povyras, xa emsbasurs, xas 
Suvmarure Sevmurin, cus upavirdyte’ Dsore epyov 
byw Epyalomms sv THES HuEPuES bmwv, 60U Ky woe 
TEVTHTE, EGY ThG EXOIYY HTML, 

Behold, ye despisers, and view intently, and 
be amazed at wonderful things, and vanish (or 
perish). For in your days 1 am doing a work, 
which ye will not believe, though one tell you. 


Isa. xlix. 6. 
Trbsine oe 865 ws EOvwv, TOU Elvas OE B6G TTY. 
pilav swo srxorov THS HS. 


_Thave appointed thee for the light of the na- 
tions, that thou mayest be for salvation to the 
furthest parts of the earth. 


Amos ix. 11, 12. 

Ev ty nmepe sxeivy avnorycw tyv oxyvyy Anvid 
Ty AEATNLUIEGY, KOs VOLKODOMYOW TH DEMTOKOTS 
HUTHS, Hb TH KUTETKUMMEVS MUTYS HYTTHTW, Keb 
wvoixodouyrw auTyy, %xOWS ob HmEpas TOU aEwvoc* 
“Orws exCytyowory of xeTeAO7OL THY avipwrwy, 
Aub muvTe Te EOVY, ED’ OUG ETIKEKXAYT HL TO OVOME 
(200 87” auTous, Asyes Kuptoc 6 moiwy muvre TuuTH, 

In that day I will raise up the tabernacle of 
David, which hath fallen; I will rebuild those 
parts of it which have fallen to decay, and repair 
what have been demolished. I willindeed rebuild 
it as in the days of old, that the rest of mankind 
may seek [the Lord}, even all the nations who are 
called by my name, saith the Lord, who doth all 
these things. 


Exod. xxii. 28 


Aphovra Tov Awov Tov ov xaxwe Epes, 


Thou shalt not speak evil of the ruler of thy 
people. 


{Pant I. Cuar. V. 


O ye house of Israel, have ye offered to me 
slain beasts and sacrifices, forty years in the wil- 
derness? Yea, ye took up the tabernacle of 
Moloch, and the star of your god Remphan, 
figures which ye made to worship hem and 1 
will carry you away beyond Babylon. 


Acts vii. 49, 50. 

“O ovpavos pos Spovos, H Bs yn vmorodsoy Tw 
woSwy "ov" roLov O1OV OLKODOMHTETE OLS AEYSE 
Kuptog: YTbS TOMOG THS KHUTHMLVTEMS MOUS Ovxs 4 
HStp MOV ETOWNTE TAUNTS DavTe 5 

Heaven is my throne, and earth 7s my footstool : 
what house will ye build me? saith the Lord: or 
what is the place of my rest? Hathnot my hand 
made all these things ? 


Acts viii. 32, 33. \ 

‘Q>5 mpobarov exs couyny yxbn, nus as MVS 
EVaVTLOY TOU KELPOVTOS wUTOY wOwL0S, OUTWS OUR 
avomyEs TO TTOMsY “UTOV, Ey TH TUMELY WOES AUTOU 
h Kpsoss auTou mpdy' thy Ss yeveny wuTou Tés Sin 
ETH S GTs MipEeT es erro THS yHSH CwH wUTOUS 

He was led as a sheep to the slaughter, and 
like a lamb dumb before his shearer, so opened 
he not his mouth. In his humiliation his judg- 
ment was taken away, and who shall declare his 
generation ? for his life is taken from the earth. 


Acts xiii. 22. 
Edpov Ax6sd roy Tov Isoous, AYO pe LUT THY KHpe 
Shay Mov, 65 WOLnoes TuvTa TH SeAymare mov, 
I have found David the son of Jesse, a man after 
my own heart, which shall fulfil all my will. 


Acts xiii. 33. 
OS MOU EL TU, EYWOYMEPOY VEVEVYY ES CE, 


Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee. 


‘ Acts xiii. 34. 
Bocw vmiv ta brie Aabid te wire, 


I will give you the sure mercies of David. 


Acts xiii. 41. 

Ideve 0f xuTeQpovnras,® xat Souperare, nos 
apaverdyre* OTs Epyov EYw EpyaCOUus EV THIS Huse 
Puig umwy, epyov w8ou uy MITTEVTYTE, EnV THES sxduye 
yates usb, 

Behold, ye despisers, and wonder and perish ; 
for I work a work in your days, a work which you 
shall in no wise believe, though a man declare it 
unto you. 


Acts xiii. 47. 
TeSeince oe ets Qws edvwyv, TOU Elvml OE SIG TwTY- 
play bws sryarou tTys yHs.4 


I have set thee to be a light of the Gentiles, that 
thou shouldest be for salvation unto the ends of 
the earth. 


Acts xv. 16,17. 

Mere taure covmrrpsw, xu avorxodomyow THy 
oxyvyv Qabid tyv DEAT WOXVIAY, KUL TH KYTETK EU 
Eve UTS avoIKodOMYTwW, Kat avOpbuow auTHY* 
“Omws av exCytyrwosy Of XxTeROLTOL Tw avo pwaray 
tov Kuptov, xu mavTs Tx eOvy €®” UG ELKEMAYT XE 
TO Ovoun mB EM’ aUTES, Asyes Kupsos 6 worwy TuvTAE 
aaovTe,& 

After this 1 will return and build again the 
tabernacle of David, which is fallen down ; and ! 
will build up again the ruins thereof, and I will set 
it up: that the residue of men might seek after 
the Lord, and all the Gentiles upon whom m 
name is called, saith the Lord, who doeth all 
these things. 


Acts xxiii. 5. 
Apyovrs TOV Awou cov oux Epstg xaxwe, 
Thou shalt not speak evil of the ruler of thy 
people. 


Ss ae ee ee ae 


sense, though not literally, with the Hebrew. ‘Pusgayv, or ‘Peuouy, was the 


name of the same idol in Egypt, which was called }).) (cutun) in Syria, 
and represented the planet Saturn. See Hammond, Lud. de Dieu. Annot. 
Lowth on Amos v. 25. Spencer de Leg. Heb. |. iii. c. 3. Michaelis, Sup- 
plem. ad Lex. Heb. p. 1225. (Randolph, p. 34.) The apparent variance be- 
tween the prophet and Stephen is of no moment; as the prophecy was 
fulfilled by Salmaneser, king of Assyria, carrying the people of Israel both 
beyond Damascus and Babylon, into the cities of the Medes. See 2 Kings 
xvii. 6. (Dr. Randolph.) 
1 The quotation is here made from the Septuagint with no material varia- 
tion; the pronouns #vrov and «rou (him and his) are added by the sacred 
historian ; the latter twice. The variation from the present Hebrew text 
is greater, but not so great as to effect the general import of the passage. 
(Scott, Randolph.) This quotation agrees exactly with the Alexandrine MS. 
of the Septuagint. Some MSS. of the Acts follow the Alexandrian, and 
some the Vatican MS. 2 


2 Some MSS. addxaseribashars after sure opovytes, as inthe Septuagint. 

3 ‘O is the reading of nineteen MSS., five of which are of the greatest 
antiquity. 

4 This quotation is the reading of the Alexandrine copy of the Septua- 
gint, and is a literal rendering of the Hebrew, merely omitting the pronoun 
my Pils 2 instead of my salvation. The Vatican MS. Giffers very 
much. 

5 This quotation, in general, seems to be taken from the Septuagint, bur 
with several verbal variations. The passage, however, varies more mate- 
rially from the Hebrew, especially in the clause, That the residue of men 
may seek after the Lord; which, in the authorized English version from 
the Hebrew, is rendered, That they may possess the remnant of Edom. 


The Septuagint translators evidently read W719 (yipRosHu), not 1" 


(vmmosHv) and OA (apa) not DVN (Epom); and the quotation of it by the 
apostle or the evangelical historian, according to that reading, gives great 
sanction to it. (Scott.) 


Sxret. I. § 1] 


70 Hab. ii. 4. 


: 2 AM NDNI prs 
The just shall dive by his faith. 

ae Isa. li. 5. 

2 peop wow oYAT>D SDN) 

My name continually every day is blasphemed. 


72. Psal. li. 6. (4. of English version.) 
3 JO_wA ADIN ABI prwsn yyn> 
That thou mightest be justified when thou 
speakest, and be clear when thou judgest. 


73. Gen. xv. 6, 
3 APIS 19 AWN AID yONAD 


And he believed in the Lorp, and he counted 
‘t to him for righteousness. 


74. Pgal. xiv. 1—3. 

DINWI~Dy |YPwWA DYDWD MAY ¢ aW-ALY PN 

90 920 sonbdscns was Sown wn mynd 
FINN DA YN aW-Awy pe NdN2 IGN 


There is none that doeth good. The Lorp 
looked down from heaven upon the children of 
men; to see if there were any that did under- 
stand and seek God. They are all gone aside; 
they are all together become filthy : there is none 
that doeth good, no, not one, 


75. Psal. v. 10. (9. of English version.) 
ppryony ow ora nynp-ap 
‘ 


‘Their throat is an open sepulchre, they flatter 
with their tongue. 


76, Psal. cxl. 4. (3. of English version.) 


YW NSY NAN away non 
Adders’ poison zs under their lips. 


77. Pgal. x. 7. 


morn) NOD wD NON 
His mouth is full of cursing and deceit. 


78. Isa. lix. 7, 8. 
w—p) DF Jw? yin wy yD DAVIN 
saya xD ody Js 2 omopDpa 73w) 
Their feet run to evil, and they make haste to 
shed innocent blood —— Wasting and destruction 


areintheir paths. The way of peace they know 
not. 


79. . Psal. xxxvi. 2. (1. of English version.) 
pay 3309 odN apm yee 


There is no fear of God before his eyes. 


80. 


R Psal. xxxii. J, 2. 
ND DIN7IWN 


S ANON NDI PWS~1wWI NWR 
py 1% may awn 
Blessed is he whose transgression zs forgiven, 
whose sin is covered. 
Blessed is the man unto whom the Lord im- 
puteth not iniquity. 
81. Gen. xvii. 5. 
¢ PMN} OY pA-- AN 
A father of many nations have I made thee. 
2. Gen. xv. 5. 
sqyU mA AD 
So shallthy seed be. 


83 Psal. xliv. 22. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 


‘Hab. ii. 4. 


O Fs Sixmios ex werrews mov Cyoer at. 


But the just shall live by faith in me. 


af! Isa. lii. 5. 
Al uuxs Sia wuvros To ovome mou BAaronmerras 
EV TOKs EbvEers, 
On your account my name is continually re- 
viled among the nations. 


Psal. li. 4. 
“Oxws av Simatwhyg sv TOIs AOQOLS Tou, xws 
VIXNONS EV TH KpivEeTIas TE, 
So that thou mayest he justified in thy sayings, 
and overcome when thou art judged. 


Gen xv. 6. 
Kas smiorevoey ASpau Tw Osw, us sKoyiory KUTw 
bbc Sixusoruvyy, 
And Abram believed God, and it was counted 
him tor righteousness. 


Psal. xiv. 1—3. 

Ovux ETTs Wotwy KpyoroTHTH, ou% erty fws évog, 
Kupios ex rou ovpuvou dsexuev exe tous vioug Twy 
avOpwmarwy, TOV Wdeiy Eb SOT TUVIwY, ¥ exCyrwy Tov 
Osov, Ilavres ekexrsvay, Hum nxpermOyruy’ oux sore 
TObWY HPHTTOTYT A, OUX ETTEY Ews §yos. 

There is none who doeth good: no, not one. 
The Lord looked down from heaven on the chil- 
dren of men, to see if any had understanding, or 
were seeking God. They had all gone aside, they 
were altogether becomevile. There isnone who 
doeth good, no, not one. 


Psal. v. 9. 
Tapos avewymsvos 6 Awpuyg wutTwy” Tals yAwTe 
Taig wuTwY sd0ALOUTaY, 
Their throat zs an open sepulchre ; with their 
tongue they have practised deceit. 


Psal. exxxix. 3. (cxl.3. of English Bible.) 


log wrmidwy vo TH YErry wvuTov, 
The poison ofasps zs under their lips. 


_ > Psal. ix.7. [2d series of verses.] 
Ov wpas TO TTOMM WUTOU YEMEL KH MEX PhO, 


His mouth is full of cursing and bitterness. 


Isa. lix. 7, 8. 

Of Se wodes wuTwy ews TOVHptaY TPEX OUT, THRs- 
YOR EXYESH UimMe—DuvrT piu Kos Tarasmrupie ev 
Tubs 65065 wuTwy. Kes odov sspyvys ovx orducrs, 

Their feet run to evil, they are swift to shed 
blood.—Destruction and misery are in their 
ways, and the way of peace they do not know. 


Psal, xxxv, 1. (xxxvi. 1. of English Bible.) 
Ovx sors Gobog Osov awmsvavTs Twv C>PerAmwy 
wuTou, 


There is no fear of God before hia eyes. 


Psal. xxxii. 1,2. 

Maxxptos dy apedyray HE vom bees, KOs Sy erenme 
Avobyouv ai amaprsas, Maxapog avnp w ov My 
Aoysontas Kupiog amaupriayv, 

Happy. are they, whose iniquities are forgiven, 
and whose sins are covered. Happy is the man, 
to whom (to whose account) the Lord will not 
impute (or charge) sin. 


Gen. xvii. 5. 
Tlursps 2oAAwy sdvwy rede oe, 


I have made thee the father of many nations. 


. Gen. xv. 5. 
Outws torus TOOTEPUY Tov, 


So shall thy seed be. 


Psal. xliv. 22. 


“Ors Evene cov Suvarovmebu Amv THy HuEpuY’ 


Rom. i. 17. 
“Ode Sixmsos s% weorenct Cyoeras, 


The just shall live by faith. 


Rom. ii. 24. 
To yup ovoyee Tou Oeou ds’ umws BAnogyueiran ay 
tots EGvers.& 
For the name of God is blasphemed among tha 
Gentiles through you. 


Rom. iii. 4. 
“Oxws wv Sixetwhyg ev ToIg Aoyoss Gov, xaxe 
vixnoys sv Teo xpiverGus oe,3 
That thou mightest be justified in thy sayings, 
and mightest overcome when thou art judged. 


Rom. iv. 3, 
Exiorevos Ss Abpaum Tw Oew, nub sdoyiody cutee 
£tg Séxasocruvyy, 
And Abraham believed God, and it was counted 
to him for righteousness. 


Rom. iii. 10—12. 

Ovux errs Sixncesos, ovde cis, Ovx exrsy 6 cvvewy’ 
oux sxrsv 6 exCytwv Tov Osov, Tavres ELEXAIVOV, 
Spot nXperwmbyroy” OUX ETTS TObWY KPYTTOTHT A, OUX 
EOTbY EwS EvOG.4 


There is not one righteous ; no, not one : there 
is none that understandeth, there is none that 
seeketh after God. They are all gone out of the 
way ; they are altogether become unprofitable ; 
there is none that doeth good; no, not one. 


Rom. iii. 13. 
Tepes avewpmevos 6 Anpuyk wuTwy Tag yAwoe 
THig wuTwY EdOALOUTAY,S 
Their throat is an open sepulchre; with their 
tongues they have used deceit. 


_ Rom. iii. 13. 
log womwsdwy uo Tu KEbry wuTwy,S 
The poison of asps (a venomous species of ser- 
pent) zs under their lips. 


Rom. iii. 14.5 
‘Qu ro oromm apas nus Wikxpias vse 


Whose mouth is full of cursing and bitterness. 


Rom. iii. 15—17. 

OfFeis of wodes auTwy exyens aluc, Duvtpieme 
Kab Tahatmwpin ev Tubs odors wuTwy Kas dow 
Ebpyyns OUux Eyvoray.6 

Their feet are swift to shed blood. Destruction 
and misery are in their ways; and the way of 
peace they have not known. 


Rom. iii. 18. 
Ovux eots poo Osov umsvavTs Twy OOFuAMaY 
MuTwv, 
There is no fear of God before their eyes. 


Rom. iv. 7, 8. 

Maxepios Sv a@ednocy wi avomsoaty ras dy emrexee 
AvOdnouv of a&ucrprses Meenupsos avnp w ov MN 
Aoysontas Kupsocg wmupreay. 

Blessed are they, whose sins are forgiven, and 
whose iniquities are covered. 

Blessed zs the man to whom the Lord will not 
impute sin. 


Rom. iv. 17. 
Tluteps worrwy ebywy Tederxa we, 


A father of many nations have I made thee. 


Rom. iv. 18. 
Ovurws srrus TO OTEpLM TOV, 


So shall thy seed be. 


Rom. viii. 36. 
‘Ors Evexe cov Savaroumeie brAnv Ty Hacepav” 


ANI RSD WIWT? DYARW~dD wan P2799 


For thy sake we are killed all the day long ; 
we are counted as sheep for the slaughter. 


1 The Codex Ephremi (or Regius) has “0v after z1otews, as in the Sep- 
tuagint; which reading was in the MS. consulted by the author of the Phi- 
loxenian or later Syriac version, and also by Eusebius and Jerome. 

2 in this quotation from the Septuagint, tov ©s0v (of God), is substituted 
for “ov (my); and the words ¢v to1s edvers (among the nutions), are added 
to the Hebrew in the Septuagint. (Scott, Randolph.) 

3 This is taken from the Septuagint, which agrees with the Hebrew. 


The Greek translators render 51M (rizkeu) thou mayest be clear or pure 
_. by vexnons, thou mayest overcome ; for ‘to be clear in judgment,” or to be 
acquitted, is ‘‘to overcome.” (Randolph, Scott.) 

4 The former part of this quotation is an abridgment of the Septuagint, 
but agreeing in meaning with the Hebrew. It is rather an abridgment. 
The latter part is exactly from the Septuagint. The Hebrew word ren- 
dered in our version they are become filthy, and which signifies to be loath- 
some or putrid, is in the Septuagint rendered nxpermsnouy, they are become 
unprofitable. This the apostle retains. It is not so forcible as the He- 


EAopiTOnmev ds mpobura ToOuyHS, 
For, for thy sake we are killed all the day long, 
and accounted as sheep for the slaughter. 





eAopicbymev ds mpobarucomyys, 
For thy sake we are killed all the day long, 
We are accounted as sheep for the slaughter. 


brew, but is sufficient for his argument; and it cannot be supposed that 
many of the Christians at Rome had any other Scriptures except the Sep- 
tuagint. (Scott.) a ; : ae 

’ These verses (in Rom. iii. 1817.) are interpolated in Psalm xiii. be- 
tween verses 3. and 4. of the modern printed editions of the Vatican Sep- 
tuagint; but they are only in the margin of the Vatican Manuscript.— 
“ Vaticanus in hec verba, que sunt ad marginem et non in textu conscripta, 
hee notat: Ovdemou xewras ray Varmwy? wobev de § AworroAos stAnOsy mU- 
sous Cyryteov.”? (Montfaucon, Origenis Hexapla, tom. i. p. 492.) These 
verses are mot in the Alexandrine MS. of the Septuagint. They are, how- 
ever, found in the Latin Vulgate translation of Psalm xitl., either interpo- 
lated, or copied from some interpolated MS. of the Septuagint. j 

¢ This quotation agrees with the Septuegint, which also agrees with the 


Hebrew, excepting that the Greek translators have rendered MDD 
(miRMuTH), deceit, 7 zxpias, bitterness. Dr. Randolph and Mr. Scott con 


jecture that they read NY (meraRorH). 


302 


eo. Gen xxi, 12. 
2 yor qd Napy pnyra 99 
For, in Isaac, shall thy seed be called. 


85 


: Gen. xviii. 10. 
san) 73 an 


Fn myo pos saws aw 
qnwN 
I will certainly return to thee according to the 
time of life; and lo, Sarah thy wife shall have a 
son. 


Gen. xxv. 23. 
sys Fay) 3 
The elder shall serve the younger. 


86. 


87, Mal. i. 2,3. 
SONNIW WYNN 2 IPPTNN JAAN 


floved Jacob, andI hated Esau. 


88. Exod. xxxiii. 19. 
J OMNAN WANTS NDNA FAS WN NX 33M 
I will be gracious to whom I will be gracious, 


and I will show mercy on whom I will show 
mercy. 


89. Exod. ix. 16. 
qnNon ays pnisya nxt Maya mds) 
3 pann-o33 Dw BD qyDo) *nI-Ns 
For this cause have I raised thee up, for to 


show in thee my power, and that my name may 
be declared throughout all the earth. 


Hos. ii. 23. (Heb. 25.) 
snp’) ANN NO-NN son 
ans 


I will have mercy upon her that had not ob- 
tained mercy, and I will say to them which were 
not my people, Thou art my people. 


‘Dy spy-nb9 


91. Hos. ii. 1. Gi. 10. of English Version.) 
TONS ony-N> cond TDNSe—AwS Opn. am 
29-58 933 Ono TDN) 
And it shall come to pass, that in the place 
where it was said unto them, ye are not my 


people, there it snall be said unto them, ye are the 
sons of the living God. 


92. Isa. x. 22, 23. 

aw aNw on dyna Sxiws 4py ma—ON 95 

msn nbd 9D tapsys AoW prin wd 13 
SpANn 729 3qpa Awy MNay mA IN 


For though thy people Israel be as the sand of 
the sea, yet aremnant of them shall return: the 
consumption decreed shall overflow with right- 
eousness. For the Lorp Gop of Hosts shall make 
a consumption, even determined in the midst of 
all the land. 


93. Tsa. i. 9. 
DDD Hyd. Aw 1329 AYN MiNay AIA 9914 
fp mpd 1999 
Except the Lorp of Hosts had left us a very 


small remnant, we should have been as Sodom, 
and we shouid have been like unto Gomorrah. 


94. Isa. viii. 14. 
Ssqwy oma 23w Swoop asd) 722 7387) 
He shallbe...... for a stone of stumbling, and 


a rock of offence to both the houses of Israel. 


95. Isa. xxviii. 16. 
01D NAP NID YI YAN PAS BWwS9 4D9 9394 


t won) NY ONDA DID 





TABLES OF QUOTATIONS FROM 


Gen. xxi. 12. 
“Ors sv lrwaun xAnOnreT aes TOL OEP, 


For in Isaac shall thy seed be called. 


Gen. xviii. 10. 
Emuvartpeqay new MP0s TE AUTH TOV XwIPOY TOU 
TOY Ebs wpes, Kot EEEE viov Lappe 4 yuvy wou, 


I will return to thee about this time twelve- 
month ; and Sarah, thy wife, shall have a son. 


Gen. xxv. 23. 
Kat § wesCov dovrsures Tw eAaororove, 


And the elder shall serve the younger. 


Mal. i. 2,3. 


Kut yyanryou Tov Iaxw6, roy xub Hoay susoyos, 


Yet I loved Jacob, and hated Esau. 


Exod. xxxiii. 19. 4 
Kat sasyow Ov ov EAEW, Hb OFKTEMPYTW OV HY 
OX TES DW, 
I will have mercy on whom I please to have 
mercy ; and I will have compassion on whomso- 
ever I compassionate. 


Exod. ix. 16. 

Kos Evexev Tourov deetnpyens, iva evderZwmas ev 
Tob TyY bo Huy mov, KH bmrws dbuyyshy TO OVOMm 
fou Ey Daoy THY. 

But thou hast been preserved for this purpose, 
that by thee I might display my power, and that 
my name may be celebrated throughout all the 
earth. 


Hos. ii. 23. 
Kas ayamryow THy ux HY aTHMEVHY, XH Epw TH OV 
Auw mov, Amog mov st ov, 


And I will love her who was not beloved; and 
to them who were not my people, I will say, Thou 
art my people. 


Hos. i. 10. 
Kaui eotas, ev TH TOmw, ov eppydy wuTors, Ov Awos 
Mou Umets, KAnIHTOVT EL Hot BUTOS viot Ocov Cwvros, 


But it shall come to pass that, in the place 
where it was said, “‘ Ye are not my people,”’ they 
shall be called children of the living God. 


Isa. x. 22, 23. 

Kai eav yevyros G Ano IrpuyA So h wmmos THS 
Sukuroys, TOxeToAELL UE BUTOV TMsyTET EL, AO- 
you TUYTEAwWY KOE TUYTEMY OV &v Sixasoouvy” ért 
oyov CUVTETUYMEVOY Kupsos DWoryres EV TH ObK0U- 
wevy Ody. 

Though the people of Israel be as the sand of 
the sea, a remnant of them shall be saved. Heis 
closing an account, and making a deduction with 
saving goodness. Because with the whole land 
the Lord will make a reckoning from which a 
deduction hath been made. 


Isa. i. 9. 

Kot 56 uy Kuptos DaCawd eyxuredimev nity omsp- 
fut, Sg Dodomn wv eyevnOnmev, nes ws Topoppa cv 
Hpmowmdyucy, 

Had not the Lord of Hosts left us a seed, we 
should have been as Sodom, and made like Go- 
morrah. 


Isa. viii. 14. 
Kas 0vy% ds Asdou wmporxoumats TuvavTEerers, 
Oude do wETpag mTWuaTS, 


And ye shall not run against a stumbling stone, 
nor as under a falling rock. 


Isa. xxviii. 16. 
Sou, eyo embarrw 1s rH Semerew Bivov Asdov 
MOAUTEAY, EXAELTOV, HK POY WVLALOY, EVTE MOY, EbG TH 
Semeria wutTys, xet 6 rioTEvwy Ov MH KaTmLOKuVoY, 


[Pant L. CHar, V 


Rom. ix. 7. 
AAA’ ev Toman xAndnoeras TOK Tze pam, 


But, in Isaac shall thy seed be called, 


Rom. ix. 9. 
Kero rov KMLpOV TOUTOV EAEVTOMEE, KOE ETTHL TH 
Seppe viog.t 


At this time will I come, and Sara shall have a 
son. 


Rom. ix. 12. 
“O perlwv Sovrsvres Tw eAnTToVvE, 


The elder shall serve the younger. 


Rom. ix. 13. 
Tov Iaxa6 NY LMYTH, TOV os Hoav smsoynre, 


Jacob have I loved, but Esau have I hated. 


Rom. ix. 15. 


EAsyow 6v cv EAs, Kub OLMTELPHOW OY mY O1ATELpHD 


I will have mercy on whom I will have mercy, 
and I will have compassion on whom I will have 
compassion. 


Rom. ix. 17. 

Eig wuro Touro ekyyerpu oe, drws evderSupnt ev 
cor THY Suvapsy [20V, Kerk brug Simpy yEArn TO OVOME 
OU EY DWAoH TH YN. 

For this same purpose have I raised thee up, 
that I might show my power in thee, and that my 
name might be declared throughout all the earth. 


4 
- Rom, rx. 25. 


Kadreow Tov ov Auov MOV, Awov MOU" Kab THY OUR 
HY HAMMEVYVY, HY UAHMEVYV. 


I will call them my people which were not m 
people ; and her beloved which was not beloved. 


Rom. ix. 26. 
Kus soras, ev T@ TOTw Ov E fuiy wvrots, Ov Aaoy 
HOU vmEtS, Exes xAYIHTOVT HS VIOL O£oU Cwvros. 


And it shall come to pass, that in the place 
where it was said unto them, Ye are not my 
people: there shall they be called the children 
of the living God. 


Rom. ix. 27, 28. 

Euv 4 6 apiSpog twv viwv, Iopana So h wmmes THs 
SanUr rns, TO KUT CAEL MCE cTwdyoeras’ Aoyovyap 
CvvTsAwy xob CuvTenvay ev Stxasocuvy” Ts AOYOY 
cuvtermmpsvov moses Kupsoc ext THs Yn5.2 


Though the number of the children of Israel 
be as the sand of the sea, a remnant shall be 
saved: for he will finish the work, and cut it short 
in righteousness: because a short work will the 
Lord make upon the earth. 


Rom. ix. 29. 

Es py Kupsos Sabawd eynxarsrimev tuty omepuce, 
is Dodous av eysuynGymev, xe dco Domoppa av dmorm- 
Onuev. 

Except the Lord of Sabaoth had left us a seed, 
we had been as Sodoma, and been made like unto 
Gomorrah. 


Rom. ix. 33. 

ISov, Te6yues ev Diwy Asbov wpornomunroe, nas 
WETpav TkaVOWAOU® Xab was 6 WITTEVWY ET’ AUTw Ov 
nat arryvvonoer as. 

Behold I lay in Sion a stumbling stone, and rock 
of offence ; and whosoever believeth on him shall 
not be ashamed. 

See also Rom. x. 11., and | Pet. ii. 6, 7. 





1 St. Paul here seems to have made use of some other translation, differ- 
ent from any we now have; it agrees in sense both with the Septuagint 
andthe Hebrew. The most remarkable difference from the Hebrew is 


that 7°97 My5 is rendered «#te rov xaipov rourov, They seem to have 


read it 11, as the same thing is expressed Gen. xvii. 21. The Samaritan 
agrees with the Hebrew. The Vulgate, Syriac, and Arabic versions agree 
with the Septuagint. However, the sense of the prophecy, both ways, is 
much the same, that Sarah should have a son at the time of life, or at the 
return of time next year. (Dr. Randolph on the Quotations, p. 36.) 

2 This quotation agrees nearly with the Septuagint, and still more nearly 
with the Arabic. They differ in several particulars from the Hebrew, but 
the general sense is the same. The prophet foretells a great destruction 
af the children of Israel, but not a total one ; a remnant should return and 
be saved; the apostle very aptly applies this to the times of the Gospel, 
when some few of the Jews believed, and were saved, anda signal destruc. 


here in Isaiah are the same as we find in Dan. ix. where the destruction 
of Jerusalem is foretold. See this prophecy and the application of it well 
explained by Bishop Newton, Dissertations on the Prophecies, vol. ii. p. 56. 
(Dr. Randolph on the Quotations, p. 36.) 3 

3 The quotation in Rom. ix. 33. is taken from two places in the prophecy 
of Isaiah. St. Paul, in order to prove that the Jews in general should be 
cast off, and only those among them who believed should be saved, refers 
to two passages in the prophet Isaiah, of which he quotes such parts as 
were sufficient to prove his point. The first citation agrees with the He- 
brew. The Septuagint differs widely. The other citation agrees nearly 
with the Septuagint; it differs from the Hebrew only in reading with the 
Septuagint xerxtoxovSyoerat, shall be ashamed, which is also the reading 


of the Arabic version. They seem to have read in the original 93" (vaprsy) 


instead of YT (vacuisH). (Dr. Randolph on Quotations, p. 36.) The quo- 
tation in Rom. x. 13. agrees with the latter clause of Isa. xxviii. 16. with the 


tion came upon the rest. It is worthy of observation, that the expressions | whole of which also agrees the quotation in | Pet. ii. 6, 


Serer. I. § 1] 


Behold I lay in Zion for a foundation a stone, a 
tried stone, a precious corner-stone, asure foun- 
dation: he that believeth shall not make haste. 
(Be confounded, Bp. Lowth.) 


96. Lev. xviii. 5. 


O72 9) DINA ONS AYys wR 
_ Judgments ...... which if a man do, he shali 
live in them. 


97. Deut. xxx. 12—14, 
ADOwA WorAoyy 9m ADRS Nin orDwa NS 
DY? Tayo-Nd) smawyI ANS yDw 195 anp) 
%29 AND Dv ay~-bN 1329 rays oD ADRS NDA 
SSD 1357 pox IVP FAIwWyI ANS Wyow 
synwy? Jaao31 qyp3 
» It is not in heaven, that thou shouldest sa 
Who shall go up for us to heaven, and brieg ie 
anto us, that we may hear it and do it? Neither 
#3 it beyond the sea, that thou shouldest say, Who 
shall go over the sea for us, that we may hear it 


and do it? But the word is very nigh unto thee, 
in thy mouth and in thy heart. 


98 


. Isa. lii. 7. 
Dow yDwD ~wWaD 


239 onan Sy vNs-AD 

4 2 31 Awan 
How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet 

of him that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth 

peace ; that bringeth good tidings of good! 

99, Psal. xix. 5. (4. of English Version.) 

O9D S3N AYP) DIP NYY prNA-b93 

Their line (more correctly, sound) is gone out 


through all the earth, and their words to the end 
of the world. 


100. Deut. xxxii. 21, 
DD*YIN 933 1993 OY-NOI ONUPN Ny 
1 will move them to jealousy with those which 


are not a people ; I will provoke them to anger by 
a foolish nation. 


101. Isa. Ixv. 1, 2. 


—— 92093 89D *nNsD ORY 9155 NW>N] 
3710 Dy-ON own ~$9 s4) one D 


Tam sought of them that asked not for me; I 
am found of them them that sought me not. —— 
(have spread out my handsall the day long unto 
a rebellious people. 


102. 1 Kings xix. 14. 
37N3 IF NINN DAN nNaI-nN 
ANN? wpI-N’ wpr) 739 wR AMIN) 


The children ofIsrael have...... thrown down 
thine altars, and slain thy prophets with the 
sword: and I even I only am left: and they seek 
my life to take it away. 


103. 1 Kings xix. 18. 
a7an-93 obs nyaw Oxwsa onsNwm 
SyaS ayo xd awe 
T have left me seven thousand in Israel, and all 
the knees which have not bowed unto Baal, and 
every mouth which hath not kissed him. 


104. Isa. xxix. 10. (and'see Isa. vi. 9. Ezek. xii. 2.) 
dsp psn ay im oy yp 
DD »y-NN 
The Lord hath poured ont upon you the spirit 
ofdeep sleep, and hath closed your eyes. 


105. Psal. lxix. 23, 24, (22, 23. of English version.) 
wp? ororow1 mad omvpd onbdw-ray 
SIYOA VON OMNND) MND Sayy AWN 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 


Behold, I lay for the foundation of Sion a stone 
ofinestimable worth—a chosen precious corner- 
stone for the foundations of it and he who be- 
lieveth shall not be ashamed. 


“ Lev. xviii. 5. 
A rosyores wore wvipwaros, CyoeTus sv wurois, 


Which, if a man do, he shall live thereby. 


" Deut. xxx. 12—14. 

Oux ev tw ovpuve avw errs, Aeyov, Tig wvasnos- 
ToL Huby Ebg TOV Ovpavov, xas AnVeTas Huay wUTHY 5 
KOE ALOUTMYTES LUT yV TOLHTO MEY 5 Ovds TEpmy TKS 
Muhuroys sors, Asywv, Tis Dsemepaorss yusy eg To 
Repay THG Sururoys, rus Axo Huey auTHY, ems 
BHOUTTHY HUY WOLHTH KUTHY, Kes TOKTOMEY 3 Eyyus 
Tou errs TO Pym THOSpe sv Tw TTOMwTS TOU, nub Ev 
TH aapdie Tou, Keb EV THES Kipre TOU WOsgey “UTO, 

It is not in heaven above, that thou shouldest 
say, Who will ascend for us into heaven, and 
bring it to us, that we may hear and do it? Noris 
it beyond the sea, that thou shouldest say, Who 
will cross the sea for us, and bring it to us, and 
let us hear it, and we will do it? The word is 
very near thee, in thy mouth and in thy heart 
and in thy hand. 


Isa. lii. 7. 
“Qg Spe sae rwv opewy, bo modes Every ent Comevou 
ROY ELpHyns, So EUxYyEALCOMSVOS ay oro. 


Like beauty on the mountains,—like the feet of 
one proclaiming peace, like one proclaiming glad 
tidings. 


Psal. xix. 4. 
Eis wrucuy thy yyy exnrGev 6 Gdoyyos SUT OY, Xess 
EbS TH TEPLTH Tyg ObmOUMEVS THX pumure “UTwY, 
To every land their sound is gone forth, and 
their doctrines to the limits of the world. 


Deut. xxxii. 21. 
Kiyw mupulyrwow wutous ex’ ov eves, errs sOves 
eoUVET ED) Tepopy bw amuUTOUS, 
I will provoke them by what is not a nation. 
By a foolish nation will I vex them. 


Isa. lxv. 1, 2. 

Exnoavns eyevniny TOLS SME My ETEpWTWTIY, eupecny 
TOMS EME MK Cat oveiv—Egerstacs THUS Ketpug mov 
OAnY THY HMEPSY pos Anov umELGoUVTM Kab GVTEAEH 

OvTd, 

I became manifest to them who inquired not for 
me; I was found by them who sought me not. 
—— I stretched out my hands all the day long to 
a disobedient and gainsaying people. 


1 Kings xix. 14, 

Tx Surtaerypie cov aaberrav, Kos TOUS mpobyras 
TOU LTEXTELV AY EV POomouby KUL UTCAEASI Mes Eyw 
Kovwraros, xus Cyrovos tyv Wuxnv pou AwGesy 
auUTHY, 

They have demolished thy altars, and slain thy 
prophets with the sword; and I only am left, and 
they seek my life to take it. 


1 Kings xix. 18. 
Kes narenrerves sv lrpand Extu KiAsadas wre 
Spwov, mavre yovare & 00% wxharay yovu Tw Bawa, 


And thou shalt leave in Israel seven thousand 
men, even all the knees which have not bowed 
to Baal. 


Isa. xxix. 10. (and see Isa. vi. 9. Ezek. xii. 2.) 
“Ors merotixey venus Kuptog avevmars xatayue 
Fews, Hub KaMMUTES TOUS OOPMAMOUS aUTwY, 


For the Lord hath drenched you with the spirit 
of stupefaction, and will close up the eyes of 
them. 


Psal. xix. 22, 23. 

TevySytw % tpxmela autwy evwrioy auTay £56 
Wayrde, wus £66 ayTUmOSOTIV, Kos ELC oOKwVdeAOY® 
LrotigSytwowy of oPFHApmos avtwy Tov uy PAEmwesy, 
Kas TOV VWTOY auUTwY Die mavTOS TUYKumYOY, 
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Rom. x. 5. 
"O motnous wure wybpwm2os Cureres sv euros, 


The man which doeth those things shall live by 
them. 


Rom. x. 6—8. 

My eizys ev ry xupdie cove Tis aveSyorer xs yr 
Tov oupuvov; (rour’ ears, Xpiorov xaruyeryary) H, 
Tis KOT HCYOET HS BIg THY ebYTOOY j (rour’ core Xpio- 
TOV EX VEKpwY avy curyeELY) Eyyus 7ou To pyuw 
FTTIY, EY TH TTO MUTE TOU, Kas EY TH KEPIM TOU,L 





Say not in thine heart, Who shall ascend into 
heaven? (that is, to bring down Christ fron 
above). Or, who shall descend into the eep? 
(that is, to bring up Christ, again from the dead). 
+++.» The word isnigh thee, even inthy mouth 
and in thy heart. 


Rom. x. 15. 
“Qg Spesoe of rode twy ELLY YEALCOMEVY BipHUHY, 
Tov savy ysAtCousvwv Te wyuta, 


How beautiful are the feet of them that preach 
the Gospel of Peace, and bring glad tidings of 
good things! 


Rom. x. 18. 
Ess marny thy yyy egyrbev 6 Cboyyo¢ HUT OY, KEE 
EIS TH DWEepaTe THs O1mMoULEVHS THe preare auTwyD 
Their sound went into all the earth, and their 
words unto the ends of the world. 


Rom. x. 19. 
Eyw mapaliruoa wees ex” oux ebves, ore sOvac 
TVET HM Tapopylw Uumes. 
I will provoke pen to jealousy by them that are 
no people, and by a foolish nation will I anger 
you. 


Rom. x. 20, 21. 

Evpedyy TOS EME fey Cutourey, EM DGUYS EYEVO YY 
TOL EME MH ETEPWTWTS “Odny THY nmepev eLeres 
Tare Tas KEbous mov mpos Awov maresdouvTa Kas 
wT bAEVOUTE, 

I was found ofthem that sought me not; I was 
made manifest unto them that asked not after me. 
—— All day long I have stretched forth my hands 
unto a Gisabadicnt and gainsaying people. 





Rom. xi. 3. 
Kupis, tous xpogyras cov AMERT ELLY, Kees Toh 
Suowmorypia cov xurerxaryav’ neyo orerer@ouyy 
HOv0S, Xue CyToves Tyy Yuxyy muov,d 


Lord, they have killed thy prophets, and digged 
down thine altars; and I am left alone, and they 
seek my life. 


Rom. xi. 4. 4 , 
Katedsrov emuurw Emtaxiextrsous avo pusg, O1Tbe 
vES OUX exeuboy yovuTy Buwa, 


I have reserved to myself seven thousand men 
who have not bowed the knee to the image of 
Baal. 


Rom. xi. 8 
Edwxev wuross § Osos wveupn KUT HVUESWS, OOFHA= 
ous TO fey BAEmELY, Kab wre TOU MY HXOUELY.E 


God hath given them the spirit of slumber, eyes 
that they should not see, and ears that they should 
not hear. 


Rom. xi. 9, 10. 

Levy Suro H Tpeemelce MUTWY E6C may tDc, HOb Shg 
Supay, “ue 1g ouavduAov, xws e6¢ avtamodoms 
auTors, LxorieIytwrny of ooSxAmos wuTwy TOU. MH 
Basezesy, AGE TOV YWTOY BUTwWY Suc THYTOS TuyKu ee 


Woy, 


1 The apostle here, with some little alteration, accommodates what Moses 
says in the book of Deuteronomy to his present purpose: Moses there, 
speaking of the covenant made with the children of Israel, expresses the 
easiness of that covenant by proverbial phrases taken from the transac- 
tions of God with the children of Israel: Who (says he) shall goup for us 
tnto Heaven, &c. alluding to the delivery of the law from Heaven— Who 
shall go over the sea for us, §c. alluding to the passage of the Israelites 
over the Red Sea: St. Paul makes use of the like phrases, only altering 
the latter so as to allude to the descent of Christ into the grave: This is a 
most beautiful allusion ; and the latter art, in which the main stress of 
the argument lies, agrees both with the eptuagint and with the Hebrew, 
omitting only a word or two. (Dr. Randolph on the Quotations, p. 37.) _ 

2 This quotation agrees verbatim with the Septuagint; and it agrees with 


the Hebrew, excepting that instead of 0) (qum) a line or direction, both 
the apostle and the Septuagint translators seem to have read oo1p (QULeM, ) 
Orel 2 


oSoyyes, a sound: Which last is doubtless the true reading, as it agrees 
best with the context, and is supported by the Chaldee Paraphrase, the 
Syriac, Arabic, and Vulgate Latin versions, and by Jerome. Symmachus, 
in his Greek translation, renders the Hebrew by »x0s, sound. (Dr. Ran- 
dolph on the Quotations, p.37,) Prof. N. M. Berlin, Psalmi, exRecensione 
Textus Hebrei et Versionum Antiquarum, Latine Versi, p. 31. (Upsalie, 
1805.) ; 

3 This quotation oer in sense both with the Septuagint and the He- 
brew, but seems to be taken from a different translation. The words of 
the original are transposed, and somewhat abridged. (Dr. Randolph.) The 
MS, 30. of Griesbach’s notation (Regius 100.), after oxy mov, adds AwGssw 
wutyy, Which agrees with the Septuagint. j eS 

* The first part of this quotation agrees with the Hebrew, only altering 
the person, them for you. The latter part seers to refer to some other 
Scripture, either Isa. vi. 9. or Ezek. xii. 2., where the same thing is sain, 
(Dr. Randolph on the Quotations, p. 37.) 
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Let their tale become a snare before them: 
and that which should have been for their wel- 
fare, let it become a trap. Let their eyes be 
darkened that they see not; and make their loins 
continually to shake. 


106. Isa. lix. 20, 21. (and see Isa. xxvii. 9.) 
¢ aA ON} BPD po rawr N12 ps9 82) 
Ooms 9913 MNF YN 
And the Redeemer shall come to Sion, and unto 
them that turn from transgression, saith the 
Lorp. As for me, this is my covenant with them, 
saith the Lorn. 


Deut. xxxii. 35. 
nowy ops 19 
To me belongeth vengeance and recompense. 


107. 


108. Prov. xxv. 21, 22. 
yp! NOON) OM? WDNA INI IyT"ON 
ywRa-oy ANN ANN D*9Ma 1D 3 DD 
If thine enemy be hungry, give him bread to 
eat ; and if he be thirsty, give him water to drink : 
For thou shalt heap coals of fire upon his head. 


109. Isa. xlv. 23. 
sywy xd) TD TPIS HD Nyy Iya? 93 
2 pwo-d> yawn 33-99 yon 9-99 


Ihave sworn by myself; the word is gone out 
of my mouth in righteousness, and shall not 
return, that unto me every knee shall bow, every 
tongue shall swear. 


110. Psal. lxix. 10. (9. of English version.) 
soy 19D) qopTIN MPA 


The reproaches of them that reproached thee, 
are fallen on me. 


111. Psal. xviii. 50. (49. of English version.) 
3 mors Jowd) mm) O23 NN 1379 


Therefore will] give thanks unto thee, O Lord, 
among the heathen, and sing praises unto thy 
name. 


112. Deut. xxxii. 42. (43. of English version.) 


yoy OWI 
Rejoice, O ye nations, with his people. 


113. Psal. exvii. 1. 
¢ pypNAWSD ymINAw 02799 MA-NN 159A 


Praise the Lord all ye nations: praise him all 
ye people. 


114. Isa. xi. 10. 
D> “py AWS ows wow min oy. A 
wa on YN oY 
And in that day there shall be a root of Jesse, 


which shall be for an ensign of the people ; to it 
shall the Gentiles seek. 


1J5. Isa. lii. 15. 
wownd wr INT ond aBD-NS AWN sd 


PPP hala} 

That, which had not been told them, shall they 

see, and that which they had not heard, shall 
they consider. 


6. Isa. xxix. 14, 


sANNDN 9332 0293) YIN NIN AIAN) 


The wisdom of their wise men shall perish, and 


te understanding of their prudent men shall be 


17. Isa. lxiv. 3. (4. of English version.) 
ANNTR? PY wk NO yow-xd coodryoy 
219-nanDd Awyy qnoy DMdN 


1 This quotation is taken from the S 
le reads £« instead of évexey, 
he used had it so, or possibly t 
By transcribers: the word vy 

ebrew, and answers better 
the apostle adds étayv woer 
away their sins. This may possibly be 
read in the Septuagint <a: rouro seriy 
G&puprexy cvtrov—and this is tohim a sr 
away his sin. It is not easy to disco 
read the Hebrew. 


Hebrew. Instead of Ker’ suxvrov opvuw, 


of the Septuagint, which translates YAWN b 
The Vatican translates it more literally, 


eptuagint, except only that the apos- 
Perhaps the copy of the Septuagint which 
he text of the apostle may have been altered 
sev ( for the sake of ) comes nearer to the 
the apostle’s purpose. And again, at the end 
wma Tes BmerTias avtwv—ehen I shall take 
taken from Isa. xxvii. 9., where we 
7 svhOy te “UTOV OTUY AOEAWUAE THY 
ubject of thanksgiving, when Itake 
ver how the Septuagint translators 

3 This does not exactly agree either with the 

By m 

id us an equivalent expression often sed in thes se ero 

live. The rest of the citation agrees exactly with 


Y eLouoroynceras, shall confess. 
—HEIT HI, shall swear; but both 


TABLES OF QUOTATIONS FROM 


Let their table before them become a snare, 
and a recompense, and a stumbling-block. Let 
their eyes be darkened that they may not see, 
and bow down their back continually. 


Isa. lix. 20, 21. (and see Isa. XxXvii. 9.) 
“Hees evexev iwv 6 
aoebsrng 70 Taxw6, 
SLeTyen. ; 
For the sake of Sion, the Deliverer will come, 
and turn away ungodliness from Jacob. And this 


shall be my covenant’ with them. 


fuopsvos, xs umorrpevss 


Kus wory autos i map’ séov 


Deut. xxxii. 35. 2 
Ev qmepy sc dennoews avTamoowrTw, 


In the day of vengeance I will requite. 


Prov. xxv. 21, 22. 

Exy eive, Sexbpos cov, pomile wuTov" eay Sia, 
moTils wutToy' Touro yup 7obwy avipuxas Wvpos 
TwPEVTELS Es THY HEOMAYY KUTOV, ’ ; 

If thine enemy hunger, feed him ; if he be 
thirsty, give him drink; for by doing thus, thou 
wilt heap coals of fire upon his head. 


Isa. Xlv. 23. | 

Kar” suavrov ouvuw, &b hy sEshevoeTas £x TOU 
TTOMATOS OU Sexe soruyy, Of AOVOb MOU OUK umroT= 
TPLONTOVT Ms” ors e/40b naeVer mav youu, HAE OMEITHSE 
TArk yruoooe Tov Ozov, 

By myself I swear (righteousness shall proceed 
from my mouth; my words shall not be re- 
versed), that to me every knee shall bow, and 
every tongue shall swear with respect to God. 


Psal. Ixix. 9. 5 
Of ovesdiomorrwy overdsCovrwy ws EmEmETOY Em 
ee, 
On me have fallen the reproaches of them that 
reproached thee. 


Psal. xviii. 49. 
Aiz rovro eXomoroyyromnt wos EY sveri, Kupes, 
Kab Tw OVOEMTE TOV Yarw, 
For this cause I will praise thee, O Lord, among 
the nations; and sing melodiously unto thy name. 


Deut. xxxii. 43. 
Evopavdyre shun mera TOU Amov aUTOU, 


Rejoice, O nations, with his people. 


Psal. cxvii. 1. 
Alveirs Tov Kupsov TOT Th EV, STHIVET OTS 
KUTOV TUVTES OLAGOS, 
Praise the Lord, all ye nations. 
praise him, all ye peoples, 


; Isa. xi. 10. E 
Eorassy ty numepe exesvy 4 pila Tov Isoous, xat 0 
UVITTHMEVOS HPKsiy ESvwY, Er wUTH EIVY EATIOUTE, 


There shall be in that day the root of Jesse, 
even he who riseth up to rule nations; in him 
nations will put their trust. 


: f Isa. lii. 15, 
3 Oré 015 ux wynyyEry wEPs HUTOV, ovouras, pa ad 
OL 0U% HAAKOMTL, TUVYYTOUTE, 


Because they to whom no publication was 
made concerning him, shall see; and they, who 
had not heard, will understand. 


Isa. xxix. 14. 
Kx a7oAw tTHy TOOtaY TeV TOPwWY, xxi THY TUVE- 
Thy Twy cuvEeTwY xpuYw, 
And I will destroy the wisdom of the wise, and 
will hide the understanding of the prudent. 


Isa. Lxiv. 4. 
1 Amo TOV “iwyos ou nxouTameV, OUDE Of ODHMAMOS 
huwv e6d0y Osov, Any Tov, Kab TH EPpy a TOV, &% wObY- 
TES TOKS UMOMEVOVTLY EACOV, 


Septuagint or with the 


Scripture, Z» eyw, As 
the Alexandrine copy 


brew, 


{Pant}, Sar. V 


Let their table be madea snare and a trap, and 
a stumbling-block, and a recompense unto them 
Let their eyes be darkened that they may not see, 
and bow down their back alway. 


Rom. xi. 26, 27. 

"Hyer sx Dhow 6 puomsvos, Kas amorrpeyet wos 
Ceuns oro IxxwS, Kas avre euros 4 wap Sou 
SiaSyun, OTLY SHEAWME TOG Gece pt bees aurev.t 

There shall come out of Sion the Deliverer, and 
shall turn away ungodliness from Jacob: for this 
is my covenant unto them, when! shall take awav 
their sins. % 


Rom. xii. 19. (and see Heb. x. 30.) 


Epos exdixyois’ eyw ayTKmoowow, AEyet Kuptos. 


Vengeance is mine (literally to me belongeth 
wengeance); 1 will repay, saith the Lord. 


Rom. xii. 20. 

Exy ovv mesvee & e%6pos cov, Youile wvTov® saw 
Sia, morils wmurov' TovTO yup wolwy uvOpunag 
BUPOG TwPEUTELS Ext THY HEQUAYY BUTOV, ; 

Therefore, if thine enemy hunger, feed him 


- ifhe thirst, give him drink; for in so doing, thou 


shalt heap coals of fire on his head. 


Rom. xiv. J1. 
Zw eyw, eyes Kupsos, brs EMOs KamVEL Dav YoU, 
Rab WHTe YAWTTe ELOMOACY TET HL TH Orw,2 


As Live, saith the Lord, every knee shall b 38 
to me, and every tongue shall confess to God. 


Rom. xv. 3. 
Of ovssSsrpos twy ovesdsCovtwy oe sremsrov Em 
aus, 
The reproaches ofthem that reproached thee, 
fell on me. 


Rom. xv. 9, 
Qiu rouTo eZomoroyyromas cos Ev EGvErs, KOOL TOD 
ovouxtrs cov Yarw, 
For this cause will I confess to thee among the 
Gentiles, and sing unto thy name. 


Rom. xv. 10. 
Evopaviyte sbuy METS TOU AMO cUTOU,S 


Rejoice, ye Gentiles, with his people. 


Rom. xv. ll. 
Asvsre TOV Kuptov Mave em Te e6vn, HOG EMCMVICBTS 
wuToy wavTEes Ol Awos, 
Praise the Lord, all ye Gentiles ; and jaud him 
all ye people. 


Rom. xv. 12. 
Eorous i pila vou Iscoms, not OMVITT CE MEVOS HOMEY 
sSvwy, £m hHUTw ESVY EAAOUTLY, 


There shall be a root of Jesse, and he that shall 
rise to reign over the Gentiles; in him shall the 
Gentiles trust. 


‘ Rom, xv. 21. 
Ois ovx avyyyery wept wuTov, oovTas, xus 0; OUm 
CKYLOKTL, TUVHTOUTE, 


To whom he was not spoken of, they shall see 
and they that have not heard shall understand. 


1 Cor. i. 19. 
AvoAw THY TOOAY THY TOOwWY, XAb THY TUVETIL 
Twv TUVET WY HIETATW, 
I will destroy the wisdom of the wise, and will 


bring to nothing the understanding of the prie 
ent. 


2 1 Cor. ii. 9. 

A 0obarmog oux E60, Kus OUG OUX HROUEE, Xub EE 
xa pdtav avopwarov oux aveby, & Hrommurey 6 Ocog 
TOK HY MTwWTLY MUTOV.E 


of them agree in Joining 4173, in the following verse, with pw, in this, 
leaving out 8 and %b,—and to this the Arabic v 
bere the Quotations, p. 38.) 

3 This is an exact quotation from the Septuagint. The clause which w 
have given occurs in the middle of the Gee: which some a Sa 
having observed, they have supposed that thi 
The preceding words of this verse in the Septuagint, 

Evgpavoyre oupmvor Zune CUT @, 
Kai mpornvvyratwoay wutre TAvTES wy yeKO4 Ocou, 
Rejoice, O heavens, with him, 
And let all the angels of God worship him— 
are not in the Hebrew; 
dently gives the genuine meaning of th 


language of poetry, the preposition signifyi ith i 
4 This is a most difficult passage: it d Li hot eovee Cnae oRIO Ue 


ersion agrees. (Dr. Ran- 


e Septuagint is not quoted. 


and the clause, quoted from the Septuagint, evi- 


e Hebrew, though in the abrupt 


oes not agree either with the He- 


or the Septuagint, or any other translation now extant nor is it pose 


Seer. 1. § 1.) 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW, 


For since the beginning of the world, men have 


Never have we heard, nor have our eyes seen 


sot heard nor perceived by the ear, neither hath a God, besides thee, nor works s thi 
the eye seen, O God, besides thee, what he hath which thou wilt do for them who Petit eis 


Prepared forhim that waiteth for him. 


118. Isa. xl. 13. d 
3 P™9 INSY WIN) TAY AINNN yon Dp 


Who hath directed the spirit of the Lorp, or 


being his counsellor, hath taught him ? 


19. Job v. 13. 
DD YS DDIA 4b 
He taketh the wise in their own craftiness. 


12. Psal. xciv. 1]. 
293 AAT DIN Ms3wnD ys) mA 


The Lorp knoweth the thoughts of men, that 


they are vanity. 


12. Deut. xxv. 4, 
yw52 Ww ponn-Kd 


Isa. xl. 13. 


Tis eyvw vouy Kupsou 5 xcs tis wurou cumbovarcs 


fysvero, 65 cuubsba avrov; 


Who hath known the mind of the Lord? and 


who hath been of his counsel to teach him? 


Job v. 13. 


‘O xxrwrxmbsvwy Tous sy TH Ppovyres,t 


Who entangleth the wise in their wisdom. 


Psal. xciy. 11. 
Kuptog yivwrxes rous dimdoysrmous twy ev 9 pure 


WWV, OT ESTE MHTHEOS, 


The Lord knoweth the thoughts of men, that 


they are vain. 


Deut. xxv. 4. 
Ov Giuwoets Bouv wAowvra, 


Thou shalt not muzzle the ox when he treadeth Thou shalt not muzzle an ox treading out corn. 


out the corn. 


122. Exod. xxxii. 6. 
3 pms> wp mw) SoKd oA aw) 


The people sat down to eat and to drink, and 


rose up to play. 


123. Deut. xxxii. 17. 
aOR ND Dosw nar 


They sacrificed to devils, not to God. 


124. Psal. xxiv. 1. 
ANd) pana mind 


The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness 


thereof. 


125. Isa. xxviii. 11, 12. 
pyaroR jaw mans war mow sypoa o> 
3 yyw NaN Rd) 





not hear. 


126. Psal. viii. 6. 


2 9an-nnn anw 55 
Thou hast put all thing's under his feet. 


127. Isa. xxii. 13. 


Ny) IND 93 nw div 
Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die. 


128. Gen. ii. 7. 
3 yn was? ONAN) 
Man became a living soul. ~ 


129, Isa. xxv. 8. 


nya> mon p93 
He will swallow up death in victory. 


130. Hos. xiii. 14. 
Sixw Jayp vAN Mvp N35 AN 


O death, I will be thy plagues; O grave, I wi'l 


be thy destruction. 


131. Psal. exvi. 10. 


S358 93 INIDNA 
I believed, therefore have I spoken. 


132. Isa. xlix. 8. 
PNY AY ws ova) PM3y ps7 ny3s 


cata) oy 


For with stammering lips and another tongue 
will he speak to his people: —— Yet they would c¢: 


Exod. xxxii. 6. 
Kast exudsrey 6 Amos Cayery xos TEL, KE YEO 


Thoay moeCey, 


And the people sat down to eat and drink, and 
rose up to play. 


; Deut. xxxii. 17. 
Ejucay Teeemovsoss, Ket Ov Ozw, 


They sacrificed to demons, and not to God. 


H Psal. xxiv. 1. 
Tou Kupiov % YN, %4b TO WANPwW ME HUTS. 


The earth isthe Lord’s, and the fulness thereof. 


Isa. xxviii. 11, 12. 


Diz Quvrsocmov Ketrewv, dim yAuooys itepas ors 
AGAYTOVEE TW AGW TOUTW—xKXoL OUK nderAnray &KOU> 
by, 


On account of the mockery of their lips, be- 


ause they will speak to this people with a strange 
tongue—yet they would not hear. 


Psal. viii. 6. 


‘ ¢ 
Tlavta uretakus vmoxatw Twv rodwy wurou, 


Thou hast put all things under hig feet. 


Isa. xxii. 13. 
Daywusy xe Wiwpey* eupsov yap amobvyornouey, 


Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die. 


Gen. ii. 7. 
Kast eyevero 6 avipwarog sig Wuryy Cwray, 


And man became a living soul. 


Isa. xxv, 8. 
Koresrisy 6 Savaros bo Kvows. 


Mighty death had swallowed up. 


Hos. xiii. 14. . 
Tlov 4 Sixy cov, Savars ; wou To xevTpoy wou, wdy $ 


O death, where is thy punishment? Where 


thy sting, O grave? 


Psal. cxvi. 10. 


Emiorsvrm, 10 sAaryow, 
I believed ; therefore I spake. 


Isa. xlix. 8. 
Kzipo Sexrw exynoure Tou, Kus Ev Hee pee TwTypsus 


3065 


Bye hath hot seen, nor ear heard, nor have 
entered into the heart of man, the things which 
God hath prepared for them that love him, 


1 Cor. ii. 16. (See also Rom. xi. 34.) 


Tis yup eyvw vouv Kupsou, 65 cumeibucce avTovs 


For who hath known the mind of the Lord, that 
he may instruct him ? 


1 Cor. iii. 19. 
ze) Spurropevos TOUS TOPOUS ev TH Wavoupyie 
wuTwy, 
He taketh the wise in their own craftiness. 


1 Cor. iii. 20. 
Kupios yivwoxes roug Jimdopsomous Tw TOPwy, 
GTb bos KATHE D 
The Lord knoweth the thoughts of the wise, 
that they are vain. 


1 Cor. ix. 9. 


Ov Otpworess Bovy mAowvTH, 


Thou shalt not muzzle the mouth of the ox that 
treadeth out the corn. 


1Cor. x. 7. 
Exudiosy 6 Awos DAVEY HAL THELY, MOE GYET THT OV 
mniCery, 
The people sat down to eat and drink, and rose 
up to play. 


1Cor. x. 20. 
AAN brs & Susirm ebvy, Susmoviors Sust, nat ov 
Ocw 3 
But the things which the Gentiles sacrifice, 
they sacrifice to devils and not to God. 


1 Cor. x. 26. 
Tou yup Kupsov 4 4, eat TO TANPOMM wUTHS. 


For the earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness 
thereof. . 


1 Cor. xiv. 21. 

“Ors ty ErepoyAwoross, nus ev KEtreriy Erepoic, 
AaAyow Tw Auw TOUTW, Kus OVS’ OUTWS ELTUKOUTOY= 
Tat mov, Asyet Kuptoc.@ 

With men of other tongues and other lips will I 
speak unto this people; and yet for all that wii 
they not hear me, saiththe Lord. 


1Cor. xv. 27. 


Tlavre yep umetatey Uo Tous modus muToY, 


For he hath put all things under his feet. 


1Cor. xv. 32. 


DaywKeyv HOb WhwmEev’ mUphoV yep amodunrxogesy, 
Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die. 


1 Cor. xv. 45. 
Eysvero 6 mpwros avipwaros Adam ass Yorno 
wordy, 6 4 
The first man, Adam, was made a living soul. 


1 Cor, xv. 54. 


Kauremote 6 Suvaros £45 vinoc. 
Death is swallowed up in victory. 


1 Cor. xv. 55. r 
Tlov cov, Suvare, TO xR TpPOY 5 Tlov cow, aon, +4 
vines 36 
O death, where zs thy sting? O grave, wher 
is thy victory ? 


2Cor. iv. 13. 


Emiorevorw, 010 sAnAYTe, 
I have believed, therefore have I spoken. 


2Cor. vi. 2. 


Kestpw Sexto exyxours Tov, xus sy HMEPG TaTHs 


sCoydyon wos, 
Inan acceptable time have I heard thee, and in 
a day of salvation have I helped thee. 


In an acceptable time I have hearkened to thee; 
and in a day of salvation helped thee. 


pias eGoydnrw ror. ¥ 
I have heard thee in a time accepted, and in the 
day of salvation have I succoured thee. 





sible either to make sense of the Hebrew, or to reconcile the old versions, 
either with the Hebrew or with one another. In the apostle’s citation the 
sense is easy and consistent, and agreeable to the context in the prophet. 
No sense can be made of the Hebrew, but by a very forced construction. 
Some critics have imagined that the quotation was taken from some apo- 
cryphal book: but it is so near to the Hebrew here, both in sense and 
words, that we cannot suppose it to be taken from any other passage. Nor 
in this case would the apostle (it is presumed) have introduced it with— 
as itis written. It is more reasonable to suppose that the Hebrew text 
has been corrupted, and that the apostle took his citation from some more 
correct copy. *See Bishop Lowth’s Note on Isa. lxiv. 4.; and Dr. Kenni- 
cott’s Dissertatio Generalis, § 84. 87. (Dr. Randolph on the Quotations, 


. 39. 

4 jes is added after enone in the Codex Alexandrinus. 

2 This quotation agrees both with the Septuagint and with the Hebrew; 
except that it substitutes cogwy, of the wise, for avépwxev, of men, which 
however does not alter the sense. (Dr. Randolph.) Several MSS. of the 


Pauline Epistles, besides the Vulgate and Coptic versions, have «vipe 
Twv, 

3 This does not appear to be any citation at all, though it agrees nearly 
both with the Septuagint and Hebrew of Deut. xxxii.17. bid.) F 

4 This is not quoted from the Septuagint, but agrees in substance with 
the Hebrew ; excepting that it substitutes the first person for the third, and 
adds Asys+ Kupsos—saith the Lord. The version of Aquila agrees exactly 
with this quotation as far as tourw. See Montfaucon’s edition of Origen’s 
Hexapla, in loc. ; 

6 This is taken from the Septuagint, which translates the Hebrew lite 
rally ; but the apostle, by way of explanation, adds zpwtos—first, and Adam 
—Adam. (Scott.) ; E 

6 Dr. Randolph is of opinion that the apostle either had a different read- 
ing of this passage of Hosea, or that he understood the words in a different 
sense from that expressed in the Hebrew Lexicons. But Bishop Horsley 
has shown that St. Paul only cited the prophet indirectly. (Translation ot 
Hosea, Notes, pp. 163—167.) 


306 
133. Ley. xxvi. 11, 12. 
sn22anny tm22"nd 32WD 3NN)) 





soy9 sS-pan onxy ands 055 snm 0951N2 

I will set my tabernacle among you: —— And 
z will walk among you, and will be your God, and 
ye shall be my people. 


134. Isa. ii. 11, 12. 
ADIN Ws an-e Now DwD IN¥ MMe ND 
t Sxnw stox DIDDNDY ——— 


Depart ye, depart ye, go ye out from thence, 
aerno sean shinee, go ye out of the midst 
ofher. And the God of Israel will gather you up. 
‘See the marginal rendering.) 


35. (See 2Sam. vii. 14. in No. 146. p. 307. infra.) 


Exod. xvi. 18. 
sypna X> myppm) AIDA AYIA NP 


He that gathered much had nothing over; and 
he that gathered little had no lack. 


136. 


Psal. cxii. 9. 
syd many wnpry OVaNd yN3 WD 


He hath dispersed, he hath given to the poor; 
his righteousness endureth for ever. 


137. 


138, Deut. xix. 15. 
pip ony mde sp-2y IN Oy ww wD~oy 
7735 
Atthe mouth of two witnesses, orat the mouth 


of three witnesses, shall the matter be esta- 
blished. 


139. Gen. xii. 3. (and see xviii. 18.) 


¢npowsn nnpwp 93 73 1993) 
Inthee shall all families of the earth be blessed. 


140. Deut. xxvii. 26. 
AMATADNA MITTS yprN> AW WIN 


om nwy> 
Cursed he he that confirmeth not all the words 
of this law to do them. 


14]: Deut xxi. 23. 
nbn ands noon 


Tie that is hanged is accursed of God. 


142. Isa. liv. 1. 
nonen> Sax ayn onsp andy NO mnpy an 
mdyy3 230 ADDwR3a DI3779 


Sing, O barren, thou that didst not bear ; break 
forth into singing and cry aloud, thou that didst 
not travail with child; for more are the children 
of the desolate, than of the married wife. 


148, Gen. xxi. 10. 
way ND 95 (AIB-NN) Nin prea wa 
3 pNs*“Oy 37Oy NNT MONA}. 
Cast out this bondwoman and her son; for the 


son of this bondwoman shall not be heir with my 
son, even with Isaac. 


144. Psal. lxviii. 19. (18. of English version.) 
O82 MIND nnp> saw mraw oyne9 mrdy 


Thou hast ascended up on high, thou hast led 


erenny captive: thou hast received gifts for 


1 In this and the following verses, the apostle applies to the Christian 


TABLES OF QUOTATIONS FROM 


Lev. xxvi. 11, 12. 

Kaw Syow Thy cxnvnv KOU EV vpev.—Koos SMTEp bo 
TUTATW EV VAY Lab BTOMME Lewy OLog, Kus vMELs 
sOET08 MOL AMOS, 

‘And I will fix my tabernacle among you.—And 
I will walk about among you, and be your God, 
and ye shall be my people. 


Isa. lii, 11, 12. 

Amooryrte, emorryre, egerOsrs sxesbev, Kb OLR 
bauprov my abyods, ELeAGsTe EX METOU AUTHS, BPOPS~ 
ooyrs—nut 6 exsouvaywy vcs Ococ lopayar. 

Depart, depart ; come out thence, and touch no 
polluted thing. Gomé out of the midst of her, be 
clean. And the God of Israel will bring up your 
rear. 


Exod. xvi. 18. | 
Oux ETALOVaTEY, 0 TO DOAUTKHEO TO sAaTTOV, OUe 
NAwTTOVYTEY, 
He who gathered much had nothing over ; and 
he who gathered little did not fall short. 


Psal. exii. 9. § 
Eoxopricsy, sdwxe TObG WevngTiv’ H Sixesoruwy 
MuTOU “EVEL EbG TOV ehwvse TOV Sbwvoc, 
He hath dispersed ; he hath given to the needy ; 
his righteousness shall endure for ever. 


Deut. xix. 15. 
Ext ctountos Svo HeupTupwy, Kak 87k TTOUATOS 
Tphwav MaetTupwy, TTATETHE TOY pike. 


witnesses, or by the 


By the mouth of two , 
every thing shall be 


mouth of three witnesses, 
established. 


Gen, xii. 3. (and see Gen. xviii. 18.) 
Kas evevAoyninrovras EV TOL TMUTKS GE QUAML THS 


Se 
ts And in thee shall all the tribes of the earth be 
blessed. 


Deut. xxvii. 27. (26. of English version.) 
Exixataparos mug avapwrros, Os OUK EMmEVEs EV 
WOrTk TOS Aoyors Tov yvomou TOUTOU, Bowmows 
aUTOUS, 
Cursed be every man who willnot persevere in 
all the words of this law to do them. 


Deut. xxi. 23. 
Kexatypepmevos vo Osov mms xpsuamevos smb 
Surov, 
3 Every one that is hanged on a tree [gibbet], is 
accursed of God. 


Isa. liv. 1. 

Evopavdyrs orespe 4 ov TémToure® puzov xe 
Boncov 4 cux wdsvoura* Ts DOAAM TH TEXVH THS 
EPHMOV MOAAOY H THS EXOVTNS Tovavope, 

Rejoice, thou barren, who bearest not: break 
forth with shouts of joy, thou who sufferest not 
the pangs of child-birth: for many more are the 
chilcren of the desolate than of her who hath an 
husband. 


Gen. xxi. 10. 

ExGure tyy wardsrxyy TavTyy, xs TOv Ulov wuTys? 
Ov yap My ZANpOVOMATES SG vlostys mesdionys THUTHS 
BETS TOU viov mov Iowex, 

Send away this girl and her son, for the son of 
this girl shall not inherit (or, be the heir) with my 
son Isaac. 


Psal. Lxviii. 18. 
Avzbzs gts odos, WYKUOLWTEVT NE MIX MAAWTOEY® 
exubeg Sopurs sv wvepwrw, 
Having ascended on high, thou hast led cap- 
tivity captive, and received gifts in the manner of 
men. y 


[Pant I. Caar. V 
2Cor. vi. 16. 


“Ors svoixyow sv wuTOKs, Keb EMmMEpIIAT HOW XHxE 
ETO Mes HUT WY OLDS, XHt MUTOS ETOVT Hs MOE Awos.t 


1 will dwell in them and walk in them; and J 
will be their God, and they shall be my people. 


2Cor. vi. 17. " 
Dio eFerSers ex perov auTwy, xm agoprordera 
Asyes Kupsos* xe uxxbuptrou my anesris’ Kayo 
Ebr DELO Met vmes.D 
Wherefore, come out from among them, and 
be ye separate, saith the Lord: and touch not the 
unclean thing, and I will receive you. 


7 2Cor. vi. 18. 
Kas emopes umby stg marepm, amb UMELS ererde os 
£65 vious xm Suyareous, Reyes Kuprog mavrox pa. 


Top.3 
And I will be a father unto you, and ye shall be 
my sons and daughters, saith the Lord Almighty. 


2Cor. vil. 15. 
‘O10 OAV, OUx ExAEOVHETE HHL GTO CAL OV, OUK 
NRETTOVYOE, 
He that had gathered much, had nothing over ; 
and he that had gathered little, had no lack. 


2Cor. ix. 9. 
Erxopmricev, edwxe To1g mevyoiv? Sixcsoruvy 
AUTOU MeveEb EC TOY Hiwve, 
He hath dispersed abroad, he hath given to the 
poor ; his righteousness endureth for ever. 


2Cor. xiii. 1. 
Ext orousrog Ovo mepTupwy xas Tpbov orabyret as 
may pyc ® 


In the mouth of two or three witnesses shall 
every word be established. 


Gal. iii. 8. 


“Ort evevraoyydyrovras ev cos mavTe Te sOvy, 


In thee shall all nations be blessed. 


Gal. iii. 10. 

Evinaraputos wag 0g Oux supsvel EV DATE TOE 
VEY PHM EVOLS EY TH Brbrww tov VOMOV, TOU MOLMO MS 
muTd.s 

Cursed zs every one, that continueth not in all. 
things, which are written in the book of the law, 
to do them. 


Gal. iii. 13. 


Extnxurxeparos mas 6 Kpemamevos ems Zurou.8 


Cursed is every one that hangeth on a tree. 


Gal. iv. 27. 

Evopzvonre Tretpe 4 Ov TéKTOUTH" buzov nos 
Boyoov, 4 ovx wdivouveu* ors DOAAw Tm TExve THE 
EPYOV MrAAOY A THS EXOVTHS TOV avdpe, 

Rejoice, thow barren that bearest not: break 
forth and cry, thou that travailest not: for the 
desolate hath many more children than she 
which hath an husband. 


Gal. iv. 30. 

Ex6uars Ty wUrdoirxyy, kat TOV vioy wUT YS’ OU Yap 
fey HAHpOvORHTH 6 Vlog THS MasdLOKYS METH TOU ViCw 
Tyg EXEVOEpeS,7 

Cast out the bondwoman and her son: for the 
son of the bondwoman shall not be heir with the 
son of the free woman. : 


4 Eph. iv. 8. 
Avabuag etc wos, YXREKWTEVTEVY HIYMAAWoLAY, 
wut edwxs Somat To1G uvpwrrorg, 
When he ascended up on high, he led captivity 
captive, and gave gifts unto men. : 


neral declarations made by Jehovah concerning Israel. (Exod. iv. 


church what was ‘spoken of the Israelites, in different places wit 
some little variation. The citation is taken from Lev. Abies ul, io ihe 
altering the persons: 0931N3 9334p snn3 i t } 
ou, IS very properly translated evorzyow se fet ene ii Moved 
he clause following is left out, and the rest is translated according to the 
Septuagint, only with change of the person, and the Septuagint is an exact 
translation of the Hebrew. (Dr. Randolph on fhe Quotations ) 
2 The general sense of the prophet cited is given in this passage ; but it 


is neither made from the Septuagint, nor is it a translation of the Hebrew. 


The Septuagint is, verbally, much more according to 

3 We cannot say, certainly, whence this quotation qe takers we Hake the 
sabstance of it in several parts of Scripture, where God promises to bea 
father to Israel, and calls Israel his son. Dr. Randolph thinks that it i 
most probably a reference to 2Sam. vii. 14. where the very words ico 
sy oken of Solomon—I will be his father, and he shall be my son; and this 

romise to David is introduced v.8. Thus saith the Lord of Hosts (in the 

coat Kupios wavroxpurwp, the Lord Almighty). The apostle applies 
this to Christians in general. (Dr. Randolph on the Quotations, p. 41.) Pat 
Mr. Scott is of opinion, that the apostle seems rather to apply to Christians 


the ge 
Bo Jer. xxxi. 1. 9. and Hosea i. 9, 10.) See Christian Observer, vol. x. 
1 


« Thisis only an allusion: it is taken, with a trifling abridgment, from fhe 
nee copy of the Septuagint, which is an exact translation of the 

lebrew. 

8 Both the apostle’s quotation and the Septuagint version giv Yr 
meaning of the Hebrew; but neither of them ied literal aaa eae 
is evident that the apostle did not studiously quote the Septuagint. Scott.) 

6 Neither the apostle nor the Septuagint gives a literal translation of the 
Hebrew. The word 7«s, every one, is inserted, which has no corresponding 
word in the Hebrew; and the words 070 Ozov, of God, of the Septuagint, 
are omitted. (Scott.) Dr. Randolph thinks that they are probably a corrup- 
tion of the text. ; 

1 This agrees with the Septuagint, except that the pronouns tevtyv and 
taurns (this) are omitted'in ‘the quotation; and that t1¢ erevdepus (of the free 
woman) is substituted for vov Irae (my son Isawc). In both these respects 
the quotation varies from the Hebrew; though the sense is in no respect 
affected or altered by ‘it. These alterations or accommodations were 
necessary to the apostle’s argument. (Randolph, Scott.) 


Sect. I. § 1.) 


245. Exod. xx. 12. (and see Deut. v. 16.) 
9 YD) NIANY syd TORTNNY PANN 139 
nDNA 


Honour thy father and thy mother, that thy 


days may be long upon the land. 


146. 25am. vii. 14. 


ya9 9S-arny sim and wbemaAN oe 
I will be his father, and he shall be my gon. 


47, Psal. xevii. 7. 


: aaAdNg 9 d-ynNnwn 
Worship him, all ye gods. 
48. Psal. civ. 4. 
20nd WR Nw Minn yoXdD Awy 


Who maketh his angels Spirits, his ministers a 
flaming fire. 


149. Psal. xlv. 7, 8. (6, 7. of English version.) 
baw wep waw spr dy conde qNDD 
Ww yI-2y yw Nw pry naaN :4m2n 
sprana pww pow pads onde 
Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever: the 
sceptre of thy kingdom sa right sceptre. Thou 
Jovest righteousness and hatest wickedness; 


therefore God, thy God, hath anointed thee with 
the oil of gladness above thy fellows. 


150. Psal. cii. 25—27. 

ADA sDywY yy AWyRY NID» prNn ond 
win99 153) 3329 25D) syn mane aN 
syom> 89 yma syn ANN) 3 yom BD» 


Of old hast thou laid the foundation of the earth; 
and the heavens are the work of thy hands. 
They shall perish, but thou shalt endure; yea, all 
of them shall wax old like a garment. Asa ves- 
ture shalt thou change them, and they shall be 
changed: but thou art the same, and thy years 
shall not fail. 


151. Psal. viii. 4—6. 

S.ITPEN 9D. COWWN™7I. N=. WrN-AN 
wawyn 777) 139) DAPND yD IMDoNM 
ty9arcnnn any 92 4 wypa indwon 


What is a man that thou art mindful of him? 
end the son of man that thou visitest him? For 
thou hast made him a little lower than the angels, 
and hast crowned him with glory and honour. 
Thou macest him to have dominion over the 
works of thy hands: thou hast put all things 
under his feet. 


152. Psal. xxii. 23. (22. of English version.) 
2 29a Sap qynaomN> Jow mnpoN 


I will declare thy name unto my brethren: in 
the midst of the congregation will I praise thee. 


153. Isa. viii. 17, 18. 
so-ym2 TWH oom DIN MIA 315 INDI 
ma 
1 will look for him.—Behold, I andthe children 
which the Lorp hath given me. 


154. Psal. xcv. 7—11. 

m2 wpn-s sayown opacoN COVA 

DO-NIIN 9N1DI WN 37D. ADD od AID 

3793 ON mw opars spp wry 2M 

E9355 PND Com con 399 syn Oy aN 
DYMMVD-ON PINION 3DNI oNyAWI-AWN 


To-day, if ye will hear his voice, harden not, 
your heart, as in the provocation, and as im the 
day of temptation in the wilderness: when your 
fathers tempted me, proved me, and saw my 
work. Forty years long wasI grieved with this 

eneration, and said, It 7s a people that do err 
in their heart, andythey have not known my 
ways: unto whom I sware in my wrath, that they 
should not enter into my rest. 





1 This quotation may be taken either from Exod. xx. 12. above given, or 
from Deut. v. 16. which runs thus:—Honour thy father and thy mother, 
that thy days may be prolonged, and that it may go well with thee in the 


land which the Lorp thy God giveth thee. 


3 It will be seen that these words are quoted exactly from the Septuagint 
of Deut. xxxii. 43. But there is something answering to them in the He- 
brew. Some other additions are made to the same verse which are not in 


the Hebrew. (Scott.) 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 


Exod. xx. 12. (and see Deut. v. 16.) 
Tie tov rareps TOU, HHI THY MYTEPE TOV, iva sv 
TOL YEVHT HE, Rub sve Maxpoypovsos yeEvn ewe THS NS. 


Honour thy father and thy mother, that it may 
be well with thee, and that thou mayest live long 
in the land. 


25am. vii. 14. 
Eyw ETOMGEL “GUTW EIS UTED Hy xa autos ETT me 
0b Eig UioV, 
I will be to him a father, and he shall be to me 
@son. 


Deut. xxxii. 43. 
Kase DROTKUVYT AT OT AY GUTH, DaVTES HAY sADE 
$0u, 


And let all the angels of God worship him. 


Psal. civ. 4. 
°O zoswy TOUS wyysAOUS aUTOU DVEVMGTH, Keb 
TOUS AgiTOupyous aUTOU TUP PAEYOY, 
Who maketh winds his messengers, and flaming 
fire his ministers. 


Psal. xlv. 6, 7. 

“O Spovoc wou, 6 @eos, s1¢ wiwve wswvos* pubdog 
evburaros 4 pubdos trys Burirsias cov’ Hyamyous 
Sexusoruvyy, KGL EMLOHT GS aKVOMIaV’ Siu TOUTO 
EX phos we 6 Os0¢, 6 O£0g TOV, EAMbOY MY UAALEOEWS 
Wupe TOUS METOMOuS Tov, 

Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever; the 
sceptre of thy kingdom is a sceptre of rectitude. 
Thou didst love righteousness and hate iniquity ; 
therefore God, thy God, hath anointed thee with 
the oil of joy above thy associates. 


Psal. cii. 25—27. 

Kar’ apyus thy yyy ov, Kupss, ebepsrtwoas, wos 
epy% Twv KEbpwv Tou Eiosy of Oupayor, Autos “a70- 
AovyTas, cu ds Dsamevers* xu wavres oo imursov 
DWHrmtwdyrovrens, rus woes repiGohasov sAseese av- 
TOUS, Keb AAAUYHTOYTaS Dude 6 wuTOS Eby Kuby 
£TH TOV Ovx ExAEsouriy, 

Thou, Lord, in the beginning, didst lay the 
foundations of the earth ; and the heavens are the 
work of thy hands. They shall perish, but thou 
wilt endure: they shall all wax old like a gar- 
ment; and like a mantle thou wilt fold them up, 
and they shall be changed. But thou art the 
same, and thy years shall have no end. 


Psal. viii. 4—6. 

Ts ewriy avOpwrros, drs mimvyoxyn avTovs 4 vI0S 
evbpwmrou ors exioxsmry avtov; HAarrwcas auToy 
Bpuxu ts mup’ ayysrous, doky xus Tiny srreqavu- 
Tas auToy, RGb KOTETTYT US HUTOV Es TH Epye Tey 
KElpay Tou wayne vrserakas voonurw Tay rodwv 
a@uUTOVU, 

What is man that thou shouldest be mindful of 
him? or the son of man that thou sbouldest visit 
him? Thou madest him alittle lower than angels; 
with glory and honour hast thou crowned him, 
and set him over the works of thy hands. Thou 
hast put all things under his feet. 


Psal. xxii. 22. 
Binynoromos 70 Ovosem TOU TOES WSEAS fou" sv 
METW EXKAYT IAS UMYNTW TE, ! 
I will declare thy name to my brethren: in the 
midst of the congregation I will sing praise to 
thee. 


Isa. viii. 17, 18. 
Kus werosdws eromutem amure. 
muse & mor Eeduxev 6 Osos, 
And I will trust in him. Here am I, and the 
children whom God hath given me. 


ISou exw xut To 


Psal. xev. 7—11. 

Dnmepov, EV THs Qwvysg wvTOU aKoUTHTE, MY OKAY 
PUUYTE THG KopdKas DuwY, Wo EY TH Buprerrsnparn, 
KOTO THY HMEPEY Tay DeipAomov ev TY EpYmw" Ou 
ETbLPHOreY KE OL TarEpES Uswy, EDORIMUTMY, Kos ELOY 
TH EPpy mov, Tercapanoura ern mporwx dion Ty 
Hever BKEsvH, KGL Esore” Ags Bhavovras TY nopdia, 
KGb WUTOL WK EYVOTaYTaAs Sd0ug mov" “Qs wmore sv 
TH OPM MOU, Es ELTEAEUTOUT ML ELG THY KaTOMAUTIY 
Kou, 

To-day, since ye have heard his voice, harden 
not your hearts as at the great provocation,—as 
in the day of the temptation in the desert, where 
your fathers tried me; they proved me, though 
they had seen my works. Forty years I was in- 
censed with that generation, and said, They do 
always err in their heart, and have not known my 
ways. So I sware in my wrath, They shall not 
enter into my rest. 


fold up). 


TOvTast, 


change), which is also the reading of the é } 
theirs thinks it probable, that the original reading, both in the psalm 
and this epistle was #Arufers. ] A ¢ 
Septuagint, and in the clause immediately following, all copies read #AAaya. 
On the Quotatir ns, p. 42. 


30% 
Eph. vi. 2, 3. 


Tina TOV DATED TOU KLE THY PNTEpt— Tye sv qos 
YEVNT Ob, Hb ETH MUKPOYpOVEdS Ems THS HyC.d 


Honour thy father and thy mother—that it may 
be well with thee, and that thou mayest live long 
upon the earth. 


Heb. i. 5. 
Eyw ECO MG b GAUTW EIS MOT EDL KOb MUTOG torae Oo 
tbs viov, 
T will be to him a father, and he shall be to me 
ason. 


Heb. i. 6. 
Kat mporxvyyratwrny out@m mevTes @IQreAOS 
©s0u.9 : 
And let all the angels of God worship him. 


Heb. i.7. 
“O wotwy Tous AYYVEROVS HUTOD DvEevMaTe, Kos 
Tous AgLTOUpYOUS mUTOU MUPOS PAOYE, 
Who maketh his angels spirits, and his minis: 
ters.a flame of fire. 


Heb. i. 8, 9. 

“O Spovos cov, 6 ©coc, stg TOV wove TOU eswmvog® 
pubSog evbutytos 4% pubdos tHs BuosAttas cov" 
Hyemyous Sixusoovuyy, nos emirnras cvOmscey® dice 
TOUTO EXpsoTe TES Osc, 6 Osog Tov, EAwLOV HY cEAALC= 
TEws Tapu TOUS METOROUS Tov, 

Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever; a 
sceptre of righteousness is the sceptre of thy 
kingdom. Thou hast loved righteousness and 
hated iniquity; therefore God, thy God, hath 
anointed thee with the oil of gladness above thy 
fellows. 


Heb. i. 10—12. 

Dv xa’ wpyes, Kupss, ray y-yv eGemertwmous, xeus 
EPY& Tov %etpwv wou esoey of oupayor, Autos wmo- 
Rovvrest, ov S Stameverc' xut wavtes bs imerion 
Durarwdyrovrar, xaos Woes wmepiGorAuvov srrkere 
MUTOUS, Kat HAAUYHTOVTeI Duds G6 muTOS g6, xuE 
To ETH Tov OV% sxAEiouTs,® 

Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid the foun- 
dation of the earth, and the heavens are the 
works of thine hands. They shall perish, but 
thou remainest : and they shall all wax old.as doth 
a garment; and asa vesture shalt thou fold them 
up, and they shall be changed: but thou art the 
same, and thy years shall not fail. 


Heb. ii. 6—8, , 

Te soriv ayOpwmos, Ors MimYNTKY GUTOVS H VIG 
avOpworev, ort sriokemry wuTov; Hratrrwres wuToy 
Bpxxu ts wap’ wyysrous S0ky xu Timy ETTEQaVH- 
Tao hUTOV, KOE KATETTYT MS HUTOV Es TH Epye Tay 
KElpwv wou mavre vrerakas uroxatw Tay rdw 
@urov, 

What is man, that thou art mindful of him? or 
the son of man, that thou visitest him? Thou 
madest him a little lower than the angels; thou 
erownedst him with glory and honour, and didst 
set him over the works of thy hands: thou hast 
put all things in subjection under his feet. 


Heb. ii. 12. 
Amuyythw To Ovoun Tov ToIg UdEAMOSS MoU BY 
KETW EXXAHT LS omuycw os, 
I will declare thy name unto my brethren: in 
the midst of the church will I sing praise unto 
thee. 


Heb. ii. 13. 
Eyw eros merorbws ex” aurm.—Idou syw xue 
Toe webby & MOL sdwKEY 6 O05. 


Iwill put my trust in him. Behold I and the 
children which God hath given me. 


Heb. iii. 7—10. 

Teepov, sav TAS Qwvys wuTOV uKOVTHTE, MY TKARH 
puyyrs Tas xapdbag Upwy, Oo ev Tw TU PUT 6H PT ew y 
HATH THY HMEPEY TOV mEipaTmoU EY TH Epymw* OV 
EMELPUT MY MME OL TMETEPES UMWY, EDOKIMaTuY KE, XceE 
ecdov Te epye Mou TIOTKPOXovT ce ery’ Aso Bporwye 
Grom TH YEvEm ExEbvY xaL simrov' Agi DAuYwUTEL TH 
Kapdie* nutes de oux syvwruy ras ddov mour ‘Qe 
WMOTe EY TH OPYH MOU, Eb ELOEASLTOVT mE ELS THY 
KOT GTLVT WY MoV, 

To-day, if ye will hear his voice, harden not 
your hearts, as in the provocation, in the day of 
temptation in the wilderness ; when your fathers 
tempted me, proved me, and saw my works forty 
years. Wherefore Iwas grieved with that gene- 
ration, and said, They do always err in their 
hearts; and they have not known my ways. Sot 
sware in my wrath, They shall not enter into my 
rest. 


8 This quotation istaken from the Septuagint, which agrees exactly with 


the Hebrew, only for BDYINN (thou shalt change), is put fA12s+s (chow shalt 
Some manuscripts of this epistle have #Aa#&+'s (thou shalt 


Vulgate version. Dr. Randolph, 


It is so in the Alexandrine edition of the 


308 


158. Gen. il, 3. 
93.93 NN WIP Yawn OTN ovAyR 7797 
snwy> ovnds siasaws ynaXdn-920 N3Y 


And God blessed the seventh day, and sanctified 
it; because that in it he hath rested from all his 
work which God had created and made. 


156. Psal. cx. 4. 

tprysabp wnrat~by Day? yAITANN 
Thou art a priest for ever, after the order of 

Melchizedec. 


157. Gen. xxii. 16, 17. 
JSI3N S79. « yeTON) INYIwW) 93 WS 
JTS ADA 7377) 
By myself have I sworn, saith the Lord, .....+ 
that in blessing I will bless thee, and in multiply- 
ing I will multiply thy seed. 


158. Exod. xxv. 40. 
2992 ANID ANN7WR ONIINA NYY aN 


And look, that thou make them after their 
pattern, which was showed thee in the mount. 


159. Jer. xxxi, 31—34, 
IOpa- nN NAD) -aNS NI yy mV 
masa 89 fAwsN na AA MacNN) Oxqwr 
DNYSIAY OD IIA OS ONVAN-NN IND AWN 
SIN) INYIATNN YADA ANATAWR OND prANd 
NIN WS MITA NNT 9D SAAN? 03 sndya 
¢nn) MAYON) OFA ODA ANN Oxrws mane 
and omen) mamas 939-dy) paqpa ynqn-nAN 
wer say yd) N57 3 apd sd-vay ADA D*OND 
9) MTN II AWN yMNTNN woNd rnp 
99 MATONy DoT DIWPD> ymIN ays O99 
sqyrass NO omvndy onyp> noor 


Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, that I 
will make a new covenant with the house of 
Israel and with the house of Judah ; not according 
to the covenant that I made with their fathers, in 
the day that 1 took them by the hand to bring them 
out of the land of Egypt (which my covenant 
they brake, although I was a husband to them, 
saith the Lord). But this shall be the covenant 
that I will make with the house of Israel; after 
those days, saith the Lord, I will put my law in 
‘their inward parts, and will write it in their 
hearts; and will be their God, and they shall be 
my people. And they shall teach no more every 
man his neighbour, and every man his brother, 
saying, Know the Lorn: for they shall all know 
me from the least unto the greatest, saith the 
Lorn: for I will forgive their iniquity, and I will 
remember their sin no more. 


160. Exod. xxiv. 8. 
DIDy MAY NAD WS NAD ABT A 


Behold the blood of the covenant, which the 
Lorp hath made with you. 


161. Psal. xl. 7—9. (6—8. of English version.) 
mdiy > mena cous mspn Nd nin naz 
sMNa-AIA INTADN IN tMONW MO NOM) 
snbx qnsacmwyd 2%5y and sapp-nbana 
~ syn Jina nm) onsen 


TABLES OF QUOTATIONS FROM 


Gen. ii. 3, ; 

Kus evdoyyoav 6 Osos THY HMEpAv THY BGDOMYY, KLE 
ny seoev wuTyy’ OTs Ev wUTH HUT ET AVTEY 70 THVT WY 
Twv spywy wuTov, dv apZaro 6 Oss wommowe, 

And God blessed the seventh day, and hallowed 
it; because on it he rested from all these works 
of his, which God had taken occasion to make. 


Psal. cx. 4. 
Lu ispevg eg TOV oswve nore, THY THELY Meaxioe- 
ex, 
Thou art a priest for ever, after the order of 
Melchisedek. 


Gen. xxii. 16, 17. ; 
Atyuv, Kar’ euavrov worm, Aeyss Kupiog'—H 
KYV EVAOYVwY EVAOYYTW oF, Hub maybuvwy mAryduvw 
TO Omspus TOU, 
Saying, By myself have I sworn, saith the Lord, 
—with blessings, I will indeed bless thee ; and I 
will multiply thy seed abundantly. 


Exod. xxv. 40. 
‘Opu, wosmosss xuTe% Tov TYmoV TOY Sedu wevov 
TOb EV Tw Opes, 
See that thou make them according to the 
pattern shown thee on this mount. 


Jer. xxxi. 31—34. 

Idov, wuspes epyovras, Qyos Kupsos, xue Seebyro- 
Muse Tm obxw TopayrA cus TH 1K Touda Ssatyxyy 
xasvyv' ov xara Tyy Ohadyxny nv Ose Seuyy TOKS Den 
Tpwerky wuTwY, EV HMEPE ExbAUGOMEVOU Mou THS KEbPOS 
avToVv, eLuyaysry aurous Ex YAS Atyurrov’ ors 
“UTOL OUX EVEMEIVEY EV TH ObUOYKY MOV, Kmb EY Ww HME- 
Anos nutwv, Ono Kupsos’ “Ore auTy 4 OeeGyxy “ov, 
jy Seebyropeut rw osnw Iopunar, Meta Tas HMEpes 
sxesvns, OUTS Kuptog’ didous Sworw vomoug mou Es THY 
Siavoray “UTWY, Aut Exh KapdLas HUT WY ypuyw ave 
TOUS* Kab ETOUME BUTOKS E1G OeOV, Kas GUTOS ETOVT ME 
morsishuov, Kat ov uy didukwosy txaoros Tov 70- 
Abtyvs auTov *xb EX“OTOS TOV wdsXQov UUTOU, Ae. 
yoy, Dvwbs tov Kupsov* ors waves eedyoours HE, “770 
Mixpov wuTwy Ewo Mey eAOU MUTWY" OTS IAEwWS ETOMas 
ThbS HOKIMEG HUT WY, HAE THY SexpTEWY KUTWY OU 
Len jevynebw evs. 


Behold, the days are coming, saith the Lord, 
when I will make a new covenant with the house 
of Israel and with the house of Judah; not ac- 
cording to the covenant which I made with their 
fathers, in the day when I took them by the hand 
to bring them out of Egypt. Because they did not 
abide by this covenant of mine, therefore I took 
no care of them, saith the Lord. For, this is my 
covenant which I will make with the house of 
Ysrael: after those days, saith the Lord, I will 
adapt my laws to their understandings, and write 
them on their hearts, and I will be their God, and 
they shalhbe my people; and they shall no more 
teach everyman his fellow-citizen, and every 
man his brother, saying, Know the Lord; for all 
will know me from the greatest to the least of 
them ; for I will be merciful to their iniquities, 
and no more remember their sins. 


: Exod. xxiv. 8. 
Sov To wima Tyg Deudyens, Ho disdero Kupsog xpos 


bw. 
Behold the blood of the covenant, which the 
Lord hath made with you. 


Psal. xl. 6—8. 

Ovoiuy xut rporgapev oun yberyous, coun de 
xuTyptiow Mor “OdoxwuTmmss Kut weeps SmapTiags 
oun yryous. Tore tszrov dou, yxw (ev xe@arsde 
BibrAsou yeypumtos reps emov) TOV moLyTat TO 
Sernuw vov, 6 Osos mov, ySournbyv, xas rov vouoy 
TOU EV METH THS KUPdbaS MoU, 


(Parr I, Cua. ¥ 


Heb. iv. 4. <i 
Kui muremavosy 60605 sy Ty Huspy Tq FOOMy ome 
RuvTwv Tay epywy cvuTous 


And God did rest the seventh day from all his 
works. 


Heb. v. 6. 
Zu lspevs seg Tov wiwvn Kare THY tueivy Meryiorae 
ex, 
Thou art a priest for ever, after the order of 
Melchisedec. 


Heb. vi. 13, 14. : 
O55 cece. WMOTE xaO" ExvTOV, ABYuY" H pay 
EVA SLAY HOW OF, Kul DARIVYWY awaynbuyw os. 


God ...... sware by himself, saying, Surely, 
blessing, I will bless thee ; and multiplying, Iwill 
multiply thee. 


Heb. viii. 5. 
“Opx YAP, PNT, WOMMTHS MuvTS KATH TOV TURN 
Tov derybevrae TOL EV Tw Opes, ; 
For, See, saith he, that thou make all things 
according to the pattern showed to thee in the 
mount, 


Heb. viii. 8—12. 

Idou, ymepus EpKovras, Aeyess Kuptog, xa cuvrers- 
ow ers Tov o1xov IopmyA nub Ems TOV ObKOY Iouda 
Sixdgnyny xasvyy® ov xara Tyy Obabnxyy qv sxosyra® 
TOlG WHTPUTIY HUTWY, EV HuEPe EMtAwGOMEVOU MOV 
TAS HEtpos wuTwy, eZuyaryery wutous ex yys Asyur- 
Tou’ 6TL BUTOL OVX EVEwErvav ev TH DimFnxH MOV, 
Kuo AMEAHT SH CUTWY, Aeyet Kupiog: “Ore wuty 4 
SieOynn, Hy Sradyromas Tw O1xw IopayrA mera THE 
Huepas exerves, Aeyes Kuptoc* Sidoug vouous mow sus 
THY Skevorny LUTWY, Kus Ext KHPdbaG BUTWY Eze 
ypxvo wuToUus* KHbETOUALL MUTOKG EbS Oeov, “ab Hue 
TOL eqouTas pou £65 Awov' Kxt ov py didubwou 
Exaorog TOY WAnTHOVS wvTOV, Kus ExnTTOS TOV BES 
gov aurov, Asywv, Tvwds roy Kupsov: ors wuvres 
ELSHTOUTE Me, KO [LbK POV MUTWY EWS MEY HAOY BUTwY" 
STs iAews sropemt Tako adiniwss HUTMY, Keb THY 
Gpuptioy auTay [xae TwY avomioy euTwv)t ov uy 
evyrde ers.d 

Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, when I 
will make a new covenant with the house of 
Israel and the house of Judah: not according to 
the covenant that I made with their fathers, in the 
day when I took them by the hand to lead them 
out of the land of Egypt; because they continued 
notin my covenant, andI regarded them not, saith 
the Lord. For thisis the covenant that I will make 
with the house of Israel after those days, saith the 
Lord. I will put my laws in their mind, and write 
them in their hearts; and I will be to them a God, 
and they shall be to me a people: And they shall 
not teach every man his neighbour, and every 
man his brother, saying, Know the Lord: for all 
shall know me from the least to the greatest. For 
I will be merciful to their unrighteousness, and 
their sins [and their iniquities]¢ will I remember 
no more. 


Heb. ix. 20. 
Touro ro wie tyg Sembyuns, 45 sveretAuTos mpog 
vues 6 Osos. 
This is the biood of the testament, which God 
hath enjoined unto you. 


Heb. x. 5—7. 

Ovoiuy xas wporgoopay ovx ybernocs, cwue oe 
KaTHpTiow wor “OdonauTMmaATA Keb Dept SmopTsas 
oux svdoxyous, Tore etrov* ISov, yxw (ev xeQarsde 
BiGrtou yeypamras wept Euov) TOU DoInTws, 6 
coc, TO SsAyuem wou," 


ae eM tse. OL re DTT EET Tec se A SEO ee 


1 This is an abridgment both of the Septuagint and the Hebrew. 

2 For exoinon, some MSS. and the quotations of this verse by Chrysos- 
yar Theodoret, Photius, and Theophylact, read 5+«d~yv with the Septua- 
gint. 

2 For a eighteen MSS., four of which are of the greatest antiquity, 
seven editions, both the Syriac versions, and also the Arabic, Coptic, and 
Armenian versions, besides two MSS. of the Old Italic (Latin) version, 
Chrysostom, Theodoret, Johannes Damascenus, and Augustine, all read 
moniryv, which agrees with the Septuagint, and is received by Griesbach 
into the Greek text of the New Testament, as the genuine reading. : 

4 The words between brackets are omitted in some MSS. 

5 This long quotation is in general made from the Septuagint, though with 
several verbal differences, which will be easily observed on collation, but 
which do not affect the meaning, though they seem to imply that the apostle 
did not confine himself to the Septuagint. Itis, however, manifest that he 
had that translation in his thoughts, because he exactly quotes it, where it 
differs most materially from the Hebrew. The Septuagint is, almost 
throughout this passage, a close version of the Hebrew; but, instead of the 
clanse, which in our authorized English translation is rendered—although 
E wus a husband to them, the Septuagint reads, xa: exw yuernow wvrov 
therefore I took’no care of them ; which lection is followed by the apostle 
Whether the Hebrew was then read differently, as Dr. Randolph and other 
learned men suppose, or whether the apostle did not think the difference so 
material as to interrupt his argument on account of it, others must deter- 
mine. Another variation is, that the Hebrew has the preterite in one place, 
where the Septuagint has the future, Sidous Swrw, I will put, &c. But the 


Hebrew should doubtless be read with what the grammarians term the 
conversive vau, and be understood in a future sense, as the context requires 
(which both before and after speaks of a new and future covenant); as itis 
also rendered in all the ancient versions, and in the Chaldee paraphrase ; 
and as twenty of the Hebrew manuscripts collated by Dr. Kennicott read it 
See his Dissertatio Generalis, §66. (Dr. Randolph, Scott.) 

6 For sveresdero the first of the apostolic constitutions (which, although 
claiming apostolical antiquity, are not earlier than the middle of the fourth 
century) reads 5ie6e with the Septuagint. 

1 This quotation is taken from the Septuagint with a little variation ; but 
although the general meaning is the same, they are widely different in 


verbal expression in the Hebrew. David’s words are, 9 mens DVN 
aznayim carita li, which we translate, my ears hast thou opened ; but they 
might be more properly rendered, my ears hast thou bored; that is, Thou 
hast made Me thy servant for ever, to dwell in thine own house: for the 
allusion is evidently to the custom mentioned Exod. xxi. 2., &c. “If thou 
buy a Hebrew servant, six years he shall serve, and in the seventh he shalt 
go out free: but if the seventh shall positively say, [love my master, &c. 
I will not go out free, then his master shall bring tie to the door- post, and 
shall bore his ear through with an awl, and he.shall serve him for ever.” 
But how is it possible that the Septuagint and the apostle should take a 
meaning so totally different from the sense of the Hebrew? Dr. Kennicott 
has a very ingenious conjecture here : he supposes that the Septuagint and 
apostle express the meaning of the words as they stood in the copy from 
which the Greek translation was made; and that the present Hebrew text. 


Srcr. I. § 1.] 


Burnt-offering and sin-offering hast thou not 
required. Then said I, Lo, I come: in the volume 
of the book z¢-ds written of me: I delight to do 
oy bbe O my God, yea thy law is within my 

ear’ 


162. Deut. xxxii. 35. (36. of English version.) 
Wy MD PWD 
The Lorn shall judge his people. 


163. 


’ Hab. ii. 3, 4. 
mrwien> nbdpy 


mn sanNy NO Nay NI-D 

3 AVAY INIWORI PS 13 wy) 
For the vision zs yet for an appointed time ; but 

at the end, it shall speak and not lie: though it 

tarry, wait for it, because it will surely come, it 

will not tarry. Behold, his soul, which zs lifted 


up, is not upright in him: but the just shall live 
by his faith, ; 


164, Gen. xlvii. 31. 
tavnA wRavdy SOxiws mane 


And Israel bowed himself upon the bed’s head. 


165. Prov. iii. 11. 
s3nndn3 ypn=hNy oNon->N 93 mm IDOI 


My son, despise not the chastening of the Lorp ; 


neither be weary of his correction. 


166. Josh. i. 5. (and see Deut. xxxi. 8.) 
z Jaryn-nd) Jon Nd 
1 will not fail thee, nor forsake thee. 


167. Psal. cxviii. 6. 


2OIN 99 AwyrAD NTN ND Od mA 


The Lorp is on my side, I will not fear; what 
can man do unto me? 


168. Hag. ii. 6. 
DOYA-NN weyryp INV Ny Yyo mnX sy 
; yasgn-ne) 
Yet once, it zs alittle while, and I will shake the 
heavens and the earth. 


169, Hos. xiv. 3. (2. of English version.) 


2.)M_Y OD 7D9w)) 
So will we render the calves of our lips. 


170. (Gen. vi. 3.5. 2) 


i71, Prov. iii. 34. 


3 y-yny orvaydy pry xiv Os95-oN 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW 


Sacrifice and offerings thou didst not desire, 
but thou preparedst a body for me. Whole 
burnt-offerings, and offerings for sin thou didst 
not require. Then I said, Behold I come (in the 
volume of a book it is written respecting me) to 
perform, O my God, thy will, I was determined, 
even that law of thine, within my heart. 


" Deut. xxxii. 36. 
Or: xpives Kupsog tov Awov aurov, 


Because the Lord will judge his people. 


Hab. ii. 3, 4. 
. “Ore epyomevos Est, xaos ov my xpoverys Eay 
UrOTTSEIANT HI, OUx EvdOKEL H WUXY MovEV auTwM’ 6 Js 
Oixasos ex wirrsws MoU Cnoevas, 
For he will assuredly come, and will not fail. 
If any one draw back, my soul hath no pleasure 
in him. But the just shall live by faith in me. 


Gen. xlvii. 31. 
Kas wpocexvvycsy lopayd exe To axpov Tou aBdov 
wuUToU, 
And Israel bowed down on the head of his 
Staffs 


Prov. iii. 11. 
ity wy orAsywpes wresdeves Kupsov, wyde sxAvov tx” 
GUTOU ELEY HO MEVOS, 
My son, slight not the correction of the Lord; 
nor faint when reproved by him. 


Deut. xxxi. 8. 
Ovx avyres oe, Ouds MY OE EY KUT MALTY, 


[The Lord] .... will not leave thee, nor forsake 
ee. 


Psal. cxviii. 6. 
Kupsog sot Boybos, xus ov Cobydyromas +s wrosne 
wet wos avOpworos, 
The Lord is my helper, and I will not fear what 
man can do unto me. 


Hag. ii. 6. 


Ert anak syw osiow Tov ovpavov, xas THY NY, 


Yet once more, I will shake the heaven and the 
earth. 
e 


Hos. xiv. 2. 
Kes avramodworousy KMpPTOV Ketrawy Keay. 


Ar! we will render to thee the fruit ofour lips. 


’ 


(Gen. vi. 3—5. 2) 


Prov. iii. 34. 
Kupiog barspnQavoss avrsrarosTas, Tumstvoss os 
Sidwos Kepev. 
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Sacrifice and offering thou wouldest not, but a 
body hast thou prepared me. In burnt-offerings 
and sacrifices for sin thou hast had no pleas ire 
Then said I, Lo, I come (in the volume of the book 
it is written of me) to do thy will; O God. 


Heb. x. 30. 


Kupsog xoivss Tov Auwov aurou, 


The Lord shall judge his people. 


Heb. x. 37, 38. (and see Rom. i. 17. Gal. iii. 11.) 
“O epxomevos nes, ros ov Hpovies “O de dixasog 
8% DWieTews Carers: KGb ELV UMOTTELAYT MS, CUM 
sudoxes 4 Yuxyy mov ev auT@,2 
For yet a little while, and he that shall come, 
will come, and will not tarry. Now the just shall 
live by faith : but if any man draw back, my soul 
shall have no pleasure in him. : 


Heb. xi. 21. 


Kus mporexuvycey exs ro axpov trys pubdou autou, 


And worshipped, leaning upon the top of his 
Staff.2 


Heb. xii. 5. 
Lie. ov, wen oAtywpes wasdeias Kupsov, wads 
&xAUOU Um” wUTOU EAEY BOMEVOS, 
My son, despise not thou the chastening of the 
Lord, nor faint when thou art rebuked of him. 


Heb. xiii. 5. 


Ou wy oe ave, ovd’ ov By OE EY ROTOR, 
I will never leave thee, nor forsake thee. 


Heb. xiii. 6. 
Kupsog encos Bondoc, xas ov oCyOyromas Ts worm 
st Mos avOpwrroc, 
The Lord zs my helper, andI will not fear what 
man can do unto me. 


Heb. xii. 26. 
Eri drat eyw osiw ov mOovoy THY HV, GAAM Koes 
Tov Oupavoyv,3 


Yet once more I shake, not the earth only, but 
also heaven. 


Heb. xiii. 15. 

Qt curov ovuy avapspwmev Surcev wiversws does 
MWavTOSG TW Ofw, TOUTETTS, KAPTOV HEIASwY HuOAO~ 
youvTay Tw ovouaTs auToU,m 

By him, therefore, let us offer the sacrifice of 

raise to God continually, that ig, the fruit of our 
ips, confessing (marginal rendering) to his 
name. 


James iv. 5. 
TIpos Qbovoy tmsmobes TO mvEvMm 6 KaTWKYOEY By 
nurs : 
The spirit, that dwelleth in us, lusteth to envy 


James iv. 6. 
“O Ocos€ umepyPuvors avritarorseT us, THmrEsvOLS 
Se Sidwos Kopsy.t 


fis corrupted in the word D°3N aznayim, ears, which has been written 
through carelessness for 7)4 18 az gevah, THEN, a Bovy. The first syllable 
°® az THEN, is the same in both; and the latter 5°3 nim, which, joined to 
t® az, makes O°NN aznayim, might have been easily mistaken for NV 
gevah, Bopy: 3 nun, being very like 4 gimel ; 1 yod like ) vau; and 7 he 


like final 0 mem ; especially if the line on which the letters were written in 
the MS. happened to be blacker than ordinary (which has often been a 
cause of mistake) it might have been easily taken for the under stroke of 


the mem, and thus give rise to a corrupt reading : add to this the root 13 
carah signifies as well to prepare, as to open, bore, &c. On this supposition 
the ancient copy translated by the Septuagint, and followed by the apostle, 


must have read the text thus, 94 MID MAIN az geva carita li; toua os 
xarnptiow éos, then a body thou hast prepared me: thus the Hebrew text, 
the Version of the Septuagint, and the apostle, will agree in what is known to 
be an indisputable fact in Christianity ; namely, that Christ was incarnated 
for the sin of the world. The Zthiopic has nearly the same reading: the 
Arabic has both, A body hast thou prepared for me, and mine ears hast 
thow opened. But the Syriac, the Chaldee, and the Vulgate, agree with the 
present Hebrew text; and none of the MSS. collated by Kennicott and De 
Rossi have any various reading on the disputed words. (Dr. A. Clarke’s 
Commentary on the New Testament, note on Heb. x. 5.) 

1 This quotation is nearly from the Septuagint, with which the version of 
Aquila agrees: and as both the apostle’s citation and that version differ con- 
siderably from the Hebrew, some corruption of the text may be suspected. 
The general meaning, however, is the same. ; 

® This quotation is taken from the Septuagint version of Gen. xlvii. 31., 
omitting only the word Israel. The variation from the Hebrew is mercly 


in the vowel points: MPN a bed, the Septuagint read MN a staff. And 
> 


that this is the true reading seems probable, because it does not appear that 
Jacob was then confined to his bed, and because it is not easy to under- 


his bed. 1n the other reading the sense is plain: Jacob worshipped God, 
and, being old and feeble, supported himself by leaning on the top of his 
staff. (Dr. Randolph on the Quotations, p. 45.) , 

3 The apostle seems purposely to have varied from the Septuagint, in 
order to render the quotation more emphatical and suited to his purpose. 
The Septuagint well translates the Hebrew, omitting the words rendered in 
our version, Jt is alittle while. (Scott.) ; 

4 This is not properly a citation, but only an allusion to an expression in 
Hos. xiv. 3. The phrase «xpzov %e1Aswy, frudt of the lips, is taken from the 


Septuagint. In the Hebrew, it is 13*NDW 0°), which our English transla- 
tion and the Vulgate version render the calves of ourlips. This expression 
may refer primarily to the sacrifices, heifers, calves, &c. which the Israel- 
ites had vowed to Jehovah; so that the calves of their lips were the sacri- 
fice’s which they had promissts From the apostle and Septuagint rendering 
this word fruit (in which they are followed by the Syriac and Arabic ver 


sions) it is evident that their copies read ‘DB (pary) the 0 being omitted; 
and thus the word would be literally fruit, and not calves. This reading, . 
however, is not found in any of the MSS. hitherto collated. 

5 This, Dr. Randolph has observed, is a difficult passage. The apostle is 

enerally thought to refer to Gen. vi. 3. 5.; where we have the like in sense ; 
on in expression, the apostle differs widely both from the Hebrew and the 
Septuagint. Dr. Randolph and Mr. Scott, after some expositors, think it a 
general reference to the doctrine of Scripture, and not a direct quotation ; 
as much as to say, it is the constant doctrine of Scripture, that the spirit 
which dwelleth in us lusteth to envy, and is prone to all evil. It ought how- 
ever to be observed, that many eminent critics, as Whitby, Griesbach, Mac- 
knight, &c., divide this verse into two members, which they read and point, 
interrogatively, thus, Do ye think that the Scripture speaketh in vain? 
Doth the spirit, which dwelleth in us, lust unto envy? Which mode ot 
pointing removes the difficulty at once. i 4 

6 Several manuscripts, editions, and the A¥menian and Sclavonic ver- 
sions, read Kupsos, with the Septuagint. ee 2 

1 This is taken from the Septuagint, only putting’ O ©«os instead of Kupsog. 


stand what can be meant by worshipping or bowing himself on the head of | They differ from the Hebrew, with which the Vulgate agrees—illudet 
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Surely he scorneth the scorners, but giveth 
grace unto the lowly. 


72, Lev. xi. 44. 
YR WIT 93 BWP on 


Ye shall be holy, for I am holy. 


73. Isa. xl. 6—8. 
Bw saw pss onn~bo3 yn AWwaAm¥s 
z DOry> dip» wade Tat... PS 242 VEN 


All flesh zs grass, and all the goodliness thereof 
2s as the flower of the field. The grass withereth, 
the flower fadeth: .. But the word of our 
God shall stand fast for ever. 


074, Isa, xxviii. 16, 
SDID NW MID 7AA FAN AN PSI AD 8939 
3 won) RD PONDA DID 
Behola I lay in Zion fora foundation, a stone, 
tried stone, a precious corner-stone, a sure 
foundation; he that believeth shall not make 
haste. 


175. Exod. xix. 6. 


wry 2) OAD N29pd .7yAN ONNd 


Ye shall be unto me a kingdom of priests and 
an holy nation. 


176. Isa. lii. 9, 
29D3 ADAD ND) Awy DON-NdS 


Because he had done no violence, neither was 
any deceit in his mouth, 


7. Isa. lili. 5. 


29ND INAINI 
With his stripes we are healed. 


-48, Psal. xuaxiv. 13—17. (122—16. of English ver- 
sion.) : 

33 min B°D) JAX OWN PNA wINaID 

pyre WD 2A Ww 7350 PHY yrp saws 33 

MWY oy sD oridbw wpa sw-awyr 

PI WyD AT WD sony WAN paNr DIprqydeR 


What man desireth life, and loveth many days, 
that he may see good? Keep thy tongue from 
evil, and thy lips from speaking guile. Depart 
from evil and do good; seek peace and pursue il. 
The eyes of the Lorp are upon the righteous, and 
his ears are open untotheir cry. The face of the 
Lorp is against them that do evil. , 


179, Isa. viii. 12, 13. 
AWN 3 99yN nd) INYNRN> INTDTNN) 
> WPM INN MINI 
Neither fear ye their fear ; nor be afraid. 
Sanctify the Lorp of Hosts himself. 


180. Prov. x. 12. 
3 AIAN ADIN DywD-99 Spy 


Love covereth all sins. 


191. Psal. ii. 9, 


2 O¥BIN 9319 9999 O93 Yaws. yan 
Thou shalt break them witha rod of iron ; thou 
shalt dash them in pieces like a potter’s vessel. 


illusores, he will scorn the scorners. 


sense is much the same, 

expressions in Scripture language, 
1 Several MSS., th ehiet 

with the Septuagint; which reading, 


$ l The Arabic version agrees with the 
Septuagint—resistet superbis, he will resist the proud. The Syriac version 
renders it destruet irrisores, he will destroy the scorners; and the Chaldee 
paraphrase—illuseres propellet, he will drive away the scorners, It is not 
easy to account for this difference ; nor is it worth while to attempt it: the 
as the proud and the scorners are equivalent 
2 (Dr. Randolph, p. 46.) 
ree of which are S thegrentos, antiquity, read srerbs, 
J : though inferio: i i 
text, Griesbach considers as not to becterenemieae pecs  ecs 


* Both t'is-quotation and the Septuagint gives the meaning ofthe Hebrew; 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD ins AMENT IN THE NEW. 


Thé Lord resisteth the proud, but he giveth 
grace unto the humble. 


Ley. xi. 44. 
Kus aysos sends, ors aytog sis som Kupsos 6. 
Osos vuwy, 
And be ye holy, becauae I the Lord your God 
am holy. 


Isa. xl. 6—8. j 

Tlaow cape yopros, nus murs Soka wvipwrou ds 
avbog yoprov' Efypavéy, 6 xopros, was To avbos 
e¥erece, To ds pyun tov Ocov juwy meves Ebg TOV 
hbwve, 

All flesh is grass ; and.all the glory ofman as a 
flower of grass. The grass is withered, and the 
flower fallen ; but the word of our God: endureth 
for ever. 


Isa. xxviii. 16. 

Idov, syw eubsrrw sig THe Semersee Dawy Asov 
DWOAUTEAY, EXAEXKT OV, LKPOYwVIGbOV, EVTEMOY, Eb Th 
SEMEALY BUT YS Kes 6 DiOTEVWY OV ME nor urazuvoy. 

Behold I lay for the foundation of Sion, a stone 
of inestimable worth, a chosen precious corner- 
stone for the foundations of it: and he who 
believeth shall not be ashamed. 


Exod. xix.6. 
“Yusss de srsobs mos Raosrssov ispursuua, nas 
sbv05 ay IOW 3 
And ye shall be to me a royal priesthood, and 
an holy nation. 


Isa. liti. 9. 
Avomtay oux EWOMATEV, oude SoAOy sv TH TTOMaTE 
@UTOU, : 
He committed no iniquity, nor practised guile 
with his. mouth. 


Isa. iii. 5. 
Tw pwror7rs wvutou ymEss sadyeey 


By his bruises'we are healed. 


Psal. xxxiv. 12—16. 


Tis exrsy avipwrroc bj Seruy Cay, eyomrwy, Huepos 
Serv aqerbug 5 Mauooy ryy pAwroay cou 470 %OKOU, 
Lab Ketky TOV TOV MH AwAnoOus SOAOV’ EXXASYOV IFO 
XUKOV, Kx moInTov auyaGovs Cyryoov espyvyy, nub 
Simkov aumyus OgGwreos Kuprov exe Simatous, nos 
wre eurov tig Seyouv eutwy' wporwmaov Ss Kupsou ears 
WOlovvTag UOKE, 

What man soever desireth life, and loveth to 
see good days? Keep thy. tongue-from. evil, and 
thy lips from speaking guile. Depart from evil 
and do good; seek peace and pursue it. The 
eyes of the Lerd.are upon the righteous; andhis 
ears are open to their prayer. But the face of 
the Lord zs against'them that do evil. 


Isa. viii. 12, 13. 


Tov ds QoCov wutou ov we GobySyre, ovd!e my Ta 
pxmonts. Kuprov avtoy &yiarurs, 


Be not ye terrified with the fear of him, nor dia- 
mayed. Hallow the Lord himself. 


E. Prov. x. 12. 
Tlavras 68 tous UA QrAovssmovvTag xaAurres 
Dirva, 


But friendship covereth all them who are not 
contentious, 


Psal. ii. 9. 
Tlospuvers avrous ev pubdo ohOnpe’ bs oxsu0s, xe- 
peeews ovuvT piers avrous, 
Thou shalt rule them with a rodof iron: thou 
shalt break them to pieces like a potter’s vessel. 


(Scott.) 


(@r. Randolp 


|r, Randolph, Seott,) 


(Part I. Caar. V 


God resisteth the proud, but giveth grace unto 
the humble. 


1 Pet. i. 16. 
"Ay sor yeverde,d ors eym 4705 sss, 


Be ye holy, for Iam holy. 


1 Pet. i. 24, 25. 

Qiors ware oupe ds xopros, Kab AO Sosa 
avGpwmroy &> avdog Moprov* Ezypavdy 6 Xoprog, xae 
to avoc wurou e¥erece’ To de fymw Kupsou meves 
hg TOV aiwve, 

For all flesh is as grass, and all the glory of 
man as the flower of grass. The grass withereth, 
and the flower thereof falleth away : but the word 
of the Lord endureth for ever. 


1 Pet. ii. 6. (and see Rom. ix. 33.) 

ISou, TiGyus ev Stwv Asbo UKPOYwVIabOV, EXAEKS 
TOV, EVTSMOV" KLE OMWITTEUWY ET BUTH OU MY KOT Ob. 
oxuvby, 

Behold f lay in Sion achief corner-stone, elect, 

recious ; and he that believeth on him shall not 

e confounded. 


1 Pet. ii. 9. 


“Tywsig St 5... Bursrciov feperevpce, sbvog xy, 


But ye are .«.... a royal priesthood, a holy 
nation. 


1 Pet. ij. 22. 
"Os c&ucpricy ovx exoinrev, ovds supshy Soros av 
TH oTOMarTE a@uUToU, 
Who did no sin, neither was guile found in his 
mouth. 


1 Pet. ii. 24. 


O06 Tw Mwrwrt avrou sebyre, 


By: whose stripes ye were healed. 


1 Pet. iii. 10—12. 


‘O yup Serwy Conv ayuruv, «xs sderv yuepag 
aynbas, AAUTeTa THY yrwrney “UTOV é7r0. RAKOU, 
KOb HEA MUTOU TOU My AMAYOMS SoAoy’ exxAsvarea 
AMO KUKOU, KOE TOLYTUETW oyabov* Catycure ELpHYnY, 
xa Siokarw wuryv’ “Ors ol opbarmos Kupsou exe 
Sixwsous, nes wre euTou Ess Senosy euTw* 7 porwe 
mov os vpsov Eb TOLOVUYTHS KAKM, 

For he that will love life and see good days, let, 
him refrain his tongue from evil, and his lips that 
they speak no guile. Let him eschew evil and do 
good; let him seek peace and pursue it. For the 
eyes of the Lord are over the righteous, and his 
ears are open unto their prayers : but the face of 
the Lord 7s against them that do evil. 


1 Pet. iii. 14, 15. 
Tov Se pobov uurwy uy Gobydyre, unde Tapaxoure. 
Kuptov 3s tov Ocov xytucure, 


And be not afraid of their terror, neither be 


troubled, but sanctify the Lord God in your 
hearts. 


f Pet. iv. 8. 
‘Ori i ayums xnduies rrnbos. &mupriwud 


For charity shall cover the multitude of sing. 


Rev. ii. 27. 
Kes mosmoves wvroug ev fpubdw osdyecs wig Toe 
Tsun TH KEpaeminee cuurpiGeras.4 
And he shall rule with a rod of iron: as a 
potter’s vessel, shall they be broken to shivers. 


but the word «uray (their), which is used by St. Peter, seems to give the 
sense better than the singular «vrov (Ais) of the Septua 
Hebrew (which is Jenovan Sabaoth, Lord of Hosts) will 


int. The original 


admit of either. 


3 This is a translation from. the Hebrew, and widely different. from the: 
Septuagint ; only for all sins, the apostle has the multitude of si : 
Septuagint, Ses and Arabic versions differ Strangely, from each, other. 

A : 


sins. 


« This is nearly a quotation of the Septuagint (which tly translates. 
the Hebrew), the perasst gale being 2 Bh the second ie the third 


Seer. I. § 2.] 


§ 2. CLASSIFICATION OF THE QUOTATIONS FROM THE HEBREW: 
SCRIPTURES IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Tue Quotations from the Hebrew Scriptures in the New 
Testament may be arranged under the nine following classes: 
viz. I. Quotations exactly agreeing with the Hebrew tae 
Il. Those which agree nearly with the Hebrew ;—III. Quo- 
tations, agreeing with the Hebrew in sense, but notin words; 
—IV. Such as give the general sense ;—V. Quotations, 
which are taken from several passages of Scripture ;— 
VI. Quotations differing from the Hebrew, but agreeing with 
the Septuagint;—VII. Quotations in which there is reason to 
ee a different reading in the Hebrew, or that the apostles 
understood the words in a sense different from that expressed 
in our Lexicons ;—VIII. Passages, in which the Hebrew 
seems to be ee 3—and, IX. Passages which are not 
aroperly citations, but mere references or allusions. 


I. Quotations exactly agreeing with the Hebrew. 


to, Chap. and Verse of O. T. Chap. and Verse of N. T. 
3. Hos, xi.l.  - agrees with Matt. ii. 15. 
7. Deut. viii. 3. - Matt. iv. 4, Luke iv. 4. 
9. Deut. vi. 16. Matt. iv 7. 


12. Isa. liii. 4. 
13. Hos. vi. 6, 
21. Lev. xix. 18. 


24. Psal. cxviii. 22, 23) 


Matt. viii. 17. 

Matt. ix. 13. xii. 7. . 

Matt. xix. 19. xxii. 39, 

Matt. xxi. 42. Mark xii. 10. Luke: 
xx. 17. Acts iv. 11, 


aN 0 50. Ter le 
eeee 
ss eee 


‘ 
* 


PaPsnee ie vs x , pate Fil 44. Mark xii. 36. Luke, 
30. Psal. xxii. 19. - - Matt. xxvii. 35. 
31. Psal. xxii. 2. - - - Matt. xxvii. 46. 
32. Isa. lili 12, - . . Mark xv, 28, Luke xxii. 37. 
34. Lev. xii.8.- : - Luke ii. 24. 
36. Psal. lxix, 10. - . : John ii. 17. 
40. Psal. Ixxxii. 6. : - John x. 34. 
42. Psal. lili. 1. - : - John zii. 38. See Rom. x. 16. 
46, Psal. xxii. 19. - : ° John xix. 24. 
50. Psal. cix. 8, - - . Acts,i. 20. 
64. Gen. xxii. 18. - - - Acts iii..25. 
55. Psal. ii. 1,2. - . : Acts iv. 25, 26. 
64. Psal. ii. 7. . : - Acts xiii. 33. 
69. Exod. xxii. 27. : : Acts xxiii. 5. 
75. Psal. v.10. - : . Rom. iii. 13. 
76. Psal. cxl.4. + : - Rom. iii. 13. 
79. Psal. xxxvi. 2. : - Rom. iii. 18, 
80. Psal. xxxii. 1, 2. : - Rom. iv. 7,8. 
8L. Gen. xvii. 5. - - - Rom. iv. 17. 
82. Gen. xv. 5. - : * Rom. iv. 18. 
83. Psal. xliv. 22. - - - Rom. viii. 36, 
84. Gen. xxi. 7. - : : Rom. ix. 7. 
86. Gen. xxv. 23. - ° - Rom. ix. 12, 
87. Mal. i. 2,3. - ° - Rom. ix, 13. 
88. Exod. xxxiii. 19. ° : Rom. ix. 15. 
89. Exod. ix. 16. - - : Rom. ix. 17, 
96. Lev. xviii. 5. - + - ° Rom. x, 5. 
110. Psal. lxix. 10. - : - Rom. xv. 3. 
111. Psal. xviii. 50. - ° Rom. xv. 9. 
113. Psal. cxvii. 1. - . - Rom. xv. ll. 
115. Isa. lii. 15. . - : Rom. xv. 21. 
119. Job v. 13. : : «  LOCor. iii. 19, 
121. Deut. xxv. 4. - : - Cor. ix. 9, 
122, Exod. xxxii. 6. * - 1 Cor. x. 7. 
124, Psal. xxiv. 1. - - - 1Cor. x. 26. 
125. Psal. viii.6.  - : - 1Cor. xv. 27. 
127. Isa. xxii.13. - . - 1 Cor. xv. 32, 
129. Isa. xxv.8  - * - 1Cor. xv, 54. 
131. Psal. cxvi. 10. * - 2Cor. iv. 13. 
132, Isa. xlix.8. - . -  2Cor. vi. 2. 
136. Exod. xvi. 18. - ° - 2 Cor. viii. 15. 
137. Psal. cxii.9. - - -. 2Cor. ix. 9. 
142. Isa. liv. 1. - . : Gal. iv. 27. 
146. 2 Sam. vii. 14. - : : Heb. i. 5. 
148. Psal. civ. 4. - * - Heb. i. 7. 
249. Psal. xlv. 7, 8. : - Heb.i.8,9. 
151. Psal. viii. 46. : - Heb. ii. 6—8, 
152, Psal. xxii. 23. - : - Heb. ii. 12. 
153. Isa. viii. 17, 18. : : Heb. ii. 13. 
155. Gen. ii. 3. - - —* Heb. iv. 4.. 
157. Gen. xxii. 16, 17. - - Heb. vi. 13, 14. 
162. Deut. xxxii. 35. : : Heb. x. 30. 
164. Gen. xlvii. 31. - . - Heb. xi. 21. 
165. Josh. i. 5. > - - Heb. xiii. 5. 
172. Lev. xi. 44. - é - J Pet.i.16. 





Il. Quotations nearly agreeing with the Hebrew. 


These correspond nearly with the Hebrew, though not so 
literally as those in the Peneding class, to which they are 
almost equal in number: Thus, 


{. Isa. vii. 14. nearly agrees with Matt. i. 23. 

4, Jer. xxxi. 15. - : - Matt. ii. 18. 

8. Psal. xci. 11, 12. . - Matt. iv. 6. 

10. Deut. vi. 13. - . - Matt. iv. 10. 

11. Isa. ix. 1, 2. : * Matt. iv. 15, 16. f 
Matt. xiii. 14, 15. Acts: xxviii, 26. 


16. Iea,vi.9,10. - —* Mark iv. 12, Luke viii. 10. 
19, Ss ge ‘ - . : at xix. 2 Pe 
20. Exod. xx.12—16, - * att. xix. 18; 19. 
a ) Matt. xxii, 32, Mark xii, 26 Luke: 
25, Exod. iii. 6. - . xx, 37. 
VoL. I. 2 T 


CLASSIFICATION OF QUOTATIONS. 


ii 


No, Chap. and Verse of O, T. Chap. and Verse-of N, T, 
26. Deut. vi. 5. nearly agrees with aa 87. Mark xii, 30. Luke 
28. Zech. xiii. 7. - . Matt. xxvi. 31. 
87. Psal. Lxxviii. 24. John vi. 31. 


38, Isa. liv. 13. - 
44, Psal. xli.9. 


John vi. 45. 
John xiii. 18, 


45, Psal. cix. 3. - John xv. 25. 

47, Exod. xii, 46. - John xix. 36. 

48, Zech. xii. 10, + John xix. 37. 

51. Joel iii. 1—5. Acts ii. 17. (See Rom, x. Il. . 
56. Gen. xii. 1. Acts vii. 3. 


61. Isa. lxvi. 1, 2. 
67. Isa. xlix. 6. 


Acts vii. 49, 50. 
Acts xiii. 47, 


6 @) ehae ef ely ene 
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70, Hab. ii. 4. Rom. i. 17. 
71. Isa. lii. 5. Rom. ii. 24. 
72. Psal. li. 6. Rom. iii. 4. 
a ie en is Rom. iv. 3. 
91. Hos. ii. 1. Gi. 10. of Englis . 
Version) i mee ; Rom. ix. 26, 
Hn 9 i. 9. Hy : . > Rom, ix. 29. 
. Isa. viii. 14. + : : . 
95. Isa. xxviii. 16. - | - - ; Rom, ix. 33. 
oe lt. (6 é a “ : - Rom. x. 15. 
. Psal. xix. 5. 4. of English 
Version). F5 s 8 ‘ f Rom, x. 18. 
100. Deut. xxxii.21. - - Rom. x. 19. 
101. Isa. lxv. 1, 2. - : - Rom. x. 20, 21 
ioe LP ings xix. ie. : - Rom. xi. 3, 

i ings xix. 18. - - Rom, xi. 4. 
107. Deut. xxxii. 25. . - Rom. xii. 19. Heb. x. 30. 
(c ag XXV. aby a 15 : ; - Rom. xii. 20. 

. Deut. xxxii. 42. 43. of Eng- 

lish Version) ‘ Bom. xv.'20- 
116. Isa. xxix. 14. - 1Cor. i. 19. 
118. Isa. xli.13.  - 1 Cor. ii. 16. 
120. Psal. xciv. 11. - 1Cor. iii. 20. 
125. Isa. xxviii. 11, 12. 1 Cor. xiv. 21. 
128. Gen. ii. 7. : 1 Cor. xv. 45. 
133. Lev. xxvi. 11, 12. 2Cor. vi. 16. 
143. Gen. xxi. 10. - Gal. iv. 30. 
144, Psa]. lxviii. 19. Eph. iv. 8: 


145. Exod. xx, 12, - 
147. Psal. xovii. 7. - 
150. Psal. cii. 25—27. 
154. Psal. xcv. 7—11. 
158. Exod. xxv. 40, 
159. Jer. xxxi. 31. 34. 
160, Exod. xxiv. 8.- 
167. Psal. cxviii. 6. 
173. Isa. xl. 6—8. 
175, Exod. xix. 6. 
176. Isa. liii. 9. 
177. Isa. liii. 5. : 

178. Psal. xxxiv. 13—17. 
179. Isa. viii. 12, 13. 
180. Prov. x.12, - 

181. Psal. ii. 9. - 


Eph. vi. 2, 3. 





i 5. 
Heb. viii. 812, 
Heb. ix. 20. 
Heb. xiii. 6. 

1 Pet. i. 24, 25. 

1 Pet. ii. 9. 

1 Pet. ii. 22. 

1 Pet. ii. 24. 

1 Pet. iii. 1O—12 
1 Pet. iii. 14, 15. 
1 Pet. iv. 8. 
Rev. ii. 27. 


eee 
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III. Quotations agreeing with the Hebrew in Sunsu, but not 
in words. 


agrees in sense < 
but _not ing Matt, iii. 3. Mark i. 3, and Luke iii. 46. 


6. Isa. xl. 3—5. 
words, with 


15, Isa. xlii. 1—4. - Matt. xii. 18—21. 
17, Psal. Ixxviii. 2. Matt. xiii. 35. 
22. Zech. ix.9. - Matt. xxi. 5. 

23. Psal. viii. 3. - Matt. xxi. 16. 
29. Zech. xi. 13. - Matt. xxvii. 9, 10. 
33. Exod. xiii. 2. - Luke ii. 23. 

41. Zech. ix.9 + John xii. 15. 

43, Isa. vi. 9,10. - John xii. 40. 

49. Psal. lxix. 26. - Acts i. 20, 

53, Deut. xviii. 15. 19. Acts iii. 22, 23. 
59. (see Josh. xxiv. 32.) Acts vii. 16. 


Rom. iii. 10—12, 
Rom. iii, 15—17. 


74. Psal. xiv. 1—3. 
78. Isa. lix. 7,8. .- 


85. Gen. xviii. 10. - Rom. ix. 9. 
90. Hos. ii.23. Rom. ix. 25. 
92. Isa. x. 22, 23. - Rom. ix. 27, B. 


105, Psal. xix. 23, 24. 
109. Isa. xlv. 23. - 


Rom. xi. 9, 10, 
Rom. xiv. ll. 


eer ee oh ee wh wee we eee po o % 
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114. Isa. xi. 10. - Rom. xv. 12. 
134. Isa. lii. 11,12. - 2Cor. vi. 17. 
139. Gen. xii. 3. - Gal. iii. 8. 
140. Deut. xxvii. 26. Gal. iti, 10, 
168; Hag. ii.6.  - - Heb. xii. 26. 





IV. Quotations that give the general Sense, but whach. abridge 
or add to it. 


Ixix. 9, 10. Isa. 

lii. litt. Zech, 

xi. 12, 13.) 
41. Zech. ix.9. - . : 


49, Isa. vi. 9,10. - : 


5. (Psal. xxii. 6. 
compared with Matt. ii. 23. 


John xii, 1. ss 
John. xii. 40. (and see Matt. xiii. 14, 16. 
Mark iv. 12. Luke viii. 10. Acts 


"xxviii, 26.) 
57. Gen. xv. 13, 14, . - Acts vii. 6,7. 
58. Gen. xlvi. 27, - ° - Acts vii. 14. 
68. Amosix, 11,12 — - - Acts xv. 16, 17. 
104, Isa.xxiz 16. - 0-2} Rom. xi. 8. 
170, (Gen. vi, 3:5. ° - Jamesiv 5: 
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V. Quotations that are taken from several Passages of Scripture. 


Sometimes there is such a change made in the quotation, 
that it is not easy to ascertain from what particular passat 
of the Old Testament it is taken. The instances of this i 
scription, however, in which the citation 1s made oe severa 
passages of Scripture, are very few. Dr. Re as men- 
tioned ony three, to which we have added two others. 


No, Chap. and Verse of O. T. Chap. and Verse of N. T. 
63. (See Psalms : oe 
Seexix.20, ma compared with Acts xiii. 22. 
LSam. xiii 14. 
94. Isa. xxviii, 16. - - - Rom. ix. 33. 
95. Isa. viii. 14. - - - 
104. Isa. xxix. 10, (and see Isa. vi. Romi-xi 8. 
9. and Ezek. xii. 2.) 
22, Zech. ix. 9. (and see Isa. { Matt. xxi. 8. 
Pa ee 
49. Psal. xix. 26. - - : { $i. 20. 
50. Psal. cix.8 - = .¢ Act 


To this head also we may perhaps refer the quotation, No. 5. p. 294. 
relative to the Messiah being called a Nazarene. 





VI. Quotations differing from the Hebrew, but agreeing with 


the Septuagint. 
18. Isa. xxix. 13. compared with Matt. xv. 8, 9. 
52. Psal. xvi. 8—11. - - Acts ii. 25—28, 


60. Amos v. 25—27. - - Acts vii. 42, 43. 


65. Isa. lv. 3. ba ; % ; ;. Acts xiii. 34. 
99, Psal. xix. 5. (4. of Englis. f 

Version) Rom. = 18. 
171. Prov. iii. 34. - : : James iv. 





VII. Quotations in which there is reason to suspect a different 
Reading in the Hebrew, or that the Apostles wnderstood the 
Words in a Sense different from that expressed in our Lexi- 





cons. 
2. Micah v.2. compared with Matt. ii. 6. 
14. Mal. tii. 1. - : - Matt. xi. 10. Mark i. 2. Luke vii. 27. 
Bo) sa. bd. 15:2, = - - Luke iv. 18, 19. 
62. Isa. lili. 7,8. - - - Acts viii. 32, 33, 
66. Hab. i. 5. - - - Acts xiii. 41. 
68. Amos ix. 11, 12. - - Acts xv. 16, 17. 
77. Psal.x.7.° - ; - Rom. iii. 14. 
99. Psal. xix. 5. - : - Rom. x. 18. 
106. Isa. lix. 20, 21. : - Rom. xi. 26, 27. 
107. Deut. xxxii. 35. - - Rom. xii. 19. 
(12. Deut. xxxii. 42. : - Rom. xv. 10. 
117. Isa. lxiv.3.  - : - 1 Cor. ii. 9. 
163. Hab. ii. 3,4. - 5 - Heb. x. 37, 38. 
174. Isa. xxviii. 16.- : - 1 Pet. ii. 6. 
VIII. Passages in which the Hebrew seems to be corrupted. 
2. Micah v. 2. compared with Matt. ii. 6. 
14. Mal. iii. 1. - . 5 


CLASSIFICATION OF QUOTATIONS FROM THE 


{Pant I, Caar. IV, 


hand, while they retained the words of the Septuagint, they 
had taken notice of each inaccuracy, they would have diverted 
the reader’s attention from the main object to the consideration 
of trifles. It must, however, be remarked, that the writers of 

the New Testament appear to have been so careful to give 
the true sense of the Old Testament, that they forsook the 
Septuagint version, whenever it did not give that sense, so far- 
as they had oceasion to cite it, and these citations often cor- 

respond with the present Hebrew text. The quotations from 

the Septuagint in the New Testament may be classed under 

the five filowing heads :—I. Such as agree verbatim with 

the Septuagint, or only change the person, number, &c. ;— 

II. Quotations taken from the Septuagint, but with some 

variation ;—III. Quotations agreeing with the Septuagint in 

sense, but notin words;—IV. Quotations differing from the 

Septuagint, but agreeing ere or nearly, with the Hebrew ; 

ay! Quotations which differ both from the Septuagint 

and from the Hebrew, and are probably taken from some 

other translation or paraphrase. 


I. Quotations agreeing verbatim with the Septuagint, or only 
changing the Person, Number, 


52. Psal. xvi, 8—11. 
68. Amos ix. 11, 12. 
161. Psal. xl. 7—9. - 
163. Hab. ii. 3, 4. 


Matt. xi. 10, Mark i. 2. Luke vii. 27. 
Acts ii. 25—28. 

Acts xv. 16, 17. 

Heb. x. 5—7. 

Heb. x. 37, 38. 





IX. Passages which are not properly Citations, but mere 
References or Allusions. 


39. Isa. xii. 3, alluded to in John vii. 38. 
97. Deut. xxx. 12—14, - Rom. x. 6—8. 
123. Deut. xxxii. 17. - : 1Cor. x. 20. 
130. Hos, xiij. 14, . : : 1 Cor. xv. 55. 
138. Deut. xix. 15. - : - 2Cor., xiii. 1. 
169. Hos. xiv. 3. - - - Heb. xiii. 15. 


To this class also we may most probably refer the allusions in 2 Cor. 
vi. 18. See p. 306. and note. 





§3. CLASSIFICATION oF THE QUOTATIONS FROM THE SEPTUAGINT 
VERSION IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


A.THouGH the sacred authors of the New Testament have 
In many Instances quoted from the Hebrew Scriptures, as the 
preceding tables have shown; yet it is equally certain that 
they have very frequently made their citations from the Greek 
version usually denominated the Septuagint, even where this 
translation from the Hebrew js inaccurate, but where the 
errors are of such a nature as not to weaken the proofs for which 
they were alleged. In fact, as the apostles wrote for the use 
of communities who were ignorant of Hebrew, it was neces- 
sary that they should refer to the Greek version, which was 
generally known and read. Had they given a new and more 
accurate translation according to the Hoey. citing as they 
often did from memory, the reader would not have known 
what passage they intended to quote: and if, on the other 


No. Chap. and Verse of O. T. Chap, and Verse of N. T. 
7. Deut. viii. 3. agrees with Matt. iv. 4. Luke iv. 4. 
9. Deut. vi. 16. - - - Matt. iv. 7. 
13. Hos. vi. 6. - . - Matt. ix. 13. xii. 17. 
20. Exod. xx.12—16.  - : Matt. xix. 18, 19. 
21. Lev. xix. 18. -- - - Matt. xix. 19. xxii. 39. 
23. Psal. viii. 2. - - . ae xxi. rm Move oh aa 
x att. xxl. 42, Mark xii. . Luke xx 

24. Psal. cxviii. 22, 23. - . ; C7 RetueniTs 
95, Exod. iii. 6. - . barre xxii. 32. Mark xii. 26. Luke xx, 
oy bpealvex dah x ory xxii. 44. Mark xii. 36. Luke xx, 
Ba pecs xiii. vs - Cex - i Matt. xxvi. 31. 

. Psal. xxi. 18. (xxii. 18. 0 +. . 
; pinelish Bibie) i save Matt. xxvii. 35. John xix, 24. 

36. Psal. Ixviii. 9. (xix. 9. 0 ad 

English Bible) John ii. 17. 
40. Psal. lxxxii. 6. - - John x. 34. 

42. Isa. liii. 1. - - - John xii. 38. 

50. Psal. cix. 8. - - Acts i. 20. 

52. Psal. xvi. 8—11. - - Acts ii. 25—28, 

55. Psal. ii. 1,2. - : - Acts iv. 25, 26, 

58. Gen. xlvi, 27. - : - Acts vii. 14. 

64. Psal. ii. 7. : : - Acts xiii. 33. 

67. Isa. xlix.6,.  - - - Acts xiii. 47. 

69. Exod. xxii. 28. - - Acts xxiii. 5, 

72. Psal. li. 4. - . - Rom. iii. 4. 

a ony v. 9. 3 5 3 % Rom. iii. 13. 

- Psal. cxxxix. 3. (cxL 3. 0 see 
English Bible) Rom. iii. 13. 

i See 5. ahs : : : 7 : Rom. iii. 14. 

. Psal. xxxv. 1. (xxxvi. 1. o eas 
English Bible) f Rom. iii. 18, 

80. Psal. xxxii. 1, 2. - - Ron. iv. 7, & 

81. Gen. xvii. 5. - - : Rom. iv. 17. 

82. Gen. xv. 5. - - . Rom. iv. 18. 

83. Psal. xliv. 22. - - - Rom. viii. 36, 

84. Gen. xxi. 12. - : - Rom. ix. 7. 

86. Gen. xxv. 3. - - . Rom. ix. 12 

87. Mal.i. 2,3. - . - Rom. ix. 13, 

88. Exod. xxxiii. 19. - . Rom. ix. 15. 

91. Hos. i. 10. - - - Rom. ix. 26. 

93. Isa. i. 9. - - - Rom. ix. 29. 

96. Lev. xviii. 5. - : : Rom. x. 5. 

99, Psal. xix.4. - . - Rom. x. 18. 

100. Deut. xxxii. 21. . - Rom. x. 19. 

101. Isa. Lxv. 1, 2. - : - Rom. x. 20, 21. 

108. Prov. xxv. 21,22, - - Rom. xii. 20, 

110. Psal. lxix. 9. - . ° Rom. xv. 3. 

111. Psal. xviii. 49.- - - Rom. xv. 9. 

112. Deut. xxxii. 43, - : Rom. xv. 10. 

113. Psal. cxvii. 1. - . - Rom. xv. 11. 

115. Isa. lil, 15. - ° . Rom. xv. 21. 

121. Deut. xxv. 4. - - - 1Cor. ix. 9, 

122. Exod. xxxii. 6. : . 1Cor. x. 7. 

124. Psal. xxiv. 1. - - - 1Cor. x. 26. 

126. Psal. viii. 6. - . : 1 Cor. xv. 27. 

127. Isa. xxii. 13. - ois ae 1 Cor. xv. 32, 

131. Psal. cxvi. 10. - : . 2 Oor. iv. 13, 

132. Isa. xlix.8. - - . 2 Cor. vi. 2. 

187. Psal. cxii.9. - - : 2Cor. ix. 9, 

142. Isa. liv. 1. - - - Gal iv. 27. 

146. 2 Sam. vii. 14. - : - ‘Heb. i. 5. 

147. Deut. xxxii. 43. - . Heb. 1. 6. 

148. Psal. civ. 4. _- : : Heb. i. 7. 

149. Psal. xlv. 6, 7. : +  Heb.i. 8 9. 

150. Psal. cii. 25—27. : - Heb. i. 10—12, 

151. Psal. viii. 46. - - Heb. ii. 6—8, 

155. Gen. ii. 3. - = - Heb. iv. 4, 

156. Psal. cx.4.  - : - Heb. v.6 

157. Gen. xxii. 16, 17 - - Heb. vi. 13, 14 

162. Deut. xxxii. 36 : - Heb. x. 30, 

163. Hab. ii. 3, 4. - - - Heb. x. 37, 38. 

164. Gen. xlvii. 31.- - - Heb. xi. 21. 

165. Prov. iii 11. - : « Heb. xii. 5. 

166. Deut. xxxi. 8. - : . Heb. xiii. 5, 

167. Psal. cxviii. 6.- : : Heb. xiii. 6 

169. Hos. xiv.2.  - : - Heb. xiii. 15 

175. Exod: xix. 6. - : : 1 Pet. ii. 9. 

177. Isa. liii. 5. : - : 1 Pet. if. 24. 

178. Psal. xxxiv. 12—16. - - 1 Pet. iii. 10—12, 


scr. I. § 4.] 


Il. Quotations taken from the Septuagint, but with some 


we Variation. 


These variations, however, are immaterial, consisting occa- 
sionally,—1. Of additions of words, to render the sense more 
explicit to the Gentiles;—2. Of omissions of words, where 
the insertion of them was not necessary to prove the point for 
which they were adduced ;—3. Of synonymous changes, 
substituting other words of the same import for the exact 
words of the Septuagint,—which might easily be done, citing, 
as the apostles sometimes did, from memory ;—4. Of trans- 
positions of words;—5. Of changes of proper names into 
appellatives ;—and, 6. Of occasional alterations in the divi- 
sions of sentences. But in all these sentences the sense is 
invariably given. 


No. Chap, and Verse of 0. T. Chap. and Verse of N. T. 
-J. Isa. vii. 14. compared with Matt. i. 23. 
8. Psal. xci. 11, 12. : : Matt. iv. 6. 
10. Deut. vi. 13. - . : oe iv. 10. - 
: = : att. xiii, 14, 15. Acts xxviii. 26, 27. 
ENT eres jMark v.18, Luke viii 10. 
18. Isa. xxix. 13. - : - . Matt. xv. 8, 9. 
19. Gen. ii. 24. - * 2 Matt. xix. 5. 
29, Zech. xi. 13. - : . Matt. xxvii. 9,10, 
Soe isan lx. TO. i= : - Luke iv. 18, 19. 
37. Psal. Lxxviii. 24. : - John vi. 31. 
47, Exod. xii. 46. - - : John xix. 36. 
51. Joel ii. 28—32. : -  Actsii. 17—21. 
54. Gen. xxii. 18. - - : Acts iii. 25. 
56. Gen. xii.l.- : . Acts vii. 3. 
60. Amos v. 25, 26. : - Acts vii. 42, 43. 
62. Isa. lili. 7. : . - Acts viii. 32, 33. 
65. Isa. lv. 3. - - - Acts xiii. 34. 
70. Hab. ii. 4. - - - Rom. i. 17. 
71. Isa. lii. 5. : . : Rom. ii. 24. 
74. Psal. xiv. 1—3. : - Rom. iii. 1O—12. 
89. Exod. ix. x: - - : Rom. ix. 17. 
94. Isa. viii. 44. + . - . 
95. Isa. xxviii. 16. PP iy Rom ix: 68. 
105. Psal. ]xix. 22, 23. - - Rom. xi. 9, 10. 
105. Isa. lix. 20, 21. : - Rom. xi. 26, 27, 
114. Isa. xi.10.  - : - Rom. xv. 12, 
116. Isa. xxix. 14. - - : 1Cor. i. 19. 
U8. Isa. xl. 13. - : - 10Cor. ii. 16. 
120. Psal. xciv. 11. - - -  1Cor. iii. 20. 
123. Deut. xxxii. 17. : : 1Cor. x. 20. 
128. Gen. ii. 7. - - - 1Cor. xv. 45 
130. Hos. xiii. 14. - . - 1 Cor. xv. 55. 
183. Lev. xxvi. 11, 12. : - 2Cor. vi. 16. 
136. Exod. xvi. 18. - - 2Cor. viii. 15. 
138. Deut. xix. 15. - : 2Cor. xiii. 1. 
139. Gen. xii. 3. (and see xviii, 18.) Gal. iii. 8. 
143. Gen. xxi. 10. - - - Gal. iv. 30. 
145. Exod. xx. 12. - : - Eph. vi. 2,3. 
152. Psal. xxii. 22. - - - Heb. ii. 12. 
153. Isa. viii. 17, 18. - - Heb. ii. 13. 
154. Psal. xev. 7—ll. : - Heb. iii. 7—10. 
158. Exod. xxv. 40. - - - Heb. viii. 5. 
161. Psal. xl. 6—9. - : - Heb. x. 5—7. 
171. Prov. iii. 34. - - - James iv. 6. 
173. Isa. xl.6—8. - - - 1 Pet. i. 24, 25. 
174, Isa, xxviii. 16. : - 1 Pet. ii. 6 
176. Isa. lili. 9. + : - ] Pet. ii. 22. 
179, Isa. viii. 12, 13. - : 1 Pet. iii. 14, 15. 


——— ee 


ULL. Quotations agreeing with the Septuagint in Sense, but 
not ir. Words. 


109. Isa. xlv. 23. - 


Rom. xiv. 11. 
19. Job v. 13. : 


1 Cor. iii, 19. 


agrees in sense, 
Jer. xxxi. 15. but not in? Matt. ii. 18. 
words, with 
6. Isa. x1.3—5.. - - - Matt. iii. 3. Marki.3. Luke iii. 4—6. 
17, Psal. lxxviii. 2. : * Matt. xiii. 35. 
26. Deut. vi.5.  - - - Matt. xxii. 37. Mark xii. 30. Luke x.27. 
32. Isa. lili, 12. - - - Mark xv.28. Luke xxii. 37. 
33. Exod. xiii. 2. - - : Luke ii. 23. 
34. Lev. xii. 8. - : : Luke ii. 24. 
38. Isa. liv. 138. - ° - John vi. 45. 
41. Zech. ix.9, + - Jobn xii. 15. 
44. Psal. xli.9. - : - John xiii. 18. 
45. Psal. cix.3. - : - John xv. 25. 
48. Zech. xii. 10. - . - John xix. 37. 
49, Psal. Ixix. 25. - . . Acts i. 20. 
53. Deut. xviii. 15.19. - - Acts iii. 22, 23. 
57. Gen. xv, 13, 14. ” - Acts vii. 6, 7. 
61. Isa. Ixvi. 1, 2. - : - Acts vii. 49, 50. 
68. Amos ix. 11, 12. : -@ Acts xv. 16, 17. 
78. Isa. lix. 7, 8. - : - Rom. iii. 15—17. 
85, Gen. xviii. 10. - - . Rom, ix. 9. 
90. Hos. ii. 23. - - . Rom. ix. 25. 
92. Isa. x. 22, 23. - % - Rom. ix. 27, 28. 
102. | Kings xix. 14, : - Rom. xi. 3. 
104. Isa. xxix.10. - - : Rom. xi. 8. 
134. a lii. ey ee - a - 2Cor. vi. 17. 
140. Deut. xxvil. </. . of Eng- ae 
lish Version) : : ; Gal, iii. 10. 
f41. Deut. xxi. 23. - : - Gal. iii. 13. 
159. Jer. xxxi. 31-34. - - Heb. viii. 8—12. 
160. Exod. xxiv. 8. - * . Heb. ix. 20. 
168. Hag. ii. 6. : : - Heb. xii. 26. 
181. Peal. ii. 9. : : » Rev. ii. 2, 
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i 1V. Quotations differing from the Septuagint, but agreeing 


exactly, or nearly, with the Hebrew. 
There are several instances of an evidently intentional re- 


nunciation of the Septuagint version, in order to adhere to the 


Hebrew original: these instances occur when the Septuagint 
so materially differs from the Hebrew, as to render the pas- 
sage unsuitable to the purpose for which the sacred writer pro- 
duced the quotation, or where it is palpably erroneous. The 


number of these departures from the Septuagint is eleven ; viz. 


No, Chap. and Verse of O. T. Chap. and Verse of N. T. 


3. Hos. xi. 1. - - citedin Matt. ii. 15. 

4, Jer. xxxi. 15. - - - Matt. ii. 18. 4 
12, Isa. lili. 4. - : - Matt. viii. 17. 
22. Zech. ix.9. - : - Matt. xxi. 5. 
31. Psal. xxii. 1. - : - Matt. xxvii. 46 
98. Isa. lii. 7. - - Rom. x. 15. 

103. 1 Kings xix. 18. : - Rom. xi. 4. 
119. Job v. 13. - - - 1Cor. iii. 19. 
129. Isa. xxv.8. - - - 1Cor. xv. 54. 
172. Lev. xi. 44. +, - - 1 Pet. i. 16. 
180. Prov. x.12. - : : 1 Pet. iv. 18. 





V. Quotations which differ both from the Septuagint and from 
the Hebrew, and are probably Hie ram acing allie! Thine 


lation, or Paraphrase, or were so rendered by the sacred Writers 
themselves, 


2. Micahv.2. - - citedin Matt. ii. 6. 
__6. Isa. xl.3—5. - - - Matt. iii. 3. Mark i.3. Luke iii. 4—6, 
I Isa.-ix. 1,2. = : - Matt. iv. 15, 16. 
14. Mal. iid. - - = Matt. xi. 10, Mark i. 2. Luke vii. 27 
15. Isa. xlii. 14. . - Matt. xii. 18—21. 
41. Zech. ix. 9. - - - John xii. 15. 
53. Deut. xviii 15.19. - - Acts iii. 22, 23. 
66. Hab. i. 5. : - : Acts xiii. 41. 
85. Gen. xviii. 10. - - - Rom. ix. 9 
90. Hos. ii. 23. - - : Rom. ix. 25. 
92. Isa. x. 22, 23. - : - Rom. ix. 27, 28 
97. Deut. xxx. 12—14. - - Rom. x. 6-8. 
102. 1 Kings xix. 14. : - Rom. xi. 3. 
107. Deut. xxxii. 35. : - Rom, xii. 19. (and see Heb. x. 30 
117. Isa. lxiv.4.  - - - 1 Cor. ij. 9. 
125. Isa. xxviii. 11,12. - - 1 Cor. xiv. 21. 
140. Deut. xxvii. 26. . - Gal. iii. 10. 
144. Psal. Ixviii. 19. : - Eph. iv. 8. 
160. Exod. xxiv. 8. - - : Heb. ix. 20. 





§ 4, CONSIDERATIONS ON THE PROBABLE CAUSES OF THE SEEMING 
DISCREPANCIES IN THE QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTA 
MENT IN THE NEW. 


On a comparison of the quotations from the Old Tes- 
tament in the New, it is obvious that in the Epistles, which 
were addressed generally to churches consisting of converted 
Hellenists (that is, Greek Jews), or Gentiles, or of both, tha 
quotations are uniformly made from the Septuagint version, 
or with express reference to it, except where some Important 
reason induced the sacred writer to deviate from it; for the 
Septuagint was the only version generally known in those 
churches, whose members were mostly strangers to the Hee 
brew. There are, however, some apparent contradictions in 
the quotations from the Old Testament in the New, the recons 
ciliation of which has much engaged the attention of learned 
men, who have assigned various causes to account for, ot 
explain, such discrepancies. These it may be useful briefly 
to consider, before we discuss the mode in which the sacred 
writers of the New Testament apply their quotations from 
the Old Testament. ‘The causes of the differences in these 
quotations may be reduced to three, viz. 1. Sophistications 
or corruptions of the Hebrew text;—2. Various Readings, 
or differences in copies;—3. Our ignorance of the correct 
meaning of particular texts ;—and, 4. The different designs 
with which they were quoted. 

1. The instances of probable SopuisticaTion, or Corrup- 
rion of the Hebrew text, are comparatively few, and are only 
six in number, as we have already seen:! the comparison of 
manuscripts and versions alone can enable the critic to de- 
termine the true reading. 

2, Various Reapines in the manuscript copies of the Greek 
Bible, used by the sacred writers of the New Testament, and 
also various readings in different manuscripts of the New 
Testament (some of which have been specified in the notes 
in the preceding pages of this section), are another cause of 
the apparent contradictions in the quotations made in it from’ 
the Old Testament. Professor Michaelis likewise thinks it 
possible that, in those cases where the quotations are mate 


1 See § VIM. p. 312. supra. 
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nally different, another translation might have been added in 
the Septuagint as a marginal note, in the same manner as we 
find in the Hexapla of Origen, under the name of aaase. ‘The 
Proverbs of Solomon, he observes, present instances where 
the same Hebrew words are twice translated ; which can be 
explained on no other supposition, than that one of them was 
originally a marginal note, which has insensibly crept into 
the text itself. : ae 

3. Another cause of the apparent discrepancy o¢curring in 
the quotations from the Old ‘Testament in the New may arise 
from our IGNORANCE OF PARTICULAR HEBREW TEXTS or words : 
a few such instances have already been noticed.2 But this 
is only a temporary cause—the researches of commentators 
and critics (which the preceding tables have tended to con- 
firm) have shown that the writers of the New Testament 
express the true sense, though not the sense generally attri- 
buted to the Hebrew; and in proportion as such researches 
are more diligently prosecuted, and our knowledge of the 
original languages of the Scriptures is increased, these diffi- 
culties will oraduall and certainly diminish. : 

4, It is further to be observed that the very same quotations 
are often contradicted by some of the evangelists, and as often 
enlarged by others. This difference in quoting may be 
accounted for by the different occasions on which they are 
introduced, and the Dirrerent Designs which they were 
intended to serve. ‘Thus Luke, who wrote his Gospel for 
the instruction of Gentile converts, quotes (iii. 4—6.) not 
less than three verses from the prophet Isaiah ;3 while Mat- 
thew (iil. 3.) and Mark (1. 3.) quote only the jirst of them. 
But it was necessary to Luke’s purpose that he should pro- 
ceed so far, in order to assure the Gentiles, that they weré 
destined to be partakers of the privileges of the Gospel, and 
to see the salvation of God. On the other hand, Matthew 
(xiii. 14, 15.) and Paul (Acts xxviii. 26, 27.), when reproving 
the Jews for their incredulity, which Isaiah had long before 

redicted, introduced the prophecy at full length, whereas 
Mark (iv. 11, 12.) and Luke (viii. 10.) only refer to it briefly. 
Mark, whose Gospel was written for a mixed society of 
Jewish and Gentile converts, has many peculiarities belonging 
to him, which are not specified by the other evangelists. O 
these peculiarities, we have an instance in his manner of 
citing the passage of Isaiah just noticed. The verse in his 
Gospel runs thus :— ‘ 


Tots tm ey mreegcrBorcus ree mayne pierce’ “Ive Brerovres Brena, nett 
pin idol, nas dxovevrés Axovesl, K2L [An CVO, LAnmrore erlonpr arty ct 
apesn aura te amapruuare. Unto them that are without all 
these ¢hings are done im parables: That seeing, they may see 
and not perceive; and hearing, they may hear and not un- 
dersvand ; lest at any time they should be converted, and their 
sins should be forgiven them. 


Tn order to ene e the Jews the more effectually to adopt and 
obey his Gospel, Mark has not only inserted in it more He- 
brew or rather Syro-Chaldaic phrases than all the other evan- 

elists together ; but in the verse here given, he has forsaken 

oth the Hebrew and Greek of Isa. vi. 11. (in our translation 
truly rendered and I will heal them),i and has quoted the 
Chaldee Paraphrase, which he translated for himself, xa 
upey avrois Te auaprauare, and their sins should be forgiven 
them ; and which thus probably became more intelligible to 
the Gentiles also. Now these particular variations are so 
far from being dis aragements to the Gospels, that they are 
in reality the excellencies and ornaments of them. They are 
such variations only, as these different converts, of different 
conceptions, required to have made, for their obtaining a true 
and right knowledge of the Old Testament rophecies.6 A 
similar mode of citation is pursued by the illustrious apostle 
Paul, who does not mention or allege the law and the pro- 
phets in one and the same manner to Jews and Gentiles. 
Thus, to Felix the Roman governor, he says of himself 

Acts xxiv. 14.), Believing al, things which are written in the 

aw and the prophets. But to king Agrippa (xxvi. 22.), 
‘Saying none other things than those which the prophets and 
Moses did say should come. And thus he distinguishes in his 
Epistles. In that te the Hebrews are many passages from 
the Old Testament, but not a single instance in which it is 
quoted as written, But in his other Epistles he rarely uses 


1 Marsh’s Michaelis, vol. is p. 235. 

2 See § 2. VIL p. 312, supra. 

2 See the passages of Isaiah and Luke at length, in p. 294. No.6 

* See the passages of Isaiah and of the Evangelists, cited in p. 295, No. 16. 
* Dr. Owen, on the Modes of Quotation used by the Evangelical Writers, 
%. 85—87. 
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any other form than, Jt is written, or The Scripture saith 
Thus he cites it to the Romans; the chief variations from 
which mode to that of He saith are in the three chapters, 1x. 
x. xi. which principally relate to the Jews; and even there 
he seldom fails to name the prophet whose words are ad 
duced. ‘To the Galatians, and in both Epistles to the Corin- 
thians, with one or two exceptions, he urges the words of the 
Old Testament as written. 'To the Philippians, Colossians, 
and Thessalonians, if we mistake not, he makes no direct quo- 
tation from it. In the Epistle to the Ephesians he refers to it 
twice, and there indeed in both places under the form of He 
saith, But he himself had spent above two years in teaching 
them with the utmost diligence and attention (Acts xix. 8. 
10.), and wrote his Epistle to them some years after ; when he 
might have full assurance that he spoke to those who knew the 
law, A passage in this epistle, compared with a similar one 
in that to the Colossians, seems to prove that he made a dif- 
ference between them, and judged the Ephesians to be better 
versed in the sacred books. To these he proposes the precept 
of obedience to parents with a view to the Mosaic promise 
(Eph. vi. 1—3.) : Children, obey your parents in the Lord ; for 
this is right. WoNoUR THY FATHER AND MOTHER}; WHICH IS 
THE FIRST COMMANDMENT WITH PROMISE. But he omits this 
reference to the words of the Decalogue, in giving the same 

recept to the Colossians; with whose proficiency in the 
Bor peaizes he was less acquainted, as having never been 
among them. He says only (Col. iii. 20.), Children, obey 
your parents in all things; for this is well pleasing unto the 

Ora. 

Thus we see that Saint Paul has one mode of citing the 
Old Testament to the Hebrews, and another to the churches 
of which the Gentiles were members; that in the former 
case he agrees with Matthew, in the latter with Mark and 
Luke. And in this respect there is so much uniformity in 
the apostle and two evangelists, that we may justly con- 
clude it was not accidental, but designed by him and them, 
for the same purpose of suiting their style to the small 
measure of’ scriptural knowledge which they might well 
suppose many of their readers to possess. By which means 
the unlearned or newly-converted Gentiles were instructed, 
that what was offered to them as the word of God which came 
im old time, was to be found in the books of Scripture; and, 
if Judaizers crept in and perplexed them with pt of 
an oral or traditionary law, they were furnished with this 
reply to such teachers :—‘“ When the apostles and evange- 
lists, who have been our more immediate guides, propose to 
us any part of the Mosaic economy, they allege only what 
is written, and what they carefully inform us to be so.’ 

We have dwelt the longer on this subject, not only on 
account of its importance in illustrating the external form of 
the quotations of the Old Testament by the evangelists and 
apostles, but also because it furnishes us with an additional 
instance of those simple notes of authenticity with which 
the New Testament abounds, and which the genius of for- 
gery could never have devised. 

pon the whole, then, as-it respects the external form of 
uotations from the Old Testament, it may be observed that 
the writers of the New Testament did not make it a constant 
tule to cite from the Greek version, because there are many 
places in which their quotations differ from that version, 
and agree with the Hebrew.’ And as their quotations now 
correspond with the Hebrew, very frequently in express 
words,’ and generally in the sense,? so it is highly probable 
that they uniformly agreed at first, and that, where the He- 
brew was properly expressed in the Greek version, they used 
the words of that version. But where it materially varied 
from the meaning of the Hebrew Scriptures, they either gave 
the sense of the passage cited in their own wore, or took ag 
much of the Septuagint as suited their purpose, introducing 
the requisite alteratio: Hence several passages are neither 
direct quotations from the: Hebrew text, nor quotations from 
the Septuagint. and some, as we have already seen, agree 
with the latter even where it, varies from the former, but only 
where the deviation does not so affect the meaning of the 
passage as to interfere with the pertinency of the quotation 
for the purpose intended. “+ All this ances to what ordinary. 
writers, in similar circumstances, would have done, and, in 


§ Dr. Townson’s Discourses on the Four 8. di i iA 
vol. i. pp. 101, 102) °S on the Four Gospels, disc. 4, sect. ii. (Works, 
* See § 3. IV. p. 313. aie? 
® See § 2.1. and Il. p. 311. supe 
® See § 3. IIL. IV. p. 81l..supra, 
© See § 3. V, p. 313. supra. 
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fact, have been authorized to do: but the sacred penmen, 
being themselves divinely inspired, might take liberties 
which we must not; because their comments were equally 
the Word of God with the texts commented on.”! 


ee 


SECTION Il. 


ON THE INTERNAL FORM OF QUOTATIONS, OR THE MODE IN 
WHICH CITATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT ARE APPLIED 
IN THE NEW. 


Genera: observations on the rabbinical and other modes of 
quoting the Old Testament—Classijication of the quota- 
tions in the New Testament:—I. Quotations from the Old 
Testament in the New, in which the predictions are literally 
accomplished ;—I. Quotations in which that is said to have 
been done, of which the Scriptures have not spoken in a 
literal but in a spiritual sense ;—III. Quotations made by 
the sacred writers in the way of illustration ;—IV. Quota- 
tions and other passages from the Old Testament which are 
alluded to in the New. 


In considering the J Aenea 8h of the Old Testament, which 
have been introduced by the apostles and evangelists into 
the writings of the New, “there is often a difficulty with 
respect to the application of such quotations; when they are 
applied to a purpose to which they seem to have no relation, 
according to their original design. This difficulty arises 
from the writers of the New Testament making quotations 
from the Old with very different views; and it can be Te- 
moved only by attending to their real view in a particular 
quotation.”” An accurate distinction, therefore, must be 
made between such quotations as, being merely borrowed, 
are used as the words of the writer himself, and such as -are 
quoted in proof of a doctrine, or the completion of a prophecy. 

Michaelis? has remarked, that whenever a book is the 
subject of our daily reading, it is natural that its phrases 
should occur to us in writing—sometimes with a perfect 
recollection of the places whence they are taken, and at other 
times when the laces themselves have totally escaped our 
memory. Thus, the lawyer quotes the maxims of the law; 
the scholar, his favourite classics; and the divine, the pre- | 
zepts of the Gospel. It is no wonder, therefore, if the same 
has happened to the writers of the New Testament; who 
being daily occupied in the study of the Old Testament, 
unavoidably adopted its modes of expression, and especially 
of the Greek Septuagint, which they have borrowed, and 
applied to their own use in various ways and for various 





ON THE INTERNAL FORM OF QUOTATIONS. 


| supply the following words contained in 
shalt y ; 





purposes. 
he quotations from the Old Testament in the New are 

generally introduced by certain formule, such as, That i 
might be fulfilled—As rt is written—Isaiah prophesied, &c. ; 
ond various rules have been framed in order to account for 
their application. It has been observed by the same great 
philologist, that the writers of the New Testament quote in 
general like the Rabbins, without mentioning the place 
whence the quotation is taken; as daa resuppose the reader 
to be so nel acquainted with the id Testament, as to be 
able to find it without particular direction. The Rabbins | 
select some principal word out of eath section, and apply 
that name to the section itself, in the same manner as the Mo- 
hammedans distinguish the suras or chapters of their Koran 
saying, in Eli, in Solomon, when they intend to signify the 
sections where those names are mentioned. For instance, 
Rashi, in his remarks on Hosea ix. 9. (They have deeply 
corrupted themselves, asin the days of Gibeah), says—‘“ Some 
are of opinion that this is Gibeah of Benjamin 7 the con- 
cubine,”’ that is, is mentioned in the chapter of the concubine, 
or Judges xix. And in this manner quotations are sometimes 
made in the New Testament. Thus, in Mark xii. 26. and 
Luke xx. 37. et cs Barov (in or at the bush) signifies, ‘“ in the 
section relating to the burning bush,”’ which, according to the 
modern division, is the third chapter of Exodus. Again, in 
Rom. xi. 2. » Hx (in Elias) signifies, “in the section in 
which the actions of Elias are recorded ;” which at heat 
forms the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth chapters 
of the first book of Kings.® 

1 The Rev. T. Scott, on the authority of the Septuagint, in the Christian 
Observer for 1810, vol. ix. p. 102. 

2 Introduction to the New Testament, vol. i. pp. 200—203. % 

3 Michselis, vol. i. pp. 248, 244. 133, 184.492. Upon the same rule, Mi- 


chaelis thinks the supposed contradiction between Mark ii. 26. and 1 Sam. 
xx. J. may be explained “in the chapter of Abiathar,” or, in that part of 
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Another very frequent practice of the Rabbins was, to pro- 
duce only the initial words of a quoted passage, while those 


are omitted in which the force of the argument consists, 


or the absence of which destroys the connection. Of this 


| description are the quotations in Rom. vii. 7. and xiii, 9, 


(Thou shalt not covet), in whith the apostle leaves us to 
xod, xx.17. Thow 
not covet thy nerghbour’s wife, &c. Similar instances are 


| to be found in Rom. xi. 27. and Heb. ii. 13.4 


The formule (as it is written, that it might be fulfilled, it 
hath been said, &c. &c.) with which the quotations in the 


| New Testament are generally introduced, have been sup- 


posed by Surenhusius® (to whose learned researches biblical 
students are most deeply indebted) to be the indications of 
the modes in which they are expressed : so that by attending 
to these formule, we may easily know why the evangelists 
allege the subsequent words in one certain manner rather 
than in another; and why they depart more or less from the 
Hebrew text. Agreeably to this hypothesis, Surenhusius 
has, with infinite labour and industry, collected a great variety 
of rules® out of the Talmud and the Rabbinical writings, and 
has illustrated them with numerous extracts, in order to 
explain and justify all the quotations made from the Old 
Testament in the New. But what militates against this 
hypothesis is, that we find, that the very same quotations, 
expressed in the same words, and brought to prove the very 
same points, are introduced by different formule in different 

ospels. A further objection to the rules adduced by Suren- 

uslus is their number and their complexity, which render it 
difficult to refer all the quotations accurately to them. It is 
therefore not only more convenient, but more intrinsically 
useful, to refer the citations from the Old Testament in the 
New to the four following classes, which have been adopted, 
with some alteration, from Rosenmiller,7 after Gusset and 
Wolfius. According to these critics, the phrases, that it might 


the books of Samuel in which the history of Abiathar is related. This 
explanation, Rosenmiiller very justly remarks, would be preferable to any 
other, if Mark had added the expression 7 is written, or the Scripture 
saith. Scholia in N. T. tom. i. p. 573, edit. 1801. See also Kuindel on 
Mark ii. 26. Comm. in Libros N. T. Historicos, tom. ii. p. 32. 

4 Michaelis, vol. i. pp. 244—246. , 

5 In the preface to his “BiSaos Karuaaruyys : in quo, secundum veterum 
Theologorum Hebreorum Formulas allegandi et modos interpretandi, con- 
ciliantur loca ex Veteri in Novo Testamento allegata.” 4to. Amst. 1718. 
The words of Professor Surenbusius are as follow:—“ Etenim omni in 
loco ex V. T. in N. allegato recte conciliando, videndum est prius, qua 
allegandi formula utantur Apostoli ; ex qua statim dignoscere licet, quare 
sequentia verba hoc, et non alio modo, allegaverint, atque ad veterem 
Scripturam Hebreum plusve minusve attenderint. Sic alium sensum 
involvit illa allegandi formula Eppudn ; aliwm Veypuaras; aliwm Iwo 
mAnpody ro pydev; aliwm Exaupwia 4 ypeon, &c. 

@ The following are the principal theses or rules laid down by Surenhu- 
sius, whose work, it may be proper to remark, deserves a gent in the 
library of every biblical student, on account of its learned illustration of 
many passages of Scripture not immediately connected with the quotations 
from the Old Testament :— 

1. Sometimes the words are read, not according to the regular vowel- 
points, but agreeably to others substituted for them. Instances of this sort, 
Surenhusius is of opinion, are to be found in Acts iii. 22, 23. and vii. 42, &c. 
1 Cor. xv. 54. and 2 Cor. viii. 15. 

2. Sometimes letters are changed, as in Rom. ix. 33. 
Heb. viii. 9. and x. 5. 

3. Sometimes both letters and vowel-points are changed, asin Acts xiil. 
40, 41. and 2 Cor. viii. 15. 

4. Sometimes words are added froma parallel passage, or are changed 
in the quotation, which words appear as if the whole occurred in the cited 
text, as in Rom. xi. 3. xv. 10. 1 Cor. xv. 45. 2 Cor. vi. 16. Eph. v. 14. and 
Heb. xii. 12, 13. 

5. Sometimes additional words are inserted to complete the sense, as in 
Matt. iv. 10. xxi. 5. Joln vi. 49. xii. 38. and Rom. x. 6. ; 

6. Sometimes several passages are abridged together, in order to make 
the subject more clear, as in Matt. xxi. 5. Luke iv. 18, 19. John viii. 5, &c. 

7. Sometimes the beginnings of verses are only added, for the sake of 
brevity, although the sacred writer refers to the whole passage which he 
paraphrases. Instances of this sort occur in Acts i. 20. Rom. xi. 27. Heb. 
jii. and iv. and x. i é i k , 

8. Some passages are cited, either allegorically, or by way of simple 

roof, in which case the subject cannot be proved unless the passage cited 
Ke compared with others, and illustrated, as in Rom. ix. 12, 13. x. 8. and 
Heb. iv. 5, 6. 

9. Sometimes one and the same passage is cited to prove many things, 
and is applied to many persons, as in Matt. xili. 14. compared with John 
xii. 40. Rom. ix. 33. and x. 1]. compared with 1 Pet. ii. 6. 

10. Sometimes a subject is intended to be proved by several passages, 
though one only is adduced, the reader being left to find them out, as in 

ts xv. 15, 16. 
at The first and last clauses of a verse only are sometimes cited, the 
intermediate clauses being omitted. See Eph. v. 14. and 1 Pet. i. 24, 25. 

12, Sometimes a passage is simply adduced without any formule of quo- 
tation, and them another intervenes parenthetically ; which being cited, the 
sacred writer returns to the first quoted passage, which is illustrated in a 
variety of particulars. Thus Saint Paul, in Heb. iii. 7. first cites Psal, xev. 
7.; then he interposes references to Exod. xvii. 2. Num. xx. 13. xiv, 23. 
and Deut. i.34.; and at length, in the fifteenth verse, he returns to Psalra 
xev. 7.; which he explains, as if all the intermediately quoted passages 
were contained in one and the same text. Similar instances occur in Heb 
iv. 15. and 1 Cor. iii. 7. Surenhusii Bi8aos Keraareyus, pp. 1-56. 

1 Scholia in Nov. Test. tom. i. p. 25. 
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be fulfilled, as it is written, &c. é&c. may be properly applied in | 


the New Testament,— 

I. When the thing predicted is literally accom; 

Il. When that is done, of which the Scripture 
in a literal, but in a spiritual sense. ; 4 3 

Ill. When a thing is done, neither in a literal nor in a spr- 
ritual sense according to the fact referred to in the Scriptures ; 
but is similar to that fact. The passages thus cited may, briefly, 
be termed quotations in the way of illustration. i 

IV. When the sacred writers have made simple allusions to 
passages in the Old Testament! : 

In the following tables, the quotations are arranged under 
each class, to which they appear respectively to belong. 
Some of the references, perhaps, may be disputable; and in 
some, it is possible that the author may be mistaken: but as 
they are the result of a laborious and patient comparison of 
every prophecy or citation, in classifying which he could 
have but little assistance, he trusts he may be allowed to say, 
that he has exerted the best of his judgment, and to indulge 
the hope that he has not misapplied the quotations in any 
essential point. 

I. Of Quotations from the Old Testament in the New, in which 
the things predicted are literally accomplished. 


Direct prophecies are those which relate to Christ and the 
Gospel, and to them alone, and which cannot be taken in 
any other sense; and the Scripture is said to be fulfilled in the 
literal sense, when that event which it foretells is accomplished, 
The quotations from the Old Testament in the New, which 
belong to this class, are both numerous and highly important. 
Such are those which mention the calling of the Gentiles and 
the everlasting kingdom of Messiah: such also.is the 110th 
Psalm, which, it has been well remarked, is as plain as a pro- 
phetic description ought to be. It is applicable to Christ alone, 
and it sets forth his exaltation, his royal dignity, his priestly 
office, the propagation of his Gospel, the obedience of his subjects ; 
the destruction of his enemies, and of the Roman emperors who 
persecuted his church.? 

Other examples of this description will be found in the 
following quotations, the references in which are made to the 
: authorized English version of the Bible.’ 


lished. 
as spoken, not 


ea : xviii. 18-2 Quoted in 


Gen. xvii. 7. 19. xxii. 16, 17. - 


Acts iii. 25. Gal. iii. 8. 
Luke i. 55. 72, 73, 74. 


Deut. xviii. 15. 19. - - - Acts iii. 22, 23. 
Psal. ii. 1, 2. - : Acts iv. 25, 26. 
Psal. ii. 7. - = - - Acts xiii. 33. Heb.i. 5. v. 5. 
Psal. viii. 2. - Cetus, Pal : Matt. xxi. 16, 
Psal. viii. 4—6. - - : Heb. ii. 6—8. 
Psal. xvi. 8—ll.  - : - Acts ii. 25—28. 31. 
Psal. xvi. 10. - - - Acts xiii. 35. 
Psal. xxii. 1. : - - Mee xxvii. — here xv, 34. 

% att. xxvii. 35. Mark xv. 24. Luke 
Peal. xxii. 18 ; ; xxiii, 34. John xix. 24. 
Psal. xxii. 22. - - - Heb. ii. 12. 
Psal. xxxi. 5. - - - Luke xxiii. 46, 
Psal. xli. 9. - : - : John xiii. 18. Acts i. 16. 
Psal. xlv. 6, 7. - : . Heb. i, 8, 9. 
Psal. Lxviii. 18. : - - Bes iv. 7, a - i 

F ; ohn xix. 28, 29. Matt. xxvii. 48. Mark 
Psal. Ixix. 21. siete 3 xv. 36, and Luke xxiii. 36. 
Psal. Ixix. 25. cix. 8 - . Acts i, 20. 
Psal. xev. 7—ll. - - - Heb. iii. 7—11.; iv. 3. 5—7. 
Psal. cii. 25—27.  - : . Heb. i. 10—12, 

. i Matt. xxii. 44. Mark xii. 36. Luke xx. 
ae SB hen os ; 42. Acts ii. 34, 35. Heb. i. 13. 
Psal. cx. 4, - : - « Heb. v. 6. 
Psal: cxviii. 22, 23, - i, Matt. xxi. 42. Mark xii. 10, ll. Luke 
a xx. 17. Acts iv. 11. 

Psal. cxviii, 25, 26, - - + Matt, xxi, 9. Mark xi. 9. John xii. 13. 
Psal. exxxii. 11. 17. - -  Lukei. 69. Acts ii. 30. 
Isa. vii. 14. - . = E Matt. i. 23. 
Isa. ix. 1, 2.- : : - Matt. iv. 15, 16. 
Isa. ix. 7, (with Dan. vii. 14. 27.) - Luke i. 32, 33. 
Isa. xi. 10. - - - - Rom. xv. 12. 
Isa. xxv. 8. - nS - «1 Cor. xv. 54. 
Isa. xxvii. 9. and lix. 20,21. . - Rom. xi. %, 27. 
Isa. xxviil, 16. (with Joel ii. 32.)- | Rom. ix. 33. and 1 Pet. ii. 6. 
Isa. x35 s+ Matt. ii, 3. Mark i. 3. Luke iti, 4—6. 
Isa, xiii. 1—4. - Matt. xii. 1721. 
Isa. xlix. 6. - 3 # 


hae xiii. 47, 48. and xxvi. 23. Luke ii. 


i SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSsssFFFFFSFMMFFe 


1 The fourth class mentioned by Rosenmiller, Gusset, and Wolfius, is as 
follows :—When that which has, in the Old Testament, been mentioned as 
formerly done, is accomplished, in a larger and more extensive sense, in 
the New Testament. But as the citations which appear to belong to this 
class may be referred to the first and third, we have substituted the preced- 
ing in lieu ofl ie Se 

2 Jortin’s Remarks on Eccles. Hist. vol. i. p. 121. 2d edit, iti- 
cal illustration of the prophetical sense of Pasinn x. is, nerhiee eg as 
by Dr. Gregory Sharpe, in his “Second Argument in Defence of Cliristi- 
emily, taken from ihe apcient Bropnecies, pp. 275—311. 

2 As the sages from the prophetic writings have alread: i 
at full length, they are here designedly omitted. only been givay 
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Isa. lili, 2. - -  quotedin John xii. 35. Rom. x. 16. 
sa. lili. 36. . - - Acts xxvi. 22, 23. 
Isa, iii, 46.11. - =» =~ Peet. ii, 24, 25. 
Isa. lili. 4. - . . - Matt. viii. 17. 
Isa. lili. 9. - : - - + 1 Pet. ii, 22. a 
Isa, lili. 12. - . - - Mark xv. 28. Luke xxii. 37. 
Isa. liv. 13. - . . : John vi. 49. 
Isa. lv. 3. - : : - Acts xiii. 34. 
Jer. xxxi. 31—34. - - - Heb. viii. S—12. x. 16, 17. 
Hosea i. 10. : . - Rom. ix. 26. i 
Hosea ii. 23. : - - Rom. ix. 25. 1 Pet. ii. 10. 
Joel ii. 283—82. ° - - Acts ii. 16—21. 
Amos ix. 11, 12. - - - Acts xv. 16, 17. SS 
Micah v. 2. - . : - Matt. ii. 5, 6. John vii. 42. 
Habak. i. 5. - - - Acts xiii. 40. 
Haggai ii. 6. oie 00 ELS axl at 7" 
Zech. ix. 9. - - - - Matt. xxi. 4, 5. John xii. 14. 16. 
Zech. xi. 13. : : - Matt. xxvii. 9, 10. 
Zech. xii. 10. - - : John xix. 37. , 
Zech. xiii. 7. - . - Matt. xxvi. 31.56. Mark xiv. 2: 
Mal. iii. 1. - - - : Matt. xi. 10. Marki. 2. Luke vii. 2x 
. eete xi. 13, 14. xvii. 10—13. Mark ix 
Mal. iv. 5, 6. ia ae 1113. Luke i. 16, 17. 


II. Of Quotations from the Old Testament in the New, in 
which that is said to have been done, of which the Scriptures 
have not spoken in a literal but in a spiritual sense. 

There are citations out of the Old Testament in the New in 
a mediate and typical or spiritual sense, respecting Christ and 
his mystical body the church. The Scripture is therefore said to 
be fulfilled, when that is accomplished in the antitype which is 
written concerning the type. Thus, in John xix. 36. we read, 
these things were done that the Scriptures should be fulfilled— 
“g bone of him shall not be broken.” ‘These words, which were 
originally written of the paschal lamb (Exod. xii. 46. Num. ix. 
12.), are said to be fulfilled in Christ, who is the antitype of that 
lamb. Additional examples of the same kind will be found in 
the annexed passages. 


Gen. xiv. 18, 20. cited and appliedin Heb. vii. 1—10. 
Gen. xv. 5. : - - Rom. iv. 18. 
Gen. xvi. 15. - : . Gal. iv. 22. 
Gen. xvii. 4. - - - Rom. iv. 17. 
Gen. xviii. 10. - - - Rom. ix. 9. 
Gen. xxi. 1—3. - - - Gal. iv. &e. 
Gen. xxi. 12. : - : Rom. ix. 7. 
Gen. xxv. 23. : : - Rom. ix. 10. 
Exod. xvi. 13—15. - - - John vi. 31.49 1 Cor. x. 3, 
Exod. xvii. 6. Num. xx. 11. - 1 Cor. x. 4. 
Exod. xix. 6. - - - 1 Pet. ii. 9. 
Exod. xxiv. 8. : - - Heb. ix. 20. 
Levit. xxvi. 11, 12. - - - 2 Cor. vi. 16. 
Num. xxi. 8,9. - - - John iii. 14. 
Deut. xxi. 23. - - - Gal. iii. 13. 
Deut. xxxii. 21. - - - Rom. x. 19. 

2 Sam. vii. 14. : : - Heb. i. 5. 

Psal. ii. 9. - - - : Rev. ii. 27. 
Psal. viii. 4—6. —- : - Heb. ii. 6—8, 
Psal. viii. 6. - - - 1 Cor. xv. 27 
Psal. xviii. 49. : - . Rom. xv. 9. 
Psal. xxxv. 19. lxix. 4. and cix. 3. John xv. 25. 
Psal. xl. 6—8. - : - Heb. x. 5— 
Psal. lxix. 9. - - - John ii. 17. 
Psal. civ. 4. - - - Heb. i. 7. 

Isa. xl. 6, 7. - - - 1 Pet. i. 24, 25. 
Isa. lii. 7. and Nahum i. 15. - Rom. x. 15. 
Isa. liv. 1. - - - - Gal. iv. 27. 

Isa. Lxiv. 4. 5 - - 1 Cor. ii. 9. 
Jonah i. 17. ii. 1. and iii. 5. - Matt. xii. 40, 41. Luke xi. 30. 32, 
Habak. ii. 3. é - - Heb. x. 37. 
Habak. ii. 4. - : - Rom. i. 17, Gal. iii. 11. Heb. x. 38. 


III. Of Quotations from the Old T'estament in the New, in 
which a thing is done neither in a literal nor in a spiritual 
sense, according to the fact referred to in the Scriptures, but is 
similar to that fact,—in other words, where the passages re- 
ferred to are cited in the way of illustration. 


The attentive reader of the New Testament cannot fail to 
observe, that many passages of the Old Testament are cited and 
adapted by the writers of the New Testament to an occurrence 
which happened in their time, on account of their correspondence 
and similitude. These citations are not prophecies, though they 
are said sometimes to be fulfilled ; for any thing may be said to 
be fulfilled when it can be pertinently applied. This method of 
explaining Scripture by the way of illustration will*enabie us to 
solve some of the greatest difficulties relating to the prophecies. 


For the better understanding of this important subject, it should be 
recollected, that the writings of the Jewish Prophets, which abound in fine 
descriptions, poetical images, and sublime diction, were the classics of the 
later Jews; and, in subsequent ages, all their writers affected allusions to 
them, borrowed their images and descriptions, and very often cited their 
identical words when recording any event or circumstance that happened 
in the history of the persons whose lives they were relating; provided it 
was similar and parallel to one that occurred in the times, and waa 
described in the books of the ancient prophets. It was a familiar idiom of 
the Jews, 4 when quoting the writings of the Old Testament, to say,—that tt 


—_—_—_——_ ee 
4 The Talmud and Rabbinical writers abound with instance : 
Sirs che whles are quoted by Surenhusius. in the work already cledn p 
- note 5, 


Sect. Ih.] 


might be fulfilled, which was spoken by such and such a prophet ; not 
intending to be understood that such a particular passage in one of the 
sacred books was ever designed to be a real prediction of what they were 
then relating,-but signifying only, that the words of the Old Testament 
might be ee adapted to express their meaning and illustrate their 
ideas. And thus the apostles, who were Jews by birth, and wrote and 
spoke in the Jewish idiom, have very frequently alluded to the sacred 
books, after the customary style of their nation; intending no more by 
this mode of speaking, than that the words of such an ancient writer are 
happily descriptive of what was transacted in their time, and might, with 
equal propriety, be adapted to characterize such a particular circumstance 
as happened in their days: that there was a con-similarity of case and 
incidents ; and that the expressive style and diction of the old inspired 
prophets were as justly applicable to the occurrences recorded by the 
apostles, as they were suitable to denote those events and facts in their 
times which they had commemorated. 

Thus, our Lord speaking of the insurmountable prepossessions and per- 
verseness of the Jews to whom he preached, says,—Seeing they see not, 
and hearing they hear not, neither do they understand,—that is, their stu- 
piaity is so gross, and their prejudices are so numerous, that though they 

ave capacities proper for understanding and receiving my doctrine, they 
will neither understand nor receive it; so that in them is fulfilled the pro- 
phecy of Isaiah,—his words are perfectly applicable to the present age, and 
descriptive of their moral character and condition :—Hearing ye will hear, 
and will not understand ; and seeing ye will see, and will not perceive. For 
this people’s heart is waxed gross, and their ears are dull of hearing, and 
their eyes they have closed, lest at any time they should see with their eyes, 
and hear with their ears, and should understand with their heart, and 
should be converted, and I should heal them. (sa. vi. 9, 10. cited in Matt. xiii. 
14, 15.) The same passage of the evangelical prophet is cited by St. Paul 
(Rom. xi. 8.), and applied to the invincible obstinacy of his countirymen,— 
not, indeed, as though they had then, and then only, received their precise 
accomplishment, but as beautifully expressive of the obduracy, determined 
infidelity, and impenitence of the Jews. 

Again, the prophet Jeremiah, describing the miseries of captivity bya 
beautiful figure, represents Rachel as deploring the loss of her children, 
bathed in tears, piercing the air with loud lamentations, and indulging in 
inconsolable grief. When Herod imbrued his hands in the blood of the 
innocents in Bethlehem and its vicinity, how applicable were the prophet’s 
words to such a cruel scene, and how happily are they cited by the evan- 
gelist, to exhibit to his reader the mourning and Jamentation caused by that 
sanguinary tyrant! They are a beautiful quotation, and not a prediction 
of what then happened, and yet, upon the murder of these babes, the 
sacred historian says, according to the Jewish phraseology, when they 
cited Scripture,—Then was fuljilled that which was spoken by the prophet 
Jeremiah; In Ramah there was a voice heard, lamentation and weeping, 
and great mourning, Rachel weeping for her children, and would not be 
comforted because they are not. (Jer. xxxi. 15. cited in Matt. ii. 17, 18.) 

Once more,—our Lord having delivered several parables, the sacred his- 
torian, after remarking that Jesus Christ chose to convey his religious and 
moral instruction to the Jews by means of parables, with which all his 
public discourses abounded, says,—T’hat it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken by the prophet, “I will open my mouth in parables, I will utter 
things which have bee cept secret from the foundation of the world. 
(Pal. xxviii. 2. quoted in Matt. xiii. 35.)2 

A similar instance occurs in St. Paul’s second Epistle to the Corinthians 
Cvi.2.); where he cites the saying of the prophet (Isa. xlix. 8.)—I have 
heard thee in a time accepted, and in the day of salvation I have suc- 
coured thee. In this passage the apostle does not mean to declare that the 
prophet had the Corinthians in view, but he cites it as a parallel case: inti- 
mating that they might collect from that saying that there was a certain 
accepted time, in which God would hear them, and which, therefore, it 
concerned them not to let pass without carefully improving it. 


The following table presents a list of the passages thus 
quoted from the Old Testament by the writers of the New, 
in the way of illustration :— 


Gen. xv. 5. * cited in Rom. iv. 18. ; 
Gen. xv. 6. - - - Rom. iv. 3. Gal. iii. 6. and James ii. 23. 
Gen. xviii. 10. . - - Rom. ix. 9. 

Gen. xix. 15.26. - - - Luke xvii. 28, 29. 32. 

Gen. xxi. 12. - - - Rom. ix. 7. 

Gen. xxv. 33. : . : Heb. xii. 16. 

Gen. xxvii. 28, &c. : - Heb. xi. 20. xii. 17. 

Exod. ix. 16. - - - Rom. ix. 17. 

Exod. xxxii. 6. - - - 1Cor. x. 7. 

Exod. xxxiii. 19. - - - Rom. ix. 15. 

Lev. xi. 45. - - - 1 Pet. i. 16. 

Lev. xviii. 5. - - - Rom. x. 5. Gal. iii. 12. 

Deut. vi. 13. : - - Matt. iv. 10. Luke iv. 8. 

Deut. vi. 16. - - : Matt. iv. 7. Luke iv. 12. 

Deut. viii. 3. - - - Matt. iv.4. Luke iv. 4. 

Deut. xxv. 4. - - - 1Cor. ix. 9. 1Tim. v. 18. 

Deut. xxvii. 26. - - - Gal. iii. 10. 

Deut. xxxii. 35. - - - Rom. xii. 19. Heb. x. 30. 

Deut. xxxii. 36. - - - Heb. x. 30. 

Deut. xxxii. 43. - - - Rom. xv. 10. 

Josh. i. 5. - : . - Heb. xiii. 5. é 3 
1Sam. xxi. 6. : - - Matt. xii.3,4. Mark ii.25,26. Luke vi. 3,4. 
1 Kings xix. 14. 18. - - Rom. xi. 3, 4. 


J rrr 


* . 
1 This mode of quoting passages by way of illustration was not confined 
to the inspired penman. Pagan writers often cite passages from their old 
oets, to describe things of which these poets never thought; and this, Dr. 
Recan remarks, is no fault, but rather a beauty in writing; and a passage, 
applied justly in a new sense, is ever pleasing to an ingenious reader, who 
loves to see a likeness and pertinency where he expected none. (Rem. on 
Eccl. Hist. vol. i. p. 120.) In lian, Diogenes the Cynic philosopher is 
reported to have said, that “he fulfilled in himself all the curses of tra- 
gedy ;” and Olympiodorus, in his life of Plato, has this expression, that 
it might be true concerning him,” and then cites the following verse from 
Homer: 
Tou nub wo YAMTONS MEAITOS YAUKLwWY pEEV “vey. 
Words sweet as honey from his lips distill’d. Pope. 
Which verse, however applicable to that great philosopher, is not to be con- 
bo as an oracle aAnied by the poet, with a view to the particular use 
or accommodation of it by this biographer. (Sharpe’s Second Argument 
in Defence of Christianity, p. 349.) 
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Psal. v. 9. and cxl. 3. citedin Rom, iii. 13. 
[Peal xa diet 6 - - - Rom. iii. 14. 
Psal. xiv. 1—3. and lili, 1-3. - Rom. iii. 10—12, 
Peal. xix. 4. - - - Rom. x. 18. 
Psal. xxiv. 1. : . - 1 Cor. x. 26. 
Psal. xxxii. 1,2, - : - Rom. iv. 7, 8. 
Psal. xxxiv. 12—16. : - 1 Pet. iii. 1O—12. 
Psal. xxxvi. 1. : . - Rom. iii. 18. 
Psal. xliv. 22. - . - Rom. viii. 36. 
Psal. li. 4. - - - - Rom. iii. 4. 
Psal. Lxix. 9. . : . Rom. xv. 3. 
Psal. Ixix. 22, 23. - : - Rom. xi. 9, 10. 
Psal. lxxviii. 2. - - - Matt. xiii. 35. 
Psal. 1xxxii. 6. : : - John x. 34. 
Psal. cxii. 9. - - - 2 Cor. ix. 9. 
Psal. cxvi. 10. : - - 2Cor. iv. 13. 
Psal. cxvii. 1. - : - Rom. xv. ll. 
Psal. cxviii. 6. - : - Heb. xiii. 6. 
Proy. i. 16. Isa. lix. 7, 8. - Rom. iii. 15—17, 
Prov. iii. 11,12. - . - Heb. xii. 5, 6. 
Prov. iii. 34. - - - James iv. 6, 
Prov. x. 12. - ° - 1 Pet. iv. 8, 
Prov. xxv. 21, 22. - . - Rom. xii. 20. 
Prov. xxvi. Il. - . - Pet. ii. 2. 
Isa.i.9. - : : eee ix. 29. we i} 18” Lae 
Sake J , : ohn xii. 40. Matt. xiii. J . Luke 
oh or tek 3° 10. Rom, srw i? 
Isa. viii. 12, 13. . . - 1 Pet. iii. 14, 15. 
Isa. viii. 17,18. - - - Heb. ii. 13. 
Isa. x. 22, - - - Rom. ix. 27, 28. 
Isa. xxviii. 16. - - «= 2 Romex0id% 
Isa. xxix. 10. : - - Rom. xi. 8. ; 
Isa. xxix. 13. : - - Matt. xv. 8,9. Mark vii. 6. 
Isa. xxix. 14. - - - 1 Cor. i. 19. 
Isa. xxix. 16. and xlv. 9. - - Rom. ix. 20, 21. 
Isa. xlv. 23. . : : Rom. xiv. 11. Phil. ii, 10. 
Isa. xlix. 8. - - - 2 Cor. vi. 2. 
Isa. lii. 5. with Ezek. xxxvi. 20. - Rom. ii, 24. 
Isa. lii. 7. and Nahum i. 15. - Rom. x 165. 
Isa. lii. 11, 12. - : -  2Cor. vi. 17. 
Isa. lii. 15. - - - - Rom. xv. 21. 
Isa. lvi. 7. (and Jer. vii. 11.) - Matt. xxi. 13. Mark xi. 17. Luke xix 46. 
Isa. Lxi. 1, 2. : - - Luke iv. 18, 19. 
Isa. lxv. 1, 2. - - - Rom. x. 20, 21. 
Isa._Ixvi. 1, 2. - - - Acts vii. 49, 50. 
Jets Xxxi. iB: ‘ - a . Matt. ii. 17, 18. 
er. xxxi. 33. and xxxii. 38. (wilt . 
28am. vii. 14.) eee 
Hosea xi. 1. - - Matt. ii. 15. 
Hab. ii. 4. - - - - Rom. i. 17. 
Joel ii. 32. - - - - Rom. x. 13. 
Mal. i. 2, 3. - : : - Rom. ix. 13. 


It cannot escape observation, that by far the larger portion 
of the Preceding passages is cited and adapted to the pur- 
ose of illustration by the apostle Paul. Dr. John 'Taylor* 
as some useful remarks (of which the following are an 
abstract) on the various designs with which St. Paul cited 
them: 

1. Sometimes his intention goes no further than using the 
same strong expressions, as being equally applicable to the point 
in hand. Thus, in Rom. x. 6--8. he uses the words of Moses 
(Deut. xxx. 12—14.) not to prove any thing, nor as if he thought 
Moses spoke of the same subject; but merely as intimating that 
the strong and lively expressions, used by Moses concerning the 


doctrine he taught, were equally applicable to the faith of the 


point. 


Gospel. So, in Rom. x. 18. he quotes Psal. xix. 4, though it is 
not unlikely that those expressions were used by the ancient 
Jews in application to the Messiah, as the apostle applies them. 

2. Sometimes the design of the quotation is only to show that 
the cases are parallel ; or that what happened in his times cor- 
responded with what happened in former days. See Rom. ii. 24. 
viii. 36. ix. 27—29. xi. 2—5. 8—10. and xv. 21. 

3. Sometimes the quotation is only intended to explain a 
doctrinal point. See Rom. i. 17. iv. 7, 8. 18—21. ix. 20, 21. 
x. 15. and xv. 3. 

4, Sometimes the quotation is designed to prove a doctrinal 
See Rom. iii. 4. 19—18. iv. 3—17. v. 12—14. ix. 7. 9. 
12, 13.15.17. x. 5. 11. 13. xii. 20. xiv. 11. 

Lastly, when a passage of the Old Testament is quoted in the 
New, in order to prove a point of doctrine, the person or writer 
applies it, though not always in the precise words of the original, 
yet constantly according to its genuine sense as it stands there. 
Examples of such application will be found in Deut. viii. 3. com- 
pared with Matt. iv. 4.; Deut. vi. 16. compared with Matt. iv. 7.; 
Deut. xxxiii. 35. and Prov. xxv. 21,22. compared with Rom. 
xii. 19, 20.—The expression in Hos. vi. 6., mercy and not sacri- 
fice, is applied to different purposes in Matt. ix. 13., but to both 
properly. 

In applying passages cited from the Old Testament by way 
of illustration, Turretin has suggested the three following 
rules, which claim the attention of the biblical student :— 


In his Paraphrase and Notes on Saint Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, p 


2 
339 4th edit. 1769. 
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1. In applications of this kind, we must not neglect the lite- 
ral sense, which is the first and only genuine sense of Scripture. 

2. Such applications ought not to be forced, or far-fetched ; 
for those which were made by the apostles were simple and easy 
to be apprehended. iS ae ee 

3. Too much stress ought not to be laid on these applications ; 
which, it should be considered, are merely illustrations adduced 
by the sacred writers further to explain the subjects under their 
discussion. : ; ; 

Such being the nature of these illustrative quotations, it follows 
that no doctrines—at least such as are necessary to salvation— 
either can or ought to be deduced from them! 


IV. Of Quotations, and other Passages from the Old Testament, 
which are alluded to in the New. 


Besides the passages mentioned in the preceding class as cita- 
sions by the writers of the New Testament in the way of illus- 
tration, there is a fourth class, nearly allied to them, and com- 
prising a few quotations, together with a larger number of other 
passages not distinctly cited from the Old Testament ; but which, 
on comparing them with the New Testament, appear most evi- 
dently to have been present to the minds of the sacred writers, 
who have alluded to them without expressly quoting them. A 
careful inspection of such passages, with reference to their scope 
and context, together with an application of the rules above sug- 
gested by Turretin, will readily enable the student to judge of 
the allusions which he may meet with in the New Testament ; 
and in addition to those rules, Dr. Gerard has remarked, that when 
the inspired writers quote a passage from the Old Testament, 
merely in the way of allusion, it is enough that the words which 
they borrow emphatically express their own meaning. It is not 
necessary that they be precisely the same with those of the pas- 
sage alluded to, nor that they be there used, either of the same 
subject or of a similar subject.2 The following table presents a 
list of the principal passages thus alluded to in the New Testa- 
ment :— 


Gen. i. 6. 9, - alluded to in 2 Pet. iii. 5. 
Gen. i. 27. . §Matt.xix.4. Mark x. 6. 1 Cor. ki. 7. 
James iii. 9. 
Gen. ii. 2, 3. : . Heb. iv. 4. 
Gen. ii. 7. - . . 1 Cor. xv. 45, 
Gen. ii. 21, 22. - 3 in xi. a le ii. 18. it 5 
s att. xix. 5. Mark x. 7. 1 Cor. vi. 16. 
Gen. ii. 24. - - : 5 Eph. v. 31. 
Gena. iii. 6. : - : 1 Tim. ii. 14, 
Gen. iii. 4. 13. - . - “2 Cor. xi. 3. 
Gen. iii. 16. - ° : 1Cor. xiv. 34. 
Gen. iv. 4. - - : . aoe xi. 4, rere eer 
. att. xxiii. 85. Luke xi. 51. 1 John iii. 
Gon, iv. 8. -- F ¥ : 12. Jude, verse 11. 
Gen. v. 24. - - 5 e ag xi. Pa ‘i ont Heb 
+ wit att. xxiv.37,38, Luke xvii.26,27. Heb. 
Geaivicvil- S ‘ xi.7. 1 Pet. iii. 19,20. 2 Pet. ii. 5. iii. 6. 
Gen. xii. 1—4. : . - Acts vii. 3. Heb. xi. 8. 
Gen. xiii. 15. - . - Rom. iv. 13. 
Gen. xv. 13,14. - - - Acts vii. 6,7. 
Gen. xvii. 10. - . : Acts vii. 8. 
Gen. xviii. 3. xix. 2. = . Heb. xiii. 2. 
Gen. xviii. 10. - - - Hex. xi. 11. 
Gen. xviii. 12. - 2 2 1 Pet. iii. 6. 
Gen. xix. 24. . ‘ 8 2 Pet. ii.6. Jude, verse 7. 
Gen. xxi. 12. - . e Heb. xi. 18. 
Gen. xlvi. 27. - : Acts vii. 14. 
Gen. xlvii. 3). - * 5S Heb. xi. 21. 
Gen, 1. 24. - * a . Heb. xi. 22. 
Exod. ii. 2. 11 . : : Heb. xi. 23—27. Acts vii. 20—29, 
Exod. iii. 6. i Mark xii. 26. Acts vii. 31, 32. 
Exod. xii. 12.18, - - 4 Heb. xi. 28. 
Exod. xiv. 22. : 5 E 1 Cor. x. 2. Heb. xi. 29. 
Exod. xix. 12. 16. 18,19. - - Heb. xii. ere vie ase Ries 
Matt. xix. 18, 19. ark x. 19. Luke 
awe ee ae Deut. v.46—20, MEN), "Rom, xii, 9, James ii 11 
xod. xiii, 2. Num. viii, 16, 17. a 
xviii. 15. 17. b16, V2 ike ii, 23. 
Lev. xiv. 3,4. 10. - - Matt. viii. 4. Mark i. 44. Luke v. 14. 
Lev. xix. 12. : e = Matt. v. 33. 
Lev. xix. 18, - we Matt. v. 43. Gal. 'v. 14. 
Num. xi. 4. - : = 1 Cor. x. 6. 
Num. xiv. 23.29. 37. and xxvi. 64,65. Heb. iii. 16,17. Jude, verse 5. 
Num, xxi,4—6._ - - -  1Cor. x. 9. 
Num. xxii. 23. 39, - - 2Pet. ii. 15, 16. Jude, 5. 11. 
Deut. xviii. 1. - - 1 Cor. ix. 13. 


Ca EE NE Tee ee foe Py 

: Turretin, De Sacr. Script. Interpretatione . 118, 119. see also pp. 
107—l17. The subject of Scripture quotations, Thich ‘are made by ony 
of illustration, is more fully discussed by Dr. Sharpe (Second Argument 
from Prophecy, pp. 347—365.); Dr. Hey (Norrisian Lectures, vol. i. pp. 
260. 262.) ; Dr. Harwood (Introduction to the New Test. vol. i. pp. 979-090.) ‘ 
Rumpeus (Comment. Crit. ad Libros Nov. Test. pp. 443. 449, 450.) ; 
Bishop Kidder (in his Demonstration of the Messias, chap. iii. Boyle’s 
Lectures, vol. i. pp. 150—152.); Dr. Nicholls (Conference with a Theist, 
ii iii. vol. ii. pp. 10—18. ed. 1698.); and especially by Dr. Sykes (On the 

ruth of the Christian Religion, chapters xiii. xiv. xv. pp. 206—296. edit. 
1725). The reader will also find some excellent remarks on the different 
modes of quotation in Dr. Cook’s Inquity into the Books of the New Testa- 
ewent, pp. 284—304. Noned ; 

3 Institutes of Biblical Criticism, p. 422. § 135. 
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‘Jonathan Ben Uzziel, on Exod. vii. 11. 
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Deut. xxiv. }. - alluded toin Matt. v.31. Mark x.4. Luke xvi. 18. 
Josh. ii, 1. vi. 22, 23. : - Heb. xi. 31. James ii. 25. 

Josh. vi, 20. : - - Heb. xi. 80. ays Ge * 
Judges, the whole book, generally Acts xiii. 20. Heb. xi. 32. 

1Sam. viii} 5.andx.1.  - - Acts xiii. 21. 

1Sam. xiii. 14. xv. 23. xvi. 12, 13. Acts xiii. 22, 

1 Kings xvii. 1. and xviii. 42—45. James v. 17, 18 

1 Chron. xxiii. 13. - - -  Heb.’v. 4, 

Psal. xe. 4. - - - 2 Pet. iii. 8. 

Prov. xxvii. 1. - : - James iv. 13, 14. 

Isa, xii. 3. - : - - John vii. 38. 

Isa. Ixvi. 24. . - - Mark ix. 44. 

Jer. vi. 16. - : - . Matt. xi. 29, » 

Lam. iii. 45. ° - . 1Cor. iv. 13. 

Dan. iii. 23—25. - - - Heb. xi. 34, A 

Dan. ix. 27. xii. 11. - - Matt. xxiv. 15. Mark xiii. 14 

Hos. xiii. 14. - - - 1 Cor. xv. 55. 

Hos. xiv. 2. : - - Heb. xiii. 15, 


Amos v. 25, 26, 27. Acts vii. 42, 43. 





SECTION Iil. 


OF APOCRYPHAL PASSAGES, SUPPOSED TO BE QUOTED IN THE 
NEW TESTAMENT.—QUOTATIONS FROM PROFANE AUTHORS. 


Ty was a practice of the ancient Hebrew divines to cite, 
not only the Scriptures, as we have seen in the preceding 
sections, but also to quote histories, facts, and apophthegms 
or sayings of their early sages, which they had received by 
oral tradition from the time of Moses, in order to supply 
those passages which are wanting in the Pentateuch. Of 
this method of quotation we have three pees instances 
in the New Testament. The first is 2'Tim. iii. 8. where 
we meet with the name of Jannes and Jambres as the two 
Egyptian magicians who opposed Moses. Schickard and 
some other learned men are of opinion that Saint Paul, being 
deeply conversant in Jewish literature, derived his knowledge 
of these names from the Targum or Chaldee Paraphrase of 
But as there is 
reason to believe that this Targum is of too late a date to 
have been consulted by the apostle, it is most probable that 
he alluded to an ancient fe generally received tradition 
relative to those men. What corroborates the latter conjec- 
ture is, that their names are mentioned by some ancient pro- 
fane writers, as Numenius the Pythagorean,’ by Artapanus,4 
and by Pliny. The Jews affirm that they were princes of 
Pharaoh’s magicians, and that they greatly resisted Moses.® 
Origen, who flourished in the second century, informs us, 
that there was extant, in his time, an apocryphal book con- 
cerning these magicians, inscribed Jannes et Mambres Liber.’ 
The other two instances alluded to are the 9th verse of the 
Epistle of Jude, which cites the story of Michael the arch- 
angel, contending with Satan about the body of Moses, and 
the 14th verse of the same epistle, in which it has been sup- 
posed that he quoted an apocryphal prophecy of Enoch :8 

ut both these instances are borrowed from traditional 
accounts then received by the Jews, with whom the apostle 
argues from their own authors and concessions.2 If, how- 
ever, it could be proved that the apostle had quoted a single 
passage from the ape ae book of Enoch, such a quota- 
tion will no more prove his approbation of the whole book, 
than Paul’s quotations from certain heathen poets prove that 
apostle’s approbation of every part of the compositions to 
which he referred. On the subject of the supposed apocry- 
phal quotations by Jude, see further, Vol. II. pp. 377, 378: 

On a reference to the passages of the Old Testament, 
which are cited in the way of illustration by the evangelical 
writers,!0 it will be observed that by far the greater number 
of such quotations has been made Saint Paul. But the 
same great oe of the Gentiles, become all things to 
all men, and being deeply versed in the works of heathen 
authors, as well as in he sacred writings, did not confine 
himself exclusively to the inspired books; and, accordingly, 
we have three instances in the New Testament of the fine 


3 Apud Origen. contra Celsum, pp. 198, 199. edit. Spencer, and in Euse 
bius de Prep. Evang. 1. 8. c. 8. 

‘4 In Eusebius, 1. 9. c. 27. 

5 Pliny, Hist. Nat. 1. 30. c. 1. 

* Surenhusius, BiBxos Kurarreyns, pp. 589, 590. 

* Tract 35. in Matt. cited by Dr. Whitby on 2 Tim. iii. 8. 

8 See an account of the Apocryphal Book of Enoch the Prophet, in the 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL APPENDIX to the second Volume, Parr I. Cuap. II 
age I. a 11. - 702.) 

§ Surenhusius (pp. 699—702.) has given a long extract from the 
Rubeni, fol. 76. col. 2. which details the Mistery ef Michael’s enalccates 
the devil. The same author (pp. 709—712.) has also referred to many 
Rabbinical writers, who take notice of Enoch’s prophecy. 

10 See pp. 316—218. supra. 
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writing to Gentile converts. The 
where he cites part of a verse from the Phenomena of 
Aratus. 

eee TOU YELP RAE EVES EopAEV. 

..--..for we his offspring are. 
The passa 
Jupiter, and is dexterously applied to the true God by Paul, 
who draws a very strong and conclusive inference from it. 

The second instance alluded to is in 1 Cor. xv. 33. in 
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taste and ability with which he cited and applied passages 
from Pagan authors when contending with the Gentiles, or 
rst is in Acts xvii. 28., 


was originally spoken of the heathen Sel 
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which passage the apostle quotes a senary iambic, which is 
eupRCeee to have been taken from Menander’s Jost comedy 
of Thais, 

OSepcvow vIn ypnoD opsncae new: 


rendered, in our translation, Hil communications corrupt gooa 
manners. 

The last instance to be noticed_under this head is Titus i. 
12., where St. Paul quotes from Epimenides, a Cretan poet 
the verse which has already been cited and illustrated in 
Vol. 1. p. 81.; to which the reader is referred. 





CHAPTER V. 


ON HARMONIES 


OF SCRIPTURE. 


I. Occasion and Design of Harmonies of the Scriptures.—Il. Harmonies of the four Gospels.—III. Observations on the different 
Schemes of Harmonizers, and on the Duration of the public Ministry of Jesus Christ. 


J. Tu several books of the Holy Scriptures, having been 
written at different times and on different occasions, neces- 
sarily treat on a great variety of subjects, historical, doctrinal, 
moral, and prophetic. The sacred authors also, writing with 
different designs, have not always related the same events 
in the same order: some are introduced by anticipation ; and 
others again are related first which should have been placed 
last. ence seeming contradictions have arisen, which have 
been eagerly seized ‘by the adversaries of Christianity, in 
order to perplex the minds and shake the faith of those who 
are not abi to cope with their sophistries. ‘These contra- 
dictions, however, are not real, for they disappear as soon as 
they are brought to the test of candid examination. 

he manifest importance and advantage of comparing the 
sacred writers with each other, and of reconciling apparent 
contradictions, have induced many learned men to undertake 
the compilation of works, which, being designed to show 
the perfect agreement of all parts of the sacred writings, are 
commonly termed Harmonies. A multitude of works of this 
description has, at different times, been issued from the press ; 
the execution of which has varied according to the different 
designs of their respective authors, They may, however, be 
referred to three classes; viz. 

1. Works which have for their object the RECONCILING OF 
APPARENT CONTRADICTIONS in the sacred writings.—These, 
in fact, are a sort of commentaries; and a notice of the 

rincipal publications of this kind will be found in the 
one Appenpix to the second Volume, Parr II. 
Cuar. V. Sect. III. § 8. among the commentators and 
expositors of Holy Writ. 

2. Harmonies or THE Op Testament.—The design of 
these is, to dispose the historical, poetical, and prophetical 
books in chronological order, so that they may mutually 
explain and authenticate one another. Our Jearned country- 
man, Dr. Lightfoot, in the year 1647, published a ‘ Chro- 
nicle” or Harmony of the Old Testament; on the basis of 
which the Rev. George Townsend constructed “'The Old 
Testament arranged in Historical and Chronological Order;”’ 
but he has deviated from, and improved upon, the plan of 
Lightfoot very materially. His work is noticed in the 
BreuiocrapuicaL Appenp:x to the second Volume, Parr I. 
Cuap. II. Srcr. I. 

3. Harmonizs or THe New Testament are of two sorts; 
viz. 

(1.) Harmonies of the enrire New Testament, in which 
not only are the four Gospels chronologically disposed, but 
the Epistles are also placed in order of time, and inter- 
spersed in the Acts of the Apostles. Mr. Townsend’s 
“New Testament arranged in Chronological and Historical 
Order” is the most complete work of this kind in the 
English language. j : 

(2.) Harmonies of the four Gospexs, in which the narra- 
tives or memoirs of the four evangelists are digested in their 
proper chronological order. : 

Ii. The Memoirs or Narratives of the life of Jesus Christ 
having been written with different designs, and for the use of 

articular classes of Christians, the importance and advan- 
tage of collating these relations with each other, and obtain- 
ing the clear amount of their various narratives, at a very 
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early period pals Seam the plan of forming the Gospels into 
harmonies, exhibiting completely their parallelisms and 
differences, or into a connected history, termed respectively 
Monotessaron and Diatessaron ; in which the four accounts 
are blended into one, containing the substance of them all. 
Works of this description are extremely numerous. Mr. 
Pilkington has enumerated one hundred and four, which had 
come to his knowledge in 1747 ;! and Walchius has given a 
select list of one hundred and thirty, which had been pub- 
lished prior to the year 1765.2 _'The indefatigable bibliogra- 

her Fabricius, and his editor, Professor Harles, have given 
a list of those which were known to be extant, to the year 
1795, which amounts to one hundred and seventy-two, but 
it is by no means complete.? Our notice must necessarily 
be confined to a few of the principal composers of harmo- 
nies.‘ 

1. Tarian, who wrote about the middle of the second 
century, composed a digest of the evangelical history, which 
was called +o dia rerzxpay, that is, the Gospel of the four, or 
Movoreeoupev, Monotessaron, that is, one narrative composed out 
of the four. Tatian is the most ancient harmonist on record ; 

or, if Theophilus bishop of Antioch had before written on 
that subject (as Jerome insinuates), his work is long since 
lost. 

2. In the beginning of the third century, Ammontus, an 
Alexandrian, composed a harmony which was also called o 
diz. reospwy or the Gospel of the four, of the execution of 
which Eusebius speaks with approbation. The works of 
Tatian and Ammonius have long ago perished; but attempts 
have been made to obtrude spurious compilations upon the 
world for them in both instances. Victor, who was bishop 
of Capua, in the sixth century, gave a Latin version of a 
harmony, which was published by Michael Memler at May- 
ence, in 1524, as a translation of Ammonius’s Harmony, in 
consequence of Victor being undetermined to which of those 
writers it was to be ascribed, though he was disposed to 
refer it to Tatian. And Ottomar Luscinius published one at 
Augsburgh in 1524, which he called that of _Ammonius, 
though others have ascribed it to Tatian. Itis not a har- 
mony in the strict sense of the term, but a mere summary of 
the life of Christ delivered in the author’s own words. 

3. The diligent ecclesiastical historian Evusrsius, who 
wrote in the former part of the fourth century, composed a 
very celebrated harmony of the Gospels; in which he di- 
vided the evangelical history into ten canons or tables, which 
are prefixed to many editions and versions of the New Tes- 
tament, particularly to Dr. Mill’s critical edition of it.. In 
the first canon he has one according to the ancient 
chapters (which are commonly called the Ammonian Sec- 
tions, from Ammonius, who made these divisions), those 
parts of the histor of Christ which are related by all four 
evangelists. In the rest he has disposed the portions of 


history related by, 


1 Pilkington’s Evangelical History and Harmony, Preface, pp. xviil.—xx. 

2 Walchii Bibliotheca See Leh Pp 863—900. 

2 Bibliotheca Greca, vol. iv. pp. 882—889. 

4 Our notices of Harmonies are chiefly derived from the three works 
just cited, and from Michaelis’s Introduction to the New Testament, voL 
iii, part i. pp. 31—36. and part ii. pp. 29-—49. 
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Matthew, Mark, and Luke. 
. Matthew, Luke, and John. 
Matthew, Mark, and John. 
Matthew and Luke. 
Matthew and Mark. 
Matthew and John. 
Luke and Mark. 
. Luke and John. ‘ 
10. Only one of the four evangelists. 

Though these Eusebian canons are usually considered as 

harmony, yet it is evident, from a bare inspection of them, 
that they are simply Indexes to the four Gospels, and by no 
means form a harmony of the same nature as those which 
have been written in modern times, and which are designed 
to bring the several facts recorded by the evangelists into 
chronological order, and to reconcile contradictions. On 
this account Walchius does not allow them a place in his 
bibliographical catalogue of harmonies. j 

4, About the year 330, Juvencus, a Spaniard, wrote the 
evangelical history in heroic verse. His method is said to 
be confused, and his verse is not of a description to ensure 
him that immortality which he promised himself. His work 
has fallen into oblivion. 

5. The four books of Aveusrine, bishop of Hippo, in 
Africa, De Consensu Quatuor Evangeliorwm, are too va uable 
to be omitted. They were written about the year 400, and 
are honourable to his industry and learning. Augustine 
wrote this work with the express design of vindicating the | 
truth and authority of the Gospels from the cavils of ob- 
jectors. 

From the middle ages until the close of the fifteenth century 
various harmonies were compiled by Peter Comestor, Guido de 
Perpiniano, Simon de Cassia, Ludolphus the Saxon (a Ger-| 
man Carthusian monk, whose work was held in such high esti- 
mation that it passed through not fewer than thirty editions, 
besides being translated into French and Italian). Jean Char- 
lier de Gerson, chancellor of the university of Paris, Peter 
Lombard, Thomas Aquinas, and many others, which are now 
of little value, and which have long since fallen into disuse. 
Of the various harmonies published since the Reformation, 
by foreign authors, the Latin Harmony of Chemnitz (or 
Chemnitius) is the most esteemed; and among our British 
divines those of Drs. Doddridge and Macknight are most 
generally read on account of their valuable ne tsar and 
commentaries. But, for exhibiting the parallel passages of 
each evangelist, perhaps the columnar form of Archbishop 
Newcome, or of the Rev. Edward Greswell, is preferable ; 
while he, who is desirous of perusing one connected and 
continuous narrative, in which all the shades of circum- 
stances are judiciously interwoven, will find Mr. Townsend’s 
“ New Testament arranged in Historical and Chronological 
Order,”’ &c. the most useful.! 

III. In the construction of an Evangelical Harmony, two 
questions have presented themselves to the consideration of 
harmonizers; viz. first, what evangelist has preserved the 
true order of circumstances, to when all the others are to be 
reduced? And, secondly, what was the duration of the public 
ministry of Jesus Christ ? 

1. On the first of these topics, we may remark that all the 
modern harmonies of the Gospels may be divided into two 
classes; viz. 1. Harmonies, of which the authors have taken 
for granted, that all the facts recorded in all the four Gospels 
are arranged in chronological order; and, 2. Harmonies, of 
which the authors have admitted, that in one or more of the 
four Gospels the chronological order has been more or less 
neglected. At the head of the first class is Andrew Osiander, 
one of Luther’s fellow-labourers, in promoting the reformation 
in Germany : his method is followed by Calovius, Sandhagen, 
and others, on the Continent, and in this country by Dr. 
Macknight. Chemnitz stands at the head of the other class, 
and also has many followers of his method of arrangement. 
“The harmonies of the former kind are very similar to each 
other, because, though the authors of them had to interweave 
the facts recorded in one Gospel with the facts recorded in 
another, yet, as they invariably retained the order which was 
observed in each Gospel, and consequently repeated whatever 
facts occurred in different places in different Gospels, as often 
as those facts presented themselves to the harmonists in their 
progress through the Gospels, there was less room for material 


. 
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1 See the BrptioGRAPHICAL APPENDIX to the second V 
Cuap. II. Secr. 11.—IV. for an account of these and of the Benen of 
the Gospel, or of particular books of the New Testament. 


OF SCRIPTURE. [Parz I 
deviations in their plan and method. Bat in the harmonies 
of the latter kind we meet with considerable variations, 
because, though the authors of them are unanimous in their 
nee ie they are at variance in the application of its and, 
though they agree in making transpositions, by which they 
distinguish themselves from the harmonists of the first class, 
yet they do not always make the same transpositions. Some, 
for instance, have supposed, as Chemnitz, Archbishop New- 
come, and other harmonists of this class have done, that St. 
Matthew has mostly neglected chronological order, while 
others, as Bengel and Bertling, have supposed, that he has 
in general retained it. Hence, poms they have all the same 
object in view, namely, to make a chronological harmony, or 
to arrange the events, which are recorded in the Gospels, as 
nearly as possible according to the order of the time in which 
the évents happened, they have adopted different modes of 
producing this effect. For in some harmonies the order of 
St. Matthew is inverted, and made subservient to that of St. 
Mark, while in other harmonies St. Mark’s order is inverted. 
and made subservient to that of St. Matthew. Some har- 
monists again suppose, that all the evangelists have neglected 
chronological order, while others make an exception in favour 
of one or more of them, though the question, which of the 
evangelists should be excepted, likewise affords matter of 
debate. And even those harmonists, who agree as to the 
Gospel or Gospels, in which transpositions should be made, 
differ in respeet to the particular parts where these trans- 
positions ought to take place.’ : 

A late excellent writer on the evidences and criticism of 
the New Testament,? however, is of opinion that the evan- 
gelists did not design to adhere to the order of time in writing 
their respective memoirs of the life of Jesus Christ. The 
purpose with which the four Gospels were written, he re- 


i marks, appears to have been, not a regular chronologically 


disposed history of the life, ministry, and sufferings of Jesus 
Christ, but the collection of such a body of well-authenticated 
facts, as might disclose the nature, and form sufficient proof 
of the truth of Christianity. This, he thinks, is obvious from 
the manner in which the evangelists generally place together 
the facts narrated. ‘That manner is such as completely to 
effect the latter, but not the former, purpose. There are no 
marks of an intention, on the part of any of the evangelists, 
to give to their narratives a regular chronological order. 
While, in general, there are no indications of the succession 
and proximity of the events narrated, but from their being 
prior, or posterior, and contiguous in the narrative, or from 
such indefinite expressions as tore, raw, 2 Take nprsp2ic xswalc, 
eKEOD TH KANw, e TH KAI, ETL TAUTe; ON the otlter hand, it 
sometimes occurs, that the events which one evangelist re- 
lates as in immediate succession, are noticed by himself to 
be not contiguous in time, and are put down by another, 
with some of the intervening transactions interposed. ‘Than 
evidence of this kind, as to the purpose of a history, no 
declaration by the writer can be more satisfactory. Such 
declaration, unless perfectly explicit, may require to be 
modified by what his work bears within itself of its purpose. 
But there can be no ambiguity in the evidence, deduced from 
such facts as we have noticed, in the Gospel naryatives. 

‘“* Against this evidence, too, there is no contrary declaration 
tobe weighed. ‘The evangelist, John (xx. 30, 31.), expressly 
asserts that the purpose of his writing was to make such a 
selection of facts as might be good ground of faith in the 
divine mission of Jesus Christ; but he nowhere affirms the 
chronological order of the selection. Luke, also, thus declares 
the purpose of his writing to Theophilus :—‘Iva ey ves megs by 
xan nine Avywv tny acparazy (Luke i. 4.), and the expression 
in the preceding verse, Edc€e xipzct, wrepnxsrcubmacre 2vabey maou 
axpiGas, x2beene out yparas, is to be interpreted according to that 
purpose. For this purpose, thus distinctly expressed by two 
of the evangelists, and evident from the manner of writing 
common to them all, it was assuredly necessary that, either 
directly or indirectly, they should furnish us with such in- 
formation, as might enable us to refer the facts in the Gospel 
history to a certain country, and a certain period in the history 
of the world. Without this, the Gospels would not have 
afforded the proper means for distinguishing them from 
fictitious histories; and hence, could not have answered the 
pune of furnishing evidence to the truth of Christianity. 

his it was possible to do, either formally by dates, such as 


: 
2 Michaelis’s Introduction, vol. iii. part ii. p. 45. 


3 The Rev. Dr. Cook, in his Inquiry into tt N 
tament. 4 0 the Books of the New Tes- 
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are found in the beginning of the second and third chapters 
ot Luke’s Gospel ; or by allusions to known places, persons, 
and circumstances, to be learnt from other histories. bf these 
two modes, the evangelists, with a few exceptions, follow 
the latter; natural to men writing immediately for contem- 
poraries, upon or near the scene of the events ; and conformable 
to the usual simplicity by which their whole style is pervaded. 
But for this purpose, it was not in the least necessary to frame 
regular chronological narratives; and accordingly what was 
not necessary, has not been effected ; the connections carrying 
forward the arrangement of events in the Gospels, being not 
merely those of time, but of the various associations, such as 
similarity in the facts themselves, vicinity of place, &c. by 
which it is possible that the human mind may be guided, in 
recollecting and classifying things that are past. And such, 
perhaps, upon the whole, is the impression made on most 
readers by the narratives of the evangelists. As we read 
them, we have a general feeling that they are carrying us 
ultimately forward, from receding to subsequent events, yet, 
occasionally, over intervals of time concerning which nothing 
has been recorded, or with deviations from the chronological 
order; thus rendering it difficult, or impossible, to make one 
harmonious arrangement of the whole Gospel history, in 
which each event shall obtain, in perfect consistency with the 
account of each evangelist, its proper chronological place.’?! 

Amid this diversity of opinions, supported as each is by 
the most ingenious arguments which its author could pro- 
duce, it is extremely difficult to decide. By the adoption of 
the very probable hypothesis last stated, concerning the pur- 
pose for which the evangelists wrote, we certainly get rid, 
and in the fairest way, of all the difficulties with which the 
two classes of authors of Harmonies of the Gospels above 
noticed have to combat. As the evidence laid before the 
reader will enable him to determine for himself which of 
these hypotheses to adopt, we shall only remark, that Bishop 
Marsh recommends Griesbach’s Synopsis of the first three 
Gospels as preferable to every other harmony extant.2 

2. Very different opinions have been entertained by the com- 
pilers of harmonies, with regard to the duration of Christ’s 
public ministry ; whence a corresponding diversity has neces- 
sarily arisen in the disposition of their respective harmonies. 
During the first three centuries, the common opinion was, 
that Christ’s ministry lasted only one year, 
one year and four months. 


Eusebius, the ecclesiastical historian, maintained that it| works. 
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nistry to one year. For, in order to effect this purpose, it is 
necessary to make omissions and transpositions in &t. John’s 
Gospel, which are not warranted by the laws of criticism, 
but are attempted merely to support a reviously assumed 
hypothesis. On the other hand, he takes that the opinion, 
which makes Christ’s ministry to have continued three years 
(and which receives no support whatever from the first three 
Gospels), cannot be satisfactorily proved even from the Gos- 
pel of Saint John, who at the utmost has noticed, or,at least 
named, only three distinct passovers.? 

Another opinion was announced, with equal modesty and 
learning, in a dissertation on “The Chronology of our 
Saviour’s Life,” by the Rev. C.-Brnson, M. A. (Cambridge, 
1819, 8vo.) The results of his ihvestigation (which depends 
on minute chronological and critical discussions that do not 
admit of abridgment) are, that Herod died in the year of the 
Julian period 4711; and, conseguently, that the birth of 
Christ took place a. 3. p. 4709, in the spring (probably in the 
month of April or May); that his baptism was performed in 
or about the month of November, a. s. p. 4739, during the 
procuratorship of Pontius Pilate; that, agreeably to the indi- 
cations of time contained in Saint John’s ospel, the ministry 
of Jesus Christ lasted through three passovers, or two years 
and a half; and that he was crucified on the fifteenth day of 
the month Nisan (April 15th), a. 3. p. 4742. 

From the difficulty of producing a harmony, complete in 
all its parts, some eminent critics (and among them the 
elegant and accomplished expositor Gilpin) have maintained 
that we ought to peruse the four several memoirs of Jesus 
Christ, written by the evangelists, separately and distinetly ; 
and that, by explaining them separately, the whole becomes 
more uniform. Archbishop Newcome, however, has ably 
vindicated, and proved, the utility and advantage of har- 
monies; and with his observations the present chapter shall 
conclude. A harmony, he remarks, has the following uses :— 

By the juxta-position of parallel passages, it is often the 
best comment; and it cannot but greatly alleviate the 
reader’s trouble, in his attempts to illustrate the phraseolo y 
and manner of the evangelists. It also shows that Mark, 


| who inserts much new matter, did not epitomize the Gospel 


of Matthew; and it affords plain indications, from the addi- 


| tions and omissions in John’s Gospel, that his was designed 
or at furthest | to be a sup 
Early in the fourth century, | instances il 


prementel history. Further, a harmony in many 
ustrates the propriety of our Lord’s conduct and 
Thus, previously to the call of the four apostles 


continued between three and four years: this opinion was| (Mark i. 16—20.) Andrew had been the Baptist’s disciple, 


formation, all the harmonizers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries assumed it for certain that Christ’s ministry lasted 
between three and four years. em however, in his Ger- 
man Harmony of the Gospels, published at Tubingen in 1736, 
reduced it to two years; and, three years before, Mr. Mann, 
in his essay “Of the true Years of the Birth and Death of 
Christ” (London, 1733, 8vo.), revived the ancient opinion 
that it lasted only one year. This was also followed by Dr. 
Priestley in his Greek and English Harmonies. The hypo- 
thesis of Eusebius was adopted by Archbishop Newcome, 
who maintained that one year was by far too short a period 
for the several progresses of Jesus Christ in Galilee, and the 
transactions connected with them; and Bishop Marsh ob- 
serves, that the Gospel of John presents almost insuperable 
obstacles to the opinion of those who confine Christ’s mi- 


« Dr. Cook’s Inquiry, pp. 211—214. f 4 

3 Michaelis’s Introduction, vol. iii. part ii. p. 47. Michaelis has given a 
harmonized table of the four Gospels (Introd. vol. iii. part i. pp. 37—S3.) ; 
which Bishop Marsh (part ii. p. 67.) pronounces to be a very useful one, 
considered as a general index to the four Gospels: Dr. A. Clarke has 
reprinted Michaelis’s harmonized table at the end of his Commentary on 
the Gospels; observing that it is useful to the reader of them, in pointing 
out where the same transaction is mentioned by the evangelists, what they 
have tn common, and what is peculiar to each. Michaelis has generally 
followed Matthew’s account, with which the narratives of the other evan- 
gelists are collated. In 1821, an English Harmony was compiled by, and 
printed at the expense of, Thomas Bownrzs, Esq. (for private distribution 
only), entitled ‘‘Diatessaron, or the History of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
compiled from the four Gospels, according to the Translation of Dr. Camp- 
bell, and in the Order adopted by John David Michaelis, London,” 8yo. 
In this beautifully executed volume the compiler has made some slight 
variations from the order of time followed by Michaelis in the harmonized 
table just mentioned. 


enerally received, though the ancient opinion was retained | and had received his testimony to Jesus (John i. 35. 40.) : 
y Augustine. During the middle ages, no further inquiries] Peter had been brought to Jesus by Andrew his brother 
appear to have been made on this subject; and, after the Re-| (John i. 42.); and 


esus had shown more than human 
knowledge and more than human power (John i. 48. ii. 11. 
23. ill, 2. iv. 29. 49, 50.) than what had probably fallen 
within the experience of these disciples, or at least must 
have gained hen belief on the firmest grounds. So, the 
words of Christ (John v. 21. 25.) are Leia spoken 
before he had raised any from the dead; and his reproofs 
(Matt. xii. 34. Mark vii. 6.) are uttered after he had wrought 
miracles, during two feasts at Jerusalem. Nor was the 
jealousy of the Jewish rulers early awakened by the call of 
the twelve apostles to a stated attendance. This event took 

lace after our Lord had celebrated his second passover at 
tales and when he was about to absent himself from 
that city for so long a period as eighteen months. In like 
manner, the seventy were not sent forth to show, throughout 
a wide tract of country, with what wisdom and power their 
Master endued them, till within about six months of our 
Lord’s crucifixion; and the scene of raising the dead, a kind 
of miracle which would have exasperated his enemies in 
proportion as it tended to exalt his prophetic character, was 
remote from Jerusalem, till the last passover epee 
Lastly, strong presumptions of the inspiration of the evange- 
lists arise from an accurate comparison of the Gospels, from 
their being so wonderfully supplemental to each other, in 

assages reconcilable only by the suggestion of a seemingly 
indifferent circumstance, and from their real agreement in the 
midst of a seeming disagreement. ‘Truth, like honesty, often 
neglects appearances: hypocrisy and imposture are always 
guarded.” \ 


8 Michaelis’s Introduction, vol. ii. part ii. p. 66. _ 
*'Weat on the Resurrection, p. 278. (London edit. 1807. 8vo.) 
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BOOK I. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF INTERPRETATION 
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CHAPTER I. 


ON THE SENSE OF SCRIPTURE. 


SECTION I. 


ON THE MEANING OF WORDS. 


1. Nature of Words.—Il. The Sense of Scripture defined : 


1. The literal Sense ;—2. The allegorical, typical, and para- 


bolical Sense ;—-3. The moral Sense of Professor Kant shown to be destitute of Foundation ;—4. The Declarations of 
Jesus Christ and his Apostles are Nor an Accommodation to popular Opinion and Prejudice. 


Man, being formed for society, has received from his 
Creator the faculty of communicating to his fellow-men, b 
means of certain signs, the ideas conceived in his mind. 
Hence, his organs of speech are so constructed, that he is 
capable of forming certain articulate sounds, expressive of 
his conceptions; and these, being fitly disposed together, 
constitute discourse: which, whether it be pronounced or 
written, must necessarily possess the power of declaring to 
others what he wishes they should understand. 

I. The vehicles, or signs, by which men communicate 
their thoughts to each other, are termed worps; whether 
these are orally uttered, or described by written characters, 
the idea, or notion, attached to any word, is its SIGNIFICA- 
tion; and the ideas which are expressed by several words 

_connected together,—that is, in entire sentences and proposi- 
tions, and which ideas are produced in the minds of others,— 
are called the sense or proper meaning of words. Thus, if 
a person utter certain words, to which another individual 
attaches the same idea as the speaker, he is said to wnder- 
stand the latter, or to comprehend the sense of his words. If 
we transfer this to sacred subjects, we may define the. sense 
of Scripture to be that conception of its meaning, which the 

oly Spirit presents to the understanding of man, by means 
of the words of Scripture, and by means of the ideas com- 
prised in those words.1 

Every Word MUST HAVE SOME MEANING. 

Although in every language there are very many words 
which admit of several meanings, yet in common parlance 
there is only one true sense attached to any word; which sense 
is indicated by the connection and series of the discourse, by 
its subject-matter, by the design of the speaker or writer, or 
by some other adjuncts, unless any ambiguity be purposely 
intended. That the same usage obtains in the Sacred Writ- 
ings there is no doubt whatever. In fact, the perspicuity of the 
Scriptures esulics this unity and simplicity of sense in order 
to render intelligible to man the design of their Great Author, 
which could never be comprehended if a multiplicity of senses 
were admitted. In all other writings, indeed, besides the 
Scriptures, before we sit down to study them, we expect 
to find one single determinate sense and meaning attached. to 
the words; from which we may be satisfied that we have 
attained their true meaning, and understand what the authors 
intended to say. Further, in common life, no prudent and 
conscientious person, who either commits his sentiments to 
writing or utters any thing, intends that a diversity of mean- 
ings should be attached to what he writes or says; and, con- 


sequently, neither his readers, nor those who hear him, affix 


to it any other than the true and obvious sense. Now, if 
such be the practice in all fair and upright intercourse be- 


tween man and man, is it for a moment to be supposed that 


God, who has graciously vouchsafed to employ the ministry 
ef men in order to make known his will to mankind, should 


1 Stuart’s Elements of Interpretation, p.7. (Andover, 1822.) 


name was John : this is called the proper literal sense. 
however, words are taken metaphorically and figuratively, 


thing are attributed to another,— 
Jjigurative sense.’ 





have departed from this way of simplicity and truth ? Few 


persons, we apprehend, will be found, in this enlightened 


age, sufficiently hardy to maintain the affirmative. 

Il. Tue Sense or SCRIPTURE DEFINED. 

1. The Lrreran Sense of any place of Scripture is that 
which the words signify, or require, in their natural and pro- 


per acceptation, without any trope, metaphor, or figure, and 


abstracted from any mystic meaning: thus, in 


Gen. i. 1. We read that God created the heaven and the 
earth. These words mean what they literally import, and are 
to be interpreted according to the letter. So, in John x. 30, we 


read, I and the Father are one ; in which passage the deity of 


Christ, and his equality with God the Father, are so distinctly 
and unequivocally asserted, that it is difficult to conceive how 
any other than its proper and literal meaning could ever be given 
to it. 


The literal sense has also been termed the grammatical 
sense; the term grammatical having the same reference to the 
Greek language as the term Literal to the Latin, both referring 
to the elements of a word. Words may also be taken pro- 
perly and physically, asin John i. 6. There was a man whose 
When, 


that is, are diverted to ameaning which they do not naturally 
denote, but which they nevertheless intend under some figure 
or form of speech,—as when the pore of one person or 

is is termed the tropical or 


“Thus, when hardness is applied to stone, the expression is 
used literally, in its proper and natural signification :—when it is 
applied to the heart, it is used figuratively, or in an improper 
acceptation. Yet, the sense, allowing for the change of subject, 
is virtually the same, its application being only transferred from 
a physical to a moral quality.”* An example of this kind occurs 
in Ezek, xxxvi. 26. and xi, 19., where the heart of stone de- 
notes a hard obdurate heart, regardless of divine admonitions, 
and the heart of flesh signifies a tender heart, susceptible of the 
best and holiest impressions. In like manner, in Zech. vii. 12., 
the obdurate Jews are said to have made their hearts as an ada 
mant stone. Numerous similar expressions occur in the New 
as well as in the Old Testament, as in Luke xiii. 32. John i. 


2 Keillii Elementa Hermeneut. Nov. Test. p. 12. On this subject the 
reader may consult M. Winterberg’s ‘“ Prolusio de interpretatione unica 
unica, et certe persuasionis de doctre religionis veritate et amicz con. 
sensionis causa,” in Velthusen’s and Kuindel’s Commentationes Theolo- 
gice, vol. iv. pp. 420—4388, 

3 “The tropical sense is no other than the figurative sense. As we 
say, in language derived from the Greek, that a trope is used when a word 
is turned from its literal or grammatical sense; so we say, in language 
derived from the Latin, that a figure is then used, because in such ‘cases 
the meaning of the word assumes a new form. The same opposition, 
therefore, which is expressed by the terms literal sense and figurative 
sense, is expressed also by the terms grammatical sense and lropica. 
sense.” Bishop Marsh’s Lect part iii. p. 67. 

* Bishop Vanmildert’s Bamp. Lect. p. 222. 
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29. and xv. 5.; where Herod, for his craftiness and cruelty is 
termed a few ; the Saviour of the world is called the Lamb o 

God, because to his great atoning sacrifice for the sins of the 
whole world, the lamb, which was offered every morning and 
evening, had a typical reference; he is also called a vine, as all 
true Christians are designated the branches, to intimate that 
Christ is the support of the whole church, and of every particular 
believer,—that, in the language of the New Testament, they 
are all implanted and grafted into him, that is, united to him by 
true faith and sincere love, and that they all derive spiritual 
life and vigour fromhim. It were unnecessary to multiply exam- 


ples of this kind, as every diligent reader of the Word of God 
will doubtless be able to recollect them. 


Further, the literal sense has been called the Hisroricar 


Sensk, as conveying the meaning of the words and phrases 
used by a writer at a certain time. 


Thus, in the more ancient books of the Old Testament, the 
word isles or islands signifies every inhabited region, particu- 
larly all the western coasts of the Mediterranean Sea, and the 
seats of Japhet’s posterity, viz. the northern part of Asia, Asia 
Minor, and Europe, together with some other regions. Of this 
sense of the word we have examples in Gen. x. 5. Isa. xi. 11. 
xx. 6. xxlil. 6. xxiv. 15. xlii. 15. Ixvi. 19, Ezek. xxvi. 15. 18. 
xxvii. 3—7. 15. 35. But, in a later age, it denotes islands pro- 
perly so called, as in Esther x. 1., and, perhaps, Jer. xlvii. 4. 
(marginal rendering.)! Again, the phrase, to possess or inherit 
the land, which is of very frequent occurrence in the Old Testa- 
ment, if we consider it historically, that is, with reference to the 
history of the Jewish nation, means simply, to hold the secure 
and undisturbed possession of the promised land; and in the 
New Testament, the phrase to “follow Christ” must in like 
manner be understood historically in some passages of the Gos- 
pels; implying no more than that the persons there mentioned 
followed the Lord Jesus Christ in his progresses, and were audi- 
tors of his public instructions, precisely as the apostles followed 
him from place to place, and heard his doctrine.2 


Interpreters now speak of the true senSe of a passage, by 
calling it the Grammarico-HisroricaL Sense; and exegesis, 
founded on the nature of language, is called grammatico-his- 
torical. The object in using this compound name is, to show 
that both grammatical and historical considerations are em- 

loyed in making out the sense of a word or passage. 

2. Where, besides the direct or immediate seniicaaen of 
a passage, whether literally or figuratively expressed, there 
is attached to it a more remote or recondite meaning, this is 
termed the Meprare, Spirirua, or Mystican Sense ;? and 
this sense is founded, not on a transfer of words from one 
signification to another, but on the entire application of the 
matter itself to a different subject. 


Thus, what is said literally in Exod. xxx. 10. and Levit. xvi. 
concerning the high-priest’s entrance into the most holy place on 
the day of expiation, with the blood of the victim, we are taught 
by St. Paul to understand spiritually of the entrance of Jesus 
Christ into the presence of God with his own blood. (Heb. ix. 
7—20.) 

The spiritual sense of Scripture has frequently been divided 
into allegorical, typical, and parabolical. The reason of this 
mode of classifications, as well as of some other minor dis- 
tinetions, does not sufficiently appear. Since, however, it has 
obtained a place in almost every treatise on the interpretation 
of the Scriptures, it may not be irrelevant to define and illus- 
trate these senses by a few examples. i 

(1.) The Attecorican Sensz is, when the Holy Scriptures, 
besides the literal sense, signify any thing belonging to faith 
or spiritual doctrine. 


Such is the sense which is required rightly to understand Gal. 
iv. 24. & rive exrw xrrnyopouusya, which things are allegorically 


1 Jahn, Enchiridion Hermeneutice Generalis, p. 24., who cites Michaelis’s 
Spicilegium Geographie Hebree Extere, part i. pp. 131—143., and also his 
Supplementum ad Lexica Hebraica, pp. 68, 69. : P 

23 Many additional instances might be offered, if the limits of this work 
would permit. The reader, who is desirous of fully investigating the 
historic sense of Scripture, will derive much solid benefit from Dr. Storr’s 
Disquisition de Sensu Historico, in vol. i. (pp. 1—88.) of his “Opuscula 
Academica ad Interpretationem Librorum Sacrorum pertinentia,’”? 8vo. 
Tubingen, 1796. : ; 

3 “Dicitur mysticus,” says a learned and sensible writer of the Romish 
communion, “a “%, claudo; quia licet non semper fidei mysteria compre- 
hendat, magis tamen occultus, et clausus est, quam literalis, qui per verba 
rite intellecta facilius innotescit.” Adami Viser, Hermeneutica Sacra 
Novi Testamenti, pars ii. pp. 51, 52. See also Jahn’s Enchiridion Herme- 
neutice Generalig, pp. 41, 42.; and Bishop Vanmildert’s Bampton’ Lec- 
sures, DP. 
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spoken, or which things are thus alleyorized by me; that is, 


under the veil of the literal sense they further contain a spiritual 
or mystical sense. 


(2.) The Typicat Sense is, when, under external objects 
or prophetic visions, secret things, whether present or future, 
are represented ; especially when certain transactions, record- 
ed in the Old Testament, presignify or adumbrate those related 
in the New Testament. 


Thus, in Psal. xev. 11., the words “ they should not enter into 
my rest,” literally understood, signify the entrance of the Israelites 
into the promised land ; but, spiritually and typically, the entering 
into the rest and enjoyment of heaven, through the merits and 
mediation of Christ, as is largely shown in the epistle to the 
Hebrews, chapters iii. and iv. 


3.) The Parazonican Sense is, when, besides the plais 
and obvious meaning of the thing related, an occult or spi- 
ritual sense is intended. As this chiefly occurs in passages 
of a moral tendency, the parabolic has by some writers been 
termed the moral or tropological sense. 


Of this description is the parable of the talents: the design of 
which is to show that the duties which men are called to perform 
are suited to their situations and the talents which they severally 
receive ; that whatevera good man possesses he has received from 
God, as well as the ability to improve that good; and that the 
grace and temporal mercies of God are suited to the power™ 
which a man has of improving them. Thus, also, the injunction 
in Deut. xxv. 4,, relative to muzzling the ox’ while treading out 
the corn, is explained by Saint Paul with reference to the right 
of maintenance of ministers of the Gospel. (1 Cor. ix. 9—11.) 


It were easy to multiply examples of each of the different 
senses here mentioned; but as they have all one common 
foundation, and as we shall have occasion to adduce others 
in the course of the following pages, when stating the rules 
for interpreting the sense of Scripture after it has been ascer- 
tained, the instances above quoted may suffice to illustrate the 
distinctions subsisting between them.4 

3. The Morat Sense or interpretation, advocated by the 
late Professor Kant of Berlin (whose_philosophical system 
has obtained many followers on the Continent), consists in 
setting aside the laws of grammatical and historical intere 
pretation, and attributing a moral meaning to those passages 
of Scripture, which, agreeably to grammatical interpretation, 
contain nothing coincident with the moral dictates of un 
assisted reason. According to this hypothesis, nothing more 
is necessary, than that it be possible to attach a moral meanin 
to the passage ;—it is of little moment how forced or unnatura 
it may be. Against this mode of interpretation (which ig 
here noticed in order to put the,student on his guard) the 
following weighty objections have been urged :— 

(1.) Such a mode of explaining Scripture does not deserve 
the name of an interpretation ; for this moral interpreter does 
not inquire, what the Scriptures actually do teach by their 
own declarations, but what they ought to teach, agreeably to 
his opinions. Rac 

(2.) The principle is incorrect, which is assumed as the 
basis of this mode of interpretation; viz. that the grammatical 
sense of a passage of Scripture cannot be admitted, or at least 
is of no use in sttest whenever it contains a sentiment which 
reason alone could not discover and substantiate. 

(3.) Such a mode of interpretation is altogether unneces 
sary ; for the Bible is abundantly sufficient for our instruction 
in religion and morality, if its precepts are construed aq 
applying directly or by consequence to the moral necessities 
of every man. And although there are passages of difficult 
explanation in the Bible, as might naturally be expected from 
the antiquity and peculiar languages of the Scriptures, yet in 
most instances these passages do not relate to doctrines; and 
when they do, the doctrines in question are generally taught 
in other and plainer passages. iste : 

(4.) As, on this plan, the mere possibility of attaching a 


« Bauer, Herm. Sacr. pp. 13-44. Viser, Hermeneutica Sacra, New. 
Test. pars ii. pp. 1—150._J. E. Pfeiffer, Institutiones Hermeneuticx Sacra, 
. 122—182. Aug. Pfeiffer, Herm. Sacr. cap. iii. (Op. tom. ii. pps 6833638.) 
Ficacati Institutio Interpretis Novi Test. pp. 14—30. (4th edit.) Mori Acroases 
Academic super Hermeneutica Nov. Test. tom. i. pp. 27—73. J. B. 
Carpzovii, Primz Line Herm. Sac. p. 24. Alber, Institutiones Hermeneu- 
tice Nov. Test. tom. i. pp. 44—46. Bishop Middleton on the Greek Article, 
pp. 580—590. Bishop Marsh’s Lect. part iii. lect. xv. and xvi. pp: 42—78. ; and 
Bishop Vanmildert’s Bampton Lectures, Serm. vil. pp. 217—232. and note 
p- 96. The two writers last cited have illustrated the sense o 
Rerpare. by applying it to the discussion of some important controversial 
points between Protestants. and Romanists, which the limits of a practical 
work will not admit of being noticed. 
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moral import toa text is regarded as sufficient for considering 
it as a true signification; almost every passage must be sus- 
ceptible of a multitude of interpretations, as was Us pe 
during the reign of the mystical and allegorical ie g A 
interpretation, which has long since been exploded. is 
must produce confusion in religious instruction, want of con- 
fidence in the Bible, and, indeed, a suspicion as to its divine 
authority ; for this must be the natural effect of the moral of 
interpretation on the majority of minds. ; 

(5.) Lastly, if such a mode of, a ate? the doctrines 
of Christianity should prevail, it is not seen how insincerity 
and deceit, on the part of interpreters, are to be detected and 
exposed.! - : 

4, Equally untenable is the hypothesis of some modern 
critics, that the interpretation of certain passages of the Old 
Testament relative to the Messiah, given by Jesus Christ and 
his apostles, are a doctrinal AccoMMODATION To THE OpPt- 
NIONS AND PresuDICES oF THE JEws.? 

Since the time of Semler, about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, an opinion has prevailed widely in the Protestant 
churches of Germany, that the Old Testament contains very few 
passages, or none at all, which treat literally and properly of Jesus 
Christ; and that all or most of the passages cited in the New 
Testament are used in the way of accommodation. In support 
of this theory, its advocates have offered the following reasons :— 
The Jews, at the time of Christ, were very much given to the 
allegorical interpretation of Scripture. Even after the time of 
the Babylonish captivity, when the expectation of a Messiah had 
become universal among them, they had eagerly searched the 
Old Testament for every thing, which in the least favoured this 
expectation ; and, by the help of their allegorical interpretation, 
they had succeeded in making their Scriptures seem to contain 
predictions respecting a Messiah. Jesus and the apostles (these 
theorists affirm) were, therefore, compelled to pursue the same 
method, and to use it as a means of gradually bringing the Jews 
to a better knowledge of religion. 


But in this statement we must carefully distinguish between 
what is true, and what is erroneous and exaggerated; for, 


1. The allegorical interpretation of the sacred Scriptures can- 
not be historically proved to have prevailed among the Jews from 
the time of the captivity, or to have been common with the Jews 
of Palestine at the time of Christ and his apostles. 


Although the Sanhedrin and the hearers of Jesus often appealed to the 
Old Testament, yet they give no indication of the allegorical interpretation ; 
even Josephus has.nothing of it. The Platonic Jews of Egypt began in the 
first century, in imitation of the heathen Greeks, to interpret the Old Tes- 
tament allegorically. Philo of Alexandria was distinguished among those 
Jews who practised this method ; and he defends it as something new and 
before unheard of, and for that reason opposed by the other Jews.3 Jesus 
was not, therefore, in a situation in which he was compelled to comply with 
a prevailing custom of allegoricakinterpretation ; for this method did not 
prevail at that time among the Jews, certainly not in Palestine, where Jesus 
taught. Moreover, the representations contained in the works of Philo and 
Josephus differ, in a variety of respects, from the doctrines of the New 
Testament. If, however, some of the instructions of Jesus Christ and his 
apostles did coincide with the popular opinion of the Jews, it will by no 
means follow that they must therefore have been erroneous. So far as 
these Jewish opinions were correct, they were worthy of the approbation 
of Jesus; and the providence of God may, by previous intimations of them, 
pevpwpayed the way for the reception of the peculiar doctrines of Chris- 

janity. 


(2.) The writers of the New Testament themselves make a 


clear distinction between the allegorical and literal interpretation 
of the Old Testament. 


Y When they do use the allegorical method, they either say expressly, 

These things may be allegorized” (Gal. iv. 24.); or they show it by the 
context, or by prefixing some particle of comparison; for instance, do7<p 
or x#Sws (as) in John iii. 14. and Matt. xii. 40. But they express them- 


selves very differently in texts, which t i r 
Gescarncee of sar xts, which they quote as literal prophecy for 


_ (3.) If the apostles did not allude to the Old Testament in the 
instructions which they gave to the Gentiles, it does not follow 
either that they believed the Old Testament to be of no use to 
them, or that they did not seriously consider the passages which 
they cited as predictions, in their instruction to the Jews, to be 
really such. The reason why the apostles omitted these al- 


t Schmucker’s Elementary Course of Biblical Theology, vol. i 272, 
273. (Andover, North America, 1827. tutencs Han eOue 
Nov. Test. rol ap: 2093. a, ) Alber, Institutiones Hermeneut. 

2 Knapp’s Lectures on Christian Theology, vol. ii. ex 
York, 1883.) Schmucker’s Biblical Theology, a ae 09, 3 soit 
Tittman has examined and refuted at considerable length the theor of 
accommodation; and has most convincingly shown, that it is a mode of in- 
terpretation altogether unexampled, deceptive, and fallacious, manifestl 
uncertain, and leading to consequences the most pernicious. See ‘the 
Preface to his Meletemata Sacra, sive Commentarius in Evangelium Jo- 
hannis, pp. xiv.—xxi. 

8 Philo de Confusione Linguarum, p. 347. ef zeg. 
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lusions at the commencement of the instructions which they 
gave to the heathen, is the same as leads the wise missionary at 
the present day to omit them in the same circumstances. Their 
Gentile hearers and readers knew nothing of the Bible, and could 
not, of course, be convinced from an unknown book. The 
apostles, however, gradually instructed their Gentile converts in 
the contents of this book, and then appealed to it as frequently 
before them as before Jews or converts from Judaism. This is 
proved by the Epistles and the Acts of the Apostles. Thus Peter 
says to the heathen centurion, Cornelius, after the latter had 
become acquainted with the prophets,—7'o him [Jesus] give all 
the prophets witness, &c. (Acts x. 43, compared with Acts vill. 
26—35. and the Epistles of Saint Paul.) ’ 

(4.) It cannot be shown in general that Jesus Christ and his 
apostles, in compliance with the current prejudices of their cone 
temporaries, ever taught any thing, or seemingly affirmed any 
thing to be true, which they themselves consider as false. (Their 
moral character renders such a supposition inadmissible.) Neither 
can it be shown, in particular, that they adopted awd authorized 
any explanations of the Old Testament, which they themselves 
considered as invalid, merely because they were common among 
their contemporaries. 

Such compliance is entirely contrary to their usual course of action (see 
Matt. v. 19. 23.); nor can it be at all justified on pure moral principles. 
When therefore Christ says distinctly in Matt. xxii. 43. that David by divine 
revelation called the Messiah Lord (Psal. cx. 1.), he must have believed 
exactly as he said; and consequently must have admitted a divine predic- 
tion respecting the Messiah in this Psalm. 

Hence it follows that whenever Jesus and his apostles expressly 
assent to the Jewish explanations of the Old Testament, or build 
proofs upon them, they themselves must have considered these 
explanations as just. : 

(5.) The hypothesis of the theory of accommodation, that 
Jesus and his apostles propagated falsehoods under the garb of 
truth, is overturned by the fact, that miracles attested their high 
authority as teachers. ! 

(6.) No such criteria can be given, which shall enable us to 
distinguish between such of their declarations as they believed 
themselves, and those in which they accommodated themselves 
to the erroneous notions of the Jews. The Scriptures nowhere 
make a distinction between what is universally true,and what is 
only local or temporary. The theory of accommodation involves 
the whole of revelation in uncertainty. 


SECTION Il. 
GENERAL RULES FOR INVESTIGATING THE MEANING OF WORDS. 


Since words compose sentences, and from these, rightly 
understood, the meaning of an author is to be collected, it is 
necessary that we ascertain the individual meaning of words 
before we proceed further to investigate the sense of Scripture. 
In the prosecution of this important work, we may observe, 
generally, that as the same method and the same principles 
of interpretation are common both to the sacred volume and 
to the productions of uninspired man, consequently the signi- 
fication of words in the Holy Scriptures must be sought pre- 
cisely in the same way, in which the meaning of words in 
other works usually is or ought to be sought. Hence also 
it follows, that the method of investigating the signification 
of words in the Bible is no more arbitrary than it is in other 
books, but is in like manner regulated by certain laws, drawn 
from the nature of languages. And since no text of Scrip 
ture has more than one meaning, we must endeavour to find 
out that one true sense precisely in the same manner as we 
would investigate the sense of Homer or any other ancient 
writer ; and in that sense, when so ascertained, we ought to 
acquiesce, unless by applying the just rules of inter retation, 
it can be shown that the meaning of the passage had been 
mistaken, and that another is the only just, true. and critical 
sense of the place. This principle, duly considered, would 
alone be sufficient for investigating the sense of Scripture ; 
but as there are not wanting persons who reject it altogether, 
and as it may, perhaps, appear too generally expressed, we 
shall proceed to consider it more minutely in the following 
observations.* 


4 The following rules are chiefly drawn from Chladenius’s Instituti 
Exegetice, pp. 238—242. 5 Jahn’s Enchiridion Hermeneutic Saeee ane? 
—38. ; Langii Hermeneutica Sacra, p. 16. ef seg. ; Rambachii Institutiones 
Hermeneutice Sacre, p. 53. et seg. ; and Semler’s Apparatus ad Liberalem 
Novi Testamenti Interpretationem, p. 179. ef seg. See also J. BE. Pfeiffer’s 
Inst. Herm. Sacr. p. 349. et seq. z y 
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1. Ascertain the usus loquendi, or notion aficed to a word 
by the persons in general, by whom the language either is now 
or formerly was spoken, and especially in the particular con- 
nection in which such notion is affixed. 


The meaning of a word used by any writer is the meaning affixed to it 
oy those for whom he ¢#nmediutely wrote. For there is a kind of natural 
compact between those who write and those who speak a language; by 
which they are mutually bound to use words in a certain sense the, there 
fore, who uses such words in a different signification, in a manner violates 
that compact, and is in danger of leading men into error, contrary to the 
design of God, “who will have all men to be saved, and to come unto the 
Knowledge of the truth.” (1 Tim. ii. 4.) The aids for investigating the usus 
loquendi being considered in the ensuing chapter, it will be sufficient to 
observe in illustration of the present canon, that 

(1.) The books of the Old and New Testament are, each, to be frequently 
and carefully read, and the subjects therein treated are to be compared 
together, in order that we may ascertain the meaning of what the authors 
thought and wrote. 

They, who wish to atiain an accurate knowledge of the philosophical 
notions of Plato, Aristotle, or any other of the ancient Grecian sages, will 
not consult the later Platonic writers, or the scholastic authors who de- 
pended wholly on the authority of Aristotle, and whose knowledge of his 
works was frequently very imperfect, but will rather peruse the writings 
of the philosophers themselves :—in like manner, the books of the Old 
and New Testament are to be constantly and carefully perused and weighed 
by him, whio is sincerely desirous to obtain a correct knowledge of their 
important contents. For, while we collate the expressions of each writer, 
we shall be enabled to harmonize those passages which treat on the same 
topics; and may reasonably hope to discover their true sense. Some 
foreign biblical critics, however (who, in their zeal to accommodate the 
immutable truths of Scripture to the standard of the present age, would 
divest the Christian dispensation of its most important doctrines), have as- 
serted that, in the intepretation of the Old Testament, all reference to the 
New Testament is to be excluded. But, unless we consult the latter, there 
are passages in the Old Testament whose meaning cannot be fully appre- 
hended. To mention only one instance, out of many that might be adduced: 
——in Gen. i, 26, 27. God is said to have created man after his own image : 
this passage (which, it should be recollected, describes man in his prime- 
val state of spotless innocence, before he became corrupted by the fall), 
the divines in question affirm, must be interpreted according to the crude 
and imperfect notions entertained by the ancient heathen nations concern- 
ing the Deity !t But, if we avail ourselves of the information communicated 
in the New Testament (as we are fully warranted to do by the example of 
Christ and his inspired apustles), we shall be enabled to form a correct 
notion of the divine image intended by the sacred historian ; viz. that it 
consisted in righteousness, true holiness, and knowledge. See Eph. iv. 24. 
and Col. iii. 10. 

(2.) It is also indispensable that we lay aside, in many instances, that 
more accurate knowledge which we possess of natural things, in order 
that we may fully enter into the meaning of different parts of the sacred 
toritings. 

ine caciont Hebrews being altogether ignorant of, or imperfectly ac- 
quainted with, many things, the nature of which is now fully explored and 
well known, it were absurd to apply our more perfect knowledge to the 
explanation of things which are related according to the limited degrees of 
knowledge they possessed. Hence it is not necessary that we should attempt 
to illustrate the Mosaic account of the creation according to the Copernican 
system of the universe, which the experiments of philosophers have 
shown to be the true one. As the Scriptures were composed with the 
express design of making the divine will known to man, the sacred authors 
might, and did, make use of popular expressions and forms of speech, then 
in use among the persons or people whom they addressed ; the philoso- 
phical truth of which they neither affirmed nor denied. 


2. The received signification of a word is to be retained, 
unless weighty and necessary reasons require that it should be 
abandoned or neglected. 


We shall be justified in rejecting the received meaning of a word in the 
following cases; viz. ‘ 

(1.) If such meaning clash with any doctrine revealed in the Scriptures. 

Thus, according to our authorized English version, Eli’s feeble re- 

roaches of his profligate sons served only to lull them into security, 

ecause the Lorp would slay them (1Sam. ii. 25.), the meaning of which 
rendering is, to make their continuance in sin the effect of Jehovah’s de- 
termination to destroy them ; and thus apparently support the horrid tenet, 
that God wills his creatures to commit crimes because he is determined to 
display his justice in their destruction. It is true that the ordinarily re- 
ceived meaning of the Hebrew particle 95 (kr) is, because ; but in this in- 


stance it ought to be rendered. therefore or though,» which makes their 
wilful and impenitent disobedience the cause of their destruction, and is 
in unison with the whole tenor of the sacred writings. The proper ren- 
dering, therefore, of this passage is, Notwithstanding, they hearkened not 
unto the voice of their father. THEREFORE the Lorp would slay them. 

(2.) If a certain passage rane a different explanation from that which 
it appears to present: as Mal. iv. 5, 6. compared with Luke i. 17. and 
Matt. xi. 14. i F : 

(3.) If the thing itself will not admit of a tropical or figurative meaning 
being affixed to the word. | 


3. Where a word has several significations in common use, 
that must be selected which best suits the passage in question, 


1 How crude, imperfect, and erroneous these views of the heathens 
were respecting the Almighty has been shown at great length by various 
erninent advocates for the truth of the divine origin of Revelation; but no 
one has discussed it more elaborately than Dr. Leland, in his “‘ Advantage 
and Necessity of the Christian Revelation, as shown from the State of Re- 
ligion in the Heathen World.” 1768, 8vo. Reprinted at Glasgow in 1819, 
in 2vols, A compendious notice of the heathen notions respecting the 
Deity is given in Vol. I. pp. 16, 17. 

3 Noldias, in his work on Hebrew particles, has shown that »5 (x1) has 
the meaning of therefore in a great number of instances, among which he 
quotes this very passage. He has also adduced others, where it evidently 
means though. Purver adopts the latter, and thus translates the clause in 

uestion :—Notwithstanding they would not hearken to the voice of their 
Father rHoucH the Lord should slay them. 
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and which is consistent with an authors known character 


sentiments, and situation, and the known circumstances undes 
which he wrote. 


For instance, the word Broop, which in various accounts is very signi- 
ficant in the sacred writings, denotes—our natural descent from one 
common family, in Acts xvil. 26.;—death in Heb. xii. 4.; the Suffering 
and Death of Christ, considered as an atonement for the souls of sinners, 
in Rom. v. 9. and Eph. i. 7.: and also as the procuring cause of our justifi 
cation in Rom. v. 9., and of our sanctification in Heb. ix. 14.2 


4, Although the force of particular words can only be de 
rived from etymology, yet too much confidence must not be 
placed in that frequently uncertain science ; because the pri 
mary signification of a word is frequently very different from 
its common meaning. 

5. The distinctions between words, which are apparently 
synonymous, should be carefully examined and considered. 


In the Latin language many words are accounted perfectly synonymous, 
which, however, only partially accord together. Thus, a person whose 
discourse is cut short, is said to be silent (silere) ; and one, who has not 
begun to speak, is said to hold his tongue (tacere). Cicero, in speaking of 
beauty, observes, that there are two kinds of it; the one dignified ana 
majestic (dignitus) ; the other soft and graceful (venustas) ; the latter to 
be considered proper to women, the former to men. The same remark 
will apply to the language of Scripture. For instance, in the 119th Psalm 
there are not fewer than ten different words, pointing out the word of God} 
viz. Law, Way, Word, Statutes, Judgments, Commandments, Precepts, Tes- 
timonies, Righteousness, and Truth or Faithfulness. Now al! these words, 
though usually considered as synonymous, are not literally synonymous, 
but refer to some latent and distinguishing properties of the Divine Word, 
whose manifold excellences and perfections are thus illustrated with muck 
elegant variety of diction. In the New Testament we meet with similar 
instances, as in Col. ij. 22. evrarmura nus Siduoxuring uvSpwrwy, the com- 
mandments and doctrines of men. Doctrines in this passage include 
truths propounded to be believed or known; Commands imply laws, 
which direct what is to be done or avoided: the latter depend upon and 
are derived from the former. The apostle is speaking of the traditions 
taught by the elders, and the load of cumbrous ceremonies commanded by 
them, in addition to the significant rites prescribed in the law of Moses. In 
Rom. xiv. 13. zporxowux, a stumbling-block, means a slighter cause of 
offence, viz. that which wounds and disturbs the conscience of another ; 
cxuvduarov, an occasion to fall, means a more weighty cause of offence, 
that is, such as may cause any one to apostatize from the Christian faith, 
Similar examples occur in 1 Tim. ii. 1. and 1 Pet. iv. 3.5 


6. The epithets introduced by the sacred writers are also 
to be carefully weighed and considered, as all of them have 
either a declarative or explanatory force, or serve to distin- 
guish one thing from another, or unite these two characters 
together. 

The epithets of Scripture then are,— 

(1.) Exegetical or Explanatory, that is, such as declare the 
nature and properties of a thing. 


Thus, in Tit. ii. 11. the grace of God is termed saving, not indeed as if 
there were any other divine grace bestowed on man, that was not saving ; 
but because the grace of God revealed in the Gospel is the primary and 
true source of eternal life. Similar epithets occur in 2 Tim. i. 9. in which 
our calling is styled holy ; in 1 Pet. iv. 3. where zdolatry is termed abomi- 
nable, and jn 1 Pet. ii. 9. where the Gospel is called the marvellous light 
of God, because it displays so many amazing scenes of divine wonders. 


(2.) Diacritical or Distinctive, that is, such as distinguish 
one thing from another. 


For instance, in ] Pet. v. 4. the crown of future glory is termed a never- 
fading crown, «v«pxvrivos, to distinguish it from that corruptible crown 
which, in the Grecian games, was awarded to the successful candidate. 
In like manner, genuine faith, in 1 Tim. i. 5. is called wndissembled, «vuro- 
zpiros; God, in the same chapter (v. 17.), is designated the King incor- 
ruptible, Bucsrevs x@Supros; and in Rom. xii. 1. Christians dedicating 
themselves to God, is termed a reasonable service, AutTpsim Aoyixn, im 
contradistinction to the Jewish worship, which chiefly consisted in the 
sacrifice of irrational creatures. 


(3.) Both Explanatory and Distinctive, as in Rom. ix. 5. 


Where Christ is called God blessed for ever. By which epithet both 
his divine nature is declared, and he is eminently distinguished from the 
Gentile deities. Similar examples occur in John xvii. 11. (compared with 
Luke xi. 11—13.), where God is termed Holy Father; in 1John y. 20. 
where Christ is styled the true God, as also the Great God in Tit. ii. 13. 
and Heb. ix. 14. where the Holy Spirit is denominated the Lternal Spirit. 


7. General terms are used sometimes in their whole extent, 
and sometimes in a restricted sense, and whether they are to be 
understood in the one way or in the other must depend upon 
the scope, subject-matter, context, and parallel passages. 


Thus, in 1 Thess. iii. 8. St. Paul, speaking to the Thessalonians, says, 
Now we live, if (more correctly, when) ye stand fast in the Lord. The 
word live, in this passage, is not to be understood in its whole extent, as 
implying that the apostle’s physical life or existence depended on their 
RUM G sien eee es a ee 


3 For the various meanings of the word blood, see the Index of the Sym- 
bolical Language of Scripture, voce Broop, in the second volume of this 
work, ; 

4 Cum autem pulchritudinis duo genera sint, quorum in altero venusias 
sit, in altero dignitas ; venustatem muliebrem ducere debemus ; dignita- 
tem virilem. Cicero de Officiis, lib. i. c. xxxvi. (op. tom. xii. p. 57. ed. 
Bipont.) 

Pon the subject of words commonly thought synonymous, see Dr. 
Campbell’s Dissertation prefixed to his translation of the Gospels, vol. i. 
pp. 164—240. (edit. 1807.), and especially Dr. Tittmann’s Treatise de ev 
nonymis in Novi Testamenti, or Mr. Craig’s translation of it (Edinburg), 
1833-4. 2 vols. 12mo.) 
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standing fast in the Lord, but must be understood in a limited sense. It is 
as if he had said, “Your steadfastness in the faith gives me new life and 
comfort. Inow feel that I live to some purpose—I relish and enjoy life— 
since my labour in the Gospel is not in vain.” That this is the true mean- 
ing of the.apostle, is evident both from the subject-matter and from the 
context; for Saint Paul, filled with deep anxiety lest the Thessalonians 


should have been induced to depart from the faith by the ‘afflictions which’ 


had sent Timothy to raise and comfort them. Having 


they had to endure, if ye stand 


heard of their constancy in the faith, he exclaims, Now we live, 
Fast in the Lord. 


8. Of any particular passage the most simple sense—or that 
which most readily suggests itself to an attentive and intelli- 
gent reader, possessing competent knowledge,—is in all proba- 


bility the genuine sense or meaning. 

This remark is so obvious as to require no illustrative example. Where 
indeed two meanings or senses present themselves, without doing any 
violence to the words or to their scope and connection, and to the subject- 
matter, &c. in such case the different arguments, for and against each 
meaning must be carefully discussed, and that meaning which is supported 
by the most numerous and weighty arguments, and is found to be the 
most probable, must be preferred, as being the genuine sense. Yet, sim- 
ple and obvious as this canon confessedly is, it is perpetually violated by 
the modern school of interpreters in Germany, at the head of which stand 
the names of Professors Semler, Bauer, Paulus, Wegscheider, Eichhorn, 
and others ; against whose tenets the unwary student cannot be sufficiently 
put upon his guard, on account of the great celebrity which some of these 
writers have justly acquired for their profound philological attainments. 
The teachers of this school assert that there is no such thing as a divine 
revelation in the sense attached to this word by Christians; and that the 
miracles recorded in the Scriptures are merely natural occurrences, ex- 
aggerated and embellished by those who have related them. According 
to these anti-supernaturalists, the whole of the doctrines of Scripture con- 
sist either of the precepts of nature clothed in obscure expressions, or 
of absolutely false doctrines invented by the sacred writers, who were 
men subject to error like ourselves, and (what they say is still worse) who 
were deprived of that mass of knowledge which constitutes the glory of 
our age. To confirm the preceding observations by a few examples :— 

(1.) According to Eichhorn, the account of the creation and fall of man 
is merely a poetical, philosophical speculation of some ingenious person, 
on the origin of the world and of evil.t So, in regard to the offering up of 
Isaac by Abraham, he says, ‘‘The Godhead could not have required of 
Abraham so horrible a crime; and there cau be no justification, palliation, 
or excuse for this pretended command of the Divinity.” He then explains 
it. ‘Abraham dreamed that he must offer up Isaac, and, according to the 
superstition of the times, regarded it as a divine admonition. He prepared 
to execute the mandate which his dream had conveyed to him. A lucky 
accident (probably the rustling of a ram who was entangled in the bushes) 
hindered it; and this, according to ancient idiom, was also the voice of the 
divinity.”’2 But ‘‘ what is there in the character of Abraham which will jus- 
tify taking such a liberty with it. as to maintain that he was not raised above 
the superstitions of the merest savages; or, who can show that he under- 
stood nothing of the nature of dreams? And then, whence the approbation 
of God, of Christ, and of the holy apostles, bestowed on a horrible act of 
mere superstition? For horrible it was, if superstition only dictated it. 
This is a nodus, to solve which something more than witty conjectures and 
brilliant declamation is needed.’’2 

(2.) The same writer represents the history of the Mosaic legislation, 
at Mount Sinai, in a curious manner. Moses ascended to the top of Sinai, 
and kindled a fire there (how he found wood on this barren rock, or 
raised it to the top, Bichhorn does not tell us), a fire consecrated to the 

worship of God, before which he prayed. Here an unexpected and tre- 
mendous thunder-storm occurred. He seized the occasion to proclaim the 
laws which he had composed in his retirement, as the statutes of Jehovah ; 
leading the people to believe that Jehovah had conversed with him. Not 
that he wasa deceiver; but he really believed, that the occurrence of such 
a thunder-storm was a sufficient proof of the fact, that Jehovah had spoken 
to him, or sanctioned the work in which he had been engaged. The pro- 
phecies of the Old Testament are, according to him, patriotic wishes, 
expressed with all the fire and elegance of poetry, for the future prosperity, 
and a future deliverer, of the Jewish nation. 

(3.) In like manner, C. F. Ammon, who was formerly professor of the- 
ology at Erlangen, tells us, in respect to the miracle of Christ’s walking on 
the water, that “to walk on the sea, is not to stand on the waves, as on the 
solid ground, as Jerome dreams, but to walk through the waves so far as 
the shoals reached, and then to swim.’’6 So, in regard to the miracle of 
the loaves and fishes,7 he says, that Jesus probably distributed some loaves 
and fishes which he had, to those who were around him; and thus excited, 
by his example, others among the multitude, who had provisions, to dis- 
tribute them in like manner. = * 

(4.) Thiess, in his commentary on the Acts, explains the miraculous 
effusion of the Spirit on the day of Pentecost,® in the following manner :— 
“Tt is not uncommon,” says he, ‘in those countries, for a violent gust of 
wind to strike on a particular spot or house. Such a gust is commonly 
accompanied by the electric fluid; and the sparks of this are scattered all 
around. These float about the chamber, become apparent, and light upon 
the discipies. They kindle into enthusiasm at this; and believe the pro- 
mise of their Master is now to be performed. This enthusiasm spectators 
assemble to witness ; and instead of preaching as before in Hebrew, each 
one uses his own native tongue to proclaim his feelings.” 

(5.) The same Thiess‘° represents the miraculous cure by Peter, of the 
man who was lame from his birth, ina very singular way. ‘This man,” 
says he, “was lame only according to report. He never walked at all; 
so the people believed that he could not walk.—Peter and John, being 
more sagacious, however, threatened him. ‘In the name of the Messiah,’ 
said they, ‘Stand up.’ The word Messiah hada magical power. He stood 
up. Now they saw that he could walk. To prevent the compassion of 
men from being turned into rage (at his deceit), he chose the most saga- 
cious party, and connected himself with the apostles.” 

(6.) The case of Ananias falling down dead is thus represented by the 
same writer :—“ Ananias fell down terrified ; but probably he was carried 
out and buried while still alive.”” Heinrichs, however, who produces this 
comment of Thiess, relates another mode of explaining the occurrence in 


1 Urgeschichte passim. 9 Bibliothek. Band. i 

2 Stuart’s Hebrew Chrestomathy, p. 164. ng ae 
4 Bibliothek. Band. i. Theil. 1. s. 76, &c. 

& Propheten, Bibliothek. Einleit. passim. 

¢ Pref. to edit. of Ernesti Inst. Interpret. p. 12. 

1 Matt. xiv. 15. 8 P. 16. 


® Acts ii. 40 Comm. oi chap. iii. 
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question ; viz. that Peder stabbed Ananias ; “ which does not at all dis 
agree with the vehement and easily-exasperated temper of Peter.” It is, 
however, but just to Heinrichs to state that he has expressed his decided 
disapprobation of this pretended interpretation.** vie ‘ 

(7.) Professor de Wette, in his treatise De Morte Christ Expiatoria (on 
the atonement of Christ), represents Christ as disappointed, that the Jews 
would not hearken to him as a moral teacher ciel ; which was the first 
character he assumed. Christ then assumed the character of a prophet, 
and asserted his divine mission, in order that the Jews might be induced to 
listen to him. Finding that they would not do this, and that they were 
determined to destroy him, in order not to lose the whole object of his 
mission, and to convert necessity into an occasion of giving himself credit, 
he gave out, that his death itself would be expiatory /19 


9, Since it is the design of interpretation to render in our 
own language the same discourse which the sacred authors 
originally wrote in Hebrew or Greek, it is evident that our 
interpretation or version, to be correct, ought not to affirm or 
deny more than the inspired penmen affirmed or denied at the 
time they wrote ; consequently we should be more willing to take 
a sense from Scripture than to bring one to tt. 


This is one of the most ancient laws of interpretation extant, and cannot 
be sufficiently kept in mind, lest we should teach Sor doctrines the com- 
mandments of men, and impose our narrow and limited conceptions 
instead of the broad and general declarations of Scripture. For want of 
attending to this simple rule, how many forced and unnatural interpreta- 
tions have been put upon the sacred writings !—interpretations alike con- 
tradictory to the express meaning of other passages of Scripture, as well as 
derogatory from every idea we are taught to conceive of the justice and 
mercy of the Most High. It will suffice to illustrate this remark by one 
single instance :—In John iii. 16, 17. we read that “ God so loved the WORLD 
that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him shall 
not perish but have everlasting life : for God sent not his Son to condemn 
the world, but that the world through him might be saved.” The plain, 
obvious, and literal sense of this passage, as well as of its whole context, is, 
that the whole of mankind, including both Jews and Gentiles, without any 
exception in favour of individuals, were in a ruined state, about to perish 
everlastingly and utterly without the power of rescuing themselves from 
destruction ; that God provided for their rescue and salvation by giving his 
Son to die for them; and that all who delieve in him, that is, who believe 
what God has spoken concerning Christ, his sacrifice, the end for which 
it was offered, and the way in which it is to be applied in order to become 
effectual; that all who thus believe shall not only be exempted from eternal 
perdition, but shall also ultimately have everlasting life, in other words, be 
brought to eternal glory. Yet how are these “good tidings of great joy to 
all people” narrowed and restricted by certain expositors, who adopt the 
hypothesis that Jesus Christ was given for the elect alone! How, indeed, 
could God be said to love those, to whom he denies the means of salvation, 
and whom he destines by an irrevocable decree to eternal misery’? And 
what violence are such expositors compelled to do to the passage in ques- 
tion in order to reconcile it to their preconceived notions! They are obliged 
to interpret that comprehensive word, the world, by a synecdoche of a part 
for the whole; and thus say, that it means the nobler portion of the world, 
namely, the elect, without calling to their aid those other porele ee ee 
of Scripture, in which the above consolatory truth is explicitly a rmed in 
other words. A similar instance occurs in Matt. xviii. 11., where Jesus 
Christ is said to have “come to save that which was lost,” ro #7oAwAds 5 
which word, as its meaning is not restricted by the Holy Spirit, is not to be 
interpreted in a restricted sense, and consequently must be taken in its 
most obvious and universal sense. In this way we are to understand Deut. 
xxvii. 26. and Isa. Ixiv. 6. 


10. Before we conclude upon the sense of a text, so as to 
prove any thing by it, we must be sure that such sense is not 
repugnant to natural reason. 


If such sense be repugnant to natural reason, it cannot be the true mean- 
ing of the Scriptures; for God is the original of natural truth, as well as of 
that which comes by particular revelation. No proposition, therefore, 
which is repugnant to the fundamental principles of reason, can be the 
sense of any part of the word of God; and that which is false and contrary 
to reason, ean no more be true and agreeable to the revelations contained in 
the sacred writings, than God (who is the author of one as wellas the other) 
can contradict himself. Whence it is evident that the words of Jesus Christ, 
—This is my body, and This is my blood,—(Matt. xxvi. 26, 28.) are not to be 
understood in that sense, which makes for the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion: because it is impossible that contradictions should be true; and we 
caengt be more certain that any thing is true, than we are that that doctrine 
is false. 





SECTION III. 
OF EMPHASES. 


I. Mature of emphasis.—Its different kinds—Il. Versat 
Empuasrs. 1. Emphases of the Greek article-—2. Em- 
phases of other words.»—3. Emphatic adverbs-—IIl. Reau 
Empnases.—IV. General rules for the investigation of 
emphases. 


I. Nature or Empuasis :—its different kinds. 
In the use of language, cases arise where the ordinary sig- 
nification of a word receives a certain augment (auctarium) 


11 Nov. Test. Koppianum, vol. iii. Partic. ii. pp. 255—857, &c. 

12 For the preceding examples, the absurdity and extravagance of which 
are too obvious to require any comment, the author is indebted to the 
researches of Professor Stuart in his letters to the Rev. W. E. Channing, 
op. 144, 145. 147.) Andover (North America), 1819. 12mo. On the topic 
above discussed, the reader will find some painfully-interesting details in 
Mr. Jacob’s Agricultural and Political Tour in Germany (London, 1820, 4to.), 

. 208—212. ; in the Magasin Evangélique (Généve, 1820, 8vo.), tome ii. pp. 

2.; in Dr. J. P. Smith’s Scripture Testimony to the Messiah, vol. 1i 
part ii. pp. 634, 635.; and Mr. Rose’s State of Protestantism in Germany. It 
1s proper to add, that the system of obscurity and impiety above noticed 
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or idea, which such wora has not of itself. This augment 
is of two kinds: “the one affects the dignity of the word 
itself; the other, the extent and weight of its signification. 
In the former case the word receives a sort of honour or 
dishonour from popular usage.” Of this kind of augment it 
would be irrelevant to treat in this place. The second class 
of words comprises those which receive an accession or 
augmentation in the extent or force of meaning. These, con- 
stitute what may with propriety be called rempHaTic worDs. 
Emphasis, therefore, may be thus defined :—An accession or 
augment to the ordinary signification of a word, either as to the 
extent or force of its meaning. 


Thus, when the Jews speak of Moses, they simply term him 
the Prophet. In like manner, the ancient Greeks called De- 
mosthenes the Orator; Plato, the Philosopher ; Homer, the 
Poet, by way of eminence. These respective appellations are 
emphatic. The title of the Prophet, given by the Jews to Moses, 
signifies that he was the first of the Jewish prophets, and of such 
distinguished dignity, that there arose no subsequent prophet in 
Tsrael like unto Moses, whom the Lord knew face to face, and 
conversed mouth to mouth. (Deut. xxxiv. 10. Num. xii. 8.)! 


Emphases are either verbal, that is, such as occur in words 
both separately and together, or real, that is, such as appear 
in the magnitude and sublimity of the thing described by 
words. The propriety of this division has been contested by 
Huet, Ernesti,? and some others, who affirm that emphases 
subsist in words only, and not in things, and that in things 
grandeur and sublimity alone are to be found. On this 
classification, however, there is a difference of opinion ; and 
Longinus himself, who has placed emphases among the 
sources of the sublime, seems to have admitted that they 
exist also in things. In the first instance, unquestionably, 
they are to be sought in words, sometimes in particles, and 
also in the Greek article; and when their force is fully 
apprehended, they enable us to enter into the peculiar ele- 

ances and beauties of the sacred style. A few examples 
illustrative of this remark must suffice. 

If. Verba Empuases. 


1. Emphases of the Greek article. 


In Matt. xxvi. 28. our Saviour having instituted the sacrament of the Lord’s 
supper, after giving the cup to his disciples, adds,—‘‘ For this is my blood 
of the New Testament which is shed for many for the remission of sins.”’ 
Alwost every syllable of the original Greek, especially the articles, is sin- 
gularly emphatic. It runs thus:—Tovro yup esi TO aiua mov, TO tH5 
xesvng SieSyxys, TO wept roAAwy ExKvyowsvoy £kc KHETIY HmepTiay, The fol- 
lowing literal translation and paraphrase do not exceed its nearing. :—“ For 
this is [represents] THAT blood of mine, which was pointed out by all the 
sacrifices under the Jewish law, and particularly by the shedding and 
sprinkling of the blood of the paschal lamb; THarT Boop of the sacrifice 
slain for the ratification of the new covenant ; THE blood ready to be poured 
out for the multitudes, the whole Gentile world as well as the Jews, for the 
taking away of sins; sin, whether original or actual, in all its power and 
guilt, in all its energy and pollution. In Matt. xvi. 16. the following sen- 
tence ovcurs :—Zv £15 “O Xpisog “O viog TOY @cov TOY Cwvros, “ Thou art 
gue Christ, THE Son oF THE living Ged.” In this passage, also, every 
word is highly emphatic, agreeably to arule of the Greek language, which 
is observed both by the sacred writers, as well as by the most elegant pro- 
fane authors, viz. that when the article is placed before a noun, it denotes 
a certain and definite object ; but when it is omitted, it in general indicates 
any person or thing indefinitely. The apostle did not say, ‘Thou art 
Christ, Son of God,” without the article: but, “Thou art THE Christ, the 
Messiah, THE Son,” that very Son, thus positively asserting his belief of 
that fundamental article of the Christian religion, the divinity and office of 
the Redeemer of the world—“ Of the living God, or of God THE living 
one.” Similar instances occur in John ij. 21. “O zpogyrns e4 vv; es art thou 
quart Prophet” whom the Jewish nation have so long and so anxiously ex- 
pected, and who had been promised by Moses (Deut. xviii. 15. 18.)? and 
also in John x. 11. Ey esms “O roipyy ‘O xuroe, I am tHAtT good Shep- 
herd, or the shepherd, THat good one, of whom Isaiah (x1. 11.) and Ezekiel 
(xxxiv. 23.) respectively prophesied. 





has met with able refutations; and Kuindel, whose commentary on the 
historical books of the New Testament (noticed in another part of this 
work) was composed principally for Germans, has given abstracts of these 
refutations. For a refutation of the neologian hypothesis that the first three 
Sheplers of the book of Genesis are a philosophical mythos or fable, see 

ol. IL. p. 205. 

1 Ernesti, Inst. Interp. Nov. Test. pp. 40, 41. Mr. Terrot’s translation of 
Ernesti, vol. i. p. 52. Mori Hermeneut. Nov. Test. Acroases, tom. i. pp. 
323, 324. Stuart’s Elements of Interpretation, p. 27. 

2 Ernesti (inst. Interp. Nov. Test. p. 41.) and after him Bauer (Herm. 
Sacra, p. 232.) and Morus (Hermeneut. Nov. Test. Acroases, tom. i. 
pp- 323—326.) have distinguished emphases into temporary and perma- 
nent. The former is that which is given to a word at a certain time and 

lace, and arises from the feelings of the party speaking, or from the 
mportance of the subject requiring that the word used should be under- 
stood with some addition to its usual force. The latter or permanent 
emphases are those, in whicha word receives from custom a greater signi- 
fication than it has of itself, and which it retains in particular modes of 
speaking. The knowledge of both these is to be derived froma considera- 
tion of the context and subject-matter. But the examples adduced in 
defence of this definition concur to make it a distinction without.a differ- 
ence, when compared with the ordinary classification of emphaees into ver- 
bal and real, which we have accordingly retained. 

3 Dr. A. Clarke’s Discourse on ue Eucharist, pp. 61, 62. 
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Another very important rule <n the construction of the Greek 
article is the following, which was first completely illustrated by 
the late eminently learned Granville Sharp ; though it appears not 
to have been unknown to former critics and commentators.4 


“ When two or more personal nouns of the same gender, 
number, and case, are connected by the copulative xa (and), 
if the first has the definitive article, and the second, third, &c 
have not, they both relate to the same person.” 

This rule Mr. 8. has illustrated by the eight following ex 
amples :— 

1. ‘O ©ez¢ xe warnp Kuptou nov. 2 Cor. i. 3. 
2. Tw Ow nat warp. 1 Cor. xv. 24. 


These examples are properly rendered, in the authorized translation, and 
according to the preceding rule: 
1. The God and Father of our Lord. 
2. To God even the Father. 
3. Ev ty Bursrcia rou Xpisov xas Ocov, Eph. v. 5. 
_ Common Version. Corrected Version. 
In the Kingdom of Christ andof God. | In the Kingdom of Christ, even 
of God. 





4, Kare xupiy Tov Oeov juwy xus Kupsov Iyoou Xpssov. 2 Thess. i. 12. 

_ Common Version. Corrected Version. 
According to the grace of our God According to the grace of Jesus 
and the Lord Jesus Christ. Christ, owr God and Lord. 

5, Evwrsrsov rov Ocov xus Kupsou Iyrou Xpssov. 1 Tim. v. 21. 


Common Version. Corrected Version. 
Before God and the Lord Jesus Before Jesus Christ, the God and 
Christ. Lord ; or, our God and Lord. 
(For the definitive Article has some: 
times the power of a possessive 
Pronoun.) 


6. Exiqaverav THs Sokys Tou meyuarov Osov xas TwTypos Huwy Iyoov 
Xptsov. Titus ii. 13, 








is Corrected Version. 
The glorious appearing of the great | The glorious appearing of our great 
God and our Saviour Jesus Christ. God and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

7. Ev Sixasorvyvy rov Osov juwy xxs mwrnpos Inrou Xpisov, 2 Pet. i, 1. 


Common Version. Corrected Version. 
Through the righteousness of God, | Through the righteousness of Jesus 
and of our Saviour Jesus Christ. Christ, our God and Saviour 
~ 8. Kus rov wovoy Secmoryy Osov xwe Kupsov yuwv Iyrouv Xpisov 
apvovmsyos, Jude 4. 


Common Version. 








Corrected Version. 
And denying the only Lord God, and | And denying our only Master, God 
our Lord Jesus Christ. and Lord Jesus Christ.s 


The above rule and examples are further confirmed by the 
researches of Bishop Middleton; and altogether furnish a most 
striking body of evidence in behalf of the divinity of our Saviour. 
The fundamental and most important doctrine of the Christian 
faith does not indeed depend upon the niceties of grammatical 
construction; but when these are eagerly seized by those who 
deny the divinity of the Son of God, in order to support their 
interpretation, we are amply justified in combating them with the 
same weapons. On this account the reader will be gratified by 
the addition of a few examples, both from classic authors, as well 
as from two or three of the fathers of the Christian church, in 
which Mr. Sharp’s rule is completely exemplified. They are 
selected from Mr. Boyd’s supplementary researches on the Greek 
article, annexed to Dr. A. Clarke’s Commentary on Eph. vi. and 
on the Epistle to Titus. 


Common Version. 





Ozu tas Typsrac 
Myridog oixrpag wAow%ov / 
Kipxyrwrov +” wydovoc, ZEschyli Supplices, v. 62—64, 

The voice of the wretched wife of Tereus, the nightingale pursued by 
the falcon. 

“O Susuxys Sxtmov, 6 Tos wu Mos, Sophoclis Electra. 
Mine and thine evil genius. 

°O smog yeveTas Kut TOS. 

My son and thine. 

Ole Ts raeryomev Ex THS fUTHpPaS, 

Kai wasdo@ovov Tyg de Aswsvys. KEuripidis Ion, v. 1389. 1403. 

What things we suffer from this execrable lioness, and slayer of children! 

Tov wxmaprov xaos evdoZou Ilwvaov.—Of the blessed and illustrious Paul. 
(Polycarp, Epist. ad Philipp.) 4 

Ayanny rov Xpisov, Tov Osov ;uwv.—The love of Christ our God. (igna- 
tius, Epist. ad Romanos.) 

Tov Krisyv, xas Anusovpyov.—The Creator and Maker. 
Heres. lib. iv. p. 48. edit. Oxon. 1702.) 

Tov xopudaroTarou Tep VewY Keb mpwrow Twy woIinrwy, “Oxuwypov.—-Homer’ 
the most distinguished among you, and first of the poets. (Justin Martyr, 
Cohortatio ad Grecos.) 

“O ApxispaTnyos Kut Tlowuyy rev xar’ Oupuvoy, o maura wes SovTes,—Lhe 

reat Ruler and Shepherd of them in heaven, whom all things obey 
(Methodius. : 

Auos Tov cvapyov xus &vwAsSpov BaosAew.—Around the King, without 

beginning and immortal. (Jbid.) 
pirsone Se ESS SO ee 

4 Venema, in an admirable dissertation on the true reading of Acts xx. 
98, has adverted to it (see the passage in the British Critic (N.S.), vol. xi. p. 
612.) ; and also Mr. De Gols, in his valuable, though now neglected, Vindica, 
tion of the Worship of Jesus Christ. (Landon, 1726. 8vo.) p. 37. 

» Sharp on the Greek Article, pp. xxxix. xl. 1—56, 
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Iya roy Buctrex yepxipn ravroy xaos Tosyryv.—That he may venerate the 
King and Maker of all. Methodius. 

“O spuryyos yuov nas rotmyy Iyoous, wus mpyav, eat vuwesoc.— Jesus, our 
leader, and shepherd, and governor, and bridegroom. (Jbid.) ¥ 

Tov Osov. provov apvesoSe, tov deamoryy xab dnusoupyov TOU weVTOS.——-YE 
deny the only God, the Lord and Creator of all. (Chrysostom. Orat. de non 
anathem. vivis aut defunctis.) 

Ev usps exiqaverus nas aroxwrvyews TOV Meyarhou Ocov xxt Apxwimosmevos 
wor, Iycou Xprsov.—In the day of the appearing and revelation of Jesus 
Christ, the Great God and Chief Shepherd of us. (Gregor. Nazianzen. 
Orat. 4. adv. Julian. in fine.) 


2. Emphasis of other Words. 


John i. 14. The word was made flesh and dwelt among us, erxyvaccy ev 
imsy, literally tabernacled among us. The verb oxxvow (from o%4v4) signi- 
fies to erect a booth, tabernacle, or temporary residence, and not a perma- 
nent habitation or dwelling place: it was therefore fitly applied to the 
human nature of Christ; which, like the ancient Jewish tabernacle, was to 
be only for a temporary residence of the Eternal Divinity. 

Matt. ix. 36. When Jesus saw the multitudes, he had compassion on 
them,—Eorhuyxvic Sy (from =zruyx%vov, a bowel); the ancients generally, 
and the Jews in particular, accounting the bowels to be the seat of sym- 

_ pathy and the tender passions, applied the organ to the sense.t_ The proper 
meaning, therefore, of this phrase is, that our Lord was moved with the 
deepest sympathy and commiseration for the neglected Jews. 

Heb. iv. 13. All things are naked and opened, textpuxnrroueva, to the eyes 
of him with whom we have to account. The emphasis is here derived from 
the manner in which sacrifices were anciently performed. 


3. Emphatic Adverbs. 

[i.] Sometimes ADVERBS OF TIME are emphatic ; and a care- 
ful notation of the time indicated by them will materially 
illustrate the force and meaning of the sacred writings. 


Thus, in Mal. iii. 16. we read, THEN they that feared the Lord, spake often 
one to another, &c. The word THEN is here peculiarly emphatic, and refers 
to the time when the last of the prophets wrote, and when many bold infi- 
dels and impious persons were found among the Jews, who spake “ stout 
words” against God, and vindicated them. They considered all the time 
spent by them in his service as lost ; they attended his ‘‘ ordinances” with 
many expressions of self-denial and humiliation, but they derived no 
benefit from them; and they concluded that those haughty rebels who cast 
off all religion, and tempted God by their presumptuous wickedness, were 
the most prosperous and happy persons. (v. 13—15.) Tusn, viz. at this 
season of open wickedness, there was a remnant of pious Jews, who “spake 
often one to another,”? met together from time to time that they might con- 
fer on religious subjects, animate each other to their duty, and consult how 
to check the progress of impiety. Of these persons, and their pious 
designs and discourses, we are told that Jehovah took especial notice ; and 
that ‘‘a book of remembrance was written before him for them that feared 
the Lord, and that thought upon his name.?? 


[ii.] 4 knowledge of historical circumstances, however, is 
“equisite, lest we ascribe the emphasis to a wrong source; as in 
Acts ix. 31. 


THEN had the churches rest (¢+pyv4y, literally, peace or prosperity). The 
cause of this peace has by some commentators been ascribed to the con- 
version of Saul, who had previously ‘made havoc of the church :” but 
this is not likely, as he could not be a cause of universal persecution and 
distress, whatever activity and virulence he might have shown during the 
time of his enmity to the Christian church. Besides, his own persecution 
(as the context shows) proves that the opposition to the Gospel continued 
with considerable virulence three years after his conversion. If we advert 
to the political circumstances of the Jewish nation at that time, we shall 
find the true cause of.this rest. The emperor Caligula had ordered his 
statue to be erected in the temple at Jerusalem; and, in pursuance of his 
mandate, Petronius, the president of Syria, was on his march with an army 
for that purpose. Filled with consternation, the Jews met him in vast 
multitudes in the vicinity of Ptolemais or Acre, and ultimately prevailed on 
him to abandon his design. It was this persecution of the Jews by the 
Romans that the sacred writer had in view, which diverted the Jews from 
persecuting the Christians; and ‘‘ Turn had the churches rest throughout 
all Judea and Galilee and Samaria ;” the terror occasioned by the impe- 
rial decree having spread itself throughout those regions.? 


I. Reat Empnasss. 


The knowledge of these can only be derived from an ac- 
quaintance with the manners, customs, &c. of ancient nations, 
which are noticed by writers on biblical antiquities and by com- 
mentators, so far as they are necessary to illustrate the sacred 


writings, Two or three instances of these also will suffice to 
explain their nature. 


1. Rom. xi. 17. In this verse we have a very beautiful illustration taken 
from the ingrafting of trees; an-art with which we find St. Paul was well 
acquainted. The point to be explained was, the union of the Gentiles with 
the Jews under the Gospel dispensation. The Jews were the olive tree; 
the grafts were both Gentiles and Jews; and the act of ingrafting was, the 
initiation of both into the Christian religion. The Jews are informed that 
olive branches may with greater ease be ingrafted into their own original 
stock, which is more natural and congenial to them. The Gentiles are 
again reminded, that, if the natural branches were not spared because of 
their unfruitfulness, much less would they be spared who were aliens to 
een eck, if goey should prove unfruitful. 

. The prize, &pxs+ov, mentioned in 1 Cor. ix. 24. is the cro 1 
to the victor in the olympic games; whence size patose Cendered 
beguile you of your reward (Col. ii. 18.), means to deprive any one of a 
reward or prize, either by partial judgment or in any way impeding him in 
his Christian course. In 1Cor. ix. 24. the apostle illustrates the necessity 
of being in earnest in the Christian race, by a beautiful allusion to the 








1 Kuin@el in loc. who has 
also zoe the Apocrypha. 

2 Dr. Lardner has collected and given at length vari 
Josephus (De Bell: Sua. i . i.e. 10. and Ant, Jud. lib. xviii & 9) aod Philo 

e Legat. ad Caium. .), Which confirm the above i 
Credibility, book i. ch. ii. § 12 een ee 


given illustrations from classical writers, and 
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games of the heathen. As the racers and wrestlers in those games fitted 
themselves for their different exercises, and each strove zealously for the 
victory, so should the Christian prepare himself for his religious course, 
and strive for the victory in his great contest with the world. 

3. 1 Cor. iv. 13. We are made the filth of the earth, mspixappura, 
literally, a purgation or lustrative sacrifice: the allusion is to a custom 
common among heathen nations in times of public calamity, who. se- 
lected some unhappy men of the most abject and despicable character. 
These, after being maintained a whole year at the public expense, were 
then led out crowned with flowers, as was usual in sacrifices, and were 
devoted to appease or avert the anger of their deities, being either pre: 
cipitated into the sea, or burnt alive, after which their ashes were thrown 
into the sea. 

4. Eph. v. 27. That it (the church of Christ) should be holy and WITHOUT 
BLEMISH, ¢4w«0s, ¢. €. SO pure and spotless, so free from all censure, that 
even Momus himself (the fictitious deity of mirth and ridicule) could fine. 
nothing to carp at or ridicule. 


IV. Genera Ruzes ror THE Investication or EMPHASES. 

A consideration of the affections by which the sacred 
authors were animated, when they committed their inspired 
communications to writing, as well as the scope and context 
of the passage under consideration, together with the nature 
of its subject, will always enable us to ascertain the true em- 
phasis of words : but, as ingenious and fanciful minds are apt 
to discover them where they do not actually exist, it may not be 
irrelevant to offer a few leading hints respecting the particular 
investigation of emphases, selected from the great mass of 
observations, which have been collected by eminent biblical 
critics. 

1. No emphases are to be sought in refined explanations of 
passages, or from etymology, both of them uncertain guides 
at the best ; and which, are too often carried to extremes by 
men of lively imaginations. Neither will prepositions always 
enlarge or give additional force to the meaning of a word, 
particularly in the Greek language. 


We may instance in | Cor. xiii. 6., where we read that true charity re- 
joiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth (rvy%~+pe+) in the truth. Some com- 
mentators have conceived that this word is emphatic, and have rendered 
the passage rejoiceth jointly (with true believers) in the truth. But in this 
instance, as Schleusner has remarked from Hesychius, the Greek com- 
pound verb means no more than the simple verb %«‘p» implies, viz. to be 
delighted or to rejoice ina thing. Our authorized version therefore fully 
expresses the apostle’s meaning. But in Heb. xii. 2. the preposition is 
highly emphatic, and demands particular attention, in order to apprehend 
the full force and beauty of the passage, which is wholly agonistical, i. e. 
allusive to the ancient footraces. Having in the first verse exhorted 
Christians to divest themselves of every incumbrance, and to run with 
patience their Christian course, St. Paul adds (v. 2.), Looking unto Jesus 
the author and finisher of our faith. The original word here rendered 
looking («@opwvrec),3 literally means to look off FRom every other object to 
some particular object placed full in view; as the reward destined to the 
victor in the olympic footrace was placed immediately in view of the can- 
didates. It is impossible to express the full import of this passage without 
the aidof a paraphrase. The whole clause may be thus rendered— Where- 
fore, seeing we are also compassed about with so great a cloud of witnesses, 
who (like the spectators at the ancient olympic race) surround us on every 
side in a vast innumerable assembly, the spectators of our trial, let ws lay 
aside every incumbering weight, and especially the sin, which in present 
circumstances has the greatest advantage [against us], or the well circum- 
stanced sin, that which has every thing in its favour, time, place, and op- 
portunity, more particularly, a disposition to relinquish or dissemble our 
profession of the Gospel for fear of sufferings; and let us run with pa- 
tience and perseverance the race which is set before us, resolutely persist- 
ing in it, however long and painful it may be: Looking off from every 
object that would interrupt us in our career, and fixing our eyes upon (or 
to) Jesus, the uuthor (or leader) and finisher of our faith ; who called us 
out to this strenuous yet glorious enterprise; who animates us by his ex- 
ample, and supports us by his grace, until the season arrive, when he will 
bestow upon us the promised crown. 


2. Further: Emphases are not to be sought in versions 3 
which, however excellent they may in general be, are yet la- 
ble to error ; consequently the derivation of emphases from them 
may lead us not merely to extravagant, but even to false 
expositions of Scripture. 


One instance will suffice to illustrate thisremark. In Col. ij. 6. according to 
the authorized English version, we read thus, As ye have therefore received 
Christ Jesus the Lord, so walk ye in him. From this rendering of the Greek 
text meg persons have laid much stress on the words as and so (which last 
is not to be found in the original), and have deduced a variety of inferences 
from them, viz. as ye received Jesus Christ in a spirit of faith, so walk ye 
in him; as ye received him in a spirit of humility, so walk ye in him, é&c. 
Now all-these inferences, though proper enough in themselves, are de- 
rived from false emphases, and are contrary to the apostle’s meaning, who 
intended to say no such thing. His meaning, as Dr. Macknight has well 


a 


8 This word occurs in Josephus precisely in the very same meaning a 
it is used by the apostle. The Jewish historian: Felating the heaioars 
of the Jews which led to the war with the Romans, says, among other 
things, that those who officiated in the temple-service rejected the sacri- 
fice for Cesar and the Roman people. ‘“ And when many of the high- 
priests and principal men hesought them not to omit the sacrifice, which 
it was customary for them to offer for their princes, they would not be 
prevailed upon. These relied much upon their gumber, for the most 
flourishing part of the innovators assisted them,” APOPQNTES sss roy 
ErsuCupov, “having the chief regard to Eleazar, the governor of the tem- 
ple ;” looking To HIM EXCLUSIVELY, by whom they had been instigated to 
— a nipren te ela Jud. lib. ii. ©. xvii. § 2. 

4See Braunius, Krebsius, Kypke, Ernesti, and also Drs. Doddridge 
Macknight, and A. Clarke on Heb. xii. 1,2. by whom ev: i j 
in these two verses is particularly illustrated. SO eae 


uae, il, Szor. I. § 1.] 


translated the passage, is simply this,—“ Since ye have received i 

Jesus the Lord, walk ye in him:” in other words. as the context Site 
shows, “sin@e ye have embraced the doctrine of Christ, continue to hold 
it fast, and permit not yourselves to be turned aside by sophistical or Ju- 
daizing teachers.’?1 


3. No emphases are to be sought merely in the plural number 
of words. 


We must be cautious, also, that we do not deduce emphasis merely 
from the use of the plural number; supposing that, where the plural is 
put instead of the singular, it necessarily denotes emphases. Thus ovpzvos 
and ovpxvos simply mean heaven ; Ma Origen, following the trifling dis- 
tinctions of some Jewish writers, has attempted to distinguish between 
pach tees has announced the existence of several heavens each above 

e other. 


_ 4. No emphases are to be sought in words where the abstract 
is put for the concrete. 


In the Old Testament the abstract is very frequently put for the con- 
crete; that is, substantives are necessarily put in the place of adjectives, 
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on account of the simplicity of the Hebrew language, which has few or no 
adjectives. A similar mode of expression obtains in the New Testament 
Thus, in Eph. v. 8. we read, Ye were sometimes DARKNEss, exor0S5: in the 
parallel place, in iv. 18. the metonymy is thus expressed ‘ being DARKENED 
erxotiomevos, im the understanding ; Or, as it is rendered in our authorized 
version, having the understanding darkened. Numerous examples, in 
which the abstract is put for the concrete, will be found, infra, Book I 
Chap. Il. Sect. II. § 4. ‘ 


5. As every language abounds with idioms, or expressions 
peculiar to itself, which cannot be rendered verbatim into 
another language without violating its native purity, we shoula 
be careful not to look for emphases in such eaxpressions.3 

“Tn the sacred books, and especially in the Hebraisms of the New 
Testament, we must take care not to seek for and recognise emphasis, 
merely in the idiom, which is so very dissimilar to ours. Many persons, 
though acquainted with Hebrew, have often made this mistake; but no- 
thing is more fallacious. In the oriental languages many things appear 
hyperbolical Gif you translate them literally, that is, merely by the aid of 
common lexicons and etymology) which are not in reality hyperbolical.’’s 


CHAPTER II. 


ON THE SUBSIDIARY MEANS FOR ASCERTAINING THE SENSE OF SCRIPTURE. 


Worps being the arbitrary signs of things, the meaning of 
nem depends upon tle: usus loguendi, or the custom of ex- 

essing certain things by certain words. It is surprising 
-~at any attempts should have been made to find the sense 
-” words in a dead language, by means different in their 
zature from those which we employ in order to find the sense 
of words in aliving language. The meaning of a word must 
always bea simple matter of fact ; and, of course, it is always 
to be established by appropriate and adequate testimony. The 
original languages of Scripture being to us dead languages, 
the usus loquendi in them is to be ascertained by the testi- 
mony of those who lived at the time when these languages 
were flourishing and in common use, and who well under- 
stood them. ‘This testimony is either direct or indirect. 

Direct Testimony is to be obtained, in the first place, from 
those writers to whom the language, which is to be investi- 
gated by us, was vernacular, either from the same authors 
whom we interpret, or from their contemporaries; next from 
ancient versions made by persons to whom the language was 
not vernacular, but who ved while it was a spoken lan- 

wage, and by individuals who were acquainted with it; 

thirdly from Scholiasts and Glossographers ; fourthly, from 
those who, though foreigners, had learned the language in 
question. 

Where direct testimony fails, recourse must be had to inp1- 
RECT TESTIMONY ; under which head we may include the 
Context, Subject-matter, Scope, Analogy of Languages, Ana- 
logy of Doctrine, Jewish Authors, the Greek Fathers, Histo- 
rical Circumstances, and Commentators.6 Some of these 
various aids are peculiar to the Old Testament, and others to 
the New Testament: to avoid unnecessary repetition, it is 

roposed to discuss them in the order pursued in the follow- 
ing Scctions. 





SECTION I. 


DIRECT TESTIMONIES FOR ASCERTAINING THE USUS LOQUENDI. 
§ 1. THE TESTIMONY OF CONTEMPORARY WRITERS. 


Tue most important aid is afforded by those writers to 
whom the language to be investigated was vernacular ; and 


+ See Drs. Macknight and A. Clarke on Col. ii. 6. 

2 On the Hebraisms, or Hebrew Idioms peculiar to the Sacred Writings, 
see pp. 196—198, of the present volume. 

3 Bauer, Herm. Sacr. pp. 231—240. Ernesti Instit. Interp. Nov. Test. pp. 
40—45. Mori Acroases in Ernesti, tom. i. pp. 321 . Aug. Pfeiffer, 
Herm. Sacr. c. vi. §16—23. (Op. tom. pp. 649—651.) Wetstein, Libelli ad 
Crisin et Interp. Nov. Test. pp. 120—139. Viser, Herm. Sacr. Nov. Test. 
pars iii. pp. 263—277. Bishop Marsh’s Lectures, lect. xv. pp. 4349. Prof. 
Gerard has collected numerous valuable observations on the topics dis- 
cussed in this and the two preceding sections, in his Institutes of Biblical 
Criticism, pp. 293—369. particularly in sect. iii. (pp. 300—314.) on the signi- 
fication of words. J. B. Carpzovii Prine Linee Herm. Sacre, pp. 23.40—45. 
The subject of emphasis is copiously treated by Langius in his Herme- 
neutice Sacra, pp. 64—96.; by Rambach, in his Institutiones Hermeneu- 
ticee Sacre, lib. li. c. 8. pp. 317—862.; by Jahn, in his Enchiridion Herm. 
Generalis, pp. 127—135. ; by Chladenius, in his Institutiones Exegetice, 
P . 310—322.; and by J. E. Pfeiffer, in his Institutiones Herm. Sacr. pp. 
: 9. Stuart’s Elements of Interpretation, pp. 83—87. 

4 Stuart’s Elements of Interpretation, p. 87. 

* Bauer, Hermeneut. Sacra, pp. 7’ 
tom. i. pp. 72-77. Stuart’s Elements of Interpretation, pp. 34, 35. 


7—79. Mori Acroases Hermeneutice, 


where it is undubitable its evidence is abundantly sufficient. 
This testimony may be drawn from three sources, viz. I. 
From the definitions of words; I]. From examples. and the 
nature of the subject; and, III. From parallel passages. 

J. With regard to perinrtions, nothing more is necessary 
than to take good care that the definition be well understood 3 
and to consider how much weight the character of the writer 
who defines may properly give to it. 

Professor Morus has collected various examples of defini- 
tions from profane writers, both Greek and Latin, which it is 
not necessary to adduce in this place: but the following 
definitions of certain words occurring in the New Testament 
are of importance for the right understanding of the sacred 
wrirtes. 

1. In Heb. v. 14. St. Paul says that he writes res reatiote, to 
the perfect ; and he there, with almost logical precision, defines 
the perfect to be those who by reason of use have their senses 
exercised to discern both good and evil; that is, those who by 
long custom and conversation in the sacred writings have so 
exercised and improved their faculties, that they can discern be- 
tween good and bad, true and false doctrines. In the whole or 
that passage, therefore, we are to understand who are the perfect, 
agreeably to St. Paul’s definition. 

2. If we are at a loss to understand, in the style of the sama 
apostle, what he means by the body of Christ; we may learn 
it from Eph. i. 23., where itis defined by the church: thus,... 
the church, which is his body, the fulness of him that filleth 
all in ail. 

3. Heb. xi. 1. contains a definition of faith ; which is there 
said to be the substance of things hoped for and the evidence 
of things not seen. 

Il. Exampves and the naTure of THE suBJECT also show 
us the usus loquendi and force of words; but in order to judga 
correctly, and to make proper distinctions, a good understand. 
ing and considerable practice are highly necessary. 


1. By Examples is meant, that the writer who uses a parti. 
cular word, though he does not directly define it, yet gives in 
some one or more passages an example of what it means by 
exhibiting its qualities or showing the operation of it. Thus, 

1.) In order to explain the word 3sxxsoruvy, righteousness, which is of 
very frequent occurrence in the New Testament, we must examine what 
examples of righteousness are added in each passage. 

(2.) In Gal. iv. 3. St. Paul uses the term crosyere tou xoruov, elements of 
the world, at first without an explanation: but afterwards we have an 
example of the meaning of it in Gal. iv. 9., where the expression is used of 
the religion and philosophy of the Jews and Gentiles which preceded the 
Christian dispensation, and includes the idea of incompleteness and im- 
perfection. 

2. The Wature of the subject, in innumerable instances, helps 
to define which meaning of a word the writer attaches to it, in 
any particular passage. 

For instance, x%#p+s, in our version usually rendered grace, denotes 

ardon of sin, divine benevolence, divine aid, temporal blessings, &c. 
Which ef these senses it bears in any particular passage is to be deter 
mined from the nature of the subject.t / 

III. In order to ascertain the ‘wsus loquendi, and to inves- 
tigate the meaning of a passage, recourse is in the next place 


s Stuart’s Flements of Interpretation, p 35. Morus, tom. tg 79. 
1 Mori Acroases, tom. i. pp. 81—S4. Stuart’s Elements, p. 3a. 
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to be had to the coMPARISON OF SIMILAR OF PARALLEL PASSAGES ; 
and as much caution is requisite in the application of this 
hermeneutic aid, it becomes necessary to institute a particu- 
lar inquiry into its nature, and the most beneficial mode of 
employing it in the inter retation of the Bible. 

1. “ When, in any ordinary composition, a passage Occurs 
of doubtful meaning with respect to the sentiment or doctrine 
it conveys, the obvious course of proceeding is, to examine 
what the author himself has in other parts of his work deli- 
vered upon the same subject; to weigh well the force of any 
particular expressions he is accustomed to use 5 and to inquire 
what there might be in the occasion or circumstances under 
which he wrote, tending to throw further light upon the im- 
mediate object he had in view. This is only to render com- 
mon justice to the writer; it is necessary both for the disco- 
very of his real meaning, and to secure him against any 
wanton charge of error or inconsistency. Now, if this may 
justly be required in any ordinary work of uninspired com- 
position, how much more indispensable must it be when we 
sit in judgment re the sacred volume; in which (if we 
acknowledge its divine original) it is impossible even to 
imagine a failure either in judgment or in integrity.” 

«God has been pleased, in sundry portions and in divers 
manners, to speak unto us in his word; but in all the books 
of Scripture we may trace an admirable unity of design, an 
intimate connection of parts, and a complete harmony of 
doctrines. In some instances the same truths are conveyed 
nearly in the same modes of expression ; in other instances 
the same sentiments are clothed with beautiful varieties of 
language. While we are interested in discovering some of 
the indications of mental diversity among the sacred writers, 
we clearly perceive that the whole volume of revelation is 
distinguished by a certain characteristic style and phraseology 
altogether its own, and which, for simplicity, dignity, energy, 
and-fulness, must be allowed to have no paral el. Now, if 
there be in the various parts of Scripture such important 
coincidences of sentiment, of language, and of idiom, it is 
evident that we proceed on just and rational principles, in 
comparing together passages that have some degree of re- 
semblance, and in applying those, the meaning of which is 
clear, to the illustration of such as are invo ved in some 
degree of obscurity.””? 

he passages, which thus have some degree of resem- 
blance, are termed Parartet Passaces; and the com arison 
of them is a most important help for interpreting such parts 
of Scripture as may appear to us obscure or uncertain; for, 
on almost every subject, there will be found a multitude of 
hrases, which, when diligently collated, will afford mutual 
illustration and support to each other; the truth which is more 
obscurely intimated in one place being expressed with greater 
precision in others. Thus, a part of the attributes or cireum- 
stances, relating to both persons and things, is stated in one 
text or passage, and part in another; so that it is only by 
searching out several passages, and connecting them together, 
that we can obtain a just apa of them. More par- 
ticularly, the types of the Old Testament must be compared 
with their antitypes in the New (as Num. xxi. 9. with John 
iii. 14.); predictions must be compared with the history of 
their accomplishment (as Isa. liii. the latter part of v. 12. with 
Mark xv. 27, 28. and Luke xxii. 37. and the former part of 
Isa. liii. 12. with Matt. xxvii. 57. Mark xv. 43. Luke xxiii. 
50.), and the portion of Scripture, in which any point is spe- 
cifically treated, ought to be chiefly attended to in the com- 
parison, as Genesis ch. i. on the creation, Romans ch. iii.— 
vy. on the doctrine of justification, &c. &c.3 


1 Bp. Vanmildert’s Lectures, p. 190. 

3 Rev. H. F. Burder’s Sermon on the Duty and Means of ascertaining 
the Sense of Scripture, pp. 17, 18. 

3 On the importance and benefit of consulting parallel passages, Bishop 
Horsley has several fine observations in his comment on Psal. xevii. The 
whole passage is too long to extract, but the following sentences are so 
appropriate to the subject of this section, that the author deems any 
apology for their insertion unnecessary. “Jt should,” says his lordship, 
“be a rule with every one, who would read the Holy Scriptures with advan- 
tage and improvement, to compare every text which may seem either 
tmportant for the doctrine it may contain, or remarkable for the turn of 
the expression, with the parallel passages in other parts of Holy Writ; 
that is, with the passages in which the subject-matter is the same, the 
sense equivalent, or the turn of the expression similar. These parallel 
pee are easily found by the marginal references in Bibles of the 
arger form.”......“It is incredible to any one, who has not in some 
degree made the experiment, what a proficiency may be made in that 
knowledge which maketh wise unto salvation, by studying the Scriptures 
in this manner, without any other commentary or exposition than what the 
different parts of the sacred volume mutually furnish for each other. J 
will not scruple to assert that the most ILLITERATE CuristiAn, if he can but 
read his Bnglsh Bible, and will take the patns to read it in this manner, 
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The foundation of the parallelisms occurring in the Sacred 
Writings is the perpetual harmony of Scripture itself; which, 
though composed by various writers, yet proceeding from one 
and the same infallible source, cannot but agree In words as 
wellasinthings. Parallelisms are either “ear or remote ; In 
the former case the parallel passages are sought from the same 
writer, in the latter from different writers. They are further 
termed adequate, when they affect the whole subject proposed 
in the text; and inadequate, when they affect it only in part ; 
but the most usual division of the analogy of Scripture, or 
parallelisms, is into verbal, or parallelisms of words, and real, 
or parallelisms of things. . 

3, A Verbal Parallelism or Analogy is that in which, on 
comparing two or more places together, the same words and 
phrases, the same mode of argument, the same method of 
construction, and the same rhetorical figures, are respectively 
to be found. Of this description are the following in- 
stances :-— 

(1.) Parallel words and phrases.—Thus, when the prophet 
Jeremiah, speaking of the human heart, says, that it 1s ‘ de- 
ceitful above all things, and desperately wicked” (Jer. XVii. 
9.), in order to understand the full import of the original 
word there rendered desperately, we must compare Jer. xv. 
18. and Micah i. 9. where the same word occurs, and is ren- 
dered desperate or incurable. From which two passages it is 
obvious that the prophet’s meaning was, that the deceitfulness 
and wickedness of the heart of man are so great that they 
cannot be healed or removed by any human art. Compare 
also Isa. xl. 11. and Ezek. xxxiv. 23. with John x. 11. 14, 
15. Heb. xiii. 20. and ,1 Pet. ii. 25. and v. 4. 

(2.) Parallel modes of arguing.—Thus the apostles, Paul, 
James, and Peter, respectively siege their exhortations 
to patience by the example of Jesus Christ. Compare Heb. 
xii. 2, 3. James v. 10, 11. and 1 Pet. ii. 21. On the con- 
trary, dissuasives from sin are more strongly set forth in the 
Old and New Testaments, by urging that sinful courses were 
the way of the heathen nations. Compare Lev. xviii. 24. 
Jer. x. 2. and Matt. vi. 32. 

(3.) Of Parallel constructions and figures we have exam- 
ples in Rom. viii. 3. 2 Cor. v. 21. and Heb. x. 6. in which 

assages respectively the Greek word apzpria, there trans- 
ated sin, means sacrifices or offerings for sin, agreeably to the 
idiom of the Hebrew language, in which the same word ellip- 
tically signifies both sin and sin-offering, which the Septua- 

int version ee eee by epaprz in upwards of one 

undred places. Dr. Whitby, on 2 Cor. v. 21., has pointed out 
afew instances; but Dr. A. Clarke (on the same text) has 
enumerated all the passages, which are, in fact, so many ad- 
ditional examples of verbal parallelisms. To this class some 
biblical critics refer those passages in which the same sen- 
tence is expressed not precisely in the same words, but in 
similar words, more full as well as more perspicuous, and 
concerning the force and meaning ‘of which there can be no 
doubt. Such are the parallelisms of the sacred poets; which, 
ftom the light they throw on the poetical books of the Scrip- 
tures, demand a distinct consideration. ° 
_ Verbal Parallelisms are of great importance for ascertain 
ing the meaning of words that rarely occur in the Bible, as 
well as of those which express peculiar doctrines or terms of 
religion, as faith, repentance, new creature, &c., likewise in 
explaining doubtful passages, and also the Hebraisms appear- 
ing in the New Testament. 

3. A Real Parallelism or Analogy is, where the same thing 
or subject is treated of, either designedly or incidentally, in 
the same words, or in others which are more clear, copious, 
and fuil, and concerning whose force and meaning there can 
be nodoubt. In comparing two passages, however, we must 


will not only attain all that practical knowledge which is necessary to his 
salvation ; but, by God’s blessing, he will become learned in every thing 
relating to his religion in such degree, that he will not be liable to be misled 
either by the refined arguments or by the false assertions of those who 
endeavour to ingraft their own opinions upon the oracles of God. He may 
safely be ignorant of all philosophy, except what is to be learned from the 
sacred books; which indeed contain the highest philosophy adapted to the 
lowest apprehension. He may safely remain ignorant of all history, except 
so much of the history of the first ages of the Jewish and of the Christian 
church, as is to be gathered from the canonical books of the Old and New 
Testament. Let him study these in the manner I recommend, and let him 
never cease to pray for the ILLUMINATION OF THAT Spirit by which these 
books were dictated ; and the whole compass of abstruse philosophy, and 
recondite history, shall furnish no argument with which the perverse will 
of man shall be able to shake this LEARNED CurisTIAN’s faith. The Bible 

thus studied, will indeed ae to be what we Protestants esteem it—a cer- 
tain and’sufficient rule of faith and practice, a helmet of salvation, which 
alone may quench the fiery darts of the wicked.”—Sermons on the Resur- 

rection &c. 0. 221—228 F 


* 
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ascertain whether the same thing ts really expressed more 
fully as well as more clearly, and also without an ambiguity 
whatever, otherwise little or no assistance can he obtained 
for illustrating obscure places. Real parallelisms are ¢y> 
fold—historical, and didactic or doctrinal. 


(1.) An Historical Parallelism of things is, where the same 
thing or event is related: it is of great and constant use in order 
to understand aright the Four Gospels, in which the same things 
are for the most part related more fully by one evangelist than 


by the others, according to the design with which the Gospels 
were respectively written. 


Thus the account of our Saviour’s stilling the tempest in the sea of 
Gennesareth is more copiously related by Saint Mark (iv. 36—41.) and Saint 
Luke (viii. 22—25.) than it is by Saint Matthew. (viii. 24. 26.) By comparing 
the several narratives of the evangelists together, harmonies are constructed 
from their separate histories. In like manner, the historical books of the 
Old Testament are mutually illustrated by comparing together the books 
of Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles. For instance, many passages in the 
book of Genesis are parallel to 1 Chron. i—ix. ; many parts of the books 
of Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbersare parallel to the book of Deuteronomy; 
the books of Samuel and Kings, to the two books of Chronicles 3 and, lastly, 
2 Kings xviii. 13—37. and 2 Chron, xxxii. are parallel with Isa. xxxvi. Dr. 
Lightfoot and Mr. Townsend have compiled very valuable harmonies of the 
Old Testament, in which the historical and prophetical passages are inter- 
woven in the order of time, of which an account is given in the BrsuiocRAPHt- 
CAL APPENDIX to the second Volume, Part I. Cuz. II. Secr. I. 


(2.) A Didactic or Doctrinal Parallelism of things is, where 
the same thing is taught: this species of parallel is of the great- 
est importance for comprehending the doctrines inculcated in the 
Bible, which we should otherwise be liable to mistake or grossly 
pervert. . 


We have examples of it in all those Psalms which occur twice in the book 
of Psalms, as in Psal. xiv. compared with liii.; xl. 13—17. with Lxx.; lvii. 
7—11. with eviii. 1—5.; Lx. 5—12. with cviii, 6—13.; and cxv. 4—8. with 
cexxxy. 15—18, Sometimes also a hymn of David, which oceurs in the book 
of Psalms, is to be found in some one of the historical books, as Psalm xcvi. 
compared with 1 Chron. xvi. 23—33.; Psalm cv. 1—15. with 1 Chron. xvi. 
8—22. and Psal. evi. 47, 48. with 1 Chron. xvi. 35, 36. 

In like manner, in the New Testament, the same thing is taught nearly 
in the same words, as in the Epistle of Jude compared with 2 Pet. ch. ii. 
Frequently also the same doctrine is explained more fully in one place, 
which had been more concisely stated in another: such, for instance, are 
the superseding of the Mosaic dispensation by that of the Gospel, and all 
those passages which are parallel as to the thing or subject discussed 
though different in words; so that, by comparing them, the scope of the 
doctrine inculcated will readily be collected. On the other hand, where 
the same subject or doctrine is delivered with more brevity, all the various 
passages must pe diligently collated, and the doctrine elicited from them. 
Of this description are the numerous predictions, &c. relative to the future 
happiness of mankind, connected with the removal of the Jewish economy, 
and the conversion of the Gentiles to the Christian religion. 

But the use of this parallelism will more fully appear from one or two 
instances. Let us then compare Gal. vi. 15. with Gal. v. 6. 1 Cor. vii. 19. 
2 Cor. v. 17. and Rom. ii. 28, In the former passage we read, In Christ 
Jesus neither circumcision availeth any thing nor uncircumeision, but 
a new creature, or rather [there is] a@ new creation. In Gal. v. 6. the 
apostle had briefly delivered the same doctrine in the following terms: In 
Christ Jesus neither circumcision availeth any thing, nor uncircumcision, 
but fuith that worketh by love.—l Cor. vii.19. Circumcision is nothing, nor 
uncircumcision, but the keeping of the commandments of God.—2 Cor. v. 17. 
Therefore if any man be in Christ, he is anew creature, or more correctly, 
[there is] a new creation: old things have passed away ; hehold! all things 
are become new.—Rom.ii. 28, 29. He is not a Jew that is one outwardly, 
i.e, he is not a genuine member of the church of God who has only an out- 
ward profession : neither is that circumcision which is outward in the flesh. 
But he is a Jew, a true member of the church of God, which is one 
inwardly, and circumcision is that of the heart, in the spirit, and not in the 
letter ; whose praise is not of men, but of God. From these passages it is 
evident that what Saint Paul, in Gal. vi. 15. terms a@ new creature, or 
creation, he in Gal. v. 6. denominates faith that worketh by love; and in 
1 Cor. vil. 19. keeping the commandments of God. From this collation of 
passages, then, we perceive, that what the apostle intends by a new creature 
or new creation, is the entire conversion of the heart from sin to God: and 
as creation is the proper work of an All-wise and Almighty Being, so this 
total change of heart, soul, and life, which takes place under the ministra- 


‘tion of the Gospel, is effected by the power and grace of God, and is evi- 


denced by that faith and obedience which are indispensably necessary to 
all Christians in order to salvation !1 

Again: in 2 Cor. i. 21. God is said to have anointed us: the parallel 
passage, where this expression is so explained as to give an idea of the 
thing intended, is 1 John ii. 20., where true Christians are said to have an 
unction from the Holy One, and to know all things ; and in V. 27. the same 
anointing is said to teach all things. Now, if the effect of this unction be 
that we should know all things, the anointing will be whatever brings know- 
ledge to us, and therefore teaching. From this comparison of passages, 
therefore, we learn that by unction and anointing is intended the Holy 
Spirit, whose office is to teach all things, and to guide us into all truth (John 
xiv. 26. and xvi. 13.); and whose gifts and graces are diffused throughout 
the church of Christ, and imparted to every living member ofit. For his 
assistances are equally necessary to all, to the learned as well as the 
unlearned, to teachers as well as to hearers: he it is that enlightens our 
minds, purifies our hearts, and inclines our wills, not only beginning but 
carrying on and peueonng a new and spiritual life in our souls. The 
expression in v. 20. and ye know all things, is not to be understood in the 
largest sense, but must be limited to those things which are necessary to 
salvation. These every true Christian not only knows speculatively—that 
ig, he not only hasa notion of them in his mind—but he has also a practical 
and experimental knowledye and taste of them, which is productive of holy 
obedience. This inestimable gift was purchased by the sufferings and 
death of Christ, who is here styled the Holy One. The words in v. 27. and 
ye need not that any man should teach you, cannot be intended to set 

1 Mori Acroases Hermenenticie, tom. i. p. 95. See also Macknight and 
Scott vn the texts above cited. 
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aside all outward teaching ; but their meaning is, either that ye need not 
the teaching of any of those antichrists and false teachers mentioned in 
various parts of this epistle, or that ye need not that any one should teach 
you how to judge of those deceivers and their doctrines. 


4. Besides verbal and real parallelisms, there is a third 


, Species partaking of the nature of both, and which is of equal 


importance for understanding the Scriptures: this has been 
termed a parallelism of members : it consists chiefly in a cer- 
tain equality, resemblance, or parallelism, between the mem- 
bers of each period ; so that in two lines, or members of the 
same period, things shall answer to things, and words to 
words, as if fitted to each other by a kind of rule or measure. 

The nature of this kind of parallelism, which is the grand 
characteristic of the poetical style of the Hebrews, bein 
fully considered in a subsequent chapter,? a few examples o 
its utility as a hermeneutical aid will only be necessary in 
this place. 

In the poetical parts of the Old Testament, it sometimes 
happens that, in the alternate quatrain, the third line forms 
a continuous sense with the first, and the fourth with the 
second. Bishop Lowth has given astriking example of this 
variety of parallelism in his nineteenth prelection, from Deut. 
xxxli.42. But as itsdistinguishing feature is not there suffi 
ciently noted, Bishop Jebb adopts the following translation 
of Mr. Parkhurst :— 

I will make mine arrows drunk with blood; 
And my sword shall devour flesh: 
With the blood of the slain and the captive ; 
From the hairy head of the enemy. 
That is, reducing the stanza to a simple quatrain :— 


I will make mine arrows drunk with blood: 
With the blood of the slain and the captive : 
And my sword shall devour flesh ; 

From the hairy head of the enemy. 


Again,— 
From without the sword shall destroy ; 
And in the inmost apartments terror ; 
Both the young man and the virgin: 
The suckling, with the man of gray hairs. 
Deut. xxxii. 25. 

“The youths and virgins,” says Bishop Jebb, “let out of 
doors by the vigour and buoyancy natural at their time of lifes 
fall victims to the sword in the streets of the city: while infancy 
and old age, confined by helplessness and decrepitude to the 
inner chambers of the house, perish there by fear before the sword 
can reach them.” 

Mr. Green, in his ‘‘ Poetical Parts of the Old Testament trans- 
lated,” observes that there is a similar hyperbaton in Isa. xxxiv. 
6. And Dr. Hales reduces to a similar form that remarkable 
prophecy, Gen. xlix. 10. :— 

The sceptre shall not depart from Judah ; 
Nor a scribe of his offspring ; 
Until Shiloh shall come ; 
And [until] to him a congregation of peoples. 

“That is, according to Dr. Hales, the sceptre, or civil govern- 
ment, shall not depart, till the coming or birth of Shiloh; and 
the scribe, or expounder of the law, intimating ecclesiastical re- 
gimen, shall not depart, or cease, until there shall be formed a 
congregation of people, a church of Christian worshippers from 
various nations; the former branch of this prophecy was fulfilled, 
when Augustus made his enrolment preparatory to the census 
throughout Judea and Galilee; thereby degrading Judea to a 
Roman province: the latter branch was fulfilled at the sacking 
of Jerusalem by Titus ; when the temple was destroyed, and the 


Jewish ritual abolished.” 


By the application of this parallelism of members, Bishop 
Jebb has thrown considerable light upon a difficult passage 
in the eighty-fourth psalm, which he considers as an intro 
verted parallelism :— 

Blessed is the man whose strength is in Thee: 
The passengers, in whose hearts are thy ways, 
In the valley of Baca make it a spring, 
The rain also filleth the pools; 
They go from strength to strength ; 
He shall appear before God in Zion. 
Psal. Ixxxiv. 5—7. 

“The first and sixth lines are here considered, at once, as 
constructively parallel, and as affording a continuous sense: the 
intermediate four lines may be accounted parenthetical; the 
second, constructively parallel with the fifth ; and the third with 
the fourth. The first line seems to contain the character of a 
confirmed proficient in religion,—his strength ws in God ; the 


4 See Book Il. Chap. I. infra. 
3 Jebb’s Sacred Literature, pp. 30, 31. 
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sixth line, to describe his final beatification,—he shall appear 
before God in Zion. The intermediate quatrain may be re- 
garded as descriptive of the intermediate course pursued by those 
who desire to be good and happy : they are passengers, but they 
know their destination, and they long for it ; at a distance from 
the temple (the mystical “ sapientum templa serena”), they are 
anxious to arrive there; the very highways to Jerusalem are in 
their heart. And what is the consequence 4 Affection smooths 
all difficulties; the parched and sandy desert becomes a rich well- 
watered valley; and they cheerfully advance from strength to 
strength ; from one degree of virtuous proficiency to another. 1 


One or two examples more will show the great importance 
of applying the poetical parallelism to the study of the New 


Testament :— 
sorxoTiomevor TH ObaLVOLe OVTES” 
wry RAWT pbeomevos THS Cans Tov Oeov: 
Siw tHy ayvoray THY CUTHY EV wUTOES* 
Sie Thy mwpwoby THS xupdiag auTwy. 
Being darkened in the understanding ; 
Being alienated from the life of God 
Through the ignorance which is in them; 
Through the blindness of their hearts. 
Eph. iv. 18. 


‘hat is, adjusting their parallelism :— 


Being darkened in the understanding, 
Through the ignorance which is in them; 
Being alienated from the life of God, 
Through the blindness of their hearts. 


Again,— 
noes ECHTOVY KUTOY KPSTHTL® 
nus sQoCySnrayv TOV OKAY 5 
syvwrsy yup, Sts mpog auTOUs THY aaupuSorny ssars® 
KGb MOLVTES MUTOV, oayAToyv, 


And they sought to seize him; 
And they feared the people ; 
For they knew, that against ther he spake the parable ; 
‘And having left him, they departed. 
Mark xii. 12. 


ism, and giving the particle xa, 


Chat is, adjusting the parallel 
Henry Owen has ob- 


the three different senses which Dr. 
served that it bears in this passage :— 
And they sought to seize hi 
For they knew, that against 


But they feared the people ; 
Therefore, having left him, th 


ae 
them he spake the parable ; 


ey departed. 





5, As it requires particular attention and much practice in 


order to distinguish the different species of arallelisms,— 
especially the sententious or posed parallelism,—the fol- 
lowing hints are offered to the biblical student in the hope of 
enabling him to avail himself of them, and advantageously 
to apply them to the interpretation of the Scriptures :— 


(1.) Ascertain the primary meaning of the passage under 
consideration. 


In 1 Cor. iv. 5. we read, Judge nothing & 
come, who both will bring to light the hidden 
make manifest the counsels of the hearis. Now here is a parallelism of 
members, but the fundamental meaning is, that God judges the counsels of 
men ; he therefore judges without respect of persons, and with unerring 
impartiality. The apostle’s design was to show that it is impossible for men 
to perceive and judge the counsels ofone another. Thus again, words are 
also construed with words, and things with things, in order that an enu- 
meration may be made of the species, kinds, or parts of the whole; as in 
the divine ode of the Virgin Mary contained in Luke i. 46—56., in which the 
specific displays of divine power are enumerated. God hath put down the 
proud, but exalieth them of low degree, &c. The diligent reader will 
observe, that this place describes the power of God, in whose hands is the 
distribution of peoeperey and adversity ; and that all these parts or species 
are, in an exposition, to be joined together with the proposition exhibiting 
re ‘7 or kind, viz. that prosperity and adversity are in the hand of the 

nighty. 


(2,) Although the Sacred Scriptures, PRIMARILY coming 
from God, are perfectly consistent, and harmonize throughout ; 


efore the time, until the Lord 
things of darkness, and will 


1 Sacred Literature, p. 55. In p. 56. Bishop Jebb has given a passage 
from Euthymius’s Commentary on Psal. 1xxxiv. 7. which is so traly beau- 
tiful, that we cannot help inserting it. Ex duvamews ers duvapmiv" eb apeTns 
ets mpeTHY® OlOv, EX TamsivoOpomuvys s4¢ wevSoc, ex Of Devdous Ets xaTovugey® 
RS OUTWS €% THUTHS Sho EXEbVHY Wpox“OTTOVTES, uveByrovTae Wpos THY AX PwPble 
civs Suvsusy Oe THY GPETHY EXAAETEY, So Ko YvpoTOLOUTaY TOV METLOVT A. BUTHY® 
“Froin strength to strength ; from virtue to virtue: for example, from low- 
liness of mind to mourning ; from mourning to contrition ; and thus advane- 
ing from one attainment to another, they shall ascend the sumunit of the 
mountain. The psalmist calls virtue strength, because it makes him strong 
who attains it.”—‘‘ Perhaps,” the learned prelate remarks, “each grada- 
tion of goodness may be accounted, as it were, a fortress or stronghold 
upon the way: a secure stage in the pilgrimage of virtue.” 

3 Jebb’s Sacred Literature, p. 198. This elegant critic has thrown more 
light than all the commentators extant on that very obscure passage, Matt. 
xv. 3—6. by exhibiting it in the form of an introverted parallelism (see pp. 
244-948.) ; and also on that very difficult portion of the New Testament— 
the song of Zacharias (Luke i. 67—79.), by dividing it according to the 
poetical parallelism. See Sacred Literature, pp. 408-417. 


PARALLEL PASSAGES, A MEAN 


[Pant Il. Boox I 


yet, as they were SECONDARILY written by cifferent authors, on 
various topics, and in different styles, those books and parts 
of books are, in the first instance, to be compared, which were 
composed by the same author, in the same language, and on @ 
paralle: subject. 


[i.] Thus, by comparing Ps 
Jonathan having taken some 


al, xxxviii. 10. with 1 Sam. xiv. 26, 27. (in which 
honey for his refreshment Is said to have had 
his eyes enlightened), we shall readily apprehend the force of the psalmist’s 
complaint, that the hght of his eyes was gone from him: for the eyes of a 
person in good health are so strong, as to sparkle with the rays of light that 
fall upon them; whereas, when the constitution is worn by long sickness, 
or broken by grief, the eyes lose their vigour and brilliancy, and in cases 
of incipient blindness, the light gradually fails the eyes. In like manner, if 
we compare 1 Thess. v. 23. with Jude, verse 19. we shall find that the spirit, 
mentioned in the former passage, does not denote any third constituent 
part of man, distinct from the soul and body, but that it means the spiritual 
strength bestowed, through the grace of the Holy Spirit, in our renovation 
and sanctification ; for the apostle Jude, speaking of false teachers, de- 
scribes them as sensual, NOT HAVING THE SPIRIT, that is as persons aban- 
doned to follow their own evil ways, unrenewed and unsanctified by the 
Holy Spirit. ; 

{ii.] But the propriety of this canon wi 
pare the parallel passages of the same author, in preference to every other 
sacred writer. For instance, in Rom. iii. 24. Saint Paul, when treating of 
our justification in the sight of God, says, that we are justified freely by his 
grace; now that this is to be understood of the free favour of God towards 
us, and not of any quality wrought in us, is evident from Eph. ii. 4,5. 2Tim. 
1.9. and Tit. iii. 5. 7. in which passages our salvation by Jesus Christ is 
expressly ascribed to the great love wherewith God loved us—to his own 
purpose and grace—and to his mercy and grace. 


(3.) Besides the kindred dialects, much assistance will be 
derived, in studying the parallelisms of Scripture, froma dili- 
gent comparison of the Greek Septuagint version with the 
New Testament ; as the latter was very frequently cited by 
Jesus Christ and his apostles, and was constantly used in the 
synagogues during the apostolic age, as well as by the Gentile 
converts to Judaism. 


Thus the force of our Saviour’s expression in Luke xii. 42. (giving a por 
tion of meat rircusr prov in due season) will best appear if we compare it 
with the Septuagint version of Gen. xlvii, 1, 2, where we are told that 
Joseph (when Pharaoh had constituted him intendant-general of Egypt) 
supplied his father and his brothers, and all his father’s household, with a 
certain portion of corn for each person; srirometpes TeT OV, the very ex- 
pression used by St. Luke. It was usual for the stewards of great families, 
in ancient times, to measure out to each slave his allotted portion of corn 
every month. Again, in Luke xv. 13. the younger son is said to have taken 
his journey into a far country, aredeenrey Ebs Repay maoxpev; an EXPTes- 
sion, Grotius remarks, which is singularly appropriate : for in the Septua- 
gint version of Psal. lxxili. 27. those who have wilfully cast off the fear of 
a a said maxpuvsry waro Tov Osov Exvrous, tO withdraw themselves afar 
rom God. 


(4.) Whenever the mind is struck with any resemblance, 
in the first place consider whether it is a true resemblance, 
and whether the passages are sufficiently similar ; that is, not 
only whether the same word, but also the same thing, answers 
together, in order to form a safe judgment concerning it. 


It often happens that one word has several distinct meanings, one of which 
obtains in one place, and one in another place. When, therefore, words 
of such various meanings present themselves, all those passages where 
they occur are not to be immediately considered as parallel, unless they 
have a similar power. Thus, if any one were to compare Jonah iv. 10. 
(where mention is made of the gourd which came up in a night, and per- 
ished in a night, and which in the original Hebrew is termed the son of a 
night) with 1 Thess. v. 5., where Christians are called, not children of the 
night, but children of the day, it would be a spurious parallel. 


(5.) Where two parallel passages present themselves, the 
clearer and more copious place must be selected to tllustrate 
one that is more briefly and obscurely expressed. 


The force and meaning of a word can never be ascertained from a single 
passage; but if there be a second passage on the same subject, we have a 
criterion by which to ascertain the writer's meaning. Or, if we consider 
the subject discussed by him, we shall find that he has in one part touched 
very slightly on topics which are elsewhere more fully explained, and in- 
which he has omitted nothing that could more copiously illustrate the for- 
mer place. In availing ourselves, therefore, of a parallel passage to eluci- 
date any part of the inspired writings, it is evident that the clearer places, 
and those which treat more fully on a subject, are to be considered as fun- 
damental passages, by which others are to be illustrated. Thus, in Hosea 
xii. 4. there is an allusion to the patriarch Jacob’s wrestling with an angel 
of God; now this place would be extremely obscure, if the whole history 
of that transaction were not more amply related in Gen. xxxii. 24—31. 


(6.) Other things being equal, a nearer parallel is preferable 
to one that is more remote 


: If a writer elsewhere repeat the same forms of speech, and also discuss 
in another part a subject which he has but slightly touched in one place, it 
is better to explain that place from the same writer, than from parallel pas: 
sages collected from others. But where a writer supplies nothing by which 
to illustrate himself, recourse must in that case be had to such as were 
contemporary with him, or nearly so, and from their compositions similar 
passages are to be collected. Thus Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, and Amos 
having been nearly contemporary with each other, and having uttered pre- 
dictions relative to nearly the same events, mutually elucidate each other, 
as the prophecy of Ezekiel illustrates that of Jeremiah, and vice versa. 
This rule will apply generally, unless the more remote writer define 
obscure places better, or continue and adorn the subject discussed. 


_ (7.) No assistance is to be derived from similar passages 
the sense of which is uncertain, 










































ll particularly appear, if we com 
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For if such passages be cited to explain another that is obscure, 
will be of no use whatever, however similar they tnay be, but equally ob- 
scure. It is to little purpose, therefore, to accumulate similar passages 
where the satne name of a tree, plant, herb, &c. is mentioned, and espe- 
cially where there is no note or mark attached to it; for several of the 

‘rds, beasts, fishes, trees, plants, precious stones, and musical instru- 
ments, mentioned in the Scriptures, are either unknown to us, or cannot 
now be precisely distinguished.1 


(8.) The exercise of comparison shauld be often repeated. 


“To the observance of the principles above stated, frequent practice 
‘oust be added, so that the interpreter may easily discern what passages 
are similar, and how he may rightly compare them, and judge of them. 
it will be very useful, here, to consult good interpreters, not only of the 
Scriptures, but of profane authors ; that where they carry these principles 
into practice, and plainly make a right and skilful application of them, we 
may learn to imitate them, by attentively considering the manner in which 
they attain to the understanding of things which are obscure or ambiguous. 
By frequently renewing this exercise, we may learn to go in the same path 
in which they have travelled. 

“The books of the New Testament present more inducement to repeat 
this exercise very frequently, than any other books. For (.) They are 
of all books the most important. (2.) They are not only all of the same idiom 
in general, but they have reference to the same subject, viz. the develope- 
ment of Christianity. They originated, too, from contemporary writers, 
possessed of views, feelings, and languages that were alike. Hence com- 
parison has more force in illustrating the New Testament, than in the illus- 
tration of either Greek or Latin authors; many of whom, that agreed with 
each other in all the cireumstances just stated, cannot be found. But (3.) 
To all who admit that the same Holy Spirit guided the authors of the New 
Testament, and that their views of religion, in consequence of this, must 
nave been harmonious, the inducement to comparison of various parts 
and passages with each other, in order to obtain a correct view of the 
whole, must be very great ; and the additional force of the evidence arising 
from comparison, on account of the really harmonious views of the writers, 
must make this exercise an imperious duty of every theologian.”’2 


(9.) Many parallel passages should be compared. 


“To compare one passage only is often insufficient, whether you are 
endeavouring to find the wsus loguendi by the aid of parallel passages, or 
by testimony derived from the nature of the subject and from examples. 
Specially is this the case, when we are investigating the sense of words 
that have a complex or generic meaning, made up of various parts. In 
this case, comparisons should be made from numerous passages, until we 
perceive that what we are seeking is fully and entirely discovered. 

“Suppose the word z+crss occursina particular passage, where you are 
doubtful what sense should be applied to it. First, you call to mind, that 
mtoric is a generic word, having several meanings related to each other, 
but still diverse, as species under the genus. You wish to determine how 
many species of meaning z+rr«¢ has; and in order to accomplish this, many 
passages where it is used must. be compared, in order that you may know 
whether all the species are found. This being done, you proceed to com- 
pare them with the passage under investigation, and see which will fit it. 
And in this way all generic words must be investigated, before the generic 
idea can be determined.”’3 


(10.) It will be of great use to collect and reduce into alpha- 
hetical order all those similar passages in which the same forms 
of speech occur, and the same things are proposed in a diffe- 
rent order of narration: but care must be taken to avoid the 
accumulation of numerous passages that are parallel to each 
other in forms of speech, or in things which are of themselves 
clear and certain; for such accumulations of parallel places 
savour more of a specious display of learning than real utility.4 

The best and most certain help by which to find out parallel passages is, 
unquestionably, the diligent and attentive perusal of the Scriptures, re- 
peated after short intervals of time, and accompanied by the committal 
of the most difficult passages to writing, together with such other passages 
as are either similar in words or in things, and which tend to throw any 
light on obscure places. But, in instituting such parallelisms, care must 
be taken not to multiply references unnecessarily for mere show rather 
than for their practical utility, and also that they do not violate the analogy 
of faith. For instance, Rom. iii. 28. and James ii. 24. are not in every re- 
spect parallel to each other; because in the former passage Saint Paul 
is treating of justification in the sight of God—a doctrine which numerous 

assages of Scripture most clearly testify to be by faith alone; whereas 
Saint James is speaking of justification im the sight of men, who form their 
sudgment of a man by his works. 

The method here indicated is the only effectual way by 
which to ascertain parallel words and phrases, as well as 
parallelisms of things: it will indeed require a considerable 
ees of time and study, which every one may not perhaps 

e able to give; but individuals thus circumstanced may 
advantageously facilitate their researches by having recourse 
to editions of the Bible with parallel references, and to Con- 
cordances.® 


they 


1 See some instances of this observation in Mr. Pilkington’s ‘“‘ Remarks 
on several Passages of Scripture,” pp. 83—90 

2 Stuart’s Elements of Interpretation, p. 40. 2 Ibid. p. 41. 

* Morus in Ernesti Inst. Interpret. Noy. Test. tom. i. pp. 97—110._ Bauer, 
Herm. Sacr. pp. 163-174. J. B. Carpzov. Prime Linee Herm. Sacr. pp. 
4547. Pfeiffer, Hermeneut. Sacr. c. xi. Franckii Prelect. Hermeneut. 

p. 95. et seq. 153. et seg. Rambach, Inst. Herm. Sacre, pp. 362—394. 651, 
352.; also his Exercit. Herm. pp. 209—219. J. E. Pfeiffer, Inst. Herm. 
Sacr. pp. 278—305. Jahnii Enchiridion Herm. Generalis, pp. 81—94.; and 
Chladerius’s Institutiones Exegetice, pp. 399—406. Schefer, Institutiones 
Scripturistice, pars ii. pp. 77—84. Dr. Gerard’s Institutes of Biblical 
Criticism, pp. 148—157. _ Arigler, Hermeneutica Biblica, pp. 181—-194. 
Alber, Inst. Herm. Nov. Test. pp. 132—136. 

» 6 For an account of the principal editions of the Bible with Parallel 
Refercaces, see the BrariocgRapHican Appenprx to the second Volume, 
Part]l Chap. 1. Secr. VI. §3.; and for Concordances, sce Parr II. Cirap. 
VI. Sxvz. I. 
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§ 2. ANCIENT VERSIONS. 


Observations on the respective merits of the several ancient 
versions.—Rules for consulting them to the best advantage. 


Or the Ancient Versions of the Holy Scriptures, and their 
uses in sacred criticism, an account has already been given 
in pages 262—280. 286, 287. and it may here be remarked, 
that, to those who are able to consult them, these versions 
afford a very valuable aid in the interpretation of the Bible: 
for they , were the works of men, who enjoyed severai 
advantages above the moderns, for understanding the original 
languages and. the phraseology of Scripture. One or two 
instances will illustrate the propriety of this remark. 


1, In the first promulgation of the Gospel to mankind (Gen. 
ii. 15.), God said to the serpent that beguiled our first parents, 
And I will put enmity between thee and the woman, and 
between thy seed and her seed, and \T (that is, the seed of the 
woman, as our authorized translation rightly expounds it) shall 
bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel. But in the 
Anglo-Romish version, after the Latin Vulgate (which has res 
conteret caput tuum), it is rendered, Sar shall bruise his head, 
as if a woman should do it; which the Romanists. interpreting 
of the Virgin Mary, ascribe to her this great victory and triumph 
over sin and Satin, and are taught to say in their addresses to her, 
“ Adoro et denedico sanctissimos pedes tuos, quibus antiqui 
serpentis caput calcdsti;” that is, “I adore and bless thy most 
holy feet, whereby thou hast bruised the head of the old serpent.” 
That this rendering of the Romanists is erroneous, is proved by 
the Septuagint Greek version, by the Chaldee paraphrase, and by 
the Syriac version, all of which refer the pronoun I'T' to the seed 
of the woman, and not to the woman herself.é 

2. As the expression breaking bread, mentioned in Acts ii. 
46., ordinarily means taking food in the Jewish idiom, some ex 
positors have understood that expression in this sense ; but the 
old Syriac version, executed towards the close of the first or early 
in the second century, renders it breaking of the Eucharist. 
We are justified, therefore, in referring the term to the celebration. 
of the Lord’s supper among the first Christians (xav’ ov) in a 
house appropriated to that purpose. 


In applying ancient versions, as an auxiliary, to the 
interpretation of Scripture, it is material to observe, that, 
since no version can be absolutely free from error, we ought 
not to rely implicitly on any one translation: but, if it be 
practicable, the aid of the cognate dialects should be united 
with reference to a version, in order that, by a comparison 
of both these helps, we may arrive at the knowledge of the 
genuine readings and meanings. From inattention to this 
obvious caution, many eminent men have at different times 
ascribed to particular versions a degree of authority to which 
they were by no means entitled. Thus, by many of the 
fathers, the Alexandrian interpreters were accounted to be 
divinely inspired, and consequently free from the possibility 
of mistake; a similar opinion was held by various eminent 
modern critics, particularly by Isaac Vossius, who asserted 
the Septuagint to be preferable to the Hebrew text, and to be 
absolutely free from error! The Church of Rome has fallen 
into the like mistake with respect to the Vulgate or Latin 
version, which the Council of ‘Trent declared to be the on/y 
authentic translation. 

Further, versions of versions, that is, those translations 
which were not made immediately from the Hebrew Old 
Testament, or from the Greek New Testament, are of no 
authority in determining either the genuine text or meaning 
of the original, but only of that version from which they 
were taken. This remark applies particularly to the Anglo- 
Saxon, Old English, Spanish, French, and German transla- 
tions, whether of the Old or New Testament; which, being 
made before the sixteenth century, were executed immediately 
from the Latin: and subsequently, even in those examples 
where they are unanimous in a reading, their united voices 
are of no more authority than that of the Latin version alone.’ 
In all cases, therefore, which require the aid of a version, 
either for the purpose of criticism or interpretation, recourse 
must be had to those translations which, being more ancient 
or better executed, are preferable to every other. And in this 
view the following ail be found most deserving of attention, 
not only as uniting the two qualifications of antiquity and 


© Bp. Beveridge’s Works, vol. ii. p. 193. vol. ix. 
Prophéties concernant Jésus Christ et l’Eglise, pp. 24 
1 Michaelis, vol. ii. p. 3. 


p. 233, 234. Agier 
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excellence, but also as being more generally accessible to 
students, being for the most part comprised in the Polyglott 
Bibles, which are to be found in almost every public library. 

I. The Alexandrian Version is confessedly the most ancient, 
and, with all its errors and imperfections, contains very much 
that is highly valuable, and on this account it has been used 
by nearly all the more ancient interpreters. With the Sep- 
tuagint should be consulted. the fragments of the translations 
executed by Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, and also 
the fifth, sixth, and seventh versions. _ The version of Aquila, 
:n particular, exhibits a diction similar to that of the New 
Testament, as he was not very remote from the age of the 
apostles; and he has some things which may be of especial 
use in the interpretation of the New Testament. The version 
of Symmachus is also a valuable }ermeneutic aid; as, b 
translating into pure Greek, he has facilitated the understand- 
ing of Hebrew. 


I. The Syriac Peschito, whose fidelity as a version, in- 


dependently of the excellence of its style, has received the 


highest commendations from Michaelis, is particularly ser- 
vieeable for the interpretation of the New Testament.! Nor 
is its value inferior in the interpretation of the Old Testament. 
‘© OF all the ancient versions,” a a living critic, “the 
Syriac is the most uniformly faithful and accurate; and as the 
language so nearly resembles the Hebrew, its value can 
scarcely be estimated too high.’ 

Ill. The Latin Vulgate, with the exception of the Psalms, 
deservedly claims the third place. 

IV. The Zuargums, or Chaldee Paraphrases, though un- 
equally executed, contain many things that are exceedingly 
useful, and necessary to be known, especially the paraphrases 
of Jonathan Ben Uzziel; they not only contribute essentially 
to the understanding of many difficult passages in the Old 
Testament, but also throw much light on the interpretation 
of the New Testament, as well as afford much advantage in 
arguing with the Jews, because they almost invariably view 
the prophecies in the same light as Christians do, as referring 
to the Messiah. Extracts from them are to be found in 
all the larger commentaries, and also in the works of Dr. 
Lightfoot. 

. The Jewish Antiquities of Josephus (of whose writings 
some account is given in page 346, infra) may be reckoned 
among the ancient versions: for though, on some occasions, 
he followed the Septuagint, yet he derived his representations 
of sacred history chiefly from the Hebrew Text, as is evident 
by his abandoning the sense of that version in very many 
places. With regard to these he is an evidence of great 
authority, for he is more ancient than the other translators, 
except the Alexandrine or Septuagint; the Chaldee was his 
vernacular dialect; and as he was a learned priest, and sub- 
sequently a commander of an army in Galilee during the war 
with the Romans, he was well versed in all ecclesiastical, 
aivil, and military matters. His readers, however, will find 
it necessary, not rashly to give credence to all his statements, 
especially such as are warped in favour of his own nation, or 
even of the heathens, or such as represent the temple of 
Solomon by a description taken from that of Herod.* 

VI. The other versions made immediately from the Hebrew 
and Greek originals follow next in order, particularly the 
Arabic translations of the Old Testament: but no certain 
dependence can be placed, as an authority, on the Latin 
translations of the Oriental versions, which are printed in the 
Polyglott Bibles. 

It will not however be necessary to consult ancient versions, 
except in passages that are really difficult, or unless a par- 
ticular examination of them be instituted for some special 
abject of inquiry. In this ease not one or two versions merely 
should be consulted, but every version that is accessible 
should be referred to: and all such places should be com- 
pared together as are parallel, that is, those passages in which 
the same word or the same form of speaking respectively 
occurs ; and, where any thine worthy of preservation offers 
itself, it will materially facilitate future studies to note it 
either in an interleaved Bible, or, which perhaps is preferable, 
in aninterleaved Lexicon. ‘This practice will not only enable 
the biblical student to discover and correctly to appreciate 
the genius of a version, and the ability, or the reverse, with 

1 xe criti of the Syriac versi 3 
ieee eee ae Venton NT Syvicce Deu Grittes come atl 
tuendo. Erlang, 1824. 

® Mr. Holden’s Translation of the Book of Proverbs, p. cviii. 

3 Hamilton’s Introd. to Heb. Script. p. 192. 


« Jahn’s Introduction, by Prof. Turner, p. 105. Muntinge, Brevis Expo- 
sitio Critices Vet. Fad. Dp. 1256—129 : 2 Hac ci 
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which it may be executed; but it will also supply many 
important helps for the interpretation of Scripture. As, 
however, some of the ancient versions have been altered or 
interpolated in many places, great care must be taken to 
distinguish the modern amendments from the genuine text 
of the original ancient translator. The varlous excellent con 
cordances that are extant will afford great assistance in finding 
out such parallel words or phrases. : ; 

In order to ascertain how far the ancient versions represent 
correctly the meaning of Hebrew or Greek words, the fol- 
lowing rules will be found useful :— . 


1. That meaning is to be taken and received as the true 
one, which all the versions give to a word, and which is also 
confirmed by the kindred dialects. 


Because, the number of testimonies worthy of credit being as great as 
possible, there can be no room left for doubt. 


2. All those significations, formerly given to Hebrew words, 
are to be considered as correctly given, which the Septuagint 
or other Greek translators express by the same or similar Greek 
words, although no trace of such meaning appear in any Ori- 
ental language : 


For, as no doubt can be entertained of the diligence and scrupulous 
learning of those translators, who can presume to measure the vast copi- 
ousness of the Arabic, Syriac, and other Oriental languages by the few 
books which in our time are extant in those lan uages? since no one is sc 
ignorant as to suppose that all the riches of the Greek and Latin languages 
are comprised in the very numerous remains of classical literature with 
which our age happily abounds. With regard to the New Testament, “in 
cases where the sense is not affected by different readings, or the transla- 
tor might have taken them for synonymous, the evidence of Greek manu- 
scripts is to be preferred to that of an ancient version. The same pre- 
ference is due to the manuscripts wherein the translator has omitted words 
that appeared of little importance, or a passage in the Greek original is 
attended with a difficulty which the translator was unable to solve, and 
therefore either omitted or altered according to the arbitrary dictates of 
his own judgment.’’5 


3. Where the versions differ in fixing the sense of a word, 
the more ancient ones, being executed with the greater care 
and skill, are in the first place to be consulted, and preferred 
to all others : 


For, the nearer a translator approaches to the time when the original 
language was vernacular, we may readily infer that he has expressed with 
so much the greater fidelity the true signification of words, both primary 
and proper, as well as those which are derivative and translated. There 
are, however, some cases in which ancient versions are of more authority 
than the original itself. Most of the translations of the New Testament, 
noticed in the preceding pages, surpass in antiquity the oldest Greek 
manuscripts now extant: ‘‘and they lead to a discovery of the readings 
in the very ancient manuscript that was “used by the translator. By their 
means, rather than from the aid of our Greek manuscripts, not one of 
which is prior to the fourth or fifth century, we arrive at the certain know 
ledge, that the ancient writings have been transmitted from the earliest to 
the present age without material alteration ; and that our present text, if 
we except the passages that are rendered doubtful by an opposition in the 
readings, is the same which proceeded from the hands of the apostles. 
Whenever the reading can be precisely determined, which the translator 
found in his Greek manuscript, the version is of equal authority with a 
manuscript of that period: but as it is sometimes difficult to acquire this 
absolute certainty, great caution is necessary in collecting readings from 
the ancient versions.’’¢ 


4, A meaning given to a word by only one version, pro- 
vided this be a good one, is by no means to be rejected ; espe- 
cially if it agree with the author’s design and the order of his 
discourse : 


For, it is possible that the force and meaning of a word should be un- 
known to all other translators, and no trace of it be discoverable in the 
kindred dialects, and yet that it should be preserved and transmitted to 
posterity by one version. This remark applies chiefly to things which a 
translator has the best opportunity of understanding from local and other 
circumstances. Thus the Alexandrine interpreters are the most ample 
testimony for every thing related in the Old Testament concerning Egypt, 
while others, who were natives of Palestine, and perhaps deeply skilled 
in Jewish literature, are the best guides we can follow in whatever belongs 
to that country. 


5. Lastly, “ Those versions” of the New Testament, “in 
which the Greek is rendered word for word, and the idioms 
of the original, though harsh and often unmeaning in another 
language, are still retained in a translation, are of more value 
in point of criticism than those which express the sense of the 
original in a manner more suitable to the language of the 
translator.” ; 


The value of the latter, as far as regards their critical application, de- 
creases in proportion as the translator attends to purity and elegance, and 
of course deviates from his original: but their worth is greater in all other 
respects, as they are not only read with more pleasure, but understood in 


—_—<— 


8 Michaelis, vol. ii. p. 3. 6 Ibid. p. 2. 

7 Jahn, Introduct. ad Vet. Feed. pp. 116—122. Pictet, Théologie Chré- 
tienne, tom. i. pp. 151, 152. Bauer, Herm. Sacr. pp. 147—-162. 801—309. 
J. P. Carpzov, Prim. Lin. Herm. pp. 62—65. Ernesti, Inst. Interp. N. Test. 
p. 57. Morus in Ernesti, tom. 1. pp. 130, 131. Stuart’s Elements, pp. 43. 64. 
Gerard’s Institutes, pp. 107—111. Bishop Lowth’s Isaiah, vol. i. pp. Ixxxvit 
—xe. 8vo. ed. Pfeiffer, Herm. Sac. c. 14. (Op. tom. ii. pp. 663, 664.) 
Arigler, Hermenentica Biblica, pp. 102- -107. ; 
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general with greater ease. By meansof the former we discover the words 
of the original, and even their arrangement ;-—but the latter are of no use 
in deciding cxthe authenticity of a reading, if the various readinos of the 
passages in question make no alteration in the sense. No translation is 
more literal than the Philoxenian (or New) Syriac, and none, therefore 
leads to a more accurate discovery of the text in the ancient manuscript 
whence that version was taken ; but, setting this advantage aside, the Old 
Syriac is of much greater value than the New.1 j 


§ 3. SCHOLIASTS AND GLOSSOGRAPHERS. 


L Nature of Scholia—Il. And of Glossaries.—III. Rules for 


consulting them to advantage in the interpretation of the 
Scriptures. 


We have already stated that scholiasts and glossographers 
afford direct testimonies for finding out or fixing the meaning 
of words: it now remains that we briefly notice the nature of 
the assistance to be derived from these helps. 

I. Scuorta are short notices on ancient authors, and are of 
two kinds—ewegetical or explanatory, and grammatical. The 
former briefly explains the sense of passages, and are, in fact, 
a species of commentary; the latter, which are here to be 
considered, illustrate the force and meaning of words by other 
words which are better known. Such scholia are extant on 
most of the ancient classics, as Homer, Thucydides, Sopho- 
cles, Aristophanes, Horace, Juvenal, Persius, &c. &c. 

On the Old Testament, we believe, there are no ancient 
scholia extant: but on the New Testament there are several 
collections, which present themselves under three classes. 


1. Scholia taken from the writings of the Greek fathers, 
who in their homilies and commentaries have often briefly ex- 
plained the force of particular words. 


: The homilies of Chrysostom, in particular, abound with these scho- 
fia; and from his works, as well as those of Origen and other fathers, the 
more modern Greeks have extracted what those illustrious men had 
concisely stated relative to the meaning of words. Similar grammatical 
expositions, omitting whatever was rhetorical and doctrinal, have been 
collected from Chrysostom by Theodoret in a commentary on the four- 
teen Epistles of Saint Paul; by Theophylact, in an indifferent commentary 
on the four Evangelists; and, to mention no more, by Euthymius ina 
similar commentary executed with better judgment. There are extant 
numerous collections of this kind of explanations, made from the writings 
of the fathers, and known by the appellation of Catene,* which follow the 
order of the books comprised in the New Testament. Many such scholia 
have been published by Matthei in his edition of the New Testament. 

2. Scholia, written either in the margin, within the text, or 
at the end of manuscripts. 

Many of this description have been published separately by Wetstein in 
the notes to his elaborate edition of the Greek Testament, and particularly 
by Matthzi in his edition of the New Testament already noticed. 

3. Ancient Scholia, which are also exegetical or explanatory ; 
these, in fact, are short commentaries, and, therefore, are discussed 


infra, in the Appendix to the second volume. 


II. A Guossary differs from a Lexicon in this respect, that 
the former treats only of words that really require expla- 
nation, while the latter gives the general meaning of words. 
The authors of the most ancient Glossaries are Hesychius, 
Suidas, Phavorinus, Photius, and Cyril of Alexandria. The 
celebrated Ernesti selected from the first three of these writ- 
ers, and also from the Ltymolgicon Magnum, whatever 
related to the New Testament, and published the result of his 
researches at Leipsic, in 1786, in two octavo volumes ; from 
which Schleusner has extracted the most valuable matter, 
and inserted it in his well known and excellent Greek Lexi- 
con to the New Testament. 

Til. In estimating the value of scholiasts and _glosso- 
graphers, and also the weight of their testimony, for ascer- 
taining the force and meaning of words, it is of importance 
to consider, first, whether they wrote from their own know- 
Jedge of the language, and have given us the result of their 
own learning, or whether they compiled from others. Almost 
all the scholia now extant are compiled from Chrysostom, 
Origen, or some other fathers of the third and fourth cen- 
turies; if the scholiast have compiled from good authorities, 
his labours have a claim to our attention. 

In proportion, therefore, to the learning of a scholiast (and 
the same remark will equally apply to the glossographer), he 
becomes the more deserving of our confidence: but this point 
can only be determined by daily and constant use. The 
Greek fathers, for instance, are admirable interpreters of the 
New Testament, being intimately acquainted with its lan- 


1 Michaelis’s Introduction, vol. ii. p. 3. 
2 See an account of the principal Catena, in the BisLiocRAPHICAL AP- 
penpIx to the second Volume, Part I. Chap. V. Sect. III. $1. 
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guage; notwithstanding they are sometimes mistaken in the 
exposition of its Hebraisms. But the Latin fathers, many 
of whom were but indifferently skilled in Hebrew and 
Greek, are less to be depended on, and are, in fact, only 
wretched interpreters of comparatively ill-executed versions 

Again, our confidence in a scholiast, or in the author of a 
glossary, increases in proportion to his antiquity, at least in 
the explanation of every thing concerning ancient history, 
rites, or civil life. But, in investigating the fosce and 
meaning of words, the antiquity of scholia and glossaries 
proves nothing; as their authors are liable to error, notwith- 
standing thew lined near the time when the author flourished, 
whose writings they profess to elucidate. It not unfrequently 
happens that a more recent interpreter, availing himself of all 
former helps, perceives the force of words much better than 
one that.is more ancient, and is consequently enabled to elicit 
the sense more correctly. The result, therefore, of our inquiry 
into the relative value of scholiasts and compilers of glos- 
Sarles is, that in perusing their labours, we must examine 
them for ourselves, and form our judgment accordingly, 


whether they have succeeded, or failed, in their attempts to 
explain an author.® 


§ 4. ON THE TESTIMONY OF FOREIGNERS WHO HAVE 
ACQUIRED A LANGUAGE. 


I. Importance of this testimony.—Il. Rules for applying it to 
the interpretation of the Scriptures. 


Tue testimony of those who, though foreigners, have 
acquired a language, are an important help for ascertaining 
the Usus Loquendi. Thus, the writings of Philo and Jo- 
sephus, who were Jews, and also those of the Emperor Mar- 
cus Antoninus, may be used to illustrate the meaning of Greek 
words; because, although foreigners, they well understood 
the Greek language. The productions of those writers, 
indeed, whom by way of distinction we commonly term 
Pagan Writers, are in various ways highly deserving the 
attention of the biblical student, for the confirmation they 
afford of the leading facts recorded in the sacred volume, and 
Sir of the doctrines, institutions, and facts, upon 
which Christianity is founded, or to which its records indi- 
rectly relate. ‘Indeed it may not be unreasonably presumed, 
that the writings of Pagan antiquity have been providentially 
preserved with peculiar regard to this great object, since, 
notwithstanding numerous productions of past ages heve 
perished, sufficient remains are still possessed, to unite the 
cause of heathen literature with that of religion, and to ren- 
der the one subservient to the interests of the other.’’4 

Of the value of the heathen writings in thus. confirming 
the credibility of the Scriptures, very numerous instances have 
been given in the early part of this volume. We have there 
seen that the heathen writings substantiate, by an independent 
and collateral report, many of the events, and the accom- 
plishment of many of the prophecies recorded by the inspired 
writers; and that they establish the accuracy of many inci- 
dental circumstances which are interspersed throughout the 
Scriptures. ‘Above all, by the gradually perverted represen 
tations which they give of revealed doctrines, and institutions, 
they attest the actual communication of such truth from time 
to time; and pay the tribute of experience to the wisdom ana 
necessity of a written revelation.” Valuable as these testi- 
monies, from the works of heathen authors, confessedly are, 
their uses are not confined to the confirmation of Scripture 
facts; they also frequently contribute to elucidate the phrase- 
ology of the sacred writers. ‘Two or three instances will 
illustrate this remark. 


1. Pagan writers use words and phrases coincident with, 
or analogous to, those of the sacred writers, whose meaning 
they enable us to ascertain, or show us the force and propriety 
of their expressions. 


Thus, the sentiment and image of the prophet Isaiah, 


On what part will ye smite again, will ye add correction 3 
The whole head is sick, and the whole heart faint : : 
Isa. i.5. Bp. Lowth’s Translation. 


Are exactly the same with those of Ovid, who, deploring his exile to Anne 
says that he is wounded by the continual strokes of fortune, 50 that there 
is no space left in him for another wound: 

ies Rae Se ley 


3 Mori Acroases, tom. i. pp. 110—130. Arigler, Hermeneutica Biblics, 


. 65. J15—119. F 
sa Bp, Gray’s Connection of Sacred and Profane Literature, vol. i. p. 3. 
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—— Ego continuo fortune vineror ictu: 


Vixque habet in nobis jam nova plaga locum. 4 
Own, Epist, ex Ponto. lib. ii. ep. vii. 41, 42. 
But the prophet’s sentiment and image are still more strilsingly illus- 
trated by the following expressive line of Euripides, the great force and 
effect of which Longinus ascribes to its close and compressed structure, 
analogous to the sense which it expresses. 


Tepw xanwy dy* x’ ouxst’ 08" S74 TE9N, gates 
iseries: there is no room to ; 
one Burip. Herc. Furens, v. 1245.1 
2. Pagan writers often employ the same images with the 
aacred, so as ta throw light on their import, and generally to 
set off their superior excellence. 
Thus, the same evangelical prophet, when predicting the blessed effects 
that should flow from the establishenent of the Messiah’s kingdom, says, 


They shall beat their swords into ploughshares, 
And their spears into pruning-hooks: 
Nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
Neither shall they learn war any sea +" 
sa. li. 4. 


The same prediction occurs in the same words, in Micahiv. 2. The 
description 0 well-established peace (Bp. Lowth remarks) by the image 
of beating their swords into ploughshares, and their spears into pruning- 
hooks, is Very poetical. The Roman poets have employed the sane image. 
Thus Martial has an epigram (lib. xiv. ep. xiv.) entitled Falz ex ense—the 
sword converted into a pruning-hook. 


The prophet Joel has reversed this image, and applied it to war prevail- 
Ing ever peace. 


Beat your ploughshares into swords, 
And your pruning-hooks into spears. 
Joel iii. 10. 


And go has the prince of the Roman poets: 


Non uilus aratro 
Dignus honos: squajent abductis arva colonis, 
Et curve rigidum falces conflantur in ensem. 
Vircit, Georg. lib. i. 506—508, 


Dishonour’d lies the plough: the banish’d swains 
Are hurried from the uncultivated plains ; 
The sickles into barbarous swords are beat.3 


Additional examples, finely illustrative of the above remark, may be seen 
tn Bishop Lowth’s notes on Isa. viii. 6—8. xi. 6—8. xx. xxix. 4, 5. xxxii. 2. 
xiv. 2. and xlix. 2. 

The following cautions will be useful in applying the pro- 
ductions of the Greek and Latin writers to the ascertaining 
of the wsus logquendi. 


1. The profane writers are not to be promiscuously used. 

2. We must observe in what sense each of the Greek writers 
uses the expression which occurs in the New Testament, in 
what places, in what manner, and in what kind of writings. 

3. We are not to seek illustration from profane authors of 
those passages and expressions, which may more properly be 
explained from Jewish sources. 

4, Nor are we to expect from them an explanation of those 
expressions which are peculiar to the Christian system. 

5. They are not to be consulted with a view of proving the 
entire purity of the style of the sacred writers; nor that the 
rules, which (it may be found) they observed, should be applied 
in all cases to determine the sense of the sacred penmen. 

6. It is not sufficient, when a single word in a phrase used in 
the New Testament is found in profane writers, to prove that the 
latter may properly be cited as an illustration of the former. 

7. Some Greek authors may be more advantageously compared 
with certain writers of the New Testament than with others, as 
Thucydides with Saint Paul ; and particular modes of expression 
may be more happily illustrated from some authors than from 
others, 

8. Some of the Greek writers may, to a certain extent, be 
applied to the illustration, not only of the language, but also of 
the ideas and subjects, of the sacred writers. This, however, 
must be done with the greatest caution.? 


The great benefit which is to be derived from Jewish and 
ee otene ee ven elucidating the Scriptures, is 
excellently illustrated by the Rey. Dr. Gray [now Bishop of 
Bristol], f his yt J 

“Connection between the Sacred Writings and the Literature 
of Jewish and Heathen Authors, particularly that of the Classi- 
cal Ages, illustrated.” London, 1819, in 2 vols. 8vo. 


Grotius and other commentators have incidentally applied 
the productions of the classical writers to the elucidation of 
the Bible: but no one has done so much in this department 


1 Longinus, de Sublim. c.40. Bp. Lowth’s Isaiah, vol. ii. p. 9. 
® Lowth’s Isaiah, vol. ii. p. 29. 
® Beckii Monogrammata Bermeneutices Novi Test. pp. 148, 149 
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of sacred literature, as Elsner, Raphelius, and Kypke, of 
whose publications ga account is given in the Bibliographica 
Appendix to the second Volume. 





SECTION II. " 


INDIRECT TESTIMONIES FOR ASCERTAINING THE USUS 
LOQUENDI. 


Tur usus loquendi cannot always be found with sufficier 
certainty by those direct means which have been discusse: 
in the preceding section. Proper evidence is sometime 
wanting ; sometimes usage is variable or inconstant, even it 
the same age or in the same writer; or there is an ambiguity 
of language, or of grammatical forms ; or an obscurity covers 
the thing or subject treated of; ee aes) of language occurs 
or a neglect of the wsus loguendi, which sometimes happens 
even in the most careful writers. Other means must, there- 
fore, be used, by which the true sense can be elicited. These 
indirect means it is the object of the present section to state 
and to illustrate. 


§ 1. OF THE CONTEXT. 


1, The Context defined and illustrated.—ll. Rules for inves- 
tigating the Context. 


1, ANOTHER most important assistance, for investigatin 
the meaning of words and phrases, is the consideration o 
the Context, or the comparison of the preceding and subse- 
quent parts of a discourse. 


1. If we analyze the words of an author, and take them out 
of their proper series, they may be so distorted as to mean any 
thing but what he intended to express. Since, therefore, words 
have several meanings, and consequently, are to be taken in va- 
rious acceptations, a careful consideration of the preceding and 
subsequent paris will enable us to determine that signification, 
whether literal or figurative, which is best adapted to the pase 
sage in question. 


A few instances will illustrate this subject, and show not 
only the advantage, but also the necessity, of attending to 
the context. 


(1.) It has been questioned whether those words of the prophet Micaiah 
(1 Kings xxii, 15.), Go and prosper, for the Lord shall deliver it (Ramoth) 
into the hand of the king, are to be understood affirmatively according to 
their apparent meaning, or are to be taken in an ironical and contrary 
sense? That they are to be understood in the latter sense, the considera- 
tion of the context will plainly show, both from the prophet’s intention, 
and from the prophetic denunciation afterwards made by him. Hence it 
may be inferred that some sort of ironical gesture accompanied Micaiah’s 
prediction, which circumstance ought to be borne in mind by the interpre- 
ter of Scripture.4 

(2.) Further, there is a difference of opinion whether the address of Job’s 
wife (Job ii. 9.) is to be understood in a good sense, as Bless (or ascribe 
glory to) God, and die, or in a different signification, Curse God, and die, 
as it is rendered in our authorized version. Circumstances show that the 
last is the proper meaning; because as yet Job had not sinned with his 
lips, and, consequently, his wife had no ground for charging him with in- 
dulging a vain opinion of his integrity. 

(3.) Job xli. Whether the leviathan is a whale or a crocodile has also 
divided the judgment of commentators. That the latter animal is intended 
is evident from the circumstances described in the context, which admi- 
ey agree with the crocodile, but can in no respect be applied to the 
whale : for instance, ch. xli. 17, &c. relative to the hardness of his skin, and 
v. 13—16. concerning his teeth and impenetrable scales. / 

(4.) Once more, it has been doubted whether our Lord’s command to his 
disciples, to provide neither gold nor silver in their purses (Matt, x. 9.), be 
a rule of perpetual observation. That it was only a temporary command 
is evident from the preceding and subsequent parts of the chapter, which 
prove that particular mission to have been only a temporary one; and that 
as they were to go for a short time through Judea, and then to return to 
Jesus, he therefore forbade them to take any thing that would retard their 
progress. 


2. The context of a discourse or book in the Scriptures, may 
comprise either one verse, a few verses, entire periods or sec 
tions, entire chapters, or whole books. 


Thus, if 1 Cor. x. 16, be the passage under examination, the preceding 
and subsequent parts of the episile, which belong to it, are the eighth 
ninth, and tenth chapters. If isa. li. be the chapter in question, the reader 
must not stop at. the end of it, but continue his perusal to the twelfth verse 
of ch. li.; for these together form one subject sr argument of prediction, 
in which the prophet is announcing to his countrymen the certainty 0 
their deliverance and return from the Babylonish captivity. This entire 
portion ought, therefore, to be read at once, in order to apprehend fully 
the prophet’s meaning. In like manner, the verses from v. 13. of ch. lii 
to the end of ch. liii. form a new and entire section relative to the suffer 
ings of the Messiah. Here, then, is a wrong division of chapters, to whict 


————— 
* See a further illustration of this passage in Vol. I. p. 120 
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uo regard should be paid in examining the context of a book. Ch. li, ought 
to include y. 12. of ch, lii,, and ch. lii, ought to commence at v. 13. and be 
continued to, te end of ch. liti. In like manner, the first verse of the 
fourth chapter of Saint Paul's Epistle to the Colossians ought to be joined 
tc the third chapter. the slightest attention to this point will enable a dili- 
gent student to add numerous other examples. 


3. Sometimes a beok of Scripture comprises only one sub- 
ject or argument, in which case the whole of it must be refer- 
red to precedents and subsequents, and ought to be considered 
together. 


_Of this description is Saint Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians, which con- 
sists of two parts, doctrinal and practical. The design of the doctrinal 
vortion is to show, that although there was a difference between Jewish 

d Gentile believers, inasmuch as the former enjoyed a priority of time 
+1 point of expecting and acknowledging Christ, and through the free grace 
of God they were a church or congregation of believers before the Gentiles; 
yet that move, the latter are become partakers of the same grace with then, 
and being thus admitted to this communion of grace, every real distinction 
between them is abolished ; and, therefore, that both Jews and Gentiles 
together, furm one body of the church under one head, even Jesus Christ. 
Other special doctrines, indeed, are incidentally mentioned; but these are 
either adduced to explain and enforce the principal doctrine, or they are 
derived from it. The practical part or exhortation, which naturally flows 
from the doctrine inculcated, is concord and peace between Jew and Gen- 
tile, which the apostle enforces with great beauty and energy.' 

To this head may also ve referred the Psalms, each of which being sepa- 
rated from the other, and having no connection with the preceding or 
following Psalm, for the most part comprises a distinct and entire subject. 
That some of the Psalms have been divided, and forcibly disjoined, which 
ought to have remained united, and to have formed one ode, is evident as 
well from the application of sacred criticism as from the subject-matter. 
Yhe number of the Psalms by no means corresponds, either in manuscripts 
or in the ancient versions. Thus, in some manuscripts, the first and second 
Psalms are not reckoned at all, while in others the former is considered as 
Part of the second Psalin: that they are two distinct compositions, is 
evident from a comparison of the subject-matter of each Psalm. In the 
first Psalm the characters of the pious man and the sinner, as well as their 
respective ends, are contrasted: the second Psalin is prophetic of the 
Messiah’s exaltation. The ninth and tenth Psalms are united together in 
the Septuagint version ; while the hundred and sixteenth and hundred and 
forty-seventh are each divided into two. The argument which pervades 
the forty-second and forty-third Psalms plainly shows that they are properly 
but one divine ode, and are, therefore, rightly joined together in many 
manuscripts, although they occur as separate compositions in all our 
Printed editions,2 


_Il. In examining the context of a passage, it will be de- 
sirable, 


1. To investigate each word of every passage: and as the 
connection is formed by PARTICLES, these should always receive 
that signification which the subject-matter and context require. 


The Hebrew Concordances of Noldius and Taylor, and also Glassius’s 
Philologia Sacra,3 will materially assist in ascertaining the force of the 
Hebrew particles; as will the elaborate work of Hoogeveen on the subject 
of the Greek particles. TFuriher, where particles are wanting, as they 
sometimes are, it is only by examining the argument and context that we 
can rightly supply them. For instance, the conditional conjunction is 
sometimes wanting, as in Gen. xlii. 38., and [if] mischief befall him by the 
way,® in Exod. iv. 23. and [if] thow refuse to let him go. Particles of com- 
parison also are frequently wanting, as in Gen. xvi. 12., he will be a wild 
man ; literally, he will be a wild ass man, that is, [like] @ wild ass. How 
appropriately this description was given to the descendants of Ishmael, will 
readily appear by comparing the character of the wild ass in Job xxxix. 
6—8. with the wandering, lawless, and freebooting lives of the Arabs of the 
Desert, as portrayed by all travellers. Psal. xi. 1. Flee [as] sparrows to 
your mountain. Psal. xii.6. The words of the Lord are pure words, [as] 
silver tried in a furnace of earth. Isaiah ix. 18. They shall mount up [as 
or like] the ascending of smoke. Similar examples occur in the New Tes- 
tament; asin John v. 17. My father worketh hitherto, and I work; thatis, 
as my Father worketh hitherto, so also do I work together with him. 
Sometimes particles are wauting both at the beginning and end ofasentence: 
thus Job xxiv. 19. [As] drought and heat consume the snow: so doth the 
grave those which have sinned. Jer. xvii. 11. [As] the partridge sitteth 
on eggs, and haicheth not ; [so] he that getteth riches and not by right, &c. 
Numerous simii stances occur in the book of Job, and especially in the 
Proverbs; | it is but justice to our admirable authorized version to 
add, that the particles omitted are properly supplied in Italic characters, and 
thus complete the sense. 


2. Examine the entire passage with minute attention. 


Sometimes a single passage will require a whole chapter, or several of 
the preceding and following chapters, or even the entire book, to be pe- 
rused, and that not once or twice, but several times. The advantage of 
this practice will be very great: because, as the same thing is frequently 
gtated more briefly in the former part of a book, which is more clearly 
and fully explained in the subsequent portion, such a perusal will render 





1 Moldenhaweri Introductio ad Libros Vet. et Nov. Feederis, p. 307. Pro- 
fessor Franck’s Guide to the Reading of the Scriptures, translated by Mr. 
sgacques, p. 178. (ist edit.) 

3 They are considered, and translated as one Psalm, by Bishop Horsley. 
See his Version of the Psalms, vol. i. pp. 110—114. and the notes. ; 

2 See particularly, tract v.—vili. on adverbs, prepositions, and conjunc- 
tions. tom. i. pp. 361—556. ed. Dathii. 

4 Hoogeveen, Doctrina Particularum Grecarum, 2 vols. 4to. 1769. Though 
treating of Greek particles generally, this elaborate work incidentally illus- 
trates a great number of passages in the New Testament. A valuable abridg- 
ment of it, with the notes of various literati, was published by Professor 
Schulz at Leipsic in 1806, which has been handsomely reprinted at Glasgow, 
1813. See also Dr. Macknight on the Epistles, vol. i. essay 4. §74., to the end 
of that essay. 

« Purver rizhtly supplies it, and renders the passage thus, and should 
death befall hin in the tray: in the authorized English version the con- 
sanction and is omitted, and the conditional tf is properly supplied. 
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every thing plain to the meanest capacity. Vor instance. that otherwise 
difficult passage, Rom. ix. 18. Therefore hath he mercy on whom he will 
have mercy, nd whom he will he hardenetk, will become perfectly cleat 
by a close examination of the context, beginning at verse 18. of chyp. vili., 
and reading t) the end of the eleventh chapter ; this portion of the epistle 
being most intimately connected. Disregarding this simple and all but 
self-evident canon, some expositors have explained 1 Pet. il. 8. as meaning 
that certain persons were absolutély appointed to destruction ; a notion, 
not only contradicting the whole tenor of Scripture, but also repugnant to 
every idea which we are there taught to entertain of the mercy and justice 
of God. An attentive consideration of the context and ef the proper 
punctuation of the passage alluded to (for the most ancient manuscripts 
have searcely any points), would have prevented them from giving so re- 
pulsive an interpretation. The first epistle of Peter (it should be recoi- 
lected) was addressed to believing Jeews.6 After congratulating them on 
their happiness in being called to the glorious privileges and hopes of the 
Gospel, he takes occasion to expatiate upon the sublime manner in which 
it was introduced, both by the prophets and apostles ; and having enforced 
his general exhortations te watchfulness, éc. by an affecting representa- 
tion of our relation to God, our redempticn by the precious blood of 
Christ, the vanity of all worldly enjoyments, and the excellence and per- 
petuity of the Gospel dispensation (ch. i. throughout);—he proceeds 
Gi, 1—12.) to urge them, by a representation of their Christian privileges, 
to receive the word of God with meekness, to continue in the exercise of 
faith in Christ as the great foundation of their eternal hopes, and to main- 
tain such an exemplary conduct as might adorn his Gospel among the 
unconverted Gentiles. Wherefore, says be, in consideration of the ever- 
lasting permanency and invariable certainty of the word of God, laying 
aside all malice, and all guile, and hypocrisies, and envies, and all evil- 
speakings, which are so contrary to its benevolent design, with all sim- 
plicity, as new-born babes? (or infants), who are regenerated by divine 
grace, desire the sincere milk of the word, that ye may grow thereby [unto 
salvation],® since (or seeing that] you have tasted that the Lord is gra- 
cious. Vo whom coming as unto a living slone, disallowed indeed of men, 
but chosen of God, and precious, Ye also (who believe), as living stones 
are built up a spiritual house, an holy priesthood. ta offer up spiritual 
sacrifices by Jesus Christ. (Wherefore also it is contained in the Scrip- 
ture, Behold I lay in Sion a chief corner-stone, elect, precious ; and he 
that believeth on it (confideth in it) shall not confounded, or ashamed). 
Unto vou, therefore, WHO RELIEVE, he is precious; but unio them that 
DISBELIEVE, 47etjoues,9 the stone which the builders disallowed, the same 
is become the head of the corner, and a stone of stumbling, and a rock 
of offence. They DISBELIEVING THE WORD (+ Aoyw ezetscuvrss), that is the 
word of the Gospel, which contains this testimony, stwmble at this corner- 
stone, whereunto they were appointed. But xx (believers, who rest your 
salvation on it) are @ chosen generution, a royal priesthood, a pecuiiar 
people, &c. &c. Hence, it is evident, that the meaning of 1 Pet. ii. 6. is not, 
that God had ordained them to disobedience (for in that case their obe- 
dience would have been impossible, and their disobedience would have 
been no sin): but that God, the righteous judge of all the earth, had ap- 
pointed, or decreed, that destruction and eternal perdition should be the 
punishment of such disbelieving persons, who wilfully rejected all the 
evidences that Jesus Christ was the Messiah, the Saviour of the world. 
The mode of pointing above adopted, is that proposed by Drs. John Taylor, 
Doddridge, and Macknight, and recognised by Griesbach jn his critical 
edition of the Greek Testament, and is manifestly required by the context. 


3. A werse or passage must not be connected with a remote 
context, untess the latter agree better with it than a nearer 
context. 





- 


6 See this proved, infra, Vol. IL. p. 361. 

1 This expression very emphatically denotes those who are newly con: 
verted or regenerated, as the apostle had said (1 Pet. i. 23.) the believing 
Jews were, through the incorruptible word of God. It is well known that 
the ancient Jewish rabbies styled new proselytes to their religion, little 
children and new-born babes ; and Peter, who was a Jew, very naturally 
adopts the same phraseology, when writing to Jewish converts to tha 
Gospel. 

8 These words [unto salvation, «+s cwzxpixv], though omitted in the 
common printed editions, are, by Griesbach, inserted in the text, of which 
they form an integral part. They are found in the Codices Alexandrinus, 
Vaticanus, and Ephremi (the three oldest manuscripts extant); in thirty: 
nine others of good authority, though of less antiquity ; and also in the Old 
Syriac, the Philoxenian (or later) Syriac, the Arabic edited by Erpenius, 
the Coptic, Ethiopic, Armenian, Sclavonic, and Vulgate versions, and are 
quoted by Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, Cyril, Joannes Damascenus, and 
Theophylact, among the Greek Fathers ; and by the Latin iathers, Je 
rome, Rufinus, Augustine, Gildas, Cassiodorus, and the venerable Bede. 
This reading is, therefore, undoubtedly genuine, and is of great importance, 
It shows the reason why the believing Jews were regenerated, and also 
why they were to desire the unadulterated doctrines of the Gospel, viz 
that they might thereby increase, or grow up, unto salvation. This waa 
the end they should always have in view; and nothing could so effectually 
promote this end, as continually receiving the pure truth of God, praying 
for the fulfilment of its promises, and acting under its dictates. 

9 The verb «7s15e~ (whence the particle umeiouvres) and its derivative 
substantive #zete1s, signify such a disbelief, as constitutes the party 
suilty of obstinacy, or wilful refusal to credit a doctrine or narrative. In 
the New Testament it is specially used concerning those who obstinately 
persist in rejecting the doctrine of the Gospel, regardless of all the evi- 
dences that accompanied it. Thus, in John iil. 36. azeov rw viv, he that 
dishelieveth the Son is opposed to. him that believeth on the Son, mye 
aissvovrs stg Tov viov, So in Acts xiv. 2., those Jews who stirred up the 
Gentiles, and made them evil affected towards the brethren, are termed ¢é 
uessouves Ioudesot, the disbelieving (or, as it is not ill rendered in our au- 
thorized version), the unbelieving or wilfully incredulous Jews, who are 
opposed to the great multitude both of the Jews and also of the Greeks, whe 
Believed, w+stvezs, (verse 1.) The same verb is found in Acts xvil. 5. and 
xix. 9. Rom. xi. 30, 3t. and 1 Pet. iii. 1. (Gr.), in which last place Saint Peter 
exhorts wives, who believed the Gospel, to be in subjection to their hus- 
bands, that if any, #7#:foucs tw royw, disbelieve the word, they may 
also without the word be won over to the Gospel, »» the exemplary con. 
wersation of the wives. The lexicographer, Suidas ,as cited by Schleus- 
ner, in voce, to whom we are chiefly indebted for this note), considers 
uresvesy aS Synonymous With x7+sev, Arresbeuv dor iKy* UTISE LV, i 

For examples, in which the derivative substantive TEI Eb means dishe. 
lief, or contempt of the Christian dastrine, see Schluesner’s Lexicon, 
sub voce. 
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Thus, Rom. ii 16., although it makes a god sense if connected with the 
{receding verse, makes a much better when joined with verse 12. (the 
intermediate verses being read parenthetically as 1n the authorized ver- 
sion); and this shows it to be the true and proper context. 


4, Examine whether the writer ssntinues his discourse, lest 
we suppose him to make a transition to enather argument, 
when, in fact, he is prosecuting the same topic. 


Ron, v. 12. will furnish an illustration of this remark. From that verse 
.o the end of the chapter Saint Paul produces a strong argument to prove, 
that as all men stood in need of the grace of Gcd in Christ to redeem them 
from their sins, so this grace has been afforded equally to all, whether 
Jews or Gentiles. To perceive the full force, therefore, of the apostle’s 
conclusion, we must read the continwation of this argument from verse 12. 
to the close of the chapter. 

5. The parentheses which occur in the sacred writings 
should be particularly regarded : but 10 parenthesis should 


be interposed without sufficient reason. i j 
Sometimes the grammatical constriction, with which a sen- 
tence begins, is interrupted ; and is again resumed by the writer 
after a larger or shorter digression. This is termed a parenthesis. 
Parentheses being contrary to the genius and structure of the 
Hebrew language, are, comparatively, of rare occurrence in the 
Old Testament. In fact, as there is no sign whatever for it in 
Hebrew, the sense only can determine when it is to be used. 


The prophetic writings, indeed, contain interruptions and interlocutions, 
particularly those of Jeremiah; but we have an example of a real paren- 
thesis in Zech. vii. 7. The Jewish captives had sent to inquire of the pro- 
phet, whether their fasting should be continued on account of the burning 
of the temple, and the assassination of Gedaliah; after a considerable 
digression, but closely connected with the question proposed, the prophet 
at length replies, in ch. viii. 19., that the season formerly devoted to fasting 
should soon be spent in joy and gladness. The intermediate verses, there- 
fore, froin ch. vii. 4. to ch. viii. 17., are obviously parenthetical, though not 
marked as such in any of the modern versions which we have had an 
opportunity to ¢xamine. 

A remarkable instance of complicated parenthetic expression occurs in 
Dan. viii. 2. And Isaw in vision (and when I saw I was in Shushan), 
and I saw (I was then by the waters of Ulai), and I lifted up my eyes, and 
saw and beheld! &c. See other instances in Gen. xxiv. 10. 2Chron, xxxil. 
9. Exod. xii. 15. Psal. xlv. 6. Isa. lit. 14.1 


In the New Testament, however, parentheses are frequent, 
especially in the writings of St. Paul; who, after making 
numerous digressions (all of them appropriate to, and illustra- 
tive of, his main subject), returns to the topic which he had 
begun to discuss. They are generally introduced in the follow- 
ing manner :— 


(1.) Where the parenthesis is sHort, it is inserted without hesitation 
between two clauses which are grammatically connected, and then after 
the conclusion of the parenthesis, the latter clause proceeds, as if no inter- 
ruption had taken place. Thus:— 

i. In Acts i. 15. Peter....said (the number of names together was about 
an hundred and twenty, sv rz 0x%A05, &c.), Men and brethren, &c. 

ji. Rom. viii. 19—21. The application of the parenthesis will render this 
very difficult passage perfectly easy. The earnest expectation of the crea- 
tion waiteth for the manifestation of the sons of God: (for the creation, 
Y%P...xTsors....wasmade subject to vanity, not willinely, but by reason 
of him who subjected it) in hope that the creation itself also shall be deli- 
ten es the bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of the sons 
of God. 

iii, 1 Cor. xv. 52. At the last trump: (for the trumpet shall sound...... 
and we shall be changed ; curniyytyxp, &c.) for this corruptible must 
put onincorruption, &c. 

Similar parentheses occur in 2Cor. vi. 2. x. 3,4. Gal. ii.8. A parenthesis 
of considerable length is in this way inserted in Rom. ii. 13—16. In cases 
of this kind the parenthesis is commonly indicated by the particles r«, y~p, 
&c. at its commencement. See the examples above adduced, and Rom. i. 
20. xv. 3., and Heb. vii. 20, &c. 

(2.) When the parenthesis is LONGER, the principal word or words of the 
Feceine clause are repeated, with or without variation, after the paren- 

esis. 

i. 1 Cor. viii. 1—4. Now as touching things offered unto idols (we know 
that we all have knowledge. Knowledge puffeth up, but charity edifieth, 

C.....as concerning those things that are offered in sacrifice unto idols) 
we know that an idol is nothing, &c. Similar instances occur in John vi. 
22—24. Eph. ii. 1—5. 12—19. and Rev. iii. S—10. : and the observant student 
of the New Testament will easily be enabled to supply other examples.3 

Another instance of the parenthesis we have in Phil. i 27. to chap, ii. 16. 
inclusive : in which the apostle discusses a subject, the proposition of which 
is contained in ch. i. 27.; and afterwards in ch. ii. 17. he returns to the 
topic which he had been treating in the preceding chapter. ‘In conformity 
with this statement we find (ch. i. 23.), that Saint Paul says, he isinfluenced 
by two things—a desire both of life and death; but he knows not which 
of these to choose. Death is the most desirable to himself; but the welfare 
of the Philippians requires rather that he may be spared a little longer ; 
and, having this confidence, he is assured that his life will be lengthened, 
ard that he shall see them again in person. Then, after the interruption 
which his discourse had received, he proceeds (ch. ii. 17.) as follows :-— 





1 Saunt 6 Heb. Gram. § 244. p. 335. 

2 Those who are acquainted with the original language wil sonside- 
ration, easily perceive the justice of the abive translation. Tor rola hid 
on which it is founded, and for an able elucidation of the whole passage 
see “Sermons preached at Welbeck Chapel, by the Rey. Thomas White. % 
sermon xx. pp. 363—380. Griesbach, and after him Vater, has rinted in 
8 parenthesis only the middle clause of verse 20. (“ not willine but b 
reason of him who subjected it”); which certainly does not’ material! 
zontribute to clear up the difficulty of this passage. u 

3 Winer’s Grammar to the Gr. Test. p. 164. Some observations 0 
Parentheses will be foundin Franck’s Guide to the Scriptures, pp 188. 189. 

Mr. Jacques’s Translation.) Ist edit. bias ae Si 
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“Yea, and if I be offered upon the sacrifice anc service of your faith, 4 
joy and rejoice with you all. The intervening i is happily and judi 
ciously introduced by the apostle in order that the Philippians might not 
remit their exertions until bis arrival, but contend for the faith of the 
Gospel with unity and humility ; as will be evident to those who examine 
the point with attention and candour.’’4 ; 

ii. To this class we may refer the following beautiful example of th 
parenthesis, in 2Tim. i. 16—18. The apostle acknowledging the intrepi¢ 
affection of Onesiphorus—who, when timorous professors deserted him, 
stood by him and ministered to him—begins with a prayer for the good 
man’s family: Zhe Lord grant mercy to the house of Onesiphorus, for h 
often refreshed me, and was not ashamed of my chains, but, being in 

ome, very carefully sought me, and found me owt. St. Paul then stops 
his peciod, and suspends his sentence, to repeat his acknowledgment and 
prayer with renewed fervour and gratitude—(The Lord grunt thut he may 
jind mercy from the Lord in that day), and in how many instances he 
ministered to me at Ephesus, you very well know. If we peruse the 
choicest authors of Greece and Rome, we shall scarcely find, among their 
many parentheses and transpositions of style, one expressed in so pathetic 
and lively a manner, nor fora reason so substantial and unexceptionable.® 


Additional instances might be offered, to show the importance 
of attending to parentheses in the examination of the context 
but the preceding will abundantly suffice for this purpose. The 
author has been led to discuss them at greater length than may 
seem to have been requisite, from the circumstances, that less 
attention appears to be given to the parenthesis, than to any 
other species of punctuation, in the different works on the study 
of the Scriptures, in our language, that have fallen under his 
notice.® 


6. No explanation must be admitted, but that which suits 
the context. 


In direct violation of this self-evident canon of interpretation, the church 
of Rome expounds Matt. xviii. 17. if a man neglect to hear the church, 
let him be unto thee as a heathen man and as gt mes of the infallibi- 
lity and final decisions of all doctrines by the (Roman) Catholic church. 
But what says the evangelist? Let us read the context. ‘ Jf,” says our 
Lord, “‘ thy brother shall trespass against thee, go and tell him his fault 
between thee and him alone: if he shall hear thee, thou hast gained thy 
brother. But if he will not hear, tuke with thee one or two more, that in 
the mouth of one or two witnesses every word may be established. And 
tf he shall neglect to hear them, tell it unto the church: but tf he neglect to 
hear the church, let him be unto thee as a heathen man and a publican. 
(verses 15—17.) That is, ifa man have done you an injury, first admonish 
him privately of it; if that avail not, tell the church ;—not the universal 
church dispersed throughout the world, but that particular church to 
which you both belong. Andif he will not reform upon such reproof, 
regard him no longer as a true Christian, but as a wicked man with whom 
you are to hold no religious communion, though, as a fellow-man, you owe 
him earnest and persevering good-will and acts of kindness. Through the 
whole of this context there is not one word said about disobeying the 
determination of the Catholic church concerning a disputed doctrine, but 
about slighting the admonition of a particular church concerning known 
sin; and particular churches are owned to be fallible.” 


7. Where no connection is to be found with the preceding 
and subsequent parts of a book, none should be sought. 


This observation applies solely to the Proverbs of Solomon, and chiefly 
to the tenth and following chapters, which forin the second part of that 
book: and are composed of separate proverbs or distinct sentences, having 
no real or verbal connection whatever, though each individual maxim ig 
pregnant with the most weighty instruction.® 


From the preceding remarks it will be evident, that, although 
the comparison of the context will require both labour and 
unremitting diligence, yet these will be abundantly com- 
pensated by the increased degree of light which will thus be 
thrown upon otherwise obscure passages. The very elaborate 
treatise of Franzius, already referred to, will supply numerous 
examples of the Holy Scriptures, which are rendered perfectly 
clear by the judicious consideration of the context. 


tig 
§ 2. OF THE SUBJECT-MATTER. 


ALTHOUGH, in interpreting words that have various mean- 
ings, some degree of uncertainty may exist as to which of 
their different senses is to be preferred; yet the ambiguity in 


4 Franck’s Guide, p. 189. 

5 Blackwall’s Sacred Classics illustrated, vol. i. pp- 68, 69. 3d edit. 

6 On the subject of parenthesis, the reader is referred to the very 
valuable treatise of Christopher Wollius, De Parenthesi Sacra at Leipsic 
in 1726, 4to. The same subject has also been discussed in the following 
works; viz. Joh. Fr. Hirt, Dissertatio de Parenthesi, et generatim, et 
speciatim Sacra, 4to. Jena, 1745. Joh. Gottl. Lindneri, Commentationes 
Due de Parenthesibus Johanneis, 4to. 1765, Ad. Bened. Spitzneri Com- 
mentatio Philologica de Parenthesi, Libris Sacris V. et N. T. accommodata 
re 1773. “asia ‘ 

* Whitby on Matt. xviii. 15-17. Bishop Porteus’s Confutati 
Barons oO: ne Church a tag a 13, te ne ohare 

® J. B. Carpzov. Prim. Lin. Herm. pp. 36, 37. Bauer, Herm. Sacr. pp. 
192—200. Pfeiffer, Herm. Sacr. c. x. (op. tom. ii. pp. 656—658. ) Froruiss 
Pref. pp. 8—ll. Tract. pp.48—51. Morus, in Ernesti, tom. i. pp. 161-- 163, 
Viser, Herm. Noy. Test. Sacr. pars iil. pp. 1899—194, Wetstein et Semler 
de Interpret. Nov. Test. pp. 116—190. ranckii Prelectiones Hermeneu- 
tice, pp. 61—94, Rambach, Inst. Herm. pp. 197—216. Jahnii Enchirid. 
Herm. Generalis, pp. 51—71. Chladenii Institutiones Exegetice, pp. 366- 
374. J. E. Pfeifferi Institutiones Herm. Sacr yp. 464—468. 507534 
Schefer, Institutiones Scripturistice, pars ji. pp 56. 62, Angler, Herm 
neutica Biblica, pp. 1448—165. : 
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euch cases is not so great but that it may in general be re- 
moved, and the proper signification of the passage in question 
may be determined: for the sussect-marrer—that is, the 
topic of which the author is treating—plainly shows the 
sense which is to be attached to any particular word. For 
there is a great variety of agents introduced in the Scriptures, 
whose words and actions are recorded. 


Some parts of the Bible are written in a responsive or dialogue 
form: as the twenty-fourth Psalm, Isa. vi. 3. and Rom. iii. 1—9. 
And the senso of a text is frequently mistaken, by not observing 
who is the spevker, and what is the specific topic of which he 
treats ; and also by not attending to the frequent and very elegant 
changes and successions of persons occurring in the Scriptures, 
and especially in the prophetic writings. One or two examples 
will illustrate the necessity of considering the subject-matter. 


1. The Hebrew word Wa (ge-suer) literally signifies the skin; by a 
metonymy, the flesh beneath the skin; and by a synedoche it denotes 
every animal, especially man considered as infirm or weak, as in Jer, 
xvii. 5, Cursed be the man that trusteth in man, and maketh FLESH his 
arm ; there are also several other meanings derived from these, which it 
is not material now to notice. But that the word /lesh is to be understood 
of man only in Gen. vi. 12. Psal. Ixv. 2. and Job x. 4. will be evident on the 
slightest inspection of the subject-matter. All flesh had corrupted his 
way—that is, all men had wholly departed from the rule of righteousness, 
or had made their way of life abominable throughout the world. And, in 
the Psalm above cited, who can doubt but that by the word flesh men are 
intended: O thow that hearest prayer, unto thee shall all flesh, that is, all 
mankind, come. In like manner, also, in Job x. 4. it is evident that jlesh 
has the same meaning; if, indeed, the passage were at all obscure, the 
parallelism would explain it—Hast thou the eyes of « man (Heb. of fle)? 
er, seest thou as man sees? 

2. The first chapter of the prophecy of Isaiah affords an apposite eluci- 
dation of attending to the changes and successions of persons occurring in 
the Scriptures. Jehovah is there represented as impleading his disobe- 
dient people, Israel. The prophet, with a boldness and majesty becoming 
the herald of the Most High, begins with summoning the whole creation 
to attend when Jehovah speaks. (ver. 2.) A charge of gross insensibility 
is in the next verse brought against the Jews, whose guilt is amplified 
(ver. 4.); and their obstinate wickedness highly aggravated the chastise- 
ments and judgments of God, though repeated till they had almost been 
left like Sodom and Gomorrah. (v. 5—9.) The incidental mention of these 
places leads the prophet to address the rulers and people of the Jews, 
under the character of the princes of Sodom and Gomorrah, in a style not 
less spirited and severe, than it is elegant and unexpected. (10.) The 
vanity of trusting to the performance of the external rites and ceremo- 
nies of religion is then exposed (1l—15.), and the necessity of repent- 
ance and reformation is strongly enjoined (16, 17.), and urged by the most 
encouraging promises, as well as by the most awful threatenings. (18—20.) 
But, as neither of these produced the proper effect upon that people, who 
were the prophet’s charge, he bitterly laments their degeneracy (21—23.), 
and concludes with introducing the Almighty himself, declaring his purpose 
of inflicting such heavy judgments as would entirely cut off the wicked, 
and excite in the righteous, who should pass through the furnace, an ever- 
lasting shame and abhorrence of every thing connected with idolatry, the 
source of all their misery. (@4—31.) The whole chapter, in loftiness of 
sentiment, and style, affords a beautiful example of this great prophet’s 
manner, whose writings, like his lips, are touched with hallowed fire.t 


But it is not merely with reference to the meaning of par- 
ticular passages that a consideration of the subject-matter 
becomes necessary to the right understanding of Scripture. 
It is further of the greatest importance in order to comprehend 
the various dispensations of God to man, which are contained 
in the sacred writings. For although the Bible comprises 
a great number of books, written at different times, yet they 
have a mutual connection with each other, and refer, in the 
Old Testament, with various but progressively increasing 
degrees of light and clearness, to a future Saviour, and in the 
New Testament toa present Saviour. With reference, there- 
fore, to the several divine dispensations to man, the subject- 
matter of the whole Bible ought to be roan considered : 
but, as each individual book embraces a particular suoject, it 
will also be requisite carefully to weigh its subject-matter, 
in order to comprehend the design of the author. An analysis 
of each book will materially assist a reader of the Scriptures 
in forming a aoe view not only of its chief subject- 
matter, but will also show the methodical and orderly 
coherence of all the parts of the book with one another. 
Such an analysis the author has attempted in the second 
volume of this work. “ Books,” says an old writer, “looked 
upon confusedly, are but darkly and confusedly apprehended : 
but considered distinctly, as in these distinct analyses or 
resolutions into their principal parts, must needs be distinctly 
and much more clearly discerned.”’2 

1 Bp. Lowth’s Isaiah, vol. ii. pp. 4—27, 8vo. edit. Vitringa, in his comment 
on the same prophet, eminently excels in pointing out the rapid transitions 
of persons, places, and things. Van Til, in his celebrated Opus Analyti- 
cum, has ably noticed various similar transitions in the Scriptures gene- 
rally, and in the Psalms in particular, though in the last-mentioned book 
he has sometimes unnecessarily multiplied the speakers introduced. The 
value of Dr. Macknight’s version and paraphrase of the Epistle to the 
Romans is enhanced by his distinguishing between the objections brought 
by the Jews whom St. Paul introduces as arguing with him, and the replies 
and conclusive reasonings of the apostle. : = 

-® Roberts’s Key to. the Bible, pp. C11.) (12). folio edit. 1665. Sée- also: 
Rambachii Institutiones Hermeneutice Sacre, pp. 108—110. and Chlade- 
nins’s Institutiones Exegeticx, pp. 532. et seq. 
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§3. oF THE scoPE. 


I. The scope defined—Importance of investigating the Scop 
of a book or passage of Scripture. —II. Rules for investi 
gating it. 


I. A consipEraTion of the scopE, or pEsIGN, which the in 
spired author of any of the books of Scripture had in view, 
essentially facilitates the study of the Bible: because, as 
every writer had some design which he proposed to unfold, 
and as it is not to be supposed that he would express himself 
in terms foreign to that design, it therefore is but reasonable 
to admit that he made use of such words and phrases as were 
every way suited to his purpose. ‘To be acquainted, there- 
fore, with the scope of an author is to understand the chief 
part of his book. The scope, it has been well observed, is 
the soul or spirit of a book; and that being once ascertained, 
every argument and every word appears in its right place 
and is perfectly intelligible: but, if the scope be not duly 
considered, every thing becomes obscure, however clear and 
obvious its meaning may really be.3 

The scope of an author is either general or special; by the 
former we understand the design which~he proposed to him- 
self in writing his book; by the latter we mean that design 
which he had in view when writing particular sections, or 
even smaller portions, of his book or treatise. 

The means, by which to ascertain the scope of a particular 
section or passage, being nearly the same with those which 
must be applied to the investigation of the general scope of a 
book, we shall briefly consider them together in the following 
observations. 

Il. The Scope of a book of Scripture, as well as cf any 
particular section or passage, is to be collected from the 
writer’s express mention of it, from its known occasion, from 
some conclusion expressly added at the end of an argument; 
from history, from attention to its general tenor, to the main 
subject and tendency of the several topics, and to the force 
of the leading expressions; and especially from repeated, 
studious, and connected perusals of the book itself. 


1. When the scope of a whole book, or of any particular por- 
tion of tt, ts expressly mentioned by the sacred writer, it showd 
be carefully observed. 


Of all criteria this is the most certain, by which to ascertain the scope 
of a book. Sometimes it is mentioned at its commencement, or towards 
its close, and sometimes it is intimated in other parts of the satne book, 
rather obscurely, perhaps, yet in such a manner that a diligent and atten- 
tive reader may readily ascertain it. Thus the scope and end of the whole 
Bible, collectively, is contained in its manifold utility, which St. Paul 
expressly states in 2 Tim. iii. 16, 17. and also in Rom. xv. 4. In like man- 
ner, the royal author of Ecclesiastes announces pretty clearly, at the 
beginning of his book, the subject he intends to discuss, viz. to show that 
all human affairs are vain, uncertain, frail, and imperfect ; and, such being 
the case, he proceeds to inquire, What profit hath a man of all his labour 
which he taketh under the sun? (Eccl. i. 2,3.) And towards the close of 
the same book (ch. xii. 8.) he repeats the ‘same subject, the truth of which 
he had proved by experience. So, in the commencement of the book of 
Proverbs, Solomon distinctly announces their scope. (ch. i. 1—4. 6.)—‘ The 
Proverbs of Solomon, the Son of David king of Isruel ;—to know wisdom 
and instruction, to perceive the words of understanding: to receive the 
instruction of wisdom, justice, judgment, and equity ; to give subtilty to 
the simple, to the young man knowledge and discretion ; to understand a 
proverb, and the interpretation ; the words of the wise, and their dark 
sayings.” Saint John, also, towards the close of his gospel, announces 
his object in writing it to be, “That ye might believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God ; and that, believing, ye might have life through 
his name.” Therefore, all those discourses of our Jord, which are 
recorded almost exclusively by this evangelist and apostle, are to be read 
and considered with reference to this particular design: and, if this cir- 
cumstance be kept in view, they will derive much additional force and 
beauty. 

Of ihe application of this rule to the illustration of a particular section, 
or the ascertaining of a special scope, the seventh chapter of Saint Paul’s 
first epistle to the Corinthians'will supply an example.—In that chapter, the 
object of which is to show that zt was not good to marry, the apostle is 
replying to the queries which had been proposed to him by the Corinthian 
converts; and it is evident that his reply is continued through the whole 
chapter. But did he mean to insinuate absolutely that matrimony in itself 
was not good? By no means: on the contrary, it is clear from the scope 
of this section, given by Saint Paul in express words, that his design was 
not, in general, to prefer a state of celibacy to that of marriage: much less 





3 “How unfair, how irrational, how arbitrary, is the mode of interpreta- 
tion which many apply to the word of God? They insulate a passage ; they 
fix on a sentence; they detach it from the paragraph to which it belongs, 
and explain it in a sense dictated only by the combination of the syllables 
or the words, in themselves considered. If the word of God be thus dis- 
sected or tortured, what language may it not seem to speak. what sent 
meuts may it not appear to countenance, what fancy inay it nul pe made to 
gratify? But would such a mode of interpretation be tolerated by any 
living author? Would such a method be endured in commenting on any 
of the admired productions of classical antiquity? Yet in this case it woule 
be comparatively harmless, although utterly indefensible: but who can 
calculate the amount of injury which may be sustained by the cause of 
revealed truth, if its pure streams be thus defiled, and if it be contaminatet 
even at the very fountain head?” Rev. H. F. Burder’s Sermon on th. 
Duty and Means of ascertaining the Genuine Sense of the Scriptures, p- at 
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was jt to teach that the living unmarried was either more holy or more 
acceptable to God; or that toss who vow to lead a single oe shall a ok 
obtain eternal salvation, as the church of Rome erroneously teaches “i in 
this place. But we perceive that he answered the question propose 1 to 
nim with reference to the then existing circumstances of the Christian 
church. The apostle thought that a single life was preferable on see (asi 
of the present distress—that is, the sufferings to which they ue en 
"able. The persecutions to which they were exposed, when t = as 
upon them, would be more grievous and afilictive to such as had a wife an 
children who were dear to them, than to those who were single : and, 
therefore, undei such circumstances, the apostle recommends celibacy to 
those who had the gift of living chastely without marriage. 


2. The scope of the sacred writer may be ascertained from 
the known occasion on which his book was written. 


Thus in the tine of the apostles, there were many who disseminated 
errors, and defended Judaism: hence it became necessary that the apos- 
tles should frequently write against these errors, and oppose the defenders 
of Judaism. Such was the occasion of Saint Peter’s second epistle: and 
this circumstance will also afford a key by which to ascertain the scope of 
tnany of the other epistolary writings. OF the same description also were 
many of the parables delivered by Jesus Christ. When any question was 
proposed to him, or he was reproached for holding intercourse with publi- 
cans and sinners, he availed himself of the occasion to reply, or to defend 
himself by a parable. Sometimes, also, when his disciples laboured under 
any mistakes, he kindly corrected their erroneous notions by parables. 

The inscriptions prefixed to many of the Psalms, though some of them 
are evidently spurious, and consequently to be rejected, frequently indicate 
the occasion on which they were composed, and thus refiect considerable 
light upon their scope. Thus the scope of the 18th, 34th, and 3d Psalins is 
illustrated froin their respective inscriptions, which distinctly assert upon 
what occasions they were composed by David. In like manner, many of 
the prophecies, which would otherwise be obscure, become perfectly clear 
when we understand the circumstances on account of which the predic- 
tions were uttered. 


3. The express conclusion, added by the writer ut the end 
ofan argument, demonstrates its general scope. 


Thus, in Rom. iii. 28. after a long discussion, Saint Paul adds this conclu- 
sion :—Therefore we conclude, thal a man is justified by faith without the 
deeds of the law : Hence we perceive with what design the whole passage 
was written, and to which all the rest is to be referred. The conclusions 
interspersed through the epistles may easily be ascertained by means of 
the particles, ‘‘wherefore,” ‘‘seeing that,” “therefore,” ‘then,’ &c. as well 
as by the circumstances directly mentioned or referred to. The principal 
conclusions, however, must be separated from those which are of compara- 
tively less importance, and subordinate to the former. Thus in the epistle 
to Philemon, our attention must. chiefly be directed to verses 8. and 17., 
whence we collect that Saint Paul’s design or scope was to reconcile Onesi- 
mus (who had been a runaway slave) to his master, and to restore him to 
the latter, a better person than he had before been. In the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, the principal conclusions are, ch, ii. 11, 12. and ch. iv. 1.3. The 
subordinate or less principal conclusions are ch. i. 1b. iii. 13. iv. 17. 25. v. 
L. 7. 15.17. and vi. 13, 14.4 


4. A knowledge of the time when a book was written, and 
also of the state of the church at that time, will indicate the 
scope or intention of the duthor in writing such book. 


For instance, we learn from bistory, that during the time of the apostles 
there were numerous errors disseminated ; and therefore they wrote many 
passages in their epistles with the express design of refuting such errors. 
An acquaintance with these historical particulars will enable us to deter- 
mine with accuracy the scope of entire books as well as of detached 
passages. 

Tins, the epistle of Saint James was written about the year of Christ 61, 
at which time the Christians were suffering persecution, and probably (as 
appears from ch. ii. 6. and ch. v. 6.) not long before the apostle’s martyr- 
dom; which Bp. Pearson thinks,? happened a. p. 62, in the eighth year of 
Nero’s reign, when the destruction of the Jewish temple and polity was 
impending. (James v. 1. 8.) At the period referred to, there were in the 
church certain professing Christians, who in consequence of the sanguin- 
ary persecution then carried on against them both by Jews and Gentiles, 
were not only declining in faith and love, and indulging various sinful prac- 
tices—for instance, undue respect of persons (chapter ii. verse 1. et seq.) ; 
contempt of their poor brethren (chapter ii. verse 9. et seg.) ; and unbri- 
dled freedom of speech (chapter iii. verse 3. et seg.); but who also most 
shamefully abused to licentiousness the grace of God, which in the Gospel 
is promised to the penitent; and, disregarding holiness, boasted of a faith 
destitute of its appropriate fruits, viz. of a bare assent to the doctrines of 
the Gospel; and boldly affirmed that this inoperative and dead faith was 
alone sufficient to obtain salvation. (chapter ii. verse 17. et seg.) Hence we 
may easily perceive, that the apostle’s scope was not to treat of the doc- 
trine of justification ; but, the state of the church requiring it, to correct 
those errors in doctrine, and those sinful practices, which had crept into 
the church, and particularly to expose that fundamental error of a dead 

faith unproductive of good works. This observation further shows the 
true way of reconciling the supposed contradiction between the apostles 
Paul and James, concerning the doctrine of salvation by faith.3 


5. Ff; however, none of these subsidiary aids present them- 
selves, it only remains that we REPEATEDLY AND DILIGENTLY 
STUDY THE ENTIRE BOOK, AS WELL AS THE WHOLE SUBJECT, 
AND CAREFULLLY ASCERTAIN THE SCOPE FROM THEM, before 
we attempt an examination of any particular text. : 


Thus we shall be enabled to understand the mind of its author, and to 
ascertain the main subject and tendency of the book or epistle which may 
be under consideration : or, if it have several views and purposes in it, not 
mutually dependent upon each other, nor jn subordination to one chief 
end, we shall be enabled to discover what those different matters were, as 
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also in what part the author cor s:uded one and began another ; and, if ithe 
necessary to divide such book or epistle into parts, to ascertain their exace 
boundaries. , ? 

But in this investigation of the scope, there is not always 
that clearness which leads to a certain interpretation: for 
sometimes there are several interpretations which sufficiently 
agree with the writer’s design. In those places, for instance, 
aie the coming of Christ is mentioned, it is not always 
determined whether it is his last advent to judge the world, 
or his coming to inflict punishment on the unbelieving Jews. 
In such cases, the interpreter must be content with some 
degree of probability. ‘There are, however, two or three 
cautions, in the consideration of the scope, to which it will 
be desirable to attend. 

1. Where, of two explanations, one is evidently contrary to 
the series of the discourse, the other must necessarily be pre- 
Serred. 


In Psal. xlii. 2. the royal psalmist pathetically exclaims— When shall I 
come and appear before God?—This verse has, by some writers, been ex- 
pounded thus; that a man may wish for death, in order that he may the 
sooner enjoy that state of futnre blessedness which is sometimes intended 
by the phrase seeing God. Now this exposition is manifestly contrary te 








the design of the Psalm; in which David, exiled from Jerusalem, and con- 
sequently from the house of God, through Absalom’s unnatural rebellion, 
expresses his fervent desire of returning to Jerusalem, and beholding that 
happy day, when he should again present himself before God in his holy 
tabernacle. In the fourth verse he mentions the sacred pleasure with 
which he had gone (or would repair, for some of the versions render the 
verb in the future tense) with the multitude to the house of God. There 
is, therefore, in this second sense a necessary and evident connection with 
the scope and series of the discourse. 

In 1 Cor. iii. 17. we read, If any man defile (more correctly destroy) the 
temple of God, hint shail God destroy. The phrase temple of God, in this 
passage, is usually interpreted of the human body, and by its defilement is 
understood libidinous unchastity, which God will destroy by inflicting cor- 
responding punishment on the libidinous man. This sense is certainly a 
good one, and is confirmed by a similar expression at the close of the sixth 
chapter. But, in the former part of the third chapter, the apostle had been 
giving the teachers of the Corinthian Christians an important caution to 
teach pure and salutary doctrines, together with that momentous doctrine 
— Other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus 
Christ (v. 11.)—and that they should not add false doctrines to it. After 
largely discussing this topic, he subsequently returns to it, and the passage 
above cited occurs intermediately. From this view of the scope it will be 
evident that by the temple of God isto be understood the Christian church; 
which, if any man defile, corrupt, or destroy, by disseminating false doc- 
trines, God will destroy him also. 


2. Where a parallel passage plainly shows that another pas- 
sage is to be understood in one particular sense, this must be 
adopted, to the exclusion of every other sense, although ié 
should be supported by the grammatical interpretation as well 
as by the scope. 


Thus, in Matt. v. 25. we read—“ Agree with thine adversary quickly, 
whilst thou art in the way with him; lest at any time the adversary 
deliver thee to the judge, and the judge deliver thee to the officer, and thou 
be cast into prison.’ This passage has been interpreted to refer either to 
a future state of existence, or to the present life. In the former sense, the 
adversary is God; the judge, Christ; the officer, death; and the prison, 
hell and eternal punishments. In the latter sense, the meaning of this pas- 
sage simply is, “If thou hast a lawsuit, compromise it with the plaintiff, 
and thus prevent the necessity of prosecuting it before a judge: but if 
thou art headstrong, and wilt not compromise the affair, when it cones to 
be argued before the judge, he will be severe, and will decree that thou 
shalt pay the uttermost farthing.” Now, both these expositions yield good 
senses, agreeing with the scope, and both contain a cogent argument that 
we should be easily appeased: but if we compare the parallel passage in 
Luke xii. 58, 59. we shall find the case thus stated :— When thou goest with 
thine adversary to the magistrate, as thou art in the way, give diligence 
that thou mayest be delivered from him, lest he hale thee to the judge, and 
the judge deliver thee to the officer (r» xzpxxr0ps, whose duty it was to levy 
fines imposed for the violation of the law); and the officer on non-payment 
cast thee into prison. I tell thee thou shalt not depart thence till thou hast 
paid the very last mite.—In this passage there is no reference whatever to 
a future state, nor to any punishments which will hereafter be inflicted on 
the implacable: and thus a single parallel text shows which of the two 
senses best agrees with the scope of the discourse, and consequently 
which of them is preferably to be adopted.¢ 





§ 4. ANALOGY OF LANGUAGES. 


I, Analogy of languages defined.—Its different kinds.—Il. Use 

_ of grammatical analogy.—till. Analogy of kindred lan- 
guages.—IV. Hints for consulting this analogy in the inter- 
pretation of Scripture—V. Foundation of analogy in all 
languages. 


I, Anatocy of languages is an important aid in enabling 
us to judge of the signification of words. 
nalogy means similitude, Yor instance, from the meaning 


4 Bauer, Herm. Sacr pp. 201—204. J. B. Carpzoy. f 
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attached to the forms of words, their position, connection, 
&c. in one, or rather in many cases, we agree to establish a 
similarity of meaning, where the phenomena are the same, 
in another. This analogy is the foundation of all the rules 
of grammar, and of all that is established and intelligible in 
language. The analogy of languages is of different kinds, 
viz. 1. the Analogy of any particular Language (that is, of 
the same language with that which is to be interpreted), the 

rinciples of which are developed by grammarians. ‘This 

ind of analogy has been termed Grammaticd! Analogy. 
2. The Analogy of kindred Languages.| 

Il. Use or Grammarican ANALOGY. 

Grammatical analogy is not only useful in finding the usus 
loquendi, but is also ace to some doubtful cases; for 
instance, when the kind of meaning, generally considered, is 
evident (by comparing other similar words, and methods of 
speaking concerning such things, appropriate to the language), 


we may judge of the especial force or power of the word, by 
the aid of grammatical analogy. 


1. In Col. ii. 23. occurs the word Sercbpiexa2, in our version 
rendered will-worship. As there is no example of this word, its 
meaning mustbe sought from analogy by ascertaining the import 
of words compounded with #erw. Of this description of words 
there are many examples. Thus, Seasrp.£evos is one who takes 
upon him voluntarily to afford hospitality to strangers, in the 
name of a city: srcdcunce is one who offers himself to voluntary 
servitude: eeroupyoc is one who labours of his own free will. 
From this analogy, we may collect that ercbencxax, in Col. ii. 
23., means an affected or superstitious zeal for religion; which 
signification is confirmed by the argument of the apostle’s dis- 
course. 

2. In 1 Pet. v. 5. where many critics have attached an em- 
phatic sense to e)xs.6mcac62, we must compare the other Greek 
phrases which relate to clothing or investing ; and thus we shall 
see that the prepositions -¢, ex.9/, and «, are used in composition 
without any accession of meaning to the verb thereby; for 
instance, inarioy mepibrrrey, appiearruy, OF euCerray, Simply means 
to put on a garment. Consequently, 2xou.6mr2e021 means no more 
than ¢dur2cb«:, with which it is commuted by Clemens Roma- 
nus.2. The meaning, therefore, of the apostle Peter’s expression 

—be clothed with humility—is to exhibit a modest behaviour. 


{1{. Anatocy of Kinprep Lanevacss. 

Another analogy is that of Kinprep Lanevacss, either as 
descended from one common stock, as the Hebrew, Syriac, 
Chaldee, and Arabic; or derived the one from the other, as 
Latin and Greek. 

Besides the critical use to which the Cognate or Kindred 
Languages? may be applied, they afford very considerable 
assistance in interpreting the Sacred Writings. They confirm 
by their own authority a Hebrew form of speech, already 
known to us from some other source: they supply the defi- 
ciencies of the Hebrew language, and make us fully ac- 
quainted with the force and meaning of obscure words and 
phrases, of which we must otherwise remain ignorant, by 
restoring the lost roots of words, as well as the primary and 
secondary meaning of such roots; by illustrating words, the 
meaning of which has hitherto been uncertain, and by un- 
folding the meanings of other words that are of less frequent 
occurrence, or are only once found in the Scriptures. Fur- 
ther, the cognate languages are the most successful, if not the 
only means of leading us to understand the meaning of 
phrases, or idiomatical combinations of words found in the 

ible, and the meaning of which cannot be determined by it, 
but which, being agreeable to the genius of the original lan- 
guages, are preserved in books written in them. Schultens, 
in his Origines Hebrew,‘ has illustrated a great number of 
Ee from the Arabic, from whose work Bauer® and Dr. 
Gerard’ has given many examples which do not admit of 
abridgment. Schleusner has also availed himself of the 
cognate dialects to illustrate many important passages of the 
New Testament. Of the various modern commentators on 
the Bible, no one perhaps has more successfully applied the 
kindred languages to its interpretation than Dr. Adam Clarke. 


1 Stuart’s Elements, p. 50. Ernesti Institutio Interpretis Nov. Test. 
. 65. ’ 
2 pist. i. p. 39. Mori Acroases, tom. i. pp. 171,172 Stuart’s Elements, 


Ol. 

3 See a notice of the Cognate languages in p. 199. of the present 
volume. 

4 Alberti Schultens Crigines Hebrew, sive Hebree Lingue antiquis- 
sima Natura et Indoles, ex Arabia penetralibus revocata. Lugduni Bata- 
vorum, 1761, 4to. ; 

5 Bauer’s Hermeneutica Sacra, BP. 90—144, 

« Gerard’s Institutes of Biblical Criticism, pp. 58—70. 
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IV. Inconsulting the cognate pnguages, however, much 
care and attention are requisite, lest we should be led awa 
by any verbal or literal resemblance that may strike the mind, 
and above all by mere etymologies, which, thouzh in some 
instances they may be advantageously referred to, are often 
uncertain guides. ‘The resemblance or analogy must be a reai 
one. We must, therefore, compare not only similar words 
and phrases, but also similar modes of speech, which, though 
perhaps differing as to the etymology of the words, are yet 
evidently employed to designate the same idea. The fol- 
lowing examples will illustrate this remark :— 


1. In 1 Cor. iii. 15. St. Paul, speaking of certain Christian 
teachers at Corinth, observes, that “if any man’s work shall be 
burnt, he shall suffer loss, but he himself shall be saved ; yet so 
as by fire.’ On this passage, by a forced and erroneous con 
struction, has the church of Rome erected the doctrine of purga- 
tory, a place in which she pretends that the just, who depart out 
of this life, expiate certain offences that do not merit eternal 
damnation. Let us, however, consider the subject-matter of 
the apostle’s discourse in his Epistle to the Corinthians. Re- 
flecting on the divisions which were among them, and on that 
diversity of teachers who formed them into different parties, h< 
compares these to various builders;’ some of whom raised a: 
edifice upon the only foundation, Jesus Christ, composed of gold 
silver, and precious stones ; in other words, who preached the 
pure, vital, and uncorrupted doctrines of the Gospel; while 
others, upon the same foundation, built wood, hay, stubble, that 
is, disseminated false, vain, and corrupt doctrines. Of both these 
structures, he says (v. 13.), Every man’s work shall be made 
manifest ; for ihe day shall declare it, because it shall be re- 
vealed by fire; and the frre shall try (rather prove) every 
man’s work of what sort it is :—cither the day of the heavy 
trial of persecution, or rather the final judgment of God, shall 
try every man’s work. search it as thoroughly as fire does things 
that are put into it. Then, adds the apostle, if any man’s work 
abide which he hath built thereupon, if the doctrines he hath 
taught bear the test, as silver, gold, and precious stones abide in 
the fire, he shall receive a reward. Butif any man’s work 
shall be burnt, if, on that trial, it be found that he has introduced 
false or unsound doctrines, he shall be like a man, whose building, 
being of wood, hay, and stubble, is consumed by the fire; all his 
pains in building are lost, and his works destroyed and gone. 
But (xather yet) if he be upon the whole a good man, who hath 
built upon Christ as the foundation, and on the terms of the 
Gospel committed himself to him, he himself shall be saved ; 
yet so as by fire, Ss dix upc, that is, not without extreme hazard 
and difficulty, as a man is preserved from the flames of his house 
when he escapes naked through them, and thus narrowly. saves 
his life, though with the loss of all his property. This ex- 
pression is proyerbial concerning persons who escape with great 
hazard out of imminent danger; and similar expressions are to be 
found in the Old Testament, as in Amos iv. 11.8 and Zech. ili. 
2., and also in the Epistle of Jude, ver. 23. Now, let this phrase 
be compared with the Latin words ambustus and semiustus. 
Livy, speaking of Lucius Amilius Paulus, says, that he had 
very narrowly escaped being sentenced to punishment, prope 
ambustus evaserat (lib. xxii. c. 35.) ; and again (c. 40.) the 
consul is represented as saying that he had, in his former 
consulate, escaped the flames of the popular rage not without 
being scorched, se populare incendium semiustum evasisse.® 

1 Some writers have imagined that the apostle is speaking of the mate- 
rials, that is, the persons, of which the church of God is composed, rather 
than of the ministers of the Gospel, whom he represents as architects in 
the heavenly building. Ona repeated consideration of the verses in ques- 
tion, the author is satisfied that the latter are intended: and in this view 
of the subject he is supported by Mr. Locke, Dr. Doddridge, and other 
eminent critics. i 

8 Grotius, in his note on this passage, has remarked that a similar mode 
of speaking obtained among the Greeks, S#CerSas ex mupos, or, % QALY YS, 
but he has not cited any examples. Palairet cites the following passage 
from one of the orations of Aristides; who, speaking of Apelles, says that 
the gods saved him out of the midst of the fire, EK MEXOY UYPOX sow 
uyopz SOZEIN. Observationes Philologico-Critice in Nov. Test. p. 386 
Some additional instances are given in Elsner’s Observationes Sacr® in 
Novi Feederis Libros, vol. ii. p.78. See Bishop Porteus’s Brief Confutation 
of the Errors of the Church of Rome, pp. 48, 49. 12mo. London, 1796; and 
Bishop Tomline’s Elements of Christian Theology, vol. ii. pp. 247—351, ; 
Drs. Whitby, Macknight, and A. Clarke, on 1 Cor. iii. 15. 

9 Cicero (Orat. pro Milone, c. 5.) has the following passage :—“‘ Declarant 
hujus ambusti tribuni plebis ille intermortue conciones, quibus quotidie 
meam potentiam invidiose criminabatur” (tom. vi. p- 91. edit. Bipont.) , 
and in his second pleading against Verres, the following sentence, which is 
still more fully in point :—‘‘Sic iste (Verres) multo sceleratior et nequior, 
quam ille Hadrianus, aliquanto etiam felicior fuit. Ile guod ejus avaritiam 
cives Romani ferre non potuerant, Utice domi sue vivus exustus est 
idque ita illi merito accidisse existimatum est, ut letaruntur omnes nequ 
ulla animadversio constitueretur: hic sociorum ambustus incendio, ete! 
ex illa flamma periculoque evolavit,” &c. (Cont. Verr. Action Ih lh. 

c. 27, tom. iii. p. 265.) 
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Here, also, th: gn there is no verda/ resemblance between the 
expression of Saint Paul and those of the Roman historian, yet 
the real analogy is very striking, and shows that the apostle 
employed a well known proverbial expression, referring solely to 
a narrow escape from difficulty, and not, as the Romanists erro- 
neously assert, to the fire of purgatory, a doctrine which is justly 
characterized as “a fond thing, vainly invented, and grounded 
upon no warranty of Scripture, but rather repugnant to the word 
of God.’””! 

2. The sentence in Gen. xlix., nor a lawgiver from between 
his feet, has greatly exercised the ingenuity of commentators. 
It is at present considered as equivalent to a teacher from his 
offspring. But, without altogether rejecting this interpretation, 
we may derive some light on the venerable patriarch Ss meaning 
from the Greek writers, among whom the expression of Moses 
occurs in the very same terms. Thusin the age of Plato we have 
m ray medav asroywonoouer. In other writers the expression is 
modev, or ex rodey yuver Sat, which is equivalent to e medio discedere, 
e medio evadere, e conspectu abire, that is, to disappear.2 The 
general meaning of Moses, therefore, may be, that a native Juw- 
giver, or expounder of the law, teacher, or scribe (intimating the 
ecclesiastical polity of the Jews), should not be wanting to that 
people, until Shzloh, or the Messiah, come. How accurately this 
prediction has been accomplished it is not necessary to show in 
this place. 

3. In Matt. vill. 20. we read that Christ had not where to lay 
his head: which expression has been interpreted as meaning that 
he had literally no home of his own. But considerable light is 
thrown upon it by two passages from the Arabic History of 
Abulpharagius ; in the first of which, having stated that Saladin 
had animated his soldiers to the storming of Tyre, he says, that 
no place now remained to the Franks, WHERE THEY COULD LAY 
THEIR HEAD, except T'yre ; and again, after relating that the 
Arabs had stormed Acca, or Ptolemais, he says that No PLACE 
WAS LEFT TO THE Franks, on the coast of this (the Mediter- 
ranean) Sead, WHERE THEY COULD LAY THEIR HEAD.? From 
these two passages it is evident that the evangelist’s meaning is, 
that Jesus Christ had no secure and fixed place of residence. 


V. Founpation or ANALOGY IN ALL LANGuacEs. 

‘No one can doubt that men are affected in nearly the 
same way, by objects of sense. Hence, those who speak of 
the same objects, perceived and contemplated in the same 
manner, although they may use language that differs in re- 
spect to etymology, yet must be supposed to have meant the 
same thing ; and on this account the one may be explained 
by the other. 

“Men are physically and mentally affected in the same 
manner, by very many objects; and, of course, it may be pre- 
sumed that they entertain and, mean to express the same ideas 
concerning these objects, however various their lunguage 
may be. Besides, modes of expression are often communi- 
cated from one people to another. 

“«Jn general, this principle is of a extent, and of much 
use to the interpreter, in judging of the meaning of tropical 
language, and in avoiding fictitious emphasis. 
we find it resorted to, now and then, by good interpreters, 
with great profit. Butit needs much and accurate knowledge 
of many tongues to use it discreetly ; whence it is not to be 
wondered at, that its use is not very common among inter- 
preters.’”4 

The following general cautions, on the + ubject of compar- 
ing words and languages with each othe. may be of some 
utility : they are abridged from Dr. H.C. A. suuchstadt’s notes 
to Morus’s Acroases Academic. 

1 The meaning in each or any language is not to be 
resolved into the authority of Lexicons, but that of good 
writers. 

2. Words, phrases, tropes, &c. of any ancient language 
are to be judged of by the rules of judging among those who 
spoke that language, and not by those which prevail in 
modern times, and which have originated from different habits 
and tastes. 


Accordingly, 


4 Article xxii. of the Anglican church. The antiscriptural doctrine of 
purgatory is copiously and ably exposed by Dr. Fletcher in his “Lectures 
on the Principles and Institutions of the eo Catholic Religion” (pp. 
236—250.) ; and more concisely, but with great force of argument, in the 
Rev. Geo. Hamilton’s ‘Tracts upon seme leading Errors of the Church 
of Rome” (London, 1825), pp. 73—81. 

3 Mori Acroases in Ernesti Instit. Interp. Nov. Test. vol. i. 

® Abulpharagii Historia, Pp. 406. 591. cited by Ammon, 
frnesti’s Instit. Interp. Nov. Test. pp. 67, 68, 

# Stuart’s Elements, p. 53. 
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3. Guard against drawing conclusions as to the meanin 
of words, in the same or different languages, from fancifu 
etymology, similarity cr metathesis of letters, &c. 

4, When the sense of words can be ascertained in any 
particular language, by the ordinary means, other languages, 
even kindred ones, should not be resorted to, except for the 
purpose of increased illustration or confirmation. 

5. Take good care that real similitude exists whenever 
comparison is made.° 





§ 5. oF THE ANALOGY OF FAITH. 


I. The Analogy of Faith defined, and iilustrated.—Il. Its im 
portance in studying the Sacred Writings.—HI. Rules for 
investigating the Analogy of Faith. 


I. OF all the various aids that can be employed for investi- 
gating and ascertaining the sense of Scripture, the ANALOGY 
oF Farrn is one of the most important. e may define it to 
be the constant and perpetual harmony of Scripture in the fun= 
damental points of faith and practice, deduced from those pas- 
sages, in which they are discussed by the inspired penmen, 
either directly or expressly, and in clear, plain, and intelligi- 
ble language. Or, more briefly, the analogy of faith may 
be defined to be that proportion which the doctrines of the 
Gospel bear to each other, or the close connection between the 
truths of Revealed Religion. 

The Analogy of Faith is an expression borrowed from Saint 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans (xii. 6.), where he exhorts 
those who prophesy in the church (that is, those who exercise 
the office of authoritatively expounding the Scriptures), to pro- 
phesy according to the proportion, or, as the word is in the 
original, the analogy of fuith. To the same effect many 
commentators interpret Saint Peter’s maxim (2 Pet. i. 20.), 
that no prophecy of Scripture is of any private or self-interpre- 
tation; implying that the sense of any prophecy is not to be 
determined by any abstract consideration of the passage 
itself, but by taking it in conjunction with other portions of 
Scripture relatin to the subject, ‘‘ comparing things spiritual 
with spiritual” (1 Cor. ii. 13.) ;—a rule which, though it be 
especially applicable to the prophetic writings, is also of 
general importance in the exposition of the sacred volume. 

Il. It is evident that God does not act without a design in 
the system of religion taught in the Gospel, any more than 
he does in the works of nature. Now ‘nis design must be 
uniform; for as in the system of the universe every part is 
esper rete to the whole, and is made subservient to it, so, 
m the system of the Gospel, all the various truths, doctrines, 
declarations, precepts, and promises, must correspond with 
and tend.to the end designed. For instance, if any one inter- 

ret those texts of Scripture, which maintain our justification 

y faich only, or our salvation by free grace, in such a sense 
as to exclude the necessity of good works, this interpretation 
is to be rejected, because it contradicts the main esign of 
Christianity, which is to save us from our sins (Matt. i. 21.), 
to make us holy as God is holy (1 Pet. i. 15.), and to cleanse 
us from all filthiness both of flesh and spirit. (2 Cor. vii. 1. 
In the application, however, of the analogy of faith to the 
interpretation of the Scriptures, it is indispensably necessa 
that the inquirer previously understand the whole scheme o 
divine revelation ; and that he do not entertain a predilection 
for a part only ; without attention to this, he will be liable to 


error. If we come to the Scriptures with any preconceived 


opinions, and are more desirous to put that sense upon the 
text which coincides with our own sentiments rather than the 
truth, it then becomes the analogy of our faith rather than 
that of the whole system. This, Dr. Campbell remarks, was 
the very source of the blindness of the Jews in our Saviour’s 
time : they searched the Scriptures very assiduously ; but, in. 
the disposition they entertained, they would never believe 
what that sacred volume testifies of Christ. The reason is 
obvious; their great rule of interpretation was the analo 

of faith, or, in other words, the system of' the Pharisean’ 


§ Mori Acroases, tom. i. pp. 160: 184. Ernesti Institutio Int is N 
Test. pp. 65—70., and his Opera Philologica, pp. V7, et sei aiie Pa a 
art’s Elements, p. 53. The subject of the Analogy of Languages is also 
discussed at considerable length by G.G. Zemisch in his Disputatio Philo- 
logica best raph Bash ater eee Subsidio (Lipsiz, 1758, dto.), 
reprinted in Pott’s and Ruperti’s Sylloge i i ae 
c <n iss : P y Hoge Commentationum Theologicaruna, 

* Bishop Vanmildert’s Bampton Lect: p. 181.  Pfeiff erm, 

c. xii, (Op. t ii. p. 659.) Carpzoy. Prim, Lin. Herm. Shaws a ae. 
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Scribes, the doctrine then in vogue, and in the profound vene- 
ration of which they had been educated. This is that veil 
by which the understandings of the Jews were darkened, 
even in readingthe law, and of which Saint Paul observed 
that it remained unremoved in his day; and we cannot but 
remark that it remains unremoved in our own time.! There 
is, perhaps, scarcely a sect or denomination of Christians, 
whether of the Greek, Romish, or Protestant churches, but 
has some particular system or digest of tenets, by them 
termed the analogy of faith, which they individually ‘hold in 
the greatest reverence; and all whose doctrines terminate in 
some assumed position, so that its partizans may not contra- 
dict themselves. When persons of this description, it has 
been well remarked, meet with passages in Scripture which 
they cannot readily explain, consistently with their hypothe- 
sis, they strive to solve the difficulty by the analogy of faith 
which they have themselves invented. But alowine all 
their assumptions to be founded in truth, it is by no means 
consonant with the principles of sound divinity, to interpret 
Scripture by the hypothesis of a church; because the sacred 


psd are the only proper media of ascertaining theological 
truth.? 


III Such, then, being the importance of attending to the 
analogy of faith, it remains to state a few observations which 
may enable the student to apply it to the clearing up of ob- 
scure or difficult passages of Scripture. 


1. Wherever any doctrine is manifest, either from the whole 
tenor of divine revelation or from its scope, it must not be 
weakened or set aside by a few obscure passages. 


As the observance of this canon is necessary to every student of the in- 
spired volume, so it ought especially to be regarded by those who are apt 
to interpret passages, which are not of themselves plain, by those opinions, 
of the belief of which they are already possessed ; but for which they have 
little ground besides the mere sound of some texts, that appear, when first 
heard, to be favourable to their preconceived notions. Whereas, if such 
texts were compared with the scope of the sacred writers, they would be 
found to bear quite a different meaning. For instance, no truth is asserted 
more frequently in the Bible, and consequently is more certain in religion, 
than that God is good, not only to some individuals, but also toward all men. 
Thus, David says (Psal. exlv. 9.), The Lord is good to aun, and his tender 
mercies are over ALL his works ; and Ezekiel (xviii. 23.), Have I any plea- 
sure at all in the wicked that he should die; saith the Lord: and not that 
he should turn from his ways and live? Frequently also does the Almighty 
declare, both in the books of the law as well as in the prophets, and also 
in the New Testament, how earnestly he desires the sinner’s return to 
him. See, among other passages, Deut. v. 29. Ezek. xviii. 32. and xxxiii. 
ll. Matt. xxiii. 37. John iii. 16. 1 Tim. ii. 4. Titus ii. 11. and 2 Pet. iii. 9. 
If. therefore, any passage occur which at first sight appear to contradict 
the goodness of God, as, for instance, that He has created some persons 
that he might damn them (as some have insinuated); in such case the 
very clear and certain doctrine relative to the goodness of God is not to be 
impugned, much less set aside, by these obscure places, which, on the 
contrary, ought to be illustrated by such passages as are more clear. Thus, 
in Prov. xvi. 4. according to most modern versions, we read, that The Lord 
hath made all things for himself, yea even the wicked for the day of evil. 
This passage has, by several eminent writers, been supposed to refer to 
the predestination of the elect and the reprobation of the wicked, but 
without any foundation. Junius, Cocceius, Michaelis, Glassius, Pfeiffer, 
Turretin, Ostervald, Dr. Whitby, Dr. S. Clarke, and other critics, have 
shown that this verse may be more correctly rendered, The Lord hath 
made all things to answer to themselves, or aptly to refer to one another, 
yea even the wicked, for the evil day, that is, to be the executioner of evil 
to others; on which account they are in Scripture termed the rod of 
Jehovah (Isa. x. 5.) and his sword. (Psal. xvii. 13.) But there is no neces: 
sity for rejecting the received version, the plain and obvious sense of 
which is that there is nothing in the world which does not contribute to 
the glory of God, and promote the accomplishment of his adorable designs. 
The pious and the wicked alike conduce to this end; the wicked, whom 
God has destined to punishment on account of their impiety, serve to dis- 
play his justice (see Job xxi. 30.), and consequently to manifest his glory. 
“God,” says Dr. Gill (who was a strenuous advocate for the doctrines of 
election and reprobation), ‘‘ made man neither to damn him nor to save 
him, but for his own glory, and that is secured whether in his salvation or 
damnation ; nor did nor does God make men wicked. He made man up- 
right, and man has made himself wicked; and being so, God may justly 
appoint him to damnation. for hiS wickedness, in doing which he glorifies 
his justice.’’s x 

2. No doctrine can belong to the analogy of faith, which is 
founded on a sINcLE text. : 

Every essential principle of religion is delivered in more than 
one place. Besides, single sentences are not to be detached from 
the places where they stand, but must, be taken in connection 
with the whole discourse. 

From ayeegrd of this rule, the temporary direction of the apostle 
James (v. 14, 15.) has been perverted by the church of Rome, and rendered 
a permanent institution, from a mean of recovery, to a charm, when re- 
covery is desperate, for the salvation of the soul. The mistake of the 


church of Rome, in founding what she calls the sacrament of extreme 
unction upon this place, is very obvious ; for the anointing here mentioned 
pis OE TS eR TOS ASL OE Dena 


1 Dr. Campbell’s translation of the Four Gospels, vol. i. disseit. iv. § 14. 
p. 116. 3d edit. , a 
2 Franck’s Guide to the Scriptures, p.79. Franckii Prelect. Herm. 


P. P in lo,, See also. J. Hi Pieldex'd. Inst: Haren, Secas. pr, 19996., 
and Twopenny’s “Dissertations on some Parts of the Old and New'Testa- 
ments,” pp: 74—76, 
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was applied to those whose recovery was expected, as appears from verse 
16., where it is said that the Lord in answer to the prayer of faith shal] 
raise up and restore the sick: whereas in the Romish church, extreme 
unction is used where there is little or no hope of recovery, and is called 
the sacrament of the dying. The same remark is applicable to the popish 
system of auricular confession to a priest; which is attempted to be sup. 
ported by James v. 16. and | John i. 9. neither of which passages has any 
reference whatever to the ministerial office. In the former, confession of 
our faults is represented as the duty of the faithful to each other; and in 
the latter, as the duty of the penitent to God alone. 


3. The wHoLe system of revelation must be explained, sa 
as to be consistent with itself—When two passages APPEAR 10 
be contradictory, if the sense of the one can be clearly ascer 


tained, in such case that must regulate our interpretation of 
the other. 


Thus, in one passage, the apostle John says; If we say that we have no 
sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us. Lf we confess our 
sins, hets faithful and just to forgive us our sins: if we say we have 
not sinned, we make him a liar, and his word is notin us. (1 John i. 8—10.) 
In another passage, the same apostle affirms: Whosoever abideth in him, 
sinneth not. Whosoever is born of God, doth not commit sin: for his seed 
remaineth in him: and he cannot sin because he is born of God. (1 John 
iii. 6. 9.) This is an apparent. contradiction; but the texts must be ex- 
plained, so as to agree with one another. Now, from Scripture and expe- 
rience, we are certain that the first passage must be literally understood. 
At the dedication of the temple, Solomon said; Jf they sin against thee, 
and thou be angry (for there is no man that sinneth not), | Kings viii. 46. 
And in Eccl. vii. 20. For there is not a just man upon the earth, that doeth 
good and sinneth not. The explanation of the second passage, therefore, 
must be regulated by the established signification of the first; that both 
may agree. When it is affirmed that even good men cannot say they have 
no sin, the apostle speaks of occasional acts, from whick none are free. 
When Saint John says, that he who is born of God doth not commit sin, 
he evidently means, habitually, as the slave of sin; and this is incompati- 
ble with a state of grace. Both passages, therefore, agree, as the one 
refers to particular deeds, and the other to general practice ; and in this 
manner must every seeming contradiction be removed. The passage, of 
which the literal sense can be established, must always regulate the in- 
terpretation of a different expression, so as to make it agree with fixed 
principles. 


4, An obscure, doubtful, ambiguous, or figurative text must 
never be interpreted in such a sense as to make it contradict 
a plain one. 

In explaining the Scriptures, consistency of sense and princi- 
ples ought to be supported in all their several parts; and if any 
one part be so interpreted as to clash with another, such inter- 
pretation cannot be justified. Nor can it be otherwise corrected 
than by considering every doubtful or difficult text, first by itself, 
then with its context, and then by comparing it with other pas- 
sages of Scripture; and thus bringing what may seem obscure 
into a consistency with what is plain and evident. 


(1.) The doctrine of transubstantiation, inculcated by the church of 
Rome, is founded on a strictly literal interpretation of figurative expres- 
sions, this.is my body, &c. (Matt. xxvi. 26, &c.) and (which has no relation 
to the supper) eat my flesh, drink my blood. (John vi. 51—68.) But inde- 
pendently of this, we may farther conclude that the sense put upon the 
words, “this is my body,” by the church of Rome, cannot be the true one, 
being contrary to the express declaration of the New Testament history, 
from which it is evident that our Lord is ascended into heaven, where he is 
to continue “till the time of the restitution of ail things” (Acts iii. 21.) ; that 
is, till his second coming to judgment. How then can his body be in ten 
thousand several places on the earth at one and the same time? We may 
further add that, if the doctrine of transubstantiation be true, it will follow 
that our Saviour, when he instituted the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
did actually eat his own flesh and drink his own blood ; a conclusion this, 
so obviously contradictory both to reason and to Scripture, that it is 
astonishing how any sensible and religious man can credit such a tenet. 

(2.) Upon a similar literal interpretation of Matt. xvi. 18. T’how art Peter, 
and upon this rock will I build my church, the church of Rome has erect- 
ed the claim of supremacy for Peter and his successors. Hence, building 
on Peter is explained away by some commentators as being contrary to 
the faith that Christ is the only foundation. (1 Cor. iii. 11.) The most emi- 
nent of the ancient fathers, as well as some of the early bishops or popes 
of Rome, particularly Gregory the Great, and likewise several of the most 
judicious modern commentators, respectively take this rock to be the 
profession of faith, which Peter had just made, that Christ was the Son 
of God. The connection, however, shows that Peter is here plainly meant. 
Thou art Peter, says Christ; and wpon this rock, that is, Peter, pointing to 
him; for thus it connects with the reason which follows for the name, in 
the same manner as the reason is given for that of Abraham in Gen. xvii. 5. 
and of Israel in Gen. xxxii. 28. The apostles are also called, in other parts 
of the New Testament, the foundation on which the church is built, as in 
Eph. ii. 20. and Rev. xxi. 14. as being the persons employed in erecting the 
church, by preaching. It is here promised that Peter should commence 
the building of it by his preaching, which was fulfilled by his first converting 
the Jews (Acts ii. 14—42.) and also the Gentiles. (Acts x. xv. 7.) This pas- 
sage, therefore, gives no countenance to the papal supremacy, but the 
contrary, for this prerogative was personal and incommunicable.5 


5. Such passages as are expressed with brevity are to be 
expounded by those where the same doctrines or duties are 
expressed MORE LARGELY and fully. 


an 
4 See Bishop Burnet on the 25th Article; Whitby, Benson, Macknight, 
and other commentators on this text ; and Dr. Fletcher’s Lectures on the 
Principles and Institutions of the Roman Catholic Religion, pp. 198. et seg. 
The Christian Guardian for 1823 (p. 305.) contains a good illustration of 
James v. !4, 15. 
& Barrow’s Works, vol. i. p. 581. 
vol. i. pp. 273-275. Gerard’s Institutes, p. 163. 
ment of Bishop Burgess’s Letter to his Clergy, 
Peter, the Rock of the Christian Church, and 
Cornmentary on Matt. xvi, 18: 


Grotius in loc. Elsley’s Annotations, 
See also the commence- 
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<1.) The doctrine of justification, for instance, i 
but that momentous doctrine is professedly dise 
Galatians, and especially ia that to the Romans; 
tenor of these, particularly Rom. iii., all the other p 
vat treat of justification should be explained. 

2.) Even slight variations will oftentimes serve for the purpose of re- 
ciprocal illustration. Thus the beatitudes related in the sixth chapter of 
Saint Luke’s Gospel, though delivered at another time and ina different 
place, are the same with those delivered by our Lord in his sermon on the 
mount, and recorded in the fifth chapter of Saint Matthew’s Gospel. Being, 
however, epitomized by the former Evangelist, they may be explained by 


the latter. : A 
(.) Further, the quotation from Isaiah vi. 9, 10. Hear ye indeed, but 


understand not, &¢. is contracted in Mark iv. 12, Luke viii. 10. and John 
xii. 40., but itis given at large in Matt. xiii. 14, 15. ; and accordingly from 
this last cited Gospel, the sense of the prophet is most evident. Again, 
nothing is more certain than that God hath no pleasure in wickedness, or 
sin (Psal. v. 4.), and, consequently, cannot be the cause of sin. When, 
therefore, any passages occur which appear to intimate the contrary, they 
inust be so understood as not to impugn this important truth. The harden- 
ing ot Pharaoh’s heart, therefore, is not to be taken as the act of God, but 
that he permitted him to go on, following his own cruel schemes, regard- 
less of the divine judgments.* 

6. “ Where several doctrines of equalimportance are pro- 
posed, and revealed with great clearness, we must be careful 
to give to each its full and equal weight.” 


“Thus, that we are saved by the free grace of Goe, and through faith in 
Christ, is a doctrine too plainly affirmed by the sacred writers to be set 
aside by any contravening position: for it is said, By grace ye are saved 
through faith, and that not of yourselves ; itis the gift of God. (Eph. ii.8.) 
But so, on the other hand, are the doctrines of repentance unto life, and 
of obedience unto salvation; for again it is said, Repent and be converted, 
that your sins may be blotted out (Acts iii. 19.), and, If thou wilt enter into 
life, keep the commandments. (Matt. xix.17.) To set either of these truths 
at variance with the others, would be to frustrate the declared purpose of 
the Gospel, and to make it of none effect. Points thus clearly established, 
and from their very nature indispensable, must be made to correspond 
with each other; and the exposition, which best preserves them unimpair- 
ed and undiminished, will in any case be a safe interpretation, and most 
probably the true one. The analogy of faith will thus be kept entire, and 
will approve itself, in every respect, as becoming its divine author, and 
worthy of all acceptation.’”’> 


Some farther remarks might be offered in addition to the 
above rules; but as they fall more properly under con- 
sideration in the subsequent part of this work, the preceding 
observations on the interpretations of Scripture by the analogy 
of faith will, perhaps, be found abundantly sufficient. a 
only remains to state, that valuable as this aid is for ascer- 
taining the sense of Scripture, it must be used in concurrence 
with those which have been illustrated in the foregoing sec- 
tions, and to subjoin a few cautions respecting the application 
of the analogy of faith, attention to which will enable us 
successfully to ‘+ compare things spiritual with spiritual.” 

1. “Care,” then, “must be taken, not to confound seeming 
with real analogies; not to rely upon merely verbal resemblances 
when the sense may require a different application ; not to in- 
terpret what is parallel only in one respect, as if it were so in all; 
not to give to any parallel passages so absolute a sway in our 
decisions as to overrule the clear and evident meaning of the 
text under consideration ; and, above all, not to suffer an eager- 
ness in multiplying proofs of this kind to betray us into a neglect 
of the immediate context of the passage in question, upon which 
its signification must principally depend.”’ The occasion, co- 
herence, and connection of the writing, the argument carrying 
on, as well as the scope and intent of the paragraph, and the 
correspondence of the type with its antitype, are all to be care- 
fully remarked. ° 

2. Further, “In forming the analogy of faith, all the plain 

texts relating to one subject or article ought to be taken together, 
impartially compared, the expressions of one of them restricted 
by those of another, and explained in mutual consistency ; and 
that article deduced from them all in conjunction: not, as has 
been most commonly the practice, one set of texts selected, which 
have the same aspect, explained in their greatest possible rigour; 
and all others, which look another way, neglected or explained 
away, and tortured into a compatibility with the opinion in that 
manner partially deduced.” — 
‘ 3. Lastly, “the analogy of faith, as applicable to the examina- 
tion of particular passages, ought to be very short, simple, and 
purely scriptural ; but most sects conceive it, as taking in all the 
complex peculiarities, and scholastic refinements, of their own 
favourite systems.”! 


s briefly stated in Phil. iii. ; 
ussed in the Epistle to the 
and according to the 
assages of Scripture 


1 Franck’s Guide, p. 41. Pfeiffer, Herm. Sac. c. xii. p. 659. and Critic 
x +E 3 ’ : . c. xii. p. 659, a 
Pritt ie Oe. aS 720.) Gerard's lastiniod p. 161. J.E. 

feiffe sgl al examples, ill i i 
in his Inst. oh al Pp. 142—144, Pics, Hlustiating he prec eae ee) 

2 Bishop Vanmildert’s Bampton Lectures, p. 204. 3 [bi 

4 Gerai d’s Institutes, p. 161. The analogy of faith is coplansy teehee 
in addition to the authorities already cited, by Franck, in his Prelect. Herm. 
positio v. pp. 166—192.; by Rambach, in his Instit. Herm. Sacre lib. ii. c. i. 
op. 87—106. ; by Jahn in his Enchiridion Herm. Generalis, § 32. Pr  96—100. - 
b J. F. Pfeiffer, in his Instit. Herm. Sacre, pp. 706—740. ; and y Chlade. 
nius, in his Institutiones Exegetice, pp. 406-130. 
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as it has been remarked with equal truth and ele 
gance,° “by due attention to these principles, accom anied 
with the great moral requisites already shown to be ine 
dispensable, and with humble supplication to the throne of 

race for a blessing on his labours, the diligent inquirer after 
Berit truth may confidently hope for success. The 
design of every portion of Holy Writ, its harmony with the 
rest, and the divine perfection of the whole, will more and 
more fully be displayed. And thus will he be Jed, with 
increasing veneration and gratitude, to adore HIM, to whom 
every sacred book bears witness, and ever divine dispensa- 
tion led the way; even Him who is Alpha and Omega, the 
Jirst and the last, Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, ana 


for ever.”6 


Thus, 


§ 6. ON THE ASSISTANCE TO BE DERIVED FROM JEWISH WRITINGS 
IN THE INTERPRETATION OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


I. The apocryphal books of the Old Testament.—Il. The 
Talmud.—1\. The Misna.—2. The Gemara.—Jerusalem ana 
Babylonish Talmuds.—Il. The writings of Philo Judeus 
and Josephus.—Account of them. 


Besiors the various aids mentioned in the preceding 
sections, much He eee assistance is to be obtained in the 
interpretation of the Holy Scriptures, from consulting the 
apocryphal writings, and also the works of other Jewish 
authors, especially those of Josephus and Philo; which serve 
not only to explain the grammatical force and meaning of 
words, but also to confirm the facts, and to elucidate the 
customs, manners, and opinions of the Jews, which are 
either mentioned or incidentally referred to in the Old and 
New Testaments. 

Of the writings of the Jews, the Targums or-Chaidee 
Paraphrases, which have been noticed in a former page,’ are, 
perhaps, the most important; and next to them are the apo- 
eryphal books of the Old Testament, and the Talmud. 

I. The ApocrypuHat Booxs are the productions of the 
Alexandrian Jews and their descendants, who thought and 
wrote in the Jewish manner: hence there are many things in 
those books not found in the Old, though alluded to in the 
New Testament. (Compare Heb. xi. with Ecclus. xiv. xv.) 
The apocryphal books are all curious, and some of them 
extremely valuable. It is to regretted that the just rejection 
of these books from +he scriptural canon by the reformed 
churches has occasioned the opposite extreme of an entire 
disregard to them in the minds of many serious and studious 
Christians. Asa collection of very ancient Jewish works, an- 
terior to Christianity, as documents of history, and as lessons 
of prudence and often of piety, the Greek apocryphal writings 
are highly deserving of notice; but, as elucidating the 
phi eo oey of the New Testament, and as exhibiting the 

ewish manner of narration, teaching, and arguing, they 
claim the frequent perusal of scholars, and especially of 
theological students. Kuinéel has applied these books to 
the illustration of the New Testament, with great success; 
and Dr. Bretschneider has also drawn many elucidations from 
the apocryphal books in his Lexicon to the New Testament. 
‘The apocryphal books of the New Testament exhibit a style 
in many respects partaking of the Hebraic-Greek idiom of 
the genuine books of the New Testament. 

Il. The Taumup (a term which literally signifies doctrine) 
is a body of Jewish Laws, containing a digest of doctrines 
and precepts relative to religion and morality. The Talmud 
consists of two general parts, viz. The Jisna or text, and 
the Gemara or commentary. 

1. The Misna (or repetition, as it literally signifies) is a 
collection of various traditions of the Jews, and of expositions 
of Scripture texts; which, they pretend, were delivered to 
Moses during his abode on the Mount, and transmitted frow 
him, through Aaron, Eleazar, and Joshua, to the prophets. 
and by them to the men of the Great Sanhedrin, from whom 
they passed in succession to Simeon (who took our Saviour 
in his arms), Gamaliel, and ultimately to Rabbi Jehuda, sur- 
named Hakkadosh or the Holy. By him this digest of oral 
law and traditions was araleret, towards the close of the 
second century, after the labour of forty years. From this 
time it has been carefully handed down among the Jews, 


5 By Bishop Vanmildert, Bamp. Lect. p, 216. 
6 Rev.i. 11. Heb. xiii. 8. 
* See an account of the Targums in pp. 262, 263. of the present volume. 
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from generation to generation; and in many cases has been 
esteemed beyond the written law itself. The Misna consists 
of six books, each of which is entitled order, and is further 
divided into many treatises, amounting in all to sixty-three: 
these again are divided into chapters, and the chapters are 
further subdivided into sections or aphorisms. 

A tA The Gemaras or Commentaries on the Misna are two- 
old :— 

(1.) The Gemara of Jerusalem, which in the opinion of 
Prideaux, Buxtorf, Carpzov, and other eminent critics, was 
cornpiled in the third century of the Christian era; though, 
from its conning several barbarous words of Gothic or Van- 
dalic extraction, Father Morin refers it to the fifth century. 
This commentary is but little esteemed by the Jews. 

(2.) The Gemara of Babylon was compiled in the sixth 
century, and is filled with the most absurd fables. It is held 
in the highest estimation by the Jews, by whom it is usually 
read and constantly consulted, asa sure guide inall questions 
of difficulty. 

The Jews designate these commentaries by the term Ge- 
mara, or perfection, because they consider them as an expla- 
nation of the whole law, to which no further additions can 
be made, and after which nothing more can be desired. 
When the Misna or text, and the commentary compiled at 
Jerusalem, accompany each other, the whole is called the 
Jerusalem Talmud; and when the commentary which was 
made at Babylon is subjoined, it is denominated the Baby- 
lonish Talmud. The Talmud was collated, for Dr. Kenni- 
cott’s edition of the Hebrew Bible; and as the passages of 
Scripture therein contained were taken from manuscripts in 
existence from the second to the sixth century, they are so 
far authorities as they show what were the readings of their 
day. These various readings, however, are neither very nu- 
merous nor of very great moment. Bauer states that From: 
man did not discover more than fourteen in the Misna; and 
although Dr. Gill, who collated the Talmud for Dr. Kenni- 


cott, collected about a thousand instances, yet all these were | 


not, in strictness, various lections. The T'almud, therefore, 
is chiefly useful for illustrating manners and customs noticed 
in the Scriptures.! Sometimes the passages cited from the 
Old Testament are exactly quoted; and sometimes many 
things are left out, or added arbitrarily, in the same manner 
as some of the fathers have quoted from the New Testa- 
ment.? 

The Rabbinical Writings of the Jews are to be found chiefly 
in their Commentaries on the Old Testament. 

Asall these Jewish writings are both voluminous and scarce, 
many learned men have diligently collected from them the 
most material passages that tend to illustrate the Scriptures, 
An account of their labours, as well as of the editions of the 
Misna, Talmud, and Jewish Commentators, will be found in 
the BistiocrapHicaL Appenpix to the second volume. 

The Misna, ee compiled towards the close of the second 
century, may, for the most part, be regarded as a digest of 
the traditions received and practised by the Pharisees in the 
time of our Lord. Accordingly, different commentators have 
made considerable use of it in illustrating the narratives and 
allusions of the New Testament, as well as in explaining 
various passages of the Old Testament; particularly Ains- 
worth on the Pentateuch, Drs. Gill and Clarke in their entire 
comments on the Scriptures, Wetstein in his critical edition 
of the New Testament, and Koppe in his edition of the Greek 
Testament, who in his notes has abridged the works of all 
former writers on this topic. 

In availing ourselves of the assistance to be derived from 
the Jewish writings, we must take care not to compare the 
expressions occurring in the New Testament too strictly with 
the Talmudical and Cabbalistical modes of speaking; as such 
comparisons, when carried too far, tend to obscure rather than 
to illustrate the sacred writings. Even our illustrious Light- 
foot is said not to be free from error in this respect; and Dr. 


1 Bauer, Crit. Sacr. pp. 340—343. Jahn, Introd. ad Vet. Foed.p. 174. Ken- 
nicott, Dissertatio Generalis, §§32—35. Leusden, Philologus Hebreo-mix- 
tus, pp. 90. e¢ seg. In pp. 95—98. he has enumerated the principal contents 
of the Misna; but the best account of the Misna and its contents is given 
by Dr. Wotton, Discourses, vol. i. Disc. i. and ii. pp. 10—120, See also 
Waehmer’s Antiquitates Ebreorum, vol. i. pp. 256—340. Pfeiffer, op. tom. 
ji. pp. 852-855. De Rossi, Varie Lectiones, tom. i. Proleg. canons 78—81. ; 
and Allen’s Modern Judaism, pp. 21—64. Buddeus, in his Tatroductio 
ad Historiam Philosophiz Ebreorum, pp. 116. et seg., has entered most 
fully into the merits of the Jewish Talmudical and Rabbinical wri- 
tings 
Pi in the alleged castigations and alterations of the Talmud by the Jews, 
che 1eader will find some curious i formation in Mr. Allen’s Modern Juda- 


isu, pp. 61—64. 
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Gill has frequently encumbered his commentary with Rabbi- 
nical quotations. The best and safest rule, perhaps, by which 
to regulate our references to the Jewish writers themselves, 
as well as those who have made collections from their works, 
is the following precept delived by Ernesti:— We are to seek 
for help, says he, only im those cases where it is absolutely neces 
sary; that is to say, where our knowledge of the Greek and 
Hebrew tongues affords no means of ascertaining an easy sense, 
and one that corresponds with the context. ‘The same distin- 
guished scholar has further laid it down as a rule of universal 
application, that our principal information is to be sought 
from the Jewish writings, in every thing that relates to their 
sacred rites, forms of teaching and speaking ; especially in the 
Epistle to the Romans, which evidently shows its author to 
have been educated under Gamaliel.’ 

Some very important hints, on the utility of Jewish and 
Rabbinical literature in the interpretation of the New Tes- 
tament, occur in the Rev. Dr. (now Bishop) Blomfield’s 
discourse, entitled .2 Reference to the Jewish Tradition neces 
sary to an Interpretation of the New Testament, London, 
1817, 8vo. 

Ill. More valuable in every respect than the Talmudica. 
and Rabbinical Writings, are the works of the two learned 
Jews, Philo and Josephus, which reflect so much light on the 
manners, customs, and opinions of their countrymen, as to 
demand a distinct notice. 

1. Puzo, surnamed Judeus, in order to distinguish him 
from several other persons of the same name,‘ was a Jew of 
Alexandria, descended from a noble and sacerdotal family, 
and pre-eminent among his contemporaries for his talents, 
eloquence, and wisdom. He was certainly born before the 
time of Jesus Christ, though the precise date has not been 
determined: some writers placing his birth twenty, and 
others thirty years before that event. The latter opinion 
oppest to be the best supported; consequently Philo was 
about sixty years old at the time of the death of our Re- 
deemer, and he lived for some years afterwards. He was of 
the sect of the Pharisees, and was deeply versed in the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament, which he read in the Sep- 
tuagint version, being a Hellenistic Jew, unacquainted (it 1s 
support with the Hebrew, and writing in the Greek lan- 

uage. Some eminent critics have imagined that he was a 

Jhristian, but this opinion is destitute of foundation; for we 
have no reason to think that Philo ever visited Judea, or that 
he was acquainted with the important events which were 
there taking place. Indeed, as the Gospel was not extensively 
and openly promulgated out of Judea, until ten years after 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ, and as there is not the most 
distant allusion to him—much less mention of him—made in 
the New Testament, it cannot be supposed that this distin« 
guished person was a convert to Christianity. The striking 
Coincidences of sentiment, and more frequently of phraseo 
logy, which occur in the writings of Philo, with the languaga 
of ee int Paul and Saint John in the New Testament, ara 
satisfactorily accounted for, by his being deeply versed in 
the Septuagint (or Alexandrian Greek) version of the Old 
Testament, with which those apostles were also intimately 
acquainted. The writings of Philo exhibit many quotations 
from the Old Testament, which serve to show how the text 
then stood in the original Hebrew, or at least, in the Sep- 
tuagint Version: and although they contain many fanciful 
and mystical comments on the Old Testament, yet they 
abound with just sentiments eloquently expressed, and were 
highly esteemed by the pane Christian church; and his 
sentiments concerning the Locos or Worp, bear so close a 
resemblance to those of the apostle John, as to have given 
rise to the opinion of some eminent men that he was a Chris- 
tian.S In the writings of Philo, we meet with accounts of 


3 Ernesti, Instit. Iterp. Novi Testamenti, p. 274. In the 5th vol. of Vel- 
thusen’s, KuinGel’s, and Ruperti’s Commentationes Theologice (pp. 117~ 
197.), there is a useful dissertation by M. Weise, De more Domini acceptos 
a magistris Judaicis loquendi ac diserendi modos sapienter emendandi. 

4 Fabricius and his editor, Professor Harles, have given notices of forty- 
seven persons of the name of Philo. Bibliotheca Greca, vol. iv. pp. 7 

5 The late Mr. Bryant has collected the passages of Philo concerning the 
Logos in his work entitled “The Sentiments of Philo Judeus concerning 
the Aoyos or Word of God; together with large Extracts from his Writings, 
compared with the Scriptures on many other particular and essential doc- 
trines of the Christian Religion.” (Svo. London, 1776.) As this volume is 
now rarely to be met with, the reader will find the most material passages 
of Philo’s writings selected and faithfully translated in the Rev. Dr. J. P. 
Smith’s Scripture Testimony to the Messiah, vol. i. pp- 420—445. Dr. A. 
Clarke has given thirty-five instances of the particular terms and doctrines 
found in Philo’s work, with parallel passages from the New Testament, in 
his commentary, at the end of the first chapter of Saint John’s Gospel. 
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many customs of the Jews; of their opinions, especially 
such as were derived from the oriental philosophy ; and of 
facts particularly relating to their state under the Roman em- 
nerors, which are calculated to throw great light on many 
passages of the sacred writings.! : 

9. Favius Josepnus was of sacerdotal extraction and of 
royal descent, and was born a. D. 37: he was alive in A. D. 
96, but it is not known when he died. He received a liberal 
education among the Pharisees, after which he went to Rome, 
where he cultivated his talents to great advantage.? On his 
return to Judea, he commanded the garrison appointed to 
defend Jotapata against the forces of Vespasian, which he 
bravely maintained during forty-seven days. Josephus, being 
subsequently taken prisoner by Vespasian, was received into 
his favour; and was also greatly esteemed by Titus, whom 
he accompanied to the siege of Jerusalem, on the capture of 
which he obtained the sacred books and many favours for his 
countrymen. When Vespasian ascended the imperial throne, 
he gave Josephus a palace, together with the freedom of the 
city of Rome, and a grant of lands in Judea. Titus con- 
ferred additional favours upon him, and Josephus out of gra- 
titude assumed the name of Flavius. The writings of Jo- 
sephus consist of, 1. Seven books, relating the War of the 
Jews against the Romans, which terminated in their total 
defeat, and the destruction of Jerusalem. This history was 
undertaken at the command of Vespasian, and was written 
first in Hebrew and afterwards in Greek: and so highly was 
the emperor pleased with it, that he authenticated it by put- 
ting his signature to it, and ordering it to be preserved in one 
of the public libraries; 2. Of the Jewish Antiquities, in twenty 
books, comprising the period from the origin of the world to 
the twelfth year of the reign of Nero (a. p. 66), when the 
Jews began to rebel against the Romans; 3. An account of 
his own Life; and, 4. Two books vindicating the Antiquity 
of the Jewish nation against Apion and others. 

The writings of Josephus contain accounts of many Jewish 

‘customs and opinions, and of the different sects that obtained 
among his countrymen; which very materially contribute to 
the illustration of the Scriptures. Particularly, they contain 
many facts relative to the civil and religious state of the Jews 
about the time of Christ: which being supposed, alluded to, 
or mentioned in various passages of the New Testament, 
enable us fully to enter into the meaning of those passages.3 
His accurate and minute detail of many of the events of his 
own time, and above all, of the Jewish war, and the siege’ 
and destruction of Jerusalem, affords us the means of per- 
ceiving the accomplishment of many of our Saviour’s pre- 
dictions, especially of his circumstantial prophecy respecting 
the utter subversion of the Jewish polity, nation, and re- 
ligion. The testimony of Josephus is the more valuable, as 
it is an undesigned testimony, which cannot be suspected of 
fraud or partiality. The modern Jews have discovered this, 
and therefore a writer who is a principal ornament of their 
nation since the cessation of prophecy, is now not only neg- 
lected, but despised; and is superseded among the Jews by 
a forged history, composed by an author who lived more than 
eight centuries after the time of Josephus, and who has as- 
sumed the name of Josippon, or Joseph Ben Gorion. The 
plagiarisms and falsehoods of this pseudo-Josephus have been 


* Fabricii Bibliotheca Greca, 4 Harles, vol. iv. pp. 720—750. Bp. Gray’s 
Connection between Sacred and Profane Literature, vol. i. pp. 288—302. Dr. 
Smith’s Scripture Testimony to the Messiah, vol. i. pp. 417,418. For the 
principal editions of Philo’s Works, and the principal illustrations of Scrip- 
ture derived from them, see the BrsLioGRAPHICAL APPENDIX to the second 
Volume, Part II. Chap. If. Sect. I. § 1. 

2 It is highly probable that Josephus was the companion of St. Paul in his 
re 356 to Oe Pees a xxvii. See Ottii Spicilegium ex Josepho, 

. 336—338., especial 5 7g: i 
Profane Literature, P e md a8 ae 8 Connection between Sacred and 

* In all matters relating to the temple at Jerusalem, and to the religion 
-of the Jews, there is a remarkable agreement between the authors ot ie 
New Testament and Josephus 3 who had:in person beheld that sacred’ edi- 
fice, and was himself an eyewitness of the solemn rites performed there. 
Hence it is obvious, that bis statements are unquestionably more worthy 
of credit than the unsupported assertions of the Talmudists, who did not 
flourish until long afier the subversion of the city and temple and of the 
whole Jewish polity, both sacred and civil. A single instance out of many 
which might be adduced, will suffice to illustrate the importance of this 
remark. The Talmudical writers affirm that the Priests only killed the 

aschal lambs; but Josephus (whose testimony is confirmed by Philo) re- 
‘ates that it was lawful for the master of every family to do it, without the 
intervention of any priest; and they further relate, that at the time of the 
passover, there were so many families at Jerusalem, that it was utterl 
tmpossible for the priests to kill the paschal lamb for every family. In the 
New Testament we read that Jesus Christ sent his disciples tora rivate 
nousé, that the passover might be prepared ‘by its possessor and b thou 
without the presenceof any priest, or previously taking the: lam 3 
temple. As the statements! of Philo and Jo: 


petasie A hus are corrobe , 
relation inthe: New Testament, they are ueldoubtedty peritns wis i 
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detected and exposed by Gagnier, Basnage, and especially 
by Dr. Lardner.? 74 

Michaelis particularly recommends a diligent study of the 
works of Josephus, from the beginning of Herod’s reign to 
the end of the Jewish antiquities, as affording the very best 
commentary on the Gospels and Acts;> and Morus® observes, 


‘that the Jewish historian is more valuable in illustrating the 


histories related in the New Testament than for epenanas 
its style. Our numerous references to his works in the second, 
as well as in the early part of the present volume of this work, 
sufficiently attest the advantages resulting from a diligent ex- 
amination of them.’ Josephus is justly admired for his lively 
and animated style, the bold propriety of his expressions, the 
exactness of his descriptions, and the persuasive eloquence 
of his relations, on which accounts he has been termed the 
Livy of the Greek authors. Though a strict Pharisee, he has 
borne such a noble testimony to the spotless character of 
Jesus Christ, that Jerome considered and called him a Chris- 


tian writer.§ 

As, however, the authority of both Philo and Josephus 
has been disputed, we must istinguish, with respect to both, 
what is delivered as being’ merely their own opinion, and 
what is stated as the popular notion. We mustalso consider 
what influence the pharisaical principles of Josephus, and the 


profane philosophy of Philo, would have upon their writings. 





$7. ON THE ASSISTANCE TO BE DERIVED FROM THE WRITINGS 
OF THE GREEK FATHERS, IN THE INTERPRETATION OF SCRIP- 
- TURE. 


LEARNED men are by no means agreed as to the persons to 
whom the venerable appellation of Faruers or tus Curis- 
TIAN CuurcH ought tobe given. While some would confine 
it exclusively to the apostles, or to those writers who lived 
in the century immediately succeeding them, others would 
extend it to those who flourished in the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies; and some even give the appellation of fathers to all 
those theologians who lived and wrote so lately as the twelfth 
century. e most probable classification is, that which 
would enrol among the fathers those Christian doctors only 
who flourished before the close of the sixth century ; because, 
in the seventh and following centuries, the purity of Chris- 
tian doctrine was debased by the most. absurd notions and 
degrading superstitions ; and also because but few of those, 
who held the office of teachers of religion during the dark 
ages, conducted themselves in such a manner as to deserve 
the appellation of Faruers of tHe Cuurcu. Still less are 
the learned agreed as to the degree of authority to be con- 
ceded to the works of the Fathers of the Christian church: 
by some they are depreciated beyond measure, while on the 
other hand they are estimated as repositories of every thing 


that is valuable ip sacred literature. 


_It is, however, a singular circumstance, that, in almost all 
theological controversies, both parties are desirous of having 
the fathers on their side. Considering the question, then, 
without prejudice or predilection, we may safely assume, 
that the primitive fathers were men eminent for their piety 
and zeal, though occasionally deficient in learning and judg- 
ment; that’ they may be relied upon in general for their state- 
ments of facts, but not invariably for the constructions which 
they put upon them, unless in the expositions (by the Greek 
fathers) of the New Testament, with the language of which 
they were intimately acquainted; and that they are faithful 
reporters of the opinions of the Christian church, but not 
always the most judicious interpreters of Scripture. As 
pea etia therefore, of Christian antiquity, as preachers’ 
of Christian virtue, and as defenders of the true Christian 
doctrine, they may still be very advantageously consulted ; 
especially if we do not ae that from them which they 
could not have. The fathers applied themselves to the 
reading of the Scriptures with undivided attention, with 


« Jewish Testimonies, chap. vi. Lardner’s Work . Vol. Vii. f 
187. 5 4to. vol. iii. pp. 560—574 ey eS ee 


5 Introduction to the New Test. vol. ili. part i. pp. 339—341, 
th on super Hermeneutica Novi Testamenti Acroases Academica, tom 
ii. p. 195. 

7 Bp. Gray has illustrated at length the benefit to b i 
writings of Josephus, in the illustration of the Sivas Gen ie cane 
ahs ie peak tar ir pod Profane Literature, vol. i. pp. 3 

5 See the genuineness of Josephus’s Testimony concerning Jesus Chri 
established, in Vol. I. pp..463, 464. And for an account of aa, best editions 
of his works; and of elucidations of Scripture drawn from. viem,.see the 
as ema APPENDIX to’ the second Volume, Part Il. Crap. I. Sect 
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intense thought, and with holy admiration, as to that which 
was alone worthy to be studied. No part of Scripture was 
neglected by them; they were so earnestly intent upon it, 
that not a jot or tittle escaped them. ‘This, with the 
advantages which they had (especially the Ante-Nicene 
fathers) in point of languages and antiquities, could not fail 
to produce remarks which it must be very imprudent in any 
age to neglect. The mistakes, charged upon the fathers in 
their expositions of the Old Testament, originated in their 
being misled by the Septuagint version, which their ignorance 
of Hebrew, together with: their contempt of the Jews, and 
their unwillingness to be taught that anguage by them, 
induced them to trust implicitly. And that excess of alle- 
gorical interpretation into whic some of the ancients ran, 
was probably occasioned by their studying, with a warm 
imagination, prophecies and types, parables and allusions, 
and by our Saviour’s not developing the whole of his plan 
during his lifetime. 

It is obvious that the contemporary friends of any body of 
men must know the sentiments of those men more accurately 
and perfectly than even the most sagacious inquirers who flou- 
rish many ages posterior to them. Such of the primitive fathers, 
therefore, as conversed with the apostles, or with their im- 
mediate followers, are the most likely to know the true sense 
of their writings ; and it is highly probable that the works of 
these fathers must contain traits and sentiments strongly 
illustrative of the doctrines of the Bible. The use, then, 
which is to be made of their writings, is precisely that which 
a discreet lawyer would make of all the best contemporary 
authors, who lived when Magna Charta was obtained. Ifin 
that celebrated code of civil rights any thing appeared 
pbseure and difficult to be understood, he would consult the 
best authors of the age who had written upon the same, or 
upon any collateral subject; and he would especially consult 
contemporary authors, or those who immediately Uslowed: 
if any of them had undertaken to illustrate and explain the 
whole or any part of that invaluable instrument. Magna 
Charta is to us,as Englishmen, what the Word of God is to 
as as Christians: the one contains a copy of our civil rights 
and privileges; the other, of our religious privileges and 
duties. Nor is it any diminution of the just and absolute 
authority of the Holy Scriptures in our religious concerns, 
to consult the contemporary and subsequent writings of the 
fathers. in order to see how the Bible was understood in the 
several ages in which they lived; any more than it would be 
a diminution of the just and absolute authority of Magna 
Charta, in our civil concerns, to consult the contemporary 
and subsequent writings of lawyers and historians, in order 
to see how it was understood in the several ages in which 
they lived. Similar to this is the conduct of every prudent 
person in all the common occupations and concerns of life. 
Accordingly, Christians in all ages, and of every denomina- 
tion, have eagerly claimed the verdict of the fathers in their 
own behalf; and no one ever lightly esteemed their testimony, 
but those whose principles and doctrines the writings of the 
fathers condemned.! 4 

The important testimony in behalf of the genuineness of 
the Sacred Writings of the New Testament, borne by the 
fathers of the Christian church, and especially by the Greek 
fathers, has been exhibited in detail in pp. 41—45. 280, 
281., and 288, 289. of the present volume, the value of their 
writings as a source of the text of Scripture, and also 
as aids for determining various readings, has been stated. 
It now remains to show, by one or two examples, the value 
of such of the fathers as are not professed commentators,? 
in determining the meaning of words and phrases, and in 
whose writings passages of the Old and New Testaments 
incidentally occur, in such a connection, or with such ad- 
juncts, that we may clearly perceive what meaning was 
attached to them in the age when those fathers respectively 
flourished. Such interpretations we find in the writings of 
Barnabas, Clemens Romanus, Ignatius, Justin Martyr, and 
others; whose testimonies to the divinity of Christ have 
been collected by Dr. Burton. The evidence of the early 
fathers on this fundamental topic of Christian doctrine (to 
omit others which might be adduced relative to the discipline 
and practice of the Christian church) is peculiarly important; 
for ‘if the doctrine of the real nature of Christ was corrupted 


1 Simpson’s Plea for the’ es of Christ, p. 438. Dr. Hey’s Norrisian 
Lectures, vol. i. pp. 105—118. Quarterly Review, vol. xiii. pp. 183—188. 
Sve also some admirable observations of the learned Dr. Gregory Sharpe, 
in his Argument in Defence of Christianity, taken frow the Concessions of 
ihe most ancient Adversaries, p. 90—99. ; 

2 The principal Commentaries of the Fathers are ennmeratea In the 
Wan s2apuicar Appendix to Volume If. Part M1. Chap. V. Sect. HI. 9 1. 
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in the first three centuries, the writings of tat period must 
show the progress of that corruption.” And, on the other 
hand, “if no variation appears in the opinions of Christians, 
during that period, but the fathers of the first three centuries 
all deliver the same doctrine,” and, “ with one consent speak 
of Christ as having existed from all eternity as very God, and 
that he took our human nature into the divine, we have surely 

ood grounds for saying, that there never was a time when 
this was not the doctrine of the church, and that it was the 
true and genuine doctrine which the apostles themselves 
preached.’” 


1. In John i. 3. the work of creation is expressly ascribed to 
Jesus Christ. T’o evade the force of this testimony to his deity, 
Faustus Socinus affirms that cz zayr2, all things, in this verse, 
means the moral world—the Christian church: but to this ex. 
position there are two objections. Frst, a part of these re zavra 
is in verse 10. represented aso xozyos, the world; a term nowhere 
applied in the New Testament to the Christian church, nor to 
men as morally amended by the Gospel. Secondly, this very 
world (¢ xseyes) which he created did not know or acknowledge 
him, evrey cux 2yvw: whereas the distinguishing trait of Christians 
is, that they know Christ; that they know the only true God and 
Jesus Christ whom he hath sent. Te zzvre, then, which the 
Logos created, means (as common usage and the exigency of 
the passage require) the universe, the worlds, material and im- 
material.‘ In this passage, therefore, Jesus Christ is unquestion- 
ably called God; and this interpretation of it is corroborated by 
the following passage of Ireneus, who wrote a, p. 185 :— 

“ Nor can any of those things, which have been made, and are 
in subjection, be compared to the word of God, by whom all 
things were made. For that angels or archangels, or thrones or 
dominations, were appointed by him, who is God over all, and 
made by his word, John has thus told us;. for, after he had said 
of the Word of God, that he was in the Father, he added, all 
things were made by him, and without him was not any thing 
made.” 

2. In Heb. i. 2. God is said to have created the world by his 
Son—Ai od xas thus asiyaoe tromoy. To evade the force of this 
testimony, some opposers of our Lord’s divinity expound aya¢ 
as meaning new times, or that God by Christ created anew 
the world of mankind. But the construction will not justify 
either of these renderings: for, it is evident, in the first place, 
from Heb. xi. 3. that asves does signify the worlds or world. 
Secondly, it is an undeniable fact, that the tenth verse of this 
chapter does ascribe the creation of the world to Christ. Thirdly, 
that dsz does not denote merely an instrumental cause, is evident 
from those passages in which it is also said of the Father, that 
all things were created di aur, by him (Heb. ii. 10. Rom. xi, 
36.), as also from the fact that diz and « are used interchangeably 
for each other. But as Heb. i. 1, 2. relates to the person through 
whom God instructed us, namely, the incarnate Logos or Word, 
the words “ by whom also he made the worlds” must be under- 
stood thus :—God created the world by the same person through 
whom he hath spoken unto us, in as much as this person is God 
himself and one with the Father, z. e. He created the world by 
himself.6 That this is the correct interpretation is confirmed by 
the testimony of Justin Martyr (who flourished about a. p. 150.), 
or the author of the epistle to Diognetus, which is commonly 
ascribed to him. Speaking of the special revelation of his wil] 
which God had made to Christians, he says, “‘Mhis is no earthly 
invention which has been handed down to them, neither is it a 
mortal notion which they are bent upon observing so carefully, 
nor have they a system of human mysteries committed to them : 
but the omnipotent and all-creative and invisible God hath Him- 
self from heaven established amongst men the truth and the holy 
and incomprehensible word, and rooted it in their hearts: not, as 
you might suppose, by sending to men any of His servants, either 
an angel or a prince, or one of those who administer the affairs 
of earth, or one of those who have the management of heavenly 
things intrusted to them, but the Framer and Creator of the 
universe himself, by whom He created the heavens, by whom He 
shut up the sea inits own bounds.” 

On this passage, Dr. Burton remarks :—“ We have here an 
express declaration that Jesus Christ was the Framer and Crea~ 
tor of the World. God created them by Jesus Christ, as is said 


32 Dr. Burton’s Testimonies of the Ante-Nicene Fathers to the Divinity 
of Christ, Pref. p. vill. 

4 Stuart’s Letters to Channing, p. 67. 3 3 

5 Ireneus, adv. Heres. lib. iii. c. 8. §2. p. 183. Burton’s Testimonies, 
p. 71. Dr. B.’s reasonings upon the above-cited passage of Irenw@us are 
very powerful. 3 

6 Schinucker’s Biblical Theology, vol. i. pp. 425, 426. 

+ Epist. ad Diognet. c.7. Burton’s Testimonies, p. 47. 
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in the Epist.e to the Hebrews, 1. 2.; and if the words quoted 
above are not sufficiently strong to exclude the idea of God having 
employed any subordinate agent, we find in the very next chapter 
the expression of ‘ God the Lord and Creator of the universe, 
who made all things and arranged them in order.” Thus, accord- 
ing to Justin’s own words, God created the world by His Son, 
and His Son, by whom he created them, was God.”! 

3. We have a striking confirmation of all those passages of the 
New Testament, in which the appellation and attributes of Deity 
are given to Jesus Christ, in the practice of the Christian church, 
mentioned by the father and ecclesiastical historian Eusebius; 
who, opposing the followers of Artemon (who asserted the mere 
humanity of Christ), first appeals to the evidence of Scripture 
and tothe works of Justin, Miltiades, Tatian, Clement, and many 
other fathers, in all of which divinity is ascribed to Christ, and 
then states the following fact :—“ Moreover, all the psalms and 
hymns of the brethren, written from the beginning by the faith- 
ful, celebrate the praises of Christ, the word of God, and attri- 
bute pivinity to him.”? 

It were not difficult to add other examples: but the pre- 
ceding may suffice to show the value of the fathers, as aids 
for ascertaining the meaning of particular passages. ‘The 
reader who is desirous of examining their important evi- 
dence on the cardinal doctrine of Christ’s Divinity is referred 
to Dr. Burton’s “‘ Testimonies,” already cited: of whose ela- 
borate and judicious work it has been truly said, that he “* has 
brought before us a cloud of witnesses to prove that the faith 
delivered by our Lord to his apostles, and by the apostles to 
their successors, was essentially that which our church pro- 
esses and cherishes.”’? 





§ 8. ON HISTORICAL CIRCUMSTANCES. 


Historical circumstances defined—tI. Order.—Il. Title —IlI. 
Author.—IV. Date of the several books of Scripture.—V. 
The place where written.—VI. Occasion on which they were 
written.—VII. Ancient sacred and profane history —VIII. 
Chronology.—IX. Biblical Antiquities, including, 1. The 
political, ecclesiastical, and civil state ;—2. Coins, medals, 
and other ancient remains ;—3. Geography; 4. Genea- 
loxy ;—5. Natural History ; and, 6. Philosophical sects and 
learning of the Jews and other nations mentioned in the 
Scriptures. 


HisTorIcaL CIRCUMSTANCES are an important help to the cor- 
ect understanding of the sacred writers. Under this term 
are comprised—1. The Order; 2. The Title; 3. The Author; 
4. The Date of each of the several books of Scripture; 5. The 
Place where it was written; 6. The Occasion upon which the 
several books were written; 7. Ancient Sacred and Profane 
History ; 8. The Chronology or period of time embraced in the 
Scriptures generally, and of each book in particular; 9. Bib- 
lical Antiquities, including the Geography, Genealogy, Natu- 
ral History and Philosophy, Learning and Philosophical 
Sects, Manners, Customs, and private Alife of the Jews and 
other nations mentioned in the Bible. How important a 
knowledge of these particulars is, and how indispensably 
necessary to a correct interpretation of the inspired volume, 
we are now to consider. 

I, A knowledge of the Orper or rae Dirrerent Booxs, 
especially such as are historical, will more readily assist the 
student to discover the order of the different histories and 
other matters discussed in them, as well as to trace the divine 


economy towards mankind under the Mosaic and Christian 
dispensations, 


This aid, if judiciously exercised, opens the way to a deep 
acquaintance with the meaning of an author; but, when it is neg- 


lected, many things necessarily remain obscure and ambiguous. ~ 


Il. The Tirxes are further worthy of notice, because some 
of them announce the chief subject of the book ;— 


As Genesis, the generation of heaven and earth—Exodus, the 


1 Burton’s Testimonies p. 48. Some other testi jes i 
the “Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity, brietiy stated onddefe iaea 2 by tha 
author of this Introduction, pp. 164—183. secon edition, ea 

2 Euseb. Eccl. Hist. lib. v. c. 27, 28. Schmucker’s Bib. Theol. vol. i 
413. The testimony of the heathen philosopher, Pliny, to the practice bf 
the Christian churches in a province of Asia Minor in his day must not be 
everbnokee Carmen Curisto gust pee dicere secum invicem,—they 
were wont to......sing among themselves alternatel 
as Gop. Epist. lib. x. Ep. 97. ».@ hymn to Cpu 

% British Critic end Quarterly Theol. Review, Oct. 1827, p. 203. 
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departure of the Israelites from Egypt, é&c.; while other titles 
denote the churches or particular persons for whose more imme- 
diate use some parts of the Scriptures were composed, and thus 
afforded light to particular passages." 


IIL. A knowledge of the Auruor of each book, together 
with the age in whieh he lived, his peculiar character, his 
sect or religion, and also his peculiar mode of thinking and 
style of writing, as well as the testimonies which his writ- 
ings may contain concerning himself, is equally necessary 
to the historical interpretation of Scripture. ‘Thus, 


1. The consideration of the testimonies concerning himself, 
which appear in the second Epistle of St. Peter, will show that 
he was the author of that book ; 

For he expressly says, 1. That he was present at the transfiguration of 
Jesus Christ (2 Pet. i. 18.); 2. That this was his second epistle to the 
believing Jews (iii. 1.); and that Paul was his beloved brother (ili. 15.) ; ali 
which circumstances quadrate with Peter. In like manner, the coinci- 
dence of style and of peculiar forms of expression, which exist between 
the second and third epistles of Saint John, and his other writings, prove 
that those epistles were written by him. Thus we shall be able to account 
for one writer’s omitting some topics and expatiating upon others—as Saint 
Mark’s silence concerning actions honourable to Saint Peter, and enlarging 
on his faults, he being the companion of the latter, and writing from his 
information. .A comparison of the style of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
with that of Saint Paul’s other epistles, will show that he was the author of 
that admirable composition. 

2. In order to enter fully into the meaning of the sacred 
writers, especially of the New Testament, it is necessary that 
the reader in a manner identify himself with them, and invest 
himself with their affections or feelings ; and also familiarize 
himself with the sentiments, &9c. of those to whom the different 
books or epistles were addressed.° 

This canon is of considerable importance, as well in the investigation of 
words and phrases as in the interpretation of the sacred volume, and par- 
ticularly of the prayers and imprecations related or contained therein. If 
the assistance, which may be derived froma careful study of the affections 
and feelings of the inspired writers be disregarded or neglected, it will be 
scarcely possible to avoid erroneous expositions of the Scriptures Daily 
observation and experience prove how much of its energy and perspicuity 
familiar discourse derives from the affections of the speakers; and also 
that the same words, when pronounced under the influence of different 
emotions, convey very different meanings. Franzius has paid particu- 
lar attention to this subject in the examples adduced in his treatise De 
Interpretatione Sacra Scripture ; and Franck has written a distinct essay 
on the same topic, which, being already extant in our language, it is not 
necessary to abridge in this place. 

IV. Knowledge of the Tm when each book was written 
sometimes shows the reason and propriety of things said in it.8 


Upon this principle, the solemn adjuration in 1 Thess. v. 27., 
which at first sight may seem unnecessary, may be explained. 
It is probable that, from the beginning of the Christian dispensa- 
tion, the Scriptures of the Old Testament were read in every as- 
sembly for divine worship. Saint Paul, knowing the plenitude 
of the apostolic commission, now demands that the same respect 
should be paid to his writings which had been given to those of 
the ancient prophets: this, therefore, is a proper direction to be 
inserted in the first epistle written by him; and the manner, in 
which it is given, suggests an argument that the first Epistle to 
the Thessalonians was the earliest of his epistles. An accurate 
knowledge of the date of a book is further of peculiar importance 
in order to understand the prophecies and epistles; for not only 
will it illustrate several apparently cbscure particulars in a pre- 
diction, but it will also enable us to ascertain and to confute a false 
application of such prediction. Grotius, in his preface to the 
second Epistle to the Thessalonians, has endeavoured to prove 
that the Emperor Caligula was the man of sin and Simon Magus 
the wicked one, foretold in the second chapter of that epistle ; and 
has fruitlessly laboured to show that it was written a. p. 38; but 
its true date, a. p. 52, explodes that application, as also Dr. Ham- 
mond’s hypothesis that Simon Magus was the man of sin, and 
the wicked one. 


V. Not unfrequently, the consideration of the Puacr, 1. 
Where any book was written; or, 2. Where any thing was 


4 Roberts’s Clavis Bibliorum, pp. (11.) (12.) 

5 This topic has been ably proved by Braunius, in his Commentarius in 
Epistolam ad Hebreos, pp. 10—21.; by Pritius, in his Introductio in Novum 
Testamentum, cap. iv. Siii. pp. 47, 48., and by Langius, in his Commentatia 
de Vita et Epistolas Pauli, p. 157. Le Clerc has some pertinent remarks oa 
the same subject, in his Ars Critica, pars iii. sect. ii. c. vi. p. 372. 

& Pritii Introductio ad N. Test. p. 612. Wetstein de Interpret. Nov. Test 
pp. 149—156. 8vo. edit. Franckii Prelectiones Hermeneutica, p. 192. 

1 See Mr. Jaques’s translation of Franck's Guide to the Reading anv 
Study of the Scriptures, pp. 141—175. 8vo. edit. An enlarged edition of 
this essay is given by Franck himself in his Przlectiones Hermeneutice 
pp. 193—250. ; to which Rambach is partly indebted for his chapter Da 
Pa cet ap seek ae Herm. Sacr. pp. 122—144. See also Chia 

enius’s Instit. Exeget. pp. 25. et seq. ; i iffer’ > 
Seon. pp. 251260. get. pp q.; and J. E. Pfeiffer’s Inst. Wars 
* Rambach, Instit. Herm. Sacr. p. 116. 
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said or done, will materially facilitate its historical interpre- 
tation, especially if regard be had, 3. To the Nature or Tur 
Puace, and the‘¢ustoms which obtained there. 


1. For instance, it is evident that Saint Paul’s second Epistle 
to the Thessalonians was written, shortly after the first, at Co- 
rinth, and not at Athens, as its subscription would import, from 
this circumstance, viz. that Timothy and Silvanus or Silas, who 
joined him in his first letter, were still with him, and joined him in 
‘he second. (Compare 2 Thess. i. 1. with 1 Thess. iii. 6. and 
Acts xviii, 1—5.) Andas in this epistle he desired the brethren to 
pray that he might be delivered from unreasonable and wicked 
men (2 Thess. ili. 2.), it is probable that he wrote it soon after 
the insurrection of the Jews at Corinth, in which they dragged 
him before Gallio the proconsul of Achaia, and accused him of 
persuading men to worship contrary to the law. (Acts xviii, 13.) 
But this consideration of the place where a book was written 
will supply us with one or two observations that will more clearly 
illustrate some passages in the same epistle. ‘Thus it is manifest 
from 2 Thess. ili. 8. that Saint Paul could appeal to his own per- 
sonal labours for his subsistence with the greater confidence, as 
he had diligently prosecuted them at Cormth (compare Acts 
Xvill, 8. with 1 Cor. ix. 11, 12, 13.) ; and, to mention no more 
examples, it is clear, from 2 Thess. iii. 1, 2., that the great Apostle 
of the Gentiles experienced more difficulty in planting a Chris- 
tian church at Corinth and in some other places, than he did at 
Thessalonica. In a similar manner, numerous beautiful passages 
in his Epistle to the Ephesians will be more fully understood, by 
knowing that they were written at Rome during his first cap- 
tivity. 

2. Our Lord’s admirable discourse, recorded in the sixth chap- 
ter of St. John’s Gospel, which so many disregarded, is said (v. 
59.) to have been delivered inthe synagogue at Capernaum, con- 
sequently in a public place, and in that very city which had wit- 
nessed the performance of so many of his miracles. And it is 
this circumstance of place which so highly aggravated the malice 
and unbelief of his hearers. (Compare Matt. xi. 23.) 

3. The first Psalm being written in Palestine, the comparison 
(in v. 4.) of the ungodly to chaff driven away by the wind will 
become more evident, when it is recollected that the threshing- 
floors in that country were not under cover as those in our modern 
barns are, but that they were formed in the open air, without the 
walls of cities, and in lofty situations, in order that the wheat 
might be the more effectually separated from the chaff by the 
action of the wind. (See Hosea xiii. 3.) In like manner, the 
knowledge of the nature of the Arabian desert, through which 
the children of Israel journeyed, is necessary to the correct under- 
standing of many passages in the Books of Exodus, Numbers, 
and Deuteronomy, which were written in that desert, 


VI. We find it to be no small help to the understanding 
of ancient profane writings, if we can discover the Occasion 
on which, as well the time when, they were penned ; and for 
want of such knowledge many passages in such writings are 
become obscure and unintelligible. ‘The same may be ob- 
served in the books of the Old and New Testament (espe- 
cially in the Book of Psalms and the Apostolical Epistles), 
the right understanding of the design of which, as well as 
of their phraseology, is most essentially ee by a 
careful observance of the Occasion upon which they were 
written. 


To some of the Psalms, indeed, there is prefixed a notice of 
the occasion on which they were composed: and, by comparing 
these with one another, and with the sacred history, great light 
may be, and has been, thrown upon the more difficult passages ; 
and the meaning, beauty, and energy of many expressions have 
been set in a clearer point of view. But where no such titles 
are prefixed, the occasion must be sought from internal circum- 
stances. ‘ 

Psalm xlii. was evidently written by David, when he was in 
circumstances of the deepest affliction: but if we compare it 
with the history of the conspiracy of Absalom, aided by Ahitho- 
phel, who had deserted the councils of his sovereign, as related 
in 2 Sam. xv., and also with the character of the country whither 
David fied, we shall have a key to the meaning of that psalm, 
which will elucidate it with equal beauty and propriety.! 


Vil. Ancient Sacrep anp Prorane Hisrory.—An ac- 
quaintance with the history of the Israelites, as well as that 


1 Dr. Randolph has very happily elucidated the whole of the forty-second 
Psalm, from an investigation of the occasion from internal circumstances, 
in a Dissertation, at the end of vol. i, of his View of Christianity, &c. 
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of the Moabites, Ammonites, Philistines, Ligyptians, Assy- 
rians, Medes, Babylonians, Persians, Arabians, Greeks, Ro- 
mans, and other ancient nations, is of the greatest importance 
to the historical interpretation of the Bible: for, as the Jewish 
people were connected with those nations, eitherxin a hostile 
or in a pacific manner, the knowledge of their history, customs, 
arts, and literature, becomes the more interesting ; as it is 
well known that the Israelites, notwithstanding they were 
forbidden to have intercourse with the heathen, did never 
theless borrow and adopt some of their institutions. More 
pnpuenly, regardless of the severe prohibitions delivered 
by Moses and the prophets against idolatry, how many idols 
did they borrow from the Gentiles at different times, previ- 
ously to the great Babylonish captivity, and associate them 
in the worship of Jehovah! Their commercial intercourse 
with the Egyptians and Arabs, and especially with the Phe- 
niclans, was very considerable ; and at the same time, they 
were almost incessantly at war with the Philistines, Moabites, 
and other neighbouring nations, and afterwards with the 
Assyrians and Egyptians, until they were finally conquered, 
and carried into captivity by the Assyrians and Babylenanas 
Further, the prophets, in their denunciations or predictions, 
not only address their admonitions and threatenings to the 
Israelites and Jews, but also frequently accost foreign nations, 
whom they menace with destruction. “The writings of Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and Ezekiel contain very numerous predictions 
relative to the heathen nations, aut would be utterly unin- 
telligible without the aid of profane history. The same 
remark will apply to the divisions of time and forms of 
government that obtained at different periods, which cannot 
be ascertained from the perusal of the Sacred Writings 
merely. 

In proportion, however, as the history of the ancient na- 
tions of Asia becomes necessary to the interpretation of the 
Bible, it is to be regretted that it is for the most part involved 
in so much obscurity and confusion as to require no small 
labour before we can extricate it from the trammels of fable, 
and arrive at any thing like certainty. As the histories of 
ancient Egypt have perished, with the exception of a few 
fragments preserved in the writings of Josephus, Eusebius, 
and other authors, our knowledge of the earliest state of that 
country (which is sufficiently confused and intricate) can 
only be derived from Herodotus, Diodorus, and some other 
Greek writers, who cannot always be depended on. The 
writings of Sanchoniatho, with the exception of a few frag- 
ments, as well as the works of Histieus, and other Phe- 
nician historians, have long since perished; and, for our 
accounts of the Assyrians, recourse must chiefly be had to the 
Scriptures themselves, as no confidence whatever can be 
pipet in the narrations of Ctesias, whose fidelity and veracity 
nave justly been questioned by Aristotle, Strabo, and Plu- 
tarch. ‘The history of the Ammonites, Moabites, Idumeans, 
Philistines, and other petty neighbouring nations, who had 
no historians of their own, is involved in equal obscurity ; 
for the little that is known of them, with certainty, we are 
exclusively indebted to the Holy Scriptures. 

The sources, therefore, of that historical knowledge, which 
is so essential to an interpreter of the Sacred Writings, are, 
in the first place, the Old and New Testaments, and next the 
works of Josephus and profane authors. It is, however, to 
be observed, that where the latter speak of the Jews, they 
wilfully misrepresent them, as is done by Justin and Tacitus. 
With a view to reconcile these various contradictions, and to 
overcome the difficulties thus interposed by the uncertainty 
of ancient profane history, various learned men have at dif 
ferent times employed themselves in digesting the remains 
of ancient history, and comparing it with the Scriptures, in 
order to illustrate them as much as possible; and the Con- 
nections of Sacred and Profane History, by Drs. Shuckford, 
Prideaux, and Russell, Stackhouse’s History of the Bible, 
and Dr. Lardner’s Credibility of the Gospel History, are 
particularly worthy of notice.2 

VIII. Curononoey, or the science of computing and ad- 
justing periods of time, is of the greatest importance towards 
understanding the historical parts of the Bible, not only as it 
shows the order and connection of the various events therein 
recorded, but likewise as it enables us to ascertain the accom- 
plishment of many of the prophecies. Chronology is further 
of service to the biblical critic, as it sometimes Jeads to the 
discovery and correction of mistakes in numbers and dates, 


3 An account of their valuable works is given in the BreuwcRaPHicay 


‘ AppenDix to Vol, IL. 
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which have crept into particular texts. As considerable dif- 
ferences exist in the chronology of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
the Samaritan Pentateuch, the Septuagint version. and Jo- 
sephus, different learned men have applied themselves to the 
investigation of these difficulties, and have communicated 
the result of their researches in elaborate systems. Some 
one of these, after examining their various claims, it will be 
desirable to have constantly at hand. ‘The principal systems 
of Chronology are those of Cappel, Vossius, Archbishop 
Usher, Bedford, Jackson, and Dr. xlales; of which an ac- 
count will be found in the BisLioGRAPHICAL Appenpix to the 
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pretation is confirmed, not only by the fact, that the verb Xpumar+Cw ia 
used in this sense among Greek writers, and is especial understood con 
cerning the manifestation of the heathen gods, in which | S 
given to those who consulted them; but also by the fact of its occurring on 
an ancient votive tablet found at Rome, which was formerly seen in the 
temple of Asculapius, on an island in the Tiber: from which the followin 

passages are selected :— 
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responses were 


AYTAIZ TAIZ HMEPAIZ TAIQI 
TINI TYCAQI EXPHMATIZEN (6 Geos). 


In those days (the god) DivINELY ANSWERED (or gave. an oracular response 


to), one Gaius, a blind man. 


AOYKIQINATYPITIKQI.,.. 
EXPHMATIZEN O ©EO®, 


The God DIVINELY ANSWERED......Lucius, who laboured under a pleu: 




























risy.? 
2. John xi. 19. EanwSacay IPOS TAS HEPI MapSav xas 
Mzpiay. 


The expressions, 04 7&p+ THv#, and 01 amos Tivm, are used by the best 
Greek writers for the persons themselves: the same mode of construction 
obtains in this passage of St. John’s Gospel, which is correctly rendered 
in our authorized version, They came to Martha and Mary. The same 
expression occurs in an inscription found at Olbiopolis: Elli APXONTOX 
MAPKOY OYAIOY MYPPO APZHXOY, OI WEPI NOD EIQHN 
ZHOOY TOT ATOPONOMOI!, KOYNOS AOHNAIOY, &c. That is, during 
the archonship of Mareus Ulpius Pyrrhus [the son of] Arsechus, the Ago- 
ronomoi (or inspectors of markets) Poseides the son of Zethus for the third 
time, Kunus [the son of ] Atheneus, &c. é&c.4 


3. Acts xix. 35. Commentators have been much perplexed 
concerning the functions of the Tpauparws, or Town-clerk of 
Ephesus, 


As the Ephesians were at this time solemnizing games in honour of Diana 
(whose celebrated temple was erected at the common expense of all the 
the cities of Asia) under the presidency of the Asiarchs, that is, principal 
officers or high-priests chosen by the community of Asia for that purpose, 
it is highly probable that this lpe““«revs was a person of greater authority 
than the clerk or recorder of Ephesus. Domninus, an ancient author, 
cited by the chronologer Malela* (who, being a native of Ephesus, could 
not but be acquainted with the public transactions of his own city), relates 
that, besides the Syriarch, there were the Alytarch, who represented 
Jupiter, the Tpwuuxtevs, who represented Apollo, andthe Amphitales, who 
represented Mercury ; and that suitable honours were paid to them by all 
the people. Apuleiusé also states, that a Temmareus presided over certain 
sacred rites in Egypt. The presumption, therefore, is, that the Tpaymateus 
of Ephesus was not a civil officer, as is commonly supposed, but a sacred 
officer ; and this presumption is converted into certainty by the fact that, 
among the various coins of that city, which are still extant, there are 
several containing the names of persons who bore the title of APKIEPEY>, 
TPAMMATEYS, or, High Priest-Scribe, particularly one which was struck 
during the triumvirate of Augustus, Anthony, and Lepidus (no very long 
time before the transaction related in Acts xix.), which has the following 
inscription :— 

APXIEPEYS FPAM FAAYKQN EYOYKPATHE EPEZIQN., 


1X. A knowledge of BrsricaL Antiquities (including the 
Sacred and Profane History, Geography, Genealogy, Natural 
History, Coins, Medals, and other ancient remains, and 
Philosophy, Learning and Philoso hical Sects, Manners, 
Customs, and private Life, of the ews and other nations 
mentioned in the Bible) is indispensably necessary to the 
right understanding of the sacred volume. 

1. What the peculiar rites, manners, and customs of the 
Hebrews and other nations actually were, that are either 
alluded to or mentioned in the Scriptures, can only be ascer- 
tained by the study of their Poriricar, EcciestasricaL, and 
Civiz Stare; without an accurate knowledge of which, all 
interpretation must be both defective and imperfect. 


If, in order to enter fully into the meaning, or correctly appre- 
hend the various beauties, of the Greek and Roman classics, it 
be necessary to be acquainted with the peculiar forms of govern- 
ment which prevailed—the powers of magistrates—modes of 
executing the laws—the punishments of criminals—tributes or 
other duties imposed on subjects—their military affairs—sacred 
rites and festivals—private life, manners, and amusements— 
commerce, measures, and weights, &c. &c.—how much greater 
difficulties will be interposed in his way, who attempts to interpret 
the Scriptures without a knowledge of these topics! For, as the 
customs and manners:of the oriental people are widely different 
from those of the western nations ; as, further, their sacred rites 
differ most essentially from every thing with which we are 
acquainted, and as the Jews in particular, from the simplicity of 
their language, have drawn very numerous metaphors from the 
works of nature, from the ordinary occupations and arts of life, 
from religion and things connected with it, as well as from their 
national history ;—there are many things recorded, both in the 
Old and New Testament, which must appear to Europeans either 
obscure, unintelligible, repulsive, or absurd, unless, forgetting our 
own peculiar habits and modes of thinking, we transport our- 
selves in a manner to the East, and diligently study the customs, 
whether political, sacred, or civil, which obtained there. In the 
second volume of this work, the author has attempted to compress 
the most important facts relative to biblical antiquities. 


2. With regard to Coins, MepALs, AND OTHER ANCIENT 
eMAINs, considered as a source of interpretation, a few 
zemarks and illustrations may be here introduced. ‘The 
examples given in pp. 88—92. supra, as collateral testimo- 
nies to the credibility of the sacred writers, may indeed 
be considered as so many elucidations of the passages there 
referred to. ‘I'wo or three additional instances shall now be 
subjoined, which will serve to show the important herme- 
neutical aid, which may be derived from these remains of 
ancient art. 


1. Acts xi. 26. It came to pass that ...... the disciples were 
called (Xp»uatiees) Christians, first in Antioch. . 


Commentators and critics are much divided in opinion concerning the 
origin of the appellation Christian. Some are of opinion that it was first 
invented by the enemies of religion, and was fixed upon the disciples of 
Christ as a stigma of reproach. In confirmation of this opinion, they refer 
to Acts xxvi. 28. and | Pet. iv.16. Others imagine, that the Christians 
themselves assumed this appellation. Others, with more propriety, con- 
ceive that it was given to them by divine appointment, or by an oracle from 
God. In every other passage of the New Testament (with perhaps one 
exception only), where the word Xp1yz«rs¢» occurs, as well as in the Sep- 
twagint version,! it uniformly means being warned by a divine oracle ; and 
when we consider, that it had been predicted by Isaiah (xii. 2.) that_the 
future church should be called by a NEW NAME, which the mouth of the 
Lord shall name, we shall be justified in adopting the third interpretation 
and render the passage thus:—And the disciples were called Christians 
by divine appointment Jirst at Antioch. The correctness of this inter- 


Glaucon Euthycrates, the High Priest-Scribe of the Ephesians.7 

Now, as this officer was the representative of Apollo, who could be more 
proper to address the infuriated populace, or more likely to have weight 
and influence with them, and the force of an oracle in what he said to them, 
than that officer to whom they paid the honours due to Apollo ?#* The good 
sense of his address, and the happy effect it produced upon the Ephesian 
populace, confirm this conclusion. 

It were not difficult to adduce many additional instances, in which the 
comparatively untried application of coins and inscriptions is calculated to 
elucidate particular words and forms of expression in the New Testament: 
but the preceding instances may suffice ; and the student who is desirous 
of prosecuting this subject further will find ample materials in the publica- 
tions of Bishop Minter, already cited. 


In the application of Biblical Antiquities to the interpretation 
of the Sacred Writings, it is, however, of the utmost importance, 
that we should be guided by the exercise of a sober and cautious 
judgment, and by the influence of a correct taste; lest we ascribe 
to the inspired authors sentiments which perhaps never entered 
their minds, or imagine customs which never had any existence. 
From this mistake, that acute biblical critic, and most diligent 
investigator of oriental manners and customs, Michaelis, is not 
exempt. 

In Prov. x. 14. we read, Wise men lay up knowledge, that is, treasure it 


up, and reserve it fora proper opportunity to make use of it: but the mouth 
of the foolishis near destruction; such a one is always talking, and seldom 





Syria, and nor Rome in Italy ; and this circumstance annihilates the proua 

pretensions of that corrupt section of the universal professing Christian 

church, which, in direct opposition to the evidence of history and fact 

aro assumes to be the mother and mistress of all the churches of 
rist. 

3 Gruteri Thesaurus Inscriptionum, p. lxxi. MunteriS F . 
pretationem Nov. Test. ex Rarnerinus in Misc. Hafuiensia eins oA 
pp. 8, 9. The oracular responses above mentioned were given in the 
temple of Zsculapius, in the night-time, and for the most part to persons 
while asleep. 

4 Minter, Symbole, p. 23. It is, however, proper to remark, that the 
reading tus eps MapSay xus Mxpexv is not fully established. The Codex 
Beze omits the words ts zspt, and the Codices Vaticanus, Ephreini 
Regius 62 4 (Stephani 8.), and Colbertinus, simply read zpvs tv MapSay xs 
Mapixy to Martha and Mary ; and the Syriac version has only the names 
of the two sisters. Miinter, ibid. Winer’s Grammar to the New Test. 





1 See Biel’s Lexicon in LXX. voce XpayeariZn, 

3 The place where this divine appellation was given to the disciples of 
Christ is too important to be altogether passed by. It was......at ntioch. 
the metropolis of Syria, at that time pre-eminent for the splendour of its 
edifices, and the riches, luxury, and profligacy of its inhabitants; and in 
this scemingly little circumstance we may recognise an additional triumph 
of the Gospel, that that venerable name, which obliges every one who bears 
it to depart from all iniquity (2 Tim. ii. 19.), should have commenced in a 
city where eyery kind of iniquity prevailed. Further, it was at Antioch in 


p. 54. 
5 Joan. Malela, p. 374, &c. Cited in Biscoe on the Ac 
aan In Milesia undecima cited by Basnage, Annal. aa Re. : Teas BR 


“+ Rasche, Lexicon Rei Nummnariz, tom. ii. part i. 
® Biscoe on the Acts, vol. i. p- 306 : ea | 
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opens his! niouth but it proves a present mischief to himself and others. 


Sy changing the points in the latter clause of this verse, Michaelis reads: the 


mouth of the foolish ig asa censer near at hand (thuribulum propinquum) ; 
and he illustrates this expression by the oriental custom of offering per- 
fumes to a guest, which (it is well known) is an intimation to him that it is 
time for him to depart. The sense which this profound scholar puts upon 
the passage is as follows: the foolish man alienates every one from him by 
his silly and insipid discourses. Is not this torturing words, and ascribing 
tothe sacred penman an allusion which he never designed to make 71 


But, more particularly, 

(1.) We should investigate the laws, opinions, and principles 
of those nations among whom the Hebrews resided for a long 
time, or with whom they held a close intercourse, and from 
whom it is probable they received some of them. 


From the long residence of the Hebrews in Egypt, it has been 
eonjectured by some learned men that they derived by far the 
greater part of their institutions from the Egyptians: but this 
hypothesis appears untenable, to its full extent, the Israelites 
being separated from the Egyptians by their pastoral habits, 
which rendered them abominable in the eyes of the latter. At 
the same time, from their having passed four hundred years 
in that country, it is not unlikely that they derived some? things 
from their oppressors. A few instances will elucidate this remark. 


1, Under the Jewish theocracy, the judges are represented as holy 
persons, and as sitting in the place of Jehovah. The Egyptians regarded 
their sovereigns in this light.« Hence Michaelis, 1o whom we are indebted 
for this fact, conjectures that the Israelites just on their exit from Egypt, 
called their rulers gods, not only in poetry, but also in the common language 
of their laws (see Exod. xxi. 6.), where the word judges is, in the original 
Hebrew, gods.’ Again, agriculture was the basis of the whole Mosaic 
po and it was probably from the Egyptians that the Jewish legislator 

orrowed the principle on which his polity was thus founded : though indeed 
we find, that the state of the ancient Romans was accidentally established 
on a similar plan. The priests, and especially the Levites, united the pro- 
fession of ministers of religion with that of literati among the Jews, in the 
same manner as the Egyptian priests had partitioned literature among 
themselves, so that their institution was wholly Egyptian inits origin.t And, 
to mention no further instances of this kind, the molten calf which the 
Israelites required of Aaron seems to have been an exact resemblance of 
the celebrated Egyptian god Apis, who was worshipped under the form of 
an ox.® 

2. Ata subsequent period, during their captivity, some of the Jews appear 
to have imbibed the absurd notion of the Persians, that there were two 
supreme beings, an evil and a good one, representing light and darkness ; 
and that according to the ascendency of one or other of these, good and 
happiness prevailed among men, or evil and misery abounded. Such, at 
least, was the absurd opinion held by the person to whom Isaiah addressed 
his prophecy (ch. xlv.), and which he refutes in the most significant and 
pointed manner.® 

3. In our Saviour’s time the learning of the Greeks was cultivated by the 
Jews, who adopted the peculiar tenets of some of their most eminent phi- 
losophers. The Pharisees, it was well known, believed the immortality of 
the soul: but it appears from Josephus, that their notion of such immor- 
tality was the Pythagorean metempsychosis.1° From the Pharisees ihis 
tenet was generally received by the Jewish people; and, notwithstanding 
the benefit derived from hearing the discourses and conversations of our 
Lord, it appears to have been held by some of his disciples. 


(2.) We must take care not to ascribe comparatively modern 
rites and customs to the ancient Hebrews. 


From not attending to this rule, the Jewish teachers, and those Christian 
doctors who have implicitly followed them, have caused much perplexity 
in the antiquities of the Jews, having attributed to the ancient Hebrews rites 
and ceremonies that did not exist till later times ; and, from not distinguish- 
ing the different ages, they have consequently confounded ancient manners 
and customs with those which are of modern date. The Talmudists, and 
other Jewish writers, should not be consulted without the greatest caution ; 
for, living as they did long after the destruction of the Jewish polity, they 
hot only were imperfectly acquainted with it, but they likewise contradict 
each other, as well as Josephus and Philo, authors every way more worthy 
of confidence, as being contemporary with that event; not unfrequently 





1 Bauer, Hermeneutica, Sacra, p. 275. é ie 

2 That all the Hebrew institutions were of Egyptian origin is an hypo- 
thesis now generally abandoned, since the able refutation of it by the 
learned Herman Witsius, in his Z2gyptiaca (Amstelodami, 1696, 4to.), and 
in his Miscellanea Sacra, tom. i. pp. 429. et seq. 

2 Deut. i. 17. and xix. 17. x "| 

« Diodorus Siculus, lib. i. c. 90. ‘‘From this cause’ (viz. gratitude to 
benefactors, among whom they reckoned such animals as were peculiarly 
useful to the country, and held them sacred) “ the Egyptians seem so to 
reverence their kings, and humbly to address them as if they were gods. 
They even believe that it is not without the peculiaz care of Providence 
that they arrive at sapreme power; and that those, who have the will and 
the power to perform deeds of the greatest beneficence, are partakers of 
the divine nature.” : 

8 Michaelis’s Commentaries on the Laws of Moses, vol. i. p. 192. 

@ Ibid. vol. i. p. 22. 

t Ibid. vol. i. p, 255. ; 

* Schumacher, De Cultu Animalium inter Mgyptios et Judeos Commen- 
tatio, pp. 40—47. Our learned countryman, Spencer, in his work De Legi- 
bus Hebrzorum, and Michaelis, in his commentaries above cited, have 
shown, in many additional examples, the striking resemblance between 
many of the institutions of the Israelites and those of the Egyptians. 

9 Vitringa, and Lowth, on Isaiah xly. 7. were iy 

19 Josephus, De Bello Judaico, lib. ii. c. 8. § 14. and Antig. lib. xviii. c. 1. 
§ 3. The Pharisees held that every soul was immortal, but that only the 
souls of the righteous transmigrate into other bodies, while the souls of bad 
men are subject to eternal punishment. At first sight, this account appears 
to contradict the statement of St. Paul (Acts xxiv. 15.): but the repugnance 
is easily obviated, when it is considered that Josephus is speaking of the 
Pharisees only, but the apostle of the Jews in general, and of himself in 
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indeed do they contradict the Scriptures themselves, and, indulging their 
own speculations, they produce commentaries which are truly ridiculous. 
The necessary consequence is, that those learned men, who have impli- 
citly followed the Talmudists, have been precipitated into various errors; 
From these mistakes, not even Reland and Ikenius are exempt—two of the 
best writers, perhaps, who have applied themselves to the investigation of 
Jewieh antiquities.1: 


(3.) Lastly, our knowledge of biblical antiquities must be 
derived from pure sources. 


The first and most important source is unquestionably the Old and New 
Testaments; the careful collation of which will enable us to collect accounts 
of the modes of living which obtained among the ancient Jews. Much light. 
will further be obtained into the state of Jewish affairs, from consulting the 
apocryphal books, among which the first book of Maccabees is particu: 
larly valuable. To these may be added the writings of Philo, Josephus. 
and the Talmudists. Further, a judicious comparison of the notions tha. 
obtained among ancient, and comparatively uncultivated nations, with those 
entertained by the Hebrews or Jews, will, from their similitude, enable us 
to enter more fully into the meaning of the sacred writers. Thus many 
pleasing illustrations of patriarchal life and manners may be obtained by 
comparing the writings of Homer and Hesiod with the accounts given by 
Moses, The Iliad, for instance, illustrates Abraham’s manner of dividing 
the sacrifice.12 The patriarchal hospitality is similar to that described in the 
Odyssey.18 How early a belief in the ministry of angels obtained among the 
heathen nations, is evident from comparing the account of Hesiod: with 
that of Moses;1* and it furnishes an additional proof to the many others 
which have been collected by learned men, to show that all the knowledge 
of the ancients was traditionally derived, though with innumerable corrup- 
tions, from the Hebrews. 

Finally, if to these sources we add an acquaintance with the modern cus- 
toms and manners which prevail in the East, as they are related by travel- 
lers of approved character, we shall have a sure and easy access to the 
knowledge of sacred antiquities: for, as the Orientals, from their tenacious 
adherence to old usages, are not likely to differ materially from their 
ancestors,'* we have no very great reason to be apprehensive, from com- 
paring the manners, &c. of the modern Syrians, Arabs, and other inhabi- 
tants of the East, with those of the ancient Hebrews, that we should 
attribute customs to them which never obtained among them. Where, 
indeed, any new usage does exist among the Orientals, it may be discovered 
without much difficulty by men of learning and penetration. The inter- 
pretation of the Bible, therefore, is not a little facilitated by the perusal of 
the voyages and travels of those who have explored the East. Among these 
valuable contributors to the promotion of Biblical science, the names of 
D’Arvieux, Maundrell, Thompson, Chardin, Shaw, Hasselquist, Pocock, 
Niebuhr, Seetzen, Dr. E. D. Clarke, Lord Valentia, Walpole, Ouseley, 
Morier, Light, Russel, Chateaubriand, Burckhardt, Buckinghain, Belzoni, 
Dr. Richardson, the Rev. Mr. Jowett, Sir R. K. Porter and others, are 
justly celebrated: but as many of their works are voluminous and costly, 
various writers have judiciously applied themselves to selecting and 
arranging the most material passages of their travels, which are calculated 
to elucidate the Holy Scriptures. In this department of sacred Jiterature, 
the compilations of Harmer, Burder, and the editor of Calmet’s Dictionary 
of the Bible, are particularly distinguished. Of these works, as well as of 
the principal writers on Jewish Antiquities, the reader will find a notice in 
the BrpLioGRAPHICAL APPENDIX to the second Volume. 


3. Intimately connected with history and chronology is an- 
cient Grocrapuy, especially that of Palestine and the neigh- 
bouring countries ; the knowledge of which, it is universally 
confessed, tends to illustrate almost innumerable passages of 
Scripture. The principal sources of sacred geography are 
the Scriptures themselves, and the ancient Greek and other 
writers, who have treated on the different countries mentioned 
in the Bible; and to these may be added the voyages and 
travels of Chardin, Seetzen,'’ and others, mentioned above, 
who have explored the East, and whose narratives contain 
many very happy elucidations of the physical and political 
geography of the Bible.—These sources have been diligently 
consulted by most of the learned men who have applied 
themselves to the illustration of this important topic. The 

rincipal works on sacred geography are tose of Bochart, 
Michaelie, Spanheim, Reland, and Wells.12 

4. Next to History and ager! Grnratocy holds an 
important place in the study of the Sacred Writings. The 
evidences of Christianity cannot be correctly, if at all under- 


11 Schulzii Compendium Archeologie Hebraice, Prolegomena, p. xvii. 
er, Herm. Sacr. p, 276. : ; 
a Homeri Ilias, ib’ i. v. 460, 461. compared with Gen. xv, 9, 10. Mr. 
Trollope has happily applied the Homeric expressions to the elucidation of 
the Scriptures, in alent four hundred instances, in his valuable edition of 
Homer with English Notes. London, 1827, 2 vols. 8vo. 
13 Gen. xviii. 6—8, compared with the Odyssey, lib. xiv. v. 71—76, 419 


14 Opera et Dies, lib. i. v. 130-136. | 18 Gen. xxxii. 1,2. 

18 “The manners of the East,’”—it is remarked by one of the most intel- 
ligent of modern oriental travellers,—‘“ amidst all the changes of govern 
ment and religion, are still the same. They are living impressions from an 
original mould; and, at every step, some object, some idiom, some dress, 
or some custom of common life, reminds the traveller of ancient times, 
and confirms, above all, the beauty, the accuracy, and the propriety of the 
language and history of the Bible.” Morier’s Second Journey through 
Persia. Pref.p. viii. t 

11 The result of M, Seetzen’s researches, which were undertaken under 
the patronage of the Palestine Association for investigating the present state 
of the Holy Land, was published ina thin quarto tract, entitled ‘A brief 
Account of the Countries adjoining the Lake of Tiberias, the Jordan, and 
the Dead Sea.” Bath and London, 1810. Many places in Palestine, particu- 
larly beyond the Jordan, which are in great degree unknown, are satisface . 
torily described in this little tract. 

18 The writings of the above noticed geographers and travellers have 
been consulted for the Summary of Biblical Geography and Antiquities, 
fonnd in the second volume of this Work. 
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stood, unless the genealogy of the Messiah, and his descent 
from Abraham and David, be distinctly traced. ‘This 1s 
obvious from the prophecies, which, ages before his advent, 
determined the line of his descent; and left nothing to chance 
or imposture on the important subject of the promised seed, 
that, in the fulness of time, was to * bruise the serpent’s head, 
and by his one oblation of himself, once offered, was to make 
a tull and perfect atonement for the sins of the whole world. 
Many neat genealogical tables are to be found in some of the 
earlier and Jarger editions of the Bible. Some of the most 
useful treatises on this subject are noticed in the Breii0GRa- 
PHICAL APPENDIX. \ 

5. Of equal importance with either of the preceding branches 
of knowledge is Narurat Hisrory; by which alone many, 
otherwise obscure, passages of Scripture can be explained. 
Thus, frequent direct mention is made of animals, trees, 
plants, and precious stones; sometimes the Scripture ex- 
presses sentiments either in allusion to, or by metaphors taken 
from, some fact in natural history ; and sometimes characters 
are described in allusion to natural objects; and without the 
knowledge of these, we cannot perceive the nature of the 
characters intended. Much information concerning this im- 
portant topic may be derived from the labours of the oriental 
travellers already mentioned, and especially those of Shaw, 
Russell, Hasselquist, Forskal, and Niebuhr. The most 
successful investigations of this interesting topic are to be 
found in the writings of Bochart, Celsius, Scheuchzer, Pro- 
fessor Paxton, and especially of the Rev. Dr. Harris, of Dor- 
chester, Massachusetts. 

6. Lastly, in perusing the sacred volume, the attentive 
reader cannot fail to be struck with allusions to PHrtosopHi- 
cat Notions and Srcrs, as well as to certain branches of 
learning, which were cultivated by the nations or people 
therein mentioned: it is impossible fully to apprehend the 
force, propriety, and beauty of these allusions without a 
knowledge of the notions, Nc. referred to. A short sketch 





















A more correct classification of expository writings may 
be into Scholia, Perpetual Annotations, Commentaries, and 
Paraphrases ; whose united design is, to lead their readers to 
the right understanding of the author whom they undertake 
to explain. Hence their province is, to illustrate obscure 
passages, to reconcile apparent contradictions, to obviate 
difficulties, whether verbal or real, and, in short, to remove 
every thing that may tend to excite doubts in the minds of the 
readers of the Bible. 

IJ. Scuon1a are short explanatory notes on the sacred 
writers ; whose authors, termed scholiasts, particularly aim at 
brevity. In this kind of expository writings, obscure words 
and phrases are explained by such’as are more clear; figura- 
tive by such as are proper; and the genuine force of each word 
and phrase is pointed out. Further, the allusions to ancient 
manners and customs are illustrated, and whatever light may 
be thrown upon the sacred writer from history or geogra hy 
is carefully concentrated, and concisely expressed: nor does 
the scholiast fail to select and introduce the principal and 
most valuable various readings, whose excellence, antiquity, 
and genuineness, to the best of his judgment, give them a 
claim to be noticed. The discordant interpretations of difficult 

assages are stated and examined, and the most probable one 
is pointed out, but without exhibiting the grounds of the 
exposition. These various topics, however, are rather touched 
upon, than treated at length: though no material passages 
are (or at least ought to be) left unnoticed, yet some very 
obscure and difficult passages are left to be discussed and 
expounded by more learned men. Such was the method, 
according to which the ancient scholiasts composed their 
scholia for illustrating Homer, Sophocles, Aristophanes, 
Horace, Virgil, and other Greek and teas classies; and the 
same mode has been adopted by those Christian writers who 
have written scholia on the Bible.! 

ILI. The various topics, which engage the attention of the 
scholiast, are also discussed, but more at length, by CoMMENTA- - 


of the principal Jewish sects occurs in the second volume of 
this work; but the only writer, to the best of the author’s 
recollection, who has discussed this subject in a separate 
treatise, is the learned and indefatigable Professor Buddeus, 
in his Introductio ad Historiam Philosophie Hebreorum, Hale, 
1720, 8vo.; of whose labours he has availed himself. The 
philosophical notions which obtained among the Jews are 
also incidentally treated in most of the larger commentaries, 
as well as in most of those works which profess to be 
Introductions to the Bible. 





§ 9. ON COMMENTARIES. 


I. Different classes of Commentaries.—Il. Nature of Scholia.— 
Ill. Commentaries.—IV. Modern versions and paraphrases. 
—V. Homilies.—VI. Collections of observations on Holy Writ. 
—VII. The utility and advantage of Commentaries.—VIII. 
Design to be kept in view, when consulting them.—IX. Rules 
Sor consulting Commentaries to the best advantage. 


_I, Tue labours of expositors and commentators have been 
divided into various classes, according to the nature of their 
different works ; for, although few confine themselves to one 
method of interpretation, exclusively, yet each generally has 
some predominant character, by which he is peculiarly dis- 
tinguished. ‘Thus, some are, 


1. Wholly Spiritual or Figurative ; as Cocceius, and those 
foreign commentators who have followed his untenable system, 
viz. that the Scripture is every where to be taken in the fullest 


sense it will admit ; and in our own country, Dr. Gill, Dr. Haw- 
ker, and some minor writers. 


2. Literal and Critical ; such are Ainsworth, Wetstein, Dr.. 


Blayney, Bishop Patrick, Lowth, and Whitby, Calmet, Chais, 
Bishop Lowth, Archbishop Newcome, Wall, Dr. Campbell, Dr. 
Priestley, and others. 

3. Wholly Practical; as Musculus, Zuingle, Baxter. 
Ostervald, Dr. Fawcett, the “ Reformer’s Bible, ae ce a 

4, Those who unite critical, philological, and practical obser- 
vations : such are the commentaries of Dr. Dodd, Bishop Mant and 
Dr. D’Oyly, Poole, Scott, M. Martin, Dr. A. Clarke, Mr. Benson 
&c. on the entire Bible, and the paraphrases of Pyle, and of Mr. 
Orton, on the Old Testament; on the New Testament, Dr. S 
Clarke and Pyle, Dr. Doddridge, Mr. Locke, Dr. Dore Di. 
Macknight, Mr. Gilpin, é&e. &e. Ne ase: 





Tors; whose observations form a series of continuous anno- 
tations on the sacred writers, and who point out more clearl 
the train of their thoughts, as well as the coherence of their 
expressions, and all the various readings which are of any 
importance. 
summaries of the argument, but also resolves the expressions 
of his author into their several parts, and shows in what 
respects they agree, as well as where they are apparently at 
varlance. 
that admit of different interpretations; and while he offers 
his own views, he confirms them by proper arguments or 
proofs, and solves any doubts whic 

interpretation. 
all prolix, extraneous, and unnecessary discussions, as well 
as far-fetched explanations, and will bring every philological 
aid to bear upon passages that are in any degree difficult or 
obscure. 
that possesses more than ordinary difficulty, though the con- 
trary is the case with many, who expatiate very copiously on 
the more easy passages of Scripture, while they scarcely 
touch on those which are really difficult, if they do not 
altogether omit to treat of them. 
mentator’s province to remove every difficulty that can impede 
the biblical reader, and to produce whatever can facilitate his 


The commentator, therefore, not only furnishes 


e further weighs and examines different passages, 


may attend his own 
Further, a judicious commentator will avoid 


Commentators ought not to omit a single passage 


In a word, it is the com- 


studies, by rendering the sense of the sacred writings more 
clear and easy to be apprehended. 

IV. A peculiar and important method of exposition is that 
of Mopern Versions and ParapHrases. Neither can be 
properly executed unless their authors have previously mas- 
tered the book or peesoee which they ineend to translate or 
paraphrase, and are well versed in the language. Versions 
of different books and with different designs should not all 
be conducted upon the same plan. 

1. A Version is the rendering fully, perspicuously, and 
faithfully, of the words and ideas of an author into a dif- 
ferent language from that which he used. The properties of 
a good version are—correctness and fidelity in expressing the 
precise manner in which the idea is presented, the figures 
order, connection, and mode of writing; yet without ‘being 
always literal and expressing word for word. Further, it 


: Somewhat similar to Scholia are the Questions or inquiries concerning 
particular books of Seriptare which were composed by ancient ecclesias- 
tical writers: they differ from Schoha in this respect, that qnestions are 
exclusively confined to the consideration of some difficult passages only 
whose meaning was at that time an object of discussion. while it is the 
design of Scholia to notice every difficult or obseure passage with brevit 
and perspicuity. Augustine, among other hiblical treatises, wrate ie 
books of Guasiines Evangetica, ou the Gospels of Mathew and Lake 
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should be accommodated to the idiom of the language, which 
the translator is-using, and at the same time be perspicuous 
and flowing. ~ 
_ In reference to versions it may be inquired, 1. Under what 
circumstances it may be lawful to depart from the style and 
manner of the original author? (‘There are words, figures, 
and modes of construction, which cannot be literal y ex- 
pressed in a different al 2. Whether the Hebraic 
construction is to be retained? It seems by no means proper, 
that the peculiar manner of an ancient author should be 
entirely obliterated; much less, that a different manner be 
obtruded upon him. 3, Whether the technical terms which 
occur in the New Testament should be changed for others. 

2. A Parapurase is the expression, in greater extent, of 
the meaning of the sacred author; in which is inserted what- 
ever 18 necessary to explain the connection and exhibit ihe 
sense: so that what is obscure is.thus rendered more perspi- 
cuous, in one continued and unbroken narrative. Provided 
the integrity of his author’s sense be observed, the paraphrast is 
at liberty to abridge what is narrated at length, to enlarge on 
what is written with brevity, to supply supposed omissions, 
to fill up chasms, to illustrate obscure and apparently in- 
volved passages, by plain, clear, and neatly turned ex- 
pressions, to connect passages which seem too far asunder, 
or not disposed in order either of time or subject, and to ar- 
range the whole in a regular series, These, indeed, it must 
be admitted, are important liberties, not to be taken with the 
Scriptures by any paraphrast without the utmost caution, and 
even then only in the most sparing manner. 

Paraphrases have been divided by Professor Rambach,! 
and other writers on the interpretation of the Bible, into two 
classes—historical and textual. In the former class of para- 
phrases, the argument of a book or chapter is pursued histo- 
rically; and the paraphrast endeavours to give his author’s 
meaning in perspicuous language. In the latter instance, 
the paraphrast assumes, as it were, the person of the sacred 
writer, closely pursues the thread of his discourse, and aims 
at expressing every word and phrase, though in circumscribed 
limits, yet in terms that are both clear and obvious to the ca- 
pacities of his readers. Hence it would appear, that a para- 
phrase is the most difficult species of expository writing ; 
and, as the number of ie Sade on the Scriptures is, 
comparatively, small (probably from this circumstance), the 
ingenious classification of them proposed by Rambach is 
not sufficiently important to render it necessary that we 
should form them into a separate class of interpreters. It is 
of infinitely greater moment to Bible readers, when purchas- 
ing works of this description, that they select those which 
are neither too prolix nor too expensive, and whose authors 
avoid every thing like party-spirit; neither extolling beyond 
measure any thing ancient, merely because it is of remote 
antiquity, nor evincing a spirit of dogmatical innovation ; but 
who, ‘ Henny dividing the word of truth,” while they ex- 
press themselves in clear and perspicuous terms, show them- 
selves to be well skilled both in the theory and application 
of sound principles of scriptural interpretation, and who have 
diligently availed themselves of every internal and external 
aid for ascertaining the sense of the sacred writers. 

The utility of both versions and paraphrases is great; but 
neither can supersede the necessity of more extended and 
minute interpretation. A ie: : 

V. Homizies are another kind of interpretation in which 
either larger portions of Scripture or single texts are explained 
and practically applied to the several purposes of instruction, 
admonition, or consolation; and properly destined to the ser- 
vice of the church. Homilies answered to our discourses on 
detached texts of Scripture, but they were filled with pious 
fables and the philosophy of the times when their authors 
lived. The best homilies extant are those of Origen and 
Chrysostom. h 

. Closely allied to commentaries are the collections of 
OBSERVATIONS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE SAcRED WriTINGs, which 
have been formed of late years, and require to be consulted 
with similar cautions, and in the same manner. These books 
of observations are either grammatical and philological, or 
miscellaneous; sometimes they discuss only a few passages 
which are peculiarly difficult and obscure, and sometimes 
they appear in the form of a grammatical and gen oes 
coramentary, following the order of the sacred books. On 
this account, as well as to facilitate reference, we have classed 
them with expositions of the Bible: of the best editions of 


s Rambachii Inetitutiones Hermeneutic. pp. 706, 707. 
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all these, the reader will find some account in the Bisuic | 
GRAPHICAL AppEnpix to the second Volume, Parr II. Crap 
V. Sections II. and IIl., occasionally interspersed with con 
cise bibliographical and critical observations.2 

Vu. eens widely different nave been entertained re- 
Specting the utility and advantage resulting from commen- 
tarles, annotations, and other expositions of the Sacred Writ- 
ings. By some, who admire nothing but their own medi- 
tations, and who hold all human helps in contempt, commen- 
tarles are despised altogether, as ten:‘ing to found our faith on 
the opinions of men rather than on the divine oracles: while 
others, on the contrary, trusting exclusively to the expositions 
of some favourite commentators, receive as infallible what- 
ever views or opinions they may choose to deliver, as their 
expositions of the Bible. The safest way in this case, as in 
all others, is to take the middle path, and occasionally to 
avail ourselves of the labours of commentators and expositors, 
while we diligently investigate the Scriptures for ourselves, 
without relying exclusively on our own wisdom, or being 
fascinated by the authority of a distinguished name. 

The late eminent divine and theological tutor, Dr. Camp- 
bell, was of opinion that the Bible should be first read 
and studied without a commentary; but his advice was ad- 
dressed to students who were previously acquainted with the 
originals: and though the design of the present work is to 
facilitate to studious inquirers the understanding of the Scrip- 
tures, yet the author presumes not to suppose that his labours 
will supersede the necessity of commentaries; or that he can 
furnish them with all that information which renders such 
works desirable to the generality of Bible readers. A sen- 
sible writer has observed, that the Bible is a learned book, 
not only because it is written in the learned languages, but 
also as containing allusions to various facts, circumstances, 
or customs of antiquity, which, to a common and unlettered 
reader, require explanation. So far, indeed, as relates to the 
way of salvation, ‘he that runs may read:’’ but there are 
many important points, if not of the first importance, in which 
we may properly avail ourselves of the labours of inquirers 
who have preceded us; especially in clearing difficulties, 
answering objections, and reconciling passages which at first 
sight appear contradictory. 

urther, ‘‘ the Bible is a large book, and we are under no 
small obligations to those who have collated its different 
parts,—the New Testament with the Old,—the prophetic 
with the historical books, &c.; and to reject their assistance, 
in making the Scriptures their own interpreter, is to throw 
away the labours of many ages. As well might we reject 
all our historians, and insist on believing nothing but what 
we derive immediately from state papers, original records, 
or other documents, on which all history is founded.”” Once 
more, ** the Bible is intended as a directory for our faith and 
ractice. Now to have an experienced friend who has long 
een in the habit of perusing it with patient study and hum- 
ble prayer,—to have such a friend at hand, to point out in 
every chapter what may be useful or important, and espe- 
cially to disclose its latent beauties, may be no less desirable 
and useful, than it is, when travelling in a foreign country, 
to have with us a companion who has passed the same 
route, and is acquainted both with the road, and with the 
objects most worthy of notice. lt is granted, however, that 
there are extremes; and that it is no less wrong to place 
implicit confidence in commentators than it is to treat 
them with contempt: to derive advantage from them, we 
should treat them as commentators only, and not as inspired 
writers.’”3 : 

VIII. The Use to be made of interpreters and commen 
tators is twofold :— 

Finst, that we may acquire from them a method of inter. 
preting the Scriptures correctly. 

It is not sufficient that we be enabled rightly to understand the Bible our 
selves, but it is essentially necessary that those who are destined for the 
sacred office should be able to explain it with facility, and also to commu 
nicate its sense and meaning with perspicuity to others. As, however, this 
faculty is not to be attained merely by studying rules for the interpretation 
of the Scriptures, habitual and constant practice must be superadded ; and 
it will further prove of singular se ventige to place before us some good 
expositors, as models for our imitation. In order to accomplish this desi- 
rable object, we must not accumulate and read every interpreter or com- 
mentator indiscriminately, but should select one or two, or a few at most, 


of acknowledged character for learning and piety; and by frequent peru- 
sal of them, as well as by studying their manner of expounding, should 





2 Arigler, Hermeneutica Biblica, pp. 256—263. Ernesti, Tustit. Interp. 
Nov. Test. pp. 278—286. Morus (Acroases, torn. ii. pp. 204—840.) has given 
a detailed account of the various kinds of commentaries and commentators. 

® The Christian Reader’s Guide, by Thomas Williams. Parti. p.82 
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endeavour to form ourselves after them, until we are completely ~—, 
of their method. But the reading of commentaries will further assist us, 


Sxconpxy, to understand whatever passages appear to us to 
be dificult and obscure. 


It is not to be denied that there are many passages In the Sacred Writ- 
ings both difficult and obscure, in consequence of the various times when 
the different books were written, the different ‘opr of which they treat, 
and their allusions to ancient customs, &c. The elps, by which most of 
these difficulties may be removed, have already been stated in the course 
of the present work. But we cannot suppose that the solitary and unas- 
sisted researches even of the most learned expositor are adequate to the 
reinoval of every difficulty, or to the elucidation of every obscurity, or that 
he is not liable to mistake the sense of the sacred penman. By the united 
labours, however, of many learned and pious men, of different ages and 
countries, we are put in possession of accumulated information relative to 
the Bible ; so that we may derive large accessions of important knowledge 
from the judicious use of the writings of commentators and expositors. 


1X. In order, then, that we may avail ourselves of their 
valuable labours to the utmost advantage, the following hints 
are submitted to the consideration of the reader :— 


l. We should take care that the reading of commentators 
does not draw us away from studying the Scriptures for our- 
selves, from investigating their real meaning, and meditating 
on their important contents, 


This would be to frustrate the very design for which commentaries are 
written, namely, to facilitate our labours, to direct us aright where we are 
in danger of falling into error, to remove doubts and difficulties which we 
are ourselves unable to solve, to reconcile apparently contradictory pas- 
sages, and, in short, to elucidate whatever is obscure or unintelligible to 
us. In the first instance, therefore, no commentators should be consulted 
until we have previously investigated the Sacred Writings, for ourselves, 
making use of every grammatical and historical help, comparing the scope, 
context, parallel passages, the analogy of faith, &c. ; and even then com- 
mentaries should be resorted to only for the purpose of explaining what 
was not sufficiently clear, or of removing our doubts. This method of 
studying the sacred volume will, unquestionably, prove a slow one: but 
the student will proceed with certainty ; and, if he have patience and reso- 
lution enough to persevere in it, he will ultimately attain greater proficiency 
in the knowledge of the Scriptures, than those who, disregarding this 
method, shall have recourse wholly to assistances of other kinds. 
the mode of study here recommended many advantages will result. 
first place, the mind will be gradually accustomed to habits of meditation : 
without which we cannot reasonably hope to attain even a moderate, much 
less a profound, knowledge of the Bible ;—secondly, those truths will be 
more readily as well as indelibly impressed on the memory, which have 
thus been “ marked, learned, and inwardly digested” in the mind by silent 
thought and reflection ;—and, thirdly, by pursuing this method, we shall 

erceive our own progress in sacred literature more readily, than if (like 

dle drones in a bee-hive) we devour and exhaust the stores provided by 
~ the care and labour of others.1 


2. We should not inconsiderately assent to the interpretation 
of any expositor, or commentator, or yield a blind and servile 
obedience to his authority. 


The canon given by Saint Paul (1 Thess. v. 21.)—Prove all things, hold 
Pic that which is good—is therefore particularly worthy of our notice ; 
or since no man is an infallible judge of the sense of Scripture, not only 
the expositions given by commentators ought to be carefully examined, but 
we should also particularly investigate the proofs by which they support 
their interpretations, uninfluenced by the celebrity of their names, the 
semblance of ingenuity and novelty, the appearance of learning, or the 
excellency of speech.2 Commentators, in fact, are witnesses, not judges: 
their authority is merely human, and does not surpass the sphere of human 
belief. But we should not read, exclusively, commentators of a particular 
school, to which we are perhaps attached, and to whose opinions we sub- 
scribe ; and though the writings of those who inculcate erroneous doctrines 
are to be received with the greatest suspicion, yet they are not to be alto- 
gether disregarded, as they sometimes contain valuable and important hints 
for the elucidation of difficult passages of Scripture. That he may not be 
misunderstood, the author will explain himself by a single example. The 
variety of erroneous theological notions, asserted in different publications 
by the late Dr. Priestley, has justly excited suspicions in the minds of all, 
who cherisha regard for what they conscientiously believe to be the pecu- 
liar doctrines of the Christian dispensation: so that any theological or 
expository writings, bearing his name, are by them received with caution, 
and subjected to the most rigorous examination. His “ Notes on all the 
Books of Scripture” are, nevertheless, well worthy of being consulted: 
for ‘though the Doctor keeps his own creed (wnitarianism) continually 
in view, especially when considering those texts which other religious 
people adduce in favour of theirs, yet his work contains many invaluable 
netes and observations, particularly on the philosophy, natural history, 


i 


: Bauer, Herm. Sacr. p. 302,. Steph. Gausseni Dissertatio de: Ratio 

Studi Theologici, pp. 25, 96. Dr. Henry g Directi ne 

dents, in Divinity, . 37. 5th edit. enry Owen’s Directions for young Stu- 
0) 


2 C. D. Beckii Monogrammata H. i i 
0 ae ermeneutices Librorum Novi Testa- 
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geography, and chronology of the Scriptures; and to these subjects few 
men in Europe were better qualified to do justice.’’* 


3. The best commentators and interpreters only are to be 
read. 


So numerous are the commentaries at present extant on the Sacred 
Writings, that to notice them all would Requixe a distinct volume. | Not to 
mention the magnitude of their cos, the labour and fatigue of turning over 
and examining such a multitude of massy volumes, is sufficient to deter 
any one from the study of them; and must necessarily yee an inges 
nious student from deriving any real advantage. For the perplexity of 
mind, arising from so great a variety of conflicting opinions, will either dis- . 
gust him altogether with sacred studies, or he will so bewilder himself, thas 
he will not be able to determine which to follow or embrace. 

‘Although the more ancient commentators and expositors did not possess 
those peculiar facilities for interpreting the Scriptures, with which we are 
now happily favoured, yet they are not to be altogether despised by thuse, 
who may have leisure and opportunity to consult them, for the purpose 
of tracing the time when, and:the authors BP whom, particular expositions» 
of certain passages were first introduced. The more ancient interpreters, 
being coéval or nearly so with the sacred writers, and also living in the 
neighbouring countries, are thus rendered good evidence, for the received 
sense of certain words in their day. Hence the Jews drenpently throw 
much light on the meaning of Hebrew words and usages, as may be seen 
in the extracts from their writings which are to be found in all the larger 
commentaries; and in like manner the Greek fathers, the value of whose 
labours it has been the fashion unduly to depreciate, are excellent evidence 
for the meaning attached to Greek words, particularly in controversies 
relating to the deity of Jesus Christ, the reality and efficacy of his atone- 
ment, &c. And since there are some expositions of very important pas- 
sages, in which all or nearly all expositors, both ancient and modern, are: 
agreed, these have a high claim to our attention. , 

The more ancient interpreters erred in mingling too many doctrinal 
discussions in their expositions; in introducing too much of history and 
archeology, not. immediately connected with the passage under considera- 
tion; and in investigating too exclusively the arguments of the sacred 
writers. Modern interpreters, on the contrary, have erred, in too fre- 
quently and copiously disputing about the events of Sele and also in 
applying so extensively to morals the passages which they undertock to 
elucidate. For although the methods of exposition may be different, as 
authors have different objects in view, yet the office of the critic, the inter 
preter, the theologian, and the popular teacher, ought never to be con- 
founded. 

Of the more modern commentators, the best only must be selected, 
whom we may consult as guides: and those may be considered as the 
best commentators, who are most deeply furnished with the requisite 
critical skill; who most diligently investigate the literal sense, and do not 
attempt to establish a mystical sense until the literal sense is most clearly 
ascertained; who do not servilely copy the remarks of preceding com. 
mentators, but, while they avail themselves of every help for the inter. 
pretation of the Scriptures, elicit what appears to be the true meaning, 
and support it by such clear and cogent arguments, and state it with suc 
perspicuity, as convinces the reader’s judgment. To these acquirements, 
it is scarcely necessary to add, that deep yet hapa and uprightness 
are indispensably necessary to a commentator on Holy Writ. 4 

On the subject of commentaries it is an excellent advice of Ernesti’s,® 
that we shall find considerable advantage in making memoranda of the more’ 
difficult passages of the Sacred Writings, which have been variously ex: 
plained by expositors, as well as of those in which there is any remarkable 
diversity of reading, but concerning which our own researches, or those 
of others, have failed in procuring satisfactory information. Thus, when- 
ever any professedly new commentary falls into our hands, we can in 4 
short time ascertain whether it contains any thing intrinsically new or 
valuable, or that may lead us to ascertain the genuine sense of a pase 
By consulting commentators and expositors in this manner, we shall be 
able to distinguish ideas of things from ideas of sounds ; and, thus becoming 
habituated to the investigation and consideration of the Sacred Writings, 
we shall, under divine teaching, be enabled to understand the mind of the 
Spirit in the Scriptures. 


4. Where it does not appear that either ancient or modern 
interpreters had more knowledge than ourselves respecting 
particular passages ; and where they offer only conjectures,— 
in such cases their expositions ought to be subjected to a strict 
examination. If their reasons are then found to be valid, we 
should give our assent to them: but, on the contrary, if they 
prove to be false, improbable, and insufficient, they must be 
altogether rejected. 

5. Lastly, as there are some commentaries which are either 
wholly compiled from the previous labours of others, or which 
contain observations extracted from their writings, if any thing 
appear confused or perplexed in such commentaries, the ori- 
ginal sources whence they were compiled must be referred to, 
and diligently consulted. 


ae A Seg A. Clarke, General Preface to vol. i. of his Commentary on the 
le, p. Xi. 
‘ Bauer, Herm. Sacr. p. 304. Turretin de Interp. Sac. Scrip. p, 338. 

5 Beckii Monogrammata Herm. Nov. Test. p. 184. 

© Institutio Interpretis Novi Testamenti, part iii. cap. ix. § 44. p. 306. 
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ON THE INTERPRETATION OF TROPES AND FIGURES. 
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BOOK II. 


ON THE SPECIAL INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE. 


Havine stated and illustrated the general principles of in- 
terpretation in the preceding chapters, it remains that we 
show in what manner the sense, when discovered, is to be 
communicated, expounded, and applied. The consideration 
of this topic will lead us to ypotice the interpretation of the 
Figurative and. the Poetical Language of the Bible, and also 
the interpretation of the Spiritual and Typical, Prophetical, 
Doctrinal, and Moral parts of the Bible, as well as the inter- 

“etation of the Promises and Threatenings contained in the 


Scriptures, and of Passages alleged to be contradictory, together 
with that Inferential Reading, and that Practical Application 
of them to the heart and conscience, without which al! 
Alea will be in vain. If, indeed, the previous investi- 
gation of the sense of Scripture be undertaken with those 
moral and devout qualifications which have been stated in 
the Pay oak of this volume,! it is scarcely possible that 
we can fail to understand the meaning of the word of God. 





CHAPTER I. 


ON THE INTERPRETATION OF THE FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE OF SCRIPTURE. 


Ficurarive language had its rise in the first ages of man- 
kind: the scarcity of words occasioned them to be used for 
various purposes: and thus figurative terms, which constitute 
the beauty of language, arose from its poverty ; and it is still 
the same in all uncivilized nations. Tae originated the 
metaphorical diction of the Indians, and the picture-writing 
of the Mexicans. 

The Bible, though too commonly regarded as containing 
only lessons of morality and plain statements of facts, 
abounds with the most beautiful images, and with every 
ornament of which style is susceptible. Yet these very 
ornaments are. sometimes occasions of difficulty; for the 
books, which contain the revelations of God, being more an- 
cient than any others now extant, are written either in the 
language used by mankind in the first ages, or in a language 
nearly allied to it. The style of these writings, therefore, 
being very different from that of modern compositions, to in- 
terpret them exactly as they are usually expounded, is with- 
out doubt to mis-interpret them ; accordingly, persons ignorant 
of the character of the primitive languages, have, by that 
method of interpretation, been led to imagine that the Scrip- 
tures contain notions unworthy of God: and thus have not 
only exposed these venerable writings to the scorn of infidels, 
but have also framed to themselves erroneous notions in reli- 
gion.2 To prevent similar mistakes, and, it is hoped, to 
tender more delightful the study of the sacred volume by an 
explanation of its figurative language, is the design of the 
present chapter. y i 

Figures, in general, may be described to be that language, 
which is prompted either by the imagination or by the pas- 
sions. Rhetoricians commonly divide them into two great 
classes, figures of words and figures of thought. . 

Figures of Words are usually termed tropes, and consist 
in the advantageous alteration of a word or sentence, from its 
original and proper signification to another meaning; as in 
2Sam. xxiii. 3. The rock of Israel spake to me. Here the 
trope lies in the word rock which is changed from its origi- 
nal sense, as intending one of the strongest works and most 
certain shelters in nature; and is caplet to signify, that 
God, by his faithfulness and power, is the same security to 
the soul which trusts in him, as the rock is to the man who 
builds upon it, or flees for safety to its impenetrable recesses. 
So, in Luke xiii. 32. our Lord speaking of Herod, says Go 
ye, and tell that fox: here the word fox is diverted from its 
proper meaning, which is that of a beast of prey and. of deep 
cunning, to denote a mischievous, cruel, and crafty tyrant; 
and the application of the term gives us a complete idea of 
his hypocrisy. 

The other class, called Figures of Thought, supposes the 


1 Pp. 186, 187, supra. i 
2 Mackni ht on the Epistles, vol. iv. 4to., or vol. vi. 8vo. essay vill. sect. 1. 
On the right Interpretation of Scripture. The materials of this chapter 
are abridged chiefly from Professor Dathe’s edition of Glassius’s Philo- 
Jogia Sacra, lib. ii. forming the whole second volume of that elaborate 
work. See a ae é noha Ga ed tt era Re ol 

e Tropis Recte Interpretandis, pp. 101—125.), and Rambach’s | tu- 
Cais ermeneutice Sacre, lib. if c. i, De Adminiculis Rhetoricis, 
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words to be used in their literal and proper meaning, and the 
figure to consist in the turn of the thought ; as is £ case in 
exclamations, apostrophes, and comparisons, where, though 
we vary the words that are used, or translate therm from one 
language into another, we may nevertheless still preserve 
the same figure in the thought. This distinction, however, 
Dr. Blair remarks, is of no great use, as nothing can be built 
upon it in practice; neither is it always very clear. It is of 
little importance, whether we give to some particular mode 
of expression the name of a trope or of a figure, provided we 
remember that figurative language always imports some 
colouring of the imagination, or some emotion of passion ex- 
pressed in our style; and perhaps, figures of imagination, 
and figures of passion, might be a more useful distribution of 
the subject.? f 

Without regarding, therefore, the technical distinctions 
which have been introduced by rhetorical writers, we shall 
first offer some hints by whichto ascertain and correctly 
interpret the tropes and figures occurring in the Sacred Writ 
ings; and in the following sections we shall notice the prin- 
cipal of them, illustrated by examples, to which a diligent 
teader may easily subjoin others. 





SECTION I. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE INTERPRETATION OF TROPEA 
AND FIGURES. 


“ Ars languages are more or less figurative; but they are 
most so in their earliest state. Before language is provided 
with a stock of words, sufficient in their literal sense to ex- 
press what is wanted, men are under the necessity of extending 
the use of words beyond the literal sense. Butthe application, 
when once begun, Is not to be limited by the bounds of neces 
sity. The imagination, always occupied with resemblances, 
which are the foundation of figures, disposes men to seek for 
figurative terms, where they might express themselves in 
literal terms. Figurative language presents a kind of picture 
to the mind, and thus delighis while it instructs : whence its 
use, though more necessary when a language is poor and 
uncultivated, is never who ly laid aside, especially in the 
writings of orators and poets.”* he laneus e.of the Scrip- 
tures is highly figurative, especially in the Old Testament. 
For this, two reasons have been assigned; one is, that ‘he 
inhabitants of the East, naturally possessing warm ara vivid 
imaginations, and living in a warm and fertile climate, sur- 
rounded by objects equally beautiful and agreeable, delight in 
a figurative style of expression : and as these circumstances 
easily impel their power of iecagigg 3 images, they fancy 
similitudes which are sometimes far fetched, and which to 
the chastised taste of European readers do not always appear 
themostelegant. ‘The other reason is, that many of the books 


8 Blair’s Lectures, vol. i. p. 320. 
4 Bishop Marsh’s Lectures, part lil. p. 69. 
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of the Old Testament are poetical ; now it is the privilege of 
a poet to illustrate the productions of his muse, and to render 
them more animated, by figures and images drawn from 
almost every subject that presents itself to his imagination. 
Hence David, Aclamon, Isaiah, and_ other sacred poets, 
abound with figures, make rapid transitions from one to ano- 
ther, every where scattering flowers, and adorning their poems 
with metaphors, the real beauty of which, however, can onl 
be appreciated by being acquainted with the country in whic 
the sacred poets ved its situation and peculiarities, and also 
with the manners of the inhabitants and the idioms of their 
language. 

The anguage of the New Testament, 
discourses and speeches of our Saviour, 
tive; “and numerous mistakes have been made by a literal 
application of what was figuratively meant. hen our 
Saviour said to the Jews, ‘ Destroy this temple, and in three 
days I will raise it up,’ the Jews understood the word temple 
in its natural sense, and asked him, Whether he could raise 
again in three days what had taken six-and-forty years to 
build? ‘They did not perceive that his Hach sa was figu- 
rative, and that he spake of the temple of his body.’”? 

In order, then, to understand fully the figurative ianguage 
of the Scriptures, it is requisite, first, to ascertain and deter- 
mine what is really figurative, lest we take that to be literal 
which is figurative, as the disciples of our Lord and the Jews 
frequently did, or lest we pervert the literal meaning of words 
by a figurative interpretation ; and, secondly, when we have 
ascertained what is really figurative, to interpret it correctly, 
and deliver its true sense. For this purpose, Ernesti has 
given it the following general rule:—We may ascertain 
whether any expression is to be taken literally or figura- 
tively, by recalling the thing spoken of to its internal or 
external sense, that is, by seeking out its internal or external 
meaning; and this may in general be readily ascertained. 
Hence it is, that in human compositions we are very rarely 
if ever in doubt, whether a thing be spoken literally or figu- 
ratively ; because the thing or abet spoken of being human, 
and capable both of external and internal senses, may be 
recalled to a human sense, that is, to a sense intelligible by 
man. ‘To understand this subject more particularly : 


1. The literal meaning of words must be retained, more in the 
historical books of Scripture than in those which are poetical. 


For it is the duty of an historian to relate transactions simply as they 
happened; while a poet has license to ornament his subject by the aid of 
figures, and to render it more lively by availing himself of similes and 
inetapbors. Hence we find, that the style of narration in the historical 
books is simple and generally devoid of ornament, while the poetical books 
abound with images borrowed from various objects : not, indeed, that the 
historical books are enterely destitute of figurative expressions ; for, 
whatever language men may use, they are so accustomed to this mode of 
expression, that they cannot fully convey their meaning in literal words, 
but are compelled by the force of habit to make use of such as are figu- 
rative. But we must not look for a figurative style in the historical books, 
and still less are historical narratives to be changed into allegories, and 
eos unless these be obviously apparent. From inattention to this 
mportant rule, ‘‘some interpreters, in ancient and modern times, have 
turned into allegory the whole Jewish ceremonial law. So, formerly and 
recently, the history of the creation of the world, the fall of man, the flood, 
the account of the tower of Babel, &c. have been explained either as 
#04, or as philosophical allegories, i. e. philosophical speculations on 
these subjects, clothed in the garb of narration. By the same principles 
of exegesis, the Gospels are treated as “v5o:, which exhibit an imaginary 
Picture of a perfect character, in the person of Jesus. In a word, every 
narration in the Bible, of an occurrence which is of a miraculous nature 
in any respect, is “v9o¢ ; which means, as its abettors say, that some real 
fact or occurrence lies at the basis of the story, which is told agreeably to 
the very impertect conceptions and philosophy of ancient times, or has 
been augmented and adorned by tradition and fancy. 

But that such liberties with the language of Scripture are utterly in- 
compatible with the sober principles of interpretation, is sufficiently mani- 
fest from the bare statement of them. The object of the interpreter is, to 
Jind out what the sacred writers meant to say. This done, his task is per- 


formed. Party philosophy or skepticis i i i 
ieaiaes™ p phy epticism cannot guide the interpretation of 


2. The literal meaning of words is to be given up, if it be 
either improper, or involve an impossibility, or where words, 


and especially the 
are not less figura- 


“properly taken, contain any thing contrary to the doctrinal 


or moral precepts delivered in other parts of Scripture.§ 


(1.) The expressions in Jer. i. 18. are necessarily to be understood fi 
: c u- 
ratively. God is there represented as saying to the prophet, I have iad 


1 Bishop Marsh’s qgetures, part iii. p. 69. 
3 J o + : . 
aa ee nterpretation, p. 76. Mori Acroases, tom. i. pp. 
3} hold it,” says the learned and venerable Hooker. “ i i 
ole rule in expositions of sacred Scripture, that, whens a eel eae 
tion will stand, the farthest from the letter is commonly the worst. There 
is nothing more dangerous than this licentious and deluding art, which 
changes the meaning of words, as alchemy doth or would do the substance 
oh ornare aeking au sos thing, ue. i sss tele and bringing in the end all 
uth to nothing. cclesiastic olit k Vv. cc. 58—60, 
Mr. Collinson’s Analysis, a ore 
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thee a defenced city, and an iron pillar, and brazen walls a ainst the 
whole at Now, 4 is obvious that these expressions are figurative ; be 
cause, if taken literally, they involve an impossibility. The general ee 4 
of the divine promise is, that God would defend Jeremiah against al ais 
assaults, and secret contrivances of his enemies, who should ah mere € 
able to prevail against him than they could against an impregna oie ec 
fortress. So the ite sense of ee 1125. Drew Wp ; but in 
the following verse the prophet explains it in the prop Gin? 

(2.) In Peal, xviii. 2. God is ed a rock, a fortress, a deliverer, & 
buckler, a horn of salvation, and a high tower: it is obvious that these 
predicates are metaphorically spoken of the Almighty. b 

(3.) Matt. viii. 22. Let the dead bury their dead cannot Dorey e ap- 

lied to those who are really and naturally dead; and, consequently, must 

e understood figuratively, ‘‘Leave those who are spiritually dead to per- 
form the rites of burial for such as are naturally dead.” In Psal. cxxx. 1 
David is said to have cried unto the Lord out of the peptus, by which word 
we are metaphorically to understand’a state of the deepest affliction : be- 
cause it nowhere appears from Scripture, nor is it probable, that the 
Jewish monarch was ever thrown into the sea, even in his greatest adver: 
sity, as we read that the prophet Jonah was, who cried to the Lord out of 
the depth, or midst of the sea. (Jon. i. 15. 17.11. 2, 3.5.) Similar expressions 
occur in 1 Col. iii. 13. and Rev. vi. 13. ; is te 
» (4.) The command of Jesus Christ, related in Matt. xviii. 8, 9. if inter- 
preted literally, is directly at variance with the sixth commandment 
(Exod. xx. 13.), and must consequently be understood figuratively. So, the 
declaration of Jesus Christ in Jobn xiv. 28. (My Father is greater than I) 
is to be understood of himself, as he is man. This is evident from the con- 
text and from the nature of his discourse. In John xiv. 24. Christ tells his 
disciples that the Father had sent him; that is, in his quality of Messiah, 
he was sent by the Father to instruct and to save mankind. Now as the 
sender is greater than he who is semt (xiii. 16.); so, in this Sense, is the 
Father greater than the Son. It certainly requires very little argument, 
and no sophistry, to reconcile this saying with the most orthodox notion of 
the deity of Christ; as he is repeatedly speaking of his divine and of his 
human nature. Of the former he says (John x. 30.), I and the Father are 
one ; and of the latter he states with the same truth, the Father is greater 
than I. 

(5.) Whatever is repugnant to natural reason cannot be the true meaning 
of the Scriptures ; for God is the original of natural truth, as well as of that 
which comes by particular revelation. No proposition, therefore, which is 
repugnant to the fundamental principles of reason, can be the sense of any 
part of the word of God; hence the words of Christ,—This is my body, 
and This is my blood (Matt. xxvi. 26. 28.),—are not to be understood in that 
sense, which makes for the doctrine of transubstantiation, or, of the con- 
version of the bread and wine, in the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
into the actual body and blood of Christ: because it is impossible that 
contradictions should be true; and we cannot be more certain that any 
thing is true, than we are that that doctrine is false. Yetitisupona forced 
and literal construction of our Lord’s declaration, that the Romish church 
has, ever since the thirteenth century, erected and maintained the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation :—a doctrine which is manifestly “repugnant to 
the plain words of Scripture, overthroweth the nature of a sacrament, and 
hath given occasion to many superstitions.” In fact, if the words—“‘ this 
is my body?—must be literally understood, why are not other words of 
similar import also to be taken literally ? In which case Jesus Christ must 
be a vine, a door, anda rock; for so he is expressly termed in John x. 9. 
xv. l. and1Cor. x.4. And in the other part of the sacrament, the cup 
must be transubstantiated, not into the blood of Christ, but into the New 
Testament: for he said,—“ This cup is the New Testament” or covenant 
(Luke xxii. 20.), that is, the representation or memorial of it. Further, as 
the words—‘ This is my body,” and “ This is my blood’’’—were spoken 
BEFORE Christ’s body was broken upon the cross, and BEFoRE his blood 
was shed, he could not pronounce them with the intention that they should 
be taken and interpreted literally by his disciples. He could not take his 
body in his hands, nor offer them his blood in the cup, for it had not yet 
been shed. If the bread which he broke had been changed, he would 
have had two bodies, one of which would have been instrumental in pre- 
senting the other to the apostles. Of such a transformation they do not 
appear to have had the smallest idea; and if it did not take place in this 
first sacrament, what reason can we have to believe that it has been effect- 
ed in any other? Hence it is clear that the doctrine of transubstantiation 
has no foundation in the words of Christ, which must necessarily be un- 
derstood, not literally and properly, but figuratively, agreeably: to the well 
known metonymy, common in ali languages, but peculiar to the Hebrew 
(the impression of which the Greek here naturally takes), in which the 
sign is put for the thing signified. Thus in Gen. xl. 12. the three branches 
are three days, and in v. 18. the three baskets are three days; in xli. 26. 
the seven good kine are seven years, and the seven good ears are seven 
years ;* and in Ezek. xxxii. 11. the dry bones are the whole house of Israel.1 





4 Art. xxviii. of the Confession of the Anglican Church. The term— 
“transubstantiation”—was not invented until the thirteenth century ; the 
first idea of Christ’s bodily presence in the eucharist was started in the 
beginning of the eighth century ; the first writer who maintained the doc 
trine was Paschasius Radbertus, in the ninth century, before it was firmly 
established: and the first public assertion of it was, at the third Lateran 
Council, in the year 1215, after it had been for some time avowed by the 
Roman popes, and inculcated by the clergy dependent on them, in obe 
dence sot eir dajane lens: ’ But the term itself was not known before the 

irteenth century, when it was invented by Stephen bi: 3 
Mosca Heel Me ees pp. ag 231. ? 4 ane Ae 

5 Matt. xxvi. 26. 28. and Mark xiv. 22. 24. compared wi ii. 
and 1 Cor. xi. 24, 2. : mane 

* “Solet autem res, que significat, ejus rei nomine quam significat nun- 
cupari, sicut scriptum est, Septem spice septem anni suNT; non enim 
dicit, septem annos significant : et Septem boves septem anni sunt, et multa 
hujusmodi.”  Augustini Questiones in Leviticum. lib. iii. Quest. 27. (Ope: 
rum, tom. iii. pars i. p.516. Paris, 1680.) In another place the same writer 
says,—‘‘Inde est, quod ait Apostolus, Petra autem Erat Christus (1 Cor. x. 
4.), non ait, Petra significabit Christum.” (Ibid. Quest. in Genesin. c. xli 
Op. -— : ars 1. e 335.) ae 
we e Hebrews, having no particular word denoting to represent, su 
its place by the verb substantive, which is sometime tee Acie: seal ie 
as in Isa. v. 7. and sometimes is expressed by the personal pronoun, as in 
the passages above cited, agreeably to the well-known rule of Hebrew 
grammar, viZ, that where these pronouns stand simply for the-verb of ex+ 
istence, they are to be translated accordingly ; as we readin the Septuagint 
Greek and Latin Vulgate versions, and also in every modern version of the 
Bible. | Various additional examples of this construction may be seen in 
Stuart’s Hebrew Grammar, § 649. 0. 163. Oxford, 1831.) Robertson's Hebr, 
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The same metonymy exists in the service for the celebration of the pass- 
over among the modern Jews; in which the masters of the family and all 
the guests take hold of the dish containing the unleavened bread which he 
had previously broken, and say,—“ Lo! This 1s the bread of afjliction, 
which all our ancestors ate in the land of Egypt.” The same phraseolog 
is of frequent occurrence in the New Testatnent. Thus, in Matt. xiii. 3, 
39. ‘The jield 1s [represents] the world ; the good seed 1s [represents] 
the children of the kingdom ; the tares arx [represent] the children of the 
wicked one. The enemy is [represents] the devil; the harvest 1s [repre- 
sents] the end of the world ; the reapers arE the angels. And in 1 Cor. x. 4. 
That rock was [represented] Christ. Similar modes of expression occur 
in Luke viii. 9. xv. 26. Gr. and xviii. 36. Gr. John vii. 36. and x. 6. Acts x. 17. 

*Gal. iv. 24. and Rev. i. 20. Gr. It is evident, therefore, from the context, 
from biblical usage, and from the scope of the passage,—{it might also be 
added, if the limits necessarily prescribed to this paragraph would permit, 
from the testimonies of the fathers of the Christian church and of other 
ecclesiastical writers, both Greek and Latin), —that the literal interpreta- 
tion of Matt. xxvi. 26.28. must be abandoned, and with it necessarily falls 
the modern Romish tenet of transubstantiation. 

(6.) To change day into night (Job xvii. 12.) is a moral impossibility, 
contrary to common sense, and must be a figurative expression. In Isa. 
i. 5, 6. the Jewish nation are described as being sorely stricken or chas- 
tised, like a man mortally wounded, and destitute both of medicine as 
well as of the means of cure. That this description is figurative, is evident 
from the context; for in the two following verses the prophet delineates 
the condition of the Jews in literal terms. 

7.) If a passage of Scripture be a precept, prohibiting some heinous 
wickedness or crime or commanding us to do good, it is Nor figurative ; but 
if it seem to command any heinous wickedness or crime, or to forbid that 
which is profitable or beneficial to others, it IS figurative, and must be 
interpretedaccordingly. 

In John vi. 53. Christ says, Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man, 
and drink his blood, ye have no life in you. Now this sentence seems to 
command a heinous wickedness or crime: consequently it is figurative, 
commanding us to communicate of the passion of our Lord, and with de- 
light and advantage to lay up in our memory, that his fesh was wounded 
and crucified for us.3 


It is not, however, sufficient to know whether an expression 
be figurative or not, but, when this point is ascertained, another 
of equal importance presents itself; namely, to interpret meta- 
phorical expressions by corresponding and appropriate terms. In 
order to accomplish this object, it is necessary, 

3. That we inquire in what respects the thing compared, 
and that with which it is compared, respectively agree, and 
also in what respects they have any affinity or resemblance. 

For, as a similitude is concealed in every metaphor, it is only by diligent 
study that it can be elicited, by carefully observing the points of agreement 
between the proper or literal and the figurative meaning. For instance, the 

rophetic writers, and particularly Ezekiel, very frequently charge the 

sraelites with having committed adultery and played the harlot, and with 
deserting Jehovah, their husband. From the slightest inspection of these 
passages, it is evident that spiritual adultery, or idolatry is intended. Now 
the origin of this metaphor is to be sought from one and the same notion, 
in which there is an agreement between adultery and the worship paid by 
the Israelites to strange gods. That notion or idea is unfaithfulness; by 
which as a wife deceives her husband, so they are represented as deceiv- 
ing God, and as violating their fidelity, in forsaking him. 

To explain this general remark more particularly. 

(1.) The sense of a figurative passage will be known, if the resem- 
blance between the things or objects compared be so clear as to be 
immediately perceived. 

Thus, if any one be said to walk in the way of the ungodly, or of the 
godly, we readily apprehend that the imitation of the conduct of those cha- 
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Gramm. lib. iv. c. 2. in Schroeder’s Syntax. Regula 38., Jahn’s Grammatica 
Hebrea, § 92., Cellérier’s Grammaire Hebraique, p. 206., and in Glass’s 
Philologia Sacra, tom. i. pp. 149, 150. cedit. Dathii.) That the same con- 
struction exists in the Syriac Language is evident from the examples 
Even by Bishop Beveridge in his Grammatica Syriaca, p. 30., by Jahn in his 
lementa Aramaice seu Chaldzo-Syriace Lingue, pp. 24, 25., by Michaelis 
in his Grammatica Syriaca, §§ 79. 132., and by Hoffman in his Grammatica 
Syriaca, pp. 314. 377. Finally, the same idiom of using the pronoun in 
place of the verb substantive prevails in the Arabic Language ; and exam- 
les of it are given by Richardson in his Arabic Grammar, chap. viii. and 
3s Rosenmiiller in his Institutiones Linguz Arabice, lib. v. § 83. 
for the Festivals of Passover and Pentecost, 


1 See the “Forms of Prayer : 
in Hebrew 


according to the custom of the Spanish and Portuguese Jews, 
_ and English.” By David Levi, p. 20. bee 

2 Archbishop Tillotson in his Discourse on Transubstantiation (pp. 14 
—23. 12mo. edit.) and Bishop Burnet (on art. xxviii.) have given numerous 
passages from the fathers and other ecclesiastical writers, from the second 
to the sixth century, in which the Protestant—or trae—interpretation of 
Matt. xxvi. 26. is maintained. But the fullest view of Christian antiquity on 
this subject will be found in a collection of testimonies from the second to 
the thirteenth century inclusive, translated and published by Archbishop 
Wake, entitled “An Historical Treatise written by an Author of the Com- 
munion of the Church of Rome, touching Transubstantiation. Wherein is 
made appear, that, according to the Principles of that Church, this Doc- 
trine cannot be an Article of Faith. London, 1688.” 4to. The reader, who 
is desirous of investigating further this very important subject, isreferred 
to the Rev. J. H. Todd’s edition of Archbishop Cranmer’s “Defence of the 
True and Catholic Doctrine of the Sacrament,” &c. (London, 1825, 8vo.); 
yo Mr. Meek’s “Church of England a Faithful Witness against the Errors 
of the Church of Rome,” pp. 156—191. (London, 1834, 8vo.) ; to Mr. Faber’s 
“Difficulties of Romanism,” pp. 89—156. 313—446. (second edition) ; and to 
Du Moulin’s unanswered and unanswerable “ Anatomy of the Mass,” trans- 
lated from the very rare French original by the Rev. Robert Shanks, A. M. 
who has prefixed a concise and valuable History of the Eucharist. Edin- 
burgh, 1833, 12mo. 

3 The preceding rule and illustration are designedly taken from Augus- 
tine, bishop of Hippo in Africa, an ecclesiastical writer, in the fifth century, 
of the greatest celebrity in the Romish church, in the catalogue of whose 
supposed saznts he is enrolled; because John vi. 53. is one of the passages 
urged by that church in support of her novel dogma of transubstantiation. 
The attentive reader will not fail to observe, how completely Augustine 
refutes and condemns that dogma. See his treatise de Doctrina Christiana, 
Tih. its. c. 16. Op. tom. iil. pars 1. p.62. Paris, 1680, , 
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racters is the idea designed to be expressed. In like manner, when any 
one is compared to a lion, who does not immediately understand that 
strength of limbs, firmness of nerve, and magnanimity, are the ideas in- 
tendedto be conveyed? In Gen. xlix. 9. Judah is styled a lion’s whelp, and 
is compared to a lion and lioness couching, whom no one dares to rouse. 
The warlike character and the conquests of this tribe are here propheti- 
cally described: but the full force of the passage will not be perceived, 
unless we know that a lion is, among the orientals, used figuratively to de- 
note a hero, and also that a lion or lioness, when lying down after satisfying 
its hunger, will not attack any person. Mr. Park has recorded an instance 
of his providential escape froma lion thus circumstanced, which he saw 
lying near the road, and passed unhurt.¢ 


(2.) As, im the sacred metaphors, one particular is generally the 
principal thing thereby exhibited, the sense of a metaphor will be 
alustrated by considering the context of a passage un which it occurs. 


This rule particularly applies to images, which do not always convey one 
andthe same meaning. Thus, light and darkness not only denote happi- 
ness and misery, but also knowledge and ignorance; which of these two 
significations is to be preferably adopted, the context alone can show. In 
Psal. cxii.4. we read: Unto the upright there ariseth light in the darkness. 
Bishop Horsley thinks that this is an allusion to what happened in Egypt, 
when the Israelites had light in all their dwellings in Goshen, while the rest 
of Egypt was enveloped in darkness. Be this, however, as it may, since 
the design of the psalm in question is, to show the blessedness of the 
righteous and the final perdition of the ungodly, the context will plainly 
indicate that happiness is the idea intended in this verse; for, if we con- 
sult what precedes, we shall find that temporal prosperity is promised to 
the righteous, and that, among the particulars in which his prosperity is 
stated to consist, it is specified that his seed shall be mighty upon earth ; 
the generation of the upright shall be blessed; wealth and riches shall be 
in his house. On the contrary, in Psal. xix. 8. where the: commandment of 
Jehovah is said to enlighten. the eyes, the idea of spiritual knowledge is 
intended, and this phrase corresponds to that in the preceding verse. where 
the testimony of Jehovah is said to make wise the simple. In the New 
Testament, light and darkness are of frequent occurrence, and in like man- 
ner designate a state of knowledge and a state of ignorance. It may be 
sufficient to refer to Luke i. 78, 79. Acts xxvi. 18. Rom. i. 21. Eph. iv. 18. 
and v. 8. 1 Pet. ii. 9. 


(3.) The sense of a figurative expression 1s often known from the 
sacred writer's own explanation of it. 


In common with profane writers, whether in prose or verse, the inspire 
penmen of the Old Testament frequently subjoin to figurative expressions 
proper or literal terms, and thus explain the meaning intended to be con: 
veyed by the images they employ. Thas, in Esther viii. 16. it is said that 
the Jews had light and gladness, and joy and honour ; here the explana- 
tory synonymes mark the greatness of their prosperity and joy. In Psal. 
xevii. 11. light is said to be sown for the righteous : the exposition imme- 
diately follows, and joy for the upright in heart. In like manner, when 
the prophet Hosea complains that a spirit of lasciviousness had driven the 
Israelites astray (Hos. iv. 12.), he explains bis meaning not only by subjoin- 
ing that they forsook their God, but in the following verse he states in clear 
and literal terms the eagerness with which they committed idolatry ; wpon 
the tops of the mountains they sacrifice, and upon the hills they burn in- 
cense, &c. 


(4.) The sense of a figurative expression may also be ascertained 
by consulting parallel passages ; in which the same thing is expressed 
prov= -y and herally, or in which the same word occurs, so that the 
sense may be readily apprehended. 


The Hebrew prophets very often represent Jehovah as holding in his 
hand a cup, and presenting it to men who are compelled to drink it up to 
the very dregs. The intoxicated stagger, and, falling prostrate on the 
ground, shamefully vomit forth the wine they have drunk. This metaphor 
is frequently repeated in various ways by the sacred poets, who sometimes 
only glance at it, while at others they more fully illustrate it. Compare 
Obad. 16. Nahum iii. 11. Habak. ii. 16: Psal. Ixxv. 8. Jer. xxv. 15—27. and 
Ezekiel xxiii. 33, 34. Now, if there were any doubt as to the meaning of 
the image occurring in these passages, its sense might be immediately 
ascertained by comparing the following parallel passage in Isaiah li. 17—23., 
in which the prophet portrays Jerusalem as a woman so intoxicated as to 
be unable to stand; but in which he introduces some words that clearly 
mark the sense of the metaphor. The passage itself, Bishop Lowth justly 
remarks, is poetry of the first order, sublimity of the highest proot. 


Rouse thyself, rouse thyself up ; arise, O Jerusalem ! A 

Who hast drunken from the hand of Jenovau the cup of his fury ; 

The dregs of the cup of trembling thou hast drunken, thou hast wrung 
them out. 

There is not one to lead her, 
forth ; 

Neither is there one to support her by the hand, of all the sons which 
she hath educated. 

These two things have befallen thee ; who shall bemoan thee? 

Desolation and destruction ; the famine and the sword; who shall com- 
fort thee ? 

Thy sons lie astounded ; they are cast down : i ) 

At the head of all the streets, like the oryxs taken in the toils ; 

Drenched to the full with the fury of Jenovan, with the fury of thy God. 

Wherefore hear now this, O thou afflicted daughter ; 

And thou drunken, but not with wine. 

Thus saith thy Lord Jrwovan ; 

And thy God, whe avengeth his people ; _ 

Behold I take from thy hand the cup of trembling; 

The dregs of the cup of my fury: 

Thou shalt drink of it again no more. 

But I will put it into the hand of them who oppress thee; 

Who said to thee, Bow down thy body, that we may go over: 

And thou layedst down thy back, as the ground: 

‘And as the street to them that pass along. 


of all the sons which she hath brought 


Bishop Lowtn’s Version. 
(5.) Consider History. 


A consideration of events recorded in history will very frequently chk 
how far and in what sense any expression is to be understood Soak y 
Thus many and various things are said relative to the coming of Christ, 


4 Travels in the Interior of Africa, p. 310. London, 1807, 8ve, or in 
Pinkerton’s Collection of Voyages, vol. Xvi. Pp. SAS. 
§ Or wild bull 
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nis kmgdom, government, and adversaries. Now history informs us, that 
he came, at the destruction of Jerusalem, to rule and govern far ene wide 
by the spreading of the Gospel. In Matt. x. 34. Christ says that he peas 
not to send peace on earth, but a sword. In the arallel passage, Lu t 
xii, 51., he says that he came to cause division. he general sEApOR 8 
these two passages is, that he would cause discord, and as it were sow dis- 
sensions. But in what sense could the blessed Saviour mean that he would 
cause discord? We learn from history, that in consequence of the diffusion 
of the Christian religion, nations and families became divided, so that some 
embraced it while others rejected it, and the former were persecuted by 
the latter on account of their Christian profession. A further exposition 
of this passage is given in p. 457. infra. p 

(6.) Consider the connection of doctrine, as well as the context of 
the figurative passage. 


A consideration of the connection of doctrine, as well.as of the context, 
will often lead to the origin of the figurative expressions employed by the 
sacred writers, and consequently enable us to ascertain their meaning : 
for very frequently some word precedes or follows, or some synonyme is 
annexed, that plainly indicates whether the expression is to be taken pro- 
perly or figuratively. For instance, the words sim and iniquity, which are 
of such frequent occurrence in the law of Moses, are tropically put for 

unishment; and that the phrase, to bear one’s sin or iniquity, is equiva- 
ent to the suffering of the punishment due to sin, appears from the 
synonymous expressions of being cut off from the people, and dying being 
very often annexed. As in Levit. xix. 8. Exocus xxviii. 43. Nuio. xiv. 34, 
and xviii. 22. 32, &c. Thus also diseases and infirmities are called sins, 
because they are considered as the punishment of sin (as in Isa. liii. 4. 
with Matt. vili. 17.), the figure in which passage is subsequently explained 
in verse 5. Compare also verse 12. and Psalm xxxviii. 3—5. Ezek. xxxiii. 
10. and John ix. 2, 38. So likewise in Gen. xxxi. 42. 53. the context mani- 
festly shows that the fear of Isaac, and the feur of his father, are put for 
Jehovah, the object of fear and reverence. Once more; when in ] Pet. 
ii. 5. 9. believers are said to be living stones, a spiritual house, and a royal 
priesthood, as these expressions are derived from the Old Testament, we 
must recur to Exodus xix. 5, 6. in order to ascertain the full extent of their 
privileges. The general tenor of the Apostle’s address then will be, “‘Con- 
sider yourselves as forming part of a nobler temple than that of the Jews, 
and in which a much more spiritual sacrifice is offered to God through 
Christ.—You, who have embraced the Gospel, are considered by God as 
inheritors of all those holy blessings which were promised to the Jews.” 


(7.) In fizing the sense exhibited by a metaphor, the comparison 
ought never to be extended too far, or into any thing which cannot 
be properly applied to the person or thing represented. 


In other words, a comparison which ordinarily has but one particular 
view ought not to be strained, in order to make it agree in other respects, 
where it is evident that there is not a similitude of ideas. For instance, in 
Isa. xl, 6. we read all flesh is grass ; that is, all mankind are liable to wither 
and decay, and will wither and decay like grass. But this metaphor would 
be tortured to a meaning, which, as it is foolish and absurd, we may be 
sure was never intended by the inspired writer, if we were to say that 
mankind were like grass, or were grass in colour or shape. What wild, 
and indeed what wicked, abuse, would be made of the Scripture expres- 
sion concerning our Lord that he will come as a thief in the night (Rev. 
xvi. 15.), if we were not to confine the sense to the suddenness and sur- 
prisal of the thief, but should extend it to the temper and designs of the 
villain who breaks open houses in the night?! Hence, though one meta- 
phor may be brought to signify many things with respect to some different 
qualities, and diverse attributes, it nevertheless is very evident that that 
sense ought chiefly to be attended to, which appears to be designed by 
the Spirit of God, and which is obviously figured out to us in the nature, 
form, or use of the thing, from which the metaphor is taken. Thus, Christ 
is called a Won (Rev. v. 5.) because he is noble. heroic, and invincible ; 
Satan, the grand adversary of souls, is called a lion in 1 Pet. v. 8. because 
he is rapacious, roaring, and devouring. And wicked men are termed 
lions in Job iv. 10, 11. and 2 Tim. iv. 17. Becaune they are fierce, outrage- 
ous, and cruel to weaker men. 


(8.) In the interpretation of figurative expressions generally, and 
those which particularly occur in the ane, parts of Scripture, the 
meaning of such expressions ought to be regulated by those which 
are plain and clear. 


All mere maxims, whether plain or figurative, must be understood in a 
manner consistent with possibility and the rules of humanity. The rule 
just stated is especially applicable to the right interpretation of Matt. v. 

2., which enjoins us not to retaliate, but to bear small injuries, and 
Matt. vi. 19.31, 34., which prohibits thoughtfulness about worldly concerns; 
which injunctions have eae objected to, as being impracticable general 
duties, inconsistent with natural instinct and law, and altogether destructive 
of society. If, however, the present rule be kept in view, and if we attend 
to the auditors and oceasion of this discourse and to the context, the true 
sense of the precepts before us will be evident. 

The auditors were the multitude and the disciples of Christ, as appears 
from the context both preceding and following the sermon, and also from 
the conclusion of it.2 The multitude and the disciples were likewise the 
auditors of the same, or a similar, discourse recorded by Luke.s_ They 
were both, therefore, intended for general instruction to all Christians. 
Particular appropriate instructions to_his apostles, and to the seventy dur- 
ing his ministry, Christ gave to them when he sent them forth to preach 
and work miracles ;4 and upon other occasions when they were in private.s 
After Jesus had been delivering some similar instructions to those in the 
sermon on the mount, he tells Peter that they were designed for general 
use.s Our Lord, therefore, probably delivered the precepts we are con- 
sidering in such language as was intelligible to the multitude. Now they. 
instead of viewing them as “ impracticable, inconsistent with natural law, 
and destructive of society,” expressed their great admiration of the wisdom 
and dignity with wien he taught.7 

The occasion of this sermon was, towards the beginnin is minis‘ 
to teach the true nature of the Messiah’s kingdom, ‘to are aber ir 
it, and to correct the false and worldly notions of it, which the Jews in 
general entertained. They were filled with ideas of conquest, and revenge 
against the Romans, and of enriching themselves by plunder. But Christ 
instead of countenancing a vindictive temper, enjoins lenity, forbearance. 

’ 

Ba TT Dh a a - 

1 Numerous similar instances are given by Glassius, Phi i 
(edit. Dathii,) lib. ii. pp. 918—921. if » Philologia Sacra, 

2 Matt. v. 1. ; vii. 24. 28; viii. 1. 3 Luke vi. 17. 4749, . vii. 1 

¢ Matt. x. Mark vi. 7—Il. Luke ix. 1—6, ; x. 1. 24. Pah 

* Matt. xiii.-10—23.'36—43..51. John xiv.—xvii, 

® Luke xii. 41—48, 1 Matt, vii. 23 20. 
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and kindness to those who injure us. These directions accord with the 
dispositions which, in the introduction to the sermon, he pronounces to be 
requisite to true happiness; with his plain injunctions to forgive injuries , 
with the general strain of his discourses, with the condition of bumianiry 3 
and with the context, both in Matthew and Luke.* In connection with the 
precepts we are considering, in both evangelists, ‘doing to others as we 
would haye them do to us,’* and, “ doing good to our enemies, il imitanca 
of our heavenly Father,” are enjoined. These plain comprehensive rult.s 
are introduced as including the figurative ones here specitied, which poijat 
out small injuries. And ¢rivial instances are here specified, probably to 
point out the necessity of extending a lenient and forbearing disposition to 
small circumstances, in order to pervade every social sentiment and action 
with the temper of kmdness, and to prevent a vindictive spirit from insirmu, 
ating itself by the smallest avenues into our hearts. That these commands 
are not to be taken /zterally, as enjoining the particular actions here spe ci- 
fied, but the disposition of torgiveness and benevolence, is apparent, not 
only from its being usual in the East to put the action for the disposition,® 
and from the manner in which the precepts are introduced, but also from 
our Lord’s own conduct. For he mildly reproved the officer who struck 
him at his trial.1° Though he had before voluntarily given himself up to the 
persons who were sent to take him, bade Peter sheathe the sword with 
which he had maimed one of them, and himself miraculously cured him; 
yet even here he gently reproved them for the manner in which they came 
to apprehend him.11 These instances of Christ’s different behaviour under 
a variation of circumstances, show that he meant these precepts to be inter- 
preted, according to the nature and reason of the case. He might express 
them the more strongly in order to contradict Ecclus. xii. 4, 5. 7., and similar 
improper sentiments and practices which at that time prevailed in Judea. 
Neither did Paul act agreeably to the literal sense of the commands in 
question.12 ; 

The injunction not to lay up your treasures upon earth, but.in heaven,19 
according to the Hebrew idiom, means, to prefer heavenly to earthly trea- 
sures. The reason given for it is, because, making earthly treasures the 
chief object, beclouds the moral eye, the guide of life, and is inconsistent 
with the love and service of God. Christ adds, ‘therefore take no thought,” 
or, as it should be translated, ‘(be not anxious about food, drink or cloth- 
ing,”’ but with moderate care only about them, trust the providence of your 
heavenly Father. Let your first and chief care be to do your duty. Do 
not anxiously anticipate the cares of the morrow. All this accords with 
our best natural sentiments, and with the other instructions of our Lord. 
The auditors and occasion of the discourse, together with the language and 
connection in which the directions are given, show these to be the ideas 
which. Jesus meant to convey.t+ 


4. Lastly, in explaining the figurative language of Scrip- 
ture, care must be taken that we do not judge of the applicae 
tion of characters from modern usage; because the inhabitants 
of the East have very frequently attached a character to the 
idea expressed, widely different from that which usually pre: 
sents itself to our views. 


The inhabitants of the East, from their lively imaginations, very often 
make use of far-fetched comparisons, and bring together things which, in 
our judgments, are the most dissimilar. Besides, since the Hebrew mode 
of living differed greatly from ours, and many things were in use and com- 
mended by the Israelites which to.us are unknown, we ought not to be sur- 
prised, if there bea very wide difference subsisting between the metapho- 
rical expressions of the Hebrews, and those which are familiar to us, and 
if they should sometimes appear harsh, and seem to convey a different 
meaning from that which we are accustomed to receive. Thus, in Deut. 
xxxili. 17, the glory of the tribe of Joseph is compared to the firstling of a 
bullock ; in like manner Amos (iv. 1.) compares the noble women of Israel 
tothe kine of Bashan, and Hosea compares the Israelites to refractory 
kine that shake off the yoke. The patriarch Jacob in his prophetic and 
valedictory address to his children (Gen. xlix. 14.), in which he foretells 
their own and their descendants’ future condition, terms Issachar a strong 
ass, literally a strong-boned or strong-limbed ass. Now, if we take these 
metaphors according to their present sense we shall greatly err. The ox 
tribe of animals, whose greatest beauty and strength lie in its horns, was 
held in very honour among the ancient nations, and was much esteemed 
on account of its aptitude for agricultural labour: hence Moses especially 
enacts, that the ox should not be muzzled while treading out the corn. 
The ass tribe, in the East, is robust and more handsome, as well as much 
quicker in its pace, than those animals are in our country ; and therefore 
princes and persons of noble birth thought it no degradation to ride on 
asses. Hence, in the opinion of the inhabitants of the East, it is not reck- 
oned disgraceful to be compared with oxen and asses; nor, if a metaphor 
be derived from those animals, do they intend to convey the same mean- 
ing which we should express by a figure drawn from them. In the com- 
parison of the tribe of Joseph to the firstling of a bullock, the point of 
resemblance is strength and power.15 In the comparison of the matrons 
of Samaria to the kine of Bashan, the point of resemblance is lucury and 
wantonness flowing from their abundance :16 in the comparison of Issachar 
to an ass, the point of resemblance is bodily strength and vigour ; for in 
that animal the Hebrews were accustomed to regard strength, though we 
usually associate with it the idea of slowness and stupidity.t7 





8 Matt. v. 43—48. Luke vi. 27—36. 

® Matt. v. 88. Luke xxii. 36.; xix. 13,14. John xiii. 14, 15, 17. 

10 John xviii, 22, 23, 

11 Mark xiv. 48. Matt. xxvi.55. Luke xxii. 50-53. John xviii. 10, 

19 Acts xxiii. 3.; xvi. 37. 

13 Matt. vi. 19—34. John vi. 27. 

_ 14 Blair on Christ’s Sermon on the Mount. 
Christ, p. 30. part i. chap. 1. sect. 9. 

18 Mr. Brown has recorded a similar figure, which is in use at the pree 
sent time at the court of the sultan of Dar Fur, in Africa ; where, during 
public audiences, a kind of hired encomiast stands at the monarch’s right 

and, crying out, ‘‘See the buffalo, the offspring ofa buffalo, the bull of 
bulls, the elephant of a superior strength, 
man-al-rashid!”? Journey to Dar Par, 
Voyages, vol. xv. p. 122. 

1¢ The propriety of this comparison will appear when it is recollected 
that Bashan was celebrated for the richness oF its pastures, and its breed 
of cattle. (See Num. .xxxii..4. Deut. xxxii. 14. and Ezek. -xxxix. 18.) 
This region still retains its ancient fertility ; and its robust, handsome, and 
independent inhabitants are such as we may conceive its ancient possess. 
/ors to have been. See Buckingham’s Travels in Palestine, :p 

1 Bauer, Herm. Sacra, pp. 206..210—213, 216-221, -Ernesti, 
i _ est. pp. 99-110. Morus in Ernesti,tom. i. 
‘Enchirid. Hermeneut. pp. 100-119, 


Newcome’s Observations‘on 


the powerful Sultan Ab-delrach- 
chap. 1, én fine, or Pinkerton’s 


Instit. In terp 
‘pp, '260—200, Jahn 
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SECTION IL. 
ON THE INTERPRETATION OF THE METONYMIES OCCURRING IN 
THE SCRIPTURES, 


Nuture of a Metonymy.—1. Metonymy of the cause.—2. Me- 
tonymy of the effect—3. Metonymy of the subject.—4. 
Metonymy of the adjunct, in which the adjunct is put for 
the subject. 


A Meronymy is a trope, by which we substitute one ap- 
pellation for another,! as the cause for the effect, the effect for 
ibe nial the subject for the adjunct, or the adjunct for the 
subject. 

A Metonymy of the cause is used in Scripture, when the 
person acting is put for the thing done, or the instrument by 
which a thing is done is put for the thing effected, or when 
a thing or action is put for the effect produced by that action. 

A Metonymy of the effect occurs, when the effect is put for 
the efficient cause. 

A Metonymy of the subject is, when the subject is put for 
the adjunct; that is, for some circumstance or appendage 
belonging to the subject: when the thing or place containing 
is put for the thing contained or placed ; when the possessor is 
put for the thing possessed ; when the object is put for the thing 
conversant about it; or when the thing. care is put for its 
sign. 

A Metonymy of the adjunct is, when that which belongs 
to any thing serves to represent the thing itself. 





Il. METONYMY OF THE CAUSE. : 





J. Frequently the person acting is put for the thing. done, 
‘1. Thus, Christ is put for his Doctrine in Rom. xvi. 9. 


Salute Urbunus our helper in Christ, that is, in pr 
of the Gospel, he having been a fellow-labourer with 
instances occur in 1 Cor. iv. 15. and Eph. iv. 20. 

2. The Holy Spirit is put for His Effects, as in '2 Cor. iii. 6. 

Who hath made us able ministers of the new covenant, not of the letter but 
of the spirit ; for the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life. Here, by the 
word letter we are to understand the law written on tables of stone, which 
required perfect obedience, and which no man can perform because of the 
corruption of his nature; therefore the law or letter killeth, that is, can pro- 
nounce nothing but a sentence of condemnation and eternal death against 
man. But by the spirit is intended the saving doctrine of the Gospel, which 
derives its origin from the Holy Spirit, the Comforter, who teaches or 
instructs, and prepares man for eternal life. In the same sense, Jesus 
Christ says, John vi. 63. The words that I speak they are spirit and life, 
that is, they are from the Spirit of God, and, if received with true faith, will 
lead to eternal life. A similar mode of expression occurs in Rom. viii..2. 
Here, by the law of the spirit of life is meant the doctrine of the Gospel, 
because it is a peculiar instrument of the operation of the Holy Spirit; who, 
by a divine efficacy, changes the heart, and writes his law there, which 
now is not only inscribed on tablets or parchments, but also penetrates the 
very heart of man, and quickens the soul to spiritual motions and actions.? 


3. The Holy Spirit is put for His Operations: 


For renewing, Psal. li. 10. Ezek. xxxvi. 26, 27. compared with Eph. iv. 23. 
Rom. xii. 2. which passages imply nothing less than a radical change, both 
external or moral, and internal or spiritual, wrought in the soul by the 
influence of divine grace. 


4. The Holy Spirit is put for the Influences or Gifts. of the 
Spirit,.as in 1 Thess. v.19. Quench not the Spirit. 


The similitude is borrowed from the ancient altar of burnt-offering, in 
which the fire was to be kept continually burning. The Holy Spirit is here 
represented as a fire, because it is His province to enlighten, quicken, 
purify, and refine the soul, and to excite and maintain every pious and 
devout affection. ‘The Christian, therefore, must not quench the sacred 
flame of the Holy Spirit in any of his influences by committing any act, 
uttering any word, or indulging any sensual or malevolent disposition, 
which may provoke Him to withdraw both His gifts and graces. Neither 
must the Christian extinguish the gifts of the Spirit, but keep them in con- 
stant exercise, as love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
fidelity, meekness, &c. So, in2 Tim. i. 6, Saint Paul’s advice, Stir up the 
apa God whieh is in thee, means the gift of the Holy Spirit. See also 

im. iv. i4. ; bs 

Again, when our Saviour “exhorts us to ask with confidence for spiritual 
aid, appealing to the conduct of men, he adds, ‘Jf ye, then, being evil, know 
~ pow to give good gifts unto your children, how much more shall your hea- 
venly Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him? (Luke xi. 13.) 
By which he. would have us distinctly understand that if man, with all his 
imperfections and all his unkindness, can yet be tender-hearted to his 
children, and seasonably bestow on them beneficial gifts, much more will 
God, who is perfection and benignity itself, most assuredly impart the bless- 
ing of his Holy Spirit to those who earnestly and anxiously implore divine 
help,—that help which can illumine what is dark ; can strengthen what is 


eaching the doctrines 
the-apostles. Similar 


‘rresolute; can restrain what is violent; can comfort what is afflicted; in 





1 Quintilian, lib. viii. c. vi. tom. ii..p. 103. ed. Bipont. 
® Flaccus Mlyricus, in Clav. Script pars 1 col. 1162. 
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ON THE INTERPRETATION OF METONYMIES. 


Buy 
such a manner, and to such a degree, as may be requisite for the soul when 


struggling under different but difficult temptations ; that help, without which 
man, unassisted, cannot persevere in rectitude of thought and action.”3 

5. Spirit also denotes a Divine Power or energy, reigning in 
the soul of a renewed man. 

Compare Luke i. 46, 47. with 1 Thess. v.23.; and for other places, where 
the word spirit is put for the new man and el enon tl see Isa, 
xxvi. 9. Ezek. xviii. 31. Matt. xxvi. 41. Rom. i. 9. 1 Cor. v. 3—5. and vi. 20. 
Gal. iii. 3, &c. 

6. More especially the Holy Spirit is put for those peculiar 
and extraordinary Gifts of the Spirit, which, for various 
uses, whether public or private, spiritual or temporal, are be- 
stowed on man, 

Thus, in 2 Kings ii. 9. Elisha earnestly requests of Elijah, Let a double 
portion of thy spirit rest upon me ; that is, an extraordinary measure of the 
gifts of prophecy, and of power in working miracles, which are here called 
the portion of the spirit. See also Num. xi. 17, 26. Dan. v. 12. The pro- 
phet Daniel had a more excellent spirit, that isa more eminent gift of the 
spirit, more knowledge, and more understanding. 

7. ‘The Spirit is also put for revelations, visions, or ecstacies, 
whether really from the Holy Spirit, or pretended to be so. 

Ezek. xxxvii. 1. The hand of the Lordcarried me out in the Spirit of the 
Lord, that is, by a vision or rapture of spirit. 2Thess. ii.2. That ye be not 
shaken in mind,—neither by spirit, &c. that is, by revelations pretending 
to come from the spirit. Rev. i. 10. I was in the spirit, that is, in an 
ecstacy and peculiar revelation of the Holy Spirit, as is described in Rev. iv. 
2. xvii. 3. xxi. 10, and 2Cor. xii. 2. To this head may also be referred those 
passages where spirit is put for doctrines, whether really revealed or pre- 
tended to be so; asin 1 Tim. iv, 1. where by seducing spirits are intended 
false teachers who pretend to receive their doctrine from the Spirit of God; 
and 1 Jobn iv. 1. where spirit is put for doctrine pretended to be received 
by the false teachers from God. 

8. Parents or Ancestors are put for their Posterity: this 
mode of speaking is of very frequent occurrence in the Sacred 
Writings. 

Thus Shem, Japhet, and Canaan, are put for their vosterity, in Gen. ix. 
27. Jacob and Israel for the Israelites, in Exod. v. 2. Num. xxiii. 21. 
xxiv. 5.17. Deut. xxxiii. 28. 1 Kings: xviii. 17,18. Psal. xiv. 7. and cxxxv. 4. 
‘Amos vii. 9. in which verse Isaac, as in verse 16. the House of Isaac, means 
the same people. The seed of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, (of whom, 
according to the flesh, Christ came, Rom. ix. 5.) is put for Christ himself, 
in Gen. xii. 3. xviii. 18. xxii. 18. xxvi. 4. xxviii. 14. and Gal. iii.8., as is evi- 
dent by comparing Acts iii. 25. and Gal. iii. 14. 16. In 2Chron. xxv. 24, 
Obed-edom is put for his descendants, who, it appears from | Chron. xxv. 
15., were porters and keepers of the sacred treasures. In Hzek. xxxiv. 23, 
David is put for David's Lord, the illustrious Messiah. 

9. The Writer or Author is put for his Book or Work: 


\As in Luke xvi. 29. xxiv. 27. Acts xv. 21., xxi. 21..and 2 Cor. iij. 15.; in 
which passages Moses and the Prophets respectively mean the Mosaic and 
Prophetic Writings, composed by them under divine inspiration, and trans 
mitted to posterity as the rule of faith. 


To this first species. of metonymy may be appropriately refer- 
red, F1nsT, all those passages where the soul of man is put for 
his life, which is its effect, as in Gen. ix. 5. (Heb.) Exod. iv. 19. 
(Heb.) Lev. xvii. 11. Judg. ix. 17. (Heb.) 1 Sam. xxvi. 21. 
1 Kings ii. 23. (Heb.) 2 Kings vii. 7. (Heb.) Psal. xxxiii. 19, 
XXXvili. 12. (Heb.) lvi. 13. Jer. xlv. 5. (Heb.) Lam. v. 9. (Heb.) 
Jonah ii. 6. (Heb.) Matt. ii. 20. (Gr.) x. 39. (Gr.) xvi. 25. (Gr.) 
xx. 28. (Gr.) John x.17. (Gr.) xiii. 37, 38. (Gr.) xv. 13. (Gr.) 
&c. Sxconpty, those passages also, where the soul is put for 
the will, affections, and desires, which are its operations, as in 
the original of the following passages, where the metonymy is 
correctly rendered in our authorized version; viz. Gen. xxiii. 8. 
Exod. xxiii. 9. Deut. xxiii. 24. Psalm xvii. 10. xxvii. 12. xli. 
%. cv. 22. Prov. xxiii. 2. and John x. 24. (literally, hold our soul 
in suspense.) And, THrRDLY, all such passages where the spirit 
(which is frequently synonymous with the soul of man) is used 
to. express the motions or affections of the soul, whether good or 
evil. Examples of this kind occur in Gen. xlv. 27. Num. xiv. 
24, Judg viii. 3., where, in the Hebrew, anger is soul, as is heart 
in Exod. xxiii. 9. 2 Chron. xxi. 16, xxxvi. 22. Psal. lxxvi. 12, 
Ixxvii. 3. ‘Prov. i. 23. xviii. 14. xxix. 1. Eccles, vii. 9, Isa. xxix. 
10. xxxvii. 7. Jer. li. 11. Ezek. xiii. 3. Dan. v. 20. Hag. i. 14. 
Hab. i. 11. Rom. xi. 8. (Gr.) 1 Cor. i. 12. (Gr.) &c. 


II. Sometimes the cause or instrument is put for the thing 
effected by it. Thus, 


1, The Mouth, the Lips, and the Tongue, are respectively 
put for the Speech. 


Thus, Deut. xvii..6..dy the mouth of two or three witnesses (that is, their 
speech or testimony) shall he that is wentoy of death be put to death. 
Deut. xix. 15. Matt. xviii. 16. Prov. xxv. 15. A soft tongue breaketh the bone ; 
that is, a mild and courteous way of speaking softens the hardest heart and 
most obstinate resolutions. Similar instances occur in Psal. v. 9. Prov. x. 
20. Jer. xviii. 18. Acts ii. 4.11. Tongue is also put for the sift of foreign 
languages, in Mark xvi. 17. and | Cor. xiv. 19. Gen. xi. 1, Zhe whole earth 
anaes of one language (Heb. lip), and of one speech (Heb. word). In the 
book of Proverbs, the lip is very frequently put for speech. See Prov. xii. 
19,,22. xiv. 7. xvii. 7. xviii-7..20. Job xii. 20. (Marginal renderings.) 

* Bishop Huntingford’s Charge, entitled “‘ Preparations for the ‘Holy 
Order of Deacons,” p. 14. 
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2, The Mouth 1s also put for Commandment in Gen. xlv. 21. 
(marginal rendering) (Heb. mouth). Num. iii. 16. 39. Xx. 
24, xxvii. 14, Deut. i. 26. 43, and in Prov. v. 3, the Palate 
\marginal rendering) is also put for Speech. re 

3. The ‘Throat is also put for Loud Speaking, in Isa. Iviii. 1. 
Cry aloud (Heb, with the throat). ‘ 

4, The Hand is ordinarily put for its Writing, 1 Cor. xvi. 21. 
Col. iv. 18. 


By the same form of speech also Labour is put for Wages, or the fruit 
of labour, Ezek. xxiii. 29.; and things that are sold for the price at which 
they are sold. Thus, in Matt. xxvi. 9. it is said the ointment might have 
been sold for so much and given to the poor. See likewise Exod. xxi. 21, 
The sword is put for war or slaughter. Exod. v. 3. Lev. xxvi. 6. Psal. cxliv. 

0. Isa. i. 20. Jer. xliii. 11. Rom. viii. 35. 


5. The Sword, Famine, and Pestilence likewise respectively 
denote the effects of those scourges. 


Ezek. vii. 15. The sword is without, and the pestilence and the famine 
within ; that is, death and ruin are every where scattered by those terrible 
agents. Soin Matt. x. 34. Icame not to send peace (or temporal prosperity) 
bul asword ; thatis, variance, death, and persecution. Our Saviour’s mean- 
ing is, not that his coming was the necessary and proper cause of such un- 
happiness, but that so itshould eventually happen on his appearance in our 
nature ; because his kingdom was of another world, and consequently, op- 
posed to all the designs and interests of the present world. This remark 
will satisfactorily explain Luke xii. 51—53., where Jesus foretells the effects 
that would follow from preaching the Gospel. 





2, METONYMY OF THE EFFECT. 





JII. Sometimes, on the contrary, the effect is put for the 
cause. 


Thus, God is called Salvation, that is, the author of it, Exod. xv. 2., our 
ufe and the length of our days, Deut. xxx. 20., our strength, Psal. xviii. 1. 
(0, Christ is termed Salvation, Isa. xlix. 6. Luke ii. 30.—Life, John xi, 25. 
and the resurrection in the same place. See also Col. iii. 4. Peace, Eph. 
ii. 14. So he is said to be made unto us wisdom, righteousness, sunctifica 
tion, and redemption, that is the author of all these, in 1 Cor. i. 30. So, in 
Luke xi. 14. compared with Matt. ix. 32., a dumb devil or demon is one that 
made the person whom he possessed dumb. Jn like manner the Gospel is 
called the power of God unto salvation, in Rom. i. 16., that is, the instru- 
ment of his power. Faith is called our Victory, because by it we over- 
come the world, 1John y.4. That whichis the means of sustaining or 
reserving life is called our life, Deut. xxiv. 6., or our living, Mark xii. 
4, Luke viii. 43. and xv. 12. So, glad tidings, are such as make glad, Rom. 
x. 15. A lively hope is that which revives or enlightens, 1 Pet. i. 3.— Wine 
ts a mocker and strong drink is raging, Prov. xx. |., that is, they make men 
such. There is the same form of speech likewise in Heb. vi. 1. and ix. 14. 
where dead works are deadly works, that is such as make men obnoxious 
to death. Deut. xxx. 15. Ihave set before thee this day life and death, that 
is, have clearly showed thee what is the cause and original of each. John 
iii. 19. This is the condemnation, that is, the cause of it. Rom. vii. 7. Js 
the law sin? that is the cause ofsin, in itself. Rom. viii. 6. Tobe carnully 
minded is death, that is, its cause, but to be spiritually minded is life and 
peace, or the cause of those blessings. A like expression occurs in Rom. 
vi. 23. Bread is put for the seed of which bread is made, Eccl. xi.1. Shame 
is put for that which is the cause of it, or the idols worshipped by the 
{sraelites, which proved their shame. Jer. iii. 24. Hos. ix. 10. 


ON THE FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE OF SCRIPTURE. 























translation it is rendered by promising him life. n 
restored, means, foretold or declared that I should be restored. Jer. iv. 10, 
Ah, Lord God! thou hast greatly deceived this people, that is, hast per- 
mitted them to be deceived by their false prophets. 


(Pant II. Boox IJ 
VI. Sometimes the possessor of a thing is put for the thing 


possessed. 


Thus, Deut. ix. 1. To possess nations greater and mightier than thyself, 


means to possess the countries of the Gentiles. See also Psal. 1xxix. 7. 
where Jacob means the land of the Israelites. ce 1 e 
of God is put for the oblations made to him. Josh. xiii. 33. with verse 14. 
Josh. xviii. 7. and Deut. x. 9. Christ is D 
who are termed his Peco ies people, Tit. il. 14. 1 Pet. ii. 9.) in Matt. xxv. 
explained in verse 40. 

for the afflictions of the faithful, in Col. i. 24. 


In like manner, the name 
ut for bis church (or believers, 
1Cor. xii, 12.; and the afflictions of Christ are pul 
VIL. Frequently the object is put for that which is conversant 


about it. 
Thus glory and strength are put for the celebration of the divine glory and 


strength, in Psal. viii. 2. explained by Matt. xxi. 16. ; see also Psal. xcvi. 7, 
8, A burthen is a prediction of divine judgments or punishments about to 
beinflicted on sinners. Isa. xiii. 1. xv. 1. xvii. 1. xix. L. xxi. 1. xxii. 1. and xxill. 
1. Promise is put for faith which receives the gracious promise of God, in 
Rom. ix. 8. and Gal. iv. 28. Sin denotes a sacrifice for sin or sin-offering, 
Gen. iv. 7. Exod. xxix. 14. (Heb. sin) Lev. x. 17. (Heb. sin) Hos. iv. 8. 
liii. 10. (Heb. sin) and 2 Cor. v. 21.1 


Isa. 


VIII. Sometimes the thing signified is put for the sign. 
So, the strength of God, in 1 Chron. xvi. 11. and Psal. cv. 4. is the ark, 


which was a sign and symbolof the divine presence and strength, whence 
it is expressly called the ark of the strength of God in Psal. cxxxii. 8 
Thus, in Ezek. vii. 27. desolation denotes a mourning garment as a token 
of it. 


IX. When an action is said to be done, the meaning fre 


quently is, that it is declared or permitted, or foretold that it 
shall be done. 


Thus, in the original of Lev. xiii. 3. the priests shall look on him ana 
ollute him; in our version, shall pronounce him unclean or polluted. 
he original of Ezek. xiii. 22. is, by quickening or enlivening him; in ou7 
So Gen. xli. 13. me he 


Ezek. xiii. 19. fo slay 
the souls which should not die, denotes the prophesying falsely that they 
should die. So Jer. i. 10. [have set thee over the nations to root out and 
to pull down, that is, to prophesy or declare them pulled down. Ezek. 
xx. 25, 26. I gave them statutes which were not good, and polluted them 


in their own gifts, that is, I gave them up to themselves, and permitted 
them to receive such statutes of the heathen, and suffered them to pollute 


themselves in those very gifts, which, by the law, they were to dedicate to _ 
my service, and dealt with them accordingly. Hos. vi. 5. I have hewn them 


by the prophets, or foretold that they should be hewn or slain. So in Acts 
x. 15. the original rendering is, what God hath cleansed, that do not thou 


pollute (compare Matt. xv. 11.), that is, as in our version, call not thou com- 


mon or defiled:. Hence in Matt. xvi. 19. whatsoever thou shalt bind or loose 


on earth, &c. means, whatsoever thou shalt declare to be my will on earth 
shall be confirmed in heaven. And in like manner the meaning of John 


xx. 23. is, whose sins ye shall declare to be remitted or retained by the 
word of God.2 Matt. vi. 13. lead us not into temptation, that is, suffer us 
not to be overcome by temptation. 


X. Further, an action is said to be done, when the giving 


of an occasion for it is only intended. 


Thus, the literal rendering of Jer. xxxviii. 23. is, thow shalt burn this 


city, that is (as translated in our version), shalt cause it to be burnt. Hence 
Jeroboam is recorded in 1 Kings xiv. 16. to have made Israel to sin, that is, 
to have occasioned it, by his example and command. 


In Acts i. 18. Judas 


is said to have purchased a field, that is, occasioned it to be purchased by 
the money which he cast down inthe temple. Rom. xiv. 15. destroy not 
him, that is, be not the cause or occasion of his destruction. And in 









3. METONYMY OF THE SUBJECT. 





1V. Sometimes the subject is put for the adjunct ; that ts, for 
some circumstance or appendage belonging to or depending upon 
the subject. 


Thus, the nEanrrT is frequently used for the will and affections, 
as in 

Deut. iv. 29. vi. 5. x. 12. Psal. ix. 1. xxiv. 4. li. 10. Ixii. 10. ev. 25. cxix. 
10. 32. 112. Prov. xxi. 1. xxiii. 26. Acts iv. 82. For the understanding, 
mind, thoughts, and memory, Deut. iv. 39. vi. 6. xi. 16.18. xxix.4. 1Sam. 
1.13. 2Chron. vi.8. Job xxii. 22. Psal.iv.4. lxiv. 6. Prov. xix. 21. xxviii. 
26. and Luke ii. 51. For the conscience, 25am. xxiv. 10. 2 Kings xxii. 19. 
Eccles. vii. 22. and 1 John iii. 20., and for the desires of the soul expressed 
in prayer, in Psal. lxii. 8. Lam. ji. 19. The rezms are also frequently put 
for the thoughts, asin Psal. vii. 9. xxvi. 2. li. 6. Lxiii. 21. Prov. xxiii. 16. Jer. 
xi. 20. xvii. 10. and xx. 12. So, the mew or inward man is put for the con- 
dition or state of a regenerated soul, to which the old or outward man is 
opposed. See Rom. vi. 6. and xij. 2. Eph. iv. 22. 24. 2Cor. v. 17. 


V. Sometimes the place or thing containing denotes that 
which 1s contained in such place or thing. 


Thus, the EARTH and the wortp are frequently put for the men that 
dwell therein, as in Gen. vi. 11. Psal. xevi. 13. “Hab. ii. 14. John i. 29. 
iii. 16, 17. xv. 18. and xvii. 21. 1 Cor, vi. 2.as also in very many passages. 
In like manner, countries, islands, cities, and houses, are respectively put 
for their inhabitants, Gen. xli. 57. Psal.c. 1. ev. 38. Isa. xli. 1. 5. xiii, 4 
xliii. 3. 11.5. Matt. iii. 5. viii. 34. xi. 21, 22,23. Gen. vii. 1. Exod. i. 21. 2 
Sam. vii. 11. 1Chron. x. 6. Acts x. 2. 1Tim. iii. 4. Heb. xi. 7. So the 
houses of Levi and Israel denote their several families. Exod. ii. 1. Ezek. 
iii. 1. The basket, Deut. xxvii.5. 17. is the fruit of the basket; a table, Psal. 
xxiii. 5. lxix. 22. and lxxviii. 19. denotes the meat placed on it; the cup the 
wine or other liquor in it, Jer. xlix. 12. Ezek. xxiii. 32 Matt. XXvi. 27 28. 
Mark xiv. 23. Luke xxii. 17. 20. 1 Cor. x. 16. 21. and xi. 26, 27.: ships, Isa. 
xxiii. 1. 14. the men in them; the grave, those who are buried in it, as in 
{sa. xxxvii. 18. compared with verse 19. and in Psal. vi. 5. In like manner 
Reece . put for God aimself, in Psal. Ixxiii.9. Matt. xxi. 25. Luke xx. 4. 
and xv. 18, 


grey and decrepit with age. 





1 Cor. vii. 16. whether thou shalt save thy husband, means, whether thou 
shalt be the cause of his conversion, and, consequently, of his salvation. 





4. METONYMY OF THE ADJUNCT, IN WHICH THE 
ADJUNCT IS PUT FOR THE SUBJECT. 





XI. Sometimes the accident, or that which is additional to a 
thing, ts put for its subject in kind. 

The abstract is put for the concrete. So grey hairs (Heb. hoariness, 
or grey-headedness), in Gen. xlii. 38. denote ne, who am now an old man, 
So also, days, and multitude of years, in Job 
xxxii. 7. are old men. The strength of Israel, 1 Sam. xv. 29. is the stron 
God of Israel. Circumcision and uncircumcision, in Rom. iii. 30. signi 
the circumcised and uncircumcised. The election, Rom. xi. 7. is the elect. 
Abomination, in Gen. xlvi. 34. and Luke xvi. 15. is an abominable thing. 
A curse, Gal. iii. 18. is accursed. Light and darkness, Eph. v. 8. denote 
the enlightened and the ignorant. 


XII. Sometimes the thing contained is put for the thing 
pi it, and a thing deposited in a place for the place 
itself. 


Thus, Gen. xxviii. 22. means this place, where I have erected a pillar o 
stone, shall be God’s house. Josh. xv. 19. Springs of water aendts Sine 
portion of land, where there may be springs. Matt. ii. 11. Treasures are 
the cabinets or other vessels containing them. A similar expression occurs 
in Psal. cxxxv.7. Outer darkness, in Matt. xxii. 13. means hell, the place 
of outer darkness. Matt. xxv. 10. Marriage denotes the place where the 
nuptial feast was to be celebrated. Mark iii. 11. Unclean spirits are men 





1 Dr. A. Clarke, in his commentary on this verse, has 
hundred and eight instances from the Ola and New Tide women 
the word sin is put for a sin-offering ; Dr. Whitby (in loc.) has specified 
only twenty-two examples. 

2 On a forced interpretation of these two clauses (among others) has the 
pene church erected the dangergus notion that priests may grant particue 
ar absolution to individuals. it briefly but ably confuted in Biskop 
Porteus’s Confutation of the Errors of the Church of Rome, pp. 44, 45. 


Unar. I. Sect. III.] 


possessed be them. In Luke vi. 12. and Acts xvi. 13. 16. Prayer evidently 
means the place of prayer.! Rev. viii.3. Golden incense, a.Guvwrov, means 
golden censer, and.so it is rendered in our authorized English version. 


XMM. Time is likewise put for the things which are done 
or happen in time. 


This is to be understood both of the word time itself, and of names, 
expressing portions of time, whether divided naturally or by human insti- 
tution. Thus, in 1 Chron. xii. 32. xxix. 30. Esth. i. 13. 2Tim. iii. 1. Deut. 
iv. 32. Mark xiv. 35. and John xii. 27. times, day, and hour respectively 
denote tlie transactions that took place in them. Again, days are said to 
be good or evil, according to the events which happen in them, as in Gen. 
xlvil. 9. Eccles. vii. 10. and Eph. v. 16.; and that is called a person’s day, 
in which any thing notorious or remarkable befalls him, whether it be 
Saeed as in Hos. 1, 11. and Luke xix. 42. 44., or evil, as in Job xviii. 20. 

sal. cxxxvii. 7. Ezek. xxii. 4. Obad. 12. Micah vii. 4. Psal. xxxvii. 13. The 
days of the Lord, in Job xxiv. 1. Isa. xiii. 6. Joel i. 15. and ii. 1, 2. Amos v. 
20. Zeph. i. 14—16. 18. and ii. 2, respectively denote the days when divine 
punishments were to be inflicted; and hence, by way of eminence, the 
day of the Lord is appropriated to the day of judgment, in Joel ii. 31. 
Acts ti. 20. 1 Cor. i. 8. 2 Thess. ii. 2, &c. In the same manner, the harvest 
and summer are put for the fruits gathered at those seasons. Deut. xxiv. 19. 
Isa. xvi. 9. [Jer. xl. 10, Amos viii. 1, 2. 2Sam. xvi. 2. in which three pas- 
sages, as also in Isa. xvi. 9. the Hebrew is only swmmer]. And also the 

assover is put for the lamb which was slain and eaten on that solemn 


estival. Exod. xii. 21. 2 Chron. xxx. 17. Mark xiv. 12. 14. Matt. xxvi. 17—19. 
Luke xxii. 8. 11. 13. 15. 


XIV. In the Scriptures, things are sometimes named or de- 
scribed according te appearances, or to the opinion formed of 
them by men, and not as they are in their own nature. 


Thus, Hananiah, the opponent of Jeremiah, is called a prophet, not be- 
cause he was truly one, but was reputed to be one, Jer. xxviii, 1.5.10. In 
Hzek. xxi. 3. the righteous mean those who had the semblance of piety, 
but really were not righteous. So in Matt. ix. 13. Christ says, I am not 
come to call the righteous (that is, such as are so in their own estimation), 
bul sinners to repentance. See further Luke xviii. 9. and Rom. x. 2, 3, &c. 

_In Luke ii. 48. Joseph is called the father of Christ, and in v. 41. is men- 

tioned as one of his parents, because he was reputed to be his father, as 
the same evangelist states in ch. iii. 23.9 Compare John vi. 42, &c. The 
preaching of the Gospel is in 1 Cor. i. 21. termed foolishness ; not that it 
was really such, but was accounted to be so by its opponents. In like 
manner false teaching is called another Gospel in Gal. i. 6. and Epimenides, 
the Cretan philosopher, is termed a prophet in Tit. i. 12. because_his 
countrymen regarded him as such, and after his death offered sacrifices 
to nim.3 

His enemies shall lick the dust, Psal. lxxii. 9. means that they shall 
prostrate themselves so low towards the earth, that they shall seem to lick 
the dust. Similar expressions occur in Isa. xlix. 23. Micah vii. 17, &c. 
The phrase, coming from a far country and from the end of heaven, in 
Isa. xiii. 5., is taken from the opinion which anciently obtained, and was 
founded on the appearance to the eye, viz. that the heavens are not spheri- 
cal but hemispherical; ending at the extremities of the earth, upon which 
the extremities of heaven appear to rest. Hence the ends of the earth 
denote the remotest places. The same phrase occurs in Deut. iv. 32. and 
xxx. 4. Neh. i. 9. Matt. xxiv. 31. 


XV. Sometimes the action or affection, which ts conversant 
about any object, or placed wpon it, is put for the object itself. 


Thus, the Senses are put for the ap red perceived by them, as hearing 
for doctrine or speech, in Isa. xxviii. 9. (marg. rend.) and liii. 1. (Heb.) In 
John xii. 38. and Rom. x. 16. the Greek word «~ey, translated report, lite- 
rally means hearing, and so it is rendered in Gal. ili. 2.5. Hearing is also 
yut for fame or rumour in Psal. exii. 7. (Heb.) Ezek. vii. 26. Obad. 1. 

ab. iii. 2. (Heb.) Matt. iv. 24. xiv. 1. and xxiv. 6. Marki. 28. and xiii. 7, &c. 
The Eye in the original of Num. xi. 7. Lev. xiii. 55. Proy. xxiii. 31. Ezek. 
i. 4. viii. 2. and x. 9. is put for colours which are seen by the eye. Fiatth 
denotes the doctrine, received and believed by faith, in Actsvi.7. Gal. i. 23. 
and iii, 23. 25. Eph. iv. 5. 1 Tim. iv. 1. Tit: i. 13. Jude 3. Rev. ii. 13.—Hope, 
in Psal. Ixv. 5. and xxi. 5. Jer. xiv. 8: and xvii. 7. 13. is God, in whom we 
have hope, or place our.confidence. Hope also denotes Christ, or the 
benefits which we receive by him, in Acts xxvi. 6—8. xxvii. 20. Col. i. 27. 
1Tim. i. 1. Hope is sometimes also put for men, in whom we confide, or 
from whom we expect some good, as in Isa. xx. 5, 6. and for the thing hoped 
for, as in Prov. xiii. 12. Rom. viii. 24. and Gal. v. 5. in which last place the 
hope of righteousness by faith means eternal life, which is promised to the 
Te by faith, and also in Tit. ii. 13.—Love is put for the object of affection, 

er. ii. 33. and xii. 7. (marginal rendering.)—Desire, Ezek. xxiv. 16. 21. is 
the thing desired. In like manner, the lust or desire of the eyes, 1 John 
ii. 16. is the object of the eyes which we eagerly desire.—So, Fear is put 
for the object that is feared, in Psal. liii. 5. Prov. i. 26. Isa. viti. 13. 


XVI. Sometimes the sign is put for the thing signified. 


Thus, Sovereign Power and authority are expressed by a Sceptre, 
Crown, Diadem, Throne, and Shutting and opening without resistance, 
in Gen. xlix. 10. Isa. xxii. 22. Ezek. xxi. 26. Zech. x. 11. and Rev, iii. 7. 
War is denoted by bows, spears, chariots, and swords, Psal. xlvi. 9. Lam. 
v. 9. Ezek. xxi. 3, 4. Matt. x. 34. So, to lift up the hand is sometimes to 
swear, Gen. xiv. 22. Deut. xxxif. 40., and sometimes to pray, Lam. iii. 41. 
1Tim.ii.8. In like manner, to stretch forth the hand is to call for audience, 
Psal. xliv. 20. Prov. i. 24. : 

To kiss the hand, or to kiss another, is to yield reverence, Job xxxi. 27. 
1 Sam. x. 1. Psal. ii, 12. 1 Kings xix. 18. Hos. xiii. 2. To bow the knee, is to 
worship, Isa. xlv. 23. Phil. ii. 10. Eph. iii. 14. To give the hand, or to strike 
hands, is to swear, join in fellowship, enzage, or become surety for an- 
other, Ezek. xvii. 18. Gal. ii. 9. Job xvii.3. Prov. vi.l. Yo put on sackcloth, 
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t Mpocsux%y. From 1 Mace. vii. 37. it appears that the Jews had a similar 
place of prayer at Mizpah. See Wolfius, Rosenmiiller, Schindler, and 
others, on Luke vi. 12. 

2 A similar mode of speech occurs in the Iliad, where Homer repeatedly 
calls Menelaus and Agamemnon the sons of Atreus, though they were in 
reality the children of his son Plisthenes, and, consequently, the grand- 
children of: Atreus. In consequence of their father’s death, while they 
were very young, they were educated by their grandfather ; who, from 
his attention to them, was universally acknowledged their protector and 
father. Hence arose their appellation of Atride, or sons of Atreus. 

2 Diog. Laert. lib. i, c. 10. § 11. tom. i. p. 123. ed. Longolii. 
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is to mourn, Paal. lxix. 11. To beat swords into ploughshares, and spears 
into pruning-hooks, is to live in peace and security, Isa. ii. 4. 


XVII. Lastly, the names of things are often put for the 
things themselves, 


Thus, the Name of God denotes the Almighty himself, Psal. xx. 1. cxv. 1. 
Prov. xviii. 10. Isa. xxx. 27. Jer. x. 25. So, in Joel ii. 32. Acts ii. 21. and 
Rom. x. 13. the name of the Lord denotes Jesus Christ. Names are like. 
wise put for persons, Acts i. 15. Rev. iii. 4: and xi. 13. (Gr.) In like man- 
ner we find, that names are given to persons to express their state or 
condition, although they are not ordinarily called by such names, as in Isa, 
i. 26. Thou shalt he called the city of righteousness or justice, that is, thou 
shalt be so. Similar expressions occur in Isa. lxii. 4. and Jer. iii. 17. 





SECTION III. 


ON THE INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE METAPHORS. 


Nature of a Metaphor.—Sources of Scripture Metaphors.— 
I. The works of nature.—ll. The occupations, customs, and 
arts of life-—IIl. Sacred topics, or religion and things 
connected with it.—_IV. Sacred history. 


A Merapuor is a trope, by which a word is diverted from 
its proper and genuine signification to another meaning for 
the sake of comparison, or because there is some analogy 
between the similitude and the thing signified. Of all the 
figures of rhetoric, the metaphor is that which is most fre- 
quently employed, not only in the Scriptures, but likewise 
in every language; for, independently of the pleasure which 
it affords, it enriches the mind with two ideas at the same time, 
the truth and the similitude. Two passages will suffice to 
illustrate this definition. In Deut. xxxii. 42. we read, J will 
make mine arrows drunk with blood, and my sword shall de- 
vour flesh, Here, the first metaphor is borrowed from exces- 
sive and intemperate drinking, to intimate the very great 
effusion of blood, and the exceeding greatness of the ruin and 
destruction which would befall the disobedient Israelites : 
the second metaphor is drawn from the voracious appetite of 
a hunory beast, which in a lively manner presents to the 
mind the impossibility of their escaping the edge of the sword, 
when the wrath of God should be provoked. Again, in Psal. 
cxxxix. 2. we read, Thou understandest my thoughts afar off. 
In this verse the metaphor is taken from the prospect of a 
distant object: but in a proper sense the phrase assures us, 
that Jehovah, by his prescience, knows our thoughts,. before 
they spring up in our souls. : 

hi order to understand metaphors aright, it should be ob- 
served that the foundation of them consists in a likeness or 
similitude between the thing from which the metaphor is 
drawn, and that to which it is applied. When this resem- 
blance is exhibited in one or in a few expressions, itis termed 
a single metaphor. When it is pursued with a vaneyy of 
expressions, or there is a continued assemblage of metaphors, 
it is called an allegory. When it is couched in a short sen« 
tence, obscure and ambiguous, it is called a riddle. If it be 
conveyed in a short saying only: it isa proverb, and if the 
metaphorical representation be delivered in the form of a his- 
tory, itis a parable. When the resemblance 1s far-fetched, 
as to see a. voice (Rev. i. 12.), it is termed acatachresis. This 
last-mentioned species of figure, however, is of less frequent 
occurrence in the Scriptures than any of the preceding. —_ 

The metaphor is of indispensable necessity in the Scrip- 
tures; for the sacred writers, having occasion to impart divine 
and spiritual things to man, could only do it by means of 
terms borrowed from sensible and material objects, as all our 
knowledge begins at our senses. Hence it is, especially in 
the poetical and prophetical parts of the Old Testament, that 
the sentiments, actions, and corporeal parts, not only of man, 
but also of inferior creatures, are ascribed to God himself; it 
being otherwise impossible for us to form any conception of 
his pure essence and incommunicable attributes. The various 
sources, whence the sacred writers have drawn their meta 
phors, have been discussed at great length by Bishop Lowth,‘ 
and his annotator Michaelis, and also by Glassius;* from 
whose elaborate works the following observations are abridg- 
ed. The sources of Scripture metaphors may be classed 
under the four following heads, viz. natural, artificial, sacred, 
and historical. ; 

I. The works of nature furnish the first and most coprous, as 
well as the most pleasing, source of images in the Sacred Writ 
ings. 

4 é brew Poetry, Lect. vi.—ix. 
8 ae cael har pp: 9161283. ed. Dathii. 


Thus the images of light and darkness are commonly made 
use of, in all languages, to denote prosperity and adversity ; and 
an uncommon degree of light implies a proportionate degree of 
joy and prosperity, and vice versd. Isa. xiii. 10. lix, 19, 20. xxx. 
26. Jer. xv.9. Amos viii. 9. Micahiii. 6. Joel 1.10. The same 
metaphors are also used to denote knowledge and ignorance. 
Isa. viii. 20. ix. 2. Matt. iv. 16. Eph.v. 8. The sun, moon, and 
stars, figuratively represent kings, queens, and princes or rulers, 
as in Isa. xxiv. 23. Ezek. xxxil. 7. : : 

“The lights of heaven,” says a late pious and learned writer,’ 
“in their order are all applied to give us conceptions of God’s 
power and the glory of his kingdom. In the Ixxxivth Psalm 
(verse 11.) the Lord is said to be a sun and shield ; a sun to give 
light to his people, and a shield to protect them from the power 
of darkness. Christ, in the language of the prophet, is the sun 
of righteousness; who, as the natural sun revives the grass and 
renews the year, brings on the acceptable year of the Lord, and 
is the great restorer of all things in the kingdom of gracé ; shin- 
ing with the new light of life and immortality to those who once 
sat in darkness and in the shadow of death. And the church 
has warning to receive him under this glorious character. Arise, 
shine ; for thy light ts come, and the glory of the Lord is risen 
upon thee! (Isa. 1x. 1.). When he was manifested to the eyes 
of men he called himself the light of the world, and promised to 
give the same light to those that follow him. In the absence of 
Christ as the personal light of the world, his place is supplied 
by the light of the Scripture, which is still a lamp unto our feet, 
and a light unto our paths. The word of prophecy is as a light 
shining in a dark place; and as we study by the light of a 
lamp, so we must give heed to this light, as if we would see things 
to come. 

“The moon is used as an emblem of the church, which receives 
its light from Christ, as the moon :from the sun: therefore the 
renovation of the moon signifies the renovation of the church. 
The angels or presiding ministers in the seven, churches. of Asia 
(Rev. ii. and iii.) are signified by the seven stars, because his 
ministers hold forth the word of life, and their light shines before 
men in this mortal state, as the stars give light to the world in 
the night season; of which light Christians in general partake, 
and are therefore called children of the light.” 

Nothing is more grateful to the inhabitants of the East than 
springs, rivers, and rain; for,as .showers rarely fall in their 
countries, the grass and flowers of the field become consumed by 
the intolerable heat, unless watered by showers or-canals. Hence, 
flowing springs, copious showers, and nightly dews, which fer- 
tilize the fields, furnish them with a variety of pleasing images. 
Isa. xli. 18. and xxxv. 1.6, 7. The blessings of the Gospel are 
delineated under the metaphors of dew, Isa, xxvi. 19., moderate 
rains, Hos. vi. 3., gentle streams and running waters, Isa. xxvii. 
3. and xliv.3. On the other hand, no metaphor is more frequent 
than that by which sudden and great calamities are expressed 
under the figure of a deluge of waters. With this metaphor the 
Hebrews appear to have been extremely familiar, as if it were 
directly taken from the nature and state of their country. Im- 
mediately before their eyes was the river Jordan,? which annually 
overflowed its banks ; for the snows of Lebanon and the neigh- 
bouring mountains, being melted in the beginning of summer, 
the waters of the river were often suddenly augmented by the 
descending torrents. The whole country, also, being mountain- 
ous, was exposed to frequent floods after the great periodical 
tempests of rain. To this David alludes, Psal. xlii.'7. _Immoderate 
rains, hail, floods, inundations, and torrents, denote judgments 
and destructions, Isa. viii. 7. Jer. xlvii. 2. Ezek. xxxviii. 22. 


To the class of metaphors derived from natural objects we 
may refer the anthropopathy, a metaphor by which things 
belonging to creatures, and especially to man, are ascribed to 
God, and the prosopopwia or personification, that is, the change 
of things to persons. Both these figures are nearly allied to 
the metaphor, and still more to the metonymy ; but they are 
noticed in this place, as being upon the whole the most con- 
venient arrangement. 

1. Inthe consideration of anthropopathies, the two following 
importantrules must be constantly kept in mind ; viz. 


[i.] That we understand them in a way and manner suita- 
ble to the nature and majesty of the Almighty, refining them 
from all that imperfection with which they are debased in the 
creatures, and so attribute them to the Deity, 


1 The Rev. W. Jones,’ Lectures.on the Figurative: La i 
ct. ii. Works, vol. iii, ‘p. 2. nguage of Scripture, 
® Josh, iii. 15. 1 Chron. xii. 15, Ecclus. xxiv. 26, 
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Thus when the members of a human body are -ascribed to God; we are 
not to conceive of him as a venerable old man, sitting gravely in heaven to 
observe and censure the things done on earth ; but.must understand those 
perfections, of which such members in us are the instruments. The eye, 
for instance, being that member by which we discern or observe any thing, 
is employed to denote God’s perfect and exact knowledge of all things, 
Job xxxiv. 21. Psal. xi.4. and Heb: iv. 13.; as also his watchful providence, 
Deut. xi. 12, 1 Kings ix. 3. Psal. xxxiv. 15. In like manner, ears are attri- 
buted to him, to signify his gracious acceptance of his people’s prayers, 
Psal. xxxi. 2. or the exact notice which he takes of the sins of others, 
James v. 4. By his arm we are to understand his power and strength, 
Exod. xv. 16. which is also expressed by his *ight hand, Exod. xv. 6. and 
Psal. cxviii. 15, 16. So, his work is expressed by his fingers, Exod. viii. 
19, and Psal. viii. 3. and his Jove and compassion by his bowels, Isa. Ixiii. 15. 
Jer. xxxi. 20. Luke i. 78., through the eae of the mercy of our God 
(Sia orruyyve), whereby the day-spring from on high hath visited us. 
There are a thousand similar instances in the Scriptures. 


[ii.] Further, when human affections are attributed to Jehovah, 
we must be careful not to interpret them in a manner that shall 
imply the least imperfection in Him; but must thereby conceive, 
(1.) Either a pure act of his will, free from all perturbation to 
which men-are liable, or else, (2.) The effect of such human 
affections, the antecedent being put for the consequent, that is, 
one thing being expressed while another thing is understood, 
which is usually its effect, or at least follows it—a figure of very 
frequent occurrence in the Sacred Writings. ] 


Thus, when God is said to repent, we are not to imagine oi change of 
mind in Him with whom there is no variableness or shadow of turning, or 
any sorrow or trouble that is inconsistent with his perfect happiness ; but, 
either his purpose to undo what he has done, or desist from what he is 
doing, which are the ordinary effects of repentance in man: so that the 
change is not in the disposition of the Supreme Mind, but in the dispensa- 
tions of his providence; as in Gen. vi. 6. 1Sam. xv. 11. 35. 2Sam. xxiv. 16. 
Psal. cvi.45. Again, God is said in very many passages to be angry, tc 
have fury, &c. in order to make us apprehend how much he hates sin, 
and will punish sinners. The same remark will apply to other affections 
which are attributed to Him. 

In a similar manner are we to understand all those passages in which 
human actions are ascribed to God, as in Gen. xviii. 21. To go down and 
see what is done in Sodom, is to regard well, and proceed justly, orderly. 
and leisurely, to their punishment ; though in the divine promise to be with 
Jacob, Gen. xxviii. 15. it means that the divine favour and protection should 
accompany him all the way. To search the heart and try the reins, is to 
discern exactly, as in Psal. vii. 9. and Jer. xvii. 10.—Lastly, human relations 
are likewise ascribed to God, to express the properties of such relations: 
thus, he is called a King, Psal. xcv.3.,a Father, Psal. ciii. 13. Rom. viii. 15., 
a Husband, Isa. liv. 5. Jess ii. 19., a Shepherd, Psal. xxiii. 1. to express 
oe power and authority, his love, pity, tender care, and watchful provi- 

ence. 


2. Of the prosopopeia or personification, there are two kinds; 
one, when actions and character are attributed to fictitious, 
irrational, or even inanimate objects ; the other, when a proba- 
ble but fictitious speech is assigned to a real character: 


{i.] ‘The former, Bishop Lowth remarks, evidently partakes of 
the nature of the metaphor, and is by far the boldest of that class 
of figures: itis most frequently and successfully introduced by 
the sacred writers. 


In Psalm lxxxy. 10. how admirable is: the personification of the divine 
attributes ! 

Mercy. and truth are met together ; 
Righteousness and peace have-kissed each other. 

How just, elegant, -and splendid does it appear, if applied only (according 
to the literal sense) to the restoration of the Jewish nation from the Baby- 
lonish captivity! But if we consider it in a most sacred and mystical 
sense, which is not obscurely shadowed under the ostensible image, viz. 
that of the method of redemption by the sacrifice and mediation of Jesua 
Christ, in which the divine perfections were so harmoniously displayed, 
it is beyond measure grand and elevated. Again, what can be more sub 
lime or graceful than the personification of wisdom, so frequently intro- 
duced in the Proverbs of Solomon, particularly in chapter viii. verses 
22—31.% She is not only exhibited as the directress of human life and 
morals, as the inventress of arts, as the dispenser of honours and riches, 
as the source of true felicity, but also as the eternal daughter of the omni- 
potent Creator, and as the eternal associate in the divine counsels. Similar 
passages, exquisitely imagined, and from the boldness of the fiction ex- 
tremely forcible, occur in Job xviii. 13. xxviii, 22. Isa. v. 14. xlvii. 1, 5, 
Lam. i. 1. 6. 17. Jer. xlvii. 6, 7. Hos. xiii. 14.-and 1 Cor. xv. 54.2 


{ii.] The second kind of prosopopeia, by which a probable but 
fictitious speech is assigned to a real person,—though less cal- 
culated to excite admiration and approbation by its novelty, bold- 
ness, and variety, than the former,—is nevertheless possessed of 
great force, evidence, and authority. It would, as Bishop Lowth 
remarks, be an infinite task to specify every instance in the sacred 
poems, which on this occasion might be referred to as worthy of 
notice ; or to observe the easy, natural, bold, and sudden personi- 
fications; the dignity, importance, and impassioned severity of 
the characters. It would be difficult to describe the energy of 
that eloquence which is attributed to Jehovah himself, and which 
appears so suitable in all respects to the Divine Majesty ; or to 
display the force and beauty of the language which is so ad- 
mirably and peculiarly adapted to each character ; the probability 
of the fiction; and the excellence of the imitation. 


2 The late benevolent and learned Mr, Gilpin has pointed out: F 
striking personifieations and other metaphortealallusions ‘ased-by St Pai ; 
See his Sermons, vol. iv. p 405. et seq. 
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_ One example, therefore, must suffice for the present ; one ‘more perfect 
it is not possible to produce. It is expressive of the eager expectation of 
the mother of Sisera,-from the inimitable ode of the prophetess Deborah: 
(Judg. v. 28—30.. 


The first sentences exhibit a striking picture of maternal solicitude, both 
in te and actions; and of a mind suspended and agitated between hope 
and fear. 


Through the window she looked and cried out, 
The mother of Sisera, through the lattice: 
Wherefore is his chariot so long in coming ? 
Wherefore linger the wheels of his chariot ? 


Immediately, impatient of his delay, she anticipates the‘ consolations of 
her friends; and her mind being somewhat elevated, she boasts with all 
the levity of a fond female :— 


(Vast in her hopes, and giddy-with success ;) 

Her wise ladies answer her ; 

Yea, she returns answer to herself: 

Have they not found?—Have they not divided the spoil? 


Let us now observe how well adapted every sentiment, every word, is 
to the character of the speaker. She takes no account of Ge cea ae 


of the enemy, of the valour and conduct of the conqueror, of the multitude 
of the captives, but 


Burns with a female thirst of prey and spoils. 
Nothing is omitted which is calculated to attract and engage the passions 
of a vain and trifling woman—slaves, gold, and rich apparel. Nor is she 
fatisfied with the bare enumeration of them; she repeats, she amplifies, 


she heightens every circumstance ; she seems to have the very plunder 


tn es immediate possession; she pauses and contemplates every par- 
icular :— 


Have they not found ?—Have they not divided the spoil ? 

To every man a damsel, yea, a damsel or two? 

To Sisera a spoil of divers colours ? 

A spoil of needlework of divers colours, 

A spoil for the neck of divers colours of needlework on either side. 


To add to the beauty of this passage, there is also an uncommon neatness 
in the versification, great force, accuracy, and perspicuity in the diction, 
the utmost elegance in the repetitions, which, notwithstanding their appa- 
rent redundancy, are conducted with the most perfect brevity. In the 
end, the fatal disappointment of female hope and credulity tacitly insinu- 
ated by the sudden and unexpected apostrophe, 


So let all thine enemies perish, O JeHovan! 
is expressed more forcibly by this very silence of the person who was 
just speaking, than. it could possibly have been by all the powers of lan- 
guage. 

But whoever wishes to understand the full force and ex- 
cellence of this figure, as well as the elegant use of it in the 
Hebrew ode, must ap ly to Isaiah, whom we may justly 
pronounce to be the su ee of poets. Bishop Lowth con- 
siders his fourteenth chapter as the grandest specimen of that 
prophet’s poetry, and as exemplifying almost every form of 
the prosopopeeia, and indeed of all that constitutes the sublime 
in composition. 

Il. The Hebrews derived many of their figures from the 
ordinary occupations and customs of life, as well as from such 
arts as were practised at that time. 


This source, indeed, is common to all nations; and in pro- 
portion as they are more polished, and cultivate more numerous 
arts, they are supplied with a greater variety of images. The 
whole course and method of common and domestic life among 
the ancient Hebrews was simple in the highest degree. There 
did not exist that variety of studies and pursuits, of arts, con- 
ditions, and employments, which afterwards obtained among 
other nations. The Hebrews were a nation of husbandmen and 
shepherds; the patriarchs were possessed of great flocks and 
herds which they tended, though their descendants afterwards 
applied themselves to agriculture. Every Israelite, on the con- 
quest of Canaan, received his allotted portion of land, which he 
cultivated, and which, as it could not be alienated by sale,. 
descended without diminution to his posterity, who enjoyed 
unmolested the produce of his land and labour. Hence, very 
numerous metaphors in the Sacred Writings are derived from 
pastoral and rural occupations. Thus, kings are said to feed 
their people, who again are compared to a flock of sheep, which 
the shepherd eonducts to pasture, and guards from danger. It 
would extend the limits of this section too far, to instance par- 
ticularly with what embellishments of diction, derived from one 
low and trivial object (as it may appear to some)—the barn of 
or threshing-floor—the sacred writers have added a lustre to the 
most sublime, and a force to the most important subjects. Yet 
the following passages we cannot omit to notice, on account of 
their uncommon force and beauty :— 


Thus, Jehovah threshes out the heathen, and tramples them beneath 
nis feet. (Hab. iii. 12.) He delivers the nations to Israel to be beaten in 

ieces by an indented flail, or to be crushed by their brazen hoofs. (Joel 
Fis 14. (Heb.) Jer. li. 33, Isa. xxi. 10. Mic. iv. 13.) He scatters his enemies 
like chaff upon the mountains, and disperses them with the whirlwind of 
his indignation. (Psal. Ixxxiii. 13—15, Isa. xvii. 13.) But nothing can sur- 
pass the magnificent delineation of the Messiah coming to take vengeance 
on his adversaries expressed by imagery taken from the wine-press, which 
is of frequent occurrence with the sacred poets, and which no other poet 
has presumed to introduce. Bee Tea. xiii. 1—3. 5 
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The pastoral and rural allusions in the New Testament are almost equally 
numerous with those of the Old Testament. Thus the world is compared 
to a field, the children of the kingdom to the wheat, and the children of the 
wicked to tares. (Matt. xiii. 38.) The end of the world is the harvest, and 
the angels are reapers. (Matt. xiii. 39.) A preacher of the word is the 
sower. (Matt. xiii. 3.) The word of God is the seed. The heart of mnan is 
the eround. (Luke viii. 15. Heb. vi. 7.) The cares, riches, and pleasures 
of life are the thorns. (Luke viii. 14. Heb. vi. 8.) The preparation of the 
heart by repentance is ploughing and breaking up the fallow ground. 
(Hos. x. 12.) Death, which cuts down the fairest flower of the field, isa 
mower. (Psal. xc. 6.) The minister, who serves under God in his husbandry, 
is the lubowrer. (Matt. ix. 37, 38. 1 Cor. iii. 9.) The wicked are stubble, 
(isa. xlvii. 14.) And the temptations and trials of the godly are the sifting 
of the wheat. (Luke xxii. 31.)1 


Ill. Sacred Topics, that is to say, Religion, and Things con- 
nected with it, furnished many images to the sacred writers. 


Numerous and diversified sacred rites were enjoined to the Is- 
raelites by Moses, and their religious worship was conducted with 
great pomp and splendour. 


Thus the images derived from the temple and its magnificent service 
chiefly serve to denote the glory of the Christian church, the excellency 
of its worship, God’s favour towards it, and his constant presence with it: 
the prophets speaking to the Jews in terms accommodated to their own 
ideas, as in Ezek. xxxvi. 25, 26. compared with Heb. viii. 10. Further, 
much of the Jewish law is employed in discriminating between things clean 
and unclean; in removing and making atonement-for things polluted or 
proscribed; and under these ceremonies, as under a veil or covering, a 
meaning the most important and sacred is concealed, as would appear from 
the nature of them, even if we had not other clear and explicit authority 
for this opinion. Among the rest are certain diseases and infirmities of the 
body, and some customs in themselves evidently indifferent: these, ona 
cursory view, seem light and trivial; but, when the reasons of them are 
prey investigated, they are found to be of considerable importance. 

e are not to wonder, then, if the sacred poets have recourse to these 
topics for imagery, even on the most momentous occasions ; as when they 
display the universal depravity of the human heart (Isa. Ixiv. 6.), or upbraid 
their own people for the corruptness of their manners (Isa. i. 5, 6. 16. 
Ezek. xxxvi. 17.), or when they deplore the abject state of the virgin, the 
daughter of Sion, polluted and exposed. (Lam. i. 8, 9. 17. and ii.) If we 
consider these metaphors, without any reference to the religion of their 
authors, they will doubtless appear in some degree disgusting and inele- 
gant ; but if we refer them to their genuine source, the peculiar rites of 
the Hebrews, they will not be found wanting either in force or dignity. 

The pontifical vestments, which were extremely splendid, suggested a 
variety of images expressive of the glory both of the Jewish and Christian 
church. We have an instance of this in Bzek. xvi. 10. 13. 18. and particu- 
larly in the following passage of the evangelical prophet :— 


I will greatly rejoice in JEHovaH: 
My soul shall exult in my God, 
For he hath clothed me with the garments of salvation, 
He hath covered me with the mantle of righteousness: 
As the bridegroom decketh himself with a priestly crown; 
‘And as the bride adorneth herself with her costly jewels. 
Isa. Lxi. JO: 

In this verse, the elegant Isaiah is describing, in his peculiar and magnifi 
cent manner, the exultation and glory of the church, after her triumphal 
restoration. Pursuing the allusion, he decorates her with the vestments 
of salvation, and clothes her in the robe of righteousness: he afterwards 
compares the church to a bridegroom dressed for the marriage, to which 
comparison incredible dignity is added by the word Ikohen, a metaphor 
plainly taken from the priest’s apparel, the force of which, therefore, ne 
modern language can express. No imagery, Bishop Lowth further remarks, 
which the Hebrew writers could employ, was equally adapted with this to 
the display (as far as human powers can conceive or depict the subject) of 
the infinite majesty of God. JeHovan is, therefore, introduced by the 
Psalmist as clothed with glory and with strength (Psal. xciii. 1.), and he is 
girded with power (Psal. lxv. 6.), which are the very terms appropriated to 
the description of the dress and ornaments of the priests. The epistle to 
the Hebrews is an admirable comment on many parts of the Mosaic ritual, 


IV. The Hebrews derived many of their Metaphors from 
Sacred History. 
Thus, as the devastation of the land of Israel is frequently 
represented by the restoration of ancient chaos (as in Jer, iv. 
23—26. Isa. xxxiv. 4. 11. and Joel iii. 15, 16), so the same event 
is sometimes expressed in metaphors suggested by the universal 
deluge (as in Isa. xxiv. 1. 18—20.), and also from the destruction 
of Sodom and Gomorrah. (Isa. xxxiv. 9.) See also Psal. xi. 6. 
The departure of the Israelites from Egypt, while it affords 
materials for many magnificent descriptions, is commonly applied, 
in a metaphorical manner, to represent other great deliverances : 
as in Isa. xi. 15, 16. xliii, 16—19. xlviii, 21. and li.10. But the 
figurative application of the history of the exodus is much plainer 
in the New Testament. There we see Zacharias, in his pro- 
phetical hymn, on occasion of the birth of John the Baptist, 
celebrating the blessings of the Christian redemption in terms 
borrowed from the past redemption of Israel out of Egypt.? 
Lastly, when Jehovah is described as coming to execute judg- 
ment, to deliver the pious, and to destroy his enemies, or in any 
manner to display his divine power upon earth, the description 1s 
embellished from that tremendous scene which was exhibited on 


1 A Key to the Language of Prophecy, by the Rev. W. Jones. (Works, 
vol. v. p. 282.) See also a Concise Dictionary of the Symbolical Language 
of Prophecy in the Index to Vol. II. ; : * 

2 This interesting and important topic is well illustrated in the Lectures 
on the Figurative Tasanage of Scripture,” Lect. vi.—Jones Works, yo# 
fii, pp. 92-100. 
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Mount Sinai’ at the delivery of the law. ‘Two sublime examples 
of this sort, to mention no more, occur in Psal. xviii. 7—15. and 
Mic. i. 3, 4.2 


a 





SECTION IV. 


ON THE INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE ALLEGORIES. 


t The Allegory defined.—Different species of Allegory.—II. 
Rules for the interpretation of Scripture Allegories. 


Anoruer branch of the figurative language of Scripture is 
the allegory; which, under the literal sense of the words, 
conceals a foreign or distant meaning. Of this species of 
figure Bishop Lowth* has three kinds, viz. . 

1, The Attecory! properly so called, and which he terms 
a continued metaphor ;— 

2, The ParaBte, or similitude, which is discussed in the 
following section ;—and, 

3. The Mysticat Auuecory, in which a double meaning 
is couched under the same words, or when the same predic- 
tion, according as it is differently interpreted, relates to dif- 
ferent events, distant in time, and distinct in their nature. 

The Mystical Allegory differs from the two first-mentioned 
species in the nature of its materials; it being allowable in 
the former to make use of imagery from different objects, 
while the mystica! allegory is exclusively derived from things 
sacred. There is likewise this further distinction, that in 
those other forms of allegory, the exterior or ostensible 
imagery is fiction only; the truth lies altogether in the inte- 
rior or remote sense, which is veiled as it were under this thin 
and pellucid covering. But, in the mystical allegory, each 
idea is equally agreeable to truth. The exterior or ostensible 
image is not ashadowy colouring of the interior sense, but is 
in itself a reality ; and, although it sustains another character, 
it does not wholly lay aside its own. As, however, the in- 
terpretation of the mystical and typical parts of Scripture is 
‘treated of in a subsequent part of this volume,° we shall, in 
the present section, direct our attention to the allegory, pro- 
perly and strictly so called. 

As every such allegory is a representation of real matters 
of fact under feigned names and feigned characters, it must 
be subjected to a two-fold examination. “ We must first 
examine the immediate representation, and then consider 
what other representation it was intended to excite. Now, in 
most allegories the immediate representation is made in the 
form of a narrative; and since it is the object of an allegory 
to convey a moral, not an historical truth, the narrative itself 
is commonly fictitious. The immediate representation is of 
no further value, than as it leads to the ultimate representa- 
tion. It is the application or moral of the allegory which 
constitutes its worth.” In the investigation, then, of an 
allegory, the following rules may assist us to determine its 
ultimate meaning :— 

I, Allegorical Senses of Scripture are not to be sought for, 
where the literal sense is plain and obvious. 


This rule is of the greatest importance; from not attending to 
it, the ancient Jews, as the Therapeute, the author of the book of 
Wisdom, Josephus, and Philo, and, in imitation of them, Origen? 
and many of the fathers (whose example has also been followed by 
some modern expositors), have respectively turned even historical 


1 See Exod. xix. 16.18. Deut. iv. 11, 12. 

2 The learned Professor Michaelis, in his additions to Bishop Lowth’s 
ninth lecture, has endeavoured to prove that the sacred writers drew 
largely from poetic fable, which they derived from the Egyptians, in com- 
mon with the Greeks and Romans. As it respects the latter, his argument 
is convincing and satisfactory ; but with regard to the Hebrews, as it 
depends chiefly on his own Latin versions, which (the excellent English 
translator of the bishop’s lectures remarks) are by no means so faithful to 
the original as our common version, his point does not appear to be demon- 
strated. On this account the present brief notice of Michaelis’s hypothesis 
may be deemed sufficient: it is, however, adopted by Bauer in his Her- 
meneutica Sacra, pp. 209, 210. 

3 Lectures on Hebrew Poetry, vol. i. lect. x. and xxi 

4 AnAny pix OF Allegory is derived from 2AA0 wyopsitat: i.e. a different 
thing is said from that which is meant. It differs from a metaphor, in that 
it is not confined to a word, but extends to a whole thought, or it may be, to 
several thoughts. An allegory may be expressed moreover by pictures, 
by actions, as in Ezek. iii. iv. v. and Luke xxii. 36. or, by any significant 
thing. ¢ 

5 See Chapter IIL. infra, on the Mystical and Typical Interpretations of 
Scripture ; and Chapter IV. Section II. on the Double Sense of Prophecy. 

6 Bishop Marsh’s Lectures, part iii. p. 80. The seventeenth and eieh- 
teenth lectures, in which the subject of figurative interpretation is ably 
discussed at considerable length, are particularly worthy of perusal. 

1 Dr. A. Clarke (note on Exod. i. 22.) has given a curious specimen of 
Origen’s mode of allegorizing, to which the reader is referred on account 
of its length 
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passages of Scripture into allegories, together with such other 
passages as already had a proper and literal sense. Hence many 
ridiculous interpretations have been imposed on passages of 
Scripture, the proper moral sense of which has been either greatly 
enervated, or entirely frittered away, by such misnamed spiritual 
expositions. 

Il. The proper or literal meaning of the Words must be ase 
certained, before we attempt to explain an Allegory. 


For this purpose the primary word itself must first be ascertained, and 
its force expressed, by an appropriate literal word; and to this sense al 
the other figurative words of the passage should be referred, and explained 
agreeably to it. The primary word in an allegory is that which contains 
the foundation and reason why the passage under consideration 1s eX- 
pressed by that particular image; and such primary word is to be ascer- 
tained both from the scope as well as from the explanation which may be 
subjoined, and also from the swhject or thing itself which is treated of. 
Thus in 1 Cor. v. 6—8. the apostle speaks of leaven in such a manner, that 
the whole of that passage contains an earnest exhortation to a holy life ; 
for the context shows that. the design of the allegorical admonition was, 
that the Corinthians should not be tainted with wickedness anc depravity of 
life. The occasion of the allegory was their admittance of an incestuous 
person into the church at Corinth. Now, as the apostle says, Know ye not 
that a little leaven leaveneth the whole lump? and accommodates the 
remaining sentence of the passage to the same image, the consideration ot 
the primary word will readily lead us to this sense : one man may be inju- 
rious to the whole congregation by his corrupt example. St. Paul further 
adds an,explanation of his meaning, when he says, Let us keep the feast, 
not with old leaven, neither with the leaven of malice and wickedness, &c. 
Here the meaning of sopr~¢ssv (keep the feast) is not to celebrate the festi- 
val of the passover as it literally means, but to serve and worship God in 
Christ: in other words, to be a sincere Christian, and in such a manner 
that, being cleansed from all former sins, we should serve and worship 
God in true holiness. In like manner we are to understand the expression, 
Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it up. (John ii. 19.) The 
primary word temple must be changed into a proper or literal one, namely, 
the body of Christ, as the evangelical history suggests; and to this the rest 
of the passage must be referred. 


Ill. The Design of the whole Allegory must be investigated. 


The consideration of this rule will embrace a variety of par- 
ticulars. , 


1. In investigating the Design of an Allegory, the CONTEXT 
is first to be examined and considered,® by comparing the pre- 
ceding and subsequent parts of the discourse. 


In 2 Tim. ii. 20. we read thus:—In a great house there are not only ves- 
sels of gold and silver, but also of wood und of earth ; and some to honour 
and some to dishonour. Now, since the apostle did not intend to say what 
these words literally mean of themselves, it is evident that he employed an 
allegory, the design of which is to be ascertained by the aid.of the context. 
In the preceding verses, 15. and 16., he had exhorted Timothy to study to 
show himself approved unto God, a workman that needeth not io be 
ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth, and to shun vain and profane 
babblings. Hence it appears that Saint Paul was speaking of the qualifi- 
cations of a teacher. The great house then, in which are vessels of several 
kinds, will signify the Christian church, in which are various teachers, and 
of different value. In the following verses, 21. and 22., Timothy is ex 
horted to avoid novel doctrines, to separate himself from false teachers, 
and to make himself a vessel fitted for the master’s use, prepared for every 
good work. Here, again, the apostle is not speaking literally of household 
goods, but of teachers. The design of the allegory, therefore, in the pas 
sage above cited, is to intimate, that, as in a great house there is a variety 
of utensils, some of a more precious and others of a coarser material, so 
in the church of God, which is the house of God, there are teachers of 
different characters and capacities. Some of them, being faithful, are 
employed in the honourable work of leading men in the paths of truth and 
piety ; while others, being unfaithful, are permitted to follow the dishonour- 
able occupation of seducing those who love error, that the approved may 
be made manifest. 


2. The occasion which gave rise to the Allegory, and which 
is indicated by the context, is also to be considered, 


Thus, in the Gospels, we meet with numerous instances of persons who 
asked questions of our Saviour, or who entertained erroneous notions; an 
allegory is delivered by way of reply, to correct the error, and at the sare 
time to instruct the inquirer. In John vi. 25—65. many things are an- 
nounced relative to the eating of bread: these are to be understood of 
spiritual food, the doctrines of Christ, which are to be received for the 
same purpose as we take food, namely, that we may be nourished and 
supported. The occasion of this allegorical mode of speaking is related in 
verse 31. Our fathers, said the Jews. did eat manna in the desert, as it ia 
written, He gre them bread from heaven to eat. I, says Christ, am the 
living hread, which cometh down from heaven. The meaning of the 
whole evidently is, that by eating the flesh of Christ we are to understand 
the same idea as is implied in eating bread, namely, to derive support from 


* Mr. Gilpin has given the following lucid exposition of this, in some 





| respects, difficult passage :—“‘I hear,” says the apostle to the Corinthians, 


“that there hath been practised among you a very enormous kind of 
wickedness, which is not heard of even among,Gentiles—that one of yon 
hath had connection with his father’s wife; and that others, instead of 
making it a cause of general mourning, and separating themselves from so 
vile a person, seem rather to defend him in his wickedness.—Though 
absent, I take upon me, through the authority of the Holy Ghost, to decide 
in this matter. Icommand, therefore, that, on receipt of this epistle, you 
gather the congregation together, and in the name of Jesus Christ solemniy. 
expel this person from your communion ; that he may see the heinousness 
of his sin, and afterasincere repentance be restored to God’s favour,— 
Your defending him in his wickedness is an immediate step towards 
being corrupted yourselves. You are under a necessity, therefore, on 

our own account, to remove this pernicious example. Consider your 

leased Saviour’s death, and preserve yourselves as free as possible fro 
sin, which was the cause of it.” See the New Testament, vol. ii. p. 165 

® On the investigation of the context, see pp. 337, 338. supra. 
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it. The argument of our-Lord, then, may be thus expressed :—‘ The 

manna which our fathers did eat in the wilderness could only preserve a 

mortal life. That isthe true bread of life which qualifies every one who 

eats it for everlasting happiness. I call myself this bread, not only on 

account of my doctrine, which purifies the soul, and fits it for a state of 

poritoss brat also because I shall give my own life to procure the life of 
e world. 


3. As the context frequently indicates the meaning of an 
Alegory, so likewise its Scope and INTERPRETATION are fre 
quently pointed out by some explanation thut is subjoined. 


In Luke v. 29.it is related that our Lord sat down to eat with publicans 
and sinners. en questioned by the Pharisees for this conduct, he re- 
plied, They that are whole need not a physician, but they that are sick; and 
added the following explanation—I am not come to call the righteous, those 
who arrogantly presunie themselves to be such, bui sinners to repentance. 
The scope, occasion, and explanation being severally known, the meaning 
of the allegory becomes evident. Sometimes, however, this explanation of 
an allegory is conveyed in a single word, as in 1 Thess. v. 8. Here we are 
commanded to put on a breast-plate and helmet; it is added, by way of expo- 
sition, the breast-plate of faith and love, and the helmet of hope. The sense 
of the figure is—Prepare yourself for your spiritual warfare with faith, love, 
and hope, lest you suffer loss. 


4, Sometimes the Allegory proposed is explained in its seve- 
ral parts by the person speaking. 


Thus, in Eph. vi. 11—19. many things are said of the Christian’s armour; 
and the girdle, breast-plate, greaves, shield, and sword, are distinctly speci- 
fied. That these terms are allegorical is evident. In the tenth verse the 
exhortation, to be strong in the Lord, and in the power of his might, pre- 
cedes: in the eleventh and following verses the apostle explains what he 
intended to be understood in its several parts: thus, the sword is the word 
of God, the girdle is integrity, the shield is faith, &c. In such passages as 
this, an explanation is desirable, otherwise the allegory it contains could 
not be interpreted upon any certain principle. 


5. Sometimes also the context’ incidentally presents some 
proper word, by which the meaning of the whole allegory may 
be discerned. 

In John xii. 35. our Lord says— Yet alittle while is the light with you. A 
single proper word is almost immediately subjoined—delieve in the light. 


(Ver. 36.) Hence it appears that by light is meant himself, the divine 
teacher: it is equally plain that to continue in darkness means to continue 


. in ignorance. Another instance occurs in Matt. v. 14. Ye are the light of 


the world: a city that ts set on a hill cannot be hid, &c. It is afterwards 
subjoined, that men may see your good works, and glorify your Father. 
which is in heaven. From this expression, 200d works, which is the key to 
the whole passage, we perceive that our Lord’s discourse treats of that 
example of a holy life and conversation, which it is the duty of Christians to 
set before others. 


IV. In the explanation of an Allegorical Passage, HistTort- 
cau Circumstances should be consulted. 


For it sometimes happens that history alone can throw any 
light on the passage. 


1. Thus, in John xxi. 18. the evangelist evidently refers us to history for 
an explanation. Our Lordis there represented as saying to Peter— When 
thou wast young thou girdedst thyself, and walkedst whither thou wouldest: 
but, when thou shalt be old, thou shalt stretch forth thy hands, and another 
shall gird thee, and carry thee whither thou wouldest not. This, adds the 
historian, spake he signifying by what death he should glorify God. Now 
there is nothing related in the New Testament which can afford any clue 
to this passage: but, if we consult ecclesiastical history, we shall find that 
Peter suffered a violent death; and thus every sentence becomes clear. 

2. So, in Matt. xiii. 31—34. the kingdom of God is likened unto a grain of 
mustard seed which gradually springs up and becomes 4 large plant; and 
also to leaven, which gradually ferments the whole mass, into which it is 
put. History shows that the church of Christ has arisen from small begin- 
nings, and is spreading itself through the earth. 

2. In Prov. v. 15—18. we have the following beautiful allegory :—Drink 
waters out of thine own cistern, and running waters out of thine own well. 
Let thy fountains be dispersed abroad, and rivers of waters in the streets. 
Let them be only thine own, and not strangers with thee. Let thy foun- 
tain be blessed, and rejoice with the wife of thy youth. That this passage 
is allegorical, is evident from the same figure being continued through 
several sentences and verses. Its sense is to be investigated both accord- 
ing to the oriental mode of speaking (for the inhabitants of the East, who 
draw most of their metaphors from natural objects, are accustomed to 
compare their wives to a cistern or pool, whence rivers flow), and also 
from the proper words subjoined towards the close, rejoice with the wife 
of thy youth; as likewise from the series of the discourse, since the author 
of the Book of Proverbs, in the beginning of this chapter, is dissuading 
from illicit intercourse. From these circumstances collectively considered, 
the sense of the allegory plainly is that no man should follow strange 
women, but live content with the wife whom he hath espoused; lest, influ- 
enced by his example, she should deviate from the path of virtue. 


V. The Nature of the Thing spoken of is also to be consi- 
dered in the Exposition of an Allegory. 


It is necessary that the nature of the thing should be consi- 
dered, in order that the tendency of every comparison may appear, 
and also the literal meaning which is concealed under the figura- 
tive expressions. 


1. Thus in Matt. v. 13. we read, Ye are the salt of the earth; but if the 
salt have lost its savour, wherewith shallit be salted? Itis thenceforth good 
for nothing but to be cast out, and to be trodden under foot of men. Now, 
what is the meaning of this admonition? What is the primary word? Salt. 
But with what proper word can it be interpreted? Here the nature of the 
thing is to be consulted, which shows that it is the property of salt to render 
food savoury, as well as to correct the taste: hence it is clear in what sense 
the disciples are said to be the ak A the earth ; for they were teachers by 
«hora some were corrected and made better. The general meaning of the 
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pares is,—Ye who embrace my religion, like salt.shall purify the world , 
ut ye must first be pure yourselves. 

2. In Luke v. 36. the following passage occurs:—No man putteth a piece 
of a new garment upon an old; if otherwise, then both the new maketh a 
rent, and the piece that was taken out of the new ugreeth not with the old. 
Nothing is adduced by way of explanation: in a preceding verse the Phari- 
sees had asked Christ why his disciples did not fast, but lived more cheer- 
fully than those of John, Our Saviour replied in the words above cited; 
nothing, then, can lead us to understand the passage but the nature of the 
subject. Now, in common life we know that no one voluntarily and readily 
acts indiscreetly, or in an unbecoming manner. Therefore, says Christ, 
since ne one in common life acts thus indiscreetly, neither do I require my 
disciples to do so, since there is no need for them to undergo such austeri- 
ties. The time will come (ver. 35.) when they will fare hardly enough; 
then they will have sufficient trials. At present, neither circumstances, 
time, nor place require it; things must be accommodated to circumstances. 
The passage being thus considered, the meaning of the allegory becomes 
very evident. 


VI. Comparison is not to be extended to all the Circumstances 
of the Allegory. 

“Thus, in the parable of the good Samaritan, the point to be 
illustrated is, the extent of the duty of beneficence. -Most of 
fhe circumstances in the parable go to make up merely the veri- 
similitude of the narration, so that it may give pleasure to him 
who hears or reads it. But how differently does the whole 
appear, when it comes to be interpreted by an allegorizer of the 
mystic schools! ‘The man going down from Jerusalem to Jericho 
is Adam wandering in the wilderness of this world; the thieves, 
who. robbed and wounded him, are evil spirits; the priest, who 
passed by without relieving him, is the Levitical Law; the Le- 
vite is good works; the good Samaritan is Christ; the oil and 
wine are grace, &c. What may not a parable be made to mean, 
if imagination is to supply the place of reason and philology ? 
And what riddle or oracle of Delphos could be more equivocal, 
or of more multifarious significancy, than the Bible, if such exe- 
gesis be admissible? It is a miserable excuse, which interpreters 
make for themselves, that they render the Scriptures more edi- 
fying and significant by interpreting them in this manner. And 
are the Scriptures then to be made more significant than God has 
made them? Or to be mended by the skill of the interpreter so 
as to become more edifying than the Holy Spirit has made them ? 
If there be a semblance of piety in such interpretations, a sem- 
blance is all. Real piety and humility appear to advantage in 
receiving the Scriptures as they are, and expounding them as 
simply and skilfully as the rules of language will render practi- 
cable, rather than by attempting to amend and improve the reve- 
lation which God has made.” 


Vil. We must not explain one Part literally, and another 
Part figuratively. 


Thus, the whole of 1 Cor. iii. 9—13. is allegorical : a compa- 
rison is there instituted between the office of a teacher of religion 
and that of a builder. Hence a Christian congregation is termed 
a building; its ministers are the architects, some of whom lay the 
foundation on which others build ; some erect a superstructure of 
gold and silver; others of wood, hay, and stubble. The sense 
concealed under the allegory is apparent: a Christian congrega- 
tion is instructed by teachers, some of whom communicate the 
first principles, others impart further knowledge ; some deliver 
good and useful things (the truth), while others deliver useless 
things (erroneous doctrines, such as at that time prevailed in the 
Corinthian church). That day (the great day of judgment) will 
declare what superstructure a man has raised; that is, whether 
what he has taught be good or bad. And as fire is the test of 
gold, silver, precious stones, wood, hay, stubble, so the great day 
will be the test of every man’s work. Though the whole of this 
passage is obviously allegorical, yet it is understood literally by 
the church of Rome, who has erected upon it her doctrine of the 
fire of purgatory. How contrary this doctrine’ is to every rule 
of right interpretation is too plain to require any exposition” 


It falls not within the plan of this work to enumerate all 
the allegories occurring in the Sacred Writings: some have 
been incidentally mentioned in the present section; yet, 
before we proceed to other topics, we ‘cannot but notice the 
admirable allegorical delineation of old age by Solomon, 
Eccl. xii. 2—6. It is, perhaps, one of the finest allegories 
in the Old Testament: the inconveniencies of increasing 
years, the debility of mind and body, the torpor of the senses, 
are expressed most learnedly and elegantly indeed, but with 


1 Professor Stuart’s Elements of Interpretation, translated from the 
Latin of Ernesti, p. 80. Andover (North America), 1822, 12mo. 

2 Baver, Herm. Sacr. pp. 221—226. Ernesti, Inst. Interp. Nov. Test. pp. 
110, 111. Mori Acroases in Ernesti, tom. i. PP, 301—313. Glassii Phil. Sac. 
lib. ii, pp: 1294—1304. Ramiresii de Prado, entecontarchus, Cc. 2B. apud 
Fabricii Observationes Selects, pp.173—179. J. E. Pfeiffer, Institutiones 
Herm. Sacr. pp. 740—-753. 
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some degree of obscurity, by different images derived from 
nature and common life; for by this enigmatical composition, 
Solomon, after the manner of the oriental sages, intended to 
put to trial the acuteness of his readers. It has on this ac- 
count afforded much exercise to the ingenuity of the learned ; 
many of whom have differently, it is true, but with much 
learning and penetration, explained the passage. 

There is also in Isaiah (xxviii. 23—29.) an allegory, 
which, with no less elegance of imagery, is perhaps more 
simple and regular, as well as more just and complete in the 
colouring, than any of those above cited. In the passage 
teferred to, the prophet is examining the design and manner 
of the divine judgments, and is inculcating the principle, that 
God adopts different modes of acting in the chastisement of 
the wicked, but that the most perfect wisdom is conspicuous 
in all; that he will, as before urged, ‘ exact judgment by the 
tine, and righteousness by the plummet;” that he ponders, 
with the most minute attention, the distinctions of times, 
characters, and circumstances, aS well as every motive to 
lenity or severity. All this is expressed in a continued alle- 
gory, the imagery of which is taken from the employments 
of agriculture and threshing, and is admirably adapted to the 
purpose.! 





SECTION V. 
ON THE INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE PARABLES. 


1. Nature of a Parable—Il. Antiquity of this mode of instruc- 
tion—IIl. Rules for the interpretation of Parables.—lV. 
Parables, why used by Jesus Christ—V. Remarks on the 
distinguishing exceilencies of Christ’s Parables, compared 
with the most celebrated fables of antiquity. 


A PARABLE (IlupzCcan, from zrapateaaray, to collate, compare 
together, assimilate)? is: a similitude taken. from: natural 
things in order to instruct us in things spiritual. The word, 
however, is variously used in the Scriptures, to denote a pro- 
verb or short saying (Luke iv. 23.); a famous or received 
saying (1 Sam. x. 12.3 Ezek. xviii. 2.); a thing gravely 
spoken, and comprehending important matters in afew words 
(op xxvii. 1. Num. xxiii. 7. 18. xxiv. 3. 15. Psal. xlix. 4. 
and’ xxviii. 2.); a thing darkly or figuratively expressed 
(Ezek. xx. 49. Matt. xv. 15.); a visible type or emblem, re- 
presenting something different from and beyond itself (Heb. 
1x. 9..and xi. 19. Gr.) ; a special instruction (Luke xiv. 7.); 
and a similitude or comparison. (Matt. xxiv. 32. Mark ili. 
23.)4 

Cconkainig to Bishop Lowth, a parable is that kind of alle- 
gory which consists of a continued narration of a fictitious 
event, applied by way of simile to the illustration of some 
important truth. By the Greeks, allegories were called awa: 
or apologues, and by the Romans fabule or fables ;§ and the 
writings of the Phrygian sage, or those composed in imitation 
of him, have acquired the greatest celebrity. Nor did our 
Saviour himself disdain to adopt the same method of instrue: 
tion; of whose parables it is doubtful whether they excel 
most in wisdom and utility, or in sweetness, elegance, and 
perspicuity. As the appellation of parasie has been applied 
to his discourses of this kind, the term is now restricted from 
its former extensive signification to a more confined sense. 
This species of composition also occurs very frequently in 
the Pe poetry, and particularly in that of Ezekiel. 

Il. The use of parables is of very great antiquity. In the 
early ages of the world, when the art of reasoning was little 


‘ 1 Lowth’s Prelectiones, No. 10. or vol. i. p. 220. of Dr. Gregory’s transla- 
ion. 

2 A verbo zupxSsArdeiv, quod significat conferre, comparare, assimilar 
(ef. Mare. iv. 30.) ductum estnomen pe quod siren calla: 
tionem Quintilianus (Inst. Or. 1. v. c. 11.; 1. viii. c. 3. pp. 298. 302. 470.) inter- 
pretatur, Seneca (Ep. lix.) imaginem. Haque collatio, sive, ut Ciceronis (1. 1. 
de Invent. ¢. 30.) definitione, utamur, oratio, rem cum re ex similitudine 
conferens Greco nomine parabola appellatur. Eo sensu Christus (Mare. 
iii. 23.) <v wapxGoruts locutus dicitur, quando per varias similitudines (v. 
24—27.) probavit se non Satanz ope, sed altiore virtute demonia ejicere. 
G. C. Storr. De Parabolis Christi, in Opusc. Academic. vol. i. p. 89. The 
whole disquisition, to which this section is largely indebted, is well worthy 
of perusal. See also Rambach, Institutiones Hermeneut. p. 187. et se f 
J. EB. Pfeiffer’s Instit. Hermeneut. Sacr. pp. 753—773. ; ant Chiddening’s 
Institutiones Exegetice, p. 190. et seg. : 

3 In this‘and the other references to the Old Testament in the above 


paragraph, the original is Swn (Mq@sHaL), a parable. 

4 Glassii Phil. Sacr. lib. ii. pp. 1804—1306. ed. Dathii. Parkhurst and 
@chleusner in voce rup2bory, 

® Storr, Opusc. Acad. vol, i. p. 89. et seq. 
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known, and the minds of men were not accustomed to nice 
and curious speculations, we find that the most ancient mode 
of instruction was by parable and fable: its advantages, in- 
deed, are many and obvious. It has been remarked by an 
acute observer of men and morals, that ‘little reaches the’ 
understanding of the mass but through the medium of the 
senses. Their minds are not fitted for the reception of ab- 
stract truth. Dry argumentative instruction, therefore, is not 
proportioned to their capacity: the faculty, by which a right 
conclusion is drawn, is in them the most defective; they 
rather feel strongly than judge aceurately : and their feelings 
are awakened by the impression made on their senses.” 
Hence, instruction by way of parable is naturally adapted to 
engage attention; itis easily comprehended, and suited to the 
meanest capacity ; and while it pigs the doctrine which 1: 
professes to conceal, it gives no alarm to our prejudices ana 
passions; it communicates unwelcome truths in the least dis- 
agreeable manner ; points out mistakes, and insinuates reproof 
with less offence and with greater efficacy than undisguisea 
contradiction and open rebuke. Of this deseription, we may 
remark, are the parables related by Nathan to David (2 Sam 
xii. 1—9.), and by the woman of Tekoah to the same mo- 
narch. (2 Sam. xiv. 1—13.) The New Testament abounds 
with similar examples. ‘“ By laying hold on the imagination, 
parable insinuates itself into the affections; and by the inter- 
communication of the faculties, the understanding is made to 
apprehend the truth which was proposed to the fancy.’’’ In 
a word, this kind of instruction seizes us by surprise, and 
carries’ with it a force and conviction which are almost irre- 
sistible. It is no wonder, therefore, that parables were made 
the vehicle of national instruction in the most early times ; 
that the prophets, especially Ezekiel, availed themselves of 
the same impressive mode of conveying instruction or re- 
proof; and that our Lord, following the same example, also 
adopted it for the same important purposes. 

Ill. Although a parable has some things in common with 
an allegory, so that the same rules which apply to the latter 
are in some degree applicable to the former, yet, from its 

eculiar nature, it becomes necessary to consider the parable 
y itself, in order that we may understand and interpret it 
aright. 


. 

1. The first excellence of a parable is, that it turns upon 
an image well known and applicable to the subject, the mean- 
ing of which is clear and definite ; for this circumstance will 
give it that perspicuity which is essential to every species of 
allegory. 


How clearly this rule applies to the parables of our Lord is obvious to 
every reader of the New Testament. | It may suffice to mention his parable 
of the Z’en Virgins (Matt. xxv. 1—13.), which is a plain allusion to those 
things which were common at the Jewish marriages in those days: the 
whole parable, indeed, is made up of the rites used by the Orientals, as well 
as by the Roman people, at their nuptials; and all the particulars related in 
it were such as were commonly known to the Jews, because they were 
every day practised by some of them. In like manner the parables of the 
lamp (Luke viii. 16.), of the sower and the seed, of the tares, of the mustard 
seed, ot the leaven, of the net cast into the sea, all of which are related in 
Matt. xiii. as well as of the householder that planted a vineyard, and let it out 
to husbandmen (Matt. xxi. 33—41.), are all representations of usual and 
common occurrences, and such as the generality of our Saviour’s hearers 
were daily conversant with, and they were, therefore, selected by him as 
being the most interesting and affecting. : 

If the parables of the sacred prophets be examined by this rule, they 
will not appear deficient; being in general founded upon such imagery as 
is frequently used; and similarly applied by way of metaphor and com- 
parison in Hebrew poetry. Examples of this kind occur in the deceitful 
vineyard (Isa. v. 1—7.), and in the useless vine which is given to the fire 
(Ezek. xv. and xix. 10—14.); for, under this imagery, the ungrateful people 
of God are more than once described. Similar instances of apposite com- 
parison present themselves in the parable of the lion’s whelps falling into 
the pit (izek. xix. 1—9.), in which is displayed the captivity of the Jewish 
princes; and also in that of the fair, lofty, and flourishing cedar of Lehanon 
(Ezek. xxxi. 3—17.), which once raised its head to the clouds, at length cut 
down and neglected:—thus exhibiting, as in a picture, the prosperity and 
the fall of the king of Assyria. To these may be added one more example, 
namely, that in which the love of God towards his people, and their piety 
and fidelity to him, are expressed by an allusion to the solemn covenant of 
marriage. Ezekiel has pursued this image with uncommon freedom in two 
parables (Ezek. xvi. and xxiii.); and it has been alluded to by almost all the 
sacred poets. 


2. The image, however, must not only be apt and familiar, 
but must also be elegant and beautiful in itself, and all ite 
parts must be perspicuous and pertinent ; since it is the pur- 
pose of a parable, and especially of a poetic parable, not only 
to explain more perfectly some proposition, but frequently to 
give it animation and splendour. 

Of all these excellences there cannot be more perfect examples than the 


arables which have just been specified: to which i 
Grate parables of Jotham (Judges ix. 7—15.), of Matha @ San sit hens 


* Mrs. More’s Christian Morals, vol. i. p. 108. + Ibid. p. 107. 
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and of the woman of Tekoah. (2 Sam. xiv. 4—7.) The admirably devised 
parable of Nathan is perhaps one of the finest specimens of the genuine 
pathetic style that can be found in the Old Testament; and David’s eaver 
condemmation of the nasuspected offender at the same time displays a strik- 
ing instance of the delusion of sin and the blindness of selflove. “He, who 
had lived a whole year in the uarepented commission of one of the blackest 
crimes in the decalogue—and who, to secure to hitnself the object for which 
he had comuitted it, perpetrated another almost more heinous, and that 
with an hypocrisy suited to his character—he could in an instant denounce 
death on the imaginary offender for a fault comparatively trifling.””—‘““See- 
ing, he saw not, and hearing, he heard not ;” he immediately saw the 
iniquity and barbarity of the rich man’s proceedings; his heart was in a 
moinent fired with indignation at the thought of it; ‘the vehemence of his 
resentment even overstepped the limits of his natural justice, in decreeing 
a punishment disproportioned to the crime, while he remained dead to his 
own delinquency. A pointed parable instantly surprised him into the most 
bitter selfreproach. A direct accusation might have inflamed him before 
he was thus prepared; and in the one case he might have punished the 
accuser, by whom, in the other, he was brought into the deepest self- 
abasement. The prudent prophet did not rashly reproach the king with the 
crime which he wished him to condemn; but placed the fault at such a 
distance, and in such a point of view, that he first procured his impartial 
judgment, and afterwards his self-condemnation :—an important lesson, not 
only to the offender, but also to the reprover.’’t 


3. Every parable is composed of three parts; 1. The sensible 
svmilitude, which has variously been termed the bark and the 
protasis, and consists in its literal sense ;—2. The explanation 
or mystical sense, also termed the apodosis and the sap or fruit, 
or the thing signified by the similitude proposed. This is fre- 
quently not expressed ; for though our Saviour sometimes conde- 
scended to unveil the hidden sense, by disclosing the moral 
meaning of his parables (as in Matt. xiii. 3—S8. 18—23. com- 
pared with Luke vili. 4—15. and Matt. xiii, 24—30. 36—43.), 
yet he usually left the application to those whom he designed to 
instruct by his doctrine. Of this description are the parables of 
the grain of mustard seed, of leaven, of the hidden treasure, and 
the pearl of great price (Matt. xiii. 31—33.44—46.), between 
which and the kingdom of heaven a comparison is instituted, the 
mystical sense of which is to be sought in the similitudes them- 
selves ;—3. The third constituent part of a parable is the roo¢ or 
scope to which it tends.” 


4, For the right explanation and application of parables, 
their general Scorx and design must be ascertained. 


Where our Saviour has not himself interpreted a parable, its immediate 
scope and design are to be sought with great attention: this, indeed, will 
generally appear froin the context, being either expressed at its commence- 
ment or at its conclusion; or it is sufficiently evident from the occasion 
on which it was deliverea. More particularly the scope of a parable may 
be cee catied 

(1.) From the clear declaration prefixed to it ; 

As in the parable of the rich glutton (Luke xii. 16—20.), which is prefaced 
by the following caution in verse 15. :—T'ake heed and beware of covetous- 
ness, for a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the things which 
he possesseth. Thus, in Luke xviii. 2—S. the parable of the unjust judge 
is preceded by this declaration, which plainly points out one of its senses: 
—He spake a parable unto them, that men ought always to pray, and not 
to faint. And again, in verse 9. He spake this parable (of the Pharisee 
and publican, verses 10—14.) unto certain which trusted in themselves that 
they were righteous, and despised others. 

(2.)-From the declaration subjoined to a parable ; 3 y 

Thus our Saviour concludes the parable of the unmerciful creditor, who 
would not forgive his debtor the minutest portion of his debt, though much 
had been forgiven him (Matt. xviii. 23—35.), by the following explanation :— 
So likewise shall my heavenly Father do also unto you, if ye forgive not 
every one his brother their trespasses. Similar declarations are annexed 
to the parables of the wedding feast (Matt. xxv. 13, Luke xiv. 11.), of the 
rich glutton (Luke xii. 21.), and of the unjust steward. (Luke xvi. 9.) The 

ronbetic writings will furnish similar instances: thus Isaiah (v. =) 
eae delivered the parable of a vineyard—planted with the choicest vines, 
and cultivated with the utmost care, yet which produced only wild fruit— 
announces at its close, that by the vineyard were intended the Jews, and 
by the wild fruit their enormous wickedness, for which they deserved the 
severest judgments. Nathan, also, in the beautiful parable already cited, 
subjoined a declaration of its scope to the criminal sovereign. In the short 

arable, or apologue, communicated from Jehoash king of Israel to Amaziah 
Eing of Judah (2 Kings xiv. 9, 10.), the application of it to the latter is expli- 
citly stated at its conclusion. “3 i 

(3.) Where no declaration is prefixed or subjoined to a parable, its 
scope must be collected from a consideration of the subject-matter, contect, 
or the occasion on account of which the parable was delivered. : 

Thus, in the parable of the barren fig tree (Luke xiii. 6—9.), Jesus Christ 
has indicated nothing concerning its scope. But from the consideration 
of the context of his discourse, and of the occasion of the parable, we learn 
that it was designed to teach the Jews, that unless they repented within 
the space of time allotted to them by Iufinite Mercy, severe punishments 
would await them, and their civil and religious polity be destroyed. The 
immediate occasion of the parable was, his disciples telling him of certain 
Galileans, who had come up to the temple at Jerusalem, to worship, and 
whose blood Pilate had mingled with their sacrifices. On hearing this cir- 
cumstance, Christ said, Suppose ye, that these Galileans were sinners 
above all the Galileans, because they suffered these things? Itell you, nay: 





1 Mrs. More’s Christian Morals, vol. i. p. 108. 3 

2 In parabolis, si integre accipiantur, tria sunt; radix, cortex et medulla 
sive fructus. Radix est scopus, in quem tendit parabola. Cortex est 
similitudo sensibilis, que adhibetur, et swo sensu literali constat. Medulla 
seu fructus est sensus parabole mysticus, seu ipsa res ad quam parabole 
fit accommodatio, seu que per similitudinem propositam significatur. 
Glassii Phzlologia Sacra, lib. ii. pars i. tr, 2. sect. 5. canon 3. col. 488. (Lip- 
giz, 1725.) Itis not a little remarkable that the nine very useful canons for 
the interpretation of parables, by Glassius, should be altogether omitted in 
Professor Dathe’s va‘uable Say of his work. 
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but except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish. Hav'mg repeated the 
last sentence a second time, he delivered the parable of the barren fig tree. 

In like manner, to the parable of the prodigal son nothing is prefixed or 
subjoined ; but the relation occurs immediately after two others, if which 
it was declared that the return of penitent simmers affords joy in heaven. 
This, however, is an important topic, and will require to be nore partica- 
larly considered. From the observations already made on the general 
nature of parables, it will be easily perceived that the objects of our Lord’s 
parables were various; such as the conveying either of instruction or 
reproof, the correcting or preventing of errors; the instructing of men in 
the knowledge of some truths which could be viewed with advantage only 
at a distance, or of others, which would have startled them when plainly 
proposed. Further, there were truths which were necessary to be con- 
veyed, respecting the establishment of his religion, and the conduct of his 
disciples on occasion of that event. These subjects required to be toucted 
with a delicate hand; and a few instances will show that each of them was 
conducted with the highest grace and propriety. 

Thus, the worldly spirit of the Pharisees is delicately yet strikingly re- 
proved in the parables of the rich man whose grounds brought forth plen- 
tifully (Luke xii. 15—21.); which was spoken to show the folly of covetous- 
ness,—of the unjust steward (Luke xvi. 1.), to show the proper use of 
wealth,—and of the rich man and the beggar (Luke xvi. 19—31.), to show 
the danger of abusing it.—The selfishness and bigotry of the same sect, 
which characteristic in some degree applied to the whole Jewish nation, 
who “ trusted in themselves that they were righteous, and despised others,” 
are convicted in the parables of the Pharisee and the publican praying in 
the temple, of the two sons commanded to work in the vineyard, of the 
guest who chose the highest seat at the table, of the lost sheep and money, 
of the prodigal son, and of the good Samaritan. In several of these para- 
bles the comparative merit of the Jew and Gentile world is justly though 
faintly stated, on purpose to abase the pride of the one and to exalt die 
humble hopes of the other. 

Another class of parables is designed to deliver some general lessons 
of wisdom and piety: such are the parables of the ten virgins and the 
talents. The parables of the sower and of the tares, and many of the lesser 
parables, are designed to show the nature and progress of the Gospel dis- 
pensation, together with the opposition which would be made to it from 
the malice of Satan, and the folly and perverseness of mankind. With 
these are closely connected such parables as have for their object the 
rejection of the Jews, and the calling of the Gentiles: under this head are 
comprised the parables of the murmuring labourers, of the cruel and 
unjust husbandmen, the barren fig tree, and the marriage-feast. By con- 
sidering the occasions upon which these and other parabies were delivered 
by the Redeemer of the world, we shall be enabled, not only to ascertain 
their scope and design, but also to perceive their wisdom, beauty, and 
propriety. 

5. Wherever the words of Jesus seem to be capahie of dif- 
ferent senses, we may with certainty conclude that to be the 
true one which lies most level to the apprehension of hie 


auditors. 


Allowing for those figurative expressions which were so very frequent 
and familiar with them, aud which, therefore, are no exceptions to this 
general rule, this necessary canon of interpretation, of all others, demands 
the most attention. - 


6. As every parable has two senses, the LITERAL or external, 
and the mystica or internal sense, the literal sense must be 
first explained, in order that the correspondence between it 
and the mystical sense muy be the more readily perceived. * 


For instance, “the parable of the unforgiving servant represents, lite- 
rally, that his lord forgave him a debt of ten thousand talents ;—mystically, 
or spiritually, that God remits to the penitent the punishment of innume- 
rable offences. Literally, it states that this servant, on his refusal to exer- 
cise forbearance towards his fellow-servant, was delivered over to the 
tormentors: mysfically, that God will inflict the severest judgments on all 
who do not forgive others their trepasses. The unity of sense in both 
interpretations is easily perceptible ?’ whence it follows that every para- 
ble must be consistent throughout, and that the literal sense must not be 
confounded with the mystical sense. Hence also it follows, that, since the 
scope and application of parables are the chief points to be regarded, 


7. It is not necessary, in the interpretation of parables, that 
we should anxiously insist upon every single word; nor ought 
we to expect too curious an adaptation or accommodation of it 
in every part to the spiritual meaning inculcated by it; for 
many circumstances are introduced into parables which are 
merely ornamental, and designed to muke the similitude more 
pleasing and interesting. 


Inattention to this obvious rule has led many expositors into the most 
fanciful explanations; resemblances -have been accumulated, which are 
for the most part futile, or at best of little use, and manifestly not included 
in the scope of the parable. Where, indeed, circumstantial resemblances 
(though merely ornamental!) will admit of an easy and natural application, 
they are by no means to be overlooked: and it is worthy of remark, that 
in those parables which our Lord himself explained to his disciples, there 
are few, if any, of the circumstantial points left unapplied ; but here great 
judgment is necessary neither to do too little, nor to attempt too much. 
In the application, then, of this rule, there are two points to be consi- 

ered :— 

i (1.) Persons are not 10 be compared with persons, but things with things; 
part is not lo be compared with part, but the whole of the parable with 
itself. 

: teas, we read in Matt. xiii. 24. The kingdom of heaven is likened unto a 
man which sowed good seed in his field; and in verse 45. The kingdom 
of heaven is likened unto a merchant man seeking goodly pearis. The 
similitude here is not with the men, but with the seed and the pear:; and 
the construction is to be the same as in verses 31. and 33., where the pro- 
gress of the Gospel is compared to the grain of mustard-seed, and to 
leayen. J Pa 

2.) In parables it is not necessary that all the actions of men, mentione 
in them. should be just actions, that is to say, morally just and honest, 

For instance, the unjust steward (Luke xvi. 1—8.) is not proposed cues 
to justify his dishonesty, or as an example to usin cheating his lord (for 

ES 


4 Ibid 
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that is merely ornamental, and introduced to fill up the story), but as a 
example of his care and prudence, in providing for the: future. From the 
conduct of this man, our Lord took occasion to point out the mena 
of worldly men, as an example of attention to his followers in their sere 

affairs; and at the same time added an impressive exhortation to maixe the 
things of this life subservient to their everlasting happiness; assuring 
thei, that if they did not use temporal blessings as they ought, they seul 
never be qualified to receive spiritual blessings. So again, in Luke xii. 39. 
and Rev. ili. 3. the coming of Christ is compared to the coming of a thief, 
nol in respect of theft, but of the sudden surprise. It is not necessary,’ 

Rays a great master of eloquence, “that there should be a perfect resem- 
blance of one thing in all respects to another ;. but it is necessary that a 
thing should bear a likeness to that with which it is compared.’’t 


8. Attention to Hisroricat CracumsTances, as well as an 


acquaintance with the nature and properties of the things 
whence the similitudes are taken, will essentially contribute to 


the interpretation of parables. 


(1.) Some of the parables related in the New Testament are supposed to 
be true histories : in the incidental circumstances of others, our Saviour 
evidently had a regard to historical propriety. Thus, the scene of that most 
beautiful and instructive parable of the good Samaritan (Luke x. 30—87,) is 
very appositely placed in that dangerous road which lay between Jerusa- 
lem and Jericho ; no way being more frequented than this, both on account 
of its leading to Pera, and especially because the classes or stations of 
the Priests and Levites were fixed at Jericho as well as at Jerusalem: and 
hence it is that a Priest and a Levite are mentioned as travelling this sg 
It further appears, that at this very time Judea in general was overrun by 
robbers, and that the road between Jericho and Jerusalem (in which our 
Lord represents this robbery to have been committed) was particularly 
infested by banditti, whose depredations it favoured, as it lay through a 
dreary solitude. Onaccount of these frequent robberies, we are informed 
by Jerome that it was called the Bloody Way. 

(2.) Again, in the parable of a noblemun who went into a far country to 
receive for himself u kingdom, and to return (Luke xix. 12.), our Lord 
alludes to acase, which, no long time before, had actually occurred in 
Judea. Those who, by hereditary succession, or by interest, had pre- 
tensions to the Jewish throne, travelled to Rome, in order to have it con- 
firmed to them. Herod the Great first went that long journey to obtain the 
kingdom of Judea from Antony, in which he succeeded; and having re- 
ceived the kingdom, he afterwards travelled from Judza to Rhodes in order 
to obtain a confirmation of it from Cesar, in which he was equally success- 
ful.s Archelaus, the son and successor of Herod, did the same ; and to bim 
our Lord most probably alluded. Every historical circumstance is beau- 
tifully interwoven by our Saviour in this instructive parable. 

(3.) Of the further benefit to be derived from history in the interpreta- 
tion of parables, the similes in Matt. xiii. 31, 32. will afford a striking illus- 
tration : in these parables the progress of the Gospel is compared toa grain 
of mustard-seed, and to leaven: nothing is subjoined to these verses by 
way of explanation. What then istheir scope? Jesus Christ was desirous 
of aecustoming his disciples to parabolic instruction: from this design, 
however, we cannot collect the sense of the parables; we have therefore, 
no other resource but history. Since, then, Jesus Christ is speaking of the 
progress of the Christian church, we must consult ecclesiastical history, 
which informs us that, from small beginnings, the church of Clirist has 
grown into a vast congregation, that is, spread over the whole world. In 
order, however, that we may enter fully into the meaning of this parable of 
our Lord, it may not be irrelevant to observe that in eastern countries the 
mustard-plant (or, at least, a species of the c1vx74, which the Orientals 
comprehended under that name) attains a greater size than with us. It ap- 
pears that the Orientals were accustomed to give the denomination of trees 
to plants,growing to the height of ten or twelve feet, and having branches 
in proportion.6 To sucha height the mustard-plant grows in Judea; and 
its branches are so strong and well covered with leaves, as to afford shelter 
tothe feathered tribe. Such is the image by which Jesus Christ represents 
the progress of his Gospel. The kingdom of heaven, said he, is like to a 
grain of mustard-seed—small and contemptible in its beginning ; which ts 
indeed the least of all seeds, that is, of all those seeds, with which the Jews 
were then acquainted (for our Lord’s words are to be interpreted by 
popular use ; and we learn from Matt. xvii. 20. that like a grain of mustard- 
seed was a proverbial expression to denote a small quantity) : but when tt ts 
grown, it becometh a tree, so that the birds of the air come and lodge in the 
branches thereof. Under this simple and beautiful figure does Jesus Christ 
describe the admirable development of his Gospel from its origin to its final 
consummation. 

(4.) We have said that the understanding of parables is facilitated by an 
acquaintance with the properties of the things whence the similitudes ure 
derived. Besides the diffusive effects of leaven already adverted to, which 
sufficiently indicate the certain spread of the Gospel, we may adduce an 
example from the prophet Jeremiah; who, parabolically describing a 
furious invader (axlix. 19.), says, He shall come up like a lion from the swell- 
ing of Jordan against the habitation of the strong. The propriety of this 
will appear, when it is known that in ancient times the river Jordan was 
particularly infested with lions, which concealed themselves among the 
-hick reeds upon its banks.1. Let us then imagine one of these monarchs 
of the desert asleep among the thickets upon the banks of that river: let 
us further suppose him to be suddenly awakened by the roaring, or dis- 





1 Non enim res tota toti rei necesse est similes sit; sed ad ipsum, ad quod 
conferetur, similitudinem habeat; oportet. Cicero ad Herennium, lib. iv. 
ce oe i. Bae all Bipont. 

® Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. in loc. 2 Jerome, cite Ca i 

4 Josephus, Ant, Jud. lib. xiv. c, xiv. §§4,5. Aes Gee ces 

5 Ibid. lib. xv. c. vi. §$ 6, 7. 

6 See Lightfoot’s and Schoettgenius’s Hore Hebraices et Talmudice, in 
Matt. xiii. 31, 32. ; 

7 “ After having descended,” says Maundrell, “the outermost bank of 
Jordan, you go about a furlong upon a level-strand, before you come to the 
immediate bank of the river. This second bank is so beset with bushes 
and trees, such as tamarisks, willows, oleanders, &c. that you can see no 
water, till you have mace your way throughthem. In this thicket anciently. 
and the same is reported of it at this day, several sorts of wild beasts were 
wont to harbour themselves ; whose being washed out of the covert by the 
overflowings of the river gave occasion to that allusion, He shall come u 
like a lion from the swelling of Jordan,” &c. Maundrell’s Journ feats 
Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 110. (London, 1810.) Agreeably to this account. 
Aminianus Marcellinus states, that “innumerable lions wander about 
among tne reeds and copses on the borders of the rivers in Mesopotainia ee 
Lib. xviii. c. 7. (tom. 1. p. 177. edit. Bipcnt.) ; 
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lodged by the overflowing, of the rapid tumultuous torrent, and in his fury 
rushing into the upland country ; and we shall perceive the admirable pro 
priety and force of the prophet’s allusion. 

9. Lastly, although in many of his parables Jesus Christ 
has delineated the future state of the church, yet he intendea 
that they should convey some important moral precepts, of 
which we should never lose sight in interpreting parables. 

Thus, the parable of the sower (Matt. xiii. 3—24. Mark iv. 3—20. and 
Luke viii. 4—16.) has a moral doctrine, for our Lord himself soon after 
subjoins the following important caution :—Z'ake heed how ye hear. Again, 
the parable of the tares (Matt. xiii. 24. et seg.) refers to the miature of the 
wicked with the good in this world; when, therefore, our Lord intimated 
(in verses 27—29.) that it is not our province to judge those whom he has 
reserved for his own tribunal, and in the 30th verse added, let both grow 
together, he evidently implied that, since God tolerates incorrigible sinners, 
it is the duty of men to bear with them: the propagation of false doctrines 
is an offence against God, who alone is the judge and punisher of them ;— 
man has no right to punish his brethren for their sentiments.® 
bles which are delivered in the same chapter of Saint Matthew’s Gospel, 
and also in Luke xiii. 19. 21. delineate the excellence of the religion of Jesus, 
and are admirably adapted to inspire us with love and admiration for its 
Divine Author. Further, the parable of the labourers in the vineyard 
(Matt. xx. 1—17.), besides predicting the future reception of the Gospel, 
teaches us that no one should despair of the divine mercy so long as he 
lives, and that God will bestow upon the faithful a larger measure of blessed- 
ness than they can venture to expect, and also that we should not be moved 
with envy, if others enjoy a greater portion of gifts or talents than are. be- 
stowed upon ourselves. In fact, as an able expositor® has remarked, since 
our Saviour’s parables frequently have a double view, this parable seems 
not only to illustrate the case of the Jews and Gentiles, but also the case 
of all individuals of every nation, whom God accepts according to their iin- 
provement of the opportunities they have enjoyed. In like manner, the 
parable of the royal nuptials, related in Matt. xxii. verses 1—lo. was 
designed chicfly to sbow the Jews, that the offers of grace which they 
rejected would be made to the Gentiles. But the latter part of it also 
seems intended to check the presumption of such as pretend to the divine 
favour without complying with the conditions on which it is promised. It 
was customary for the bridegroom to prepare vestmeuts for his guests 5 
and the man mestioned in verses 11—13. is said to have intruded without 
the requisite garment.?° 

IV. From the preceding remarks it will have been seen 
that parables are of more frequent occurrence in the New 
than in the Old Testament; and although some hints have 
been already offered,!! to account for the adoption of this 
mode of instruction, yet as some persons have taken occasion, 
from the prophecy of Isaiah (vi. 9, 10.), as cited by Matthew 
(xiii. 13—15.), to insinuate that our Lord spake in parables in 
order that the perverse Jews might not understand, it may 
not be irrelevant if we conclude the present strictures on 

arabolic instruction, with a few remarks on the reasons why 
it was adopted by our Lord. — : : 

1. The practice was familiar to the Jews in common with 
the other inhabitants of the East, as already stated ; and some 
of our Lord’s parables were probably taken from Jewish cus- 
toms, as the royal nuptials (Matt. xxii. 1—15.), the rich glut- 
ton (Luke xvi, 19—31.,) and the wise and foolish virgins. 
(Matt. xxv. 1—13.)!2 This method of teaching, therefore, 
was intelligible to an attentive and inquiring auditory. See 
Matt. xv. 10. and Mark iv. 13. . : 

2. It was customary for the disciples of the Jewish doctors, 
when they did not understand the meaning of their parables, 
to request an explanation from their teachers; in like manner, 
Christ’s hearers might have applied to him, if they had not 
been indisposed to receive the doctrines he taught, and had 
they not preferred to be held in error by the Scribes and 
Pharisees, rather than to receive instruction from his lips. 

3. Parabolic instruction was peculiarly well calculated to 
veil offensive truths or hard sayings, until, in due season, they 
should be disclosed with greater evidence and lustre, when 
they were able to hear and to bear them, lest they should 
revolt at the premature disclosure of the mystery. Compare 
Mark iv. 33. with John xvi. 12.25. 6 

4. It was a necessary screen from the malice of his in- 
veterate enemies, the chief priests, Scribes and Pharisees ; 
who would not have failed to take advanless of any express 
declaration which they might turn to his destruction (John 


8 It is with pleasure the author transcribes the following explicit declara- 
tion of the learned Romanist, Viser. Having cited the passages above 
adduced, he says, Fucile apparel eos huic precepio negvaquam satisfaceré, 


i qui VI, METU, 2© MINIS, HOMINES STUDENT A SUA RELIGIONE ABDUCERE. Her- 


meneutica Sacra Nov. Test. pars iii. p. 131. 

9 Gilpin’s Exposition of the New Test. vol. i. p 78. note t. } 

1° The authorities consulted for this section, independently of those 
already cited incidentally, are Ernesti, Instit. Interp. Nov. Test. p. 112.; 
Morus, in Ernesti, tom. i. pp. 314—320. ; Baner, Hermeneutica Sacra, pp. 
226—229. ; Glassii Philologia Sacra, lib. ii. part i. tract 2. sect. 5. canons 3— 
9. col. 473—492 ; Turretin, de Interpret. Script. pp. 214, 215.; Pfeiffer, 
Herm. Sacr. c. iii. § 13. (Op. tom. il. pp. 635, 636.); Chladenins, Inst. Exezet. 
pp. 190, 191.; J. E. Pfeiffer, Inst. Herm. Sacr. pp. 7538—773.; Alber, Her- 
meneut. Sacr. Nov. Test. vol. i. pp. 50—56. Brouwer, de Parabolis Clirist 
(Lug. Bat. 1825); Scholten, Diatribe de Parabolis Christi (ung. Bat. 1827. ,) 
Schultze, De Parabolarum Jesu Christi Indole Poetic’ Commentatio (Got 
tinge, 1827); and Unger, De Parabolarum Jesu Natura (Lipsie, 1828). 

1s See p. 366. supra. 

+2 Sheringham, in Pref. ad Joma, cited by Whitby on Matt. xiii 30 
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xX ae but yet they could’ aay hold of the most pointed 
parables, which, they were clear-sighted enough to perceive 
were levelled against themselves. See Matt. xxi. 45. Mark 
xi. 12. and Luke xx. 19.1 

5. ‘The parables did not contain the fundamental precepts 
and doctrines of the Gospel, which were delivered in Ihe 
audience of the peopie with sufficient perspicuity in Matt. v.— 
vii. and elsewhere, but only the mysteries relative to its pro- 
gress among both Jews and Gentiles. 

6. Lastly, the Jews were addressed in parables, because as 
their wickedness and perverseness indisposed them to receive 
profit from his more plain discourses, Jesus Christ would not 
vouchsafe to them a clearer knowledge of these events. To 
“have ears and hear not,” is a proverbial expression, to 
describe men who are so wicked, and slothful, that they 
either do not attend to, or will not follow the clearest intima- 
tions and convictions of their duty. See instances of this 
expression in Jer. v. 21. and Ezek. xii. 2.2 To this remark 
we may add, with reference to the quotations from Isaiah 
vi. 9, 10. that it is common for God to speak, by his pro- 
phets, of events that would happen, in a manner as if he had 
enjoined them.? 

_V. Whoever attentively considers the character of our Sa- 
viour merely as a moral teacher and instructor of mankind, 
will clearly perceive his superiority to the most distinguished 
teachers of antiquity. Through the whole of his Gospel, he 
discovers a deep and thorough insight into human nature, 
and seems intimately acquainted with all the subtle malig- 
nities and latent corruptions of the human heart, as well as 
with all the illusions and refinements of self-idolatry, and the 
windings and intricacies of self-deceit. How admirably the 
manner, in which he conveyed his instructions, was adapted 
to answer the end and design of them, we have already seen; 
we might, indeed, almost venture to appeal to his parables 
alone for the authenticity of our Lord’s mission as a divine 
teacher: all of them, indeed, are distinguished by a dignity of 
sentiment, and a simplicity of expression, perfectly becoming 
the purity and excellence of that religion which he came to 
establish. The whole system of heathen mythology was the 
invention of the poets; a mere farrago of childish and ro- 
mantic stories, chiefly calculated to amuse the vulgar. As the 
far greater part of their fables and allegories are founded on 
this fictitious history of the gods, so they were plainly sub- 
servient to the support of that system of idolatry and poly- 
theism which the Eaapel was designed to overthrow. If any 
secret meaning was conveyed under these allegorical repre- 
sentations (which seems, however, to be very doubtful), it 
was too refined and philosophical to be understood by the 
common people, whose religious knowledge and belief ex- 
tended no farther than the literal sense of the words. The 
moral instruction, if any was intended, must be dug out of the 
rubbish of poetical images and superstitious conceits. And, 
as these were founded on a false system of the universe, and 
on unworthy sentiments of God, and his moral government, 
they could never contribute to the religious improvement of 
mankind either in knowledge or in practice. Let any man 
of true taste and judgment compare the abstruse allegories of 
Plato, or the monstrous fables of the Jewish Talmuds, with 
the parables of our Saviour, and he will be at no loss 
which to prefer; while, tired and disgusted with the cne, he 
will be struck with admiration at the beauty, elegance, and 
propriety of the other. 
urther, the parables of Jesus far excel the fables of an- 
tiquity in clearness and perspicuity, which made them re- 
markably fit for the instruction of the ignorant and prejudiced, 
for whom they were originally designed. Our Saviour’s 
images and allusions are not only taken from nature, but 
especially from those objects and occurrences which are most 
familiar to our observation and experience. It requires no 
faborious search, no stretch of imagination, to discover his 
meaning, in all cases where he intended instruction or reproof, 
as apRea evident from the impressions immediately produced 
on the minds of his hearers, according to their different tempers 
and dispositions. Such of his parables, indeed, as predicted 
the nature and progress of the Gospel dispensation, and the 
opposition cane it would meet from the malice of Satan and 
the folly of mankind,’ were purposely left to be explained by 
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1 Dr. Hales’s New Analysis of Chronology, vol. ii. p. 773. 

9 Grotius and Whitby on Matt. xiii. 10. Dr. Whitby has collected passages 
showing the proverbial use of having ears and hearing not, from Philo 
‘Alieg. lib. ii. p. 72. D. and lib. iii. p. 850. E.), and from Demosthenes. (Orat. 
m Aristogeton, sect. 127.) - ; 

3 See Bishop Lowth’s note on Isa. vi. 10, 

4 Of this description, for instance, are the parables of the sower, of 
the tares, and of the labourers in the vigeyard. 
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the events to which they refer, and with which they so exe 
actly correspond, that their meaning soon became plain and 
obvious to all. It is, moreover, particularly worthy of ob- 
servation, that the moral instructions conveyed by the parables 
of the Gospel are of the most important nature, and essential 
to our duty and best interests. hey do not serve merely to 
amuse the imagination, but to enlighten the understanding, 
and to purify the heart. They aim at no less an object than 
the happiness of mankind in a future and eternal state. The 
doctrines of the soul’s immortality and a future judgment are 
the ground-work of our Lord’s parables; and to illustrate and 
confirm these fundamental principles is their main and leading 
design. They all terminate in this point, and describe the 
awful scenes of eternity, and the interesting consequences of 
that decisive trial, in a language, though simple and unadorn- 
ed, yet amazingly striking and impressive. But the fabulous 
representations of the heathen poets on this subject were 
more fitted to amuse than to instruct: they served rather tc 
extinguish than revive the genuine sentiments of nature, and, 
consequently, to weaken the influence of this doctrine as a. 
principle of virtuous conduct. 

There is, also, a pleasing variety in the parables of Jesus. 
Some of them estsrenond no dialogue, and scarcely any 
action, and are little more than a sim Te comparison between 
the subject to be investigated and something very well 
known. In others may be traced the outlines of a complete 
drama. The obscurity which may be thought to lie in some 
ot them wholly arises from our not clearly understanding his 
character, or that of his audience, or the occasion on which 
he spoke; except where the subject itself rendered some 
obscurity unavoidable. ; 

Conciseness is another excellence of the parables of Christ. 
Scarce a single circumstance or expression can be taken 
away from any of them, without injuring the whole. They 
aiso comprehend the most extensive and important meaning 
in the shortest compass of narration; and afford at the same 
time the largest scope to the judgment and reflection of the 
reader. An extraordinary candour and charity likewise 
pervade all the parables of Jesus. He gives the most 
favourable representations of things. In the parable of the 
lost sheep, he supposes but one of a hundred to go astray ; 

et the good shepherd leaves the rest, to go in quest of this. 

n the parable of the ten virgins, he supposes the number of 
the wise to be equal to that of the foolish. In that of the 
prodigal, for one son that takes a riotous course, there is 
another that continued in his duty. In that of the ten talents, 
two are supposed to improve what is committed to them, for 
one that does not improve it. In the parable of the rich man 
and Lazarus, Abraham uses the term Son to the former, 
though in the place of punishment ; and he is represented as 
still retaining kind regards to his brethren. A name is deli- 
cately withheld from the character that is blamable, while one 
is given to the good. j . 

An exact A ie age and decorum is observed in all the 
parables of Christ, and every thing that is spoken is suited 
to the character of the person who speaks it. His parables 
surpass all others, in being so natural and probable, that they 
have the air of truth rather than of fiction.® Generosity and 
decorum are so strongly manifested in the character of the 
compassionate Samaritan, that the Jewish lawyer, whose 
prejudices and passions would be all excited by the ver 
name, could not withhold his approbation of it. There is 
also great candour and propriety in the selection and adjust. 
ment of the two characters. Had a Jew ora Samaritan been 
represented as assisting a fellow-countryman, or a Jew 
assisting a Samaritan, the story would have been less con- 
vincing and impressive. ‘ In the parable of the murmuring 
labourers, the proprietor of the vineyard assembles the la« 
bourers in the evening all together to receive their wages, 
begins to pay those who were called at the latest hour, and 
proceeds gradually to the first invited. This circumstance 
with the greatest propriety introduces their complaint. It 
also discovers candour and integrity in the judge, in allowing 
them to be witnesses of his distribution, in attentively hear- 
ing their objections, and calmly pointing out how groundless 
and unreasonable they were. In the parable of the barren 
fig tree, the keeper of the vineyard is with great propriety 
and candour introduced as interceding earnestly for a further 
respite and trial to the tree, and enforcing his plea from 
welghty considerations.” In what an amiable and proper 
light is the generous creditor in the parable represented, and 
with what natural simplicity ! ‘Then the lord of that servan 


+ Law’s Life of Christ, p. 325. nota, 
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was moved with compassion, and loosed him, and forgave him 
thédebt.” What ingenuous sorrow appears in the character 
of the prodigal! 


hat natural affection, generosity, and 
forwardness to forgive, 


in the parent! ‘ eee 
Besides the regard paid by Christ to historical 


Jesus ‘ 
propriety in the incidental circumstances (which has been 
already noticed in p. 368.), 


it is a peculiar excellence of the 
parables of Christ, that the acfors in them are not the inferior 
creatures, but men. He leads us sometimes to draw instruc- 
tion from the inferior animals, and the process of things In 
the vegetable world, as well as nature in eneral. But men 
are the more proper actors in a scene, an speakers in a dia- 
logue, formed for the instruction of mankind. Men add to 
the significance without diminishing the ease and fami- 
liarity of the narration. In the fables of sop, and of the 
Hindoos,! as well as of the Jewish prophets, inferior crea- 
tures, and even vegetables, are introduced as actors. ; 

Another distinguishing character of our Lord’s parables is, 
the frequent introduction of his own character into them, as 
the principal figure, and in views so various, important, and 
significant: for instance, the sower; the vine-dresser ; the 
proprietor of an estate ; the careful shepherd ; the just master ; 
the kind father; the splendid bridegroom; the potent noble- 
man; the heir of a kingdom; and the king upon his throne 
of glory judging the whole world of man ind. <A striking 
contrast hence arises between the simplicity of the descrip- 
tions and dignity of the speaker. ‘ 

A further material circumstance which characterizes the 
parables of Christ is, that he spake them just as occasions 
were offered; in the ordinary course of his conversation and 
instruction; privately as well as publicly; to his own dis- 
ciples; to the multitude; and to the Pharisees and chief 
rulers. An accidental question or unexpected event appears 
to have been the occasion of some of them. For instance, 
that of the good Samaritan, when he was asked, ‘ Who is 
my Belg ebour Y” that of the rich man, whose ground brought 
forth plentifully, when he was desired to determine a suit 
concerning an estate; that of the barren fig tree, when he 
was told of the Galileans whom Pilate had massacred; that 
of a certain man who made a great supper, when he was 
present at a splendid entertainment; and those of the careful 
shepherd, the prodigal son, the unjust steward, and the 
inhuman rich Jew, when a great number of publicans and 
sinners, and of Pharisees and Scribes, happened to be present, 
and the latter murmured against him, and insulted him. No 
man, except Jesus, ever did speak in parables, unpremedi- 
tated, and on various occasions. No man is now capable of 
conveying instruction in like manner. No instructor can 
ever presume to be equal to him, nor so much as to imitate 
or resemble him. 

Again: the parables of our Lord were admirably adapted 
to the time when, the place in which, and the persons to 
whom, they were delivered; while they were also fitted for 
the general instruction of mankind in all ages. These com- 
positions of Christ were likewise all original. Dr. Lightfoot 
and others have shown that Jesus often borrowed proverbs 
and phrases from the Jews. But an inspired teacher would 
not surely propose whole parables, that were in common use, 
for his own. Nor does it appear that any body used the 
parables of Christ before his time; for those which are 
alleged out of the T'almudical or other Jewish writers were 
all penned some ages after his birth. For instance, the para- 
ble of the householder and the labourers,? which is extant 
in the Jerusalem Gemara, was written an age and a half at 
least after the destruction of the temple. It is more proba- 
ble, therefore, that it was written in imitation of Christ, than 
borrowed from any, ancient tradition. The same may be 
said of many others; as Matt. xviii. 17. out of the book of 
Musar 3 and of another parable like that, Matt. xxv. 1. of the 
ten virgins.’ 

If Jesus had borrowed whole parables, or discourses, it 
would scarcely have been remarked so often, that he spake 
as one who had authority, and not as the Scribes; nor would 
the extraordinary wisdom of his instructions have so much 
astonished his auditors. Further; the Scribes and Pharisees 
would have been glad to have exposed him, by proclaiming 
to the people that he was indebted to the Rabbis for what 
gained him the reputation of superior sagacity. This, also 
would have been a plausible argument to have retorted upon 
him, when he opposed their traditions. 


1 See Wilkins’s, or Sir W. Jones’s Translation of the Fables of Veshnoo- 
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® Matt. xx. 1—16, # Le Clere on Matt. xx. 15. 
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To conclude, it is a singular excellency in the Gospes 
parables, that, though they were for the most part occasional 
and wisely adapted by our Saviour to the characters and cir 
cumstances of the persons to whom they were originally: 
addressed, yet they contain most wholesome instructions ane 
admonitions for all ages of the world, and for every future 
period of his church. They are at once excellently accom 
modated to the comprehensions of the vulgar, and capable of 
instructing and aude | the most learned and judicious. In 
short, all the parables of Christ “are beautiful ; the truest 
delineation of human manners, embellished with all those 

races which an unaffected lovely simplicity of diction is 
able to bestow,—graces beyond the reac of the most elabo- 
rate artifice of composition. But two of the number shine 
among the rest with unrivalled splendour; and we ma 
safely challenge the genius of antiquity to produce, from all 
his stores of elegance and beauty, such specimens of pathetic 
unlaboured description, as the. parables of the prodigal son 
and the good Samaritan.’ 





SECTION VI. 
ON SCRIPTURE PROVERBS. 


I. Mature of Proverbs.—Prevalence of this mode of instruc 
tion.—ll. Different kinds of Proverbs.—Ill. The Proverbs 
occurring in the New Testament, how to be interpreted. 


J. Tse inhabitants of Palestine, in common with other 
oriental nations, were much in the use of Proverss, or de- 
tached aphorisms; that is, concise and sententious common 
sayings, founded on a close observance of men and manners. 

«This method of instruction is of very remote antiquity, and 
was adopted by those who, by genius and reflection, exer- 
cised in the school of experience, had accumulated a stock 
of knowledge, which they were desirous of reducing into 
the most compendious form, and comprising, in a few 
maxims, such observations as they apprehended to be most 
essential to human happiness. Proverbial expressions were 
peculiarly adapted to a rude state of society, and more likely 
to produce effect than any other: for they professed not to 
dispute, but to command,—not to persuade, but to compel ; 
they conducted men, not by circuitous argument, but led them 
immediately to the approbation and practice of integrity and 
virtue. That this kind of instruction, however, wight not be 
altogether destitute of attraction, and lest it should disgust 
by an appearance of harshness and severity, the teachers 
of mankind added to their precepts the graces of harmony ; 
and decorated them with metaphors, comparisons, allusions, 
and other embellishments of style. 

Proverbial instruction was a favourite style of composition 
among the Jews, which continued to the latest ages of their 
literature ; and obtained among them the appellation of Ma- 
shalim, or parables, partly because it consisted of parables 
strictly so called (the nature of which has been discussed in 
the preceding section), and partly because it possessed un- 
common force and authority over the minds of the auditors. 
The proverbs of the Old ‘Testament are classed by Bisho 
Lowth among the didactic poetry of the Hebrews, of whic 
many specimens are extant, particularly the book of Proverbs, 
composed by Solomon, of which an account is given in the 
subsequent part of this work.6 The royal sage has, in one 
of his proverbs, himself explained the principal excellences 
of this form of comport ann exhibiting at once a complete 
definition of a proverb, and a very happy specimen of what 
he describes : 

Apples of gold in a net-work of silver 


Is a word seasonably spoken. Prov. xxv. 11. 


Thus intimating, that grave and profound sentiments should 
be set off by a smooth and well-turned phraseology; as the 
appearance of the most beautiful and exquisitely-coloured 
fruit, or the imitation of it, perhaps, in the most precious 
materials, is improved by the circumstance of its shining (as 
through a veil) through the reticulations of a silver vessel 
exquisitely carved. In the above-cited passage he further 
insinuates, that it is not merely a neat turn and polished die- 


4 Dr. Gray’s Delineation of the Parables, pp. 19. 21. (Edinburgh, 18l/ 
Bray Manny Heuiess : S. vol. non de 196. Wikeficla’s inner ieee 
oO ristianity, p. 36. Simpson’s Internal and P. ptiv i b 
Ghestianty, pp ee P 1 Presumptive Evidences of 

5 See Vol. I. pp. 245—247, 
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tion by which proverbs must be recommended ; but that truth 
itself acquires -additional beauty when partially discovered 
through the veil of elegant fiction and imagery. 

1. The first excellence of a proverb is Brevity, without 
which it can retain neither its name nor its nature. The dis- 
criminating sentiment should be expressed in a few words, 
not exceeding ten or at most twelve words, otherwise it is 
no longer a proverb, but a declamation; and it should force 
itself upon the mind by a single effort, not by a tedious 
process. Accordingly, the language must be strong and 
condensed, rather omitting some circumstances which may 
spree necessary, than admitting any thing superfluous. 
Horace himself insists on this as one of the express rules of 


didactic poetry, and has assigned the reason on which it is 
founded : 


Short be the precept, which with ease is gained 

By docile minds, and faithfully retained.2 : 
Solomon expresses the same sentiment in his*own parabolic 
manner: 

The words of the wise are like goads, 

And like nails that are firmly fixed. Eccles. xii. 11. 
That is, they instantaneously stimulate or affect the mind; 
they penetrate deeply and are firmly retained. Even the 
obscurity, which is generally attendant on excessive brevity, 
has its use; as it sharpens the understanding, keeps alive 
the attention, and exercises the genius by the labour of 
investigation, while no small gratification results from the 
acquisition of knowledge by our own efforts. 

2. Another excellence, essential to a proverb, is Elegance ; 
which is neither inconsistent with brevity, nor with some 
degree of obscurity. Elegance in this connection respects 
the sentiment, the imagery, and the diction; and those pro- 
verbs, which are the plainest, most obvious, and simple, or 
which contain nothing remarkable either in sentiment or 
style, are not to be considered as destitute of their peculiar 
elegance, if they possess only brevity, and that neat, compact 
form, and fohnades of period, which alone are sufficient to 
constitute a proverb. Examples of this kind occur in the 
maxim of David, recorded in 1 Sam. xxiv. 13. and in that of 
Solomon, Prov. x. 12.3 

If. Proverbs are divided into two classes, viz. 1. Entire 
Senrences; and, 2. Proverbial Purasrs, which by common 
usage are admitted into a sentence. 


1. Examples of Entire Proversrat SENTENCES occur in Gen. 
x. 9, and xxii. 14, 1 Sam. x. 12. and xxiv. 13. 2 Sam.v. 8. and 
xx. 18.. Ezek. xvi. 44. and xviii. 2. Luke iv. 23. John iv. 37. and 
2 Peter ii. 22. ; in which passages the inspired writers expressly 
state the sentences to have passed into proverbs. 

2. Examples of Proversrat Punasss, which, indeed, cannot 
be correctly termed proverbs, but which have acquired their form 
and use, are to be foundin Deut. xxv. 4. 1 Kings xx. 11. 2 Chron. 
xxv. 9. Job vi.5. xiv. 19. and xxviii, 18. Psal. xhi. 7. and Ixii. 9. 
Of this description also is that beautiful and memorable sentence, 
THE FEAR OF THE LORD IS THE BEGINNING OF wispDom, Psal. 
cexi. 10., which is repeated in Prov. i. 7.ix. 10. and in Job xxviii. 
%8. The book of Proverds likewise contains very many similar 
sentences ; from among which it may suffice to refer to Prov. i. 
17. 32. ili. 12. vi. 6. 27. x. 5. 13. 19. 25. xi. 15. 22. 27. xii. 11. 15. 
xv. 2. 33. xvii. 1. 10. 19. 28. xix. 2. 24. xx. 4. 11. 14. 21, 25. 
xxii. 6.13. xxv. 11.16.27. xxvi. 4, 10, 11. 14. 17. 28. xxvii. 6, 
7, 8. 10. 14.17.22. xxviii.21. So in the book of Ecclesiastes, 
ch. i. 15.18, iv. 5. 12. v. 2.6.8, 9,10. vi. 9. vii. 17. ix. 4,18. x. 
1, 2. 8. 15. 19, 20. xi. 3,4.6, 7. xii. 12. And in the Prophets, 
Jer. xiii. 23. xxiii. 28. Ezek. vii. 5. Micah vii. 5,6. Habak. ii. 6. 
Mal. ii. 10, &c. And likewise in the Vew Testament, as in Matt. 
v. 18—15. vi. 3.21.34. vii. 2.5.16. ix. 12.16. x. 10. 22. 24. 26. 
xii. 34, xiii. 12.57. xv. 14. xxiii. 24. xxiv. 28. Mark ix. 50. 
Luke ix. 62. xii. 48. xxiii. 31. Acts ix. 5. xx.35. 1 Cor. v. 6. 
x. 12, xv. 33. 2 Cor. ix. 6,7. 2 Thess. iii.10. Tit.i. 15. 


II. The Proverbs occurring in the New Testament are to 
pe explained, partly by the aid of similar passages from the 
Old Testament, and partly from the ancient writings of the 
Jews, especially from the Talmud; whence it appears how 


A 


1 “The brevity of this kind of composition,” says an elegant critic of 
ancient times, “and the condensing of much thought into a small compass, 
renders it more sententious, more sage, and expressive: as in a small 
seed, the whole power of vegetation, which is to produce a tree, is con- 
tained. And ifany writer should amplify the-sentence, it would no longer 
be a proverb, but a declamation.”” Demetrius PHALEREUS, [eps Epunverns, 
Bect. ix 5 

2 Art of Poetry, by Francis, verse 455. 

3 Lowth, Prelect. xxiv. pp: 312—318. (edit. 1763), or vol. il. pp. 162—173. 
ef Dr, Gregory’s trane.ation. 
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much they were in use among that people, and that they 


were applied by Christ and his apostles, agreeably to com- 
mon usage. The proverbs, contained in the Old and New 
Testaments, are collected and illustrated by Drusius, and 
Andreas Schottus; whose works are comprised in the ninth 
volume of the Critici Sacri, and also by Joachim Zehner, 
who has elucidated them by parallel passages from the 
fathers as well as from the heathen writers, in a treatise pub- 
lished at Leipsic in 1601. The proverbs which are found in 
the New Testament have been illustrated by Vorstius! and 
Viser, as well as by Lightfoot and Schoetgenius in their 
Horx Hebraice et Talmudicz, and by Buxtorf in his Lexicon 
Chaldaicum Talmudicum et Rabbinicwm; from which last 
mentioned works Rosenmiiller, Kuiniel, Dr. Whitby, Dr. 
A. Clarke, and other commentators, both British and foreign, 
have derived their illustrations of the Jewish parables and 
proverbs. 





SECTION VII. 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS ON THE FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE OF 
SCRIPTURE. 


I. Synecdoche.—Il. Jrony.—Ill. Hyperbole—IV. Paronomasia. 


Besipes the figures already discussed, and the right un- 
derstanding of which is of the greatest importance for ascer- 
taining the sense of Scripture, Glassius, and other writers, 
who have treated expressly on the tropes and figures of the 
Sacred Writings, have enumerated a great variety of other 
figures which are to be found in them. As, however, many 
of these are merely rhetorical ; and though they are admira- 
bly calculated to show how vastly superior the inspired 
volume is to all the productions of the human mind, for the 
beauty and sublimity of its compositions; yet as it would 
lead us into too wide a field of discussion, were we to in- 
troduce such figures at length, our attention must be directed 
to a few of those principal figures which have not been men- 
tioned in the preceding pages. 

‘The most important of these figures, which remain to be 
noticed, are, 1. Synecdoche; 2. lrony; 3. the Hyperbole; 
and, 4. the Paronomasia. 


I. Synecdoche. 


A Synecpocuz is a trope in which, 1. The whole is put for 
apart; 2. A partis putfor the whole; 3. A certain number 
for an uncertain one; 4. A general name fora particular one; 
and, 4. Special words for general ones. A very few exe 
amples will suffice to illustrate this figure. 


1. The whole is sometimes put for a part. 


As, the world for the Roman empire, which is but a small though very 
remarkable part of the world, in Acts xxiv. 5. and Rev. iii. 10, The world 
for the earth, which is a part of it, 2 Pet. ili. 6. Rom. i. 8. LJobn v. 19. Thus 
the whole person is put for a part. as man for the soul, Luke xvi. 23. where 
the rich man Abraham, and Lazarus, are respectively put for their souls; 
man, for the body, John xix. 42. xx. 2. 13. with Luke xxiv. 3., in which 
passages Jesus is put for his dead body. Time for a part of tine, as Dan. 
ii. 4, which simply means, we wish you a long life and reign. Gen. xvii. 19, 
where the words everlasting covenant denote white the Jewish poll's 
subsists, that is, until Messiah come. (Gen. xlix. 10.)—See also Exod. xxi. 6. 
where the expression for ever means the year of jubilee. : F 

To this class of Synecdoche may be referred those instances, in which 
the plural number is sometimes put for the singular; as the mountains 
of Ararat (Gen. viii. 4.), which term might refer to the bi-topped form of 
that mountainous range. The cities where Lot dwelt, Gen. xix. 29.; the 
sides of the house, Amos vi. 10.; the sides of the ship, Jonah i, 5.; the ass 
and foal, on which Jesus Christ was set, Matt. xxi.7. compared with Zech. 
ix. 9.; the prophets, Mark i. 2. John vi. 45, Acts xiii. 40.; in all which 


! gees only one of those things or persons mentioned is to be understood, 


‘0, children is put for child, Gen. xxi. 7. ; so daughters and sons’ daughters, 
Gen. xlvi. 7., when Jacob had but one daughter (verse 15.) and one grand: 
daughter. (verse 17.) So the sons of Dan (verse 23.), when he had but one. 
So the cities of Gilead are mentioned in Judg. xii. 7.; whereas Jephthah 


| was buried in one city in that region. In like manner, by the sons of Je- 


hoiada is intended only Zechariah, 2 Chron, xxiv. 25. compared with 
verses 20. and 21.; and our Saviour speaks of himself in the plural num- 
ber, John iii. 11. 


2. Sometimes the part for the whole. 


Thus in Gen. i. 5. 8. 13. 19. 23. 31. the evening and morning, being the 
principal parts of the day, are put for the entire day, So the sowl compre- 
hends the entire man, Acts xxvii. 37, See similar expressions in Gen. xii. 5. 
xvii. 14. Exod. xii. 19. Lev. iv. 2. Psal. iii, 2. xi. 1. xxv. 13. Isa. lvili. 5. 
Ezek. xviii. 4. Acts ii. 41, &c. 








4 Vorstius’s Diatriba de Adagiis Novi Testamenti is printed in Crenius’g 
Fasciculus Tertius Opusculorum que ad Historiam et Philologiam Sacram 
spectant. 18mo. Rotterdam, pp. 475—576.; and also in Fischer’s second 
edition of Leusden, De Dilectis N. T. vo. Lipsie), pp. 168—252. E 

8 ee Hermeneutica Sacra Novi Testamenti, part ii. sect. ix. cap. 2. pp. 
132—160. 
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So, the senguiar number is sometimes put for the plural. 


This chiefly takes place when the Scriptures speak of the multitude col- 
ectively, or of an entire species. Thus in Gen. lil. 8. tree in the Ap ddd 
is put for t7ees. Exod. xiv. 17. (Heb.) I will get me honour upon Pharaoh 
and upon all his host, upon his chariots, and upon his horsemen, that is, 
the whole multitude of his chariots which are enumerated in verse 7. So 
in Exod. xv. 1. 21. the horse and his rider are put collectively for the horses 
and horsemen who were in the Egyptian army. So the Hivite, Canaanite, 
and Hitlite, Exod. xxiii. 28., the ov and the ass, Isa, i. 3., the stork, the turtle, 
the crane, the swallow, Jer. viii. 7., the palmer-worm, Joel i. 4., street, 
Rev. xxi. 21., are respectively put for the Hivites, oxen, storks, &c. é&c. 
It is proper to remark, that in very many instances the learned and pious 
translators of our authorized version have justly rendered the singular 
words in the plural number where the sense evidently required it. 


3. Very frequently a certain or definite number is put for 
an uncertain and indefinite number. 


Thus we find double for much or sufficient, in Isa. xl. 2. lxi. 7. Jer. xvi. 18. 
Zech. ix. 12, Rev. xviii. 6. Z'’vice for several times, in Psal. lxii. 11. Five 
for a few, 1 Cor. xiv. 19., in which verse ten thousand are put for many. 
Ten for wnany, Gen. xxi. 7. and 1Sam.i. 8. But most frequently we have 
seven for an indefinite number. See Gen. iv. 15. Lev. xxvi. 18. 21. 24. 28. 
Ruth iv. 15. 1 Sam. ii. 5, Pgal. cxix. 164. Prov. xxiv. 16. xxvi. 25. Isa. iv. 1. 
Jer. xv. 9. Ezek. xxxix. 9. 12. Zech. iii. 9. Matt. xii. 45. One hundred for 
many, indefinitely, in Eccl. vi. 3. viii. 12. Prov. xvii. 10. Matt. xix. 29. Luke 
viii. 8. A thousand for a great many, Bxod. xx. 6. xxxiv. 7. Deut. i. 11. 
1Sam. xviii. 7. Psal. cxix. 72. Zen thousand for an immense number, 
1Sam. xviii. 7. Psal. iii. 6. ; and ten thousand thousand for a countless host, 
in Num. x. 36. (Heb.) Dan. vii. 10. Rev. v. 11., &c. 


4. A general name is put for a particular one, 


As in Mark xvi. 15. where every creature means all mankind; as flesh 
also does in Gen. vi. 12. Psal. exlv. 21. Isa. xl. 5, 6. lxvi. 23. Matt. xxiv. 22. 
Luke iii. 6. and Rom. iii. 20. 


5. Sometimes special words or particular names are put for 
such as are general: 


Thus Jehovah is, in Psal. xlvi. 9., said to break the bow, and cut the spear 
in sunder, and to burn the chariot in the fire: that is, God destroys all the 
weapons of war, and blesses the world with peace. Again, in Dan. xii. 2., 
we read, Many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake ; 
some to everlasting life, and some to shame and everlasting contempt. 
Here many is put for all. So man, generally, is put for all mankind, both 
male and female, Psal. i. 1. Mark xvi. 16. Numerous similar passages 
might be adduced. So, father is put for any ancestor, Psal. xxii. 4. xliv. 1. 
evi. 6. Father for grandfather, 2am. ix. 7. Dan. v.11. Mother for grand- 
mother, | Kings xv. 10. 13. compared with verses 2.8. Brother for kinsman, 
Gen. xiii. 8. and xiv. 14. with Gen. xii. 5. Matt. xii.46. John vii.3.5. In the 
same manner, son is put for any of the posterity : thus Laban is said to be 
Nahor’s son, in Gen. xxix. 5., when he was the son of Bethuel, and grand- 
son or nephew of Nahor. Compare Gen. xxii. 20. 23. with xxiv. 29. So 
Rebekah is called Abraham’s brother’s daughter, Gen. xxiv. 48, Father 
and mother intend all superiors, Exod. xx. 12. In like manner the Greeks, 
who are the most eminent of the heathen nations, are put for the whole 
Gentile world, in Rom. i. 16. Gal. ‘ii. 28. and Col. iii.11. So dread denotes 
all the necessaries of life, in Mat. vi. 11. and numerous other places. The 
fatherless and widows ave put for any who are in distress or affliction, Isa. 
1. 17. 23. James i. 27.. &e. 


Il. Lrony. 


_An Trony is a figure, in which we speak one thing and de- 
sign another, in order to give the greater force and vehemence 


to our meaning. An irony is distinguished from the real 


sentiments of the speaker or writer, by the accent, the air, 
the extravagance of the praise, the character of the person, 
or the nature of the discourse. 


Very numerous instances of irony are to be found in the Scrip- 
ture, which might be produced; but the following will suffice to 
show the nature of this figure. 


Thus, the prophet Elijah speaks in irony to the priests of Baal—Cry 
aloud ; for he is a God: either he ts talking, or he is pursuing, or he isin 
a journey, or peradventure he sleepeth, and must be awaked. (1 Kings xviii. 
77.) So the prophet Micah bids Ahab go to battle against Ramoth-Gilead 
and prosper. (1 Kings xxii. 15.) We meet with an irony in Job xii. 2, No 
doubt but ye are the people, and wisdom shall die with you. That well- 
known passage in Eccles. xi. 9. may also be considered as an irony: Re- 
joice, O young man, in thy youth; and let thine heart cheer thee in the 
days of thy youth, and walk in the way of thine heart and in the sight of 
thine eyes. Nay. the Almighty himself appears to speak ironically in Gen. 
iii. 22.: And the Lorp God said, Behold the man is become as one of us, to 
know good and evil; and also in Judges x. 14. Go and cry unto the gods 
which ye have chosen ; let them deliver you in the time of your tribulation. 
And in the same manner we may apprehend Christ’s rebuke to the Jewish 
doctors, when he says (Mark vii. 9.), Full well ye reject the commandment 
of God, thut ye may keep your own tradition ; where, by the word z4%.0<, 
which ourtranslators render full well, it is evident that our Saviour intends 
quite the contrary of what his language seems to import. Saint Paul also. 
Eeeerter a ony in oe iv.8. Now ye are full, now ye are 

k pe retoned as kings without us ; 3 % t 
that we also might reign with you Se ne 


Under this figure we may include the Sarcasm, which may 
be defined to be an irony in its superlative keenness and as- 
perity. As an instance of this kind, we may consider the 
soldier’s speech to our Lord; when, after they had arrayed 
him in mock majesty, they bowed the knee before him, and 
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said, Hail, King of the Jews. (Matt. xxvii. 29.) So, again, 
while our Redeemer was suspended on the cross, there were 
some who thus derided him, Let Christ, the King of Israel, 
descend now from the cross, that we may see and believe. (Mark 


xv. 32. 
Ill. Hyperbole. 


This figure, in its representation of peu or objects, either 
magnifies or diminishes them beyond or below their proper 
limits : it is common in all languages, and is of frequent oc 
currence in the Scripture. 


Thus, things, which are very lofty, are said to reach up to 
heaven. Deut. i. 28. ix. 1. Psal. cvii. 26. So, things which are 
beyond the reach or capacity of man, are said to be in heaven, in 
the deep, or beyond the sea, Deut. xxx. 12. Rom. x. 6, 7. So, a 
great quantity or number is commonly expressed by the sand of 
the sea, the dust of the earth, and the stars of heaven, Gen. 
xiii, 16. xli. 49. Judges vii. 12. 1 Sam. xiii. 5. 1 Kings iv. 29. 
2 Chron. i. 9. Jer. xv. 8. Heb. xi. 12. In like manner, we meet, 
in Num. xiii. 33. with smaller than grasshoppers, to denote ex- 
treme diminutiveness: 2 Sam. i. 23. swifter than eagles, to 
Judges v.. 4. the eurth trembled, 
verse 5, the mountains melted. 1 Kingsi, 40. the earth rent. 
Psal. vi. 6. J make my bed to swim. Psal. cxix. 136. rivers of 
tears run down mine eyes, So we read of angels’ food, Psal. 
Ixxvili. 25. The face of an angel, in Acts vi. 15.3; the tongue 
of an angel, in 1 Cor. xiii. 1. See also Gal. i. 8. and iv. 14 
In Ezek. xxi. 6. we read, Sigh with the breaking of thy loins, 
that is, most deeply. Soin Luke xix. 40. we read that the stones 
would cry owt, and in verse 44, They shall not leave in thee one 
stone upon another ; that is, there shall be a total desolation.! 


IV. Paronomasia., 


Paronomasia is the name given to an expression, which 
contains two words, that are purposely chosen, so that they 
may resemble each other in sound, while they may differ in 
sense. It is a very favourite figure of rhetoric among the 
Hebrews, and is common among the oriental languages in 
general. Paronomasia differs from our rhyme, inasmuch as 
the words which constitute it do not necessarily stand at the 
end of parallelisms or stiophes, but may be placed together 
in any part of a sentence, and are found in prose as well as 
in poetry. Professor Stuari? has given numerous examples 
of this figure in the Gid Testament, which the limits of this 
work do not permit us to insert. The paronomasia also 
occurs very frequently in the New Testament, especially in 
the writings of Saint Paul, where it seems to be sometimes 
unpremeditated, and sometimes to be the result of design on 
the part of the writer. Professor Winer, to whom we are 
fodebied for this paragraph, divides the paronomasia into two 
kinds, viz. :— 

1. Where words of a like sound are employed in the sam 
sentence, without regard to their sense. 

In Rom. i. 29. we have zopvesw, wovypie—obovov, ovov:—3]. acuverous, 
wou. Getous—l Cor, ii. 13, sv Sidzxtoig TVEUMETOG, TYEVMATHXIEG VEU UAT IKG 
ovyxpevovrss—Luke xxi. 11. Ket Asjeos nus Aosmot soovras, These instances 
of paronomasia cannot be equivalently expressed in English. 


In order to form a paronomasia of this kind, unusual words or forms of 
words are sometimes employed: as in Gal. v. 7. 7e\$er621—4 zesrpovy, 


i < 
2. Where the words are not only the same in sound, but there 
is also a resemblance or antithesis in the sense. Thus: 


Gal. iv. 17. ZyrAovciy iuas....ive avrovg Cyaour &.—They ZEALOUSLY 
AFFECT you,...that ye might [zEaLousLy] affect them ; that is, they ear: 
nestly desire to draw you over to their party,—that you may be devoted to 
their interests. S 

Rom. v. 19. ‘Qowep Sim tug mapuxougs tov évoc avipwmrou ceeprwros 
nucsrrasyouy of woAAOL, OuTw xus See THC UMaKonS:—AS by one man’s 
DISOBEDIENCE many [or multitudes] were mude sinners, so by the OBEDIENCE 
of one shull many (or multitudes] be made righteous. 

_ Other instances of this kind of paronomasia occur in Phil. iii. 2,3. 2Cor. 
iv. 8. 2Cor.v.4. 2Thess. iii. 11. Philem. 10. 20. Acts viii. 20. 1 Cor. iii, 17, 
vi. 2. xi, 29. 31. 2 Cor. x. 2. (Gr.) - 

In this manner a paronomasia is sometimes formed by repeating the 
same word in a different sense: as in Matt. viii. 22. Let the DEAD bury their 
dead. See the proper import of this passage explained in page 356. supra, 

Similar instances of paronomasia occur in the Greek Apocryphal writings 
of the Old Testament. Compare particularly Dan. xiii. 54, 55,3 : 





1 Glassii Phil. Sacr. tom. ii. pp. 55, 56. 897—916. a : bas 
Turretin. de Interp. S. S. p. 208 : Oe ee 


2 Stuart’s Hebrew Grammar, pp. 336, 337. (first edit.) 4 
5 Poe: Greek Grammar of the New Testament, pp. 161, 162. (Andover. 
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' CHAPTER II. ¥: 


ON THE INTERPRETATION OF THE POETICAL PARTS OF SCRIPTURE. - 


I. A large Portion of the Old Testament proved to be poetical ;—Cultivation of Poetry by the Hebrews.—Il. The Sententious 
Paralle:ism, the grand Characteristic of Hebrew Poetry.—Its Origin and Varieties—1. Parallel Lines gradational ;— 
2. Parallel Lines antithetic ;—8. Parallel Lines constructive ;—4. Parallel Lines introverted.—lll. The poetical Dialect not 
confined to the Old Testament.—Reasons for expecting to find it in the New Testament.—Proofs of the Existence of the 
poetical Dialect there ;—\. From simple and direct Quotations of single Passages from the poetical Parts of the Old Tes- 
tament s—2. From Quotations of different Passages, combined into one connected Whole ;—3. And from Quotations mingled 
with original Matter.—IV. Original Parallelisms occurring in the New Testament—1\. Parallel Couplets ;—2. Parallel 
Triplets ;—3. Quatrains ;—4, 5, Stanzas of five and six Lines ;—6. Stanzas of more than six parallel Lines—-V. Other 
Examples of the poetical Parallelism in the New Testament ;—1. Parallel Lines gradational ;—2. The Epanodos.— 
VI. Different Kinds of Hebrew Poetry—1\. Prophetic Poetry ;—2. Elegiac Poetry ;—8. Didactic Poetry ;—4. Lyric 
Poetry ;—5. The Idyl ;—6. Dramatic Poetry ;—7. Acrostic or Alphabetical Poetry.—VIl. General Observations for better 


understanding the Compositions of the Sacred Poets. 


I, Ir is obvious to the most cursory reader of the Holy 
Scriptures, that among the books of the Old Testament there 
is such an apparent diversity in style, as sufficiently discovers 
which of them are to be considered as poetical, and which 
are to be regarded as prose compositions. While the histo- 
rical books and legislative writings of Moses are evidently 

rosaic in their composition, the book of Job, the Psalms of 

avid, the Song of Solomon, the Lamentations of Jeremiah, 
a great part of the prophetic writings, and several passages 
occasionally scattered through the historical books, bear the 
most plain and distinguishing marks of poetical writing.! We 
can have no reason to doubt that these were originally writ- 
ten in verse, or in some kind of measured numbers; though, 
as the ancient pronunciation of the Hebrew language is now 
lost, we can only very imperfectly ascertain the nature of the 
Hebrew verse. 

From the manner, however, in which Josephus, Origen, 
and Jerome have spoken of the Hebrew poetry, it should 
seem that in their time its beauty and rules were well known. 
Josephus repeatedly affirms? that the songs composed by 
Moses are in heroic verse, and that David composed several 
sorts of verses and songs, odes and hymns, in honour of 
God: some of which were in trimeters or verses of three 
metrical feet, and others in pentameters or verses of five me- 
trical feet. Origen and Eusebius are said to have espoused 
the same notion: and Jerome, probably influenced by the 
manner in which he found the poetical parts of the Old Tes- 
tament exhibited in the manuscripts of the Septuagint version, 
fancied that he perceived iambic, alcaic, and sapphic verses 
in the Psalms, similar to those occurring in the works of 
Pindar and Horace: hexameters and pentameters in the songs 
of Deuteronomy and Isaiah, the book of Job, and those of 
Solomon ; and sapphic verses in the Lamentations of Jere- 
miah.3 Among modern writers, the nature and genius of 
Hebrew poetry have been warmly contested ;* but by no one 
have these subjects been illustrated with more elegance and 
ability than by the eminently learned Bishop of London, Dr. 
Robert Lowth. In the third of his justly admired Lectures 
on Hebrew Poetry,’ he has collected much and very valuable 


1 Tn illustration of this remark, we may mention the song of Moses at 
the Red Sea (Exod. xv.); the prophecy of Balaam (Num. xxiv 18—24.) ; 
the song of Deborah and Barak. (Judg. v.) Nor is it improbable tuat the 
Book of the Wars of the Lord (Num. xxi. 14.), and the Book of Jasher 
(Josh. x. 13. 2 Sarn. 1. 18.), were written in poetic measure. 

2 Antiq. Jud. lib. ii. c. 16. § 4. lib. iv. c. 8. § 44, and lib. vii. c. 12. §3. 

3 Hieronymi Prefat. in Chronic. Epist. 135. ad Paul. Urb. et Epist. ad 
Paulin. Comment. in Ezek. c. 30. res 

4 Carpzov (Introd. ad Libros Canonicos Vet. Test. pars ii. pp. 28, 29.) has 

iven alist of ancient and modern writers who have treated on Hebrew 

oetry : and in pp. 2—27. he has noticed the various discordant opinions on 
this topic. The hypothesis of Bishop Hare on Hebrew metre was refuted 
by Bishop Lowth at the end of his lectures, and also in his “Larger Con- 
futation,” published in 1766, in vo. in answer to Dr. Edwards’s Latin Letter 
in defence of Hare’s system, published in the preceding year. The general 
opinion of the learned world has coincided with the arguments of Lowth. 

+ The first edition of these Lectures appeared in 1753, in 4to., under the 
title of “De Sacra Poési Hebrezorum Prelectiones Academice :” a second 
edition was printed by Bishop Lowth in 1763, in two volumes, octavo; the 
second volume, consisting of additions made by the celebrated Professor 
Michaelis, who had reprinted the Prelectiones at Gottingen. Several sub- 
sequent editions have issued from the Clarendon press; particularly a 
heautiful one in 1821, including (besides the additions of Michaelis) the 
further observations of Rosenmiiller (whose edition appeared at Leipsic in 
1815), Richter, and Weiss. In 1787, Dr. George Gregory printed his excel- 
lent English translation of Bishop Lowth’s Lectures, in two octavo volumes, 
with some very important additional notes; which was reprinted in 1816. 
Jn 1787 M. Herder published at Leipsic two octavo volumes On the Spirit 
of Hebrew. Poetry, from which a selection was translated and published in 


information concerning the much litigated question, respecting 
the nature of Hebrew metre; but many of his arguments are 
successfully controverted by Bishop Jebb, in his Sacred Lite- 
rature 3° to which work, and to Bishop Lowth’s Lectures, the 
reader is necessarily referred, as the discussion of this very 
difficult question would extend this chapter to an inordinate 
length. The construction, characteristics, and different kinds 
of Hebrew Poetry, including also the poetical style of the 
New Testament, are the subjects now to be considered; and 
our account of them is chiefly abridged from the Lectures of 
Bishop Lowth, and from his preliminary dissertation prefixed 
to his version of the prophet Isaiah, together with Bishop 
Jebb’s elegant and instructive volume above cited. 

The peculiar excellence of the Hesrew Porrry will ap- 
pear when we consider that its origin and earliest applica- 
tion have been clearly traced to the service of religion. To 
celebrate in hymns and songs the praises of Jehovah—to de- 
corate the worship of the Most High with all the charms and 
graces of harmony—to give force and energy to the devout 
affections—was the sublime employment of the sacred muses : 
and it is more than probable, that the very early use of sacred 
music in the public worship of the Hebrews, contributed not 
a little to the peculiar character of their poetry, and might 
impart to it that appropriate form, which, though chiefly 
adapted to this particular purpose, it nevertheless preserves 
on every other occasion. In the Old Testament we have 
ample evidence that music and pote were cultivated from 
the earliest ages among the Hebrews. In the days of the 
Judges, mention is made of the schools or colleges of the 
prophets; in which the candidates for the prophetic office, 
under the direction of some superior prophet, being altogether 
removed from intercourse with the world, devoted themselves 
entirely to the exercises and study of religion: and though 
the sacred history affords us but little information concerning 
their institutes and discipline, yet it is manifest from 1 Sam. 
x. 510. and xix. 20—24., that a principal part of their oc- 
cupation consisted in celebrating the praises of Jehovah in 
hymns and poetry, with choral chants accompanied with va- 
rious musical instruments. But it was during the reign of 
David that music and poetry were carried to the greatest per- 
fection. For the service of the tabernacle he appointed four 
thousand Levites, divided into twenty-four courses, and mar- 
shalled under several leaders, whose sole business it was to 
sing hymns, and to perform instrumental music in the public 
worship. Asaph, Heman, and Jeduthun were the chief diree- 
tors of the music, and, from the titles of some of the psalms, we 


may also infer that they were excellent composers of hymns 


1801, under the title of Oriental Dialogues. Both these publications are 
distinguished by that bold critidism, which for the last fifty or sixty years 
has characterized too many of those German divines, to whose researches 
in other respects biblical literature is so largely indebted. Sir William 
Jones has a few observations on Hebrew metres in his Poesos Asiatice 
Comment. cap. ii. (Works, vi. pp. 22—59.) See also “‘ An Essay on Hebrew 
Poetry, Ancient and Modern. By Philip Sarchi, LL.D. London, 1924 5” 
the latter portion of the volume, which treats on modern Hebrew poetry, 
is both curious and interesting. Professor Pareau has also given an abstract 
of the most material observations on Hebrew Poetry, in his Institutio Inter- 
pretis Veteris Testamenti, pp. 426—457. d 

6 Py. 4-22. The title at length of this beautifully and correctly printed 
work is as follows :—‘‘Sacred Literature ; comprising a Review of the, 
Principles of Composition, laid down by the late Robert Lowth, D.D. Lord 
Bishop of London, in his Prelections and Isaiah, and an Application of the 
Principles so reviewed to the Illustration of the New Testament. By 
aon eee A.M. [afterwards D.D. and Bishop of Limerick.} Londom 
1820.” 8vo. 
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or sacred poems. In the first book of Chronicles (ch. xxv.) 
we have an account of the institutions of David: which were 


more costly, splendid, and magnificent than any that ever 


obtained in the public service of. other nations. Be 

_ Il. According to Bishop Lowth, there are four principal 
Cuaracteristics or Hesrew Poetry, viz.—l. The acros- 
tical or alphabetical commencement of lines or stanzas ;—2. 
The admission of foreign words and certain particles, which 
seldom occur in prose composition, and which thus form a 
distinct poetical dialect ;—3. Its sententious, figurative, and 
sublime expressions ; and, 4. Parallelism, the nature of which 
is fully illustrated in a subsequent page. But the existence 
of the first three of these characteristics has been disproved 
by Bishop Jebb ; who observes, that the grand characteristic 
of Hebrew poetry does ot appear to belong peculiarly to the 
original Janguage of the Old T estament, as contradistin- 
guished from that of the New. ‘It is not the acrostical, or 
regularly alphabetical, commencement of lines or stanzas; 
for this occurs but in twelve poems of the Old Testament: 
it is not the introduction of foreign words, and of what gram- 
marians call the paragogic or redundant particles; for these 
licenses, though frequent, are by no means universal, in the 
poetical books of Scripture; and they are occasionally ad- 
mitted in passages merely historical and prosaic: it is not the 
rhyming termination of lines; for no trace of this artifice is 
discoverable in the alphabetical poems, the lines or stanzas 
of which are defined with infallible precision; and every 
attempt to force it on the text, has been accompanied by the 
most licentious mutilation of Scripture: and finally, this 
grand characteristic is not the adoption of metre, properly so 
called, and analogous to the metre of the heathen classics ; 
for the efforts of the learned, to discover such metre in any 
one poem of the Hebrews, have universally failed; and while 
we are morally certain, that even, though it were known and 
employed by the Jews, while their language was a living 
one, it is quite beyond recovery in the dead and unpronounce- 
able state of that language; there are also strong reasons for 
believing, that, even in the most flourishing state of their 
literature, the Hebrew poets never used this declaration. 

‘Again, it is most certain, that the proper characteristic of 
Hebrew poetry is not elation, grandeur, or sublimity, either 
of. thodgne or diction. In these qualities, indeed, a large 
pemion of the poetical Scriptures is not only distinguished, 

ut unrivalled: but there-are also many compositions in the 
Old Testament, indisputably poetical, which, in thought and 
expression, do not rise above the ordinary tone of just and 
clear conceptions, calmly, yet pointedly delivered.””! 

The grand, and, indeed, the sole characteristic of Hebrew 
Poetry, is what Bishop Lowth entitles Para.ietism, that is, 
a certain equality, resemblance, or relationship, between the 
members of each period; so that in two lines, or members 
of the same period, things shall answer to things, and words 
to words, as if fitted to each other by a kind of rule or mea- 
sure. Such is the general strain of the Hebrew poetry ; 
instances of which occur in almost every part of the Old 
Testament, particularly in the ninety-sixth psalm. 

It is in a great measure owing to this form of composition 
that our admirable authorized version, though executed in 

rose, retains so much of a poetical cast; for, that version 

eing strictly word for word after the original, the form and 
order of the original sentences are preserved; which, by this 
artificial structure, this regular alternation and correspondence 
of parts, makes the ear sensible of a departure from the com- 
mon style and tone of prose. 

The origin of this form of poetical composition among the 
Hebrews, Bishop Lowth has satisfactorily deduced from the 
manner in which they were accustomed to sing or chant their 
sacred hymns. They were accompanied with music, and 
were alternately sung by opposite choirs: sometimes one 
choir performed the hymn itself, while the other sang a par- 
ticular distich, which was regularly interposed at stated inter- 
vals. In this manner we learn that Moses with the Israelites 
chanted the ode at the Red Sea (Exod. xv. 20, 21.); and the 
same order is observable in some of the psalms which’ are 
composed in this form. On some occasions, however, the 
musical performance was differently conducted, one of the 
choirs singing a single verse to the other, while the other 
constantly added a verse in some respect correspondent. Of 
this the following distich is an example :— 


Sing praises to Jehovah, for he is good, 
Because his mercy endureth for ever. Psal. CxXxxvi. 1. 


* Bp. Jebb’s Sacred Literature, pp. 4, & 
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Which Ezra informs us (iii. 10, 11.) was sung by the priests 
and Levites in alternate choirs, “‘ after the ordinance of Iavid, 
king of Israel ;” as indeed may be collected from the hundred 
and thirty-sixth psalm itself, in which the latter verse sung 
by the latter choir forms a perpetual epode. Of the same 
nature is the song of the women concerning Saul and David 
( Sam. xviii. 7.) ; and in the very same manner does Isaiah 
escribe the seraphim as chanting the praises of Jehovah— 

“‘ they cried one to another,” that is, alternately, 

Holy, holy, holy, Jehovah, God of hosts! 

The whole earth is filled with his glory! Isa. vi. 3. 

But the fullest example, perhaps, of this style of composi- 
tion is to be found in the twenty-fourth psalm, composed on 
occasion of the induction of the ark to Mount Sion: the 
mode of performing which is pa illustrated by Bishop 
Lowth,? and must have had a most noble and impressive 
effect. . 

In determining the length of his lines, Bishop Lowth con- 
siders only that relation and proportion of one verse to an 
other which arises from the correspondence of terms, and from 
the form of construction, whence results a rhythmus of pro- 
positions, and a harmony of sentences. From this corres- 
pondence of the verses one with another, arises a certain 
relation also between the composition of the verses, and the 
composition of the sentences, so that generally periods coin- 
cide with stanzas, members with verses, and pauses of the 
one with pauses of the other. This correspondence is called 
parallelism, the corresponding lines are called parallel lines, 
and the words or phrases answering one to atiother in the 
corresponding lines, parallel terms. 

A single pee will illustrate the above definition of 
parallelism :—In Luke i. 52, 53. we read, He (God) hath put 
down the mighty from their seats, and exalted them of low dee 
He hath filled the hungry with good things, and the rich 
he hath sent empty away. In this passage the same thing is 
expressed, viz. that God changes the conditions of men: and 
this same thing is also expressed in corresponding members 
that represent it in various points of view. Thus the 
Almighty changes adversity into prosperity, and prosperity 
into adversity. The words answer to each other, the mighty 
—those of low degree; put down—exalted; the hungry (or 
ware rich; filled with good things—sent empty away 
astly, the things or subjects stated answer to each other by a 
contrast sufficiently obvious; the former (the powerful and 
rich) are depressed; the latter (the humble and poor) are 
exalted. , 

The nature of parallelism, thus defined and illustrated, is 
sometimes so evident as to strike even a careless reader, and 
sometimes so subtle and obscure as to require considerable 
practice, and some familiarity with the system, in order to 
distribute the pauses and develope the different members of 
the sentences in probable order and connection. Thus, much 
doubt has arisen not only as to what books, but as to what 
parts of books, are to be accounted poetical. Sometimes, 
according to Bishop Jebb, it is continuous and unmixed, as 
in the Psalms, Proverbs, and Canticles; sometimes it cha- 
racterizes the main body of a work with a prosaic introdue- 
tion and conclusion, as in the book of Jo 3 Sometimes it 
predominates throughout a whole book with an occasional 
mixture of prose, as in most of the prophets; sometimes the 
general texture is prose, with an occasional mixture of verses, 
as in the historical books, and the book of Ecclesiastes. 

This parallelism has hitherto been confined principally to 
the poetical books of the Old Testament; and to them chiefly, 
in the first edition of this work, the author had restricted it. 
Bishop Jebb, however, has demonstrated that this grand 
characteristic of Hebrew poetry pervades the New Testament. 
as well as the Old. 

The poetical parallelism has much variety and many gra- 


dations, being sometimes more accurate and manifest, some- 


times more vague and obscure: it may, however, on the 
whole, be said to consist of four species, viz. Parallel Lines 
Gradational,’ Parallel Lines Antithetic, Parallel Lines Syne 
thetic, and Parallel Lines Introverted, 


2 Lecture xxvii. Bishop Horsley, in-his translation of the book of Psalms 
has divided them so as to exhibit the construction of those divine composi. 
tions to the best possible advantage. 

? Bishop Lowth has ranged the different kinds of parallelism underx three 
classes only, viz.: parallels synonymous, parallels antithetic, and parallelg 
synthetic. The last two terms, it will be perceived, we have retained, and 
in lieu of parallels synonymous we have adopted the term parallel lines 
gradational. Bishop Jebb has assigned anitetactory reasons for changing 
the bishop's phraseology. . According to Lowth, parallel linés synonymoua 
are those which correspond one to another by expressing the game senth 
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1. Paratien Lines GrapaTionat are those in which the 
second or responsive clause so diversifies the preceding clause, 
as generally to rise above it, sometimes by a descending scale 
in the value of the related terms and periods, but in all cases 
with a marked distinction of meaning. 'This species of pa- 
rallelism is the most frequentof all: it prevails chiefly in the 
shorter poems, in ea of the psalms, and very frequently in 
the prophecies of Isaiah. Three or four instances will suffice 
to nee the nature of parallel lines gradational. The first 
example shall be taken from the first psalm. 


Cape be upiions of that man 
ho hath not walked in the counsel of the ungodly ; 
And hath not stood in the way of sinners: mee 
And hath nof. sat in the seat of the scornful. Psalm i. 1. 


_ “The exclamation with which the psalm opens, belongs equally to each 
line cf the succeeding triplet. In the triplet itself, each line consists of 
three members; and the lines gradually rise, one above the other, not 
merely in miele poner sense, but specially throughout their correspond- 
ing members. o) walk, implies no more than casual intercourse ; to stand, 
closer intimacy ; to sit, fixed and permanent connection; the counsel, the 
ordinary place of meeting, or public resort ; the way, the select and chosen 
footpath ; the seat, the habitual and final resting place ; the ungodly, nega- 
tively wicked ; sinners, positively wicked ; the scornful, scoffers at the very 
hame or notion of piety and goodness.”’! 


The following passages will supply additional examples :-— 


Who shall ascend the mountain of Jehovah ? 
And who shall stand within his holy place ? 
The clean of hands, and the pure in heart. 
Psalin xxiv. 3, 4. 


“To ascend marks progress; to stand, stability and confirmation: the 
mountain of Jehovah, the site of the divine sanctuary ; Ais holy place, the 
sanctuary itself; and, in correspondence with the advance of the two lines 
which form the first couplet, there is an advance in the members of the 
third line: the clean of hands ; and the pure im heart : the clean of hands, 
shall ascend the mountain of Jehovah: the pure in heart, shall stand 
within his holy place.’ ; 


O Jehovah, in thy strength the king shall rejoice ; 

And in thy salvation, how greatly shall he exult! 

The desire of his heart thou hast granted him ; 

And the request of his lips thou hast not denied. 
Psalin xxi. 1, 2. 


“The gradation of member above member, and line’above line, in each 
couplet of this stanza, is undeniable: ‘salvation’ is an advance upon 
“strength ;’ and ‘how greatly shall he exult,’? an advance upon ‘ He shall 
rejoice:’ again, ‘the request of the lips,’ is something beyond ‘the desire 
of the heart,’—it is desire brought into act. The gradation in the last mem- 
bers of the last two lines may not be equally obvious; but itis by no means 
less certain: ‘thou hast granted:—thou hast not denied:” the negative 
form is here much stronger than the positive ; for it is a received canon of 
biblical philology, that verbs of negation, or what amounts tothe same thing, 
adverbs of negation prefixed to verbs, have, in such cases, the force of 
expressing the opposite affirmative with peculiar emphasis :+for example, 
The Lord will not hold him guiltless who taketh his name in vain: that is, 
WILL ASSUREDLY HOLD Him GuitTy. Exod. xx. 7.” 

The prophetic muse is no less elegant and correct. Isaiah especially 
abounds in beautiful instances of this mode of gradation. Thus he says, 

Seek ye Jehovah, while he may be found 
Call ye upon him, while he is near ; 
Let the wicked forsake his way ; 
And the unrighteous man his thoughts : 
‘And let him return to Jehovah, and he will compassionate him ; 
And unto our God, for he aboundeth in forgiveness. 
Isa, lv. 6, 7. 


“nthe first line, men ate invited to séek Jehovah, not knowing where 
he is, and on the bare intelligence that he may be found ; in the second 
line, having found Jehovah, they are encouraged to call upon him by the 
assurance that he is NEAR. In the third line, the wicked, the positive, and 

resumptuous sinner is warned to forsake his way, his habitual course of 

niquity ; in the fourth line, the unrighteous; the negatively wicked, is called 
to renounce the very thought of sinning. While in the last line, the ap- 
Propilative and encouraging title our Gop, is substituted for the awful name 
of JEHovAH; and simple compassion is heightened into overflowing mercy 
and forgiveness.’’3 


In Isa. li. 1. 4. 7. there is another singularly fine example 
of moral gradation, which is admirably illustrated by Bisho 
Jebb,' to whose ‘ Sacred Literature’’ the reader is referred. 
But excellent as Isaiah confessedly is, he is not unrivalled 
in this kind of composition: the other prophets contain abun- 
dant examples; we shall, however, only adduce two Instances. 
The first, which is from Hosea, is exquisitely pathetic, and 
will speak for itself :— 


How shall I give thee up, O Ephraim? 
Abandon thee, O Israel? 
How shall I make thee as Admah, 
Place thee in the condition of Zeboim ? 
ment in different but nearly equivalent terms. But Bp. Jebb proves, from 
an exainination of the bishop’s examples, that this definition does not hold 
good: he therefore proposes that of cognate parallels as preferably appli- 
cable to this kind of parallels. (Sacred Literature, pp. 34—50.) A learned 
critic, however, has suggested the term gradational parallelism, as being 
most expressive, and also most applicable to the examples adduced My these 
eminent prelates. (British Critic for 1820. vol. xiv. pp. 585, 586.) We 
therefore, adopted this term in the present chapter. Bp. Jebb had further 
considered the introverted parallel as a variety of the Hebrew parallelism ; 
but as fhe same critic has assigned good reasons for constituting it a distinct 
class, we have availed ourselves of his authority, and havé accordingly 
ado ed it. : 
4 Bp Jebb’s Sacred Literature, p. 4]. 9 Ibid. p. 40. — 
“s Ibid. pp. 37, 38. 4 Ibid. pp. 4649, 
Vox. 8D 
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My heart is turned upon me; 

My bowels yearn all together. 

I will not execute the fury of mine anger: 

I will not return to make destruction of Ephraim ; 

For God 1 am, and not man ; 

The Holy One in the widst of thee, although Iam no frequenter of 
cities. Hosea xi. 8, 9. (Bp. Horsley’s Translation.) 


The other passage is from Joel, and is highly animated. 


Like mighty men shall they rush on ; 

Like warriors shall they mount upon the wall ; 

And, every one in his way, shall they march ; 

And they shall not turn aside from their Pe abr 
Joel ii. 7. 


The prophet is denouncing a terrible judgment on the land of Judah, by 
the devastation of locusts ; and all naturalists and travellers, who have wit: 
nessed the desolation caused by those destructive insects, attest and con- 
firm the fidelity of Joel’s description of their progress and ravages. 


2. Paratien Lines Antirnetic are those, in which two 
lines correspond one with another, by an opposition of terms 
and sentiments; when the second is contrasted with the first, 
sometimes in expressions, sometimes in sense only. This is 
not confined to any particular form. Accordingly the degrees 
of antithesis are various, from an exact contraposition of word 
to word, sentiment to sentiment, singulars to singulars, plu- 
rals to plurals, down to a general disparity, with something 
of a contrariety in the two propositions. 


This species of parallelism is of less frequent occurrence in 
the prophetical poems of the Old Testament, especially those 
which are elevated in the style, and more connected in the parts ; 
but it is admirably adapted to adages, aphorisms, proverbs, and 
detached sentences. Much, indeed, of the elegance, acuteness, 
and force, of a great number of the proverbs of Solomon, arises 
from the antithetic form, the opposition of diction, and sentiment, 
as in the following examples :— 

A wise son rejoiceth his father: 


But a foolish son is the grief of his mother. 
Prov. x. 1. 


Here every word has its opposite, the terms father and mother being 
relatively opposite ; 


The memory of the just is a blessing; 
But the name of the wicked shall rot. 
Prov. x. 7. 


In this mstance there are only fwo antithetic terms, for memory and name 
are synonymous. See also Prov. xi. 24. xvi. 33. and xxix. 26. 

But, though the antithetic parallel be of comparatively rare 
éceurrence in the superior kinds of Hebrew poetry, it is not in- 
consistent with them. ‘Thus, we have a beautiful instance of it 
in the thanksgiving ode of Hannah, 1 Sam. ii. 4—7., and in 
some of the Psalms, as in Psalm xx. 7, 8. xxx. 5. and xxxvii. 
10, 11. Isaiah, also, by means of it, without departing from his 
usual dignity, greatly increases the beauty of his composition. 

For the mountains shall be removed ; 
And the hills shall be overthrown ; 
But my kindness from thee shall not be removed ; 


And the covenant of my peace shall not be overthrown. | 
Isa. liv. 10. 


See likewise Isa. liv. 7, 8. ix.10. and Ixv. 13, 14. 

3. ParatLeL Lines Synruetic or Constructive are those 
in which the parallelism consists only in the similar form of 
construction: in which word does not answer to word, and 
sentence to séntence, as equivalent or EN but there is 
a correspondence and equality between the different proposi- 
tions, in respect of the shape and turn of the whole sentence, 
and of the constructive parts; such as noun answering to 
noun, verb to verb, member to member, negative to negative, 
interrogative to interrogative. This species of paral el ine 
cludes such as do not come within the two former classes. 
Accordingly, Bishop Lowth remarks, that the variety of this 
form is very great; the parallelism being sometimes more, 
sometimes less exact, and sometimes hardly at all apparent. 
The nineteenth psalm will furnish a beautiful instance of pas 
rallel lines constructive :— 

The law of Jeviovau is perfect, restoring the soul ; 

The testimony of JeHovaH is sure, making wise the simple; 

The precepts of JEHovAH are right, rejoicing the heart ; 

The commandment of JnHovan is clear, enlightening the eyes; 
The fear of JEHOVAH is pure, enduring for ever ; 

The judgments of JeHovan are truth, they are just altogether , 
More desirable than gold, or than much fine gold, 


And sweeter than honey, or the dropping of joney-combs. 
Psal. xix. 7—IL 


Additional instances of the constructive parallelism occur in Psalm 
exlviii, 713. Job xii. 18—16. Isa. xiv. 4—9. and lviii. 5—8. 


Respecting the three preceding species of parallelism, 
P 9 separeiely; “each kind admits 


many subordinate varieties, and that, in combinations of 


| verses, the several kinds are perpetually intermingled; cir 
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cumstances which at once enliven and beautify the composi- 
tion, and frequently give peculiar distinctness and precision 
to the train of thought.” He has illustrated this observation 
by some instances of such subordinate varieties. The six 
following are taken partly from his volume, and partly from 
the nineteenth of Bishop Lowth’s Lectures on Hebrew Poe- 
try. Thus: 

(1.) Sometimes the lines are bi-membral; that is, they consis 
each of double members, or two propositions (or sentiments, as 
Lowth terms them).—For example, 


The nations raged; the kingdoms were moved ; 

Te uttered a voice; the earth was dissolved: 

Be still, and know ses Iam ce at BF ae 
i exalted in the nations ; I will be exalted in the \. 

ee ek : Psal. xvi. 6. 10. 

Bow thy heavens, O Jenovau, and descend; ‘ 

Touch the mountains, and they shall smoke: 

Dart forth thy lightning, and scatter them ; 

Shoot out thine arrows, and destroy them. 

Psal. cxliv. 5, 6. 


Isaiah has two striking instances of these bi-membral lines. 


When thou passest through waters, I am with thee; 
And through rivers, they shall not overwhelm thee : 
When thou walkest in the fire, thou shalt not be scorched ; 
And the flame shall not cleave to thee. 
Isa. xliii. 2. 

And they shall build houses, and shall inhabit them; 
And they shall plant vineyards, and shall eat the fruit thereof: 
They shall not build, and another inhabit ; 
They shall not plant, and another eat. 

Isa. lxv. 21, 22. 


(2.) “Parallels are sometimes formed by a repetition of part 
of the first sentence : 
My voice is unto God, and I cry aloud: — 
My voice unto God, and he will hearken unto me: 
I will remember the works of Jehovah ; 
Yea, I will remember thy works of old:— 
The waters saw thee, O God; 
The waters saw thee ; they were seized with anguish. 
Psal. xxviii. 1. 11. 16. 


(3.) “Sometimes, in the latter line, a part is to be supplied 
from the former, to complete the sentence :— 
The mighty dead tremble from beneath: 


The waters, and they that dwell therein. 
Job xxvi.'5, 


(4.) “There are parallel triplets ; where three lines correspond 
together, and form a kind of stanza; of which, however, only 
two lines are commonly synonymous :— 


The wicked shall see it, and it shall grieve him; 
He shall gnash with his teeth and pine away ; 
The desire of the wicked shall perish. 
Psal. cxii. 10.°’2 


Another instance of parallel triplets occurs in Job iii. 4., and 
Micah vi. 15. 

(5.) “There are parallels consisting of four lines ; two distichs 
being so connected together by sound and construction, as to 
make one stanza: 

The ox knoweth his owner; ~ 
And the ass the crib of his lord: 
But Israel does not know; 
My people doth not consider. 
Isa. i. 3. See also Psal. xxvii. 1, 2. 


In stanzas of four lines, sometimes the parallel lines answer to 


one another, alternately ; the first to the third, and the second to 
the fourth :— 


As the heavens are high above the earth 
So high is his goodness over them that fear him : 
As remote as the east is from the west ; 
So far hath he removed from us our transgressions. 
Psal. ciii. 11, 12.2 


Sometimes, however, in the alternate quatrain, by a peculiar 
artifice in the distribution of the sentences, the third line forms 


@ continuous sense with the first, and the fourth with the 
second :— 


From the heayens Jenova looketh down: 
ne ee all the children of men; 

rom the seat of his rest he contemplat 
All the inhabitants of the earth. oe 


Psal. xxxiii. 13, 14. 
Isaiah with great elegance uses this form of composition :— 


For thy husband is thy Maker ; 

JEHOVAH God of hosts is his name: 

And thy Redeemer is the Holy One of Israel ; 
The God of the whole earth shall he be called. 


Isa. liv. 5. 


‘ Bp. Jebb’s Sacred Literature, pp. 27, 28, 2 Ibid. p.2. 
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(6.) Some periods also may be considered as forming stanzas 
of five lines; in which the odd line or member usually either 
comes in between two distichs ; or the line that is not parallel is 
generally placed between the two distichs ; or, after two distiches 
makes a full close : 


Who is wise, and will understand these things? 
Prudent, and will know them? 
For right are the ways of JEHOVAH: 
And the just shall walk in them: 
And the disobedient shall fall therein. 
Hos. xiv. 9. 
Like as a lion growleth, 
Even the young lion over his prey ; 
Though the whole company of shepherds be called together 
against him: 
At their voice he will not be terrified, 
Nor at their tumult will he be humbled. 
Isa. xxxi. 4. 


Who established the word of his servant: 
And accomplisheth the counsel of his inessenger ; 
Who sayeth to Jerusalem, Thou shalt be inhabited, 
And to the cities of Judah, Ye shall be built ; 
And her desolate places I will restore. 

Isa. xliv. 26. 


The preceding are the chief varieties of the parallel lines, 
gradational, antithetic, and constructive: a few others of less 
note are discussed both by Bishops Lowth and Jebb; for 
which the reader is necessarily referred to their respective 
works. We now proceed to notice, 

4, Paratien Lines Inrrovertep.—These are stanzas so 
constructed, that, whatever be the number of lines, the first 
line shall be parallel with the last; the second with the 
penultimate, or last but one; and so throughout, in an order 
that looks inward, or, to borrow a military phrase, from flanks 
to centre. This may be called the introverted parallelism, 

Bishop Jebb has illustrated this definition with several 
apposite examples, from which we have selected the three 
following. 


My son, if thy heart be wise; 
My heart also shall rejoice ; 
Yea, my reins shall rejoice: 
When thy lips speak right things. 
Prov. xxiii. 15, 16. 
“And it shall come to pass in that day ; 
JEHOVAH shall make a gathering of his fruit 
From the flood of the river : 
To the stream of Egypt: 
And ye shall be gleaned up, one by one; 
O ye sons of Israel. é 


‘And it shall come to pass in that day; 
The great trumpet shall be sounded ; 
And hl shall come, who were perishing in the land of 
Assyria; 
And who were dispersed in the land of Egypt; 
And they shall bow themselves down before Jehovah ; 
In the holy mountain, in Jerusalem. 
Isaiah xxvii. 12, 13. 
‘In these two stanzas of Isaiah, figuratively, in the first, and literally in 
the second, is predicted the return of the Jews from their several disper- 
sions. The first line of each stanza is parallel with the sixth ; the second 
with the fifth; and the third with the fourth ; also on comparing the 
stanzas one with another, it is manifest, that they are constructed with 
the utmost precision of mutual correspondence ; clause harmonizing with 
clause, and line respectively with line; the first line of the first stanza with 
the first line of the second, and so throughout.” 


The idols of the heathen are silver and gold: 
The work of men’s hand; 
They have mouths, but they speak not; 
They have eyes, but they see not; 
They have ears, but they hear not; 
Neither is there any breath in their mouths; 
They who make them are like unto them ; 
So are all they who put their trust in them. 
Psal. cxxxv. 15—18,” 


The parallelisms here marked are very accurate. In the first line of 
this example we have the idolatrous heathen j—in the eighth, those who put 
their trust in idols :—in the second line, the fabrication j—in the seventh, 
the fabricators ;—in the third line, mouths without articulation ;—in the 
sixth, mouffis without breath;—in the fourth line, eyes without vision ; 
and, in the fifth line, ears without the sense of hearing. ; 


The parallelism of the extreme members, Bishop Jebb 

poeceds to state, may be rendered yet more evident, by re- 
ucing the passage into two quatrains; thus: 

The idols of the heathen are 

The work of men’s hand; 


They who make them are like unto them: 
So are all they who put their trust in them. : 


They have mouths, but they speak not: 
They have eyes, but they see not ; 
They have ears, but they hear not; 
Neither is there any brezth in their mouths. 


“Ill. Such is the nature, and such are the cpodien, of the, 


ld Testament. With the exception of a few paral Eat ny 


3 Sacred Literature, pp. 58 54. 57 58. 


silver and gold; 


failures, 
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it is worthy of remark, that the character and complexion of 
Hebrew poetry have been very competently preserved in that 
body of Oat trafislations, composed at different times, by 
different persons, and known under the name of the Septua- 
gint version. Nor should it be omitted, that the Hebraic 
parallelism occurs also, with much variety, in the Apocrypha: 
‘the book of Ecclesiasticus, for example, is composed of pure 
parallelisms: the book of Wisdom, too, affords fine speci- 
mens of this manner, though it is commonly overlaid by the 
exuberant and vicious rhetoric of the Alexandrine Platonists ; 
while, not to mention other parts of the Apocryphal writings, 


in Tobit and the books of Maccabees there are examples both | 


of lyric and didactic poetry, clothed in parallelisms which 
will hardly shrink from comparison with several in the 
genuine Hebrew Scriptures. One other fact remains: 
namely, that in the sententious formule of the Rabbinical 
writers, the manner of Hebrew poetry is frequently observed, 
we es accuracy, though with a manifest declension of 
spirit. 

Such being the fact, we are authorized by analogy to 
exe a similar parallelism in the New Testament, particu- 
larly when the nature of that portion of the Holy Scriptures 
is considered. It is a work supplementary to and perfective 
of the Old estament ; composed under the same guidance 
that superintended the composition of the latter; written by 
native Jews, Hebrews of the Hebrews,—by men whose minds 
were moulded in the form of their own Sacred Writings, and 
whose sole stock of literature (with the exception of Paul, 
and probably also of Luke and James) was comprised in 
those very writings. Now, it is improbable in the extreme, 
that such men, when they came to write such a work, should, 
without any assignable motive, and in direct opposition to all 
other religious teachers of their nation, have estranged them- 
selves from a manner, so pervading the noblest parts of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, as the sententious parallelism. But we 
are not left to analogical reasoning. ‘Ihe Greek style of the 
New Testament leads us to expect’a construction similar to 
that which we findin the Old. The New Testament, as we 
have already shown,? is not written in what is termed strictly 
classical Greek, but in a style of the same degree of purity 
as the Greek which was spoken in Macedonia, and that in 
which Polybius wrote his Roman History. From the in- 
termixture of Oriental idioms and expressions with those 
which are properly Greek, the language of the New Testa- 
ment has Beek termed Hellenistic or Hebraic Greek. The 
difference in style and manner which subsists between the 
writers of the Nes Testament and the Greek classic authors 
is most strongly marked: and this difference is not confined 
to single words and combination of words, but pervades the 
whole structure of the composition : and in frequent instances, 
a poetical manner is observable, which not only is not known, 
but would not be tolerated, in any modern production, pur- 
porting to be prose. This poetical style has been noticed 

riefly by Boecler, Ernesti, ichaelis, Schleusner, Dr. Camp- 
geet other critics, and also by the author of this work, 
in the first edition; but none of these writers were aware, to 
how great an extent it pervades the New Testament. It was 
reserved for Bishop Jebb, to whose Sacred Literature” this 
chapter is so deeply indebted, to develope the existence of the 
poetical parallelism in the New Testament, and to place its 
numerous beauties in a point of view equally novel and de- 
lightful to the biblical student. 

The proofs of the existence of c 
New Testament, are disposed by this critic under the fol- 
lowing four divisions, viz. ;—1. Simple and direct quotations 
in the New Testament, of single passages from the poetical 
parts of the Old Testament ;—2. Quotations of a more com- 
plex kind, when fragments are combined from different parts 
of the poetical Scriptures, and wrought up into one connected 
whole; and, 3. Quotations mingled with original matter. 
We shall give one or two Beals of each of these proofs. 


1. Simple and direct Quotations of single passages from 
the poetical parts of the Old Testament, in which the paral- 
lelism has been preserved by the writers of the New Testament. 


the poetical dialect in the 


xasou Bydasey, yy Toude, 
Oud amws EAUYISHAEL EV TOLG HY EMOT EY lovde 
Ex wou yup ELEAsuTsT as HY OUMEVOS, 
6515 DWolmaves TOY Awov mov TOY IopayA, 
Se ee ee rE TS 


1 Sacred Literature, p. 76. Bp. Jebb has illustrated the remarks in the 
text by numerous apposite examples from the apocryphal and rabbinical 
writings, for which the reader is referred to his work, pp. 84—90. ‘- 
W's See pp. 194196. of this volume, for an account of the Greek style of 
the New Testament. ey 
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And thou, Bethlehem, territory of Judah, 
Art by no means least-among the captains of Judah. 
For from these shall come forth a leader, 
Who will guide my people Israel. 
vie mov, My oAsyupss waiderug Kupsov, 
node EXAUDU, Um’ BUTOY SASH HOMSVOS® 
ov yup wyumm Kuptos, wasdsuse- 
Bashy 0b Os wavre vbov, by wapsosyerus, 
My son, despise not thou the chastening of the Lord, 
Nor faint when thou art rebuked by him: 
For whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, 
But scourgeth every son whom he receiveth. 
Heb. xii. 5, 6. 


This passage is taken from Proverbs iii. 1], 12.: thus rendered in our 
authorized translation :— 


My son, despise not the chastening of the Lord: 
Neither be weary of his correction: 

For whom the Lord loveth, he correeteth ; 
Even as a father the son in whom he delighteth. 


In this last line the parallelism is completely spoiled. But Bp. Jebb shows, 
that Saint Paul’s reading is afforded without altering a letter in the Hebrew 
text, by a slight departure from the Masoretic punctuation. The original 
passage in Prov. iii. 11, 12., therefore, may be thus rendered in strict con- 
formity with the apostle. 
The chastening of Jenovan, my son, do not despise ; 
Neither be weary at his rebuking: 
For, whom Jewovan loveth, he chasteneth, 
But scourgeth the son in whom he delighteth. 


In the corrected version of this quatrain, the parallelism is not only pre: 
served, but there is also a beautiful climax in the sense, both of which are 
excellently illustrated by Bp. Jebb.3 


2. Quotations of a more complex kind, in which fragments 
are combined from different parts of the Poetical Scriptures, 
and wrought up into one connected or consistent whole. 


Of this class of quotations, the following is a short bnt satisfactory 
specimen: 
6 O1K0G MOU, O1K9G mpOMEVH YS KAMIHTET AL TUTE TOLG ETVETLY" 
Deets OF EXOLYTUTE AVTOV OMYAAULOV ATTY, 


My house shall be called the house of prayer for all the nations; 
But ye have made it a den of thieves. Mark xi. 17. 


This antithetical couplet is composed of two independent passages, very 
remotely connected in their subject matter ; of which the first stands in 
the Septuagint version of Isaiah lvi. 57. exactly as it is given above from 
Saint Mark’s Gospel. The substance of the second line occurs in the 
prophet Jeremiah. (vii. 11.) 

Kn O7HAwLOY AYSwY 6 osxos MOU 5 
Is my house a den of thieves 4 


w Butos wrOuTov, %%t TOOINS, Ku YOWTEWS Osov 
Gs wvekspsuvyte TH KplueTe CUTOV, 

Kat avekixveasos ai Sdos euro" 

Ths yup eyvw vouv Kupsou; 

ThG TUMSOUADS wUTOU ElEvETO, 

HTEG MpoEdwxsy UUTH 5 

KGb KVTEMOOOTHTETHS LUT 5 


O the depth Be the riches, and the wisdom, and the knowledge 
of Go 


Matt. ii. 6. 


How inscrutable are his judgments; 

And untraceable his ways! 

For who hath known the mind of the Lord? 

Or who hath been his counsellor ? 

Or who hath first given unto him, 

And it shall be repaid him again ? Rom. xi. 33—35. 


On this passage Bishop Jebb remarks, that, although the quotation ie 
not always so uniformly direct as in the preceding example, yet the marks 
of imitation are unquestionable; the probable sources of imitation are nu- 
merous ; the continuity of the parallelism is maintained unbroken : and the 
style, both of thought and of expression, is remarkable alike for elegance, 
animation, and profundity. He supposes the apostle to have had the fol- 
lowing texts (which are given at length by Dr. J.) present in his recollection 
when composing this noble epiphonema; Psal. xxxvi. 6. Job xi. 7, 8. v. 9 
xxxvi. 22, 23, Jer. xxiii. 18, Isa. xl. 13. 15, Job xxiii. 18. and xli. 2. 

“The first line proposes the subject: 


O the depth of the riches, and the wisdom, and the knowledge of God!” 
“Phe notion of depth, as a quality attributed alike to God’s riches, and 
wisdom, and knowledge, is first expanded in the next couplet: 
How inscrutable are his judgments ; 
And untraceable his ways! 
Riches, wisdom, and knowledge are then, in a fine epanodos, enlarged 
upon in the inverted order; first, knowledge : 


For who hath known the mind of the Lord? 


secondly, wisdom : 
Or who hath been his counsellor ? 


thirdly, riches : : 
Or who hath first given unto him, 
And it shall be repaid him again? 


“Let, now, the most skilfully executed cento from the heathen classics 
be compared with this finished scriptural mosaic of St. Paul: the former, 
however imposing at the first view, will on closer inspection infallibly 
betray its patchwork jointing and incongruous materials ; while the latter, 
like the beauties of creation, not only bears the microscope glance, but, 
the more minutely it is examined, the more fully its exquisite organization 
is disclosed. The fathers, also, often quote and combine Scripture: let 
their complex quotations be contrasted with those of the apostle; the 
result may be readily anticipated.’ 


2 Sacred Literature, pp. 98. 109—113.—In pp. 99—108. other examples are 
given, oe auienle philological illustrations. , 

¢ Ibid. p. 114. . é 
m8 Thid. pp. 114. 117; 120. Other -examples of complex quotations are 


| given in pp. 121—123. 
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3. Quotations mingled with orginal matter, in which one 
or more passages dertved from the Hebrew Scriptures, are so 
connected and blended with original writing, that the compound 
forms one homogeneous whole; the sententious parallelism 
equally pervaded all the component members, whether original 
or derived, 


Dus yue bo wv exrinnrernras 0 ovoum Kupsov Cwsyrsreas® 
AWUS OUY ETIMLAETOVT HS ELS OV OUX EWSSEUTAY 
wwe St wissvrcurty bu OU HxOUTAY 5 
wg TE LLOVTOVTE Rwelg KHOUTTOVTOS § 
Dw oe xyevtoursy ELV LY LMOSKAWTE 3 
ds yeyoumTas” 
ig Seuss of wodes Twv evsyysrtComevay ereyvyy, 
Tw sueyysrsCoKevoy Te ayaten, 


For whosoever shall call on the name of the Lord, shall be saved: 
But how shall they call on him, in whom they have not believed ? 
And how shall they believe in him, of whom they have not heard ? 
And how shall they hear without a preacher? 

And how shall they preach, if they be not sent ? 

As it is written; : 
How beautiful the feet of those who bring good tidings of peace! 
Who bring good tidings, of good things! 

Rom. x, 13—18. 


The first line of this passage is literally taken from the Septuagint ver- 
sion of Joel ii. 32., the next quotation is original, and affords an exact, though 
somewhat peculiar specimen of parallelism, its composition nearly resem- 
bling that of the logical sorites, in which the predicate of each preceding 
line becomes the subject of the line next in order. Similar instances of 
this logical construction occur in the prophetic writings, and abound in 
the epistles of St. Paul.t The last couplet is from Isa. lii. 7., the Septuagint 
rendering of which is both confused and inaccurate. St. Paul, however, 
has quoted so much as it answered his purpose to quote, but has carefully 
maintained the parallelism uninjured. 

AsSov bv amedoximaray of ornodououvTes 
outs EVEVATE £66 KEGHAYY yovius* 
muex Kugiov eyevero wry, 
Ras sos Savumusy ev OCSAAMONS Hw? 
Dice TOUTO AEyw OmEY? 
Ort weSyoreT xt HO’ Ywov hy Bucidere Tov Ocov, 
Kx OoTyoeT xs ESvEr worouvTse TOUS xwETOUS wUTHS* 
Kb O WETwWY EL Tov ALSoy TouTOY, cuviruriyostas, 
8 Gv 0" ay wery, Atxunoss auTov. 


The stone which the builders rejected; 
The same has become the head of the corner A 
From the Lord hath this proceeded ; 
And it is marvellous in our eyes; 
Wherefore I say unto you: 
That from you shall be taken away the kingdom of God; 
And it shall be given to a nation producing the fruits thereof: 
And he who falleth upon this stone, shall be sorely bruised. 
But upon whomsoever it shall fall, it will grind him to powder. 
Matt. xxi. 42—44. 

The first four lines are literally taken from the Septuagint version of Psal. 
exviii. 22, 23. The last four are original; and Bp. Jebb asks, with great 
reason, whether the parallelism is not more striking in the latter portion 
than in the former.? 

IV. The preceding examples will sufficient] 
the manner in which the inspired writers of the 
ment were accustomed to cite, abridge, am 
bine passages from the poetical parts of the Old Testament; 
cand also to annex to, or intermingle with, their citations, 
parallelisms by no means less perfect, of their own original 
composition. These examples further corroborate the ar- 
gument from analogy for the existence of the grand charac- 
teristic of Hebrew poesy,—the sententious parallelism,—in 
the New Testament. e shall, therefore, now proceed to 
give a few examples of the original parallelisms, which per- 
vade that portion of the Holy Scriptures. oS are divided 
by Bishop Jebb into, 1. Parallel Couplets ;—2. Parallel Trip- 
lets ;—3. Quatrains, of which the lines are either directly, 
alternately, or inversely parallel: 4, 5. Stanzas of five and 
six lines;—6. Stanzas of more than six parallel lines. 


_l. Of Pararren Covrxers the two following examples will 
Give the reader an adequate idea : 


TH wiTouvTE ce, Sidou- 

Kus TOV Serhovere amo-rou Saveroucbas, LY amroseuoys. 
To him that asketh thee, give; 

And him that would borrow from thee, turn not away. 


a, Matt. v. 42, 
Meysrouves 4 Luxy mou roy Kupiov* 
Kt yy arAracs ro FVsuer Ov ers Tw Osw THTwTHes “ov, 
My soul doth magnify the Lord; 
And my spirit hath exulted in God my Saviour. 
Luke i. 46, 47.2 


“The second line of the latter couplet, it is well observed, i 
above the first in ali its terms ; Cee is simply to pth 8 pty 


exemplify 
ew Testa- 
lify, and com- 


this class of mingled quotations; one of which (Acts i . 24—30.) i : 

ony wary. of ihe Laas attention, on dec tae of cbs seas ae 
ence which it affords (on the principles of sententio ‘ : 

eapreme Delt pf ee prt us parallelism) of the 
4 Ibid, p.143. In po, 144—148. are given numerous other ; 

parallel couplets. ther instances of 


ON THE INTERPRETATION OF THE 


[Parr II. Boox bu 


ayerhrsew denotes erultation or ecstasy ; Vv% is the animal soul ; 7vvea 
the immortal spirit ; tov Kupsov is the simplest and most general expression 
of the Godhead, the Lord of all men; Tw Osw Tw cwrnps “ov is a consider- 
able amplification in terms, and personally appropriative in meaning, the 
God who is my Saviour.”4 


2. Parattet Trierers consist of three connected and core 
respondent lines, which are constructively parallel with esch 
other, and form within themselves a distinct sentence or signifi- 
cant part of a sentence. 


ai wdwarsxes QwAEovVE EXoves* 
NGt TH WETELVEH TOV Oupzyou KOTEOKYVOTEIG® 
6 Se viog rou cevSewrrou oun exes wou THY KEGUAHY KASH” 


The foxes have dens; 

And the birds of the air have nests; 

But the Son of man hath not where to lay his head. 
Matt. viii. 20. 

6 wisevwy ets Tov Liov, exer Cwyv aswysoy" 

6 Ss eres Swv rw viw, ovx overuse Cony, 

GAR’ 4 CeyH TOU Oeou peeves Ex’ avToY, 


He who believeth in the Son, hath life eternal; 
But he who disobeyeth the Son, shall not see life; 
But the wrath of God abideth on him. 
John iii. 36. 


In this passage, Bishop Jebb justly remarks, the translators of our 
authorized version “have not preserved the variation of the terms, 
wisevwv, 6 wresswv: rendering the former, ‘he that believeth;’ the latter, 
‘he that believeth not.’ The variation, however, is most significant; and 
should on no account be overlooked: as Dr. Doddridge well observes, ‘the 
latter phrase explains the former; and shows, that the faith to which the 
promise of eternal life is annexed, is an effectual principle of sincere and 
unreserved obedience.’ The descending series is magnificently awful ; he 
who, with his heart believeth in the Son, is already in possession of eternal 
life: he, whatever may be his outward profession, whatever his theoretic 
or historical belief, who obeyeth not the Son, not only does not possess 
eternal life, he does not possess any thing worthy to be called life at all ; 
nor, so persisting, ever can possess, for he shall not even sée it: but this 
is not the whole, for, as eternal life is the present possession of the faithful, 
so the wrath of God is the present and. permanent lot of the disobedient ; 
it abideth on him.?’s 


3. In Quatratns, two parallel couplets are so connected as 
to form one continued and distinct sentence ; the pairs of lines 
being either directly, alternately, or inversely parallel : 


fay Tus svTOAmsS ou THPHTHTE, 
BEvelTS EV TH ayamH MoU" 

KUTwS yw THs eveToAus TOV THT eos MOU TETHENKE, 
Rob Mev MUTOU EV TH uYaTTY, 


If Pig keep my commandments, © 
e shall abide in my love; 
Even as I have kept my Father’s commandments, 
And abide in his love. 
John xv. 10. 


Tig ye dev avSewray, re Tov avSewmov, ° 
ELLA TO DvEvma TOU AvSewmroU TO EY HUT HF 
ObTw x21 TH TOV Oeou oudErs orev, 
£6 ey TO wvevme TOV Ozov, 


For who, of men, knoweth the depth of any man, . 
Save only the spirit of that man which is in him ? 
Even so, the depths of God, knoweth no person ; 
Save only the Spirit of God.¢ 
1 Cor. ij. 11. 


In this last cited passage, our authorized version reads the things of a 
man ; the things of the Spirit of God; an awkward mode of supplying the 
ellipsis, which ought to be filled up from the rz 6254 of the preceding verse. 
This ellipsis is supplied by Bishop Jebb from Dr. Macknight. 


4, Five-tixzp Sranzas admit of considerable varieties of 
structure, which it would exceed the limits of this work to 
specify. One or two instances must suffice to exemplify them. 


OUX! Dwdexx eiriv deus THs nusexs 5 
Biv Ths megimruTy EV TH HMEeH, OV TecTKOrTEL® 
drt TO Qws TOU xormou TouTOU MAEen, 
exy Se T6g wegimury ev Ty VUXT 4, TEOTKOMTES 
OTs TO Owe oun essy ev aut. 


Are there not twelve hours in the day 2 
Ifa man walk in the day, he stumbieth not; 
Because he seeth the light of this world: 
But if man walk in the night he stumbleth; 
Because the light is not in him. 
John xi. 9, 10. 

In this instance, the odd line or member (which commences the stanza) 
lays down a truth which is illustrated in the remaining four lines. A simi- 
lar disposition is observable in the Jirst of the two following stanzas, in 
which the odd line Jays down the proposition to be illustrated, viz. By 
their fruits ye shall. thoroughly know them. Yn the second stanza, on the 
contrary, the odd lines make a full close, reasserting with authority the 
same proposition, as undeniably established by the intermediate quatrains. 
—By their fruits, THEREFORE, ye shall thoroughly know them. 


GTO TWY AUOTWY AUTWY ETIyVMTETSS wuTOUs* 
MATE TUAREYOUTIY sro aKOVSWY cugurAyy 3 
4&0 TeIGoAwY Tue 5 
ouTw mov dévdoouv wyaSoy KApIouG KuACUG mrosEE? 
+0 Je cumpov devpov xxezrous HOvnpous groses® 
ov duvaras Sevdvov uyaSoy xuemOUS mOVHpoUS moLELY® 


« Sacred Literature, p. 310. 


§ Ibid. pp. 149,150. _ In pp: 151—167. are given numerous other examples, 
in which are interspersed some admirable i f itings 
the f ets a Spi s So Quotations from the writings of 

© Ibid. p. 169. See also pp. 192; for farther exaniniée of the 
quatrain > er examples of the 
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ouds Sevd pov camreov xagaous KzAOUS TOIELY, 
way Ssvdpov ey TOL x%emOV KxOV, 
EXLOIMT ETL, Reb EbG UP BaAAET a6" 
Upaye WO TwY K4pTaV AUTwY ExiyVwoETSE KUTOUE, 


‘ By their fruits ye shall thoroughly know them: 
Do men gather from thorns the grape ? 
Or from thistles the fig ? 
Thus, every sound tree beareth good fruit; 
But every corrupt tree beareth evil fruit. 


A sound tree cannot bear evil fruit; 
Nor a corrupt tree bear good fruit. 
Every tree not bearing good fruit 
Is hewn down, and cast into the fire: 
By their fruits, therefore, ye shall thoroughly know them. 
Matt. vii. 16—20. 


5. The Srx-Linep Srawzas likewise admit of a great variety 
of structure. Sometimes they consist of a quatrain, with a 
distich annexed: sometimes of two parallel couplets, with a third 
pair of parallel lines so distributed, that one occupies the centre, 
and the other the close; and occasionally of three couplets 
alternately parallel; the first, third, and fifth lines corresponding 
with one another; and, in like manner, the second, fourth, and 
sixth. Of these six-lined stanzas, Bishop Jebb has adduced 
numerous examples: - We subjoin two. 


ova yevowevans, Aeyere, Evdia, 
mueex les yup 6 oupuvoc* 
Keb pw, Lyuepov Ketmwy, 
mueexles yap suyvaCwy 6 ovpsvos* 
UTOXPITAs’ TO MEY DpoTw7OY TOV OUPAVOU YbYMTKETE Secexpsvesy® 
Te Jt Tyuse Tw xusowy ov duvarTE, 


When it is evening, ye say, ‘A calm! 
For the sky is red :”” 
And in the morning, ‘‘To-day a tempest: 
For the sky is red and lowering ;” 
Hypocrites! the face of the sky ye know how to discern! 
But ye cannot [discern] the signs of the times! 
Matt. xvi. 2, 3. 


This stanza consists of a quatrain with a distich annexed. In the follow- 
{ng passage, the stanza begins and ends with parallel lines, a parallel triplet 
wtervening. 


exetvos de 6. DovA0s 6 yvous TO SeAymem Tov xvesou EmuTov, 
HAb My ETOLMMO AS, Mende MONT AS Me0S TO SsAnuu aUTOV, 
DALOATETAE WOAAS® 
6 Se wy vous, 
mormous de akin wAnywy, 
Supyostas OAbyas, 


And that servant who knew the will of his lord, : 
And who prepared not, neither did according to his will, 
Shall be beaten with many stripes: 
And he who did not know, 
And did things worthy of stripes, 
Shall be beaten with few stripes. 
Luke xii. 47, 48. 


6. Sranwzas oF MorE THAN stx Panatret Lrves.—lIt fre- 
quently happens that more than six parallel lines are so connected 
hy unity of subject or by mutual relationship, as to form a dis- 
tinct stanza. Of the numerous examples of this kind of distri- 
bution, given by Bishop Jebb, one specimen must suflice. 


Tg OUV Eskg HKOUEE MOU TOUG ADYOUG TOUTOUC, AA MOLES KUT OUG, 
bmorwrw avrov cvdps Opovimw, 
Os65 WKOdOMYTE THY OLKLGY UUTOU Es THY METPUY" 
Kus Ka“TERY 4 BOOKA, 
nx HAGOY Of DOTa/mOE, 
KOb EMvVEVT Av of MVELOS, 
KKb DEOTEMETOV TH OK be EXEbYY, 
Hed OU ExECS' TEFEMEALWTO YxP Ems THY TETPAY" 


Keb DAS § UKOVWY LOU TOUS AoYoUS TOUTOUS, Kab My Toswy BUTOUE, 
bmowwIyTeT as aVSps Mwpw, 
6565 wKOdO MATE THY OFXsaY “UTOU ETE THY AKMOY" 
zur xeteGy 4 Bporn, 
Hub MATOV Of WoT HMOs, 
KLE ETVEUTAY OF HVEMOE, 
HAL WpOTsxoWuy Tq CMMs EXELVY, 
Ras EMETE KAI YY N DIMTIs KUTHS MEY BAH, 


Whoever, therefore, heareth these my words, and doeth them, 
T will liken him to a prudent man, 
Who built his house upon the rock: 
And the rain descended, 
And the floods came, 
And the winds blew, 
And fell upon that house : 
And it fell not ; for it was founded upon the rock. 





1 Sacred Literature, p. 195. 

3 Ibid. pp. 201. 204. We cannot withhold from our readers Bishop 
Jebb’s beautiful remarks on the last cited passage. “The antithesis in 
this passage has prodigious moral depth: he who sins against know- 
ledge, though his sins were only sins of omission, shall be beaten with 
many stripes ; but he who sins without knowledge, though his sins were 
sins of commission, shail be beaten only with few stripes. Mere negligence 
against the light of conscience shall be severely punished: while an 
offence, in itself comparatively heinous, if committed ignorantly, and with- 
out light, shall be mildly dealt with. This merciful discrimination, how- 
ever, is full of terror: for, whatever may be the case, respecting vast, 
forsaken, and repented sins of ignorance, no man is entitled to take com- 
fort to himself from this passage, respecting his present, or future course 
of life: the very thought of doing so, proves that the person entertaining 
that thought has sufficient knowledge to place him beyond its favourable 
pperation.” Ibid, p. 205. Other examples of the six-lined stanza are given 


pO pp. 204—211. 
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And every one hearing these my words, and doing them not, 
Shall be likened to a foolish man, 
Who ouilt his house upon the sand: 

And the rain descended, 

And the floods came, 

And the winds blew, 

And struck upon that house ; 
And it fell ; and the fall thereof was great.3 

Matt. vii. 24—27. 

V. Further, several stanzas are often so connected with 
each other as to form a paragraph or section. Luke xvi..9— 
13. James iii. 1—12. iv. 6—10. and v. 1—6. and 1 John iv. 
15—17. afford siriking examples of this sort of distribution ; 
for the detail and illustration of which we must refer our 
readers to Bishop Jebb’s elegant and instructive volume, 
which has been so often cited. It only remains that we no- 
tice briefly the gradatioral parallelism, and the epanodos, in the 
New Testament, which he has discovered and elucidated. 

1, Paratrer Linzs erapationat (or as Bishop Jebb terms 
them Coenare PanatLetisms), we have already remarked, are 
of most frequent occurrence in the poetical books of the Old 
Testament. The poetical parallelisms exhibited in the preceding 
pages, while they fully prove his position, that the poetical dia- 
lect pervades the New Testament, will prepare the reader to expect 
to find there similar instances of parallel lines gradational. The 
second example of parallel couplets, given in page 378. supra, 
affords a concise but beautiful specimen of the ascent or climax 
in the terms, clauses, or lines which constitute the parallelism. 
One or two additional instances, therefore, will suffice, to show 
the existence of the gradational parallelism in the New Testa- 
ment. 


bv 6 Kuptog Iyooug averAwoes, Tw wveumuTe TOV SOMsTOS wouTou" 
KGL KETAPYNTEL TY EMIOUVELA THS WupouTERs wUTOD, 


Whom the Lord Jesus will waste away, with the breath of his mouth, 
And will utterly destroy, with the bright appearance of his comns- 
Thess. ii. 8. 


“The first words, 6v 6 Kupsog Incovs are common to both lines; #vzAwces 


implies no more, in this place, than gradual decay; xxtupynoss denotes 
total extermination ; while, in terror and magnificence, no less than in the 


effects assigned, the breath of his mouth must yield to the bright appear- 
ance of his coming. The first line seems to announce the ordinary diffu- 
sion, gradually to be effected, of Christian truth: the second, to foretell 


the extraordinary manifestation of the victorious Messiah, suddenly, and 
overwhelmingly, to take place in the last days.’’s 


£65 Gdov edvwy my wmrEXTyTS® 
Hub EbG TOALY BapuperTwv My ELTEATYTE® 
mopsvsrde Ss MaAAOY mpog TH mpobuTa Te wmroAwhOT He O1KOU Topanry 


To the way of the Gentiles go not off; 

And to a city of the Samaritans go not in ; 

But proceed rather to the lost sheep of the house of Israel. 
Matt. x. 5, 6. 


“This is a gradation in the scale of national and religious proximity.; the 
Gentiles, the Samaritans, Israel. In the remaining terms, there is a cor- 
respondent progress: the way, or road, to foreign countries, a czty of the 
Samaritans ; the house of Israel, a phrase conveying the notion of Home: 
go not off,—go not from Palestine, towards other nations; go notin toa 
city of the Samaritans; though, in your progresses between Judea and 
Galilee, you must pass by the walls of many Samaritan cities ; but, how- 
ever great your fatigue, and want of refreshment, proceed rather not 
merely to the house of Israel, but to the lost sheep of that house. Thus, 
by a beautiful gradation, the apostles are brought from the indefiniteness 
of a road leading to countries remote from their own, and people differing 
from themselves in habits, in language, and in faith, to the homefelt, indi- 
vidual, and endearing relationship of their own countrymen; children of 
the same covenant of promise, and additionally recommended to their 
tender compassion, as morally lost.” ; i 

Bishop Jebb has given additional examples of the gradational parallelism 
from Matt. v. 45. vii. 1, 2. xx. 26, 27. xxiv. 17, 18. Mark iv. 24. Luke vi. 38. 
Rom. v. 7. Jamesi. 17. iv. 8. and v. 5. Rev. ix. 6. and xxii. 14. 


2. The nature of the InrrovERTED PaRALLELIsm, or Pa- 
rallel Lines Introverted, has been stated in page 376., and con- 
firmed by suitable examples. Closely allied to this is a peculiarity 
or artifice of construction, which Bishop Jebb terms an Epanodos, 
and which he defines to be literally “a going back, speaking first 
to the second of two subjects proposed : or if the subjects be more 
than two, resuming them precisely in the inverted order, speak- 
ing first to the last, and last to the first.” The rationale of this 
artifice of composition he explains more particularly in the fol- 
lowing words:—“'Two pair of terms or propositions, containing 
two important, but not equally important notions, are to be so 
distributed, as to bring out the sense in the strongest and most 
impressive manner: now, this result will be best attained, by 


3 Sacred Literature, p. 211. In these two connected stanzas, the language 
may be justly termed picturesque. The marked transition in each of then 
from a long and measured movement, to short rapidlines, and the resump- 
tion, at the close of a lengthened cadence, are peculiarly expressive. The 
continual return, too, in the shorter lines, ofthe copulative particle (a return 
purely Hebraic, and foreign from classical usage), has a fine effect: if gives 
an idea of danger, sudden, accumulated, and overwhelming. These are 
beauties which can be only retained in a literal translation ; and which a 
literal translation may exhibit very competently. Ibid. p. 214. In pp, 2i5 
—?48. the reader will find many other examples, intermingled with mush 


| just criticism and some fine quotations from the fathers. 


« Ibid. p. 312 
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commencing, and concluding, wita the notion to which promi-+ 
hence is to be given; and hy plazing in the centre the less im- 
portant notion, or that which, from the scope of the argument, 
is to be kept subordinate.”! Having established the justice of 
this explanation by examples of epanodos, derived from the 
Scriptures, as well as from the best classic authors, Bishop Jebb 
has accumulated many examples proving its existence in the New 
Testament, the doctrines and precepts of which derive new force 
and beauty from the application of this figure. ‘The length to 
which this chapter has unavoidably extended, forbids the in- 
troduction of more than one or two instances of the epanodos, 
py Swe TO Ry boy TOKS UTE } ; 
Mads SUANTE TOUS MAPY uplTug YMwY EumpPoTIsy TwY KOtpwy* 
MYTOTE LATATATYTOTHY AUTOUG EV.TOIG TOTKY KUTwWY, 
HAE SPUOEVTES pagwou usets. 
Give not that which is holy to the dogs ; 
Neither cast your pearls before the swine ; 
Lest they trample them under their feet ; 


And turn about and rend you. 
Matt. vii. 6. 


“The relation of the first line to the fourth, and that of the seccnd to 
the third, have been noticed by almost all the commentators. A ininor 
circumstance is not altogether undeserving of attention : the equal lengths, 
in the original, of each related pair of lines ; the first and fourth lines being 
short, the second and third lines long. The sense of the passage becomes 
perfectly clear, on thus adjusting the parallelism: 


Give not that which is holy to the dogs 
Lest they turn about and rend you: 
Neither cast your pearls before the swine, 
Lest they trample them under their feet. 


‘The more dangerous act of imprudence, with its fatal result, is placed 
first and last, so as to make, and to leave, the deepest practicalimpression,’’2 


Xpssov euwdiz ecuev Tw Osw" 
Ev TObG TwWLOMsVOES, 
“Ub EV TOG LTOAAVMEVOLS* 
ig MEV oun SuvuTou, 45 Suvarov’ 
ois de oopy Cune, 65 Cwny, 


We are a sweet odour of Christ; 
To those who are saved; 
And to those who perish; 
To the one, indeed, an odour of death, unto death; 
But to the other, an odour of life, unto life. 
2Cor. ii. 15, 16. 
In this specimen of the epanodos, the painful part of the subject 


is kept subordinate ; the agreeable is placed first and last. 


The preceding examples are sufficient to show the ex- 
istence of the grand characteristic of Hebrew poesy,—the 
sententious parallelism, with all its varieties, in the New 
Testament. The reader, who is desirous of further investi- 
gating this interesting topic (and what student who has 
accompanied the author of the present work thus far, will 
not eagerly prosecute it?) is necessarily referred to Bishop 
Jebb’s ‘‘ Sacred Literature,’ to which this chapter stands so 
deeply indebted ;—a volume, of which it is but an act of bare 
justice in the writer of these pages to say, that, independently 
of the spirit of enlightened piety which pervades every part, 
it has the highest claims to the attention of Every biblical 
student for its numerous beautiful and philological criticisms 
and elucidations of the New Testament; for the interpreta- 
tion of which this learned prelate has opened and developed 
a new and most important source, of which future commenta- 

ors will, doubtless, gladly avail themselves. 

VI. The sacred writers have left us DIFFERENT KINDS of 
poetical composition: they do not, however, appear to have 
cultivated either the epic or the dramatic species, unless we 
take these terms in a very wide sense, and refer to these 
classes, those poems in which several interlocutors are 
introduced. Thus, M. Ilgen‘ and (after him) Dr. Goods 
conceive the book of Job to be a regular epic poem: while 
Messieurs Velthusen and Ammon. think that the Song of 
Songs exhibits traces of a dramatic or melo-dramatic struc- 
ture. Fanon Lowth, however, reduces the various produc- 
tions of the Hebrew poets to the following classes; viz. 

1. Propuetic Porrry.—Although some parts of the writ- 
ings of the prophets are clearly in prose, of which instances 
occur in the prophecies of Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Jonah, 
and Daniel, yet the other books, constituting by far the larger 

ortion of the prophetic writings, are classed by Bishop 

owth among the poetical productions of the Jews; and 
(with the exception of certain passages in Isaiah, Habakkuk, 
and Ezekiel, which appear to constitute complete poems of 
different kinds, odes as well as elegies) form a particular 


1 Sacred Literature, pp. 60. 335. 2Thid. p. 339. 
¢ Jobi, antiquissimi carminis Hebraici, 
pp. 40—89. r 
Introductory Dissertation to his version of the book of Job, p. xx. 


3 Ibid. p. 344. 
Natura atque Virtutes, ee iii. 
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species of poesy, which he distingu shes by the appellation 
ot Prophetic, 

The predictions of the Hebrew Prophets are pre-eminently 
characterized by the sententious parallelism, which has been 
discussed and exemplified in the preceding pages. The 
prophetic poesy, however, is more ornamented, more 
splendid, and more florid than any other. It abounds more 
in imagery, at least that species of imagery, which, in the 
parabolic style, is of common and established acceptation, 
and which, by means of a settled analogy always preserved, 
is transferred from certain and definite objects to express In- 
definite and general ideas. Of all the images peculiar to the 
parabolic style, it most frequently introduces those which are 
taken from natural objects and sacred history: it abounds 
most in metaphors, allegories, comparisons, and even in 
copious and diffuse descriptions. It possesses all that 
genuine enthusiasm which 1s the natural attendant on in- 
spiration; it excels in the brightness of imagination, and in 
clearness and energy of diction, and, consequently, rises to an 
uncommon pitch of sublimity; hence, also, it is often very 
happy in the expression and delineation of the passions, 
though more commonly employed in exciting them.° ? 

The following passage from one of Balaam’s prophecies 
(which Bisho Lowth ranks among the most exquisite 
specimens of Hebrew poetry) exhibits a prophetic poem 
complete in all its parts. It abounds in gay and splendid 
imagery, copied immediately from the tablet of nature; and 
is chiefly conspicuous for the glowing elegance of the style, 
and the form and diversity of the figures. The translation 
is that of the Rev. Dr. Hales.’ F 

How goodly are thy tents, O Jacob, 
And thy tabernacles, O Israel! 
As streams do they spread forth, 
As gardens by the river side ; 


As sandal-trees which rue Lorp hath plantea, 
As cedar-trees beside the waters. 


There shall come forth a man of his seed, 
And shall rule over inany nations : 

And his king shall be higher than Gog, 
And his kingdom shall be exalted. 


(God brought him forth out of Egypt, 

He is to him as the strength of a unicorn.) 
He shall devour the nations, his enemies, 
And shall break their bones, 

And pierce them through with arrows. 


He lieth down as a lion, 
He coucheth as a lioness, 
Who shall rouse him ? 
Blessed is he that blesseth thee, 
And cursed is he that curseth thee. 
Num. xxiv. 5—9. 


The eighteenth chapter and the first three verses of the 
nineteenth chapter of the Apocalypse present a noble instance 
of prophetic poesy, in no respect inferior to the finest pro- 
ductions of any of the Hebrew bards.9 

2. Exveciac Porrry.—Ot this description are several pas- 
sages in the prophetical books,'0 as well as in the book of Job,!! 
and many of David’s psalms that were composed on oc- 
casions of distress and mourning: the forty-second psalm in 
particular is in the highest degree tender and plaintive, and 
Is one of the most beautiful specimens of the Hebrew elegy. 
The lamentation of David over his friend Jonathan (2 Sam. 
i. 17—27.) is another most beautiful elegy: but the most 
regular and perfect elegiac composition in the Scriptures, 
perhaps in the whole world, is the book entitled The La- 
mentations of Jeremiah, of which we have given a particular 
analysis, infra, Vol. II. p. 276. 


© Bp. Lowth’s Lectures on Hebrew Poetry, Lect. xviii. xix. and xx, 
7 Analysis of Chronology, vol. ii. book i. pp. 224—226, 

8 in the rendering of this quatrain, Dr. Hales has followed the Septua- 
gint version, which he vindicates in a long note. In our authorized trang. 
Bees) made from the Masoretic text, the seventh verse of Num. xxiv 
stands thus :— 


He shall pour the water out of his buckets, 
And his seed shall be in many waters; 

And his king shall be higher than Agag, 
And his kingdom shall be exalted. 


This is confessedly obscure.—Dr. Boothroyd, in his New Versi 

1 C ion of th 
Old Testament, with a slight departure from the common rendering, ace 
lates the verse in the following manner :— : 


Water shall flow from the urn of Jacob, 
And his seed shall become as many waters; 
Their king shall be higher than Agag, : 
And his kingdom more highly exalted. 


’ The passages above noticed are printed in Greek and English, divided 
so as to exhibit their poetical structure to the great 6. i 
Jebb’s Sacred Literature, pp. 452—459, 7 ap eeent pavemiaee, He 

10 See Amos v. 1, 2. 16. Jer. ix. 17—22. 


i 2. Ezek, xxii. and xxxii. 
41 See Job iii. vi. vii. x. xiv. xvii. xix, xxi 2 


XXIX. XXX. 


Caar. II.) 


3. Drpactic Poetry is defined by Bishop Lowth to be 
that which delivers moral precepts in elegant and pointed 
verses, often #ilustrated by a comparison expressed or implied, 
similar to the Tveu2, or moral sentences, and adages, of the 
ancientsages. Of this species of poetry the book of Proverbs 
1s the principal instance. To this class may be referred the 
book of Ecclesiastes. ° 

4. Or Lyric Porrry, or that which is intended to be 
accompanied with music, the Old Testament abounds with 
aumerous examples. Besides a great number of hymns and 
songs which are dispersed through the historical and_pro- 
phetical books, such as the ode of Moses at the Red Sea 
(Exod. xv.), his prophetic ode (Deut. xxxii.), the triumphal 
ode of Deborah (J-:dg. v.), the prayer of Habakkuk (iii.), and 
many similar pieces, the entire book of Psalms is to be con- 
sidered as a collection of sacred odes, possessing every va- 
riety of form, and supported with the highest spirit of lyric 
poetry ;—sometimes sprightly, cheerful, and triumphant; 
sometimes solemn and magnificent; and sometimes tender, 
soft, and pathetic. 

5. Of the Ipyz, or short pastoral poem,! the historical 
salms afford abundant instances. he seventy-eighth, 
undred and fifth, hundred and sixth, hundred and thirty- 

sixth, and the hundred and thirty-ninth psalms, may be 
adduced as singularly beautiful specimens of the sacred idyl : 
to which may be added Isa. ix. 8.—x. 4. 

'6. Of Dramatic Poetry, Bishop Lowth? adduces ex- 
amples in the book of Job and the Be of Solomon, under- 
standing the term in a more extended sense than that in 
which it is usually received. Some critics, however, are of 
opinion, that the Song of Solomon is a collection of sacred 
idyls: and M. Bauer is disposed to consider the former book 
as approximating nearest to the Mekama, that is, *‘ the as- 
semblies,”’ moral discourses, or conversations of the celebrated 
Arabian poet Hariri.? 

In another part of this work some reasons are offered in 
confirmation of this conjecture. 

Many of the psalms (and, according to Bishop Horsley,’ 
by far the greater part) are a kind of dramatic ode, consisting 
of dialogues between persons sustaining certain characters.® 
This dramatic or Binade form admits of considerable 
variety. Its leading characteristic, however, is an alternate 
succession of parts, adapted to the purpose of alternate 
recitation by two semi-choruses in the Jewish worship. 
Bishop Jebb considers the sublime hymn of Zacharias (Luke 
i. 67—79.) as a dramatic ode of this description; and, in 
confirmation of his opinion, he remarks that Zacharias must 
have been familiar with this character of composition, both 
as a pious and literate Jew, much conversant with the de- 
votional and lyric poetry of his country, and also as an offici- 
ating priest, accustomed to bear his part in the choral service 
of the temple. Dr. J. has accordingly printed that hymn in 
Greek and English, in the form of a dramatic ode: and by 
this mode of distribution has satisfactorily elucidated its true 
meaning and grammatical construction jn many passages, 
which have hitherto in vain exercised the acumen of critics.° 

To:the preceding species of Hebrew poetry, we may add, 

7. The Acrostic or ALPHABETICAL Porms. Bishop Lowth 
considered this form of poetry as one of the leading charac- 
teristics of the productions of the Hebrew muse: but this, 
we have seen,’ is not the fact. It may rather be viewed as 
a subordinate species, the form of which the bishop thus 
defines :—The acrostic or alphabetical poem consists of twen- 
ty-two lines, or of twenty-two systems of lines, or periods, 
or stanzas, according to the number of the letters of the 
Hebrew alphabet; and every line, or every stanza, begins 
with each letter in its order, as it stands in the alphabet; that 
is, the first line, or fitst stanza, begins with » (aleph), the 
second 3 (beth), and so on. ‘This was certainly intended for 
the assistance of the memory, and was chiefly employed in 
subjects of common use, as maxims of morality, and forms 
of devotion; which, being expressed in detached sentences, 
or aphorisms (the form in which the sages of the most 
ancient times delivered their instructions), the inconvenience 
arising from the subject, the want of connection in the parts, 
and of a regular train of thought carried through the whole, 


1 Bishop Lowth defines an idyl to be a poem of moderate length, of a 
nniform middle style, chiefly distinguished for elegance and sweetness ; 
regular and clear as to the plot, conduct, and arrangement. 

2 Lowth, Prelect. be ean 

3 Bauer, Herineneut. Sacr. p. 386. ; : 

‘ Bishop Horsley’s Book of Psalms translated from the Hebrew, vol. i. 
oref. p. Xv. : : 

8 eo Vol. Il. p: 238. 


® Sacred Literature, pp. 404—417. 1 See p, 274. supra. 
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was remedied by this artificial contrivance in the form. 
There are still extant in the books of the Old Testament 
twelve’ of these poems: three of them perfectly alphabeti- 
cal,? in which every line is marked by its initial letter; the 
other nine less perfectly alphabetical, in which every stanza 
only is so distinguished. Of the three former it is ta 
be remarked, that not only every single line is distinguished 
by its initial letter, but that the whole poem is laid out into 
stanzas; two! of these poems each into ten stanzas, all of 
two lines except the two last stanzas in each, which are of 
three lines; in these the sense and the construction mani- 
festly point out the division into stanzas, and mark the limit 
of every stanza. The third?! of these perfectly alphabetical 
poems consists of twenty-two stanzas of three lines: but in 
this the initial letter of every stanza is also the initial letter 
of every line of that stanza: so that both the lines and the 
stanzas are infallibly limited. And in all the three poems 
the pauses of the sentences coincide with the pauses of the 
lines and stanzas. It is also further to be observed of these 
three poems, that the lines, so determined by the initial letters in 
the same poem, are remarkably equal to one another in length, 
in the number of words nearly, and, probably, in the number 
of syllables; and that the lines of the same stanza have a 
remarkable congruity one with another, in the matter and the 
form, in the sense and the construction. 

Of the other nine poems less perfectly alphabetical, in 
which the stanzas only are hated. with initial letters, six!2 
consist of stanzas of two lines, two!3 of stanzas of three lines, 
and one! of stanzas of four lines: not taking into the account 
at present some irregularities, which in all probability are to 
be imputed to the mistakes of transcribers. And these 
stanzas likewise naturally divide themselves into their dis- 
tinct lines, the sense and the construction plainly pointing 
out their limits: and the lines have the same congruity one 
with another in matter and form, as was above observed, in 
regard to the poems more perfectly alphabetical. 

Another thing to be observed of the three poems perfectly 
alphabetical is, that in twol> of them the lines are shorter 
than those of the third!® by about one third part, or almost 
half; and of the other nine poems the stanzas only of which 
are alphabetical, that three!’ consist of the longer lines, and 
the six others of the shorter. 

Vil. We have already had occasion to remark, that the 
posty of the Hebrews derives its chief excellence from its 

eing dedicated to religion. Nothing can be conceived more 
elevated, more beautiful, or more elegant, than the composi- 
tions of the Hebrew bards; in which the sublimity of the 
subject is fully equalled by the energy of the language and 
the dignity of the style. Compared with them, the most 
brilliant productions of the Greek and Roman muses, who 
often employed themselves on frivolous or very trifling 
themes, are infinitely inferior in the scale of excellence. The 
Hebrew poet, who worshipped Jehovah as the sovereign of 
his peo fecovha believed all the laws, whether sacred or 
civil, which he was bound to obey, to be of divine enactment 
—and who was taught that man was dependent upon God for 
every thing—meditated upon nothing but Jehovah; to Him 
he devoutly referred all things, and placed his supreme 
delight in celebrating the divine attributes and perfections. 
If, however, we would enter fully into the beauties of the 
sacred poets, there are two GENERAL OxssERVATIONS, which it 
will be necessary to keep in mind whenever we analyze or 
examine the Songs of Sion. 

1. The first is, that we carefully investigate their nature 
and genius. 


For, as the Hebrew poems, though various in their kinds, are each 
marked by a character peculiar to itself, and by which they are distinguish- 
ed from each other, we shall be enabled to enter more fully into their ele- 
gance and beauty, if we have a correct view of their form and arrange- 
ment. For instance, if we wish critically to expound the Psalms, we ought 
to investigate the nature and properties of the Hebrew ude, as well as the 
form and structure of the Hebrew elegies, &c., and ascertain in what re- 
spects they differ from the odes, elegies, &c. of the Greek poets. In like 
manner, when studying the Proverbs of Solomon, we should recollect that 
the most ancient kind of instruction was by means of moral sentences, in 
which the first principles of ancient philosophy were contained; and, from 
a comparison of the Hebrew, Greek, and other gnomic sentences, we should 
investigate the principal characters of a proverb. In the book of Job are 
to be observed the unity of action, delineation of manners, the externa, 
form and construction of the poem, &c. 





8 Psal. xxV. XXXiV, XXXvii. Xi. cXii. cxix. cxlv. Prov. xxi. 10-31. Lamb 
ij. iii. iv. 
9 Psal. cxi. cxii, Lament. iii. 
10 Psal. cxi. cxil. ; 
19 Psal. xxv. xxxiv. cxix, cxlv. Prov. xxxi. Lam. 1v. 
a3 Lam. i. ii. 44 Psa], xXXVil. 
16 ent, iii. ' 


+1 Lament. iii. 


+6 Psal. cxi. cxii. 
11 Lament, i. 1i. iv, 
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2. Further, in interpreting the compositions of the Hebrew 
bards, it ought not to be forgotten, that the objects of our atien- 
tion are the productions of poets, and of oriental poets wm 
particular. 


It is therefore necessary that we should be acquainted with the country 
in which the poet lived, ils situation and peculiarities, and also with the 
manners of the inhabitants, and the idiom of the language. Oriental poetry 
abounds with strong expressions, bold metaphors, glowing sentiments, and 
animated descriptions, portrayed in the most lively colours. *Hence the 
words of the Hebrew poets are neither to be understood in too laxa sense, 
nor to be interpreted too literally. In the comparisons introduced by them, 
the point of resemblance between the object of comparison, and the thing 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE 


| analysis of the book of Job, 
| understanding of it, in pp. 235, 
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with which it.ig compared, should be examined, but not strained too far ; 
and the iorce of the personifications, allegories, or other figures that may 
be introduced, should be fully considered. Above all, it should be recol- 
lected, that as the sacred poets lived in the East, their ideas and manners 
were totally different from ours, and, consequently, are not to be considered 
according lo our modes of thinking. From inattention to this circumstance, 
the productions of the Hebrew muse have neither been correctly under. 
stood, nor their beauties duly felt and appreciated. 


The reader will find some hints for the special study of the 
book of Psalms, in Vol. Il. pp. 244, 245., and also a copious 
with observations for the better 
236. of the same volume. 





CHAPTER III. 


ON THE SPIRITUAL INTERPRETATION OF THE SCRIPTURES.’ 


SECTION I. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE SPIRITUSL INTERPRETATION OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


Ir has been a favourite notion with some divines, that the 
mystical or spiritual interpretation of the Scriptures had its 
first origin in the synagogue, and was thence adopted by our 
Lord and his apostles, when arguing with the Jews: and 
that from them it was received by the fathers of the Chris- 
tian church, from whom it has been transmitted to us. The 
inference deduced by many of these eminently learned. men 
is, that no such interpretation is admissible : while other 
commentators and critics have exaggerated and carried it to 
the extreme. But, if the argument against a thing from the 
possibility of its being abused be inadmissible in questions 
of a secular nature, it is equally inadmissible in the exposi- 
tion of the Sacred Writings. All our ideas are admitted 
through the medium of the senses, and consequently refer in 
the first place to external objects: but no sooner are we con- 
vinced that we possess an immaterial soul or spirit, than we 
find occasion for other terms, or, for want of these, another 
application of the same terms to a different class of objects; 
and hence arises the necessity of resorting to figurative and 
spiritual interpretation, Now, the object of revelation being 
to make known things which “eye hath not seen nor ear 
heard, nor have entered into the heart of man to conceive,” 
it seems hardly possible that the human mind should be 
capable of apprehending them, but through the medium of 
figurative language or mystical representations. 

“The foundation of religion and virtue being laid in the 
mind and heart, the secret dispositions and genuine acts of 
which are invisible, and known only to a man’s self; there- 
fore the powers and operations of the mind can only be 
expressed in figurative terms and external symbols. The 
motives also and inducements to practice are spiritual, such 
as affect men in a way of moral influence, and not of natural 
efficiency ; the principal of which are drawn from the consi- 
deration of a future state; and, consequently, ‘hese likewise 
must be represented by allegories and similitudes, taken from 
things most known and familiar here, And thus we find in 
Scripture the state of religion illustrated by all the beautiful 
images we can conceive; in which natural unity, order, and 
harmony consist, as regulated by the strictest and most 
exact rules of discipline, taken from those observed in the 
best ordered temporal government. In the interpretation of 
places, in which any of these images are contained, the 
principal regard is to be had to the figurative or spiritual, and 
not to the literal sense of the words. From not attending to 
which, have arisen absurd doctrines and inferences, which 
weak men have endeavoured to establish as Scripture truths; 
whereas, in the other method of explication, the things are 
plain and easy to every one’s capacity, make the deepest and 
most lasting impressions upon their minds, and have the 
greatest influence upon their practice. Of this nature are all 
the rites and ceremonies prescribed to the Jews, with relation 
to the external form of religious worship; every one of which 
was intended to show the obligation or recommend the prac- 
tice of some moral duty, and was esteemed of no further use 


1 The present chapter is abridged from Rambach’s Institutiones Herme- 
neutice Sos RP: 67—82. compared with his “Commentatio Hermeneu- 
tiva de Sensus Mystici Criteriis ex genuinig principiis deducta, necessa- 
tlisqua cautelis circumecripta.” 8vo. Jene, 1728. 








than as it produced that effect. And the same may be 
applied to the rewards and punishments peculiar to the 
Christian dispensation, which regard a future state. The 
rewards are set forth by those things, in which the generality 
of men take their greatest delight, and place their highest 
satisfaction in this life; and the punishments are such as are 
inflicted by human laws upon the worst of malefactors; but 
they can neither of them be understood in the strictly literal 
sense, but only by way of analogy, and corresponding in the 

eneral nature and intention of the thing, though very dif 
ferent in kind.’’? 

But independently of the able argument 4 priori, here cited, 
in favour of the mediate, mystical, or spiritual interpretation 
of the Scriptures, unless such interpretation be admitted, we 
cannot avoid one of two great difficulties: for, either we must 
assert that the multitude of applications, made by Christ and 
his apostles, are fanciful and unauthorized, and wholly inade- 
quate to prove the points for which they are quoted; or, on 
the other hand, we must believe that the obvious and natural 
sense of such passages was never intended, and that it was a 
mere illusion. The Christian will not assent to the former 
of these positions; the philosopher and the critic will not 
readily assent to the latter. It has been erroneously sup- 
posed that this mediate, or mystical interpretation of Scrip- 
ture is confined to the New Testament exclusively; we have, 
however, clear evidence of its adoption by some of the sacred 
writers of the Old Testament, and a few instances will suf- 
fice to prove its existence. 


1. In Exod. xxviii. 38. Moses says, that the diadem or plate 
of gold, worn upon certain solemn festivals upon the high priest’s 
forehead, signified that he bore in a vicarious and typical manner 
the sin of the holy things, and made an atonement for the imper- 
fection of the Hebrew offerings and sacrifices. 

2. In Lev. xxvi. 41. and Deut. x. 16. and xxx.6., he men- 
tions the circumcision of the heart, which was signified by the 
circumcision of the flesh. (Compare Jer. iv..4. vi. 10. and ix. 
25, 26. with Exod. vi. 12. 30.) 

3. Further, the great lawgiver of the Jews explains the histori- 
cal and typical import of all their great festivals. 

Thus, in Exod. xiii. 13. and Num. iii. 12, 13, 44—51. and xviii. 14—16., he 
shows the twofold meaning of the redemption of their first-born sons, viz. 
that the first-born of the Hebrews were preserved while Egypt groaned 
beneath the plague inflicted by divine vengeance, and that the first-born 
sons were formerly consecrated to the priesthood ; which being afterwards 
transferred to the tribe of Levi, the first-born sons were exchanged for 
the Levites, and were thenceforth to be redeemed. The whole of the 
sacrificial law showed that the bloody sacrifices morally signified the pu- 
nishment of the person for or by whom they were offered ; and that the 
other sacred rites of the Hebrews should have a symbolical or spiritual 
import will be obvious to every one, who recollects the frequent use of 
syinbols which obtained in Egypt, from which country Moses brought out 
the Hebrews. 

The precepts delivered in the New Testament concerning 
the sacraments plainly intimate that those very sacred rites 
were then about to receive their real accomplishment, ana 
their symbolical or spiritual meaning is explained. 


2 Dr. John Clarke’s Enquiry into the Origin of Evil, i - foli : 
tion of Boyle’s Lectures, vol. ti p- 229. eal wip Iiisefole rene 
® See Bishop Middleton on the Greek Article, p. 580. first edition, 
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1. See, for instance, Rom. vi. 3—11. Col. ii, 12. 1 Cor. vi. 11. 
xi, 23—27. Eph. v. 26. and Tit. iii..5. In which last passage 
baptism (by immersion in water probably) is said to signify not 
only the moral ablution of sin, but also the death and burial of 
guilty man, and (by his emersion from the water) his resurrec- 
tion to a pious and virtuous life; in other words, our death unto 
sin, and our obligation to walk in newness of life. The spiritual 
import of the Lord’s supper is self-evident, 

2. Lastly, since we learn from the New Testament that some 
histories, which in themselves convey no peculiar meaning, must 
be interpreted allegorically or mystically (as Gal. iv. 22—24.), 
and that persons and things are there evidently types and em- 
blems of the Christian dispensation, and its divine founder, as in 
Matt. xii, 40. John iii. 14, 15. 1 Cor. x. 4, and Heb. vii. 2, 3. 
it is plain that the mystical sense ought to be followed in the 
histories and prophecies! of the Old Testament, and especially in 
such passages as are referred to by the inspired writers of the 
New Testament; who having given us the key by which to 
unlock the mystical sense of Scripture, we not only may but 
ought cautiously and diligently to make use of it. 


_ Where the inspired writers themselves direct us to such an 
‘ Interpretation, when otherwise we might not perceive its 
necessity, then we have an absolute authority for the exposi- 
tion, which supersedes our own conjectures, and we are not 
only safe in abiding by that authority, but should be unwar- 
ranted in rejecting it. 





SECTION II. 
CANONS FOR THE SPIRITUAL INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE. 


Tue Spiritual Interpretation of the Bible, “like all other 
good things, is liable to abuse; and that it hath been actuall 
abused, both in ancient and modern days, cannot be denied. 
He, who shall go about to apply, in this way, any passage, 
before he hath attained its literal meaning, may say in itself 
what is pious and true, but foreign to the text from which he 
endeavoureth to deduce it. St. Jerome, it is well known, 
when grown older and wiser, lamented that, in the fervours 
of a youthful fancy, he had spiritualized the prophecy of Oba- 
diah, before he understood it. And it must be allowed that 
a due attention to the occasion and scope of the Psalms would. 
have pared off many unseemly excrescences, which now 
deform the commentaries of St. Augustine and other fathers 
upon them. But these and other concessions of the same 
kind being made, as they are made very freely, men of sense 
will consider, that a principle is not therefore to be rejected, 
because it has been abused; since human errors can never 
invalidate the truths of God.’ 

The literal sense, it has been well observed, is, undoubt- 
edly, first in point of nature as well as in order of significa- 
tion; and consequently, when investigating the meaning of 
any passage, this must be ascertained before we proceed to 
search out its mystical import: but the true and genuine 
mystical or spiritual sense excels the literal in dignity, the 
latter being only the medium of conveying the former, which 
is more ardently designed by the Holy Spirit. For instance, 
in Num. xxi. 8, 9. compared with John iii. 14. the brazen 
serpent is said to have been lifted up, in order to signify the 
lifting up of Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the world; and, 
consequently, that the type might serve to designate the 
antitype.? ve 

Though the true spiritual sense of a text is undoubtedly to 
be most highly esteemed, it by no means follows that we are 
to look for it in every passage of Scripture; it is not, how- 
ever, to be inferred that spiritual interpretations are to be 
rejected, although they should not be clearly expressed. It 
may be considered as an axiom in sacred hermeneutics, that 
the SPIRITUAL MEANING OF A PASSAGE 18 there only TO BE 


1 On the Double Sense of Prophecy, see pp. 390, 391. infra. 

2 Bishop Horne’s Commentary on the Psalms, vol. i. Preface. (Works, 
ii. p-x.) “The importance, then, of figurative and mystical interpretation 
can hardly be called in question. The entire neglect of it must, in many 
cases, greatly viliate expositions, however otherwise valuable for their eru- 
dition and judgment. In explaining the prophetical writings and the Mosaic 
ordinances, this defect will be most striking; since, in consequence of it, 
not only the spirit and force of many passages will almost wholly evaporate, 
but erroneous conceptions may be formed of their real purport and inten- 
tion.” Bp. Vanmildert’s Bampton Lectures, p. 240. Rambach has adduced 
several instances, which str2ngly confirm these solid observations, Institut. 
Herm. Sacr.p.8l. i 

3 Rambach, Institutiones sales ie Sacre, p.72. 
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SOUGHT, WHERE IT IS EVIDENT, FROM certain crrreria, THAT 
SUCH MEANING WAS DESIGNED BY 'rHE Hoxy Spirrr. 

The criteria, by which to ascertain whether there is g 

latent spiritual meaning in any passage of Scripture, are two 
fold: either they are seated in the text ilself, or they are to be 
found in some other passages. 
. 1. Where the criteria are seated in the text, vestiges of a spi 
ritual meaning are discernible, when things, which are affirmed 
concerning the person or thing immediately treated of; are so 
august and illustrious that they cannot in any way be applied 
to it, in the fullest sense of the words. 


The word of God is the word of truth: there is nothing supers 
fluous, nothing deficient in it. The writings of the prophets, 
especially those of Isaiah, abound with instances of this kind, 
Thus, in the 14th, 40th, 41st, and 49th chapters of that evangeli- 
cal prophet, the return of the Jews from the Babylonish captivity 
is announced in the most lofiy and magnificent terms. He 
describes their way as levelled before them, valleys filled up, 
mountains reduced to plains, cedars and other shady trees, and 
fragrant herbs, as springing up to refresh them on their journey, 
and declares that they shall suffer neither hunger nor thirst 
during their return. The Jews, thus restored to their native 
land, he represents as a holy people, chosen by Jehovah, cleansed 
from all iniquity, and taught by God himself, &c. &c. Now, when 
we compare this description with the accounts actually given of 
their return to Palestine, by Ezra and Nehemiah, we do not find 
any thing corresponding with the events predicted by Isaiah: 
neither do they represent the manners of the people as reformed, 
agreeably to the prophet’s statement. On the contrary, their 
profligacy is frequently reproved by Ezra and Nehemiah in the 
most pointed terms, as well as by the prophet Haggai. In this 
description, therefore, of their deliverance from captivity, we must 
look beyond it to that infinitely higher deliverance, which in the 
fulness of time was accomplished by Jesus Christ: “who by 
himself once offered, hath thereby made a full, perfect, and suffi- 
cient sacrifice, oblation, and atonement for the sins of the whole 
world,’’ and thus “hath opened the kingdom of heaven to all 
believers.” 


We proceed to show in what cases it will be proper to have 
recourse to other passages of Scripture. 

Wi. Where the spiritual meaning of a text is latent, the Holy 
Spirit ris whose direction the sacred penmen wrote) some- 
times clearly and expressly asserts that one thing or person was 
dwinely constituted or appointed to be a figure or symbol of 
another thing or person: in which case the INDISPUTABLE TES- 
TIMONY OF ETERNAL TRUTH 7emoves and cuts off every ground 
of doubt and uncertainty. 


For instance, if we compare Psalm cx. 4. with Heb. vii. 1. we 
shall find that Melchisedec was a type of Messiah, the great high- 
priest and king. So Hagar and Sarah were types of the Jewish 
and Christian churches. (Gal. iv. 22—24.) Jonah was a type 
of Christ’s resurrection (Matt. xil. 40.): the manna, of Christ 
himself, and of his heavenly doctrine. (John vi. 32.) The rock 
in the wilderness, whence water issued on being struck by Moses, 
represented Christ to the Israelites (1 Cor. x. 4.); and the en- 
trance of the high-priest into the holy of holies, on the day of 
expiation, with the blood of the victim, is expressly stated by 
Saint Paul to have prefigured the entrance of Jesus Christ into 
the presence of God, with his own blood. (Heb. ix. 7—20.) 

III. Sometimes, however, the mystical sense is intimated by the 
Holy Spirit in a more opscure manner ; and without excluding 
the practice of sober and pious meditation, we are led by various 
intimations (which require very diligent observation and study) 
to the knowledge of the spiritual or mystical meaning. Tiles 
chiefly occurs in the following cases. ‘a 


1. When the antitype is proposed under figurative names 
taken from the Old Testament. 


Thus, in 1 Cor. v. 7. Christ is called the Paschal Lamb :—in 1 Cor. xv. 45. 
he is called the /ast Adam ; the first Adam, therefore, was in some respect 
a type or figure of Christ, who in Wzekiel xxxiv. 23. is further called David. 
In like manner, the kingdom of Antichrist is mentioned under the appella- 
tions of Sodom, Egypt, and Babylon, in Rev. xi. 8. and xvi. 19. 


2. When, by a manifest allusion of words and phrases, the 
Scripture refers one thing to another ; or, when the arguments 
of the inspired writers either plainly intimate it to have a spi 
ritual meaning’, or when such meaning is tacitly implied. 

1.) Thus, from Isa. ix. 4., which alludes to the victory obtained by Gideon 
(Judges vii. 22.), we learn that this represents the victory which Christ 
should obtain by the preaching of the Gospel, as Vitringa has largely shown 
on this passage 


(2.) So, when St. Paul is arguing against the Jews from the types of Sarah, 
Hagar, Melchisedec, &c. he supposes that in these Tiemiordbts Old 'Testa- 
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ment personages there were some things in which Christ and his Diyshica 
body the chureh were delineated, and that these things were agpitien Py 
his opponents: otherwise his argument would be incon eRe e ‘4 i 
follows, that Isaac, and other persons mentioned in the ae eer 
whom there is no typical or spiritual signification given ma es : apt 8, 
in express terms, were types of Christ in many things that , apy ned te 
them, or were eracdvy them. In like manner, St. Paul shows ¢ : 
ix. 9. 10,) that the precept in Deut. xxv. 4, relative to the neg fe) oe 
has a higher spiritual meaning than 15 suggested by the mere letter of the 
command. 


Such are the most important criteria, by which to ascertain 
whether a passage may require a spiritual interpretation, or 
not. But although these rules will afford essential assistance 
in enabling us to determine this point, it is another and equally 
important question, in what manner that interpretation 1s to 


be regulated. : i Bae aes ; 
In the consideration of this topic, it will be sufficient to 


remark, that the general principles already laid down,! with 
respect to the figurative and al egorical interpretation of the 
Scriptures, are applicable to the spiritual exposition of the 
Sacred Writings. It only remains to add, that all mystical 
or spiritual interpretations must be such as really illustrate, 
not obscure or perplex the subject. Agreeably to the sound 
maxim adopted by divines, they must not be made the foun- 
dation of articles of faith, but must be offered only to explain 
or confirm what is elsewhere more clearly revealed ;? and 
above all, they must on no account or pretext whatever be 
sought after in matters of little moment. 

In the spiritual interpretation of Scripture, there are two 
extremes to be avoided, viz. on the one hand, that ‘we do not 
restrict such interpretation within too narrow limits; and, on 
the other hand, that we do not seek for mystical meanings in 
every passage, to the exclusion of its literal and common 
sense, when that sense is sufficiently clear and intelligible. 
The latter of these two extremes is that to which men have 
in eyery age been most liable. Hence it is that we find 
instances of it in the more ancient Jewish doctors, eapee any 
in Philo, and among many of the fathers, as Cyprian, Jerome, 
Augustine, and others, and particularly in Origen, who ap- 
years to have derived his system of allegorizing the Sacred 

ritings from the school of Plato. Nor are modern expo- 
sitors altogether free from these extravagancies.* 


t See Chapter I. Sections I, WI. and IV. pp. 355—358. and 361—266. supra. 

2 “Bst regula theologorum, sensum mysticum non esse argumentati- 
num, hoc est, non suppeditare firma ac solida arguuenta, quibus dogmata 
fidei inedificentur.” Rambach, Inst. Herm. Sacr. pp. 72, 73. 

3 Thus, Cocceius represented the entire history of the Old Testament 
as a mirror, which held forth an accurate view of the transactions and 
events that were to happen in the church under the New Testament dis- 
pensation, to the end of the world. He further affirmed, that by far the 
greatest part of the ancient prophecies foretold Christ’s ministry and medi- 
ation, together with the rise, progress, and revolutions of the church, not 
only under the figure of persons and transactions, but in a literal manner, 
and by the sense of the words used in these predictions. And he laid it 
down as a fundamental rule of interpretation that the words and phrases 
of Scripture are to be understood in EVERY SENSE of which they are suscepti- 
dle: or, in other words, that they signify in effect every thing which they 
can signify. (Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, vol. v. p. 360. et seq. edit. 
1808.) These opinions have not been without their advocates in this coun- 
try ; andif our limits permitted, we could adduce numerous instances of 
evident misinterpretations of the Scriptures which have been occasioned 
by the adoption of them: one or two, however, must suffice. Thus, the 
Ten Commandments, or Moral Lav, as they are usually termed, which 
the most pious and learned men in every age of the Christian church have 
considered to be rules or precepts for regulating the manners or conduct 
of men, both towards God and towards one another, have been referred to 
Jesus Christ, under the mistaken idea that they may be read with a new 
interest by believers! (See an exposition of the Ten Commandments on 
the above principle, if such a perversion of sense and reason may be so 
called, in the Bible Magazine, vol. iv. pp. 13, 14.) In like manner the first 
psalm, which, it is generally admitted, describes the respective happiness 
and misery of the pious and the wicked, according to the Cocceian hypo- 
thesis, has been applied to the Saviour of the world, in whom alone all the 
characters of goodness are made to centre, without any reference to its 
moral import! An ordinary reader, who peruses Isa. iv. 1., would natu- 
rally suppose that the prophet was predicting the calamities that should 
befall the impenitently wicked Jews, previously to the Babylonish capti- 
vity; which calamities he represents to be so great that seven women shall 
take hold of one man, that is, use importunity to be married, and that upon 
the hard and unusual conditions of maintaining themselves. But this sim- 
ple and literal meaning of the passage, agreeably to the rule that the words 
of Scripture signify every thing which they can signify, has been distorted 
beyond measure ; and, because in the subsequent verses of this chapter 
the prophet makes a transition to evangelical times, this first verse has been 
made to mean the rapid conversion of mankind to the Christian faith ; the 
seven women are the converted persons, and the one man is Jesus Christ ! 
A simple reference tothe context and subject-matter of the prophecy would 
have shown that this verse properly belonged to the third chapter, and had 
no reference whatever to Gospel times. On the absurdity of the exposi- 
tion just noticed, it is needless to make any comment. It is surpassed onl 
by the reveries of a modern writer on the Continent, who has pushed the 
Cocceian hypothesis to the utmost bounds. According to his scheme the 
incest of Lot and his daughters was permitted, only to be A n of the 
salvation which the world was aheewarda to receive from Jesus Christ 3 and 
Joshua the son of Nun signifies the same thing as Jesus the son of Man!!! 
Kanne’s Christus im Alten Testament, that is, Christ in the Old Testament, 
or Inquiries concerning the Adumbrations and Delineations of the Messiah. 
Nirnberg, 1818, 2 vols. 8vo. (Mélanges de Religion, de Morale, et de Cri- 
tiqne Sacrée, published at Nismes, tome i. pp.’ 159, 160.) i! 
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In these strictures, the author trusts le shall not be 
charged with improperly censuring “ that fair and sober 
accommodation of the Teeancal and parabolical parts to 
present times and circumstances, or to the elucidation of 
either the doctrines or precepts of Christianity, which is 
sanctioned by the word of God ;”? and which he has attempt- 
ed to illustrate in the preceding criteria for ascertaining the 
mystical or spiritual meaning of the Scriptures. Such an 
accommodation, it is justly remarked, is perfectly allowable, 
and may be highly useful ; and in some cases 1t 18 absolutely 
necessary. ‘ Let every truly pious man, however, be aware 
of the danger of exten " this principle beyond its natural 
and obvious application; lest he should wander himself, and 
jead others also astray from that clearly traced and well- 
beaten path in which we are assured that even ‘a way faring 
man though a fool should not err.’ Let no temptations, 
which vanity, a desire of pope or the more specious, 
but equally fallacious, plea of usefulness may present, seduce 
him from his tried way. On the contrary, let him adhere with 
jealous care to the plain and unforced dictates of the word of 
God; lest, by departing from the simplicity of the Gospel, 
he should inadvertently contribute to the adulteration of 
Christianity, and to the consequent inary which must thence 
arise to the spiritual interest of his fe low-creatures.””! ; 

1V. Apprication of the preceding principles to the spl- 
ritual interpretation of the Miracles recorded in the New 
Testament. ’ : 

Although (as we have already observed) the design of mi- 
racles® is to mark the divine interposition, yet, when perusing 
the miracles recorded in the Sacred Writings, we are not to 
lose sight of the moral and religious instruction concealed 
under them, and especially under the miracles performed by 
our Saviour. “ All his miracles,” indeed, ‘* were undoubtedly 
so many testimonies that he was sent from God: but they 
were much more than this, for they were all of such a 
kind, and attended with such circumstances, as give us an 
insight into the spiritual state of man, and the great work 
of his salvation.” ‘They were significant emblems of his 
designs, and figures aptly representing the benefits to be 
conferred by him upon mankind, and had in them a spiritual] 
sense. 


Thus, he cast out evil spirits, who, by the Divine Provi- 
dence, were permitted to exert themselves at that time, and to 
possess many persons. By this act he showed that he came to 
destroy the empire of Satan, and seemed to foretell that, where= 
soever his doctrine should prevail, idolatry and vice should be 
put to flight—He gave sight to the blind, a miracle well suiting 
him who brought immortality to light, and taught truth to an 
ignorant world. Lucem caliganti reddidit mundo, applied by 
Quintus Curtius to a Roman emperor, can be strictly applied to 
Christ, and to him alone. No prophet ever did this miracle before 
him, as none ever made the religious discoveries which he made. 
Our Saviour himself leads us to this observation, and sets his 
miracle in the same view, saying, upon that occasion, J am the 
light of the world; Iam come into this world, that they which 
see not might see. He cured the deaf, and the dumb, and the 
lame, and the infirm, and cleansed the lepers, and healed all 
manner of sicknesses, to show at the same time that he was the 
physician of souls, which have their diseases corresponding in 
some manner to those of the body, and are deaf, and dumb, and 
impotent, and paralytic, and leprous in the spiritual sense.-—He 
fed the hungry multitudes by a miracle, which aptly represented 
his heavenly doctrine, and the Gospel preached to the poor, and 
which he himself so explains, saying,—J am the living breaa 
which came down from heaven; if any man eat of this bread, 
he shall live for ever.—He raised the dead, a miracle peculiarly 
suiting him, who at the last day should call forth all mankind to 
appear before him; and, therefore, when he raised Lazarus he 
uttered those majestic words: I am the resurrection and the 
life ; he that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he 
live-—He performed some miracles upon persons who were not 
of his own nation, and it was ordered by Divine Providence, 


4 Christian Observer for 1805, vol. iv. p. 133. The two preceding pages 
of this journal contain some admirable remarks on the evils of spirituali- 
zing the Sacred Writings too much. The same topic is also further noticed 
in volume xvi. for 1817, p. 319. et seg. Many important observations on the 
history and abuses of spiritual interpretation will be found in the late Rev. 
J. J. Conybeare’s Bampton Lectures for 1824. The whole of Bishop Horne’s 
Preface to his Commentary on the Psalms is equally worthy of perusal for 
its excellent observations on the same question, The misapplication and 
abuse of spiritual interpretation are also pointed out by Bishop Vanmil- 
i al gee . 241. et seq. 
+ The nature and evidence of miracles are discussed i i 

pp. 93119 cussed in this volume, 
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that these-persons, as the centurion, the Syrophenician woman, 
the Samaritan leper, should show a greater degree of faith and 
of gratitude than the Jews to whom the same favours were 
granted. This was an indication that the Gospel would be 
more readily received by the Gentiles than by the Jews, and this 
our Saviour intimates, saying when he had commended the 
centurion’s faith, Many shall come from the east and from the 
west, from the north and from the south, and shall sit down with 
Abraham and Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven; but 
the children of the kingdom shall be cast out into utter darkness. 


At were easy to adduce other instances, but the precedin 
will suffice to establish the rule, especially as the spiritua 
import of the Christian miracles is particularly considered by 
every writer that has expressly illustrated them, but by no 
one with more sobriety than by Dr. Jortin, to whom we are 
indebted for most of the preceding illusirations.1 





SECTION III. 
ON THE INTERPRETATION OF TYPES, 


L. Mature of a type.—ll. Different species of types.—1. Legal 
types.— 2. Prophetical types.—3. Historical types.—Ill. Rules 
for the interpretation of types.—IV. Remarks on the inter- 
pretation of symbols. 


I. A Type, in its primary and literal meaning, simpl 
lenotes a rough draught, or less accurate model, from whic 
4 more perfect image is made; but, in the sacred or theolo- 
gical sense of the term, a type may be defined to be asymbol 
of something future and distant, or an example prepared and 
evidently designed by God to prefigure that future thing. 
What is thus prefigured is alld. the antitype.2 

1. The first characteristic of a type is its ADUMBRATION oF 
THE THING TYPIFIED. 


One thing may adumbrate another,—either in something which 
it has in common with the other; as the Jewish victims by their 
death represented Christ, who in the fulness of time was to die 
for mankind,—or in a symbol of some property possessed by the 
other ; as the images of the cherubim, placed in the inner sanc- 
tuary of the temple, beautifully represented the celerity of the 
angels of heaven, not indeed by any celerity of their own, but by 
wings of curious contrivance, which exhibited an appropriate 
symbol of swiftness,—or in any other way, in which the thing 
representing can be compared with the thing represented ; as 
Melchisedec the priest of the Most High God represented Jesus 
Christ our priest. For though Melchisedec was not an eternal 
priest, yet the sacred writers have attributed to him aslender and 
shadowy appearance of eternity, by not mentioning the genea- 
logy of the parents, the birth or death of so illustrious a man, as 
they commonly do in the case of other eminent persons, but 
under the divine direction concealing all these particulars. 


2. The next requisite to constitute a type is, THAT IT BE 
PREPARED AND DESIGNED BY GOD TO REPRESENT ITS ANTITYPE.? 


This forms the distinction between a type and a simile; for 
many things are compared to others, which they were not made 
to resemble, for the purpose of representing them. For, though 
it is said that “all flesh is grass, and all the glory of man as the 
flower of grass” (1 Pet. i.24.), no one can consider the tenuity 
of grass as a type of human weakness, or the flower of grass as 
a type of human glory. The same remark must be applied also 
to a metaphor, or that species of simile in which one thing is 
called by the name of another ; for, though Herod from his cun- 
ning is called a fox (Luke xiii. 32.), and Judah for his courage 
a lion’s whelp (Gen. xlix. 9.), yet no one supposes foxes to be 
types of Herod, or young lions types of Judah. 


3. Our definition of a type includes also, that the ogsecr 
REPRESENTED BY IT IS SOMETHING FUTURE. 


‘ See Dr. Jortin’s Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, vol. i. pp. 267—275. 
(2d edit.) See also Dr. Dodd’s Discourses on the Miracles of the New 
Testament, and Dr. Collyer’s Lectures on Scripture Miracles. 

2 Outram de Sacerificiis, lib. i. c. 18. or p. 215. of Mr. Allen’s accurate 
translation.. This work is of singular value to the divinity student; as af- 
fording, in a comparatively small compass, one of the most masterly vin- 
dications of the vicarious atonement of Christ that ever was published. 

3 “Tt is essential,” observes Bp. Vanmildert, “to a type, in the scriptural 
acceptation of the term, that there should be a competent evidence of the 
divine intention in the correspondence between it and the antitype,—a 
matter not left to the imagination of the expositor to discover, but resting 
on some solid proof from Scripture itself, that this was really the gase. 


Bampton Lectures, p. 239. 
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Those institutions of Moses, which partook of the nature of 
types, are called “a shadow of things to come” (Col. ii. 17.) ; 
and those things which happened unto the fathers for types are 
said to have been written’ for our admonition, “upon whom the 
ends of the world are come.” (1 Cor. x. 1. 11.) In the same 
sense the Mosaic law, which abounded with numerous types, is 
declared to have had “a shadow of good things to come.” (Heb. 
x. I.) And those things which by the command of God were 
formerly transacted in the tabernacle, are described as prefiguring 
what was afterwards to be done in the heavenly sanctuary. (Heb. 
ix. 11, 12, 28, 24.) Hence it appears, that a type anda symbol 
differ from each other as a genus and species. The term symbol 
is equally applicable to that which represents a thing, past, pre- 
sent, or future ; whereas the object represented by a type is inva- 
riably future. So that all the rites which signified to the Jews 
any virtues that they were to practise, ought to be called symbols 
rather than types; and those rites, if there were any, which 
were divinely appointed to represent things both present and 
future, may be regarded as both symbols and types ;—symbols, 
as denoting things present; and types, as indicating things 
future. 4 

4. We may further remark, that a type differs from a para- 
ble, in being grounded on a matter of Le not on a fictitious 
narrative, but is much of the same nature in actions, or things 
and persons, as an allegory is in words; though allegories 
are frequently so plain, that it is scarcely possible for an 
man to mistake them; and thus it is, in many cases, with 
respect to types. 


Where, indeed, there is only one type or resemblance, it is in 
some instances not so easily discernible; but where several cir- 
cumstances concur, it is scarcely possible not to perceive the agree- 
ment subsisting between the type and the antitype. Thus, the 
ark was a type of baptism ; the land of Canaan, of heaven ; the 
elevation of the brazen serpent, and the prophet Jonah, of our 
Saviour’s crucifixion and resurrection. 


II. In the examination of the Sacred Writin s, three Spr- 
cies of types present themselves to our consideration; viz. 
Legal Types, or those contained in the Mosaic law ; Prophet- 
ical Types, and Historical Types. 

1, Leeax Tyrrs.—lIt evidently appears, from comparing the 
history and economy of Moses with the whole of the New Tes- 
tament, that the ritual law was typical of the Messiah and of 
Gospel blessings ; and this point has been so clearly established 
by the great apostle of the Gentiles in his Epistle to the Hebrews, 
that it will suffice to adduce a very few examples, to show the 
nature of Legal Types. 


Thus, the entire constitution, and offerings of the Levitical priesthood, 
typically prefigured Christ the great high-priest (Heb. v. vii. viii.) ; and 
especially the ceremonies observed on the great day of atonement. (Lev. 
xvi. with Heb. ix. throughout, and x. 1—22.) So, the passover and the 
paschal lamb typified the sacrifice of Jesus Christ (Bxod. xii. 3. et seq. 
with John xix. 36. and 1 Cor. v. 7.): so, the feast of Pentecost, which com- 
memorated the giving of the law on Mount Sinai (Exod. xix. xx.), pre- 
figured the effusion of the Holy Spirit on the apostles, who were thus 
enabled to promulgate the Gospel throughout the then known world. (Acts 
ii. 1—11.) And it has been conjecturedé that the feast of tabernacles typi- 
fies the final restoration of the Jews. In like manner, the privileges of 
the Jews were types of those enjoyed by all true Christians ; “for their 
relation to God as his people, signified by the name Israelite (Rom. ix.4.), 
prefigured the more honourable relation, in which believers, the true 
Israel, stand to God.—Their adoption as the sons of God, and the privileges 
they were entitled to by that adoption, were types of believers being made 
partakers of the divine nature by the renewing of the Holy Ghost, and of 
their title to the inheritance of heaven.—The residence of the glory, first 
in the tabernacle and then in the temple, was a figure of the residence of 
God by his Spirit in the Christian church, His temple on earth, and of His 
eternal residence in that church brought to perfection in heaven.—Tt.e 
covenant with Abraham was the new or Gospel covenant, the blessings cf 
which were typified by the temporal blessings promised to him and to his 
natural seed; and the covenant at Sinai, whereby the Israelites, as the wor 
shippers of the true God, were separated from the idolatrous nations, wae 
an emblem of the final separation of the righteous from the wicked.—In the 
8tving of the law, and the formation of the Israelites into a nation or com- 
munity, was represented the formation of a city of the living God, and of 
the general assembly of the church of the first-born.—Lastly, the heavenly 
country, the habitation of the righteous, was typified by Canaan, a country 
given to the Israelites by God’s promise.” 

2. Propuericat Tyrss are those, by which the divinely in- 
spired prophets prefigured or signified things either present or 
future, by means of external symbols. 

Of this description is the prophet Isaiah’s going naked (that is, without 
his prophetic garment) and barefoot (Isa. xx. 2.), to prefigure the fatal de- 
struction of the Egyptians and Ethiopians.—The hiding of a girdle in a rock 


on the banks of the Euphrates, which, on being subsequently taken 
thence, proved to be rotten, to denote the destruction which would 





4 By Bp. Elrington (formerly Provost of Trinity College, Dublin). See 
the peeate of this conjecture ably supported in Dr. Graves’s Lectures 
on the Pentateuch, vol. ii, pp. 393—395. notes. 

* Dr. Macknight on Rom. ix. 4. note 1. 
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speedily befall the abandoned and ungrateful Jewish people (Jer. xiii. yak 
compared with the following verses) the abstaining from inarriage G er. 
xvi. 2.), mourning (ver. 5.), and feasting (ver- 8,), to indicate the wofu He 
lamities denounced by Jehovah against his eople for their sins. | pat 
calamities are prefigured by breaking a potter’s vessel. (Jer. a —10.) 
By making bonds and yokes (Jer. xxvii. 1—8.) is prefigured the su augeron 
of the kings of Edom, Moab, the Ammonites, Tyre, and Sidon, by Nebu- 
chadnezzar; and in like manner; Agabus’s binding his own hands with 
Paul’s girdle intimated the apostle’s captivity at Jerusalem. (Acts xxi. 10, U1.) 

To this class of types may be referred prophetical and typical pistons 
of future events: some of these have their interpretation annexed: as 
Jeremiah’s vision of the almond tree and a seething pot (Jer. i. 11—16.), 
Ezekiel’s vision of the resurrection of dry bones (izek. xxxvii.), with 
many similar instances recorded in the Saered Writings. Other typical 
visions, however, will in all probability be explained only by their actual 
accomplishment; as Ezekiel’s vision of the temple and holy city (ch. xl. 
to the end), and especially the Revelation of Saint John: which will then 
be most clear and intelligible when the whole is fulfilled; as we can now 
plainly read the calling of the Gentiles in many parts of [he Old Testament, 
which seemed so strange 4 thing, before it was accomplished, even to 
those who were well acquainted with the writings of the prophets. See 
an instance of this in Acts xi- 1-18. 

3, Hisrortcan TyPEs are the characters, actions, and fortunes 
of some eminent persons recorded in the Old Testament, so 
ordered by Divine Providence as to be exact prefigurations of 
the characters, actions, and fortunes, of future persons who 


should arise under the Gospel dispensation. 


In some instances, the persons whose characters and actions prefigured | 


declared by Jehovah himself to be typical, long be- 


future events, were 
these have been 


fore the events which they prefigured came to pass: 
termed innate, or natural historical types; and these may be safely ad- 
mitted. But inferred types, or those in which typical persons were not 
known to be such, until after the things which they typified had actually 
happened (and which can only be consequentially ascertained to be such 
by probabilities supposed to be agreeable to the analogy of faith), cannot 
be too carefully avoided, notwithstanding they have the sanction of sorne 
eminent expositors, because they are not supported by the authority of 
the inspired writers of the New Testament. 


III. From the preceding remarks and statements it will be 
obvious, that great caution is necessary in the InreRPRETA- 
rion or Types; for unless we have the authority of the 
sacred writers themselves for it, we cannot conclude with 
zertainty that this or that person or thing, which is mentioned 
in the Old Testament, is a type of Christ on account of the 
resemblance which we may perceive between them : but we 
may admit it as probable. ‘ Whatever persons of things 
recorded in the Old Testament were expressly declared by 
Christ, or by his apostles, to have been esigned as prefigu- 
rations of persons or things relating to the ‘New Testament, 
such persons or things so recorded in the former are types of 
the persons or things with which they are compared in the 
latter, Butif we assert, that a person or thing was designed 
to prefigure another person or thing, where no such prefigura- 
tion has been declared by divine authority, we make an asser- 
tion for which we neither have, nor can have, the slightest 
foundation. And even when comparisons dre instituted in the 
New Testament between antecedent and subsequent persons 
or things, we must be careful to distinguish the examples, 


where a comparison is instituted merely for the sake of zdlus- 
tration, from the examples where such a connection is declared, 
as exists in the relation of a type to its antitype.’’? In the 
interpretation of types, therefore, 


1. There must be a fit application of the Type to the Antitype. 


‘°To constitute one thing the type of another, as the term is generally 
understood in reference to Scripture, something more is wanted than mere 
resemblance. The former must not only resemble the latter, but must 
have been designed to resemble the latter. It must have been so designed 
in its original institution. It must have been designed as something pre- 
paratory to the latter. The type, as well as the autitype, must have been 

reordained; and they must have been preordained as constituent parts 
of the saine general scheme of Divine Providence. It is this previous de- 
sign and this preordained connection, which constitute the relation of type 
and antitype. Where these qualities fail, where the previous design and 
the preorduined connection are wanting, the relation between any two 
things, however similar in /hemselves, is not the relation of type to anti- 
type-’* In further explanation of this canon, it may be remarked, that in 
a type every circumstance is far from being typical, as in a parable there 
are several incidents, which are not to be considered as parts of the para- 
ble, nor to be insisted upon as such. From not considering the evident 
relation which ought to subsist between thé type and the antitype, some 
fanciful expositors, under pretence that the tabernacle of Moses was a 
figure of the church or of heaven, have converted even the very boards 
and nails of it into types. Thus Cardinal Bellarmine’ found the mass to 
be typified by Melchisedec’s bringing forth bread and wine, he being a 


———— SO 


1 Other examples of, and observations on, prophetical types 
seen in Dr. Nares’s Warburtonian Lectur he ps ae 
oe Messiah e 708 leo es on the Prophecies concerning 
9 The subject of historical types is copiously (but ins 
eifull 7) elucidated by Huet in his Delnonstvetn Erencelite Gan Pao: 
pp. 1 55—1074. Amst. 1680; and by Dr. Macknight in his Essay on the 
right Interpretation of the Language of Scripture, in vol. iv. or vi. (4to. or 
8vo.) of his translation of the Apostolical Epistles, Essay viii. sect. 1—5 
THe inte et types, generally is vindicated by Alber, against the 
modern neologian divines on the Continent, in his Instituti 
neutice Nov. Test. vol. i. pp. 6: h s Sitntonea Mest 
3 Bishop Marsh’s Lectures, part iii. p. 315. 
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priest of the Most High God. The same great adversary of the Protestants 
(in his Treatise de Laicis) in like manner discovered that. their secession 
under Luther “ was typified by the secession of the ten tribes uader Jero- 
boam; while the Lutherans, with equal reason, retorted that Jeroboam 
was a type of the Pope, and that the secession of Israel from Judah typi- 
fied, not the secession of the Protestanis under Luther, but the secession 
of the church of Rome from primitive Christianity. But, to whichever of 
the two events the secession under Jeroboam may be supposed the most 
similar (if similarity exist there at all beyond the mere act of secession), 
we have no authority for pronouncing it a type of either. We have no 
proof of previous design and of preordained connection between the 
subjects of comparison; we have no proof that the secession of the Israel 
ites under Jeroboam was designed to prefignre any other secession what- 
ever.“6 From the same inattention to considering the necessarily evident 
relation between the type and the antitype, the Hebrew monarch Sawi, 
whose name is by interpretation Death, has been made a type of the moral 
law, which Saint Paul terms the ® ministration of death.’ (2 Cor. mi. 7.) In 
like manner, the period, which elapsed between the anointitg of David 
and the death of Saul, has been made to typify the time of Christ's minis- 
try upon earth!! And the long war between the house of Saul and the 
house of David (2 Sam. ili. ].), in which David waxed stronger and 
stronger, and the house of Saul weaker and weaker, has been represent- 
edas strikingly portrayed in the lengthened contests between the right- 
eousness of faith and that of works so often alluded to in the epistles, 
especially in those addressed to the Romans and Galatians! !!7 


It were no difficult task to adduce numerous similar examples 
of abuse in the interpretation of types; but the preceding will 
suffice to show the danger of falling into it, and the necessity of 
confining our attention to the strict relation between the type and 
the antitype. In further illustration of this canon it may be 
remarked, that in expounding typical passages two points should 
be always kept in mind, viz. 

(1.) The Tyre must in the first instance be explained 
according to its literal sense ; and if any part of it appear to 
be obscure, such obscurity must be removed: as in the history 
of Jonah, who was swallowed by a great fish, and cast ashore 
on the third day. 

(2.) The Anatocy between the thing prefiguring and the 
thing prefigured must be soberly shown in all its parts. » 


The criteria for ascertaining this analogy are to be found solely in the 
Sacred Writings themselves ; for whenever the Holy Spirit refers any 
thing to analogy, either expressly or by implication, there we may rest 
assured that such analogy was designed by God. But further than this we 
cannot safely go. 


2. There is often more in the Type than in the Antitype. 


God designed one person or thing in the Old Testament to be a type or 
shadow of things to come, not in all things, but only in respect to some per» 
ticular thing or things: hence we find many things in the type that ara 
inapplicable to the antilype. The use of this canon is shown in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, in which the ritual and sacrifices of the Old Testament 
are fairly accommodated to Jesus Christ the antitype, although there are 
many things in that priesthood which do not accord. Thus the priest was 
to offer sacrifice for his own sins (Heb. v. 3.), which is in no respect applic 
cable to Christ. (Heb. vii. 27.) Again, the Mosaic priesthood is (vii. 18.) 
weak and unprofitable, neither of which characters can be applied to the 
Redeemer, who continueth ever, and hath an unchangeuble priesthood, 
(vii. 24, 25.) 

3. Frequently there is more in the Antitype than in the 
Type. 

The reason of this canon is the same as that of the preceding rule : for, 
as no single type can express the life and particular actions of Christ, 
there is necessarily more in the antitype than can be found in the type 
itself; so that one type must signify one thing, and another type another 
thing. Thus, one goat could not typify Christ both in his death and resur- 
rection; therefore two were appointed (Lev. xvi. 7.), one of which was 
offered, and prefigured his “ full, perfect, and sufficient atonement ;” while 
the other, which was dismissed, typified his triumph over death and the 
grave. In like manner, Moses was a type of Christ as a Deliverer, or 
Saviour, in bringing the children of Israel out of Egypt, and Joshua, in 
bringing them into Canaan, which was a type of heaven,—the true country 
of all sincere Christians. 


4. The wicked, as such, are Not to be made Types of 
Christ. 


For how can a thing, which is bad in itself, prefigure or typif, i 
that is good? Yet, for want of attending to this obvious Pee 5) a 
evident proposition, some’ expositors have interpreted the adultery of 
David, and the incest of Amnon, as typical of the Messiah! and the oak on 
which Absalom was suspended by the hair of the head has been made a 
type of the cross of Christ! It is not, however, to be denied, that the 
punishments of some malefactors are accommodated to Christ as an anti 
type. Thus, Deut. xxi. 23. is by Saint Paul accommodated typically to 
him, Gal. iii. 13. Jonah, we have already observed, was a type of Christ, 
by his continuance three days and three nights in the belly of a great fish? 
but the point of resemblance is to be sought, notin his being there as the 
punishment of his disobedience to the divine command, but in his coming 
forth, at the expiration of that time, alive, and in perfect vigour ; which 
coming forth prefigured the resurrection of Christ. Rovere 


5. In Types and Antitypes, an enallage or change sometimes 
takes place; as when the thing prefigured assumes the name 
of the Type or figure ; and, on the contrary, when the Type of 
the thing represented assumes the name of the Antitype. 








8 Hp. esas vey Paeenren Pact iii. 117. 

t The reader who may be desirous of seeing the above extravagant typt- 
fications treated at length, will find them minutely stated, with nie sl a ar 
particulars equally extravagant, in the “ Bible Magazine,” vol. iv. pp. 22—29. 

8 Azorius, the Spanish Jesuit, in his Institutiones Morales, lib. viii, c. 2 
and Cornelius 4 Lapide in Prefat. ad Pentateuch, canon 40. 

® By Gretzer, De Cruce, lib. i. ¢. 6. 
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Of the first kind of enallage we have examples in Ezek. xxxiv. 2. xxxvii. 
#4, 25. and Hos. iii. 5.; in which descriptions of Messiah’s kingdom he is 
stvled David because as he was prefigured by David in many respects 
so he was to descend from him. In like manner Christ is called a lamb 
(John i. 29. 36. and Rev. xix. 7. 9.), because the paschal lamb was an emi- 
nent type of him. So, the Christian church is sometimes called Mount 
Sion and Jerusalem (Gal. iv. 26. Heb, xii. 22. Rev. xxi. 2.), because these 
places were types of her. : 

f the second kind of enallage we have instances:—l. In prophetical 
types, in which the name of a person or thing, properly agreeing with the 
antitype, and for which the type was proposed, is given to any one: as in 
Isa. vii. 3, and viii. 1—3. So, the wife of the prophet Hosea, and his legiti- 
mate children, are by the cominand of Jehovah termed a wife of whore- 
doms, and children of whoredoms (Hos. i. 2.), on account of the Israelites, 
who were the antitype, and were guilty of spiritual whoredom or adultery. 
See Hos. i. 4. 6. 9.—2. In historical types, as when hanging was called in 
the Old Testament the curse of the Lord, because it was made a type of 
Christ, who was made a curse for our sins, as the apostle Paul argues in 
Gal. iii. 13. yf 

6. That we may not fall into extremes, in the interpretation 
of Types, we must, in every instance, proceed cautiously, 
“with fear and trembling,” lest we imagine mysteries to exist 
where none were ever intended. 


No mystical or typical sense, therefore, ought to be put upon a plain 

assage of Scripture, the meaning of which is obvious and natural; unless 
it be evident from some other part of Scripture that the place is to be 
understood in a double sense. When Paul says (Gal. iii. 24. Col. ii. 17.) 
that the law was a schoolmaster to bring men to Christ, anda shadow of 
things to come, we must instantly acknowledge that the ceremonial law in 
general was a type of the mysteries of the Gospel. Nothing can be more 
contrary to that sober judgment which is so strenuously urged by the 
apostle (Rom. xii. 3.), than to seek for types where there are not the small- 
est marks or traces of any; and that, too, by contradicting the plain and 
literal meaning of Scripture, and not unfrequently in direct opposition to 
common sense. “Should not the prudence and moderation of Christ and 
his apostles in this respect be imitated? Is it not pretending to be wiser 
than they were, to look for mysteries where they designed none? How 
unreasonable is it to lay an useless weight on the consciences of Christians, 
and to bear down the true and revealed, under the unwieldly burden of 
traditional mysteries !’?1 


IV. Closely connected with the interpretation of types is 
the expounding of Sympoxs ; which, though often confounded 
with them, are nevertheless widely different in their nature. 
By symbols? we mean “ certain representative marks, rather 
than express pictures; or, if pictures, such as were at the 
time characters, and, besides presenting to the eye the resem- 
blance of a particular object, suggested a general idea to the 
mind As when a horn was made to denote strength, an eye 
and sceptre, majesty, and in numberless such instances; where 


1 Beausobre’s Introduction to the New Testament. (Bishop Watson’s 
Tracts, vol. iii. p. 140.) Inthe preceding observations on the interpretation 
of types, the author has chiefly been indebted to Glassii Philologia Sacra, 
lib. ii. part i. tract ii. sect. iv. col. 442—472., which has been unaccountably 
omitted by Prof. Dathe in his otherwise truly valuable edition of that work ; 
Langii Hermeneutica Sacra, pp. 97—119. ; J. E. l’feiffer, Inst. Herm. Sacr. 
pp. 773—795.; Viser, Hermeneutica Sacra Novi Testamenti, part ii. pp. 184 
—188. The subject of types is particularly considered and ably illustrated 
in Dr. Outram de Sacrificiis, particularly lib. i. cap. 18. and lib. li. c.7. (pp. 
217—228. 361—384. of Mr. Allen’s translation already noticed); Mr. Faber’s 
Hore Mosaic, vol. ii. pp. 40—173. ; Bishop Chandler’s Defence of Christi- 
anity from the Prophecies of the Old Testament, &c. chap. iii. ; and Mr. 
Wilsen’s popular Inquiry into the Doctrine of Scripture Types. Edin- 
burgh, 1823. 8vo. But the fullest view of this subject is stated by Dr. Graves 
to be found in the Rev. Samuel Mather’s work on the Figures and Types of 
the Old Testament. Dublin, 1683, 4to. 2 ts 

2 Before an alphabet was invented, and what we call literary writing was 
formed into an art, men’ had no way to record their conceptions, or to 
convey them to others at a distance, but by setting down the figures and 
tropes of such things as were the objects of their contemplation. Hence, 
the way of writing in picture was as universal, and almost as early, as the 
way of speaking in metaphor ; and from the same reason, the necessity 
of the thing. In process of time, and through many successive Imiprove- 
ments, this rude and simple mode of picture-writing was succeeded by 
that of symbc/s, or was enlarged at least and enriched by it. Bishop Hurd’s 
Introdu ‘tion to the Study of the Prophecies, serm. ix. (Works, vol. v. 
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the picture was not drawn to express merely the thing itself, 
but something else, which was, or was conceived to be, 
analogous to it. ‘This more complex and ingenious form of 
picture-writing was much practised by the Kcyptians, and is 
that which we know by the name of Mieroglyphics,”?3 

It has been doubted whether symbolical language should 
be referred to figurative or spiritual interpretation: in the 
former case, it would have ocenpied a pace in the discussior 
respecting the figurative language of Scripture; but, on con 
sideration, it will appear that it is most nearly allied to spi- 
ritual interpretation. For a symbol differs from a type in 
this respect, that the former represents something past or pre- 
sent, while a type represents something future. "the images 
of the cherubim over the propitiatory were symbols; the 
bread and wine in the last supper also were symbols. The 
commanded sacrifice of Isaac was given for a type; the sa- 
crifices of the law were types. So far, Bishop Warburton 
has remarked, symbols and types agree in their genus, that 
they are equally representations, but in their species they dif- 
fer widely. It is not required, he further observes, that the 
symbol should partake of the nature of the thing represented : 
the cherubim shadowed out the celerity of angels, but not by 
any physical celerity of their own; the bread and wine shas 
dowed out the body and blood of Christ, but not by any 
change in the elements. But types being, on the contrary, 
representations of things future, and so partaking of the na- 
ture of prophecy, were to convey information concerning the 
nature of the antitypes, or of the things represented; which 
they could not do but by the exhibition of their own nature. 
And hence we recollect, that the command to offer Isaac, 
being the command to offer a real sacrifice, the death and 
aoe of Christ, thereby represented, were a real sacri- 

ce.4 

As the same rules, which regulate the general interpreta- 
tion of the tropes and figures occurring in the Scriptures, are 
equally applicable to the interpretation of symbols, it will be 
sufficient to refer to a former part of this volume,® in which 
that topic is particularly discussed. Much light will also be 
thrown upon the symbolical language of Scripture, by a care- 
ful collation of the writings of the prophets with each other ; 
for *¢the symbolical language of the prophets is almost a 
science in itself. None can fully comprehend the depth, 
sublimity, and force of their writings, who are not thoroughly 
acquainted with the peculiar and appropriate imagery they 
were accustomed to use. This is the main key to many of 
the prophecies; and, without knowing how to apply it, the 
interpreter will often in vain essay to discover their hidden 
treasures.”’® Lastly, the diligent comparison of the New 
Testament with the Old will essentially contribute to illustrate 
the symbolical phraseology of the prophets. For instance, 
we learn what is eudon hg the water promised to the Isra- 
elites in Isa. xliv. 3., and to which the thirsty are invited in 
ch. lv. 1., from John iv. 10. and vii. 37—39.; where it is 
explained of the Holy Spirit and his gifts which were after- 
wards to be dispensed.’ . 


3 Bishop Hurd’s Introduction to the Study of the Prophecies, serm. ix. 
(Works, vol. v. p. 239.) ma ; 

4 Divine Legation of Moses, book ix. ch. ii. (Works, vol. vi. p. 289. 8vo. 
edit.) 

5 See PP. 355—358. supra. 

6 Bp. Vanmildert’s Lectures, p. 240. : 

1 See a Concise Dictionary of the Symbolical Language of Prophecy 
infra, Vol. H. Index U. pp. 457. et seg. 
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INTERPRETATION OF 


ON THE 


THE SCRIPTURE PROPHECIES. 


SECTION I. 


GENERAL RULES FOR ASCERTAINING THE SENSE OF THE PROPHETIC WRITINGS. 


Propuecy, or the prediction of future events, is justly con- 
sidered as the highest evidence that can be given, of super- 
natural communion with the Deity. 'The force of the argu- 
ment from prophecy, for proving the divine inspiration of the 
sacred records, has already been exhibited; and the cavils of 
objectors, from its alleged obscurity, has been obviated.! 
Difficulties, it is readily admitted, do exist in understanding 
the prophetic writings: but these are either owing to our 
ignorance of history and of the Scriptures, or because the 
prophecies themselves are yet unfulfilled. The latter can 
only bé understood when the events foretold have actually 
been accomplished: but the former class of difficulties may 
be removed in many, if not in all cases; and the knowledge, 
sense, and meaning of the prophets may, in a considerable 
degree, be attained by prayer, reading, and meditation, and 
by comparing Scripture with Scripture, especially with the 
writings of the New Testament, and particularly with the 
book of the Revelation.2 With this view, the following 
general rules will be found useful in investigating the sense 
and meaning of the prophecies, as well as their accomplish- 
ment. 


I. As not any prophecy of Scripture is of self-interpretation, 
(2 Pet. i. 20.), or is its own interpreter, “the sense of the pro- 
phecy is to be sought in the events of the world, and in the 
harmony of the prophetic writings, rather than in the bare 
terms of any single prediction.”* 

In the consideration of this canon, the following circumstances 
should be carefully attended to:— 

(1.) Consider well the times when the several prophets 
flourished, in what place and under what kings they uttered 
their predictions, the duration of their prophetic ministry, and 
their personal rank and condition, and, lastly, whatever can 
be known respecting their life and transactions. 


These particulars, indeed, cannot in every instance be ascertained, the 
circumstances relating to many of the prophets being very obscure: but, 
where they can be known, it is necessary to attend to them, as this will 
materially contribute to the right understanding of the prophetic writings.4 
Thus, in order to understand correctly the prophecy of Isaiah, we should 
make ourselves acquainted with the state and condition of the people of 
Israel under the kings Amaziah, Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah. 
With this view, the books of Kings (2. xiv.—xxi.) and 2 Chron. (xvi.—xxii.) 
ought to be repeatedly perused and studied; because they contain an 
accurate view of the state of those times. 


-(2.) The situation of the particular places, of which the 
prophets speak, must also be kept in mind, as well as that of 
the neighbouring places : there being in the prophetic writings 
sreanent allusions to the situation and ancient names of 
blaces. 





1 See Vol. I. pp. 119—142. For an account of the Prophets, see Vol. Il. 
pp. 253—259. and for an analysis of their writings, with critical remarks 
thereon, see also Vol. II. pp. 259—289. 

2 There is scarcely an expression in this book which is not taken out 
of Daniel or some other prophet. Sir Isaac Newton has observed, that it 
is written in the same style and language with the prophecies of Daniel, 
and has the same relation to them which they have to one another, so that 
all of them together make but one complete prophecy ; and in like manner 
it consists of two parts, an introductory prophecy, and an interpretation 
thereof. (Observations on the Apocalypse, chap. ii. p. 254.) The style 
of the Revelations, says the profoundly learned Dr. Lightfoot, ‘is very 
prophetical as to the things spoken, and very hebraizing as to the speaking 

_ of them. Exceeding much of the old prophet’s language and manner [is] 
adduced to intimate New Stories; and exceeding much of the Jews’ lan- 
guage and allusion to their customs and opinions, thereby to speak the 
things anere wr Petnete a puversioodi Harmony of the New Testa- 
ment, p. 154. (Lond. .) See also Langii i Q 
ae cb ae ae ‘ gii Hermeneutica Sacra, pp. 

3 Bishop Horsley. ig learned prelate has shown in his sermon 
2 Pet. i. 20. that the clause—No prophecy of the Scripture is of nif nee 
interpretation—may be more precisely thus expressed :—“ Not any pro- 
precy of Scripture is of self-interpretation, or is its own interpreter : 

ecause the Scripture prophecies are not detached predictions of separate 
independent events, but are united in a regular and entire system, all 
terminating in one great object,—the promulgation of the Gospel, and ‘the 
complete establishment of the Messiah’s kingdom.” Sermons, vol. ii. 


pp. 13—16. 
4 ee the chronological order, &c. of the prophets, see Vol. II. pp. 


When places are mentioned as lying north, south, east, or west, it is. 
generally to be understood of their situation with respect to Judea or 
Jerusalem; when the context does not plainly restrict the scene to some 
other place. For instance, Egypt and Arabia are every where called the 
land of the south, because they are situated to the south of Jerusalem: 
thus in Daniel (ch. xi.) the king of the south signifies the king of Egypt, 
and the king of the north, the monarch of Syria. The sea is otten put for 
the west, the Mediterranean Sea being to the west of Judea: by the earth, 
the prophets often mean the land of Judwa, and sometimes the great con- 
tinent of all Asia and Africa, to which they had access by land; and by 
the isles of the sea, they understood the places to which they sailed, par- 
ticularly all Europe, and probably the islands and sea-coasts of the Medi- 
terranean. The appellation of sea is also given to the great rivers Nile 
and Euphrates, which, overflowing their banks, appear like small seas or 
great lakes. The Egyptian Sea, with its seven streams, mentioned in 
Isa. xi. 15. is the Nile with its seven mouths: the sea, mentioned in Isa. 
xxvii. 1. and Jer. li. 36. is the Euphrates; and the desert of the sea, in 
Isa. xxi. 1. is the country of Babylon, watered by that river. In like man- 
ner, the Jewish people are described by several particular appellations, 
after the division of the kingdom in the reign of Jeroboam: thus, the ten 
tribes, being distinct from the other two, and subject to a different king, 
until the time of the Assyrian captivity, are respectively called Samaria, 
Ephraim, and Joseph; because the city of Samaria, which was situated 
in the allotment of the tribe of Ephraim, who was the son of Joseph, was 
the metropolis of the kings of Israel. Coimpare Isa. vii. 2.5.8, 9. Psal. 
Ixxxi. 5. Hos. vii. 11. Amos v. 15. and vi. 6. ‘They were also called Israel 
and Jacob, because. they formed the greater part of Israel’s or Jacob’s 
posterity. The other two tribes of Judah and Benjamin are called the 
kingdom of Judah, the house of David, Jerusalem, or Sion (isa. vii. 13. 
and xl. 2. Psal. cxxvi. 1. and Isa. lii. 8.), because those two tribes adhered 
to the family of David, from whose posterity their kings sprung, and the 
capital of their dominions was Jerusalem, within whose precincts was 
Mount Sion. After their return, however, from the Babylonish captivity, 
the names of Israel and Judah are promiscuously applied to all the descend- 
ants of the twelve tribes who were thus restored to their native country. 
This is the case in the writings of the prophets Haggai, Zechariah, and 
Malachi, who all flourished after that event. In addition to the situations 
and names of places, whatever relates to the history of those times must 
be ascertained, as far as is practicable, by consulting not only the histori- 
cal books of Scripture, and the writings of Josephus (whose statements. 
must sometimes be taken with great caution, as he has not always related 
the sacred history with fidelity), but also by comparing the narratives of 
Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, and other profane historians, who have 
written on the affairs of the Chaldeans, Babylonians, Egyptians, Tyrians, 
Medes and Persians, and other Oriental nations, with whom the posterity 
of Jacob had any intercourse. Quotations from these wrilers may be seen 
in all the larger commentaries on the Bible. Dr. Prideaux’s Connection 
of Sacred and Profane History, and Bishop Newton’s Dissertations on the 
Prophecies, are both particularly valuable for the illustrations of the sacred 
predictions which they have respectively drawn from profane authors. 
In the Historical and Geographical Index, at the end of the second volume 
of this work, under the articles Assyria, Babylon, Egypt, Media, and 
Persia, we have given an Abstract of the Profane History of the East, from 
the time of Solomon until the Babylonish Captivity, to facilitate the better 
understanding of the history of the Hebrews, described in the writings of 
the prophets. 

(3.) As the prophets treat not only of past transactions and’ 
present occurrences, but also foretell future events, in order 
to understand them, we must diligently consult the histories of 
the following ages, both sacred and profane, and carefully 
see whether we can trace in them the fulfilment of any pro- 
phecy. 

The event is the best interpreter of a prediction: this inquiry into his- 
tory, however, demands not only great labour, but also great industry and 
equal judgment, in order that the events may be referred to those pro- 
phecies with which they harmonize. These events must not be far-fetched ; 
nor can they always be ascertained, because the circumstances elluded 
to by the prophets are often unknown to us, being yet future. Hence a 
considerable portion of the prophets, especially of the book of Revelation, 
is not only not understood, but cannot at present be comprehended. Some 
conjectures, perhaps, may be offered: but these should be advanced with 
caution as far as they throw light upon prophecy; and where this is want 
ing, we must withhold our assent from such conjectures. 

(4.) The words and phrases of a prophecy must be ex- 
plained, where they are obscure: if they 6e very iniracate, 
every single word should be expounded ; and, if the sense Le 
invelzed in metaphorical and emblematical expressions (ar 


| very frequently is the case), these must be explained according 


to the principles aiready laid down. 

No strained or far-fetched interpretation, therefore, should be admitted ; 
and that sense of any word or phrase is always to be preferred, which 1s 
the clearest and most precise. 

(5.) Similar pophecies of the same event must be carefully 
compared, in orcer to elucidate more clearly the sense of the 
sacred predicticns. 


vHarp. LV Scr. I] 

For instance, after having ascertained the subject of the prophet’s dis- 
course and the gonse of the words, Isa. lili, 5. (He 2oas wounded, literally 
pierced through, for our transgressions), may be compared with Psal. 
xxii. 16.(They pierced my hands and my feet), and with Zech. xii. 10. (They 
shaillook on me whom they have pierced). Yn thus paralleling the prophe- 
cies, regard must be had to the predictions of former prophets, which are 
sometimes repeated with abridgment, or more distinctly explained by 
others; and also to the predictions of subsequent prophets, who sometimes 
repeat, with greater clearness and precision, former prophecies, which 
had been more obscurely announced. : 


II. In order to understand the prophets, great attention 


should be paid to the prophetic style, which is highly figurative, 


and particularly abounds in metaphorical and hyperbolical 
expressions. 


By images borrowed from the natural world, the prophets often under- 
stand something in the world politic. Thus, as the sun, moon, stars, and 
heavenly bodies, denote kings, queens, rulers, and persons in great power ; 
and the increase of splendour in those luminaries denotes increase of pros- 
perity, as in Isa. xxx. 26. and lx. 19, On the other hand, their darkening, 
setting, or falling, signifies a reverse of fortune, or the entire destruction 
of the potentate or kingdom to which they refer. In this manner the pro- 
phet Isaiah denounced the divine judgments on Babyton (isa. xiii. 10. 13.), 
and on Idumea (xxxiv. 4—6.); and Jeremiah, on the Jews and Jerusalem. 
Ger. iv. 23, 24.) The destruction of Egypt is predicted in similar terms 
by Ezekiel (xxxii. 7, 8.); and also the terrible judgments that would befall 
the unbelieving Jews, by Joel. (ii, 28-31.) And Jesus Christ himself em- 
pers the same phraseology in foretelling the destruction of Jerusalem 

y the Romans. (Matt. xxiv. 29.) 

In further illustration of this rule it may be observed, that the propheti- 
cal writings contain numerous figures and sitnilitudes that appear strange 
to our habits and modes of thinking; but which ia their times were per- 
fectly familiar. These figures and similitudes, therefore, must not be 
interpreted according to our notions of things, but agreeably to the genius 
of Oriental writing : for instance, very numerous metaphors are taken from 
agriculture and the pastoral life, which were common pursuits among the 
Jews, some of the prophets themselves having been herdsmen or shep- 
herds. However humble such employments may appear to us, they were 
not accounted servile at the time the prophets flourished. Other repre- 
sentations of events, which were to come to pass under the New Testament 
dispensation, are drawn from the sacred rites of the Jews. Thus, the 
conversion of Egypt to the Gospel is foretold (Isa. xix. 19. 21.) by setting 
up an altar, and offering sacrifice to the Lord; and the conversion of the 
Gentiles in general (Mal. i. 11.) by the offering up ofincense. ‘The service 
of God under the Gospel is set forth (Zech. xiv. 16.) by going up to Jeru- 
ealem, and heeping the feast of tabernacles there ; and the a undant effu- 
sion of the Holy Spirit, in the miraculous gifts which attended the preach- 
ing of the Gospel, is represented (Joel ii. 28.) by prophesying, and dream- 
ing dreams, and seeing visions. In this passage the prophet did not intend 
to say, that these things should literally and actually take place under the 
Christian dispensation : but, in order that his meaning might be the better 
understood by those whom he addressed, he expressed the abundant 
measure of gifts and Gospel light by images drawn froma those privileges 
which were at that time most highly valued by the Jews. 

Although the prophets thus frequently employ words ina figurative or 
metaphorical meaning, yet we ought not, without necessity, to depart from 
the primitive sense of their expressions ; and that necessity exists, only 
when the plain and original sense is less proper, as well as less suitable to 
the subject and context, or contrary to other passages of Scripture. But, 
even in this case, we must carefully assign to each prophetical symbol its 
proper and definite meaning, and never vary from that meaning. 


Ill. As the greater part of the prophetic writings was first 
composed in verse, and still retains much of the air and cast 
of the original, an attention to the division of the lines, and to 
that peculiarity of Hebrew poetry by which the sense of one 
line or couplet so frequently corresponds with another, will fre- 
quently lead to the meaning of many passages ; one line of a 
couplet, or member of a sentence, being generally a commentary 
on the other. 

Of this rule we have an example in Isa. xxxiv. 6. 


“The Lord hath a sacrifice in Bozrah, 
And a great slaughter in the land of Idumea. 


Were the metaphor in the first verse is expressed in the same terms in 
the next : the sacrifice in Bozrah means the great slaughter in the land of 
Jdamza, of which Bozrah was the capital. Similar instances occur in Isa. 
xliv. 3. and lxi. 10, and in Micah vi. 6. in which the parallelism is more ex- 
tended. Concerning the nature of Prophetic Poesy, see P. 380. of the pre- 
sent volume. 


IV. Particular names are often put by the prophets for more 
general ones, in order that they may place the thing represented, 
as it were, before the eyes of their hearers: but in such pas- 
sages they are not to be understood literally. 


'Thns, in Joel iii. 4. Tyre and Sidon, and all the coast of Palestine, are 
put, by way of poetical description, for all the enemies of the Jews; and 
ihe Greeks and Sabeans for distant nations. In like manner the prophet 
Amos (ch. ix. 12.), when speaking of *»e enemies of the Jews, mentions the 
remnant of Edom, or the Idumaans 


V. It is usual with the prophets to express the same thing in 
a great variety of expressions ; whence they abound in ampli- 
fications, each rising above the other in strength and beauty. 


For instance, when describing drought or famine, they accumulate 
together numerous epithets, to represent the sorrow that would accompany 
sbose calamities: on the other hand when delineating plenty, they portray, 
in a great variety of expressions, the joy of the people possessed of abun- 
dance of grain ; and in like manner the horrors of war and the blessings of 
peacs, the misery of the wicked and the blessedness of the righteous, are 
rontrasted with numerous illustrations. \t were unnecessary to cite exam- 
ples, as we can scarcely open a single page of the prophetic writings with- 
out seeing instances; but in reading such passages if ts not to be supposed 
jjat each individual phrase possessese distinct and peculiar sense. 
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VI. The order of time is not always to be looked for in the 


prophetic writings ; for they frequently resume topics of which 
they have formerly treated, after other subjects have intervened, 
and again discuss them. 


Jeremiah and Ezekiel may, in eed be cited as instances of this 
abruptness of style, who spoke of various things as they were moved by 
the Holy Spirit,andas occasion required ; and whose discourses, being first 
dispersed, were afterwards collected together without regard to the order 
of time. In the midst of the mention of particular mercies promised to, or 
of judgments denounced against, the people of God, the prophets some- 
times break forth into sublime pee concerning the Messiah: these 
digressions appear extremely abrupt and incoherent to those who do not 
consider how seasonable the mention of Christ may be, in conjunction 
with that of the mercies of God (of which he isthe foundation and pinnacle, 
the ground and consummation), and with the threats of the judgments of 
God, in which he was his people’s grand consolation.t A careful examina- 
tion, however, of the plan and distribution of the different propbetical books 
will always enable the diligent reader to trace the arrangement and scope 
of the respective prophecies. Where, indeed, a new prediction or dis- 
course is distinguished from a former one by a new title, as in Haggai i. 1. 
and ii. 10. 20., itis an easy task to trace such an arrangement and scope: 
but where the prophets do not introduce any new titles (Hosea for instance) 
it becomes very difficult. Vitringa has laid it down as a canon,? that in con- 
tinued predictions, which are not distinguished one fromm another by titles 
or inscriptions, we should carefully attend both to the beginning and ena 
of the prophetic sermon, as well as to the period of time in which the 
scene of the prophetic vision is fixed, and to the period in which it ends. 
This will tend to illustrate the sermons or discourses of Isaiah, in the forty- 
first and following chapters of his prophecy. : 

It is, however, probable that those prophecies—whose terminus & que 
demonstrates the beginning of the time of Christ’s kingdom, and th termi- 
nus ad quem the end of that time—give ‘a narration of the principal events 
that shall befall the church ina continued series, unless any thing intervene 
which may require us to go back to former times. Upon this foundation 
depends the interpretation of Isa. liv. 1. to Ix. 22. _The commencement of 
this prophecy unquestionably belongs to the beginning of Messiah’s king- 
dom: the term or end falls upon the most flourishing state of that kingdom, 
which is to follow the conversion of the Jewish nation, andthe vindication of 
the afflicted church; which deliverance, as well as the flourishing state 
of Christ’s kingdom, are described in Isa. lix.19—21. and Ix. throughout. 


VIL. The prophets often change both persons and tenses, 
sometimes speaking in their own persons, at other times repre- 
senting God, his people, or their enemies, as respectively speak- 
ing, and without noticing the change of person ; sometimes 
taking things past or present for things future, to denote the 
certainty of the events. 





Of this observation we have a signal instance in that ver 
diction contained in Isa. xxi. 11, 12. which, according to 
translation, is as follows :— 

THE ORACLE CONCERNING DUMAH. 
A voice crieth unto me from Seir: 
Watchman, what from the night? 
Watchman, what from the night? 
The watchman replieth : 
The morning cometh, and also the night. 
If ye will inquire, inquire ye: come again. 

This prophecy, from the uncertainty of the occasion on which it was 
uttered, as well as from the brevity of the expression, is very obscure: 
but if we observe the transitions, and carefully distinguish between the 
person speaking and the person spoken to, we shall be able to apprehend 
its general import. It expresses the inquiries, made of a prophet of Jeho- 
vah by a people who were in a very distressed and hazggions condition, , 
concerning the fates which awaited them. The Edomites as well as the 
Jews were subdued by the Babylonians. They anxiously inquire of the 
prophet, how long their subjection js to last. He intimates that the Jews 
should be delivered from captivity, but not the Edomites. The transition 
being thus observed, the obscurity disappears. f 7 

Isa. ix. 6., liii. throughout, xiii. throughout, Zech. ix. 9. and Rev. xviii. 2. 
(to mention no other instances), may be adduced as examples of the sub- 
stitution of the past or present, in order to denote the certainty of things 
yet future ; attention to the scope and context of the prophetic discourse 
will here also, as in the preceding rule, enable the reader to distinguish the 
various transitions with sufficient accuracy.® . : 

It may here be further observed, that, in the computation of time, a day 
is used by the prophet to denote a year: a week, seven years ; and that 
when they speak of the latter, or last days, they invariably mean the days 
of the Messiah, or the time of the Gospel dispensation. The expression, 
that day, often means the same time, and always some periodat a distance. 


VIII. When the prophets received a commission to declare 
any thing, the message ts sometimes expressed as if they had 
been appointed to do it themselves. 

This remark has, in substance, been already made. It. is in 
troduced again, in order to illustrate the phraseology of the pro 
phetic writings. One or two additional examples will show the 
necessity of attending to it in interpreting the predictions of the 
Sacred Writings. 

1 Boyle on the Style of the Holy Scriptures, Works, vol. ii. p- 271. 


2 Typus Doctrine Prophetic, p. 179 
3 This change of tense, however, 


obscure pre- 
ishop Lowth’s 


is not exclusively confined to predic- 
tions of future events: it is sometimes used by the prophets to re resent 
duties as performed which ought to be done: Thus, in Mal. i.6. A son 
honours (ought to honour) his father. But it is more frequently employed 
by the writers of the New Testament fo express both our Christian privt- 
leges, and the duties to which they oblige us. Thus, Matt. v. 13, :— Ye are 
(ought to be) the salt of the earth. Ror, ii.4. The oodness of God leadeth 
(ought to lead) thee to repentance. 2Cor. iii, 18. We all with open face be- 
holding (enjoying the means of beholding) as in @ glass the glory of tha 
Lord, are (ought to be) changed into the same image Srom glory to glory. 
Similar instances may be seen in 1 Cor. v.7. Col. ii. 3: Heb. xiii. 14. 1 Pet. 
6. 1 John ii. 15. iii. 9. andv.4.18. Dr. Taylor’s Key to the Apostolic Writ 
ings, $274. (Bishop Watgon’s Tracts, vol. iii. p. 241.) 
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Thus, when Isaisn was sent to tell the Jews, that their heart would be- 
come fat, and their ears heavy, and that vsey would be guilty of shutting 
their eyes, so as not to understand and believe the truth, the message is 
thus expressed :—Go and tell ihis people, hear ye indeed, but understand 
not, and see ye indeed, but percetve not. This implies, that they would noe 
employ the faculties which they possessed, so as to understand and believe 
the Gospel. The reason of this is assigned :—Make the heart of this peo- 
ple fat, und make their ears heavy, and shut their eyes, lest they see with 
thewr eyes, and hear with their ears, and understand with their heart, and 
convert, and be healed. (Isa. vi. 9, 10.) This is merely a prediction of what 
they would do; for when this prophetic declaration was accomplished, the 
Saviour quoted the passage, and expressed its genuine sense —In them is 
Sulfilled the prophecy of Esaias, which saith: For this people’s heart is 
wared gross, and their ears are dull of hearing, and their eyes they have 
closed ; lest at any time they srould see with their eyes, and hear with their 
ears, and should understand with their heart, and should be converted, and 
T should heal them. (Matt. xiii. 15.) This condition is still more explicitly 
Stated in John iii, 19. :—This ts the condemnation, that light is come into the 
tworld, and men loved darkness rather than light, because their deeds were 
evil. For every one that doeth evil, hateth the light, neither cometh to the 
light, lest his deeds should be reproved. The Lord said to Jeremiah, Lhave 
put my words in thy mouth ; see, Ihave this day set thee over the nations, 
toroot out and to pull down, and to destroy, and to throw down, and to build, 
and to plant. (Jer.i. 10.) The meaning of this message is, that the pro- 
phet was appointed to declare to the nations, that they should be rooted 
out, pulled down, and destroyed, and that others would be planted in their 

lace, and built up. When Ezekiel beheld the glory of the God of Israel, 
fe observes, that it was according to the appearance of the vision which 
T saw when Icame To DESTROY THE city. (Ezek. xliii, 3.) That is, when he 
came to prophesy that the city should be destroyed. 


IX. As symbolic actions and prophetic visions greatly resem- 
ble parables, and were employed for the same purpose, viz. 
more powerfully to instruct and engage the attention of the 
people, they must be interpreted in the same manner as pa- 
rables.! 


We must therefore chiefly consider the scope and design of such sym- 
bolic actions and prophetic visions, without attempting too minute an expla- 
nation of all the poetical images and fizures with which the sacred writers 
adorned their style. For instance, in Zech. i. 7—1L,, it is not necessary to 
inquire what is meant by the man riding upon a red horse, and standing 
among the myrtle trees: this vision represents so many angels returning 
probably from the kingdoms over which they presided, to give to Jehovah 
an account of their expedition and ministry. The horse, it has been con- 
jectured, denote their power and celerity; and the different colours the 
difference of their ministries The scope of the vision, however, is suffi- 
ciently plain: the angels tell that all the earth was sitting still and at rest ; 
the Persian empire and other nations connected with Judea enjoying 
peace at that time, though the Jews continued in an unsettled state.2 





SECTION II. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE ACCOMPLISHMENT OF PROPHECY IN 
GENERAL. 


A propHecy is demonstrated to be fulfilled when we can 
prove that the event has actually taken place, precisely 
according to the manner in which it was foretold, either from 
sacred history, where that is practicable, or from profane 
authors of umimpeachable veracity ; whose characters stand 
so high, that they cannot Poibly be suspected of having 
forged any thing to favour the idea of its accomplishment. 
In order to ascertain whether a prediction has been fulfilled, 
we must first endeavour to find out the general scheme of the 
prophery in question, by a careful comparison of the parts 
with the whole, and with corresponding prophecies, both 
earlier and later; and to classify the various things spoken 
of, lest the judgment be perplexed with a multitude of 
references. And, secondly, in our deductions from the pro- 
phecies thus arranged, those predictions, and their respective 
accomplishments, are principally to be selected and urged, 
which chiefly tend to remove all suspicion of their taking 
place by accident, or being foretold by some happy conjec- 
ture. Now this may be done, by showing the vast distance 
of time between the prophecy and the event foretold; the 
agreement of very many, even of the minutest circumstances, 
so that, when completed, the description determinately applies 
to the subject; and, lastly, the dependence of actions upon the 
uncertain wil] of man, or uvon opportunity presenting itself: 
for all these things are of such a nature, that no unassisted 
human intellect either can or eculd possibly foresee them. 
These two veneral observations being premised, we now pro- 
ceed to offer a few canons by which to ascertain the accom- 
plishment of prophecy. 

I. The same prophecies frequently have a double meaning, 
and refer to different events, the one near, the other remote ; 
the one temporal, the other spiritual ar perhaps eternal. 


prophets thus having several events tn view, their expressions 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE ACCOMPLISHMENT. 


Thel Lectures, entitled “A Conneeted and Chronological View of the 


: On the construction of parabolic language, see pp. 366—3¢9 of = 
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may be partly applicable to one, and partly to another, and it 
ts not always easy to mark the transitions. What has not been 
fulfilled in the first, we must apply to the second; and what 
has already been fulfilled, may often be considered as typical of 
what remains to be accomplished. 


The double sense of prophecy has been opposed with much ingenuity 
by Mr. Whiston, Dr. Sykes, and Dr. Benson, in this country, and by father 
Balthus in France, as well as by most of the German: theologians, who 
severally contend that the ancient prophecies contain only one sense: but, 
tbat the rule above stated is correct, we apprehend will appear from the 
following remarks and illustrations :— : TES 

1. “Throughout the whole of prophetical Scripture, a time of retribution 
and of vengeance on God’s enemies is announced. It is called ‘the day 
of the Lord,’ ‘the day of wrath and slaughter ; of the Lord’s anger, visi- 
tation, and judgment ;’ ‘ the great day,’ and ‘the last day.’ At the samne 
time it is to be observed, that this kind of description, and the same ex- 

ressions, which are used to represent this great day are also employed 
Ls the prophets to describe the fall and punishinent of particular states and 
empires ; of Babylon, by Isaiah (ch. xili.); of Egypt, by Ezekiel (ch. xxx. 
2—4. and xxxii.7, 8.); of Jerusalem, by Jeremiah, Joel, and by our Lord 
(Matt. xxiv.): and in many of these prophecies, the description of the ca- 
lamity, which is to fall on any particular state or nation, is so blended and 
intermixed with that general destruction, which, in the final days of ven- 
geance, will invade all the inhabitants of the earth, that the industry and 
skill of our ablest interpreters have been scarcely equal to separate and 
assortthem. Hence it has been concluded, by judicious divines, that these 
partial prophecies and particular instances of the divine vengeance, whose 
accomplishment we know to have taken place, are presented to us as types, 
certain tokens, and forerunners of some greater events which are also 
disclosed in them. To the dreadful time of universal vengeance, they all 
appear to look forward, beyond their first and more immediate object. 
Little, indeed, can we doubt that such is to be considered the use and ap- 
plication of these prophecies, since we see them thus applied by our Lord 
and his apostles.” 

2. The second psalm is primarily an inauguration hymn, composed by 
David, the anointed of Jehovah, when crowned with victory, and placed 
triumphant on the sacred hill of Sion. But in Acts iv. 25. the inspired 
apostles with one voice declare it to be descriptive of the exaltation of the 
Messiah, and of the opposition raised against the Gospel, both by Jews and 
Gentiles.—The latter part of the sixteenth psalm is spoken of David’s per- 
son, and is, unquestionably, in its first and immediate sense, to be under- 
stood of him, and of his hope of rising after death to an endless life: but 
it is equally clear from Acts ij. 25—31. that it was spoken of Christ, the son 
of David, who was typified by that king and prophet. The twenty-second 
psalm,é though primarily intended of David when he was in great distress 
and forsaken by God, is yet, secondarily and mystically, to be understood 
of our blessed Saviour during his passion upon the cross; and so it is 
applied by himself. (Matt. xxvii. 46.) And it is further observable, that 
other passages of this psalm (v. 8. 16. 18.), are noticed by the evangelist, 
as being fulfilled at that time (Matt. xxvii. 35. 43.); now it is certain that 
they could not be fulfilled unless they had been intended in this mysterious 
sense of Jesus Christ. The forty-fiith psalm is, in the original, a song of 
loves, an epithalamium on the nuptials of king Solomon and the king of 
Egypt’s daughter: but from Heb. i. 8. we are assured that it is addressed to 
Christ ; and, therefore, in a remote and spiritual sense, it celebrates the 
majesty and glory of his kingdom, his mystical union with his church, and 
the admirable benefits that would be conferred upon her in the times of 
the Gospel. 


It would be no difficult task to adduce many other psalms in 
which the double sense is most clearly to be discerned :5 but we 
shall proceed to cite a few instances from the writings of the 
prophets. 


(1.) Isa. vii. 14.—In the primary but lower sense of this prophecy, the 
sign given was to assure Ahaz that the land of Judea would speedily be 
delivered from the kings of Samaria and Damascus, by whom it was 
invaded. But the introduction of the prophecy, the singular stress laid 
upon it, and the exact sense of the terms in which it was expressed, make 
it in a high degree probable that it had another and more important pur- 
pose; and the event has clearly proved that the sign given had, second- 
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3 Dr. Woodhouse on the Apocalypse, pp. 172, 173. One of the most 
remarkable of these prophecies, he observes, is that splendid one of Isaiah, 
ch. xxxiv.; the importance and universality of which is to be collected 
from the manner in which it is introduced: “AU nations and people, the 
world and all things in it,” are summoned to the audience. It represents 
“the day of the Lord’s vengeance,” and the year of the recompenses for 
the controversy of Sion (ver. 8.); it descends on all nations and their 
armies. (ver. 2.) The images of wrathful vengeance and utter dissolution 
are the same which are presented under the sixth seal in the Revelation of 
St. John. (vi. 12—17.) The hosts of heaven are dissolved; the heavens are 
rolled together as a scroll of parchment; the stars fall like a leaf froma 
vine, ora fig from its tree. And yet Idumea is mentioned by the prophet 
as the particular object of vengeance: such seems to be the typical com- 
pletion and primary application of this prophecy ; but it has evidently a 
more sublime and future prospect, and in this sense the whole world is its 
object; and using the same symbols and figurative expressions with the 
prophecy of the sixth seal, with those of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and. 


| above all, the sixteenth chapters of the Apocalypse, and with others of the 


Old and New Testaments, it must, with them, be finally referred to the 
ere day of the Lord’s vengeance for its perfect completion.”? ibid, 
p. (Ca 

4 Dr. Randolph has a beautiful exposition of this psalm at the end of v 
. Ys . . . ae * % vol. 
i. Of his View of Chrisv’s Ministry, pp. 503- 515, 4 

5 Bishop Horne, in the preface to his adinirable commentary on the 
Psalins, has noticed a considerable number of those divine odes, which 
bear a double meaning, the propriety of which he has fully vindicated. 
Works, vol. ii. pp. x.—xx. See also Dr. Apthorpe’s Warburtonian “Dis. 
courses on Prophecy,” vol. i. pp. 77—89.: and Dr. Nares’s Warburtoniaa 
; Cor Prophie- 
cles relating to the Christian Church,” pp. 1 5—162. 176, 177. Aimoat ths 
whole of ihe Psalins are applied by Bishop Horsley to the Messiah, in his 
“ Book of Psalms translated from the Hebrew,” 2 vols. 8vo. But Bishop 
eee has ey ae show that there are to double meanings, or, ag 
ne terms them, secondary senses, in prophecy. Lecitur Divini 
wert lee oo” ) prop y tures on Divinity, 
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arily and mystically, a respect to the miraculous birth of Christ, and to a 
deliverance much more momentous than that of Ahaz from his then 
present distresstul situation. 

_ (2.) Isa. xi. 6.—What is here said of the wolf dwelling with the lamb, &c. 
is understood as having its first completion in the reign of Hezekiah, when 
profound peace was enjoyed after the troubles caused by Sennacherib ; but 
its second and full completion is under the Gospel, whose power in cliang: 
4g .we hearts, tempers, and lives of the worst of men, is here foretold and 
described by a singularly beautiful assemblage of images. Of this blessed 
pewer there has, in every age of Christianity, been a cloud of witnesses ; 
alinough its most glorious era, predicted in this passage, may not yet be 
arrived. The latter part of the same chapter, in which there are many 
beautiful allusions to the Exodus from Egypt, seems to refer principally to 
the future restoration of the Jews from their several dispersions, and: to 
that happy period when they and the Gentiles shall stand together under 
the banner of Jesus, and unite their zeal in extending the limits of his king- 
dom. This isa favourite theme with Isaiah, who is usually and justly desig- 
nated the Evangelical Prophet, and who (ch. xl.) predicted the deliverance 
of the Jews from the Babylonish captivity, and their restoration to the land 
of Canaan ;—-events which were primarily and literally accomplished, but 
which, by the evangelist Matthew (iii. 3.) and by our Lord himself (Matt. 
xi. 10.) are said to have been fulfilled by John the Baptist’s preaching in the 
wilderness of Judea; and which, secondarily and spiritually, foretold the 
deliverance of mankind from the infinitely greater bondage of sin. 

(3.) Once more.—Hos. xi. 1. Out of Egypt have I called my son. This 

Paseace, in its literal sense, was meant of God’s delivering the children of 
srael out of Egypt; but in its secondary and mystical sense, there can be 
no doubt that an allusion was intended by the Holy Spirit to the call of the 
infant Christ out of the same country. (Matt. ii. 15.) 


Thus it is evident that many prophecies must be taken in a 
double sense, in order to understand their full import; and this 
two-fold application of them, by our Lord and his apostles, 
is a full authority for us to consider and apply them in a 
similar way. In order to ascertain whether a prophecy is to 
be taken in a double sense, the following rules have been 
laid down by the celebrated Vitringa :2— 


(1.) That we may attain an accurate and distinct knowledge 
of the subject of a prediction, we must carefully attend to all the 
attributes and characters which are applied to the subject of the 
prophecy : if the subject be not specifically mentioned by name, 
it must be discovered by its characteristics; of this description are 
many of the prophecies concerning Christ, particularly Psalms ii. 
xxii. xlv. Ix. Isa. lili. Zech. iii. 8. If the subject be named, we 
must inquire whether it is to be taken properly or mystically or 
partly properly and partly mystically ; as in Psalm Ixxii. 

(2.) We must not, however, depart from the literal sense of 
the subject, when called by its own proper name, if all the attri- 
butes, or the principal and more remarkable ones, agree to the 
subject of the prophecy. This rule will be found of considerable 
use in interpreting the prophecies concerning Israel, Judah, Tyre, 
Babylon, Egypt, and other countries and places. 

(3.) If the attributes by no means agree with the subject 
expressed in a prophecy by its own name, we must direct our 
thoughts to another subject which corresponds to it, and which 
assumes a mystic name, on account of the agreement between 
the type and antitype. Examples of this occur in the prophecies 
concerning Edom (Isa. lxiii. 1—6.), David (Ezek. xxxiv. 24— 
31.), and Elijah. (Mal. iv. 5.) 

(4.) If, in prophecies, the subject be expressed by name, 
which may bear both a proper and a mystical interpretation, and 
the attributes of the prophetic discourse be of a mixed kind, so 
that some of them agree more strictly with the subject mystically 
taken, while others are more correctly predicated of it in a literal 
and grammatical sense ;—in such cases, we must take the sub- 
ject of the prophecy to be, not simple, but complex; and the 
prophet, actuated by divine illumination, expresses himself in 
such a manner as designedly to be understood of both senses, 
and to intimate to the reader that the mystical or allegorical 
sense is enveloped in the literal sense. 

Thus, many of the prophecies concerning Babylon, Edom, Egypt, and 
Tyre, contain such august and magnificent expressions, as, if taken pro- 
perly, will admit of a very poor and barren exposition; and, therefore, it 
must be presumed that the Holy Spirit designed something more, and to 
lead our minds to the mystical Babylon, &c. In like manner, such grand 
things are sometimes spoken concerning the return of the Jews from the 
Baby lonish captivity, and mention is made of such distinguished blessings 
being bestowed upon them, as necessarily lead us to look for a farther and 
sore complete fulfilment in the redemption by Jesus Christ, and the 
spiritual blessings of grace bestowed upon the people of God, under the 
Gospel dispensation. Isa. lii. 1—3. and Jer. iii. 14—18., to cite no other 


examples, present very striking illustrations of this remark. Hence it 
follows, that, 





1 There is a good philological illustration of this prediction in Dr. Ran- 
dolph’s Prelectiones Theologice, in vol. ii. (pp. 446. et seq.) of bis View of 
Christ’s Ministry ; and an elaborate vindication and explanation of it in the 
Abbé Hook’s Religionis Naturalis et Revelate Principia, tom. ii. pp. 494 
—4198. 

2 In his Typus Doctrine Prophetic, cap. ii. Dr. Apthorpe has translated 
eighteen of Vitringa’s canons (which are admirably illustrated by nume- 
rous examples in his valuable commentary on Isaiah) in his Lectures on 
Prophecy, vol. i. pp. 90--106. Jahn has given several additional examples. 
Untrod. ad Vet. Foedus, pp. adie | 
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(5.) Prophecies of a general nature are applicable by accom 
modation to individuals; most of the things, which are spoken 
of the church, being equally applicable to her individual mem- 
bers. 

(6.) Prophecies of a particular nature, on the other hand, 
admit, and often require, an extended sense: for instance, Edom, 
Moab, or any of the enemies of God’s people, are often put for 
the whole; what is said of one being generally applicable to the 
rest. And, in like manner, what is said either to or concerning 
God’s people, on any particular occasion, is of general applica- 
tion; as all, who stand in the same relation to God, have an 
interest in the same prophecies. 

(7.) In continued prophecies, which are not distinguished one 
from another, we should carefully attend, Jfirst, to the beginning 
and end of each discourse, and, secondly, to the epoch of time 
which commences the scene of the prophetic vision, and the 
term in which it ends. 


The first observation is of principal use in the discourses of Isaiah, from 
the fortieth chapter to the end of the book. This distinction, often difficult 
and somewhat obscure, is of great moment in the interpretation of the 
prophecies, that we may not consider as a continued discourse what ought 
to be divided into several distinct topics. The dast part of this canon is 
indispensable in explaining the Psalius and Prophetic Visions. See Psal. 
xxiv. 1. Isa. vi. 1. : 


Il. Predictions, denouncing judgments to come, do not in 
themselves speak the absolute futurity of the event, but only 
declare what is to be expected by the persons to whom they are 
made, and what will certainly come to pass, unless God in his 
mercy interpose between the threatening and the event. 


“So that comminations do speak only the debitum pene, and the neces- 
sary obligation to punishment: but therein God doth not bind up: himself 
as he doth in absolute promises; the reason is, because comminations 
confer no right to any, which absolute promises do, and therefore God is 
not bound to necessary performance of what he threatens. Indeed the 
guilt or obligation to punishment is necessary, where the offence hath been 
committed, to which the threatening was annexed: but the execution of 
that punishment doth still depend upon God’s arbitrarious will, and there- 
fore he may suspend or remove it upon serious addresses made to himselt 
in order to it. For, since God was pleased not to take the present forfeiture 
of the first grand transgression, but made such a relaxation of that penal 
law, that conditions of pardon were admittable, notwithstanding sentence 
passed upon the malefactors, there is strong ground of presumption in 
human nature, that God’s forbearance of mankind, notwithstanding sin, 
doth suppose his readiness to pardon offenders upon their repentance, 
and, therefore, that all particular threatenings of judgment to come do 
suppose incorrigibleness in those against whom they are pronounced; 
upon which the foundation of hope is built, that if timely repentance do 
intervene, God will remove those judgments which are threatened against 
them :’’3 of these conditional comminatory predictions we have examples 
in Jonah’s preaching to the Ninevites (Jonah iii. 4—10.), and in Isaiah’s 
denunciation of death to Hezekiah. (isa. xxxviii. 1.), See also a similar 
instance in Jer. xxxviii. 14—23. 


Ill. Predictions then express divine purposes, when many 
prophets in several ages concur in the same prediction. 


“ Because it is hardly seen but all those tacit conditions, which are sup- 
posed in general promises or comminations, may be altere@ in different 
ages: but, when the conditions alter, and the predictions continue the 
same, it isa stronger evidence that it is some immutable counsel of God, 
which is expressed in those predictions. And in this case one prediction 
confirms the foregoing, as the Jews say of prophets, ‘one prophel that 
hath the testimony of another prophet is supposed to be true.’ but it must 
be with this supposition, that the other prophet was before approved to be 
atrue prophet. Now, both these meet in the prophecies concerning our 
Saviour ; for to him bear all the prophets witness, and in their several ages 
they had several things revealed to them concerning him: and the uni- 
forinity and perfect harmony of all these several prophecies by persons at 
so great distance from each other, and being of several interests and 
employments, and in several places, yet all giving light to each other, and 
exactly meeting at last in the accomplishment, do give us yeta further and 
clearer evidence, that all those several beams came from the same sun, 
when all those scattered rays were at last gathered into one body again at 
the appearance of the Sun of Righteousness in the world.’””4 











SECTION III. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE ACCOMPLISHMENT OF PROPHECIES CON 
CERNING THE MESSIAH IN: PARTICULAR.® 


I. Jesus Cunist being the great subject and end of Scripture 
revelation, we ought every where to search for Prophecies 
concerning him. 


We are assured by Christ himself that the Scriptures testify of him John 
v. 39.), and that in Moses, the Psalms, and Prophets, there are things con- 
cerning him (Luke xxiv. 25—27, 44.): further, we have the declaration of an 
inspired apostle, that to him give all the prophets witness (Acts x. 43.), and 
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3 Stillingfleet’s Origines Sacre, book ii. chap. vi. § 10. pp. 120, 121. 8th 
eit. Jahn, Enchiridion Hermeneutic Sacre, pp. 148, 149. 

4 Stillingfleet’s Orig. Sac. p. 120 6 r 

» Bishop Marsh (Divinity Lectures, part iv. lect. xx. and xxi.) has several 
admirable observations on the connection subsisting between the truth of 
Christianity and the prophecies relating to the Messiah: nearly the whole 
of Lecture xxi. is occupied with examples of predictions Nterally anv 

{ Strictly foretelling the coming of Christ. 
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of an ange! of God, that “the testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy. 
(Rev. xix. 10.) {t may therefore be remarked generally, that daiivie Sha 
is emphatically and characteristically spoken of some certain peta? Be 
called by his own name, in the psalms or prophetical books, so that each 
predicate can be fully demonstrated in no single subject of that ora. 
other time, must be taken as said and predicted of the Messiah. e 
twenty-second psalm, and the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah’s prophecy, may 
be adduced as illustrations of this rule, which will not mislead any student 
or reader of the sacred volume. The first four remarks in p. 391. may be 
advantageously employed in the application of this rule. 


Il. The interpretation of the word of prophecy, made by 
Jesus Christ himself, and by his inspired apostles, is a rule and 
key by which to interpret correctly the prophecies cited or 
alluded to by them. . 


T ropriety of this canon must be obvious: for as every one is the 
eg Reiecceiee of his own words, so the Holy Spirit (under whose 
influence the ancient prophets wrote and spoke), in more recent prophe- 
cies, refers to former predictions, and often uses the same words, phrases, 
and images, thus leading us to understand the true sense of those oracles.t 
For instance, the prophecy (in Isa. viii. 14.) that the Messiah would prove 
a stone of stumbling and a rock of offence, is more plainly repeated by 
Simeon (Luke ii. 34.), and is shown to have been fulfilled by Paul (Rom. ix. 
32, 33.), and by Peter (1 Pet. ii. 8.); and the sixteenth psalm is expressly 
applied to Jesus Christ by the latter of these apostles. (Acts ii. 25—31.)2 


Ill. Where the prophets describe a golden aye of felicity, 
they clearly foretell Gospel times; and particularly in the 
Prophecies and Psalms, whatever is predicated of a person 
not named, in terms expressive of such excellence, glory, and 
other characteristics, as are suitable in their just emphases ta 
no other subject, must be interpreted as spoken and predicted 
of the Messiah. 


1. It is thus that the writers of the New Testament interpret anc allege 
the ancient prophecies; instances may be given in Deut. xviii. 18. Psalms 
viii. xvi. xxii. xl. xix. Ixxviii. cxviii. 22, 23. Isa. iv. 2. vii. 14, 15, xlii. 1. lili. 
Zech. iii. 8. and xii. 10. It is worthy of remark that the writers of the 
New Testament directly apply to the Sonor Gop the most magnificent 
descriptions and attributes of the Farner in the Old Testament; as in Psal. 
Lxviii. 18. cii. 26, 27. Isa. xlv. 22—24.; which teach us to acknowledge the 
mystery of God, even of the Father, and_of Christ, in whom are hid all 
the treasures of wisdom and knowledge. (Col. ii. 2, 3.) 

2. At the time the prophets respectively flourished the Israelites and 
~ Jews were, in general, notoriously wicked, although, even in the worst of 
times, there was a considerable number who feared Jehovah. Hence, 
while the prophets denounce national judgments upon the wicked (in which 
temporal afflictions the righteous would necessarily be involved), they at 
the same tire hold out to the latter, to strengthen their trust in God, pre- 
dictions of future and better times; and, with promises of some great and 
temporal deliverance, they invariably connect a display of the yet greater 
though future deliverance of the Messiah: the peace and happiness which 
are to prevail in consequence of that deliverance are portrayed in such a 
beautiful assemblage of images, and delineate so high a state of felicity, 
that, as there is no period in the history of the world, prior to the Christian 
dispensation, to which they can in any way be applied, these predictions 
of future happiness and peace must necessarily be understood exclusively 
to refer to Gospel times. Many passages might be adduced from the pro- 
phetic writings in confirmation of this rule. It will, however, suffice to 
adduce two instances from Isaiah, ch. ix. 2—7. and xi. 1—9. In the former 
of these passages, the peaceful kingdom of the Messiah is set forth, its 
extent and duration; and in the latter, the singular peace and happiness 
which show then prevail are delineated in imagery of unequalled beauty 
and energy. 


IV. Things foretold as universally or indefinitely to come 
to pass under the Gospel, are to be understood,—as they re- 
spect the duty,—of all persons; but,—as they respect the 
event,—only of God’s people. 


Thus, when the peace, that is foretold to prevailin Gospel times, is stated 
to be so great that men should then beat their swords into ploughshares, 
and their spears into pruning-hooks ; that nation should not lift up sword 
against nation, neither learn war any more (Isa. ii. 4.) ; and that the wolf 
should lie down with the lamb, and the leopard with the kid (sa. xi. 6. and 
Ixv. 25. with other passages that might be adduced) ;—all these highly figu- 
rative expressions are to be understood of the nature, design, and tendency 
of the Gospel, and what is the duty of all its professors, and what would 
actually take place in the Christian world, if all who profess the Christian 
doctrine did sincerely and cordially obey its dictates. And, so far as the 
Gospel does prevail upon any, it reclaims their wild and unruly natures ; 
from being furious as wolves, they become meek as lambs, and from raging 
like lions, they become gentle and tender as kids: so far are they from 
hurting or injuring others, that they dare not entertain any the slightest 
thoughts of malevolence or'revenge, towards their most inveterate enemies. 





1 Bishop Lowth has some fine remarks on this topic towards the close 
ot his eleventh Lecture. 

2 The petty cavils and evasions of Ruperti and other modern commenta- 
tors, who deny Qvithout being able to disprove) the above canon, are well 
exposed by Dr. J. P. Smith, on the Person of Christ, vol. i, pp. 222, 223. 


3 Rambach, Inst. Herm. pp. 175-177. J. P. C - Py F 
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V. As the ancient prophecies concerning the Messiah are 
of two kinds, some of them relating to his first coming to suffer, 
while the rest of them concern his second coming to advance 
his kingdom, and restore the Jews s—in all these prophecies, 
we must carefully distinguish between his first coming in 
humiliation to accomplish his mediatorial work on the cross, 
and his second coming in glory to judgment. 


This distinction is sufficiently obvious in those passages which treat of 
either coming separately, as in Isa. vii. 14. ix. 6. lil. é&c. which treat of his 
Jirst coming in the flesh; and in Isa. ii. 1O—21., which refers to his secona 
coming to judgment. To the former must be referred all those passages 
which relate to his humiliation. But it is more difficult to distinguish each 
advent in those passages, in which the prophet makes an immediate tran- 
sition from the one to the other. For instance, in Isa. xl. 1—9., the predic- 
tion relates to the first advent of Christ, but in v. 10. his second coming fo 
judgment is noticed, express mention being made of the solemn work of 
retribution, which is peculiar to judgment. Again, in Jer. xxiii. 5—7. the 
promise of sending the Son of God into the world is in v. 8. joined with a 
prophecy concerning the conversion of the Jews, which is yet future. 
similar instance of uniting the two advents of Christ occurs in Mal. iii. 1—5. 
By distinguishing, however, between them, we shall be better able to 
combat the objections of the Jews, who apply to the Messiah all those 
predictions which refer to a state of exaltation, while they overlook all 
those plain, though less numerous prophecies, in which is described 
Messiah’s first coming in a state of humiliation. 


Before we dismiss the important subject of prophecy, 
there are two cautions, which must unl ormly be kept in 
view in stedying the prophetic writings. 

1. The first is, that we do not apply passing events as actually 


fulfilling particular prophecies. 


It has justly been remarked, that “a commentator upon the predictions 
of Daniel and John can never be too much upon his guard against the fas- 
cinating idea, that he may expect tc find every passing event of his own 
day there predicted. Before he ventures to introduce any exposition 
founded upon present circumstances, he ought to make it clearly appear 
that it both accords with the chronological order so carefully preserved in 
those prophecies, that it strictly harmonizes with the language of symbols, 
and that it demonstrates every part of the prediction to tally exactly with 
its supposed accomplishments.”4 


2. The other caution is, that we do not curiously pry beyond 
what is expressly written, or describe as fulfilled prophecies 
which are yet future. 


Such secret things, as unaccomplished prophecies, belong wnto the Lord 
our God ; and it isa vain waste of time to weary ourselves with conjectures 
respecting the precise mode of their accomplishment. Upon these points, 
when we go beyond what is written, we exceed our commission ; and it 
has almost invariably been found, that a commentator, who attempted to 
show how a prophecy was about to be fulfilled, was by the event convicted 
of error. We may safely and positively declare what will come to pass, 
and we may even say how it will come to pass, so long as we resolutely 
confine ourselves lo the explicit declarations of Scripture ; but to point 
out the manner in which an event will be accomplished, any further than 
the word of God has revealed the manner Of it, is to pry too curiously into 
what he has purposely concealed, and to aim at becoming prophets, instead 
of contenting ourselves with being humble and fallible expositors of pro- 
phecy. What tke Bible has declared, that we may without hesitation 
deciare: beyond this, all is mere vague conjecture. 


On the subject of apparent contradictions between pro- 


phecies and their accomplishment, see Chap. VII. Sect. III. 
wnfra.® 





4 Faber’s Dissertation on the Prophecies, vol. ii. p. 277. 

5 Ibid. vol. i. p. 77. 

6 In addition to the writers cited in the course of this chapter, it may be 
stated that the fulfilment of prophecy is fully considered by Bishop Newton 
in his “ Dissertations,” 2 vols. 8vo. See also Sir Isaac Newton’s Observa- 
tions on Daniel, and the A em se 4to. A. H. Franckii Introductio ad 
Lectionem Prophetarum, (Hale Magdeburgice, 1724, 8vo.), pp. 1—88. In 
pp. 91—247. he has applied his general principles to the interpretation of 
the prophet Jonah; Glassii Philologia Sacr. lib. i. tract. iv. col. 311—324. 
Ato. edit. Lipsie, 1725; Rambachii Observationes Selectze de Parallelismo 
Sacro, pp. 219—235., and his Instit. Hermeneutice Sacre, pp. 741—745. 
779—791. J. E. Pfeifferi, Inst. Herm. Sacr. pp. 79—81. ; Langii Hermeneutica 
Sacra, pp. 1833150. ; Turretin de Sacre Scripture Interpretatione, cap. iv. 
pp. 244—255. ; in pp. 256—295. he has given an admirable illustration of the 
principles laid down by him in the preceding chapter by expounding 
chapters i. and ii. of the prophecy of Joel; Pareau, Institutio Jnterpretis 
Veteris Testamenti, pp. 468—519. ; Principes Généraux pour )’intelligence 
des Prophéties (Paris, 1763, 8vo.); Bishop Warburton’s Divine Legatior 
of Moses, book vi. (Works, vol. vi. p. 47. et seg.); Dr. Aey’s Norrisias 
Lectures, vol. i. pp. 235—249.; Dr. Smith’s View of the Prophets, 12mo. 
Bishop Hurd’s Introduction to the Study of the Provnets (Works, vol. v.) 
Dr. Macknight’s Translation and Commentary or. tne Epistles, vol. iv. (4to 
edit.) or vi. @vo. edit.) essay villi. sect. v.; Mr. t'rere’s Combined View of 
the Pr .phecies of Daniel, Esdras, and St. John, &vo.; and the Rev. Wim. 
Jones’s Tectures on the Figurative Language of Scripture. (Theol. and 
Miscel. Wo.ks. vol. iv.) These writers have all been consulied on the 
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CHAPTER V. 


ON THE DOCTRINAL INTERPRETATION OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


As the Holy Scriptures contain the revealed will of God 
to man, they not only offer to our attention the most interestin 
histories and characters for our instruction by example, an 
the most sublime prophecies for the confirmation of our faith, 
but they likewise present to our serious study, doctrinal truths 
of the utmost importance. Some of these occur in the his- 
torical, poetical, and prephotied! parts of the Bible: but they 
are chiefly to be found in the apostolic epistles which, though 
originally designed for the edification of particular Christian 
churches or individuals, are nevertheless of general applica- 
tion, and ik jor the guidance of the wniversal church in 
every age. Hor many of the fundamental doctrines of Chris- 
tianity are more copiously treated in the epistles, which are 
not so particularly explained in the Gospels; and as the 
authors of the several epistles wrote under the same divine 
inspiration as the evangelists, the epistles and gospels must 
be taken together, to complete the rule of Christian faith. 
The doctrinal interpretation, therefore, of the Sacred Writ- 
ings is of paramount consequence; as by this means we are 
enabled to acquire a correct and saving knowledge of the 
will of God concerning us. In the prosecution of this im- 
portant branch of sacred literature, the following observations 
are offered to the attention of the student :— 

I. The meaning of the Sacred Writings is not to be deter- 
mined according to modern notions and systems : but we must 
endeavour to carry ourselves back to the very times and places in 
which they were written, and realize the ideas and modes of 
thinking of the sacred writers. 


This rule is of the utmost importance for understanding the 
Scriptures; but is too commonly neglected by commentators and 
expositors, who, when applying themselves to the explanation of 
the Sacred Writings, have a preconceived system of doctrine 
which they seek in the Bible, and to which they refer every pas- 
sage of Scripture. Thus they rather draw the Scriptures to their 
system of doctrine, than bring their doctrines to the standard of 
Scripture; a mode of interpretation which is altogether unjust, 
and utterly useless in the attainment of truth. The only way by 
which to understand the meaning of the sacred writers, and to 
distinguish between true and false doctrines, is, to lay aside all 
preconceived modern notions and systems, and to carry ourselves 
back to the very times and places in which the prophets and 
apostles wrote. In perusing the Bible, therefore, this rule must 
be most carefully attended to :—it is only an unbiassed mind that 
can attain the true and genuine sense of Scripture.! 

Il. Regard must also be had to the peculiar state of the 
churches, cities, or persons, to whom particular epistles, espe- 
cially those of Saint Paul, were addressed ; as the knowledge 
of such state frequently leads to the particular occasion for which 
such epistle was written. 

“ Although the general design of the whole of Scripture was 
the instruction of the world, and the edification of the church in 
every age, still there was an immediate and specific design with 
regard to every book. This appears particularly obvious in refer- 
ence to the epistles. With the exception of those properly called 
catholic or general epistles, and of a few written to individuals, 
they were addressed to particular societies of Christians, and they 
were adapted to the exact state of those societies, whether con- 
sisting chiefly of Jewish or of Heathen converts; whether re- 
cently organized as churches, orina state of flourishing maturity ; 
whether closely cemented together by the strength of brotherly 
love, or distracted by the spirit of faction; whether steadfast in 
adherence to the truth, or inclining to the admission of error. 
Now, if these considerations were present to the mind of the 
inspired writer of an epistle, and served to regulate the strain and 
the topics of his address, it is evident that they must by no means 
be disregarded by us in our attempts to ascertain the genuine and 
intended sense.”2 A knowledge, therefore, of the state of the 
particular churches, to which they addressed their epistles, is of 
the greatest importance, not only to enable us to ascertain the 


: Turretin, de Interp. Sacr. Script. pp. 312. 314. See also some sensible 
rercarks on these perversions of the Sacred’ Writings in the Christian 


Observer for 1818, vol. xvii. p. 317. ey 
+ Hee HLF. Burder’s Sermon on the Duty and Meang of aacertaining 


the zenuine Sense of the Scriptures, p. 19. 


scope ‘of any particular epistle, but also for the ;urpose of recon. 
ciling doctrinal passages, which, to a cursory reader, may at first 
sight appear contradictory. 


Yor instance, the Galatian churches, not long after their members had 
been converted to the faith of the Gospel, were persuaded by some Judaiz- 
ing teachers that it was absolutely necessary they should be circumcised, 
and observe the entire law of Moses: hence great dissensions arose among 
the Galatian Christians. These circumstances led Saint Paul to write his 
Epistle to them; the design of which was, to prove the Jewish ceremonial 
law to be no longer obligatory, to convince them of the moral and spiritual 
nature of the Gospel, and thus to restore mutual good-will among them. 

Again, Rom. xiv. 5. and Gal. iv. 10, ll. are apparently contradictory to 
each other. In the former passage we read—‘ One man esteemeth one 
day above another ; another esteemeth every day alike. Let every man be 
Sully persuaded in his own mind.” The latter passage runs thus,—‘“ Ye 
observe days, and months, and times, and years ; Lam afraid lest [have 
bestowed upon you labour in vain.” Now, if we attend to the situation and 
character of the persons addressed, we shall easily be enabled to solve this 
seeming difficulty. 

The Roman and Galatian churches were composed of both Jews and 
Gentiles: but they are not addressed promiscuously ; neither are they the 
same description of people who are addressed in both passages. Those 
who “regarded days,” among the Romans, were the converied Jews, who, 
having from their youth observed them as divine appointinents, were with 
difficulty brought to lay them aside. And as their attachment had its ori- 
gin in a tender regard to divine authority, they were considered as ‘“ keep- 
ing the day unto the Lord;” and great. forbearance was enjoined upon the 
Gentile converts towards them in that matter. Those, on the other hand, 
who, among the Galatians, “‘observed days, and months, and times,” were 
converted Gentiles, as is manifest from the context, which describes them 
as having, in their unconverted state, ‘‘done service to them which by 
nature were no gods.” (ch. iv. 8.) These being perverted by certain Ju 
daizing teachers, were, contrary to the apostolic decision (Acts xv.), cir- 
cumeised, and subjected themselves to the yoke of Jewish ceremonies. 
Nor was this all; they were led to consider these things as necessary te 
justification and salvation, which were subversive of the doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith in Jesus Christ. (Acts xv. |. Gal. v.4.) These circumstances 
being considered, the different language of the apostle is perfectly in cha- 
racter. Circumcision, and conformity to the law of Moses, in Jewish con- 
wverts, was held to be lawful. Even the apostle ofthe Gentiles himself ‘‘te 
the Jews became a Jew;’’ frequently, if not constantly, conforming to the 
Jewish laws. And when writing to others, he expresses himself on this 
wise :—“Is any man called, being circumcised? let him not become un- 
circumcised. Is any called, in uncircumcision ? let him not become circum. 
cised. Circumcision is nothing, and uncircumcision is nothing ; but the 
keeping of the commandments of God.” (1 Cor. vii. 18, 19.) But for Gen- 
tiles, who had no such things to allege in their favour, to go off from the 
liberty granted to them (Acts xv.), and entangle themselves under a yoke 
of bondage, and not only so, but to make it a term of justification, was sufil- 
cient to excite a fear lest the labour which he had bestowed upon them 
was in vain.3 

Braunius,* Vitringa,’ and Buddeus® have happily illustrated numerous 
passages in St. Paul’s Epistles by attending to the circumstances mention- 
ed in the above canon. The state of the Apocalyptic churches has also 
been well described by our learned countryman Smith, by Witsius,® and 
especially by Ferdinand Stosch ® Rambach, in his Intreduction to the Epis- 
tle to the Romans, has elaborately investigated the state of the church at 
Rome, and applied it to the justification and scope of this epistle.1° 


Ill. Jn order to understand any doctrinal book or passage 
of Scripture, we must attend to the controversies which were 
agitated at that time, and to which the sacred writers allude : 
for a key to the apostolic epistles is not to be sought in the 
modern controversies that divide Christians, and which were not 
only unknown, but also were not in existence at that time. 

The controversies which were discussed in the age of the 
apostles are to be ascertained, partly from their writings, partly 
from the existing monuments of the primitive Christians, and 
likewise from some passages in the writings of the Rabbins. 


From these it appears that the following were the principal questions 
then agitated, viz. What is the true way by which to please God, and thus 
to obtain eternal life—the observance of the Mosaic law, or faith and obe- 
dience as held forth in the Gospel? To this question the following was 
closely allied—Whether the observance of the Mosaic ceremonies was so 
absolutely necessary, that they were to be imposed on the converted Gen- 
tiles? The former question is particularly discussed in St. Paul’s Epistle 
to the Romans; the latter in the council held at Jerusalem (Acts xv. 1—31.), 
and especially in the Epistle to the Galatians. ; : 

Another question which was most warmly agitated, related to the calling 
of the Gentiles, which the Jews could by no ineans bear, as appears from 
re 

3 Fuller’s Harmony of Scripture, pp. 44. 46. 

4 Selecta Sacra, lib. i. 5 Observationes Sacre, lib. iv. cc. 7, 8. 

6 Jo Francisci Buddei Ecclesia Apostolica, sive de Statu Ecclesie Chris- 
tianze sub Apostolis Commentatio Historica-Dogmatica. Jenz, 1729. 8vo. 

* In his “Remarks upon the Manners, Religion, and Government of the 
Turks, with a Survey of the Seven Churches of Asia,”’ 8vo. 1678. The re- 
marks bad previously been printed in Latin in 1672, and again in an enlarged 
edition in 1674. 

3 Miscellanea Sacra, tom. i. p. 669. sie 

9 Ferdinandi Stosch Syntagma Dissertationum Septem de nomivibus tot. 
dem Urbium Asie ad quos D. Johannes in Apocalypsi Bpistolas direxif, 8vo. 
Gnelpherbyti. 1757. desst ¥ 4 

10 Jo. Jac. Rarghachii Introductio Historico-Theologica io Epist lan Pak 
ad Romanos. Svo. Tfala, 1727. 
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numerous passages in the Gospels, Acts of the Apostles, and the geiet eae: 

The apostles, therefore, found it necessary to assert that point, to con ae 

it by citing numerous prophecies from the Old Testament relative ie ee 

conversion of the Gentiles, and to vindicate It from the objections 0 it e 

Jews; this has been done by Saint Paul in several chapters of his piste to 

the Rouans, as well as in his Epistles to the Ephesas ae in 
hich he proves tiat the Jewish ceremonies were rs : 

There Gute also 8 oe Jewish notions, which were refuted both by our 
Lord and by his apostles; for instance, that all Jews would certainly be 
saved. Turretin, to whom we are indebted for this observation,shas ad- 
duced a passage from the Codex Sanhedrin, which affirmed that every Jew 
had a portion in the future world, and another from the Talmud, in which it 
issaid that Abraham ts silling near the gales of hell, and does not permit 
any Israelite, however wicked he may be, to descend into hell,* In opposi- 
tion to such traditions as these, Jesus Christ thus solemnly warned them :— 
Not every man that saith unto me, “ Lord, Lord,” shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven, but he that doeth the will of my Father which is in 
heaven. (Matt. vii. 24.) This notion was also opposedat length by St. Paul. 
(Rom. ii. 16. ef seq.) Once more: it appears from very many passages of 
the Jewish writers, that the Jews divided the precepts of the law into great 
and little, and taught that if a man observed one such grand precept, that 
would suffice to conciliate the favonr of God, and would outweigh all his 
other actions. In opposition to this our Lord solemnly declares, that 
«whosoever shall break one of these least commandments, and shall teach 
men go, he shall be called (shall he) least in the kingdom of heaven” (Matt. 
v. 19.); and Saint James also, “whosoever shall keep the whole law, and 
yet offend in one paint, he is guilty of all.” (James 1i. 10.) : 5 

Further, many erroneous tenets were held and promulgated in the time 
of the apostles, by persons calling themselves Christians. To these “ oppo- 
sitions of science falsely so called” (1 Tim. vi. 20.) there are numerous 
allusions in the Epistles, where such errors are refuted: for instance, Col. 
ii. 18. the worshipping of angels; Col. ii. 20, 21. against the pretensions of 
extraordinary mortifications and abstinence; ] Cor. viii. and2 Cor. vi. 16, &c. 
against idols and eating things offered to them, &c. The beginning of Saint 
John’s Gospel, it is well known, was written to refute the false notions of 
Cerinthus. 


IV. The doctrinal books of Scripture, for instance, the Epis- 
tles, are not to be perused in detached portions or sections ; but 
they should be read through at once, with a close attention to the 
scope and tenor of the discourse, regardless of the divisions into 
chapters and. verses, precisely in the same manner in which we 
would peruse the letters of Cicero, Pliny, or other ancient 
writers. 


This reading should not be cursory or casual, but frequent and 
diligent ; and the Epistles should be repeatedly perused, until we 
become intimately acquainted with their contents.2 Want of at- 
tention to the general scope and design of the doctrinal parts of 
Scripture, particularly of the Epistles, has been the source of 
many and great errors: “for, to pick out a verse or two, and 
criticise on a word or expression, and ground a doctrine thereon, 
without considering the main scope of the epistle and the occa- 
sion of writing it, is just as if a man should interpret ancient 
statutes or records by two or three words or expressions in them, 
without regard to the true occasion upon which they were made, 
and «without any manner of knowledge and insight into the his- 
tory of the age in which they were written.’ The absurdity of 
such a conduct is too obvious to need further exposure. 

Having already offered some hints for investigating the scope 
of a particular book or passage,* it only remains to notice that 
there is this general difference observable between the scope of the 
Gospels and that of the Epistles ; viz. the former represent the 
principles of Christianity absolutely, or as they are in themselves ; 
while the /atter represent them relatively, that is, as they respect 
the state of the world at that particular time. 


1 De Sacr. Script. Interp. p. 316. 

*Mr. Locke has forcibly illustrated this remark by relating his own 
pt tice in studying the, Epistles of Saint Paul. After he had found by long 
ex} erience that the ordinary way of reading a chapter, and then consulting 
commentators upon difiicuit passages, failed in leading him to the true 
sense of the Epistle, he says, ‘‘I saw plainly, after I began once to reflect 
on it, that ifany one should now write me a letter as long as Saint Paul’s to 
the Romans, concerning such a matter as that is, ina style as foreign, and ex- 
pressions as dubious, as his seem to be, if I should divide it into fifteen or six- 
teen chapters, and read one of them to-day and another to-morrow, &c. it was 
ten to one that I should never come to a full and clear comprehension of it. 
The way to understand the mind of him that wrote it, every one would agree 
was to read the whole letter through from one end to the other, all at once to 
see what was the main subject and tendency of it; or, if it had several parts 
and purposes in it, not dependent one of another, nor in a subordination to 
one chief aim and end, to discover what those different matters were, and 
where the author concluded one and began another ; and if there were any 
necessity of dividing the Epistles into parts, mark the boundaries of them.? 
fn the prosecution of this thought, Mr. Locke concluded it necessary for 
the understanding of any one of Saint Paul’s Epistles to read it all through 
at one sitting, and to observe as well as he could the drift and design of 
the writer. Successive perusals in a similar way at length gave him a 
good general view of the apostle’s main purpose in writing the Epistle the 
Chief branches of his discourse, the arguments he used, and the disposition 
ofthe whole. This, however, is not to be attained by one or ts hast 
readings. ‘It must be repeated again and again, with a close attention fo 
the tenor of the discourse, and a perfect neglect of the divisions into chap- 
ters und verses. On the contrary, the safest way is, to suppose that the 
Epistle has but one business and but one aim; until, by a an. eru- 
sal of it, you are forced to see there are distinct independent matters it 
which will forwardly enough show themselves.” Locke on the B istles 
of Saint Paul, Preface. (Works, vol. ii. pp. 281, 282. 4to.) pa 

2 Bee pp. 339, 340. supra. 
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V. Where any doctrine is to be deduced from the Scriptures, 
it will be collected better, and with more precision, from those 
places in which it is professedly discussed, than from those 
in which it is noticed only incidentally or by way of inference, 

For instance, in the Epistles to the Romans and Galatians, the 
doctrine of justification by faith is fully treated ; and in those to 
the Ephesians and Colossians, the calling of the Gentiles and 
the abrogation of the ceremonial law are particularly illustrated. 
These must, therefore, be diligently compared together, in order 
to deduce those doctrines correctly. 


VI. Doctrines peculiar to a ceriain age are better ascertained 
rom writings belonging to that age, or the times immediately 
following, than from nemorials or writings of a later date. 


Thus, the ideas entertained by the patriarchs are better col- 
lected from the writings immediately concerning them—the book 
of Genesis, for instance—than from books written long after- 
wards, as the Apostolic Epistles—Not that these are unworthy 
of credit (of such an insinuation the author trusts he shall be 
fully acquitted), but because the apostles deduce inferences from 
passages of Scripture, according to the manner practised in 
their own time; which inferences, though truly correct, and 
every way worthy the assent of Christians, were not known at 
the time when such passages were first committed to writing.* 


VII. Although the Scriptures sometimes speak of God afier 
the manner of men, they are not to be understood literally, but 
must be taken in a sense worthy of God. 


This rule was not unknown to the Jews, with whom it was 
usual to say that the Scriptures speak of God with the tongue of 
the sons of men. | When, therefore, human members, faculties, 
senses, and affections, are attributed to the Deity, they are to 
be understood in a sense worthy of Him; and the manner in 
which that sense is to be ascertained is twofold:—1. From the 
light of nature, which teaches us that all ideas of imperfection 
are to be removed from God, and, consequently, corporeity ; and, 
2. From the comparison of other passages of Scripture, in 
which it is written, that God is a spirit, that he cannot be repre- 
sented by any figure, and that he is not a man that he should 
repent, é&c. Numerous illustrations of this remark might be 
offered, were it necessary; but as this subject has already been 
discussed in a former chapter, it will be sufficient to give a 
reference to it.® 


VIII. No doctrine is admissible, or can be established from 
the Scriptures, that is either repugnant to them, or contrary to 
reason or to the analogy of faith. 

For instance, if the doctrine of transubstantiation were to be 
admitted, the evidence of our reason, as well as of our senses, 
could no longer be believed, and the consequence would be, that 
the arguments for the truth of the Christian religion, arising from 
the miracles and resurrection of Jesus Christ, would fall to the 
ground, and become of no effect whatever. Articles of revelation, 
indeed, may be above our reason; but no doctrine, which comes 
from God, can be irrational, or contrary to those moral truths, 
which are clearly perceived by the mind of man. We are sure, 
therefore, that any interpretation of revealed doctrines that is 
inconsistent with common sense, or with the established laws of 
morality, must be erroneous. The several parts of those doctrines, 
which are dispersed through the Scriptures, ought to be collected 
and explained so as to agree with one another, and form an 
intelligible and consistent scheme. The different parts of a reve- 
lation, which comes from God, must all be reconcilable with one 
another, and with sound reason. The prejudices of different 
denominations unfit them for understanding the passages, which 
are connected with the subjects of their disputations ;. but there 
are general principles that all parties adopt: and no text can he 
interpreted in a sense inconsistent with those articles which are 
universally received. This conformity, of every part to’ first 
principles, is commonly called the analogy of faith ; the nature of 
which, and the manner in which it is to be applied to the inter- 
pretation of Scripture, are stated and explained in pp, 342—344. 

IX. It is of great importance to the understanding of the 
ues books of the os aH to attend to and distinctly 

onote the transitions of person which frequentl fall 
in Saint Paul's Rgesien Nise Liha. id 

The pronouns J, We, and You, are used by the aposties in 
such a variety of applications, that the understanding of their 
true meaning is often a key to many difficult passages. 
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If the speaking of himself in the first person singular have these various 
meanings, his use of the plural We is with far greater latitude; for some- 
times we means himself alone, sometimes those who were with him whom 
he makes partners to the Epistles (as in the two Epistles to the Corinthians 
and in those to the Philippians and Colossians); sometimes with himself 
comprehending the other apostles, or preachers of the Gospel, or Chris- 
tians. Nay, he sometimes speaks in this way of the converted Jews, at 
others, of the converted Gentiles : sometimes he introduces the unregene- 
rate as speaking in his own person; at other times he personifies false 
teachers or false Christians, whose naines, however, he forbears to men- 
tion, lest he should give them offence. In all these instances, his applica- 
tion of the above-mentioned pronouns varies the meaning of the text, and 
causes it to be differently understood. Examples illustrative of this remark 
may be found in every page of Saint Paul's Epistles. Further, in the cur- 
rent of his discourse, he sometimes drops in the objections of others, and 
his answers to them, without any change in the scheme of his language, 
that might give notice of any other person speaking besides himself. To 
discover this, requires great attention to the apostle’s scope and argument ; 
and yet, if it be neglected or overlooked, it will cause the reader greatly 
to mistake and misunderstand? his meaning, and will also render the sense 
very perplexed. Mr. Locke, and Dr. Macknight, in their elaborate works 
on the Epistles, are particularly useful in pointing out these various tran- 
sitions of persons and subjects. 


X. In applying the Scriptures as a proof of any doctrine, it 
is necessary to ascertain, if all that is meant be expressed ; or, 
if it be not expressed, what is necessarily implied, in order to 
complete the passage. 


Thus it is common (as we have already shown)? for the 
sacred writers to mention only the principal part of any subject, 
for the whole. 


In Rom. x. 9. Paul says; If thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord 
Tesus, and shalt believe in thine heart THAT GOD HATH RAISED HIM FROM 
THE DEAD, thou shalt be saved. The resurrection of Christ is the only 
article which is mentioned here, because, by that miracle, God established 
the Saviour’s authority, as a lawgiver, and confirmed all the doctrines 
which he taught. But there are other essential articles, which are neces- 
sary to be believed, in order to be saved, though they are not stated in the 
text. It is added (ver. 13.), for whosoever shall call upon the name of the 
Lord shall be saved. No real Christian can be so ignorant of the Gospel, 
as tu suppose, that no more is necessary, in order to be saved, than to call 
upon the name of the Lord. In this text, it is evident that the apostle 
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mentions only a principal part of what is meant. Now, from the context 
may be gathered the following particulars, asimplied, thongh not expressed. 
First, in the ninth verse it is affirmed, that in order to be saved, a man 
must believe in his heart. Secondly, he must confess with his meuth ; 
If thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in 
thine heart that God hath raised him from the dead, thou shalt be saved. 
Confession implies more than profession. A tue believer in Jesus Christ 
openly, and of his own accord, professes the articles of his velief; and 
when he is persecuted, and examined concerning his religion, he readily 
confesses the truth, as an evidence of his sincerity and faithfulness. Evea 
this is not all that is necessary, in order to be saved; for it is added in the 
tenth verse, with the heart man believeth UNTO RIGHTEOUSNESS, and with 
the mouth confession is made unto salvation. Faith, acting on the heart, 
is productive of a righteous life, and thus the believer becomes a sincere 
worshipper of the Lord; for whosoever will call on the name of the Liga 
shall be saved. (ver. 13.) In these different passages, it is evident that a 
part is mentioned for the whole; and in order to understand all that is im. 
plied, the several parts must be collected and put together. 


XI. No article of fuith can be established from metaphors, 


parables, or single obscure and figurative texts. 


The metaphorical language of the prophets, and figurative 
expressions which abound in the Scriptures, are calculated to 
promote the purposes of godliness by acting on the imagination, 
and by influencing a believer’s conduct; but they never were 
intended to be a revelation of Gospel principles. Instead of de- 
riving our knowledge of Christianity from parables and figura- 
tive passages, an intimate acquaintance with the doctrines of 
the Gospel is necessary, iz order to be capable of interpreting 
them. 


The beautiful parable of the man who fell among thieves (Luke x. 30-— 
37.) is evidently intended to influence the Jews to be benevolent and kind, 
like the good Samaritan. Some writers have considered that parable to be 
a representation of Adam’s fall, and of man’s recovery, through the inter- 
position and love of Jesus Christ. But those, who embrace this opinion, 
did not learn these doctrines from the passage itself. No person, who is 
wholly ignorant of Adam, and of Jesus Christ, could ever learn any thing 
concerning them, from what is related in this parable. The same obser- 
vation is equally applicable to every other parable, and typical subject; 
in which the doctrines of the Gospel cannot be discovered by any person, 
who has not first learned them from other texts. 





‘CHAPTER VI. 


ON THE MORAL INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE. 


SECTION I. 


ON THE INTERPRETATION OF THE MORAL PARTS OF SCRIPTURE. 


Havine already discussed the interpretation of the figura- 
tive, spiritual, typical, prophetical, and doctrinal parts of the 
Sacred Writings, it now remains that we consider the Moral 
Parts of Scripture. These, indeed, are to be interpreted 
precisely in the same manner as all other moral writings 5 
regard being had to the peculiar circumstances of the sacred 
writers, viz. the age in which they wrote, the nation to which 
they belonged, their style, genius, &c. For, being natives 
of the East, they treat moral topics, after the oriental man- 
ner, in a highly figurative style, and with similitudes, and 
figures considerably more far-fetched than is usual among 
Greek and Latin authors, or even among the moderns. 
Again, being for the most part persons in the common walks 
of life, they generally deliver their precepts in a popular 
manner, adapted to the capacities of those to whom they 
were addressed. In the examination of the moral parts of 
Scripture, the following more particular rules will be found 
useful :-— 

I. Moral propositions or discourses are not to be urged too far, 
but must be understood with a certain degree of latitude, and 
with various LIMITATIONS. 


For want of attending to this canon, how many moral truths 
have been pushed to an extent, which causes them altogether to 
fail of the effect they were designed to produce! It is not to be 
denied that universal propositions may be offered: such are 
frequent in the Scriptures as well as in profane writers, and also 
in common life ; but it is in explaining the expressions by which 
they are conveyed, that just limits ought to be applied, to prevent 
them from being urged too far. The nature of the thing, and 
vasious other circumstances, will always afford a criterion by 


1 Locke’s Preface to the Epistles. (Works, vol. iii. p. 277.) 
3 See p. 371. supra. 


which to understand moral propositions with the requisite limita, 
tions. In order, however, that this subject may be better under: 
stood, and applied to the Scriptures, we will state a few of thesa 
limitations, and illustrate them by examples. 

1. Universal or indefinite moral propositions often denote 
nothing more than the natural aptitude or tendency of a thing 
to produce a certain effect, even although that effect should 
not actually take place. 


Thus, when Solomon says that a soft answer turneth away wrath (Prov. 
xv. 1.), the best method of mitigating anger is pointed out, although the obsti- 
nacy or wickedness of man may produce a different result. In like manner, 
when St. Peter says, Who is he that will harm you, if ye be followers of 
that which is good? (\ Pet. iii. 13.), this expression Is not to be understood 
as implying that good men shall never be ill-treated ; but it simply denotes 
the natural effect which a virtuous life will probably produce, viz. mavy 


occasions of irritating men will be avoided, and, on the other hand, their 
friendship and favour will be conciliated. 


2. Universal or indefinite propositions denote only what 
generally or often takes place. 


As in Prov. xxii. 6. 7'rain up @ child in the way he should go; ané 
when he is old he will not depart fromit. Here the wise monarch intimates 
not what always takes place, but what is the ‘requent consequence of judi- 
cious education. To this rule are to be referred all those propositions 
which treat of the manners, virtues, or vices of particular nations, condi- 
tions, or ages. Thus Saint Paul says, that the Cretans are always liars. 
(Tit. i. 12.) Again, when the same apostle, portraying the struggles of an 
enlightened but unregenerate person, says—Z know that in me that is, im 
my fiesh) dwelleth no good thing (Rom. vii. 18.), he does not mean to say 
that there is nothing morally good in man, but that no man is by nature 
spiritually good, or good in the sight of God.3 





3 Similar to this is the language of the Liturgy of {1e Anglican church :— 
“© God,....because through the weakness of our mortal nature, we can 
do no good thing, without thou grant us the help of thy grace. (Collect 
for the first Sunday after Trinity.) On which Bishop Tomline remarks— 
“T have only to observe, that. the good thing here mentioned, must mean 
good in the sight of God : such an action our weak and unassisted nature 
will, unquestionably, not allow us to perform.” (Kefutation of Calvinism, 


] pp- 67, 68. Ist edit.» To the same purpose, in another place he observes :— 
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the “evangelical counsels,” or “ counsels of p2rfection,” as they are called 
by the Papists, who ground upon them their erroneous doctrine of supere- 
rogation.4 Again, in whatever commandment we are forbidden to do any 
thing in our persons, as sinful, it equally restrains us from being partakers 
of other men’s guilt, who do commit what we know is thereby forbidden. 
We must not, therefore, be either advising, assisting, encouraging, or In 
any shape a ane with them in it: nay, we must not so much as-give any 
countenance to the evil which they do, by excusing or making light of the 
crime, or by hiding their wickedness, lest by so Going we incur part of the 
blame and punishment, and thus deserve the character given by the psalm- 
ist— When thou sawest a thief, then thou consentedst unto him, and hast 
been partaker with the adulterers. (Psal. 1. 18.) 

IV. Negatives include affirmatives, and affirmatives include 
negatives :—in other words, where any duty is enjoined, the 
contrary sin is forbidden ; and where any sin is forbidden, the 
contrary duty vs enjoined. 2 

Thus, in Deut. vi. 13. where we are commanded to serve God, 
we are forbidden to serve any other. Therefore, in Matt. iv. 10. 
it is said, Him only shalt thou serve; and as honouring parents 
is required in the fifth commandment (Exod. xx. 12.), so cursing 
them is forbidden. (Matt. xv. 4.) Stealing being prohibited in the 
eighth commandment (Exod. xx. 15.), diligence in our calling is 
enjoined in Eph. iv. 28. 

V. Negatives are binding at all times, but not affirmatives ; 
that is, we must never do that which is forbidden, though good 
may ultimately come from it. (Rom. iii. 8.) We must not speak 
wickedly for God. (Job xiii. 7.) 

Such things, however, as are required of us, though they never 
cease to be our duty, are yet not to be done at ail times: for 
instance, prayer, public worship, reproving others, visiting the 
sick, and other works of charity and mercy, will be our duty as 
long as we live; but, as we cannot perform these at all times, we 
must do sometimes one thing, sometimes another, as opportunity 
offers. Hence in the observance of negative precepts, Christian 
courage and Christian prudence are equally necessary ; the for- 
mer, that we may never, upon any occasion or pretence, do that 
which in positive precepts is pronounced to be evil; the datrer, 
that we may discern the fittest times and seasons for doing every 
thing, 

VI. When an action is either required or commended, or any 
promise is annexed to its performance ; such action is supposed 
to be done from proper motives and in a proper manner. 


The giving of alms may be mentioned as an instance; which, 
if done from ostentatious motives, we are assured, is displeasing 
in the sight of God. Compare Matt. vi. 1—4. 


VIL. When the favour of God or salvation is promised to any 
deed or duty, all the other duties of religion are supposed to be 
rightly performed, 


The giving of alms, as well as visiting the fatherless and widows 
in their affliction (Jamesi. 27.), may be noticed as examples: such 
promise, therefore, is not to be so understood, as if one single 
Christian virtue were necessary to salvation: but that the par- 
ticular virtue in question is one of several necessary and moment- 
ous virtues. The application of this rule will illustrate our 
Lord’s declaration concerning a future judgment (Matt. xxv. 34 
—36.); where, though charitable actions only are mentioned, 
yet we know, from other passages of Scripture, that every idle 
word, as well as the secret thoughts of men, besides their actions, 
will be brought into judgment. 


VIII. When a certain state or condition is pronounced blessed, 
or any promise is annexed to tt, a suitable disposition of mind 
as supposed to prevail, 

Thus, when the poor or afflicted are pronounced to be blessed, 
it is. because such persons, being poor and afflicted, are free from 
the sins usually attendant on unsanctified prosperity, and because 
they are, on the contrary, more humble and more obedient to 


3. Universal or indefinite propositions frequently denote 
DUTY, or what ovueEnt to be done, not what always does actually 
take place. 


“It is the way of the Scriptures,” says 2 late writer, “to speak to and 
of the visible members of the church of Christ, under such appellations 
and expressions as may seem, at first hearing, to imply that they are all 
of them truly righteous and holy persons. Thus the apostles style those 
to whom they write, in general, saints ; they speak of them as ‘sanctified 
in Christ Jesus, chosen of God, buried with Christ in baptism, risen again 
with him from the dead, sitting with him in heavenly places ;” and par- 
ticularly Saint Paul (Tit. iii5.) says, that they were “saved by the washing 
of regeneration,” &c. The reason of which is, that they were visibly, by 
obligation, and by profession, all this; which was thus represented to 
thein, the more effectually to stir them up, and engage them to live accord- 
ing to their profession and obligation.”* my : j 

By this rule also we may explain Mal. ii. 7. “ The priest's lips should 
keep knowledge :”” which passage the advocates of the church of Roine 
urge, as asserting the infallibility of the priesthood. A simple inspection, 
however, of the following verse is sufficient to refute this assertion, and 
to show that the prophet’s words denote only the duty of the Jewish priest- 
hood, not what the priests really did perform. The applicationof this rule 
will likewise explain Prov. xvi. 10. 12, 13. 


4, Many precepts are delivered generally and absolutely, 
concerning moral duties, which are only to be taken with cer- 
tain limitations. 


For instance, when we are commanded not to be angry, we must under- 
stand, without a cause, and not beyond measure: when we are forbidden 
to avenge ourselves, it is to be understood of privately taking revenge ; for 
the magistrate beareth not the sword in vain, but is the minister of God, a 
revenger to execute wrath upon him that doeth evil. (Rom. xiii. 4.) Pub- 
lic vengeance, or punishment, therefore, is clearly not prohibited. Once 
more, though we are commanded in the Scriptures to swear not at all (as 
in Matt. v. 34.), and not to forswear ourselves (Levit. xix. 12.), yet they do 
not forbid the use of oaths in cases where they can be made subservient 
to the support of truth and the interests of justice. Moses says, Thou 
shalt fear the Lord thy God, and serve him, and shall swear by his name. 
(Deut. vi. 13.) Thow shalt swear, says the prophet Jeremiah, the Lord 
liveth, in truth, in judgment, and in righteousness. (Jer. iv. 2.) Our 
Saviour himself, when adjured by the high-priest, in the name of the living 
God, to declare whether he was the Christ the Son of God (Matt. xxvi. 63, 
64. Mark xiv. 61, 62.), did not refuse to answer the question, thus judicially 
proposed to him; but he certainly would have remained silent if he had 
disapproved of all asseverations upon oath, or all such solemn invocations 
of, and appeals to, the name of God, in cases where the truth is doubtful 
or the testimony is suspected. The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
says, that an oath for confirmation is an end of all strife. (Heb. vi. 16.)2 


Il. Many things in morals, which are not spoken comPaRA- 
TIVELY, are nevertheless to be thus understood. 


1. In Matt. ix. 13. and xii. 7. Jesus Christ, citing Hos. vi. 6., 
says, that God desired mercy and not sacrifice. Yet he had 
prescribed that victims should be offered. This, therefore, must 
be understood comparatively, sacrifice being compared with 
mercy, or with acts of humanity and benevolence; which, the 
context shows, are here intended. The sense of the passage in 
question is this:—J require mercy and not sacrifice ; in other 
words, I prefer acts of charity to matters of positive institution, 
when, in any instance, they interfere with each other. 

2. In 1 Tim. vi. 8. we read—Having food and raiment let 
us be therewith content. Is no one then to desire a house, or a 
competence of wealth? These things, therefore, are compared 
with what are called the luxuries of life. 


Ill. Principals include their accessaries, that is, whatever 
approaches or comes near to them, or has any tendency to them. 


Thus, where any sin is forbidden, we must be careful not only 
to avoid it, but also every thing of a similar nature, and whatever 
may prove an occasion of it, or imply our consent to it in others; 
and we must endeavour to dissuade or restrain others from it. 


Compare Matt. v. 21—31. 1Thess. v. 22. Jude 23. Ephes. v. ll. 1 Cor. 
viii, 13, Lev. xix.17, James v. 19, 20. So, where any duty is enjoined, all 
means and facilities, enabling either ourselves or others to discharge it, 
according to our nenpoclive places, capacities, or opportunities, are like- 
wise enjoined. See Gen. xviil. 19. Deut. vi. 7. Heb. x. 23—25. Upon this 
ground our Lord makes the law and the prophets todepend upon a sincere 
affectionate love to God and man (Mark xii. 30, 31. Luke x. 27.); because, 
where this prevails, we shall not knowingly be deficient in any duty or 
office which lies within our power ; neither shall we willingly do any thing 
that may either directly or indirectly offend, or tend to the prejudice o 
mankind. See Rom. xii.17, 18. This observation will leave little room for 




















































« “These ‘counsels of perfection’ are rules which do not bind under the 
penalty of sin, but are only useful in carrying men to a greater degree of 
perfection than is necessary to salvation. There is not the slightest 
authority in Scripture for these counsels of Perfection: al! the rules there 
prescribed for our conduct are given in the form of Positive commands, as 
absolutely necessary, wherever they are ap: licable, to the attainment of 
eternal life; and the violation of every one of these commands is declared 
tobesin. Weare commanded to be ‘perfect even as our Father which isin 
heaven is perfect’ (Matt. v. 48.) ; and so far from being able to exceed what ig 
required for our salvation, the Gospel assures us, that after our utmost 
care and endeavours we shall still fall short of our whole duty: and that 
our deficiencies must be supplied by the abundant Inerits of our blessed 
Redeemer. We are directed to trust to the mercy of God, and to the 
mediation of Christ; and to ‘work out our salvation with fear and trem. 
bling’ (Phil. ii. 12.), that is, with anxiety, lest we should not fulfil the condi- 
tions upon which it is offered. Upon these grounds we may pronounce 
that works of supererogation are inconsistent with the nature of man 
irreconcilable with the whole tenor and general principles of our religion, 
and contrary to the express declarations of Scripture.” Bishop Tomling’ 
Elements of Christian Theology, vol. ii. pp. 281, 282. th edit.) 


“The human mind is so weakened and vitiated by the sin of our first 

arents, that we cannot by our own natural strength prepare it, or put it 
into a proper state, for the reception of a saving faith, or for the perform- 
ance of the spiritual worship required in the Gospel: this mental purifica- 
tion cannot be effected without divine assistance.” (Ibid. p. 54.) Again: 
“The grace of God prevents us Christians, that is, it goes bares it gives 
the first spring and rise to our endeavours, that we may have a good will; 
and when this good will is thus excited, the grace of God does not desert 
us, but it works with us when we have that good will.””.... “It is acknow- 
ledged that man has not the disposition, and, consequently, not the ability 
to do what in the ah of God is good, till he is influenced by the Spirit of 
God.” (Ibid. pp. 60, 61.) 

« Bishop Bradford’s Discourse concerning Baptismal and Spiritual Rege- 
neration, p. 37. sixth edit. See also some excellent observations to the 
same effect in Dr. Macknight’s Commentary on 1 John ij. 29, 

2 The reader will find some additional observations illustrative of the 
canon above given, in Archbp. Tillotson’s Works, vol. ii. pp. 62. 158, (Lon- 
don, 1820.) 

2 Mori Acroases Hermeneutice, tom. i. pp. 257, 258. 
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God. If, however, they be not the characters described (as 
unquestionably there are many to whom the characters do not 
apply), the pronzise in that case does not belong to them. Vice 
versd, when any state is pronounced to be wretched, it is on 
account of the sins or vices which generally attend it. 


IX. Some precepts of moral prudence are given in the Scrip- 
tures, which nevertheless admit of exceptions, on account of some 
duties of benevolence or piety that ought to predominate. 


We may illustrate this rule by the often-repeated counsels of 
Sclomon respecting becoming surety for another. (See Prov. vi. 
1, 2. xi, 15. xvii. 18. and xx. 16.) In these passages he does not 
condemn suretiship, which, in many cases, is not only lawful, 
cut, In some instances, even an act of justice, prudence, and 
charity ;! but Solomon forbids his disciples to become surety 
rashly without considering for whom, or how far he binds him- 
self, or how he could discharge the debt, if occasion should 
require it. 

X. 4 change of circumstances changes moral things ; there- 
fore contrary things may be spoken together in moral things, 
on account of the difference of circumstances. 

- Thus, in Prov. xxvi. 4, 5. we meet with two precepts that seem 
to be diametrically opposite to each other: Answer not a fool ac- 
cording to his folly, lest thou be like unto him; and Answer a fool 
according to his folly, lest he be wise in his own conceit. But 
if we attend carefully to the reason which the sacred writer sub- 
joins to each precept, we shall be enabled satisfactorily to 
account for the apparent repugnancy in the counsels of the 
Israelitish monarch; and it will be evident that they form, not 
meonsistent, but distinct, rules of conduct, which are respec- 
tively to be observed according to the difference of circumstances. 
The following observations on the two verses just cited will 
materially illustrate their meaning. 

A fool, inthe sense of Scripture, means a wicked man, or one 
who acts contrary to the wisdom that is from above, and who is 
suppose 1 to utter his foolishness in speech or writing. Doubtless 
there are different descriptions of these characters ; and some may 
require to be answered, while others are best treated with silence. 
But the cases here seem to be one; both have respect to the same 
character, and both require to be answered. The whole differ- 
ence lies in the manner in which the answer should be given. 

“In the first instance, the term, ‘according to his folly,’ means 
in a foolish manner, as is manifest from the reason given; ‘lest 
thou also be like unto him.’ But in the second instance they 
mean, in the manner in which his foolishness requires. This 
also is plain from the reason given, ‘lest he be wise in his own 
conceit.’ A foolish speech is nota rule for our imitation; never- 
theless our answer must be so framed by it, as to meet and repel 
it. Both these proverbs caution us against evils to which we are 

not a little addicted ; the first, that of saying and doing to others 
' as they say and do to us, rather than as we would they should 
say and do; the last, that of suffering the cause of truth or jus- 
tice to be run down, while we, from a love of ease, stand by as 
unconcerned spectators. The first of these proverbs is exempli- 
fied in the answer of Moses to the rebellious Israelites ; the last 
in that of Job to his wife.—It was a foolish sveech which was 
addressed to the former;—‘ Would to God, that we had died 
when our brethren died before the Lord! And why have ye brought 
up the congregation of the Lord into this wilderness, that we and 
our cattle should die there?” Unhappily, this provoked Moses to 
speak unadvisedly with his lips; saying, ‘ Hear now, ye rebels, 
must we fetch you water out of this rock ” This was answering 
folly in a foolish manner, which he should not have done ; and 
by which the servant of God became too much like them whom 
he opposed.—It was also a foolish saying of Job’s wife, in the 
day of his distress, ‘Curse God, and die!’ Job answered this 
speech, not in the manner of zt, but in the manner which it re- 
quired. ‘ What, shall we receive good at the hand of God; and 
shall we not receive evil?’ In all the answers of our Saviour to 
the Scribes and Pharisees, we may perceive that he never lost the 
possession of his soul for a single moment; and never answered 
in the manner of his opponents, so as to be like unto them. Yet 
neither did he decline to repel their folly, and so to abase their 
self-conceit.’’? 

XI. Different ideas must be annexed to the names of virtues or 
vices, according to different ages and places. 


1 Thus Judah became Sere to his father, for his brother Benjamin 
(Gen. xliii. 9. xliv. 32.); and aul to Philemon for Onesimus. (Philem. 
18, 19. 

y Foller’s Harmony of Scripture, pp. 17, 18. Bishop Warburton has 
given an excellent illustration of the passage above ppenineds in one of his 
Sermons. See his Works, vol. x. Serm. 21. pp. 61—78. 
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Thus, holiness and purity denote widely different things, in 
many parts of the Old Testament, from what they intend in the 
New; in the former, they are applied to persons and things 
dedicated to Jehovah ; while in the latter, they are applied to all 
true Christians, who are called saints or holy, being made so 
through the illumination and renovation of the Holy Spirit, and 
because, being called with a high and holy calling, they are 
bound to evince the sincerity of their profession by a pure and 
holy life. 


XI. In investigating and interpreting those passages of 
Scripture, the argument of which is moral,—that is, passages 
in which holy and virtuous actions are commended,—but wickea 
and unholy ones are forbidden, the nature of the virtue enjoined, 
or of the:sin prohibited, should be explained. We should also 
consider whether such passages are positive commands, or merely 
counsels or opinions, and by what motives or arguments the 
inspired writer supports his persuasions to virtue, and his dis- 
suasives from sin or vice. 


In conducting this investigation, the parallel passages will be 
found of the greatest service ; and in applying tke writings of the 
New Testament as authority for practical institutions, it is neces- 
sary to distinguish those precepts or articles, which are circum- 
stantial and temporary, from such as are essential to true religion, 
and therefore obligatory, in all ages. Not only are all the important 
laws of morality permanent, but all those general rules of con- 
duct, and institutions which are evidently calculated in religion 
to promote the good of mankind and the glory of God. The 
situation of the first Christians, during the infancy of Chris- 
tianity, required temporary regulations, which are not now bind- 
ing on the church. The controversy concerning holy days, and 
particular kinds of food, occasioned Paul to enjoin such temporary 
precepts as suited the situation of the church when he wrote. 
Abstinence from the use of unclean beasts, in compliance with 
the opinions of the Jews, is not now necessary ; but a condescen- 
sion to the very prejudices of weak brethren, in things indifferent, 
is at all times the duty of Christians. Those doctrines which 
were evidently adapted to the situation of Christ’s disciples, when 
under persecution, do not apply to their conduct, when enjoying 
full liberty of conscience. Exhortations, which are restricted to 
particular cases, must not be applied as rules for general conduct. 

Those directions, to be kind and hospitable to one another, in 
which the customs of eastern countries are mentioned, are not 
literally to be observed, by those among whom different manners 
prevail. Paul enjoins the saints to salute one another with a 
holy kiss. (Rom. xvi. 16.) The Jews saluted one another, as 
an expression of sincere friendship. When Jesus Christ observed 
to Simon that he was deficient in kindness and affection, he said, 
Thou gavest me no kiss, but this woman, since the time I came 
in, hath not ceased to kiss my feet. (Luke vii. 45.) The dispo- 
sition is incumbent on saints, in all ages of the world: but not 
this mode of expressing it. In order to teach the disciples, how 
they ought to manifest their affection, for one another, by per- 
forming every office of friendship in their power, their Lord and 
Master took a towel and girded himself, and began to wash the 
disciples’ feet, and to wipe them with the towel wherewith he 
was girded; and said, If I then, your Lord and Master, have 
washed your feet, ye also ought to wash one another's feet. 
(John xiii. 5. 14.) In those hot countries, after travelling in 
sandals, the washing of the feet was very refreshing, and an 
expression of the most tender care and regard: hence it is men- 
tioned as an amiable part of the widow’s character, that she hath 
washed the saints’ feet and relieved the afflicted. (1 Tim. v. 10.) 
It is evident, that this mode of expressing our love to one another 
was not intended as a permanent law, but a direction adapted to 
the prevailing custom of the people to whom it was originally 
given. 





remarks on the moral interpretation of 
the Sacred Writings, it is worthy of observation, that they 
contain two kinds of moral books and discourses, viz. 1. De- 
tached sentences, such as occur in the book of Proverbs, in many 
of our Lord’s sermons, and in several of the moral exhorta- 
tions at the close of the apostolic Epistles; and, 2. Continuous 
and connected discourses, such as are to be found in the book 
of Job. In the former, we are not to look for any order or 
arrangement, because they have been put together just as 
they presented themselves to the minds of their inspired 
authors; but, in the Jatter, we must carefully attend to the 
scope. Thus, the scope of the book of Job is specified in the 
second and third verses of the thirty-second chapter ; to this, 
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therefore, the whole book must be referred, without seeking 
for any mysteries. aie uN 
The style also of the moral parts of Scripture is highly 
figurative, abounding not only with bold hyperboles and pro- 
sopopeias, but also with antitheses and seeming paradoxes : 
the forme? must be explained agreeably to those general 
rules, for expounding the figucative language of Scripture, 
which have already been stated. and illustrated ;! and the 
latter must be interpreted and limited according to the nature 
of the thing ; for instance, the beatitudes as related by St. Mat- 
thew (ch. v.) must be compared with those delivered at a 
different time, as related by Saint Luke (ch. vi. 20. ef seq.) 5 
and from this collation we shall be enabled to reconcile the 
seeming differences, and fully to understand the antithetic 
sayings of our Lord. / ‘ ; 
‘Lastly, as the moral sentences in the Scriptures are written 
‘n the very concise style peculiar to the Orientals, many 
assages, are, in consequence, necessarily obscure, and there- 
ore admit of various expositions. In such cases, that in- 
terpretation which is most obvious to the reader will in general 
be sufficiently intelligible for all purposes of practical edifica- 
tron, and beyond this we need not be anxiously solicitous, if 
we should fail in ascertaining the precise meaning of every 
word in a proverb or moral sentence, 





SECTION II. 


ON THE INTERPRETATION OF THE PROMISES AND THREATENINGS 
OF SCRIPTURE. 


A promiss, in the scriptural sense of the term, is a declara- 
tion or assurance of the divine will, in which God signifies 
what particular blessings or good things he will freely bestow, 
as well as the evils which he will remove. The promises, 
therefore, differ from the threatenings of God, inasmuch as the 
former are declarations concerning good, while the latter are 
denunciations of evil only: at the same time it is to be 
observed, that promises seem to include threats, because, 
being in their very nature conditional, they imply the bestow- 
ment of the blessing promised, only on the condition being 

erformed, which ace is tacitly threatened to be with- 

eld on noncompliance with such condition. Further, pro- 
mises differ from the commands of God, because the latter are 
significations of the divine will concerning a duty enjoined to 
be performed, while prornises relate to mercy to be received. 
As a considerable portion of the promises relates to the per- 
formance of moral and of pious duties, they might have been 
discussed under the preceding chapter; but, from the variety 
of topics which they embrace, it has been deemed preferable 
to give them a separate consideration. 

There are four classes of promises mentioned in the Scrip- 
tures, particularly in the New Testament; viz. 1. Promises 
relating to the Messiah: 2. Promises relating to the church : 
3. Promises of blessings, both temporal and spiritual, to the 
pious; and, 4. Promises encouraging to the exercise of the 
several graces and duties that compose the Christian charac- 
ter.2 The two first of these classes, indeed, are many of 
them predictions as well as promises ; consequently the same 
observations will apply to them, as are stated for the in- 
terpretation of Scripture prophecies ;? but in regard to those 
promises which are directed to particular persons, or to the 
performance of particular duties, the following remarks are 
offered to the attention of the reader. 

I. “ We must receive Giod’s promises in such wise us they be 
generally set forth in the Holy Scriptures.’ 


1 See pp. 355—358. supra. 

2 These promises are collected and printed at length, ina useful manual, 
published early in the eighteenth century, and entitled A Collection of the 
Promises of Scripture, arranged under proper Heads. By Samuel Clarke, 
D.D. Of this little manual, there are numerous cheap editions extant, 
which abound in errors of reference to the texts of Scripture. Of the 
recent editions, that published by Mr. William Carpenter (London, 1825, 
18mo.) is one of the most useful: the editor has verified the references 
corrected the errors that had crept into former impressions, and has made 
an addition of about two hundred promises, which enhance the value of this 
publication. 

3 See pp. 388—390. supra. 

4 Art. XVII. of the Confession of the Anglican Church. Similar to this 
is the declaration of the Helvetic Confession, which in general symbolizes 
with that of the British Church, ‘In the temptation concerning predesti- 
nation, and which, perhaps, is more dangerous than any other, we should 
derive comfort from the consideration, that God’s promises are general to 
all that believe—that he himself says, Ask and ye shull receive :—Every 
one that asks receives. Chap. x. towards the end, or in the valuable work 
entitled, “Primitive Truth, in a History of the Reformation, expressed by 
the Early Reformers in their Writings,” p. 57. 
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To us “the promises of God are general and conditional. 
The Gospel dispensation is described as a covenant between God 
and man; and the salvation of every individual is made to 
depend upon his observance of the proposed conditions. Men, 
as free agents, have it in their power to perform or not to perform 
these conditions: and God foresaw from eternity, who would and 
who would not perform them, that is, who will and who wiil not 
be saved at the day of judgment.” If, therefore, the promises of 
God be not fulfilled towards us, we may rest assured that the 
fault does not rest with Him “who cannot lie,” but with our- 
selves, who have failed in complying with the conditions either 
tacitly or expressly annexed to them. We may, then, apply 
general promises to ourselves, not doubting that if we perform 
the condition expressed or implied, we shall enjoy the mercy 
promised: for, as all particulars are included in universals, it 
follows that a general promise is made a particular one to him, 
whose character corresponds with those to whom such general 
promise is made. 


Matt. xi. 28. may be cited as an example: the promise here made is the 
giving of rest: the characters of the persons to whom it is made are dis- 
tinetly specified; they are the weary and heavy laden, whether with the 
distresses of life, or with the sense of guilt (see Psal. xxxii. 4, xxxviii. 4.), 
or witb the load of ceremonial observances; the condition required is to 
come unto Christ by faith; in other words to believe in him and become 
his disciples ; andthe menace implied is, that if they do not thus come,s they 
will not find rest. Similar promises occur in John iii. 16. and 1 Tim. ii. 4. 


II. Such promises as were made in one case may be appliea 
in other cases of the same nature, consistently with the analogy 


of faith. 

It is in promises as in commands: they do not exclusively 
concern those to whom they were first made ; but, being inserted 
in the Scriptures, they are made of public benefit : for whatsoever 
things were written aforetime, were written for our use; that 
we, through patience and comfort of the Scriptures, might 
have hope. (Rom. xv. 4.) 

Thus, what was spoken to Joshua, on his going up against 
the Canaanites, lest he should be discouraged in that enterprise, 
is applied by Saint Paul as a remedy against covetousness or 
inordinate care concerning the things of this life; it being a very 
comprehensive promise that God will never fail us nor forsake us. 
Butif we were to apply the promises contained in Psal. xciv. 14. 
and Jer. xxxii. 40. and John x. 28. as promises of absolute and in 
defectible grace to believers, we should violate every rule of sober 
interpretation, as well as the analogy of faith. A distinction, 
however, must be taken between such of the promises in the Old 
Testament, particularly in the book of Psalms, as are of universal 
application, and such as were made to those Israelites and Jews 
who obeyed the law of God, which were strictly temporal. Of 
this description are all those promises of peace and prosperity in 
this world, which were literully suitable to the Jewish dispensa- 
tion, God having encouraged them to obey his laws, by promise 
of peculiar peace and prosperity in the land of Canaan. Wherras 
now, under the Gospel dispensation, ‘godliness hath” indeed the 
“promise of the life that now is, as well as of that which is to 
come” (1 Tim. iv. 8.), but with an exception of the cross, when 
that may be best for us, in order to our future happiness in 


5 Bp. Tomline’s Elements of Theology, vol. ii. p. 313. Similar to the 
above sentiments are those contained in the ‘ Necessary Erudition of a 
Christian Man” (at the close of the introductory observationson ‘‘ Faith”), 
a Manual of Christian Doctrine published in the year 1534: the value of 
which ought not to be lessened in our judgment by the circumstance of its 
not being purged of popish errors—“‘ Although God’s promises made in 
Christ be immutable, yet He maketh them not to us, but wrth condition ; 
so that His promise standing, we may yet fail of the promise because we 
keep not our promise. And therefore, if we assuredly reckon upon the 
state of our felicity, as grounded upon God’s promise, and do not therewith 
remember, that no man shall be crowned unless he lawfully fight; we 
shall triumph before the victory, and so shall look in vain for that, which is 
not otherwise promised but under a condition.” On the subject of condi- 
tional promises, see also Tillotson’s Works, vol. v. pp. 185—193. 205, 206. 
vol. vi. p. 513. vol. ix. pp. 53, 54. and vol. x. p. 119.; and on the subject of 
conditional threatenings, see vol. vi. pp. 510, 511. (London, 1820.) 

6 Bp. Horsley has the following animated and practical observations on 
this promise of our Saviour at the close of his 24th Sermon :—“ Come 
therefore, unto him, all ye that are heavy laden with your sins. By his 
own gracious voice he called you while on earth. By the voice of his 
ambassadors he continueth to call; he calleth you now by mine. Coine 
unto him, and he shall give you rest—rest from the hard servitude of sin 
and appetite, and guilty fear. That yoke is heavy—that burden is intole- 
rable; His yoke is easy, and his burden light. But, come in sincerity ;— 
dare not to come in hypocrisy and dissimulation. Think not that it will 
avail you in the last day to have called yourselves Christians, to have been 
born and educated under the Gospel light—to have lived in the external 
communion of the church on earth—if, all the while, your hearts have 
holden no communion with its Headin heaven. If, instructed in Christian- 
ity, and professing to believe its doctrines, ye lead the lives of unbelievers 
it will avail you nothing in the next, to have enjoyed in this world, like the 
Jews of old, advantages which ye despised—to have had the custody of a 
holy doctrine which never touched your hearts—of a pure commandment, 
by the light of which ye never walked. To those who disgrace the doc- 
trine of their Saviour by the scandal of their lives it will be of no avail te 
have vainly called him, ‘Lord, Lord!?” Sermons, p. 490. 2d edit. 
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heaven. So that the promises in the Old Testament, of a general 
_ felicity in this life, are not so literally to be applied to Christians 
as they were to the Jews.! ‘ Q 


Ill. God has suited his promises to his precepts. 


By his precepts we see what is our duty, and what should be 
the scope of our endeavours ; and by his promises we see what 
is our inability, what should be the matter or object of our 
prayers, and where we may be supplied with that grace which 
will enable us to discharge our duty. Compare Deut. x. 16. with 
Deut. xxx. 6. Eccles. xii. 13. with Jer. xxxii. 40. Ezek. xviii. 
31. with Ezek. xxxvi. 37. and Rom. vi. 12. with v. 14. 


IV. Where any thing is promised in case of obedience, the 
threatening of the contrary is implied in case of disobedience : 
and where there ts a threatening of any thing in case of disobe- 
dience, a promise of the contrary is implied wpon condition of 
obedience.2 , 

In illustration of this remark, it will be sufficient to refer to, 
and compare, Exod. xx. 7. with Psal. xv. 1—4. and xxiv. 3, 4. 
and Exod. xx. 12. with Prov. xxx. 17. 


There are, however, two important cautions to be attended 
to in the application of Scripture promises; viz. that we do 
not violate that connection or dependency which subsists 
petween one promise and another; and that we do not invert 
that fixed order which is observable between them. 


1, The mutual connection or dependency subsisting between 
promises, must not be broken. 
As the duties enjoined by the moral law are copulative, and may not be 


disjoined in the obedience yielded to them (James ii. 10.) ; so are the bless- 
ags of the promises ; which may not be made use of as severed from each 
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other, like unstringed pearls, but as collected into one entire chain, Fot 
instance, throughout the sacred volume, the promises of pardon and 
repentance are invariably connected together ; so that it would be pre- 
sumptuous in any man to suppose that God will ever hearken to him who 
implores the one and neglects to seek the other. “He pardoneth and 
absolveth all them that truly repent and unfeignedly believe his holy word.” 

In like manner, in Psal. lxxxiv. 11. the promise of grace and glory is so 
inseparably united, that no pein can lay a just claim to the one, who is 
not previously made a partaker of the other. Bishop Horne’s commen- 
tary on this verse is not more beautiful than just.? 


2. In applying the promises, their order and method should 
not be inverted, but be carefully observed. 


The promises made by God in his word have not neply been termed an 
ample storehouse of every kind of blessings, including both the mercies 
of the life that now is, and of that avhich is to come. There is, indeed, no 
good that can present itself as an object to our desires or thoughts, but the 
promises are a ground for faith to believe, and hope to expect the enjoy- 
ment of it; but then our use and application of them must be regular, and 
suitable both to the pattern and precept which Christ has given us. 

The Pattern or example referred to, we have in that most comprehen. 
sive prayer, emphatically termed the Lord’s Prayer (Matt. vi. 9—13.); in 
which he shows what is chiefly to be desired by us, viz, the sanctification 
of his name in our hearts, the coming of his kingdom into our souls, and 
the doing of his will in our lives; all which are to be implored, before and 
above our daily bread. We are not to be more anxious for food than for 
divine grace. 

The Precept alluded to, we have in his sermon on the mount (Matt. vi. 
33.): Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and his righteousness, and all 
these things shall be udded unto you. The soulis of more worth than the 
body ; as the body is more valuable than raiment; and therefore the prin- 
cipal care of every one should be, to secure his spiritual welfare, by inte- 
resting himself in the promises of life and eternal happiness. Here, how- 
ever, a method must be observed, and the law of the Scripture must be 
exactly followed, which tells us (Psal. lxxxiv. 11.) that God first gives grace 
and then glory. “As it is a sin to divide grace from glory, and to seek the 
one without the other: so it is also a sin to be preposterous in our seeking, 
to look jirst after happiness and then after holiness: no man can be rightly 
solicitous about the crown, but he must first be careful about the race ; 
nor can any be truly thoughtful about his interest in the promises of glory 
that doth not first make good his title to the promises of grace.’’4 


CHAPTER VII. 


ON THE INTERPRETATION, AND MEANS OF HARMONIZING PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE, WHICH 
: ARE ALLEGED TO BE CONTRADICTORY. 


Auruouen the sacred writers, being divinely inspired, were 
necessarily exempted from error in the important truths which 
they were commissioned to reveal to mankind, yet it is not 
to be concealed, that, on en se 2 Scripture with itself, 
some detached passages are to be found, which appear to be 
contradictory; and these have been a favourite topic of cavil 
with the enemies of Christianity from Spinosa down to Vol- 
taire, and the opposers of Divine Revelation in our days, who 
have copied their objections. Unable to disprove or subvert 
the indisputable Facrs.on which Christianity is founded, 
and detesting the exemplary holiness of heart and life which 
it enjoins, its modern antagonists insidiously attempt to im- 
pugn the credibility of the sacred writers, by producing what 
they call contradictions. It is readily admitted that real con- 
tradictions are a just and sufficient proof that a book is not 
divinely inspired, whatever pretences it may make to such 
inspiration. In this way we prove, that the Koran of Mo- 
hammed could not be inspired, much as it is extolled by his 
admiring followers. The whole of that rhapsody was framed 
by the wily Arab to answer some particular exigencies.° | If 
any new measure was to be proposed,—any objection against 
him or the religion which he wished to propagate, was to be 
answered,—any difficulty to be solyed,—any discontent or 


t Collyer’s Sacred Interpreter, yol. i. p. 336. : : 

2 Bp. Wilkins, in his painirable Discourse on the Gift of Preaching, has 
atated this rule in the following terms :—‘‘Every Scripture does affirm, 
command, or threaten, not only that which is expressed in it, but likewise 
il that which is rightly deducible from it, though by mediate conse- 
quences.” (Dr. Wiliiams’s Christian Preacher, p. 22.) bine f 

3 “Jesus Christ is our ‘Lord’ and our ‘God :’ he is a ‘sun’ to enlighten 
and direct us in the way, and a ‘shield’ to protect us against the enemies 
of our salvation. He will give ‘grace’ to carry us on from strength to 
strength,’ and ‘glory’ to crown us when we ‘appear before him in Zion ; 
he will ‘withhold’ nothing that is ‘good’ and profitable for us in the pease 
vf our journey, and will himself be our reward, when we come to the en 
ol it2?. Commentary on the Psalms, vol. ii. (Works, vol. iii. p. 81.) ses 

4 Dr. Spurstowe’s Treatise on the Promises, pp. 62.65. The vi ole 
volume will abundantly xepey the trouble of perusing it. | There isa #0 an 
admirable discourse on the Promises, in the Sermon published by the Sey. 
Charles Buck: in which their divine origin, their suitability, a es 
clearness of expression, the freeness of their communication, and " ie e 
tainty of their accomplishment, are stated and illustrated with equal a! i y 
and piety. See also Hoornbeck’s Theologia Practica, pars l ib. v. 6.2. 


. 468-—477. 
P, Prideaux’s Life of Mohammed, & 168, 159. 
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offence among his people to be removed,—or any other thing 
done that could promote his designs,—his constant recourse 
was to the angel Gabriel, for a new revelation: and instantly 
he produced some addition to the Koran, which was to fur- 
ther the objects he had in view, so that by far the greater part 
of that book was composed on these or similar occasions to 
influence his followers to adopt the measures which he in- 
tended. Hence not a few real contradictions crept into the 
Koran; the existence of which is not denied by the Mus- 
sulman commentators, who are not only very particular in 
stating the several occasions on which particular chapters 
were produced, but also, where any contradiction occurs which 
they cannot solve, affirm that one of the contradictory pas- 
sages is revoked. And they reckon in the Koran upwards 
of one hundred and fifty passages thus revoked. Now this 
fact is a full evidence that the compiler of that volume could 
not be inspired; but no such thing can be alleged against the 
Scriptures. They were indeed given af sundry times and in 
divers manners, and the authors of them were inspired on 
particular occasions: but nothing was ever published as a 
part of it, which was afterwards revoked; nor is there any 
thing in them which we need to have annulled. Errors in 
the transcription of copies, as well as in printed editions and 
translations, do unquestionably exist: but the contradictions 
objected are only seeming, not real, nor do we know a single 
instance of such alleged contradictions, that is not capable 
of a rational solution. A little skill in criticism in the ori- 

inal languages of the Scriptures, their idioms and properties 
(of which the modern opposers of revelation, it is well 
known, have for the most part been and are notoriously igno- 
rant), and in the times, occasions, and scopes of the several 
books, as well as in the antiquities and customs of those 
countries, which were the scenes of the transactions recorded, 
will clear the principal difficulties. — 3 , 

To the person who honestly and impartially examines the 
various evidences for the divinity and inspiration of the Bible 
(and it not only invites but commands investigation), most 
of the alleged contradictions, which are discussed in the fol- 
lowing pages, will appear frivolous : for they have been made 
and refuted nearly one hundred and fifty years since, But as 
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they are now reasserted, regardless of the satisfactory an- 
swers which have been given to them in various forms, 
both in this country and on the Continent. the author would 
deem his work imperfect if he were to suffer such objections 
to pass unnoticed, particularly as he has been called Bee, 
through the public press, to consider, and to obviate them. 


Should the reader be led to think, that an undue portion of 
Rae to the interpretation of 


the present volume is approp! i 
patie alleged to be contradictory, he is requested to bear 


in mind that, although the pretended contradictions, here 
considered, have for the most part. been clothed in a few 
plausible sentences,! yet their sophistry cannot be exposed 
without a laborious and minute examination. 

Wherever, then, one text of Scripture seems to contra- 
dict another, we should, by a serious consideration of them, 
endeavour to discover their harmony; for the only way, by 
which to judge rightly of particular passages in any book, is, 
first, to ascertain whether the text be correct, and in the next 
place to consider its whole design, method, and style, and not 
to criticise some particular parts of it, without bestowing any 
attention upon the rest. Such is the method adopted by all 
who would investigate, with judgment, any difficuit passages 
occurring in a profane author: and if a judicious and accurate 
writer is not to be lightly accused of contradicting himself 
for any seeming inconsistencies, but is to be reconciled with 
himself if possible,—unquestionably the same equitable prin- 
ciple of interpretation ought to be applied in the investigation 
of Scripture difficulties. 


Some passages, indeed, are explained by the Scriptures them- 
selves, which serve as a key to assist us in the elucidation of 
others. 


Thus, in one place it is said that Jesus baptized, and in another it is 
stated that he baptized not : the former passage is explained to be intended 
not of baptism performed by hiniself, but by his disciples who baptized in 
his name. Compare John iil. 22. withiv. 1, 2. 


Frequently, also, a distinction of the different senses of words, 
as well as of the different subjects and times, will enable us to 
obviate the seeming discrepancy. 


Thus, when it is said, It is appointed unto all men once to die (Heb. ix. 
27.); and elsewhere, If a man keep Christ’s saying, he shall never see 
death, there is no contradiction; for, in the former place, nalural death, 
the death of the body, is intended, and in the latter passage, spiritual or 
eternal death. Again, when Moses says, God vested on the seventh day 
from all his works (Gen. ii. 2.), and Jesus says, My Father worketh hitherto 
(John v. 17.), there is no opposition or contradiction; for Moses is speak- 
ing of the works of creation, and Jesus of the works of providence. So 
Samuel tells us God will not repent (1 Sam. xv. 29.); and yet we read in 
other parts of the Old Testament that It repented the Lorn that he had made 
man on the earth (Gen. vi. 6.); and that he had set wp Saul to be king. 
(1 Sam. xv. 11.) But in these passages there is no real contradiction; repent- 
ance in the one place signifies a change of mind and counsel, from want 
of foresight of what come to pass, and thus God cannot repent; but then 
he changes his course as men do when they change their minds, and so 
he may be said to repent. In these, as well as in other instances, where 
personal qualities or feelings are ascribed to God, the Scriptures speak in 
condescension to our capacities, after the manner of men; nor can we 
speak of the Deity in any other manner, if we would speak intelligibly to 
the generality of mankind. 


The contradictions which are alleged to exist in the Scrip- 
tures, may be referred to the following classes, viz.—seeming 
contradictions in historical passages—in. chronology—be- 
tween prophecies and their fulfilment—in points of doctrine 
and morality—in the quotations from the Old Testament in 
the New—between the sacred writers themselves—between 
the sacred writers and profane authors—and, lastly, seeming 
contradictions to philosophy and the nature of things. 





SECTION I. 


SEEMING CONTRADICTIONS IN HISTORICAL PASSAGES, 


_ Mosr of the seeming contradictions in Scripture are found 
in the historical parts, where their connection with the great 
subject or scope is less considerable; and they may not un- 
frequently be traced to the errors of transcribers or of the 


1 Bishop Horne, when speaking of the disingenuity of infidels i ring- 
ing forward objections against the Scriptures, has the alton ht a 
—‘ Many and painful are the researches, usually necessary to be made 
for settling points of this kind. Pertness and ignorance may ask a ques- 
tion in three lines, which it will cost learning and ingenuity thirty pages to 
answer. When this is done, the same question shall be triumphantly asked 
again the next year, as if nothing had ever been written upon the subject. 
And as people in general, for one reason or other, like short objections 
better than long answers, in this mode of disputation cif it can be styled 
such) the odds must ever be against us; and we must be content with 
those of our friends, who have honesty and erudition, candour and pa- 
ience, to study both sides of the question.” Letters on Infidelity, p Re 
(Works, vol. vi. pp. 447, 448. 8vo. London, 1809.) eres 
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press. The apparent contradictions, in the historical passages 
of Scripture, arise from the different circumstances related,— 
from things being related in a different order by the sacred 
rere diflerences in numbers,—and from differences 
in the relation of events in one place, and references to those 
events in another. : 





§ 1. Seeming Contradictions in the different Circumstances 
reluted. 


These arise from various causes, as the sources whence 
the inspired writers drew their relations, the different designs 
of the sacred writers, erroneous readings, obscure or ambigu- 
ous expressions, transpositions in the order of narrating, and 
sometimes from several of these causes combined. 


1. Apparent contradictions, in the different circumstances 
related, arise from the different sources whence the inspired 
writers drew their narratives. 


For instance, in the brief accounts recorded by Matthew and Mark 
respecting the birth and childhood of Jesus Christ, from whom could they 
have derived their information? They could not have become acquainted 
with those circumstances, unless from the particulars communicated by 
his relatives according to the flesh; and, as it has been frequently re- 
marked, it is highly probable that they received their information from 
Mary and Joseph, or others of the family of Jesus. How easy, then, is it 
for some trifling variations to creep into such accounts of infancy as are 
preserved by oral relation ; all of which, though differing, are nevertheless 
perfectly consistent with the truth! Again, during our Lord’s three years’ 
circuit in Palestine, Matthew and John were constantly his disciples and 
companions: the source of their narratives, therefore, was ocular testi- 
mony ; while Luke and Mark, not having been Christ’s disciples, related 
things as they were communicated to them by the apostles and others, 
who from the beginning were eye-witnesses and ministers of the word, 
as Saint Luke expressly states at the commencement of hisGospel. Under 
such circumstances, how is it possible that some discrepancies should not 
appear in the writings of such persons? Yet these discrepancies, as we 
shall presently see, are so far from affecting their credibilily as historians, 
that, on the contrary, they confirm their veracity and correctness. The 
same remark will apply to the history of our Lord’s death and resurrec- 
tion, as well as to the account of the sermon delivered on the mount and 
on the plain. 


2. Seeming contradictions, in the different circumstances re- 
lated, may also arise, /rom the different designs which the sacred 
writers had in the composition of their narratives; for the 
difference of design will necessarily lead to a corresponding se- 
lection of circumstances. 


The consideration of this circumstance will remove the contradiction 
which modern opposers of the Scriptures have asserted to exist between 
the first-and second chapters of the book of Genesis. The design of. 
Moseg, in the jirst chapter, was to give a short account of the orderly 
creation of all things, from the meanest to the noblest, in opposition to the 
absurd and contradictory notions which at that time prevailed among the 
Egyptians and other nations. In the second chapter, the sacred writer 
explains some things more at length, which in the preceding were nar- 
rated more briefly, because he would not interrupt the connection of his 
discourse concerning the six days’ work of creation. He therefore more 
particularly relates the manner in which Eve was formed, and also further 
illustrates the creation of Adam. In thus recapitulating the history of 
creation, Moses describes the creation through its several stages, as the 
egress would have successively presented themselves to a spectator, 
nad a spectator been in existence. Again, fhe design of the two books of 
Samuel, especially the second book, is, to relate the various steps which 
conduced to the wonderful elevation of David from a low condition to the 
throne of Judah first, and afler seven years and six months to that of 
Israel, together with the battles and occurrences which led to that great 
event, and secured to him the possession of his kingdom: and then at the 
close (2Sam. xxiii, 8—39.) we have a catalogue to perpetuate the memory 
of those warriors who had been particularly instrumental in promoting the 
success and establishing the glory of their royal master. But in the first 
book of Chronicles the history of David begins with him as king, and im- 
mediately mentions the heroes of his armies, and then proceeds to an 
abridgment of the events of his reign. This difference of design will 
account for the variations occurring in the two principal chapters con- 
taining the history of those heroes; for in 1 Chron. xi. they are recorded 
in the beginning of David’s reign, with Joab introduced at their head, and 
the reason assigned for his being so particularly distinguished: but int € 
concluding chapter of Samuel, when the history of David’s reign had al- 
ready been given, there the name of Joab is omitted, since no one could 
forget that he was David’s chief mighty man, when he had been mention+ 
ed, in almost every page, as captain general of the armies of Israel.2 


The difference of design also will satisfactorily explain the 
seeming difference between the genealogies of our Saviour 
given by the evangelist Matthew and Luke from the public 
registers, and which comprise a period of four thousand years 
from Adam to Joseph his reputed father, or to Mary his mother. 
The genealogy given by Saint Matthew was principally designed 
for the Jews; and, therefore, it traces the pedigree of Jesus 
Christ, as the promised seed, down from Abraham to David, and 
from him through Solomon’s line to Jacob the father of J oseph 
who was the reputed or /egal father of Christ, (Matt. i. 1—16.) 
That given by Saint Luke was intended for the Gentiles, and 


3 Dr. Kennicott’s First Dissertation, pp. 13—15 
of this very learned volume is appropriated to ca tieee 7 
the discrepancies between 1 Chron. xi, 
the reader ig referred. 


ubsequent part 
g ate comparison of 
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traces the pedigree upwards from Heli, the father of Mary, to 
David, through.the line of his son Nathan, and from Nathan to 
Abraham, concurring with the former, and from Abraham up to 
Adam, who was the immediate “Son of God,” born without 
father or mother. (Luke iii. 23—38.)! 

To this satisfactory answer to the cavils of modern infidels, the 


“ews object—Why is Mary not mentioned in this genealogy, and 
Joseph said to be the son of Heli? 


“Answer. This is a mode of speaking quite warranted by the Old 
Testament, the authority of which is acknowledged by the Jews them- 
selves. For example, Neh. vii. 63. And of the priests: the children of 
Habaiah, the children of Koz, THE CHILDREN OF BArZILLAI, WHICH TOOK 
ONE OF THE DAUGHTERS OF BARziILLAI THE GILEADITE TO WIFE, and was 
called after their name. Were it appears that a person of the priestly 
tribe, or tribe of Levi, took to wife a daughter of Barzillai, and that he and 
the issue of this marriage were regarded as children of Barzillai, though 
a. the sons of Levi, and though the mother’s name is not mentioned. 

‘0 Joseph, taking the daughter of Heli to wife, is called the son of Heli.’’2 


That Saint Luke gives the pedigree of Mary, the real mother 
of Christ, may be collected from the following reasons :— 


Ds The angel Gabriel, at the annunciation, told the virgin, that ‘God 
would give her divine Son the throne of his Sather David? (Luke i. 32.) ; 
and this was necessary to be proved, by her genealogy, afterwards. 
2. Mary is called by the Jews, »by na, ‘the daughter of Eli,’? and by the 
early Christian writers, ‘the daughter of Joakim and Anna.’ But Joakim 
and Eliakim (as being derived from the names of God, myn, Iahoh, and 
95x, Eli) are sometimes interchanged. (2 Chron. xxxvi. 4.) Eli, therefore, 
or Heli, is the abridgment of Eliakim. Wor is it of any consequence that 
the Rabbins called him »y, instead of ss, the aspirates Aleph and Ain 
being frequently interchanged. 3. A similar case in point occurs elsewhere 
in the genealogy. After the Babylonish captivity, the two lines of Solomon 
and Nathan, the sons of David, unite in the generations of Salathiel and 
Zorobabel, and thence diverge again in the sons of the latter, Abiud and 
Resa. Hence, as Salathiel in Matthew, was the son of Jechoniah, or Je- 
hoiachim, who was carried away into captivity by Nebuchadnezzar, so in 
Luke, Salathiel must have been the grandson of Neri, by his mother’s side. 
4. The evangelist himself has critically distinguished the real from the 
legal genealogy, by a parenthetical remark :—Ijcous—ay dg evousCero, vios 
Twone [“rd’ ovtms vios], rou “Has:— Jesus—being (as was reputed) the son 
of Joseph, (but in reality) the son of Heli,” or his grandson by the mother’s 
side: for so should the ellipsis involyed in the parenthesis be supplied.’ 
This interpretation of the genealogy in Saint Luke’s Gospel, if it be ad- 
mitted, removes at once every difficulty ; and (as Bishop Gleig has truly 
remarked) it is so natural and consistent with itself, that, we think, it can 
hardly be rejected, except by those who are determined, that “seeing 
they will not see, and hearing they will not understand.” 


But the difference in the circumstances related, arising from 
the difference in design of the sacred writers, is to be found 
chiefly in those cases, where the same event is narrated very 
briefly by one evangelist, and is described more copiously by 
another. 


An example of this kind we have in the account of our Lord’s threefold 
teraptation in the wilderness, which is related more at length by Matthew 
and Luke, while Mark has given a very brief epitome of that occurrence. 
But these variations, which arise from differences of design, do not present 
a shadow of contradiction or discrepancy : for it is well known that Saint 
Matthew wrote his Gospel a few years after our Lord’s ascension, while 
the church wholly consisted of converts from Judaism. Saint Mark’s 
Gospel, probably written at Rome, was adapted to the state of the church 
there, which consisted of a mixture of converts who had been Pagans and 
Jews. He inserts many direct or oblique explanations of passages in Saint 
Matthew’s Gospel, in order to render them more intelligible to the converts 
from Paganism. The Gospel of Saint Luke was written for the immediate 
use of the converts from Heathenism ; several parts of it appear to be par- 
ticularly adapted to display the divine goodness to the Gentiles. Hence, 
he traces up Christ’s lineage to Adam, to signify that he was THE SEED of 
the woman promised to our first parents, and the Saviour of all their pos- 
terity. He marks the era of Christ’s birfh, and the time when John the 
Baptist began to announce the Gospel, by the reigns of the Roman empe- 
rors. Saint John, who wrote long after the other evangelists, appears to 
have designed his Gospel to be partly as a supplement to the others, in 
order to preserve several discourses of our Lord, or facts relating to him 
which had been omitted by the other evangelists; but chiefly to check 
the heresies which were beginning to appear in the church, and (as he 





t The view above given is confirmed and illnstrated by Dr. Benson in 
Me PRETARY: of the first planting of the Christian Religion, vol. i. pp. 259—268. 
2d edit. 

2 The Jewish Messenger, No. I. p. 2. London, 1833, 8vo. 

3 Lightfoot on Luke iii. 23. 

4 Dr. Hales’s Analysis, vol. ii. book ii. pp. 699,700. In pp. 700—704. he 
has considered and accounted for particular seeming discrepancies be- 
tween the evangelists Matthew and Luke. But the fullest discussion of 
the subject is to be found in Dr. Barrett’s Preliminary Dissertation pre- 
fixed to his edition of the Fragments of Saint Matthew’s Gospel, froma 
Codex Rescriptus in Trinity College Library at Dublin. (Lvangelium se- 
cundium Matithaum ex Codice Rescripto in Bibliotheca Collegii Sancta 
Trinitatis juzta Dublin, &c. 4to. Dublin, 1801.) In this Dissertation he 
examines and notices the difficulties of the hypothesis proposed by Afti- 
canus, a father of the third century, preserved by Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. 
Ib. i. c. 7.), and translated by Dr. Lardner (Works, vol. ii. pp. 436—438. 8vo. 
or vol. i. pp. 416, 417. 4to.), and which Africanus professed to have re- 
ceived from some of onr Lord’s relatives. As Dr. Barrett’s book is scarce, 
and comparatively little known, it may gratify the reader to learn that a 
copious and faithful abstract of it is given in the Eclectic Review for 1807, 
vol. iii. part 2. Be: 586—594. 678—698, ; and also with some additional ob- 
servations by Dr. A. Clarke, at the end of his commentary on Luke iii. 
See also Mr. R. B. Green’s “Table for exhibiting to the View, and impress- 
ing clearly on the Memory, the Genealogy of Jesus Christ, with Notes,” 
&c. London, 1822, 8vo. 
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himself declares, xX, 41.) to establish the true doctrine concerning the 
divinity and mediatorial character of Christ.s 

The differences, however, which thus subsist in the respective 
narratives of the evangelists, do not in any degree whatever affect 
their credibility. The transactions related are still true and actual 
transactions, and capable of being readily comprehended, although 
there may be a trifling discrepancy in some particulars. We 
know, for instance, that a discourse was delivered by our Lord, 
so sublime, so replete with momentous instruction, that the people 
were astonished at his doctrine. But whether this discourse 
was delivered on a mountain or on a plain, is a matter of no 
moment whatever. In like manner, although there are circwm- 
stantial differences in the accounts of our Lord’s resurrection 
from the dead, the thing itself may be known, and its truth ascer- 
tained.’ A narrative is not to be rejected by reason of some 
diversity of circumstances with which it is related: for the 
character of human testimony is, substantial truth under cir- 
cumstantial variety ; but a close agreement induces suspicion of 
confederacy and fraud. Important variations, and even contra- 
dictions, are not always deemed sufficient to shake the credibility 
of a fact; and if this circumstance be allowed to operate in 
favour of profane historians, it ought at least to be admitted with 
equal weight in reference to the sacred writers. It were no dif- 
ficult task to give numerous instances of differences between 
profane historians. Two or three may suffice. It is well known 
that Julius Cesar wrote histories both of the civil war and of the 
war in Gaul: the same events are related by Dion Cassius, as 
well as by Plutarch in his lives of Pompey and Cesar. The 
transactions recorded by Suetonius are also related by Dion, and 
many of them by Livy and Polybius. What discrepancies are 
discoverable between these writers! Yet Livy and Polybius are 
not considered as liars on this account, but we endeavour by 
various ways to harmonize their discordant narratives, conscious 
that, even when we fail, these discordancies do not affect the 
general credibility of their histories. Again,the embassy of the 
Jews to the emperor Claudian is placed by Philo in harvest, and 
by Josephus in sced-time ; yet the existence of this embassy was 
never called in question. To come nearer to our own times: 
Lord Clarendon states that the Marquis of Argyle was condemned 
to be hanged, which sentence was executed on the same day: 
four other historians affirm that he was beheaded upon the Mon- 
day, having been condemned on the preceding Saturday ; yet 
this contradiction never led any person to doubt, whether the 
Marquis was executed or not. 

Much of the discrepancy in the Gospels arises from omission, 
which is always an uncertain ground of objection. Suetonius, 
Tacitus, and Dion Cassius have all written an account of the 
reign of Tiberius; and each has omitted many things mentioned 
by the rest, yet their credit is not impeached. And these differs 
ences will be more numerous, when men do not write histories, 
but memoirs (which perhaps is the true name of the Gospels), 
that is, when they do mot undertake to deliver, in the order of 
time, a regular account of all things of importance which the 
subject of the history said and did, but only such passages as 
were suggested by their particular design at the time of writing.’ 
Further, as these seeming discordancies in the evangelical histo- 
rians prove that they did not write in concert; so from theit 
agreeing in the principal and most material facts, we may infer 
that they wrote after the truth. : 

In Xiphilin and Theodosius, the two abbreviators of the histo- 
rian Dion Cassius, may be observed the like agreement and disa- 
greement ; the one taking notice of many particulars which the 
other passes in silence, and both of them relating the chief and- 
most remarkable events. And since, from their both frequently 
making use of the very same words and expressions, when they 
speak of the same thing, it is apparent that they both copied from 
the same original; so, no person was ever absurd enough to 
imagine that the particulars mentioned by the one were not taken 
out of Dion Cassius, merely because they were omitted by the 
other. And still more absurd would it be to say (as some modern 
opposers of revelation have said of the Evangelists), that the 
facts related by Theodosius are contradicted by Xiphilin, because 
the Jatter says nothing of them. But against the Evangelists, it 
seems, all kinds of arguments may not only be employed but 
applauded. The case, however, of the sacred historians 1s 


5 The topic here briefly noticed is ably illustrated by the late Rev. Dr. 
Townson in his Discourses on the Four Gospels, chiefly with regard to the 
pevuliar Design of each, &c. (Works, vol. i. pp. 1—274.) : 

6 An abstract of the evidence for the fact of the Resurrection of Jesu 
Christ is given in this volume, pp. 106—L15. : 

‘Mori Acroases in Ernesti Instit. Interp. Nov. Test. tom. ti. pp. 2-30 
Paley’s Evidences, vol. il. pp. 274—279. 
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exactly parallel to that of these two abbreviators. The latter 
extracted the particulars, related in their several abridgments, 
from the history of Dion Cassius, as the former drew the mate- 
rials of their Gospels from the life of Jesus Christ. _Xiphilin 
and Theodosius transcribed their relations from a certain collec- 
tion of facts contained in one and the same history ; the four 
evangelists, from a certain collection of facts contained in the 
life of one and the same person, laid before them by that same 
Spirit, which was to lead them into all truth. And why the 
fidelity of the four transcribers should be called in question for 
reasons which hold equally strong against the two abbreviators, 
we leave those to determine who lay such a weight upon the 
objection.! ? 

3. A third source of apparent contradictions, in the different 
circumstances related, arises from false readings, or from obscure 
and ambiguous expressions, or from transpositions in the order 
of relating, and sometimes from several of these causes com- 
bined2 The only way by which these seeming repugnancies 
may be reconciled, is to call in the aid of sacred criticism ; which, 
when judiciously applied, will, in most instances, if not in every 
case, remove them. 


Thus, in Gen. xxix. 1—8. we have a dialogue in which no man is men- 
tioned but Jacob, the only living creatures present being three flocks of 
sheep: yet these are represented as conversing, rolling away the stone, 
and watering the sheep. This appearance of contradiction probably origi- 


nated, first, in some transcriber writing O° 7y~ (iapaRm), flocks, for 


D*INYA (HAROIM), shepherds, in three places; and, secondly, from verse 3. 
expressing what customarily happened, not what then had actually taken 
place ;3 and this mistake, having obtained in some copy of high repute, 
has been transcribed into all the later manuscripts. That the above mis- 
take has actually been made appears from the Samaritan text of the Pen- 
tateuch, from the Arabic version in Bishop Walton’s Polyglott (which has 
preserved the true reading in verses 3 and 8.), and from the Greek version. 
The true reading, therefore, as Houbigant and Dr. Kennicott contend, is 
shepherds, not flocks, and the third verse should be read parenthetically.4 


Having thus stated the various causes of apparent contradic- 
tions in the different circumstances related by the inspired 
writers, we shall proceed to illustrate the preceding remarks. 


I. The names of persons and places are respectively liable 
to change. 


Thus, the name of one person is sometimes given to another, either as 
they are types of them,—so Christ is called David (Ezek. xxxiv. 23, 24.) 
and Zerubbabel (Hag. ii. 23.)\—or, on account of some resemblance between 
them, as in Isa. i. 10. Ezek. xvi. 3.46. Mal. iv. 5. compared with Matt. xi. 14. 
and Johni. 21. Rev. ii. 20. and xviii. 2. So Hell derives its name, in many 
languages, from the valley of the children of Hinnom, on account of the 
wickedness there committed, and the dreadful cries formerly heard in that 
place. In like manner, the place of the great slaughter (Rev. xvi. 16.) has 
its name from the place of the memorable battle where Josiah was slain, 
2 Kings xxiii. 29. 

Il. The name of the head of a tribe or nation is sometimes 
given to their posterity. 


Thus, Edom or Esau is put for the Edomites, who were the descendants 
of Esau, in Num. ‘xx. 18. Gen. xxxvi. 1. and Obadiah i. 6. Wery numerous 
similar examples are to be found in the Sacred Writings, which it is unne- 
cessary to specify. 


III. Sometimes names remain after the reason for which 
they were given, or the thing whence they were taken, has 
ceased to exist. 


Aaron’s rod, for instance, retained its name when changed into a serpent, 
Exod. vii. 12. So Matthew is called.a publican, because he had formerly 
followed that calling. Simon the leper is so termed because he had for- 
merly been afflicted with the leprosy, Matt. xxvi.6. So itis said in Matt. 
xi. 5. that the blind see, and the deaf hear, that is, those who had been 
blind and deaf. A similar instance occurs in Matt. xxi. 31. The publicans 
and harlots enter into the kingdom of heaven, that is, those who had been 
such, not those who continue so. (Compare 1 Cor. vi. 9.) 


IV. The same persons or places sometimes have several 
names. 


Thus, Esau’s wife is called Bashemath in Gen. xxvi. 34. and Adah in 
Gen. xxxvi. 2. Gideon is called Jerubbaal in Judges vi. 32. and vii. 1. 
Zerubbabel and Sheshbazzar are the same person, Wzra i. 8. and v. 14. 
compared with Hag. i. 14. and ii. 2.21. Almost numberless similar in- 
stances might be adduced from the Old Testament: nor are examples 
wanting in the New. Thus, he who was nominated for the apostleship, is 
called Joseph, Barsabas, and Justus, (Acts i. 25.) Joses and Barnabas are 





1 West’s Observations on the History of the Resurrection, pp. 279. 

3 Gerard’s Institutes, p. 426. § 1147, Jahnii Enchiridion ere Gen. 
cap. vi. De Compositione Evevtiogavey, p. 137, 

3 The Vulgate version so renders verse 3. Morisque erat ut cunctis 
ovibus (lege pastoribus) congregatis devolverent lapidem, &c. 

4 Houbigant in loc. Dr. Kennicott’s First Dissertation on the Hebrew 
text, pp. 860—365. The proper version of the passage above referred to 
will be thus :—“ Then Jacob went on his journey, and came into the land 
of the people of the east 2. And he looked, and behold a well in a field; 
and, lo, three shepherds were lying by it, for out of that well they watered 
their flocks; and a great stone was upon the well’s mouth. (And there 
all the shepherds usually inet together, and rolled the stone from the well’s 
mouth, and watered the sheep; and put the stone again upon the well’s 
mouth, in its place.) 4—7. And Jacob said, &c. &c. 8. And they said, We 
cannot until all the shepherds shall be gathered together, and roll the atone 
from the well’s mouth; then we water the sheep.” 
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the names of the same apostle. Simon, it is well known, was called Peter 
and all the other Brestiee, except Saint John, had more names than one 
In like manner, the same places are distinguished by several names : a 
Emishphat and Kadesh, Gen. xiv. 7. Hermon, Siricn, Shenir, ied 5 
Magdala in Matt. xv. 39. is termed Dalmanutha in Mark vii. 10., an ‘ine 
country of the Gergesenes, in Matt. viii. 28., in Mark v. 1. called that of the 
Gadarenes. 


V. Many persons and places also have the same name. 


There was one Rethlehem in the tribe of Zebulun, Josh. xix. 15. ana 
another in the tribe of Judah, Matt. ii.6. Luke ii.4. There were two towns 
called Cana, Josh. xix. 28. John ii. 1. Several Cesareas, Matt. xvi. 13. 
Acts ix. 30. and xviii. 22. Several Zechariahs, as in 1 Chron. v. 7. xv. 
xxiv. 25, &c. 2Chron. xvii. 7. xx. 14. Zech, i. 1. Luke 1. 5. Matt. xxiii. 35. 
The Zechariah in this last cited passage was probably the person men 
tioned in 2Chron. xx. 14. and the name of the father has been added since, 
by some transcriber, who took it from the title of the prophecy. Several 
Herods, as, 1. Herod the Great, in whose reign our Redeemer was incar- 
nate, Matt. ii. 1. and by whom the infants at Bethlehem were massacred, 
Matt. ii. 16. 2. Herod Antipas, surnamed the Tetrarch, Matt. xiv. 1. by 
whom John the Baptist was murdered (verse 10,), and our Saviour was 
mocked and set at nought, Luke xxiii. il. 8. Herod Agrippa, who slew 
the apostle James, Acts xii. 2. and miserably perished, verse 23. So, there 
are some names which appear to have been common to several, if not to 
all, the successive kings of a country. Thus, Pharaoh was the general 
name of the kings of Egypt, Gen. xii. 15. xxxix. 1. Exodus i.—xv. passim. 
{ Kings iii. 1. 2 Kings xxiii. 29. Isa. xix. 11. Jer. xxv. 19, xliv. 30. and xlvi. 
17., and very frequently in the prophecy of Ezekiel; and that this was the 
constant title of the Egyptian kings, is further attested by Josephus and 
Suidas.¢ Artaxerxes was the common name of the whole race of Persian 
kings ; as Abimelech was of the Philistines, Gen. xx. 2. xxvi. 8. compared 
with the title to Psal. xxxiv. ; and Agag of the Amalekites, as may be inferred 
from Num. xxiv. 7. compared with 1 Sam. xv. 8. 


VI. The differences in names occurring in the Scriptures 
are sometimes occasioned by false readings, and can only be 
reconciled by correcting these ; but the true name may in such 
cases be distinguished from the erroneous one, by the usage of 
Scripture in other places, as well as from the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch, the ancient versions, and Josephus.’ 


The following instances will illustrate this remark. Hadarezer, 1 Chron 
xviii. 3. ought to be Hadadezer, as in 2Sam. viii. 3. a Resh 1 being mistaken 


fora Daleth 3.8 Joshebbassebet, in 2Sam. xxii. 8. (marg. rend.) should be 
Jashobeam, as in 1 Chron. xi. 1]. and xxvii. 2.9 Bathshua, the daughter 
of Amiel, in 1 Chron. iii. 5. should be Bathsheba the daughter of Eliam, as 
in 2Sam. xi. 3. the two last letters of the father’s name ‘being ina Sar 
and the two first put last.1° Azariah, in 2 Kings xiv. 21. should be Uzziah, 
as in 2Chron. xxvi. l. and elsewhere; which reading is adopted, or nearly 
so, by the Arabic and Syriac versions.1: Jehkoahaz, in 2Chron. xxi. 17. 
should be Abazihu, or Ahaziah, as in 2 Kings viii. 24. and elsewhere.13 
The name of the great king Nebuchadnezzar is spelled seven different 
ways.18 
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§ 2. Apparent Contradictions, from Things being related in a 
different Order by the sacred Writers. 


I. The Scriptures being as it were a compendious record of 
important events, we are not to infer that these took place 
exactly in the order narrated; for frequently things are re- 
lated together, between which many things intervened while 
they were transacting. Neither are we to conclude that a 
thing is not done, because it is not related in the history of 
other things happening in the same age. 


1. Thus, in Num. xxxiii. we have a particular account of the journeyings 
of the Israelites, which are not noticed in their proper place in the book 
of Exodus. In the four Gospels especially, we find that each of the evan- 
gelists did not relate every word and thing; but one frequently omits what 
has been related by the rest, while that which has been briefly noticed by 
one is recorded at length by the others ; and two evangelists, when relating 
the same fact, do not always observe the order of time. 

2. So, in John xii. 1—3. Jesus Christ is said to have been anointed iat 
Bethany siz days before the passover ; yet Saint Matthew (xxvi. 2. 6, 7.) 
takes no notice of this remarkable circumstance till within two days of the 
feast. ‘‘The reason is manifest. It was at this time that Judas offered to 
the chief priests and elders to betray him ; and the evangelist, intending to 
relate his treachery, returns to give an account of the event which prompt- 
ed him to it. The rebuke which he received in the house of Simon, when 
he complained of the waste of ointment, had irritated his proud disaffected 
heart, and inspired him with sentiments of revenge. The mention of the 
unction of our Saviour, which was preparatory to his burial, reminds us of 
another observation, which is of use in removing difficulties, namely, that 
two facts may much resemble each other and yet not be the same. Although 
they differ, therefore, in some circumstances, while they agree in others, 


‘it is through haste and inattention that, on this account, we charge the 


Scriptures with contradiction. The anointing of Christ, six days before the 
passover, is evidently different from the anointing recorded in the seventh 
chapter of Luke. The two incidents agree, as both happened at table, and 
in the house of a person named Simon; but on considering the passages 
they appear to have taken place at different times.”24 Apparent contra- 
dictions of this kind are so numerous in the Gospels, that it would almost 
require a harmony of them to be constructed, were we here to specify 
them; and from these discrepancies have originated harmonies, or con- 
nected histories, compiled from the writings of the evangelists, in the 





8 Antiq. 1. viii. c. 6. § 2. 

7 Gerard’s Institutes, p. 427. 

8 Kennicott, Dissert. i. pp. 89, 90. 9 Ibid. pp. 70—78. 

10 Ibid. p. 463. 11 Ibid. pp. 478—420. 12 Thid. pp. 489, 19v, 

13 Ibid. Dissert. ii. pp. 503—505. Concerning the variation OF tien see 
be uae al emarks on Select Passages of the Old Testament, 
pp. 23—26. 

t¢ Dick’s Essay on the Inspiration of the Scriptures, pp 300, 301. 
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structure of which different theories of arrangement have been adopted in 
order to reconcile their seeming discrepancies.1 

3. Other additonal instances of things that are mentioned as having hap- 
pened, but of which no notice is taken in the sacred histories, occur in 
Gen. xxxi. 7, 8., the changing of Jacob’s wages ten times, that is, frequently ; 
im Psalm cv. 18. Joseph’s feet being hurt with fetters; in Hosea xii. 4. 
Jacob’s weeping ; in Acts vii. 23-30. several things concerning Moses; in 
Acts xx. 35. a saying of our Lord; in 1 Cor. xv.7.‘an appearance of Christ to 
St. James; in 2Tim. iii. 8. Jannes and Jambres withstanding Moses; in 
Heb. ix. 19. Moses sprinkling the book as wellas the people with blood; 
anjiin Heb. xii. 21. a saying of Moses. Jude 9. Michael’s contending for 
the body of Moses; and verse 14. Enoch’s prophecy; and in Rev. ii. 14. 
Balaam teaching Balak to put a Siambling- block before the children of 
Israei , all which things might be known by revelation, or by personal com- 
tunication, as in the case of Christ’s appearance to James, who was evi- 
dently living when Paul mentioned it, or by tradition, or by the history of 
those times, as some of the circumstances above adverted to are mentioned 
by Josephus. - 


Il. Things are not always recorded in the Scriptures ex- 
actly in the same method and order in which they were done ; 
whence apparent contradictions arise, events being sometimes 
introduced by anticipation and sometimes by vertpwotc, in which 
the natural order is inverted, and things are related first 
which ought to appear last. 

1. Events introduced by anticipation. 


The creation of man in Gen. i. 27.; which, after several other things in- 
serted, is related more at large, particularly the creation of Adam, in Gen. 
ii. 7. and of Eve, in verses 21—23. The death of Isaac (Gen. xxxv. 29.) is 
anticipated, as several transactions, especially those in oe XXXVii. 
and xxxviii. must have happened during his life: it was probably thus anti- 
cipated, that the history of Joseph might not be disturbed. Isaac is sup- 
eee to have lived at least twelve years after Joseph was sold into Egypt. 

n Exod. xvi..33. we read of the keeping of the pot of manna, which was not 
done till many(years after. David’s adventure with Goliath, related in 
1Sam. xvii., was prior to his solacing Saul with his music; and the latter 
story is recorded in 1 Sam. xvi., the historian bringing together the effect of 
Saul’s rejection, and the endowment of David with various graces, among 
which was, his pre-eminent skill on the harp. “It appears, indeed, from 
many circumstances of the story, that David’s combat with Goliath was many 
years prior in time to Saul’s madness, and to David’s introduction to him as 
a musician. In the first place, David was quite a youth when he engaged 
Goliath (1 Sam. xvii. 33. 42.) : when he was introduced to Saul, asa musician, 
he was of full age. (xvi. 18.) Secondly, his combat with Goliath was his first 
appearance in public life (xvii. 56.) ; when he was introduced as a muscian he 
was a man of established character. (xvi. 18.) Thirdly, his combat with Go- 
liath was his first military exploit. (xviii. 38,39.) He was aman of war when 
he was introduced as a musician. (xvi. 18.) He was unknown both to 
Saul and Abner when he fought Goliath. He had not, therefore, yet been 
in the office of Saul’s armour-bearer, or resident in any capacity at the 
court. Now, the just conclusion is, not that these twenty verses are an 
‘interpolation, (as some critics have imagined),? but that the last ten verses 
of 1 Sam. xvi., which relate Saul’s madness and David’s introduction to the 
court upon that occasion, are misplaced. The true place for these ten 
verses seems to be between the ninth and tenth of the eighteenth chapter. 
Let these ten verses be removed to that place, and this seventeenth chap- 
ter be connected immediately with the thirteenth verse of chapter xvi., and 
the whole disorder and inconsistency that appears in the present narrative 
will be removed.’ In Matt. xxvi. 2l. and Mark xiv. 18. our Saviour is re- 
corded to have intimated by whom he was to be polar et while eating the 
passover ; which Saint Luke (xxii. 21.) shows to have been after the insti- 
tution of the Lord’s Supper: the order of Luke therefore is the true one. 
The imprisonment of John is set down in Luke iii. 19. before the baptism 
of Christ, whereas it happened after he had entered on his public ministry. 
The same occurrence is related by Saint Matthew and the other evange- 
lists, per vorepoAoysev, on occasion of Herod’s consternation. 


2, Evenis related first which ought to have been placed 
last. 

The calling of Abraham to depart from Ur inChaldea, in Gen. xii. 1,; for it 
preceded that departure whichis related in ch. xi.31. Compare Gen. xv. 7. 
with Acts vii. 3. The history of Judah, in Gen. xxxviii. for most of the 
particulars related happened before the sale of Joseph. In Luke iv. 9. the 
carrying and placing of Christ on one of the battlements of the temple is 
related after his being transported to an exceeding high mountain ; whereas 
it certainly preceded it, as appears from Matt. iv. 5.8. who-has distinetly 
noted the order of the temptations.* 

Ill. .2 thing is sometimes attributed to one who was formerly 
an example of any attion. See an instance of this in Jude, 
verse 11. : 

IV. Actions or things are sometimes said to be done, when 
they are not already done, but upon the point of being accom- 
plished, or (as we usually say) “as good as done. 

And in this language Christ ordinarily spoke a little before his death, as 
in Matt. xxvi. 24. the son of man goeth, &c. verse 49. the son of man is 
betrayed. So Mark xiv. 41. Luke xxii. 19, 20. which is given, which is 
shed, and verse 37. the things concerning me have anend. A similar ex- 


pression occurs in Isa. ix. 6. to us a child ts born; to us a son is given, &c. 
and in Rev. xviii. 2. Babylon 7s fallen, 7s fallen. 


V. So actions or things are said to be done, which are only 
declared to be done. 





1 See an account of the principal Harmonies of the Gospels, pp. 319, 320. 
supra, and for editions of Harmonies, see the BreroGRAPHICAL APPENDIX 
to the second Volume, Part I. Chap. II. Sect. II. and Hl. 

4 Particularly Mr. Pilkington (Remarks on Scripture, pp. 62—68.), and 
Dr. Kennicott. Wiss. ii, on the Hebrew Text, pp. 419—429.) 

3 Bp. Horsley’s Biblical Criticisms, vol. i. p. 331. 
Harmony of the Old Testament, has judiciously arranged the above chap- 


ters agreeably to Bp. H.’s suggestion, and/has thus obviated.a.seeming cons, 


iction, which has long since called forth the sarcasms of infidels. 
oP clas Philologia Sacra, tom. i. pp. 668—671. edit Dathii. 


OF SCRIPTURE, ALLEGED TO BE CONTRADICTORY. 


Mr. Townsend in his 
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Thus, in Gen. xxvii. 87. we read, J have made him th at j 
have foretold that he shall be so. Gen. xxxv. 12. The peste 
Abraham and Isaac, that is, promised or foretold should be theirs. 
See like instances in Num xvi. 7. Job v. 3. Jer. i. 10. xv.1. and xxv. 15, 

VI. So, actions or things are said to be done, which only 
seem or are reputed to be done. 

Thus, in Josh. ii. 7. it is said, the men pursued after the spies; that i 
they believed they were doing so, at the very time when the spies were 
concealed. 

VII. So, a thing is said to be done by him who only desires 
or endeavours to accomplish it, or uses proper means for that 


purpose. 


See examples of this in Gen. xxxvii. 21. Esther viii. 5. Ezek. xxiv. 13. 
1Cor. x. 33., &c. 





§ 3. Apparent Contradictions, arising from Differences in 
Numbers. 


Apparent contradictions in the Sacred Writings, arising 
from the difference of numbers, proceed from the Scriptures 
speaking in whole or round numbers,—from numbers being 
taken sometimes exclusively and sometimes inclusively,— 
from various readings,—and from the writers of the New 
Testament sometimes quoting numbers from the Alexandrian 
version, not from the Hossa text. 


I. The Scriptures sometimes speak in whole, or,as we usu 
ally term them, round numbers ; though an odd or imperfect 
number would be more exact. 


_ Thus, in Gen. xv. 18. itis foretold that his posterity should be enslaved 
in Esypt four hundred years. Moses (Exod. xii. 40.) states their sojourn- 
ing to be four hundred and thirty years, as also does Paul, Gal. iii. 17. and 
Josephus.s In Acts vii. 6. Stephen says that the children of Israel sojourn- 
ed in Egypt four hundred years, leaving out the odd tens. Though the 
Israelites themselves resided in Egypt only two hundred and some odd 
years, yet the full time of their peregrination was four bundred and thirty 
years, if we reckon from the calling of Abraham and his departure from 
Ur, until the Israelites quitted Egypt ; and that this is the proper reckoning 
appears from the Samaritan copy of the Pentateuch ; which in all its printed 
editions and manuscripts, as well as the Septuagint version of the Penta- 
teuch, reads the passage in Exod. xii. 40. thus: Nov the sojourning of the 
children of Israel, and of their fathers, which they sojowrned in the land of 
Canaan, and in the land of Egypt, was four hundred and thirty years.® 
In Num. xiv. 33. it is denounced to the murmuring Israelites that they 
should wander forty years in the wilderness; but if we compare Num. 
XXxiii. with Josh. iv. 19. we shall find that some days, if not weeks, were 
wanting to complete the number: but, forty years being a round and entire 
number, and because in so many years a few days were inconsiderable, 
therefore Moses delivers it in this manner. The same remark applies to 
Judges xi. 26. relative to the sojourning of the Israelites in the land of the 
Amorites. The twelve apostles are also mentioned in 1 Cor. xy. 5. though 
Judas was no more ; and Abimelech is said to have slain seventy persons, 
though Jotham escaped. Compare Judges ix. 18. 56. with verse 5. 


II. Sometimes numbers are to be taken exclusively, and 
sometimes inclusively. 

Matt. xvii. 1. Mark ix. 2. Luke ix. 28. and John xx. 26. may 
be mentioned as examples of this remark. See them further ex- 
plained in p. 405. Obs. V. infra. 

Ill. Differences in numbers not unfrequently arise from false 
readings. 


As the Hebrews anciently used the letters of their alphabet to denote 
numbers, many of those numbers which to us appear almost incredible in 
some places, and contradictory in others, are owing to mistakes in some 
of the similar letters. Thus, in 2 Kings viii. 26. we read that Ahaziah was 
twenty-two years old when he began to reign; but in 2Chron. xxii. 2. he is 
said to have been forty-two years old, which is impossible, as he could not 
be born two years before Jehoram his father, who was only forty years 


old. Twenty-two years, therefore, is the proper reading, a Kaph 9) whose 


numeral power is twenty, being put fora Mem ©, whose numeral power is 
forty. In like manner, in 2Sam. viil. 4. and x. 18. we read seven hundred, 
which in 1 Chron. xviii. 4. and xix. 18. is seven thousand, theproper number, 

As the Jews anciently appear to have expressed numbers by marks ana- 
logous to our common figures, the corruption (and consequently the seem- 
ing contradiction) may be accounted for, from the transcribers having 
carelessly added or omitted a single cipher. In 1 Kings iv. 26. we are told 
that Solomon had forty thousand stalls for horses, which number, in2 Chron. 
ix. 25. is only four thousand, and is most probably correct, a cipher having 
been added.? In 2Chron. xiii. 3. 17. we meet with. the following numbers, 
four hundred thousand, eight hundred thousand, and five hundred thou- 
sand, which in several of the old editions of the Vulgate Latin Bible are 
forty thousand, eighty thousand, and fifty thousand ; the latter are probably 
the true numbers.5 : ng 

By the application of this rule, some critics have endeavoured to recon- 
cile the difference relative to the hour of Christ’s crucifixion, wiich Sy 
Mark (xv. .25.).is stated to be the third, and by St. John (xix. 14.) the sath 
hour ; for, as in ancient times all numbers were written in manuscripts, 
not at length, but with numeral letters, it was easy for T, three, to be taken 
for s, six. Of this opinion are Griesbach, in his elaborate edition of tne 
New Testament, Semler, Rosenmiller, Doddridge, Whitby, Bengel, Coc- 
ceius, Beza, Erasmus, and by far the greater part of the most eminent 
critics. What further renders this correction probable is, that besides the 
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8 Antiq. 1. iii.c.1.§9. ,De Bell. Jud. l.-v. c. 9. § 4. 

é Kennicott, Diss. ii. pp. 396—398. Aes 

« Ibid. Diss. i. pp. 96—99. 462, 463. Diss. ii. p..209. Other similar remarks 
are patie bak in a ome ee volumes. 

§ Ibid. Diss..i. p. 532. Diss. ii. p. 208. 

® Ybid. ‘Diss i. -p 532534. Dice. ii. pp. 196218, Other examples occur 
in Diss. ii. p. 219. et seg. 
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Codex Bex, and the Codex Stephani (of the eighth century), there are 
four other manuscripts which read pir, the third, in John xix. 14. as well 
as the Alexandrian Chronicle, which professes to cite accurate manu- 
scripts—even the autograph copy of St. John himself. Such also is vad 
opinion of Severus Antiochenus, Ammonius, and some others cited by 

heophylact on the passage; to whom must be added Nonnus, a Greek 
poet of Panopolis in Egypt, who flourished in the fifth century, and wrote 
a poetical paraphrase of the Gospel of St. John, and who also found rp:ry in 
the manuscript used by him. 


IV. Apparent contradictions in the numbers of the New Tes- 
tament arise from the sacred writers sometimes quoting the 
numbers of the Septuagint or Alexandrian version, not those 


of the Hebrew text. 

This is evidently the case in Acts vii. 14. where Jacob’s family is stated, 
at the time of his going into Egypt, to have consisted of threescore and fif. 
teen souls ; whereas Moses, in Gen. xlvi. 27. fixes it at threescore and ten 
souls. What further confirms this remark is, that the Septuagint version 
of Gen. xlvi. 20. enumerates five persons more than the Hebrew, which, 
being added to the threescore and ten mentioned by Moses, exhibits the 
exact number, seventy-five.2 To this we may add (although it does not 
strictly belong to numbers) the well-known passage, Luke iil. 36. where, in 
giving the genealogy of Jesus Christ, the evangelist notices a Cainan, whose 
name does not occur in the pedigree recorded by Moses, but which appears 
in the Septuagint version of Gen. x. 24.3 Onthe subject of quotations from 
the Old Testament in the New, see pp. 293319. supra. 


§ 4, Apparent Contradictions in the Relation of Events in 
one Passage, and References to them in another. 


These contradictions are of two kinds. 


1. Sometimes events are referred to as having taken place, 
which are not noticed by the inspired historians; these appa- 
rent contradictions have already been considered in § 2. Obs. I. 
pp- 402, 403. 

2. Sometimes the reference appears contradictory to circum- 
stances actually noticed in the history. 

Thus, in Num. xiv. 30. itis said that none of the Israelites should come 
into the land of Canaan, save Caleb and Joshua ; and yet, in Josh. xiv. 1. 
and xxii. 13. we read, that Eleazar and others entered into that land. But 
this seeming repugnance will disappear when it is recollected that nothing 


is more common in the most serious and considerate writers, than to 
speak of things by way of restriction and limitation, and yet to leave them 





1 See Griesbach, Rosenmiiller, Kuinéel, Doddridge, Whitby, Dr. A. 
Clarke, and other commentators on the passage in question. 

% Various other solutions have been given, in order to.reconcile this 
seeming difference between the numbers of Jacob’s family, as related in 
the Old and New Testaments: the most satisfactory of all is the following 
one of Dr. Hales; which by acritical comparison of Gen. xlvi. 27. with Acts 
vii. 14. completely reconciles the apparent discrepancy. 

“ Moses,” he remarks, ‘states that ‘all the souls that came with Jacob 
into Egypt, which issued from his loins (except his sons’ wives), were sixty- 
six souls,’”’? Gen. xlvi. 26., and this number is thus collected :— 


Jacob’s children, eleven sons and one daughter - : 
Reuben’s sons - - : - 
Simeon’s sons - - : 
Levi’s sons - 
Judah’s three sons and 
Issachar’s sons - 
Zebulun’s sons - - - 
Gad’s sons _- - - : - - 

Asher’s four sons and one daughter and two grandsons 
Dan’s son - - - . : : 

Naphthali’s sons : 
Benjamin’s sons : : 


1 


two grandsons 
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“If to these sixty-six children, grandchildren, and great-grandchildren, 
we add Jacob himself, Joseph and his two sons born in Egypt, or four more, 
the amount is seventy, the whole number of Jacob’s family which settled 
inEgypt. In this statement the wives of Jacob’s sons, who formed part 
of the household, are omitted, but they amounted to nine; for of the twelve 
wives of the twelve sons, Judah’s wife was dead (Gen. xxxviii. 12.), and 
Simeon’s also, as we may collect from his youngest son, Shaul, by a Ca- 
naanitess (xlvi. 19.), and Joseph’s wife was already in Egypt. These nine 
wives, therefore, added to the sixty-six, gave seventy-five souls, the whole 
amount of Jacob’s household, that went down with him to Egypt ; critically 
corresponding with the statement in the New Testament, that ‘Joseph 
sent for his father Jacob, and all his kindred, amounting to seventy-five 
souls :’—the expression, all his kindred, including the wives who were 
Joseph’s kindred not only by affinity, but also by consanguinity ; being 
Roe, of the families of Esau, Ishmael, or Keturah. Thus does the 

ew Testament furnish an admirable commentary on the Old.” 

_ From the preceding list, compared with that of the births of Jacob’s sons, 
it appears that some of them married remarkably early. Thus Judah, Er, 
and Pharez respectively married at the age of about fourteen years: 
Asher, and his fourth or youngest son (Beriah), under twenty; Benjamin 
about fifteen; and Joseph’s sons and grandsons could not have been much 
above twenty years old when they married, in order that he should have 
great-gramdchildren in the course of seventy-three years. What further 
confirms this statement is, that they must have necessarily married at a 
very early age (as we know is practised to this day in the Hast), to have 
produced, in the course of two hundred and fifteen years, at the time of 
their departure, no less than six hundred thousand men, above twenty 
years of age, exclusive of women and children; so that the whole popula- 
tion of the Israelites, who went out of Egypt, must have exceeded two 
rena Dr. Hales’s New Analysis of Chronology, vol. ii. part i. pp. 

3 Dr. Hales has proved this second Cainan to be an interpolation i 

Septuagint, New Analysis, vol. i. pp. 90—94. ee 
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to be understood with some latitude, which shall afterwards be expressed 
and explained when they treat of the same matter. So, here we read that 
none but Caleb and Joshua entered into the land Be tence this being 
spoken of the chief leaders, who had that privilege an honour; but if we 
consult other passages where this subject is more particularly related, we 
shall find that a more comprehensive meaning was not excluded. Tt is not 
to be supposed that the tribe of Levi were denied entrance into Canaan: 
because it is evident from the history that they did not murmur ; and it is 
equally evident that against the murmurers only was the denunciation 
made, that they should not see the land which God sware unto their Sathers 
(Num. xiv. 22, 23.): therefore, Eleazar and Phineas, being priests, are €x- 
cepted. Again, the threatening cannot be intended to include those wha 
went as spies into the land of Canaan, for they were not among the mur- 
murers; and, consequently, the denunciation above mentioned could not 
apply to them. Thus, the statement in the book of Numbers is perfectly 
consistent with the facts recorded in the book of Joshua. 


SECTION II. 


APPARENT CONTRADICTIONS IN CHRONOLOGY. 


Curonotoey is a branch of learning which is most difficult 
to be exactly adjusted; because it depends upon so many 
circumstances, and comprehends so great a variety of events 
in all ages and nations, that with whatever punctuality the 
accounts of time might have been set down in the original 
manuscripts, yet the slightest change in one word or letter 
may cause a material variation in copies. Besides, the dif- 
ference of the eras adopted in the computations of different 
countries, especially at great distances of time and place, is 
such, that the most exact chronology may easily be mistaken, 
and may be perplexed by those who endeavour to rectify what 
they conceive to be erroneous ; for that which was exact at 
first is often made incorrect by him who thought it false 
before.4 Chronological differences do undoubtedly exist in 
the Scriptures, as well as in profane historians; but these 
differences infer no uncertainty in the matters of fact them- 
selves. It is a question yet undetermined, whether Rome 
was founded by Romulus or not, and it is a point equally 
litigated, in what year the building of that city commenced ; 
yet, if the uncertainty of the time when any fact was done 
imply the uncertainty of the fact itself, the necessary in- 
ference must be, that it is uncertain whether Rome was built 
at all, or whether such a person as Romulus was ever in 
existence. Further, differences in chronology do not imply 
that the sacred historians were mistaken, but they arise from 
the mistakes of transcribers or expositors, which may be 
obviated by applying the various existing aids to the ex- 
amination and reconciliation of the apparent contradictions in 
scriptural chronology. 


I. Seeming contradictions in Chronology arise from not ob- 
serving, that what had before been saidin the gene~al, is after- 
wards resumed in the particulars comprised under it. 


For the total sum of any term of years being set down first, before the 
particulars have been insisted on and explained, has led some into mistake, 
by supposing that the particulars subsequently mentioned were not to be 
comprehended in it, but were to be reckoned distinctly as if they had hap- 
pened afterwards in order of time, because they are /ast related in the 
course ofthe history. Thus, in Gen. xi. 26. itis said, that Terah lived seven- 
ty years and begat Apram: and in verse 82. that the days of Terah were 
two hundred and five years ; and Terah died in Haran. But in Gen. xii. 
4. it is related that Abram was seventy and five yeurs old when he de- 
parted out of Haran; which is, inconsistent, if we suppose Abram to 
have resided in Haran till the death of his father Terah. But, if we con- 
sider that the whole number of years, during which Terah lived, is set 
down in Gen. xi. 32. and that Abram’s departure from Haran, which is 
related in Gen. xii. 4. happened:before his father’s death, there will be no 
inconsistency ; on the contrary, if Terah were only seventy years old when 
Abram was begotten, and if Abram were only seventy-five years old when 
he departed for Haran, it will be evident that Abram left his father Terah 
in Haran, where the latter lived after his son’s departure, to the age of two 
hundred and five years ; although during Terah’s life Abram occasionally 
returned to Haran, for his ker removal did not take place until the death 
of his father, as we learn from Acts vii.4. Now, if this way of relating the 
general first, which is afterwards particularly set forth, be attended to in 
the interpretation of the Scriptures, it will afford a natural and easy solu- 
tion of many otherwise inexplicable difficulties. Another explanation 
has been offered for the above apparent chronological difference, viz. that 
Abram was Terah’s youngest son though first mentioned. What renders 
this solution probable is, that it is no unfrequent thing in Scripture, when 
any case of dignity or pre-eminence is to be distinguished, to place the 
youngest son before the eldest, though contrary to the usage of the Scrip- 
tures in other cases. Thus, Shem, the second son of Noah, is always 
Secs first; Abram is placed before his two elder brothers Haran and 

ahor ; Isaac is placed before Ishmael; Jacob the youngest son of Isaac 
has the pre-eminence over Esau ; and Moses is mentioned before his elder 
brother Aaron. Whatever chronological difficulties, therefore, arise upon 
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4 Jenkin on the Reasonableness and Certainty of the Christian Religi 
vol. ii. p. 151. It would require too extensive f inquiry for the limts of 
this work, to enter into a detail of the various systems of chronology ex: 
tant: the most recent is the elaborate Analysis of Dr. Hales, in3 vols. 4to 
or 4 vola. 8vo., to which we can confidently refer the reader. 
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this supposition, that the son first named must necessarily be the first-born. 
must cousequently proceed from inistake.t : 


Il. Sometimes the principal number is set down, and the odd 
sr smaller number is omitted; which being added to the prin- 
cipal number in some other place, causes a difference not to be 
“econciled but by considering that it is customary in the best 
authors not always to mention the smaller numbers, where the 
matter does not require it. 


Of this we have evident proof in the Scriptures. Thus the Benjamites 
that were slain, are said in Judges xx. 35. to be 25,100, but in verse 46. they 
are reckoned only at 25,000. So the evangelist Mark says, xvi. 14., that 
Jesus Christ appeared to the eleven as they were sitting at meat, though 
Thomas was absent. The observation already made, on the use of round 
numbers in computations,? will apply in the present instance; to which 
we might add numerous similar examples from profane writers. Two or 
three, however, will suffice. One hundred acres of land were by the Ro- 
mans called centuria ; but in progress of time the same term was given to 
double that number of acres. The tribes, into which the population of 
Rome was divided, were so denominated, because they were originally 
three in number; but the same appellation was retained though they were 
afterwards augmented to thirty-five ; andin like manner the judges, styled 
centumviri, were at first five more than one hundred, and afterwards were 
nearly double that number, yet still they retained the same name. Since, 
then, it is evident that smaller numbers are sometimes omitted both in the 
Old and in the New Testament, as well as in profane writings, and the 
principal or great numbers only, whether more or less than the precise 
calculation, are set down, and at other times the smaller numbers are spe- 
cified;—nay, that sometimes the original number multiplied retains the 
same denomination ; therefore it is reasonable to make abatements, and 
not always to insist rigorously on precise numbers, in adjusting the ac- 
counts of scriptural chronology.s 


Ill. As sons frequently reigned with their fathers, during 
the Hebrew monarchy, the reigns of the former are not unfre- 
quently made, in some instances, to commence from their part- 
nership with their fathers in the throne, and in others from the 
commencement of their sole government after their father’s 
decease ; consequently the time of the reign is sometimes no- 
ticed as it respects the father, sometimes as it respects the son, 
and sometimes as it includes both. 


Thus, Jotham is said (2 Kings xv. 33.) to have reigned sixteen years, yet 
in the preceding verse 30. mention is made of his twentieth year. This 
repugnance is reconcilable in the following manner; Jotham reigned 
alone sixteen years only, but with his father Uzziah (who, being a leper, 
was, therefore, unfit for the sole government) four years before, which 
makes twenty in the whole. In like manner we read (2 Kings xiii. 1.) that 
“in the three-and-twentieth year of Joash the son of Ahaziah king of Judah, 
Jehoahaz the son of Jehu began to reign over Israel in Samaria, and 
reigned seventeen years:” but in verse 10. of the same chapter it is related 
that “‘in the thirty-seventh year of the same Joash began Jehoash the son 
of Jehoahaz to reign over israel in Samaria.” Now, if to the three-and- 
twenty years of Joash, mentionedin the first passage, we add the seventeen 
years of Jehoahaz, we come down to the thirty-ninth or fortieth year of 
Joash ; when on the death of Jehoahaz, the reign of Jehoash may be sup- 
posed to have begun. Yet it is easy to assign the reason why the com- 
mencement of this reign is fixed two or three years earlier, in the thirty- 
seventh year of Joash, when his father must have been alive, by supposing 
that his father had admitted him as an associate in the government, two 
or three years before his death. This solution is the more probable, as 
we find from the case of Jehoshaphat and his son (2 Kings viii. 16.) that in 
those days such a practice was not uncommon.® The application of the 
rule above stated will also remove the apparent contradiction between 
2Kings xxiv. 8. and 2Chron. xxxvi. 9. Jeholachim being eight years old 
when he was associated in the government with his father, and eighteen 
years old when he began to reign alone. The application of this rule will 
reconcile many other seeming contradictions in the books of Kings and 
Chronicles; and will also clear up the difficulty respecting the fifteenth 
year of the emperor Tiberius mentioned in Luke iii. 1. which has exercised 
the ingenuity of many eminent philologers who have endeavoured to settle 
the chronology of the New Testament. Now, we learn from the Roman 
historians that the reign of Tiberius had two commencements: in the Sirst, 
when he was admitted to a share in the empire (but without the title of 
emperor), in August of the year 764 from the foundation of the city of 
Rome, three years before the death of Augustus; and the second when he 
began to reign alone, after that emperor’s decease. | It is from the first of 
these commencements that the fifteenth year mentioned by Saint Luke is 
to be computed ; who, as Tiberius did not assume the imperial title during 
the life of Augustus, makes use of a word, which precisely marks the 
nature of the power exercised by Tiberius, viz. in the fifteenth year 75 








1 Although the observations above given are sufficient to solve the chro- 
nological difficulty, it is proper to notice, that, instead of two hundred and 
five years, in Gen. xi. 32., the Samaritan Pentateuch reads one hundred 
and forty-five years, the adoption of which will remove the seeming con- 
tradiction: According to the text (Gen. xi. 26.) Terah begat Abram when 
he was seventy years old, anddied in Haran (32.) when he was 205. Abram 
departed from Haran in his seventy-fifth year (Gen. xii. 4.), and in Acts vii. 
4. it is said that Terah died before Abram had departed from Haran. The 
age of Terah, when Abram was born, added to his age when he left Haran, 
makes only one hundred and forty-five years. Hence it is concluded that 
an error has crept inte the text; and therefore De Dieu, and Drs. Kenni- 
cott, Geddes, and Boothroyd, and Prof. Stuart, adopt the reading of the 
Samaritan text in preference to that of the Hebrew. 

2 See § 3. Remark I. p. 403. 

3 Centuriam nunc dicimus (ut idem Varro ait) ducentorum jugerum 
modum : olim autem ab centwm jugeribus vocabatur centuria: sed mox 
duplicata nomen retinuit: sicuti trébus dicte primum a partibus populi 
tripartito divisi, we tamen nunc multiplicate pristinum nomen possident, 
Columella de Re Rust. lib. v. c. 1. tom. ii. p. 199. ed. Bipont. Ernesti, in his 
Index Latinitatis Ciceroniana, article L; ibus, has adduced several simi- 
,ar instances. : 

« In Pliny’s time they were one hundred ang eighty in number. Ep. lib. 
vi. ep. 33. : 

5 Jenkin’s Reasonableness of babel p vol. ij. p. 157. 

* Dick’s Essay on the Inspiration of the Scriptures, p. 299- 
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iyemovixs of the administration of Tiberius Casar. Consequently, this 
fifteenth year began in August 778. And ii’ John the Baptist entered on 
his ministry in the spring following, in the year of Rome 779, in the same 
year of ‘Tiberius, and after he had preached about twelve months, baptized 
Jesus in the spring of 780, then Jesus (who was most probabiy born in 
September or October 749) would at his baptism be thirty-three years cf 
age and some odd months, which perfectly agrees with what St. Luke says 
of his being at that time about thirty years old." 


IV. Seeming chronological contradictions arise from the 
sacred historians adopting different methods of computation, 
and assigning differing dates to the same period. 


Thus, in Gen. xv. 18. it is announced to Abraham that his ‘seed should 
be a stranger in a land that was not theirs, and should serve them, and that 
they should afflict them four hundred years.’”? But in Exod. xii. 40, 41. 
the sacred historian relates that “the sojourning of the children of Israel 
who dwelt in Egypt was four hundred and thirly years. And it came to 
pass at the end of the four hundred and thirty years, even the self-same 
day it came to pass, that all the hosts of the Lord went out from the land 
of Egypt.” Between these two passages there is an apparent contradic 
tion : ‘the truth is, that both are perfectly consistent, the computation being 
made from two different dates. In Gen. xv. 13. the time is,calculated from 
the promise made to Abraham ofa son, or from the birth of Isaac; and in 
Exod. xii. 40, 41. itis reckoned from his departure from ‘Ur of the Chal- 
dees,” his native country, in obedience to the command of Jehovah.® 

By the application of this rule many commentators reconcile the differ- 
ence between Mark xv. 25., who says the hour of Christ’s crucifixion was 
the third, and John xix. 14. who says it was about the s¢#th hour, that he 
was brought forth. Notwithstanding the authorities above adduced,® they 
observe that none of the ancient translators read the third hour in John: 
they therefore solve the difficulty (imperfectly it must be confessed), by 
considering the day as divided into four parts answering to the four watches 
of the night. These coincided with the hours of tliree, six, nine, and 
twelve, or, in our way of reckoning, nine, twelve, three, and six, whicb 
also suited the solemn times of sacrifice and prayer in the temple: in 
cases, they argue, in which the Jews did not think it of consequence to 
ascertain the time with great accuracy, they did not regard the intermediate 
hours, but only those more noted divisions which happened to come 
nearest the time of the event spoken of. Adopting this method of recon- 
ciliation, Dr. Campbell remarks, that Mark says it was the third hour, from 
which we have reason to conclude that the third hour was past. John 
says it was about the sixth hour, from which he thinks it probable that the 
sixth hour was not yet come. “On this supposition, though the evangelists 
may by a fastidious reader be accused of want of precision in regard to 
dates, they will not by any judicious and candid critic be charged with 
falsehood or misrepresentation. Who would accuse two modern historians 
with contradicting each other, because in relating an event which had 
happened between ten and eleven in the forenoon, one had said it was 
past nine o’clock ; the other that it was drawing towards noon?’’10 From 
the evidence before him, we leave the reader to draw his own conclusions 
as to the reading which is preferably to be adopted. We apprebend that 
the weight of evidence will be found to preponderate in favour of the solu- 
tion given in pp. 403, 404. supra. 


V. The terms of time in computation are sometimes taken 
inclusively, and at other times exclusively. > 


Thus in Matt. xvii. 1. and Mark ix. 2. we read that after six days Jesus 
taketh Peter, James, and John his brother, and bringeth them up into an 
high mountain apart. But in Luke ix. 28. this is said to come to pass about 
an eight days after ; which is perfectly consistent with what the other 
evangelists write. For Matthew and Mark speak exclus7vely, reckoning 
the six days between the time of our Saviour’s discourse (which they are 
relating) and his transfiguration; but Luke includes the day on which he 
had that discourse, and the day of his transfiguration, and reckons them 
with the six intermediate days. So in John xx. 26. eight days after are 
probably to be understood inclusively; it being most likely on that day 
se’nnight on which Jesus Christ had before appeared to his disciples. It 
were unnecesgary to subjoin additional examples of a mode of reckoning 
which obtains to this day in common speech, and in almost every writer, 
except those who professedly treat on chronology. 

This mode of computation is not confined to the evangelical historians. 
The rabbins also observe, that the very first day of a year may stand in 
computation for that year ;1t and this way of reckoning mistakes of years 
current for years complete, or vice versd, in the successions of so many 
kings, and in the transactions of affairs for so long a time, as is narrated in 
the Scriptures, may amount to a considerable number of years. For this 
veason Thucydides says,'2 that he computes the years of the Peloppovesian 
war, not by the magistrates who were annually chosen during that time, 
but by so many summers and winters; whereas Polybius, Josephus, and 
Plutarch, have been supposed to contradict themselves because they 
reckon sometimes by current and sometimes by complete years. 


The preceding, and various other ways by which disputes 
in chronology may be.occasioned, are a sufficient argument to 
us, that they do not imply that there were, originally, chro- 
nological mistakes in the books themselves. And if mistakes 
might arise in so many and such various he without any 
error in the original writings ;—if the same difficulties occur 
upon so very nice and intricate a subject in any or all the 
books which are extant in the world;—and if it could by nc 


1 Lardner’s Credibility, part i. book ii. chap. iii. (Works, vol. i. pp. 
339—382. 8vo.) Doddridge’s Family Expositor, vol. i. sect. 15. note (b) 
Macknight’s Harmony, vol. i. Chronological Dissertations, No. iii. That 
the solution above given is correct, see Dr. A. Clarke’s Chronological 
Table annexed to his Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles, p. i. 

8 See p. 287. supra, where it is shown that the proper reading of Exod, 
xii. 40. is, Now the sojourning of the children of Israel and of their fathers, 
which they sojowrned in the land of Canaan and in the land of Egypt, was 
four hundred and thirty years. The reader who is desirous of seeing this 
subject fully discussed is referred to Koppe’s Dissertation, in Pott’s anz 
Ruperti’s Sylloge Commentationum Theologicarum, vol. ii. pp. 255—274 

8 See pp. 403, 404. supra. y 

10 Campbell on John xix. 14. vol. ii. pe. 572, 573. 3d edit. 1807. 

11 Lightfoot’s Harmony of the New Testament, § ix. a 

13 Thucydidis Historia Belli Peloponnesiaci, lib. vi. , 20. tom. iii. pp. 237 
238. edit. Bipont. 
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means be necessary, that books of divine authority should be 
either at first so penned as to be liable to no wrong inter- 
pretations, or be ever after preserved by miracle from all cor- 
Tuption, it is great rashness to deny the divine authority of 
the Scriptures, on account of any difficulties that may occur 
in chronology. 





SECTION II. 


APPARENT CONTRADICTIONS BETWEEN PROPHECIES AND THEIR 
FULFILMENT. 


I. “ When both a prediction and the event foretold in it are 
recorded in Scripture, there is sometimes an appearance of 
disagreement and inconsistency between them. 


“This appearance generally arises from some difficulty in understand- 
ing the true meaning of the prediction: it may be occasioned by any of 
those causes which produce the peculiar difficulties of the prophetic 
writings; and it is to be removed by the same means which serve for 
clearing these difficulties. It may proceed from any sort of obscurity or 
ambiguity in the expression, or from any uncertainty in the structure of a 
sentence.” 

Thus, there is a seeming difference in Matt. xii. 40.2 between our Lord’s 
rediction of the time he was to be in the grave, and the time during which 
is body was actually interred. Now this difference is naturally and easily 

obviated by considering, that it was the custom of the Orientals to reckon 
any part of a day of twenty-four hours for a whole day, and to say it was 
done after three or seven days, &c. if it were done on the third or seventh 
day from that last mentioned. Compare 1 Kings xx, 29. and Luke ii. 21. 
And, as the Hebrews had no word exactly answering to the Greek vy %31- 
vepov to signify a natural day of twenty-four hours, they used night and 
day, or day and night, for it; so that to say athing happened after three 
days and three nights, was the same as to say that it happened after three 
days, or on the third day. Compare Esther iv. 16. with v. 1. Gen. vii. 4. 
12,17. Exod. xxiv. 28. and Dan. viii. 14. . 


Il. Apparent contradictions between prophecies and their 
accomplishment sometimes proceed from the figurative language 
of the prophets; which is taken, partly from the analogy 
between the world natural and an empire or kingdom consi- 
dered as a world politic, and partly from sacred topics.® 


Hence it is that the prophets so frequently express what relates to the 
Christian dispensation and worship in terms borrowed from the Mosaic 
religion ; of which instances may be seen in Isa. ii. 2, 3. xix. 19. and lvi. 7. 
Jer. ili. 17. Zech. viii. 22. and Mal. i.11. For the religion of Moses being 
introductory to that of Jesus, and there being, consequently, 8 mutual 
dependency between the two religions, ‘‘it is reasonable to suppose that, 
previous to such an important change of the economy, some intimations 
would be given of its approach. And yet, to have done this in a way, that 
would have led the Jews to look with irreverence on a system under 
which not only themselves but their posterity were to live, would not have 
harmonized with our notions of the divine wisdom. A method was there- 
fore to be invented; which, while it kept the people sincerely attached to 
the law, would dispose them, when the time was come, for the reception 
of a better covenant that was to be established on better promises. Now 
the spirit of prophecy, together with the language in which that prophecy 
was conveyed, fully accomplished both these purposes. Bya contrivance 
only to be suggested by divine prescience, the same expressions, which 
in their primary and literal meaning were used to denote the fortunes and 
deliverances of the Jews, for the present consolation of that people, were 
so ordered, as in a secondary and figurative sense to adumbrate the suffer- 
ings and victories of the Messiah, for the future instruction of the church 
of Christ. Had no expedient of this sort been employed, we should have 
wanted one proof of the connection between the Mosaic and Christian reli- 
plone; and, on the other hand, had the nature of the Messiah’s kingdom 

een plainly described, the design of the national separation would have 
been defeated. But, when spiritual blessings were promised under the 
veil of temporal blessings, and in terms familiar to the carnal expectations 
of the Jews, a proper degree of respect for the old system was preserved, 
at the same time that matters were gradually ripening for the introduction 
of the new ; and the shadow of good things held forth obscurely in the law 
ferred them to look forward to that happier day, when the very image 
= ne be presented in full splendour, and distinctly defined by the 

spel.?4 


UI. Apparent contradictions between the prophecies and 
their accomplishment “may be occasioned by a prediction re- 
lating only to one part of a complex character or event, and 
on that account seeming to be inconsistent with other parts of 
it; and the appearance will be removed by taking in such 
predictions as relate to these other parts, and considering 
them all in connection.”5 


_ Such seeming differences occur in the predictions relative to the exalta- 
tion and glory of the Messiah, compared with the prophecies concerning 
his previous sufferings. On this subject the reader may compare pp. 
390—392. of the present volume. In pp. 451456. infra, we have given a 


table of the chief predictions relative to the Messiah. 

IV. Seeming differences in the interpretation of prophecies 
also proceed partly from the difficulty of fixing the precise 
time of their fulfilment, and partly from the variety of opinions 
adopted by expositors; who, being dissatisfied with the views 


1 Gerard’s Institutes of Biblical Criticism, p. 434. 
3 Doddridge, Macknight, &c. on Matt. xii. do. 

3 Ayiibete te Donic p. 16. edit. Ne 

‘ Bishop Halifax’s Sermons on the Prophecies, Serm: 
§ Gerard’s Institutes, p. 435. e : : 
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taken by their predecessors, are each solicitous to bring for 
ward some new interpretation of his own. 


These differences, however, are no more an objection against prophecy, 
than they are against the truth of all history ; and we may with equal pro- 
priety conclude that things never came to pass, because. historians differ 
about the time when they were done, as that they were never predicted, 
because learned men vary in their modes of explaining the accomplishment. 
of such predictions. Expositors may differ in the niceties of the chrono- 
logical part, but in general circumstances they are agreed ; hence, whoever 
will consult them may be greatly confirmed in the truth of the rophecies, 
upon this very consideration—that there is less difference in the explana- 
tion of the principal prophecies than there is in the comments upon most 
ancient profane histories : and that those who differ in other matters must 
have the greater evidence for that in which they agree. Although there 
may be a difficulty in calculating the precise time when some predictions 
were fulfilled, because it is disputed when the computation is to begin, or 
how some other circumstance is to be understood, yet all interpreters and 
expositors are agreed, concerning these very prophecies, that they are 
fulfilled. For instance, in Gen. xlix. 10. itis certain that the sceptre has 
departed from Judah, whether that prophecy is to be understood of the 
tribe of Judah, or of the Jewish nation who were denominated from that 
tribe. Although the later Jewish writers deny its application to the times 
of the Messiah, yet the elder writers invariably refer it to him; and it is 
certain that the city and sanctuary are destroyed, and that the sacrifice 
and oblation are entirely done away, though interpreters do not agree 
about the precise time and manner of the accomplishment of every par- 
ticular. In a similar manner the prophecy of Daniel respecting the seventy 
weeks is equally plain, and its accomplishment in the destruction of Jeru- 
salem is certain; notwithstanding the differences of opinion in assigning 
the precise epocha of time. Plain matter of fact shows that these memo- 
rable predictions are fulfilled; and the only difference is concerning a 
single circumstance. To doubt, therefore (as some of our modern self- 
styled philosophers do), of the fulfilment of prephecies, merely because 
we do not certainly know the exact time when each particular was ac- 
complished, though we certainly know that they must have long since 
been fulfilled, is as unreasonable, as if a man should question the truth of 
history on account of the uncertainties which are to be found in chronology. 
The existence of Homer is not denied because it is uncertain when he 
lived; nor is the reality of the Trojan war the less certain because the 
time of the capture of Troy has been variously determined. History, it 
has been well remarked, relates what has happened, and prophecy fore- 
tells what shall come to pass; and an uncertainty in point of time no more 
affects the one than the other. We may be uncertain of the time foretold 
by the prophet, and as uncertain of the time mentioned by the historian ; 
but when all other circumstances agree, there is no reason why our un- 
certainty, as to the single circumstance of time, should be alleged against 
the credibility, of either of them.s 


V. Some of the prophetic declarations are not predictions 
concerning things future, but simply commands relative to 
things which were to be performed, or they aré conditionas 
promises and threatening'ss, not absolute predictions ; so that, 
if it subsequently appear that these were not executed, such 
non-performance cannot create any difficulty or repugnancy 
between the supposed prophecy and its fulfilment. 


We may illustrate this remark by reference to the fast observed by the 
Jews on the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar ; these fasts 
the prophet Zechariah (viii. 19.) in the name of Jehovah declares, are to 
be abolished, and converted inte a joyous festival; but notwithstanding 
this declaration, we know that they continued afterwards to be observed. 
Another instance may be seen in 2 Kings viii. 10. Elisha’s answer to Ha- 
zael; to which we may add the seeming assertion, that the last day was 
near, in Rom. xiii. 11, 12. 1 Cor. x. 11. I Thess. iv. 15. Heb. ix. 26. James 
v. 7, 8. 2Pet. iii. 12, 13. and 1 John ii. 18. 


VI. Some of the prophetic promises appear to have been 
made to individuals, which, however, were not fulfilled in them. 


But between such prophecies and their fulfilment there is no real dis- 
cordance ;, because they were accomplished in the posterity of the person 
to whom the promise was made. Thus, in Isaac’s prophetic blessing of 
Jacob, it was announced (Gen. xxvii. 29.) that he should be lord over his 
brethren. Now we know from the Sacred Writings that this never took 
effect in the person of Jacob ; but it was fully verified in his posterity. 





SECTION Iv. 


APPARENT CONTRADICTIONS IN DOCTRINE. 


TuEseE arise from various causes; as contradictions from 
a mode of speaking which, to our apprehensions, is not suf- 
ficiently clear,—from the same term being used in different 
senses in different texts,—from the same word being used in 
apparently. contradictory senses,—from the different designs 
of the sacred writers,—from the different ages in which thé 
various sacred writers lived, and from the different degrees 
of their knowledge respecting the coming of the Messiah, 
and the religion to be instituted by him. 





§ 1. Seeming Contradictions from a Mode of Speaking, which, 
to our Apprehensions, is not sufficiently clear. 

It has been the practice of some writers to assert that the 
apostles, Saint Paul in particular, have argued both illogically 
and inconclusively; this assertion, however, falls to the 
ground of itself, when we consider the violent dislocations , 


* 3 
® Jenkin on the Reasonableness of the Christi igi ‘0 on 
178, 179. of the Christian Religion, vol. ti. pp 


nar. VII. Sxet. IV, § 2.) 


to which writers of the school alluded to have resorted, in 
order to disprove what is self-evident from the Bible—the 
divinity and atonement of the Messiah. At the same time it 
$ not to be concealed, that apparent contradictions do some- 
jmes arise from a mode of speaking which, to our apprehen- 
sions, does not scem sufficiently clear. For instance, salvation 
is in one passage ascribed to grace through faith, which we 
are assured is not of ourselves, but is the gift of God ;—not of 
works lest any man should boast (Eph. il. 8—10.); and in 
another Abraham is said to be justified by faith without works 
(Rom. iv. 2—6.); while in a third passage he is said to have 
been justified by works. (James ii.21.) The apparent dif- 
ference in these points of doctrine is occasioned by the fruits 
and effects being put for the cause. A little attention to the 
argument of the apostle removes all difficulty. Saint Paul’s 
object in the Epistle to the Romans was, to show, in opposi- 
tion to the objections of the Jews, that how much soever 
Abraham excelled other men in righteousness during the 
course of his life, he had no cause for glorying before God; 
who justified, accepted, and covenanted with him, not for 
obedience, but for faith in the divine promise. Abraham 
believed God’s word, and God accepted his faith, dealt with 
him as “Ss onkge and became his God; in like manner as he 
now conducts himself towards all who truly repent, and 
unfeignedly believe his Gospel. Saint James, on the con- 
trary, having encouraged the Christian converts to bear with 
patience the trials they should meet with, and improve them 
to the purposes of religion, presses upon them meekness and 
gentleness towards each other, as the test of their sincerity; and 
shows that faith without love is of no avail. Thus the doctrine 


asserted by each apostle is proved to be consistent, and the 
seeming repugnancy disappears. For the removal of dif- 


ficulties arising from expressions not appearing sufficiently 
clear, the following observations will be found useful. 


I. A passage which is ambiguous, or which contains any 
unusual expression, must be interpreted agreeably to what is 
revealed more clearly and accurately in other parts of the 
Scriptures. 


Numerous instances might be adduced in illustration of this remark, in 
which bodily parts and passions are ascribed to God; which unusual modes 
of expression are to be explained in conformity with such other passages 
as remove the appearance of contradiction. Another example we have in 
Luke xiv. 13, 14. When thou makest a feast, call the poor, the maimed, the 
lame, the blind, and thou shalt be blessed; for they cannot recompense 
thee ; for thou shalt be recompensed at the resurrection of the just. From 
this passage, some have inferred that the resurrection of the just only is 
intended, and, consequently, that the wicked shall certainly perish. There 
is, it is true, something unusual in this expression: but the doctrine of the 
resurrection of all mankind from the dead, which is so explicitly revealed 
in other parts of Beriptare, being laid down and acknowledged, we rea- 
dily perceive that our Saviour was speaking, in the passage under conside- 
ration, of acts of kindness done purely for the love of God, and on the 
recompense which He would bestowon them. But of the universal resur- 
rection no notice is taken, nor is it denied that the wicked will receive their 
reward. 


Il. A passage, in which a doctrine is slightly treated, must 
be explained by one where the subject is more largely discuss- 
ed: and one single passage is not to be explained in contra- 
diction to many others, but consistently with them. 


For instance, Jesus Christ in one place says, that he judges o man ; in 
another, that he will judge all men: in one passage that he is not come to 
judge the world; in another, that he 7s come for judgment. These seem- 
ing inconsistencies occur in the Gospel of Saint John; it becomes neces- 
sary, therefore, to find out some other passage that will reconcile them. 
Thus, in John xii. 47. he says, [came not to judge the'world ; and in ch. ix. 
39. he says, For judgment Iam come into this world. In the latter passage 
he adds the cause of his thus coming,—namely, that they whose blmdness 
proceeded from mere ignorance should be taught to see : while they who 
saw only through pride and prejudice should be left in their wilful blind- 
ness. Hence it appears, that our Lord was not speaking of the last judg- 
ment, from which we call God the judge of the living and of the dead; but 
that the tenor of his discourse was, to enable his hearers themselves to 
determine whether they were ignorant or not; for in the same chapter 
(verse 16.) it is said that Jesus spoke these words to the Pharisees, who 
would not perceive their own ignorance, nor judge themselves. In the 
other passages (John xii. 47.) we read, I came not to judge (rather to con- 
demn) the world; but to save the world,—not to make its inhabitants wretch- 
ed, but to make them neue for time and eternity, if they will be so wise as 
to listen to the proposals which I offer. Here the word save is plainly 
opposed to condemn: and that this is the proper meaning of the passage 
is evident from comparing chapter ili. versés 15—19. : 

The latter part of this rule the following passage will exemplify. To 
Gen. xvii. 10—14. the observance of circumcision is commanded; in Acts 
xv. the observance of that rite is affirmed not to be necessary. These 
propositions are apparently contradictory ; Jesus Christ himself has de- 
termined them, Matt. xi. 13. All the prophets, and the law, until John, 

rophesied : intimating, as the context implies, that the observances of the 
law would thereafter cease. 


I. Between a general assertion in one text, and a restric- 
tion of it, or an exception to it, in another text, there is an 
appearance of contradiction which is sometimes removed by 
explaining the former with the proper limitations. 





4 Gerard’s Institutes, p. 436. 
Vox. I. 3H 
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Several general expressions, in all Janguages, not only admit of, but also 
require a limitation; without which the true sense and meaning of many 
passages will not be understood. And, as the eastern nations indulged 
themselves most freely in the use of Strong and figurative expressions, the 
Scriptures require more limitations, perhaps, than any other book; ag it 
respects the New Testament, Saint Paul mentions principles on which we 
may buildour limitations : J speak after the manner of men. (Rom. vi. 19.) 
It is manifest that he is excepted. (1 Cor. xv. 27.) 

Thus, in Mark x. 11, 12. and in Luke xvi. 18. divorce is absolutely forbid. 
den: but in Matt. v. 32. and xix. 9. it is allowed for adultery only. Yet in 
1 Cor. vii. 15. it Seems to be allowed, though the apostle does not authorize 
a Second marriage. ; 

The precept, Lzcept we become as little children, we shall not enter into 
the kingdom of heaven (Matt. xviii. 3.), cannot mean that we are not to 
speak distinctly, or to walk steadily: but obviously refers to the docility, 
pe akc from ambition and worldly thoughts, which characterize 
children. 

The observations offered in pp. 871, 372. supra, on the figures of speech, 
termed synecdoche, and hyperbole, may be applied in illustration of the 
preceding remark. 

¢ 


§ 2. Apparent Contradictions from the same Terms being used 
in different and even contradictory Senses. 


I. Sometimes an apparent contradiction, in point of doctrine, 
arises from the same words being used in different senses in 
different texts. 


In this case the seeming repugnancy is to be removed by re- 
stricting the term properly in each text. 


Thus, in Some passages of the New Testament, we read that the kingdom 
of Christ is eternal: but in 1 Cor. xv. 24. it is said to have an end: in the 
latter passage, the kingdom of Christ means his mediatorial kingdom, which 
includes all the displays of his grace in saving sinners, and all his spiritual 
influence in governing the church visible on earth. By the eternal king- 
dom of Christ is intended the future state of eternal blessedness, which is 
so beautifully described as an inheritance, incorruptible, undefiled, and 
that fadeth not away, reserved in heaven, &c. (1 Pet. i. 4, 5.) 

In like manner, It is appointed wnto men once to die (Heb. ix. 27.),, that 
is, a temporal death: yet if any man keep Christ’s sayings he shall never 
see death (John viii. 51.), that is, eternal death. Hatred of others is very 
sinful and odious (Tit. iii. 3.), and yet to hate our nearest relations, that is, 
to love them less than we love Christ, is a duty. (Luke xiv. 26. compared 
with Matt. x. 37.) John the Baptist was not Elias (John i. 21.), that is, noy 
the prophet who lived under Ahab; but he was the Elias predicted by 
Malachi (Mal. iv.’5, 6.), that is, one in the spirit and power of the ancient 
Elijah. (Matt. xi. 11, 12. 14. Mark ix. 11—18. Luke i. 17.) 

So we cannot stand before God in the righteousness of our own persons 
(Pgal. exliii. 2.), but we may appeal to him for the righteousness of our 
cause, in matters of difference between ourselves and others. (Psal. xviii 
20. xxxv. 27.) 


Il. Apparent contradictions, in points of doctrine, sometimes 
arise from the same word being used not only in different bu 
also in contradictory senses. 


Thus in Joshua, xxiii. 5. the same Hebrew verb w) (varasH), which 
usually signifies to inherit or possess, also means to dispossess or disin- 
herit: He shall expel them (from their inheritance) from before you, and 
ye shall possess their land, succeed to their inheritance. In like manner, 
the word sin also denotes a sin-offering in Gen. iv. 7. 2Cor. v. 21. and in 
many other passages of Scripture. The Hebrew verb 773 (zarax), tc 
bless, has been supposed also to mean curse; and, contrary to the au- 
thority of ancient versions, the lexicons (as the late eminently learned Mr. 
Parkhurst has proved) have given it the sense of cursing in the six follow- 
ing passages; 1 Kings xxi. 10. 13. Job i. 5. 11. and especially Job ii. 5. 9 
The rendering of which last passage, he observes, should be thus:— 


Then said his wife unto him, 
Dost thou yet retain thine integrity, 
Blessing the Aleim (God) and dying, or even unto death 79 


The Greek language presents numerous similar examples of the same 
words having different senses. Thus EsdAoy, in its primitive acceptation, 
bears a good sense, and simply means any representation or likeness of a 
thing; but it also most frequently denotes, in the New Testament, an 
image to which religious worship is given, ‘whether it be intended of the 
true God, asin Acts vii. 41., or of a false deity, as in Acts xv. 20. 1 Cor. xii. 
9. and Rev. ix. 20. So Wepsepyos, which simply means cwrious, and its de- 
rivative weprepyaCowet, are used in a worse sense, and denote impertinent 
curiosity in other persons’ affairs, as in 1 Tim. v. 13. and 2Thess. iii. 11. 
So zAsovexrewv, which primarily signifies to have more than another, also 
means to have more than one ought to possess, to defraud and circumvent. 
See 2 Cor. vii. 2. xii. 17, 18. and 1 Thess. iv. 6. (which last text denotes to 
defraud and injure by adultery, as numerous commentators, ancient and 
modern, have already observed). And vstverv, which (like the Hebrew 
verb 13, Gen. xliii. 34.)3 in its good sense denotes merely to drink freely 
and to cheerfulness, but not to intoxication (as in John ii. 10.), is often 
taken in an ill sense, and means to be drunken. Compare Matt. xxiv. 49, 
Acts ii. 15. and 1 Thess. v. 7. with Rev. xvii. 2. 6.4 
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2 Parkhurst’s Hebrew Lexicon, p. 84. 5th edition. Dr. Mason Good, in 
his version of the book of Job, has adopted Mr. P.’s rendering, and con- 
firmed its propriety by various examples; see particularly his notes, 


PRS They drank and were merry (literally drank largely) with him: 

4The Latin language presents us with many examples of the same 
words which have different meanings. It will ‘suffice to specify two or 
three. /Sacer, it is well known, signifies not only that which is holy, but 
also that which is most cursed and detestable. Thus, we have in Virgil 
(Bn. iii. 57.) the well known words auri sacra fames. In our old English 
common law writers, villanus (villain) denotes a rustic of servile condition, 
but the English word is now exclusively.a term of infamy. So, méseu, the 
mass, Was ‘at first‘an innocent word, signifying merely the service of the 
church ; butt has long since degenerated into a widely different meaning, 
and is given 2xclusively to the worship of the church of Rome. 
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§ 3. Apparent contradictions, in points of doctrine, arising 
jrom the different designs of the sacred writers. 


A kind of repugnancy sometimes urises from the different 
designs which the sacred writers had in view ; and this can 
only be removed by interpreting each passage agreeably to the 
writer's design. 


It is obvious that the same person may express himself in various ways 
concerning one and the same thing, and in this case regard must be had 
to his intention. In Saint Paul’s Epistles, for instance, we find the apostle 
frequently arguing, but more or less severely, with those who rigorously 
urged a compliance with the Mosaic rites and ceremonies ; in some pas- 
sages he expresses himself more gently towards his opponents ; in others, 
with greater severity, calling the opinions thus asserted doctrines of devils, 
and profane and old wives’ fables. (1 Tim. iv. 1.7.) To understand these 
passages aright, then, it is necessary that we distinguish the threefold de- 
sign of the apostle, according to the three different classes of advocates 
for the observance of the Mosaic ritual. 1. Against those who maintained 
the rites prescribed by Moses,from weakness of mind, and could not per- 
suade theinselves that these ought to be abandoned, the apostle argues 
with great lenity ; compare Rom. xiv. throughout. 2. There were others, 
however, who, while they contended for and urged the external obser- 
vance of the Mosaic law, expressed the utmost contempt for the Christian 
religion, which they either affirmed not to be true, or to be insufficient 
unless the observance of the law of Moses were superadded. Against this 
class of opponents, Saint Paul argues with much more severity, denying 
altogether the necessity of such observance; compare the Epistle to the 
Galatians. 3. There was another class of persons, who, to the external 
observance of the Mosaic ritual, joined certain philosophical notions bor- 
rowed from the Alexandrian school of philosophers, and which were re- 
ceived among the Therapeute. According to these, the highest wisdom 
consisted in a state of celibacy, mortification, and abstinence from animal 
food; against these crude opinions the apostle argues vehemently, term- 
ing them profane and old wives’ fables, and diabolical, that is, the most 
pestilent doctrines. The perusal of Philo’s treatise on the Therapeute 
will show what pretensions that sect made to wisdom and piety, which 
consisted in mortification and abstinence, and with what sovereign con- 
tempt they regarded all other persons. To this class of Saint Paul’s 
antagonists are to be referred | Tim. iy throughout, and also Col. ii. 
verse 8. to the end. 


On the best mode of ascertaining the design of any book or 
passage in the Sacred Writings, see pp. 339, 340. supra. 


§ 4. Apparent contradictions, arising from the different ages 
in which the Sacred Writers lived, and the different degrees 
of knowledge which they possessed. 


I. There is another class of doctrinal points, in which a spe- 
cies of repugnancy is produced by the different ages in which 
the sacred writers lived. 


All expositors of the Scriptures are agreed in the summary of religious 
truths revealed in them, and that, from the book of Genesis to the Revela- 
tion of Saint John, this doctrine is constantly and unanimously delivered, 
viz. that there is one infinitely wise, gracious, just, and eternal God; and 
that our salvation is of God through the atonement of the Messiah, &c. &c. 
But this doctrine is variously expressed, according as the ages, in which 
the writers lived, were more or less remote from the time when the Son 
of God was manifested in the flesh. Further, in the Old Testament, there 
are many very severe precepts relative to revenging of injuries on enemies, 
as well as many imprecations against the foes of David: no such precepts 
are to be found in the New Testament. Again, the law of revenge and 
retaliation, in the Mosaic system, is extremely severe, requiring eye for 
eye, hand for hand, tooth for tooth, &c. Widely different from this is the 
spirit of the Christian doctrine. 


II. An apparent contradiction likewise is caused by the dif- 
ferent degrees of knowledge possessed by the sacred writers 
relative to the happiness to be procured for man by Jesus Christ. 


In the Old Testament this happiness is almost constantly described as 
being external; but in the New Testament all external considerations are 
dismissed, and it is affirmed to be spiritual or internal. Hence also it hap- 
pens, that although the same worship of the same Jehovah is treated of in 
the books of the Old and New Testament, external worship is chiefly, 
though not exclusively, insisted upon in the former, but internal in the lat- 
ter; in the Old Testament it is the spirit of bondage, but in the New it is the 
spirit of adoption. In this gradual revelation of the divine will we see the 
wisdom and goodness of God; who graciously proportioned it to the capa- 
cities of men, and the disposition of their minds, to receive those intima- 
tions which he was pleased to communicate. And, as the sacred writers 
accommodated themselves to the imperfect or more improved degrees of 
knowledge which existed at the times they wrote, so it appears that they 
adapted their precepts to the religious, civil, and domestic or private cus- 
toms of their countrymen. Hence it happens, that though religion in itself 
‘was always one and the same thing, yet the manner in which it was made 
known acquired some tinge,— 

1. From religious customs: for as all the more ancient peopie were 
accustomed to worship their own gods, agreeably to their own peculiar 
rites, so the Jews after their manner worshipped the only true God. 

2. Ciil customs also imparted some degree of peculiarity to religion. 
For while one nation was separated from intercourse with others by its own 
customs, many things were spoken of God, as a national deity, more pecu- 
liarly appropriated to that nation: but if that separation be removed, Jeho- 
vah is described as the common parent of all mankind. 

3. Lastly, in the domestic or private institutes contained in the Mosaic 
law, there are many things derived from the manners and customs of their 
forefathers ; this fact has been shown by Professor Michaelis, in his elabo- 
rate ‘‘Commentaries on the Law of Moses.” In like manner the apostles 
adapted their instructions to the peculiar customs that obtained in different 
countries in their own age. How differently do they express themselves 
towards Jews and Heathens! Not only do they attend to religious, civil 
and domestic or private manners and customs, but, in proportion as these 
underwent gradual changes, they explain many things more copiously, as 
well as more clearly, rejecting the veil of types, and despising those cere- 


ON THE INTERPRETATION, &c. OF PASSAGES 
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monies in which the Jewish nation formerly delighted. An attentive con: 
sideration of these circumstances will contribute to clear up many appa- 
rent contradictions, as well as to solve very many of the objections brought 
by infidels against the Sacred Writings. Let times and seasons be accu- 
rately distinguished, and perfect harmony will be found to subsist in the 
different books of Scripture. 





SECTION V. 


SEEMING CONTRADICTIONS TO MORALITY. 


NorwiTHsTANDING it is generally admitted that the Holy 
Scriptures breathe a spirit of the purest and most diffusively 
benevolent morality ; yet there are some passages which have 


been represented as oe countenance to immorality and 
cruelty. But these, when duly examined, will be found per- 
fectly in unison with the purest principles of morality. ‘The 


wide difference which subsists between ancient and modern 
manners, if fairly considered, would alone be a sufficient reply 
to the indecencies which are asserted to exist in the Bible. 

Further, the characters and conduct of men, whom we find 
in all other respects commended in the Scriptures, are in some 
respects faulty ; but these are, in such instances, by no means 
proposed for our imitation, and, consequently, give no sanc- 
tion whatever to immorality: for several of these faults are 
either expressly condemned, or are briefly related or mentioned 
as matter of fact, without any intimation that they are either 
to be commended or imitated. 'The sacred writers, however, 
are only answerable for facts, not for the morality of actions. 
It is true that the Jewish history is stained with blood and 
cruelty ; but so is the history of all other nations (whose 
chroniclers, annalists, or other historians are not censured for 
their bare narration of the crimes of the individuals or na- 
tions), and without the additional circumstance of bein 
relieved by such histories of true piety and virtue as aboun 
in the Seriptures. But it is worthy of remark, that the moral 
character of the Jewish nation was by no means so uniforml, 
bad as the modern antagonists of divine revelation pretended. 
In some ages, their morals were much purer, and their piety 
more fervent, than at others. Such was the generation whic 
first entered Canaan with Joshua, and such also the genera- 
tions that lived during the reigns of their most pious monarchs. 
It is, moreover, to be considered, that the mere narration of 
any action, such as we find in the Old and New Testaments, 
implies neither the approbation nor the censure of it, but only 
declares that such a thing was done, and in such a manner; 
and the not concealing of these shows the simplicity and 
impartiality of the sacred writers, who spare no person whom- 
soever, not even when they themselves are concerned,— 
though the thing related should redound to their disgrace ;— 
as in the case of Noah’s drunkenness (Gen. ix. 21.), Jacob s 
deceiving of Isaac (Gen. xxvii.),! Peter’s denial of Christ 
(Matt. xxvi. 69—75. and the parallel passages of the other 
evangelists): Paul’s dispute with Peter (Gal. ii. 11—14.); 
and Paul’s excuse of himself. (Acts xxiii. 5.) 


1 From this circumstance God has been represented by infidels, as dis- 
tinguishing his favourite Jacob, by a system of fraud and lies: but the 
following considerations, by the late Bishop Horne, may assist us to forma 
right judgment of this matter. : 

“1st. The proposition of deceiving Isaac originated not with Jacob, but 
with Rebecca. Jacob remonstrated against it, as likely to bring a curse 
upon him, rather than a blessing; nor would consent to perform his part, 
till she engaged to take all the blame on herself—‘ On me be thy curse, my 
son; only obey my voice.’ 

2dly. From this speech,and from the earnestness and solicitude discovered 
by Rebecca, it may not unfairly be presumed, that she had some special 
reason for what she did: that Isaac was about to take a wrong step ina 
concern of great moment, which ought to be prevented, and could be pre- 
vented by no other means. 

3dly. The rectitude of Rebecca’s judgment seems evidently to have been 
recognised and allowed by Isaac, at the conclusion of the matter. For 
though he had blessed Jacob, intending to bless Esau, yet, as if recollect- 
ing himself, he confirmed and ratified that blessing in the strongest terms: 
‘Yea, and he shall be blessed.’ Still farther—at sending him away, he 
again repeated the benediction, in the most solemn and affecting manner; 
‘God give thee the blessing of Abraham!’ It is hard to assign any other rea. 
son why, if so disposed, upon discovering the fraud, he might not have re 
versed the proceeding. Nay, by the kind meeting of the brothers after- 
wards, one should be inclined to suppose, that Esau himself acquiesced at 
length in the propriety of what had been done. 

4thly. If such were the case, Isaac was only deceived into what wae righit 
and what himself acknowledged to be so in the conclusion. The deception 
was like those often practised by physicians for the benefit of their 
patients ; and casuists must decide upon itin the same manner. The offence 
of Jacob is certainly alleviated, if not entirely taken off, by the circum. 
stance of Rebecca pledging herself to bear the blame; as the conduct of 
Rebecca seems justified by that of Isaac ratifying and confirming to Jacok 
the blessing originally intended for Esau. Upon the whole, if there were 
Sy ORonES) . Aes one aaee aa He forgiven; and if God, notwithstanding, 
continued to bless Jacob, he did forgive it, and ha g ing.?? 
Bp. Horne’s Works, vol. vi. pp. 477, 478, # BORER AON 


Suav. VIL Szcr. Vi] OF SCRIPTURE, ALLEGED TO BE CONTRADICTORY. 

The following are the principal passages which the recent 
advocates of infidelity have charged with being contradictions to 
morality; with how little pretext, the reader will be enabled to 
judge, by the candid examination and consideration of the re- 
mainder of this section. 

1. God’s command to Abraham, to sacrifice Isaac (Gen. 
Xxli.), Aas been represented as a command to commit murder in 
its most horrid form, and consequently, as inconsistent with the 
ioliness of God to give. 

But this command may be satisfactorily vindicated, either by regarding 
tas a symbolical action,! or (without this consideration) by resolving it 
nto the divine sovereignty over the lives of his creatures. For, the 
Supreme Lord and Giver of Life bas a right to take it away, and to com- 
mand it to be taken away, whenever and in whatsoever manner he pleases. 
To offer a human victim to him, without his express warrant, would be to 
commit murder ; but to do so by his command would be an act of obedi- 
ence. As the Almightyghas a right to command, so his perfections lead us 
to infer that he will command nothing but what is worthy of himself. The 
design of God, however, was to prove Abraham, in order that his faith, love, 
fee obedience might be manifest, and nor, in fact, that he should offer up 
saac. 

2. Jacob’s vow (Gen. xxviii. 20—22.) is asserted to be quite 
conditional, and as implying that if his God would clothe and 
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cially as it was not until after he had seer tne miracles, and a 

plagues had ceased, that he hardened himself and oud celeeee se 
Israelites to depart. The threatened plagues were suspended on a condi- 
tion with which he refused to comply, and then only were they inflicted 
It is, moreover, well known that Hebrew verbs in the Hiphil conjugation 
signify to permit or to suffer to be done, as well as to cause to be done 3 
hence nothing more is meant, than to leave a man to the bent and 
tendency of his own disposition. Thus Pharaoh was left, and he is said 
to have made his own heart stubborn against God. Hr sinned yet mere 
and hardened urs heart. The proper rendering, therefore, of Exod. iv. 
21. is—I will permit his heart to be so hardened that he will not let the 
people go. So in Exod. ix. 12. it ought to be translated, Yet the Lorp 
suffered the heart of Pharaoh to be so hardened, that he hearkened not 
to them. And a more literal rendering of Exod. ix. 15, 16. would remove 
the discrepancy which seems at present to exist in our common yer. 
sion, which runs thus:—For now If will stretch out my hand and smite 
thee with pestilence: and thou shalt be cut off from the earth. Andinvery 
deed for this cause have I raised thee up, for to show in thee my power : 
and that my name may be declared throughout all the earth. 1n the origi- 
nai Hebrew, the verbs are in the past tense, and not in the future, as our 
authorized version improperly expresses them, by which means an appa- 
rent contradiction is produced: for neither Pharaoh nor his people were 
smitten with pestilence, nor was he by any kind of mortality cut off from 
the earth. The first-born, it is true, were slain by a destroying angel, and 
Pharaoh himself was drowned in the Red Sea: but there is no reference 
whatever to these judgments in the two verses in question. If the words 
be translated as they ought in the subjunctive mood, or in the past instead 
of the future, this seeming contradiction to facts, as well as all ambiguity, 






























Seed him, he would serve him. 


. This representation is not more unjust, than the manner in which it is 
stated is indecent. In order that this matter may be regarded in its pro- 
per light, it must be considered, that, immediately before the account 
which is given us of Jacob’s vow, we are informed of a vision which he 
had when setting out on his journey to Padan-Aram, when God renewed 
to him the promises made to Abraham concerning the giving of the land 
of Canaan to his posterity, and that in his seed all nations of the earth 
should he blessed: at the same time assuring him, that he would be with 
him in all places whither he should go, and would bring him again into that 
land. (2—15.) In consequence of this vision, Jacob made his vow the 
next morning ; the design of which was, to express the sense he had of 
the divine goodness, and his confidence in God’s gracious protection, and 
to declare his solemn resolution, that if God would be with him and keep 
hii in his way, and would give him bread to eat and raiment to put on 
<which shows the moderation of his desires), so that he should come again to 
4is father’s house in peace, he would after his return make an open and pub- 
lic acknowledgment of his gratitude and devotion to the Lord as his God ; 
would set apart that place, where God had appeared to him, to his worship: 
and would devote to His service the tenth of all the substance which God 
should give him. Now such a conduct as this, instead of being impiously 
interested and craving (as some opposers of revelation have asserted), will 
appear to every one, who judges candidly and impartially, a great argument 
of the simplicity and goodness of Jacob’s heart, and of a pious and well- 
disposed mind: though undoubtedly it appears absurd to those who affirm 
—what however they cannot prove—that the Almighty does not concern 
himself with individuals of the human race. 


3. The objection, that God’s commanding of the Israelites 
(Exod. iii, 22. xii. 35.) to borrow from the Egyptians what 
they never intended to restore, is not only an act of injustice, 
but favours theft, is obviated by rendering the Hebrew verb Sxw 
(suaat), asked or demanded, agreeably to its proper and literal 
meaning,” which is given to it in all the ancient versions, as well 
as in every modern translation, owr own excepted. 

4, The hardening of Pharaoh’s heart (Exod. iv. 21. ix. 16.) 
has been a fruitful source of malignant cavil with the adver- 
saries of the Bible ; some of whom have not hesitated to affirm 
that this single chapter is sufficient to destroy the authenticity 
of the entire Scriptures, while others, more decently and spe- 
ciously, assert that a just God could not punish the Egyptian 
monarch for a hardness of heart of which he himself was evi- 
dently the cause. This is the objection in all its force. Let us 
now see how little foundation there is for it. 


“ When we meet with an assertion apparently contrary to all the truth 
and equity in the world, it is but common justice to any writer, human or 
divine, to suppose, that we mistake his meaning, and that the expression 
employed to convey it is capable of an interpretation different from that 
which may at first present itself. We cannot, for a moment, imagine that 
God secretly influences a man’s will, or suggests any wicked stubborn 
resolution to bis mind, and then punishes him for it. We are, therefore, 
to consider, by what other means, not incompatible with his nature and 
attributes, he may be said, ina certain sense, and without impropriety, to 
harden a man’s heart. There are many ways by which we may conceive 
this effect to be wrought, without running into the absurdity and impiety 
above mentioned. The heart may be hardened by those very respites, 
miracles, and mercies, intended to soften it; for if they do not soften it 
they will harden it.—God is sometimes said to do that which he permits to 
oe done-by others, in the way of judgment and punishment: as when his 
people rejected his own righteous laws, he is said to have ‘given them’ 
‘ne idolatrous ones of their heathen neighbours, ‘statutes that were not 
good.’—The heart may be hardened by his withdrawing that grace it has long 
sesisted: men may be given up to a reprobate mind; as they would not 
see when they possessed the faculty of sight, the use of that faculty may 
be taken from them, and they may be abandoned to blindness. But all this 
is judicial, and supposes previous voluntary wickedness, which it is de- 
signed to punish.’ i i 

urther, no person who candzdly peruses the history of the transactions 
with Pharaoh, can deny that what the Almighty did to Pharaoh and the 
Egyptians had a tendency to soften rather than to harden his heart; espe- 


1 This is Bp. Warburton’s mode of solving the difficulty. 
9 It is the very word used in Psal. ii. 8. Sxw (suaar). Ask of me, and I 
will give thee the heathen for thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts 


rth for thy possession. 
ee noe Letters on Infidelity Lett. xiv. (Works, vol. vi. p. 481.) 
















hardened Pharaoh’s heart) is incorrect. 
HEART OF PHARAOH WAS HARDENED, as the original is rendered by all the 








will be avoided: For if now I wap sTRETCHED our ‘NAY (sHaLacatt had 
sent forth) my hund, and had smitten thee and thy people with the pesti- 
lence, thou SHOULDEST HAVE BEEN cut off from the earth. But truly on 
this very account have | caused thee to sugsist, that I might cause thee to 
see my power: and that my NAME might be declared throughout all the 
earth, or in all this land.”4 


Thus God gave this impious king to know that it was in consequence of 


his especial providence, that both he and his people had not been already 
destroyed by means of the past plagues: but that God had preserved him 
for this very purpose, that he might have a further opportunity of showing 
Pharaoh His power in the remaining plagues, and of manifesting that He, 
Jehovah, was the only true God, for the full conviction of the Hebrews and 
Ee ywlens 


astly, our authorized translation of Exod. vii. 13. (and he [that is, God] 
Tt ought to have been, AND THE 


ancient versions, without exception, and by the most judicious modern 
translations. The same phrase is correctly translated in our authorized 


version, in Exod. vii. 22. viii. 19. and ix. 7. 


The objections, therefore, which the opponents of the Bible 
have raised against it from the passages we have been consider- 
ing, are thus proved to be utterly destitute of foundation. 

5. Again, visiting the sins of the fathers upon their children 
(Exod. xx. 5.) has been charged as injustice. 


But this objection disappears, the moment we are convinced that the 
reward and punishment here intended, are confined to the outward cir- 
cumstances of prosperity and distress in the present life; because if (as 
was the case) such a sanction were necessary in the particular system by 
which God thought fit to govern the Jewish people, it is evident, that any 
inequality as to individuals, would be certainly and easily remedied in a 
future life (as in the particular instances recorded in Num. xvi. 27—33. 
and Josh. vii. 24, 25.) ; so that each should receive his final reward exactly 
according to his true appearance in the sight of God, and “thus the Judge 
of all the earth do right.” tis only when children copy and improve on 
the crimes of their wicked parents, that they draw down upon their heads 
redoubled vengeance: so that the innocent never suffer for the guilty, 
except in such temporal calamities as necessarily result from their parents 
crimes. As, when the profligacy of one generation involves the next in 
poverty, or the like. On the contrary, so benevolent is the God of Israel, 
that the eminent piety of one man is sometimes rewarded with blessings 
on thousands of his descendants. This was the case with Abraham and 
his descendants. Vet this is the God whom deists represent as cruel and 
vindictive.® 


6. The extirpation of the Canaanites by the Jews, according 
to the divine command, is urged as an act of the greatest cruelty 
and injustice; but this objection falls to the ground when it is 
considered— 


First, That the Canaanites were unquestionably a most depraved and 
idolatrous race; and to have suffered them to remain and coalesce with 
the Israelites, would have been to sanction idolatry by encouraging their 
union with idolatrous nations. It must be admitted that God has a right ta 
punish wicked nations by the infliction of judgments, such as pestilence 
or famine, or by employing the sword of enemies; because we see that 
he actually does so in the course of his Providence ; and we cannot see 
what essential difference there is between this and his giving a command 
to the Israelites to destroy the wicked Canaanites; for it is a notorious 
fact, that these latter were an abominably wicked people. “Tt is needless 
to enter into any proof of the depraved state of their morals; they were a 
wicked people in the time of Abraham; and even then were devoted to 


Acne nnn nnn, ey 

4 Ainsworth, Houbigant, Dathe, Schott and Winzer on Exod. ix. 15, 16. 
It is worthy of remark that the Septuagint Greek version of the Pentateuch 
(which confessedly is the best executed part of all that version), renders 
these two-verses subjunctively, and is followed in this respect by Dr. 
Boothroyd, who thus translates them :— Yea now coup I stretch out my 
hand and smite thee and thy people with pestilence : so that thou SHOULDEST 
be cut off from the earth. Andin very deed for this purpose have I ee 
served thee, (Sept. evexev rourov Sierypndys, On this account thou hast been 


preserved), that Imay show to thee my power, and that my name May be 


declared through all the earth. The case of Pharaoh is fully considered 
by Mr. Twopenny in his “ Dissertations on some parts of the Old and New 
Testaments,” &c. Diss. iv. pp. 38—54.; and in Dr. Graves’s Discourses 
on Calvinistic Predestination, pp. 295—304. 
5 Dr. A. Clarke on Exod. ix. 15. a i 

- 6 Dr. Graves’s Lectures on the Pentateuch, vol. ii. pp. 172—185. See 
also Michaelis’s Commentaries on the Laws of Moses, yol. i. pp. 45—47 
Age of Infidelity, in answer to the Age of Reason, p. 52. 
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destruction by God; but their iniquity was not then ft ven teat 
not yet arrived to such a height-of profligacy and impiety as Fequiter. ein 
destruction. In the time of Moses, they were idolaters ; a are Ley 
own crying and smiling infants; devourers of human flesh ; ad Se . 
unnatural lusts; immersed in the filthiness of all manner of vice. foe 

will be impossible to prove, that it was a proceeding contrary Ba nt 8 
moral justice to exterminate so wicked a people. He made the Israe a es 
the executors of his vengeance : and, in doing this, he gave such an evi a 
and terrible proof of his abomination of vice, as could not fail to strike the 
surrounding nations with astonishment and terror, and to impress on the 
minds of the Israelites what they were to expect, if they followed the ex- 
ample of the nations whom he commanded them to cut off. ‘ Ye shall not 
commit any of these abominations, that the land spue not you out also, as 
it spued out the nations which were before you.’ (Lev. xvill. 28.) How 
strong and descriptive this language ! the vices of the inhabitants were so 
abominable, that the very land was sick of them, and forced to vomit them 
forth, as the stomach disgorges a deadly poison.’ i 

Seconpty, After the time of God’s forbearance was expired, they had 
still the alternative either to flee elsewhere, as, in fact, many of them did, 
or to surrender themselves, renounce their idolatries, and serve the God 
of Israel: in which case it appears that there was mercy for them. Com- 
pare Deut. xx. 1U—17. That the utter destruction here mentioned was to 
take place only in cases of obstinacy and resistance, may be inferred both 
from the reason of the denunciation, and also from the several facts attend- 
ing its execution. ‘ 

tL) The reason why they were to be cut off, is stated (Deut. xx, 18.) to 
be that they teach you not to do after all their abominations ; which reason 
would not hold good in case of their repentance, and turning from their 
idols to worship the God of Israel. ‘ 

(2) The facts, from which we argue, are the following. After the con- 
quest of the country, we are told (Josh. xi. 19, 20.) that There was not a 
city that made peace with the children of Israel, save the Hivites the in- 
habiiants of Gibeon ; all other they took in battle. For it was of the Lord 
to harden their hearts, that they should meet Israel in battle, that he (i. e. 
Israel) might destroy them utterly, and that they might have no favour, 
but that he (israel or the Israelites) might destroy them.2 Now this pas- 
sage certainly implies that the Canaanites might have had peace, if they 
had thought proper to accept the proposed terms. They rejected the first 
offers of peace, and were punished by Jehovah refusing them any further 
opportunities. The case of the Gibeonites seems to confirm this,3 in as 
much as it is difficult to conceive that the oath and covenant, made to them 
under the circumstances of deception, should have been so valid and 
sacred, if the order for their extinction admitted of no limitation. The pre- 
servation of Rahab also (Josh. ii. 12—14. vi. 22, 23.), and a family of Bethel 
(Judg. i. 25.), with some other instances (1 Kings ix. 20, 21, &c.), incline 
strongly to this exposition; nor does it want the sanction of very respect- 
able names among the critics and commentators, Jewish and Christian.* 

In the rurrp PLACE, The destruction is not to be attributed to Israel 
wholly, even as instruments. The Lord himself, partly by storms and 
tempests, partly by noxious insects, and partly by injecting terror into the 
minds of the inhabitants, perhaps al ae and destroyed more than the 
Israelites themselves; the wonderful, and we may add the miraculous 
Boner of God, co-operating with them. (Compare Exod. xxiii. 27, 28. 

osh. x. 11, &c.) Doubtless God might have destroyed these nations by 
earthquake, fire, storm, or plague, and no man surely would have dis- 
puted his justice or authority. Then why should men dispute his equity 
in destroying them by the sword of war? Or, if we admit for a moment 
the existence of invisible spirits, he might have sent an angel to destroy 
them; and would it be unworthy of an angel to be the minister of his dis- 
pleasure? Why, then, are Joshua and the Israelites to be abused on the 
same ground ? ‘ 

Lastiy, The Almighty has, in fact, executed judgments on mankind far 
more severe than this. Though the inhabitants of Canaan are reckoned 
seven or eight nations, their whole country was much less than England, 
and what is this to the drowning of the world? a fact, attested by all ancient 
histories, divine and human, and confirmed by innumerable monuments. 

These considerations will sufficiently justify Joshua and the other He- 
brew worthies, who engaged in this war in obedience to the divine com- 
mand: and unless we admit them in a great degree, we know not how any 
war at all can be justified, however necessary. If many of the people 
engaged in it from baser motives, we are not required to answer for their 
conduct. There will always be bad characters in an army, and we do not 
reckon the Jews to be a nation of pure saints.’ But the fact is, that it 
nowhere appears (nor can it be proved) that the Israelites in general 
contracted ferocious habits by this exterminating war. Few nations, if 
any, ever engaged less frequently, or in fewer offensive wars than Israel ; 
and their agricultural habits, together with other circumstances, operated 
against such wars of ambition and conquest. If any individuals, or even 
the nation in some instances, did gratify a ferocious spirit, they propor- 
tionately violated their own laws, which enjoined love to neighbours, 
strangers, and enemies. The most remote shadow of proof cannot be 
adduced that Moses carried on war, under the pretext of religion. He made 

no proselytes by the sword; and neither he nor any other person men- 
tioned with approbation in Scripture, made war on any nation beyond the 
vorders of the promised land because they were idolaters. 


7. The narrative of the death of the rebels, Korah, Dathan, 
and Abiram, and their associates, contained in Num. xvi. 


then full, that is, they were 





1 Bp. Watson’s Apology for the Bible, in reply to the Age of Reason, 
Letter I. p. 9. (London edit. 1820, 12mo.) The late Dr. Paley has some 
admirable observations on the same topic, in his Sermons on several sub- 

ects, Serm. xxix. pp. 429—443. And Dr.-Graves has treated it at great 
Cece rend with his wonted accuracy. Lect. on ‘Pentateuch, vol. ‘ii. 

p. 4—64. 

Le The twentieth verse may, more literally, be rendered :—For it was of 
Fekovah (or the will of Jehovah) that they should beso courageous as tomeet 
Israel in battle : that they might utterly destroy them ; that they might show 
to them no favour, but destroy them as Jehovah commanded Moses. 

2 It may be objected, if the Israelites were to proclaim peace, whence 
the need of such policy in the Gibeonites? The answer is easy : though 
they were to spare their lives, they were not to enter into any treaty of 
alliance with them. Here was their object,—to preserve their liberties 
and their city, which was not permitted; hence they were made slaves 
i. e. domestics, to attend the menial offices of the tabernacle. ; 

« Maimonides, Samson Micosi, Moses de Kotzri, and Ben Nachman 
among the Jews; among the Christians, Junius, Cunzus, Grotius, Placette, 
Selden and Le Clerc. See pa A Vindication ‘of ‘the Sacred Books 
against Voltaire, pp. 131—136., and 

® Age of Infidelity, pp. 2631. 


ON THE INTERPRETATION, &c. OF PASSAGES 


wopenny’s Dissertations, ‘pp. 103—}J3,: 


[Panr II. Boox I, 


23—35. has met with peculiar treatment from the critics of the 
new school in Germany. 


One class have suggested that Moses probably caused the tents of the 
rebels to be wndermined ; and as he knew at what hour of the day the 
mine would be sprung, so he could predict when the rebels would be 
swallowed up in the earth! Eichhorn is somewhat more expert in his ex- 
planation. He attempts to show, that Moses ordered the rebels to be 
buried alive, with all that appertained to them. As to the two hundred and 
fifty men consumed by fire, he thinks that they were first slain, and then 
their bodies consumed by fire ; and this by the orders of Moses!!! 

To argue against conjectures of such a nature would, indeed, be labour 
in vain. It is not possible for any one, who reads the narration of Moses, 
really to suppose that the writer did not regard the event in question as 
miraculous. Now the object of an interpreter is, to explain the meaning 
of the author whom he interprets. The question—whether such an event 
as is related in Num. xvi: 23—85. is possible or credible ?—may be raised 
by critics or sceptics, and may be answered by them in the negative; but 
those who believe that the Creator of the world has it at all times under 


‘his control, and that the authors of the sacred volume are worthy of full 


credit, will not be anxious to explain away the @bvious meaning of the 

Scriptures, nor to free themselves from the obligation to believe in occur - 
rences of a supernatural kind, To wonder or to scoff at this (so named) 

credulity, is not difficult; but to argue it down, with grounds of reasoning. 
that will abide the test of careful, extensive, and sober investigation, is 

quite a different task.¢ 


8. The severity of Moses in ordering the extermination of 
the Midianites (Num. xxxi.) can only be justified by the. 
command. This the history asserts: but that assertion (it has 
been insisted) 7s contradicted by the nature of the case, be- 
cause it is abhorrent from the Deity to require the destruction 
of his creatures, and more especially to require them to destroy 
one another. 


This is the objection in all its strength; only in this instance there is 
supposed to be equal cruelty in sparing as in destroying, because, while 
all the males were destroyed (children as well as adults), the female chil- 
dren and virgins were all to be spared, asit has been said, for prostitution. 
For the latter assertion, however, there is no foundation either in fact or 
in probability. It only proves that the objectors find it necessary to exag- 
gerate, in order to produce the desired effect upon their readers ; for the 
books of Moses nowhere allow the Israelites to debauch their female 
slaves. His law prohibited an Israelite even from marrying a captive, with- 
out delays and previous formalities ; andif he afterwards divorced her, he 
was bound to set her at liberty “because be had humbled her.” (Deut. 
xxi. 10—14.) They were, then, simply allowed to retain these captives as 
slaves, educating them in their families, and employing them as domestics. 
The destruction of the other Midianitish women, who were either married 
or debauched, is accounted for, by recollecting that they had enticed the 
Israelites to sin. It is a fact too well known to require additional proof in 
this place, that in the early heathen nations, numbers of lewd women were 
consecrated to fornication and idolatry, vestiges of which are still to be 
found among the dancing girls of Egypt and of India. Such, probably, were 
many of these women, and such, therefore, was their punishment. As to 
the males, they were appointed to destruction, that the nation might be 
rel or, which was impossible while any of the male issue were pre- 
served. 


9. It is asserted that some of the Levitical laws have a 
manifest tendency to corrupt and defile the imagination; and 
the regulations in Deut. xxii. 13—21. have been particularly 
urged as an instance of this sort. 


With regard to these regulations, and others of a similar kind, we may 
remark that what they require might be needful in the then situation of 
the Israelites, and yet it is not necessary that we should now curiously or 
impertinently scrutinize them. The people of Israel were naturally dis- 
posed to be jealous of their wives, and to defame them without any just 
cause, that they might have an excuse for putting them away, which would 
tend to produce many public mischiefs and disorders. In this case, there- 
fore, it was a wise and merciful institution, to provide a remedy by such 
sort of injunctions by which the innocent might be vindicated. Such signs 
of trial might never fail in that climate, though they might in some others. 
So far indeed was it from being unworthy of God to leave such things upon 
record, that it may heighten our admiration both of his great wisdom and 
benignity in his management of that people, who were so extremely per- 
verse, and so addicted to the extremes of lust and jealousy. If, thedenne 
the perusal of the passage in question excite improper thoughts in any one, 
the fault isin them, and not in the Scripture. Scarcely any thing can be 
mentioned, of which a bad use may not be made: things the most sacred 
and divine may in this respect be strangely abused. Nor is it a better ar- 
gument that the Scriptures were not written by inspiration of God, that 
there are some parts and passages of it, which may be abused by persons 
who are lasciviously disposed, than it is that the sun was not created by 
the Almighty, because its light »ay be used by wicked men asan auxiliary 
in perpetrating the crimes which they have meditated. 1 


10. The Mosaic law (Deut. xiii.) which punished idolatry 
with death, has been represented as cruel and unjust, and 


giving countenance to persecution for religious opinions. 


But it is manifest to any one, whovwill peruse the chapter in i 
with attention, that this law commanded ests such Neoaclign to be. per 
death, as apostatized to idolatry and still continued members of their own 
community. And as their government was a theocracy (in other words, 
God was the temporal king of Israel, and their kings were only his vice. 
roys), idolatry was, strictly, the political crime of high-treason, which in 
every state is eal ana nde with death. Itis further to be observed, 
that the Israelites were never commissioned to make war upon theit 
neighbours, or exercise any violence towards any of them, in order to 
compel them to worship the God of Israel, nor to force them to it even 
after they were conquered (Deut. xx. 10.); nor were they empowered 
thus forcibly to attempt to recover any native Israelite, who.should revolt 
to idolatry, and go to settle in a_heathen country. ; : 





8 Stuart's Hebrew Chrestomathy, pp. 182, 193, - 
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LL. De law in Deut. xxi. 18—21. has been st 
being be: inhuman and brutal, but with as little justice as 
any other part of the Mosaic institutes. 


The passage in question is as follows :—“ If a man havea s 
rebellious son, which will not obey the voice se his father, ee ie 
his mother, and that when they have chastened him, will not hearken unto 
them ; then shall his father and his mother lay hold on hii, and bring him 
out wnto the elders of his city and unto the gate of his place; an they 
shall say unto the elders of his city, V'his our son is stubborn and rebellious Gj 
he will not obey our voice ; he is a glution and a drunkard. And all the 
men of the city shall stone him with stones, that he dic. On this clause, 
We are to take notice, in the first place, of the character of the culprit, it 
is a son,—not a daughter ;—a stubborn and rebellious son, a glutton and 
a drunkard ;—in a word, a most profligate and abandoned character. 
Secondly, his parents must reprove and correct him, repeatedly, and until 
there is 20 hope of amendment. T'hirdly, the parents were the only al- 
lowed prosecutors ; and it was required that they should both concur in 
bringing him to the magistrate, the power of life and death not being in- 
trusted to the parents, as it afterwards was among the Greeks and Romans. 
Lastly, the magistrates were to investigate the case, which must be fully 

rowed, SO as to induce them to condemn the criminal, and order him to 
be put to death. Natural affection would almost always prevent the prose- 
cution: the required proof would secure all, but the most atrociously 
criminal, from the hasty rage, or the deliberate malice of those few pa- 
rents, who were capable of such desperate wickedness, as combining to 
murder their own children. We do not read of any instance, in the whole 
Jewish history, of this law having been carried into execution. Tf, how- 
ever, such an extraordinary event at any time occurred, it could not fail 
to excite general notice, and to produce a deep and lasting impression on 
the minds of both parents and children. So that the solemn execution of 
one incorrigible criminal would be a most salutary warning to tens of 
thousands. The very existence of such a law would confirm greatly the 
authority of parents, and give energy to their admonitions; as well as for- 
tify the minds of young persons against various temptations, and so pre- 
vent crimes. And it would constantly excite all parents, who attended to 
the law of Moses, to restrain, correct, and watch over their children, when 
young ; to give them good instruction, set them a good example, and pray 
for them without ceasing; and to keep them as much as possible out of 
bad company, and from contracting bad habits. 

This law, therefore, so harmless and beneficial in its operations, yet so 
contrary to human policy, proves, instead of invalidating, the divine origi- 
nal of that code, in which alone it is found. 


12. From the conduct of Ehud (Judges iii. 15—26.), of Jael 
(iv. 17—20.), and from David’s advice to Solomon concerning 
Joab and Shimei (1 Kings ii. 5, 6. 8.), i¢ has been asserted 
that the Scriptures inculcate assassination. 


Nothing can be more false than thisassertion. For, in the first place, 
\be cases of Ehud and Jael are simply recorded as matters of fact, without 
any comment or observation whatever; and, therefore, they neither can 
nor ought to be represented as encouraging assassination.2 With regard to 
the conduct of Jaelin particular, we must judge of it by the feelings of 
those, among whom the right of avenging the blood of a relative was so 
strongly rooted, that even Moses could not take it away. Jael was an ally, 
by blood, of the Israelitish nation ; their chief oppressor, who had mightily 
oppressed them for the space of twenty years, now lay defenceless before 
her; and he was moreover one of those whom Israel was bound by divine 
conimand to extirpate. Perhaps, too, she felt herself called to be the in- 
strument of God in working out for that nation a great deliverance, by thus 
exterminating their heathen oppressor. At least, Israel viewed it in this 
light : and in this view we cannot reproach the heroine with that asa crime, 
which both she and Israel felt to be a deed performed in accordance with 
the mandate of heaven. 

The advice of David to Solomon when on his death-bed, demands a more 
distinct consideration. And, in the rirsr place, with regard to Joab, we 
remark that no attentive reader of the history of David, after his accession 
to the throne of Israel, can help observing how often it is noticed that the 
sons of Zeruiah were too strong for David; in other words, that they had 
too much power with the army for him to venture to punish their atrocious 
deeds ; reasons of state deferred the punishment, and when those reasons 
were removed, it was proper to punish a deliberate murderer according to 
an express law. David also knew that a man like Joab, who could brook 
no superior, might endanger the peace of the kingdom. He was now en- 
gaged to support Adonijah, and so far in actual rebellion. But it is to be 
observed that the Hebrew monarch does not advise Solomon to put Joab 
absolutely and unconditionally to death: he charges him to do according 
to his wisdom, and the sum of his advice is in effect this:—“‘Though you 
have now pardoned Joab through policy, as I was myself compelled to do 
oy the exigency of the times, and the predominant influence of the sons 
of Zeruiah ; yet, should he offend again, act according to discretion, and 
then punish hiin, as a hoary-headed and confirmed traitor, with death.” 
SEconpiy, with respect to Shimei, David had fulfilled his promise. He 
had only engaged that he would not put him to death on the day when Abishai 
had requested permission to do it (compare 2Sam. xix, 23. with 1 Kings ii. 
8.) : and he left it to Solomon to treat him as he thought just, in reference 
to his future conduct. David knew that he was Shimei still, and would so 
act as to bring on himself due punishment. Solomon accordingly sent for 
Shimei, and commanded him to reside in Jerusalem, and not to depart 
thence, under pain of death on the day when he should pass over the brook 
Kishon, a condition to which Shimei thankfully acceded. (1 Kings ii. 37, 
38.) Three years afterwards, the latter transgressed this convention and 
went to Gath (verse 40.), a suspicious quarter, in consequence of which 
Solomon, after charging him with the violation of his oath, commanded him 
to be put to death. (4l—46.)4 


13. Again, it has been asserted by some, that the law of 
Moses (Lev. xxvil. 28.), concerning devoted things to be put 





1 Age of Infidelity, p. 24. Scott’s Reply to Paine’s Age of Reason, p. 18. 
London, 1820, 12mo. : 

9 The cases of Ehud and of Jael are fully considered in Twopenny’s Dis- 
sertations, pp. 183—140. : ; we 

8 Prof. Robinson’s Interpretation of Judges, chap. v., in the Biblical Re- 
pository, vol. ii. p. 607. (Andover, 1831.) 

4 See Dr. Chandler’s Life of David, vol. ii. pp. 444—481., where that 
monarch’s conduct to Joab and Shimei is fully vindicated. 


OF SCRIPTURE, ALLEGED TO BE CONTRADICTORY 


igmatized as | to death, authorized human sacryices : 
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and Jephthah’s sacri 
Jicing his daughter (Judg. xi. 34, &c.), Samuel's hewing Agag 
in pieces before the Lord (1 Sama. xv. 38.), and David’s deli« 
vering seven of Saul’s posterity to the Gibeonites to be put te 
death by them (2 Sam. xxi. 2, &c.), have been represented as in. 
stances of human sacrifices according to that law. 


But as there are express prohibitions of sacrificing their children in 
Deut. xii. 30, 31. Psal. evi. 37, 38. Jer. vii. 31. and Ezek. xvi. 20, 21.; so there 
not only is no direction to sacrifice any other human creature, nor are 
there any rites appointed for such sacrifice, but also it would have render 
ed the priest unclean, by touching a dead body; and the sacrifice of a man 
is expressly declared to be abominable in Isa. Ixvi. 3. As no devoted thin 
could be sacrificed at all, the law in question cannot possibly relate to sacri- 
fice, and is capable of a very different meaning. For, although Josephus, 
and many commentators after him, are of opinion that Jephthah did really 
immolate his daughter, the probability is that she was not sacrificed. And 


this will appear from the rendering ofthe conversive particle 1} (vax), which 
the Ar etedias considerations require to be taken disjunctively, and trans- 
lated or instead of anv, both in Lev. xxvii. 28.8 and also in Judges xi. 30, 
31.6 What further confirms this rendering, and consequently reconciles 
these two passages, is, that Jephthah’s rashness had time to cool, as his 
daughter went two months to bewail her virginity, that is her consecration 
to God, which obliged her to remain single without posterity. It is further 
said that she went to bewail her virginity, not her sacrifice. Besides the 
Israelitish women went four times in every year to mourn or talk wiTH 
Mot for) the daughter of Jephthah, to lament her seclusion from the world, 
and the hardship of her situation as cut off from every domestic enjoyment. 
Now, if in the course of two months no person could have suggested to 
Jephthah a ransom for his daughter, yet surely she must have been alive, 
though dead to him and his family (as his only child), and to the world by 
her seclusion, if the Israelitish women went to condole with her. Itis 
further worthy of remark, that it is not afterwards said, that he actually 
sacrificed her, but that “‘he did with her according to his vow.” The 
sacred historian subjoins, she knew no man : if she were sacrificed this re- 
mark is frivolous; but if she were devoted to perpetual virginity, this idea 
coincides with the visits of the Israelitish women. On the whole, we may 
safely conclude, that Jephthah’s daughter was not sacrificed, but conse: 
crated to a state of celibacy.” 

With respect to the two other cases above mentioned, viz. the hewing of 
Agag in pieces before the Lord, and the delivery of seven of Saul’s poste- 
rity to the Gibeonites, they have no reference whatever to sacrifices. Agag, 
in particular, was put to death as a criminal, and not asa sacrifice.8 The 
“‘seven descendants of Saul, who were partly the children of a concubine 
and partly of a daughter of Saul, were not pretenders to the crown: 
and David cannot be suspected of having embraced such an opportunity to 
put them out of the way. Neither is to be supposed that David delivered 
up the innocent to death contrary to the law. (Deut. xxiv. 16.) They were 
therefore delivered up to the avengers of blood, and punished with death, 
not on account of the crimes of Saul, but for the murders which they 
themselves, with the connivance of Saul, had committed on the Gibe- 
onites, and for which they had hitherto remained unpunished They 
theniselves constituted the bloody house, which was generally notorious 
as such. Saul is mentioned with them, merely because he toox under his 
protection the murderers, who were so nearly related to him, and deliver- 
ed them from the hand of the avengers of blood.’’9 


14, In 1 Sam. xii. 14. David is called the man after God’s 
own heart. And this phrase, as applied to him, has been a fer- 
tile source of sarcasm and reproach to many infidel writers, as if 
the Scriptures sanctioned adultery and murder. 


But do they authorize those crimes? By no means. They are there 
reprehended, and the severest denunciations are pronounced against those 
who perpetrate them. In what sense then was he a man after God’s own 
heart? AnsweEr.—In his strict attention to the law and worship of God; in his 
recognising, throughout his whole conduct, that Jehovah was king in Israel, 
and that he himself was only his vicegerent ; in never attempting to alter 
any of those laws, or in the least degree to change the Israelitish constitu- 
tion. In all his public official conduct he acted according to the Divine 
Mind, and fulfilled the will of his Maker. But the phrase itself, will, per- 
haps, be the best explained by the case of Samuel. Eli was rejected, and 
Samuel chosen in his place, just as David superseded Saul. On this occa- 
sion God said, J will raise me up a faithful priest, that shall do according 
to that which is in mine heart. (1 Sam. ii. 35.) And isnot he, who acts agree- 
ably to the Divine Will, aman after God’s heart? Further, itis worthy of 
remark, that this expression is never used in reference to his private or 
personal moral conduct. It is used wholly in reference to his uniform 
regard to the promotion of the interests of pure religion, notwithstanding 
all temptations to idolatry and persecution.1° The numbering of the people 
(2 Sam. xxiv.), in order, as it would seem, to push conquests into foreign 
countries, and the flagitious adultery with Bathsheba, together with the 
consequent murder of Uriah (2 Sam. xi.) are the only instances in which 





5 That this passage should be so rendered, has been proved by Dr. 
Hales. It will then run thus :—Notwithstanding, no devoted thing, which 
a man shall devote unto THE Lorp, of all that he hath, [either] of man or 
of beast, or of land of his own property, shall be soldorredeemed. Every 
thing devoted is most holy unto the Lord. New Analysis of Chronology, 
vol. ii. p. 320. See the subject also treated, in an admirable manner, in Dr. 
Randolph’s Sermon entitled Jephthah’s Vow, considered in the second 
volume of his ‘‘ View of our blessed Saviour’s Ministry,” &c. pp. 166—195. 

s Which verses are to be translated thus:—“ And Jephthah vowed a 
vow unto THE LorD, and said, If thou wilt surely give the children of Am- 
mon into my hand, then it shall be that whatsoever cometh out of the doors 
of my house to meet me, when I return in peace from the children of Am- 
mon shall either be the Lord’s, or I will offer it up [for] a burnt-offering.” 
New Analysis of Chronology, vol. ii. p. 320. a 

1 Hales, vol. ii. pp. 320—323. Calmet’s Dictionary, vol. ii. pp. 158, &c. 
4to, edit. Additions to Calmet. Waterland’s Scripture vindicated, on Judg. 
ix. 18, (Works, vol. vi. pp. 188—135.) ; 

8 Hales, vol. ii. pp. 821. Du Voisin, Autorité des Livres de Moyse, p. 405. 

8 Jahn’s History of the Hebrew Commonwealth, vol. i. pp. 111, 112. : 

10 See'the Rev. Wm. Cleaver’s Sermon on the Character of David, King 
of Israel, in four Sermons annexed to Bp. Cleaver’s Seven Sermons on 
Select Subjects, pp. 377—399. and especixdy Dr. Chardler’s Life of David, 

vol. i. pp, 321—350, 
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David seems to have forgxtten himself and his God. With regard to the 
two last shocking crimes, more particularly, so far was David from excus- 
ing them, that he confesses and laments them with the greatest horror. 
“But how earnest was his repentance! And with what submission to the 
will of God did he bear those calamities which were sent for his punish: 
ment, and which, as they were caused by his own children, must ave 
been so much the more distressing to his paternal feelings! (2 Sam. xi. 
Psa’, li. 2 Sam. xii. 123. xiii. 1—20. xv.—xviii.) Do we not here again see 
the soul entirely and steadily devoted to God? David, indeed, was no ideal 
model of human perfection ; he was not without the blemishes incident to 
human nature : but, on the whole, he was an example worthy of the imita- 
tion of his successors; and, according as they appear on comparison with 
him, the sacred writers estimate their characters.” 


15, The conduct of David towards the Ammonites, in put- 
ting them under saws and harrows of iron, 9c. on the capture 
of Rabbah, has been represented as an instance of diabolical 
and unparalleled cruelty. (2 Sam. xii. 31.) 


The cavils of the objectors, in this as in every other instance, are utterly 
~nfounded : for if, instead of deducing their objections from translations, 
vhey had consulted the original passage, they would have seen that there 


was no ground whatever for their charges. The Hebrew prefix 2 (beth), 
which is used throughout. the verse in question, it is well known, signifies 
jo as well as under; and to put the people to saws, harrows, axes, and the 
brick-kims, means no more than to employ them as slaves in the most 
menial and laborious offices, such as sawing, making iron harrows, hewing 
wood and making bricks. This form of expression is an Anglicism as well 
as a Hebraism ; and we still say, to put a person fo the plough, to the anvil, 
&c, The passage objected to may be thusrendered. He (David) brought 
forth the people that were therein, and put them to sats, and to harrows of 
iron (or to iron-mines, for the original word means both), and to axes of 
iron, and made them pass through the brick-kiln. The erroneous inter- 
pretation of this verse appears to have been taken from 1 Chron. xx. 3. 
where David is said to have ewt them with saws and with harrows of tron, 


and with axes: on which place it is to be observed that, instead of YW") 
(vayvaseR) he sawed or cut with saws, seven of the manuscripts collated 


by Dr. Kennicott have DY) (vayaseM) he put them. J Chron. xx. 3., there- 
fore, must be rendered in the same manner as 2 Sam. xii. 31. 


16. It has been asserted from 1 Kings xxii. that Jehovah 
‘kept false prophets, as well as true ones. 


The most common attention to the context will show that this asser- 
tion is as false as it is malignant. For, in the first place, the four hundred 
prophets mentioned in that chapter (verse 6.) were pretended prophets 
whom the wicked king of Israel had in his pay, and who knew how to suit 
his humour and to flatter his vanity, all agreeing in the same fawning com- 
pliances and in the same treacherous counsels which pleased for the 
iat but ultimately proved fatal. They are emphatically termed by 

icaiah (verse 23.) Ahab’s prophets, notwithstanding they professed to be 
the Lord’s prophets, prophesying in his name. And, secondly, the address 
of Micaiah to the two confederated kings in verses 19—23. is not a real re- 
presentation of any thing done in the heavenly world, as if the Almighty 
were at a loss for expedients, or had any hand in the sins of his creatures ; 
but it is a mere parable, and only tells in figurative language what was in 
the womb of providence, the events which were shortly to take place, and 
the permission! on the part of God, for these agents to act. Micaiah did not 
choose to tell the angry and impious Ahab, that all his prophets were liars ; 
but he represents the whole by this parable, and says the saine truths in 
language equally forcible but less offensive. 


17. The Scriptures represent the Almighty as a God of truth 
and faithfulness: but he is charged by the opposers of divine 
revelation with being guilty of falsehood, by inspiring prophets 
with false messages, and by violating his promises. The gross- 
uess of such assertions is sufficiently disgusting, but it is the 
duty of a Christian advocate fully to meet them, and to expose 
all their falsehood. 


In the first place, With regard to the charge of inspiring prophets with 
false messages (which is founded on 1 Kings xxii. 22, 23. Jer. iv. 10. and 
Ezek. xiv.9.), we remark, that it is a known idiom of the Hebrew lauguage, 
to express things in an imperative and active form, which are to be under- 
stood only permissively. So where the devils besought Curist that he 
would suffer them to enter into the herd of swine, he said unto them, Go 
(Matt. viii. 31.); he did not command, but permitted them. Andsoin John 
xiii. 27., where our Saviour says to Judas, What thou dost, do quickly, we 
are not to understand that he commanded him to betray him, though that 
seemed to be expressed in the form. So, likewise, here, where an evil 
spirit offered himself to be a lying spirit in the mouth of the prophet, and 
God says, Go forth and do so: this only signifies a permission, not a com- 
mand. And So Ger. iv. 10.) where the prophet complains that God had 
greatly deceived the people, saying, they should have peace when the 
sword reacheth lo the soul; we are to understand this no otherwise, but 
that God permitted the false prophets to deceive them, prophesying peace 
to them, as appears by the history. (Ezek. xiv. 19.) J the Lorp have deceived 
that prophet, that is, permitted him to be deceived, and to deceive the 
people, asa just judgment upon them for their infidelity with respect to 
his true prophets. This he threatens at the 51h verse, J will take the house 
of Israelin their own heart, because they are all estranged from me through 
their idols ; because they have chosen fo themselves false gods, I will suffer 
thein to be deceived with false prophets; and that this is the meaning, 
appears by the threatening added, and I will stretch out my hand upon 
him, and Iwill destroy him from the midst of my people: now God will 
not punish that of which he is the author. 

That text (Jer, xx. 7.) Dhow hast deceived me, and Iwas deceived, signi- 
fies no more, but that he had mistaken the promise of God to him, who 
when he gave him his commission, told him he would be with him, by which 
he understood that no evil should come to him, and now he wus become @ 
derision and the people mocked him ; and in his passion and weakness, he 
breaks forth into this expression, Thou hast deceived me, and I was 
deceived ; whereas it was his own mistake of the meaning of God’s promise 
which was not, that he should not meet with scorn, and opposition, and 
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1 That this is the meaning of 1 Kings xxii. 22. is proved in the next 
remark, 
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persecution, but that they should not prevail against him, as we may see at 
the lalter end of the first chapter.? E 4 hi 
Secondly, With respect to the assertion that the Almighty violates |} 4 
promises, it has been objected that God did not give the children of Israe 
all the land which he promised to Abraham, as will appear by comparing 
Gen. xviii. 19, 20. with Josh. xiii. 1. &c. and Judg. ii. 20, 21. _In Gen. xv. 16. 
God promised to give Abraham and his seed such a land, the bounds ot 
which he describes in Josh. xiii. 1. It is there said that there remavnea 
very much land yet unconquered, of which they had not got possession. 
And in Judg. ii. 20. it is said, that the people having not performed their 
part of the covenant, God would suspend the further performance of his 
promise, and would not drive out any more of the nations before them ; 
and it is probable, that the Israelites never were possessed of the promised 
land in the full latitude and extent of the promise. : : 
Answer.—The covenant of God with Abraham was upon consideration of 
his past faith and obedience, though it seems that the full performance of it 
did likewise depend upon the future obedience of his posterity. In pursu- 
ance of his covenant, notwithstanding all the murmurs and rebeilions of 
that people, God did bring them into the promised land, though they pro- 
voked him to destroy them many a time; because he remembered his 
covenant with Abraham. When they were possessed of it, God gave them 
a title to the rest, and would have assisted them in the conquest of it, if they 
had performed the condition required on their part, that is, continued 
faithful and obedient to him; but they did not, and thereby discharged God 
from any further performance of his promise ; and God, when he had done 
this, had fully performed the covenant he made with Abraham, so far as 
concerned his part, as appears by the acknowledgment of Joshua, even in 
a time when a great part of the land was unconquered (Josh, xxi. 44.), and 
of Solomon (1 Kings viii. 56.); yea, and had it not been that God had made 
this covenant, as well upon consideration of Abraham’s faith and obedience, 
as upon condition of the future obedience of his posterity, the rebellions 
and disobedience of the people in the wilderness had released God wholly 
from the promise, and he would not have been unfaithful if he had utterly 
destroyed that people, and made a full end of them, and they had never 
entered into that land; because a failure of the condition makes the obliga- 
tion to cease; and that this condition was implied in the covenant with 
Abraham appears from Deut. vii. 12, 13. xi. 22, 23. and Judg. ii. 20. Goc 
gives this reason why he suspended the complete performance of his 
promise: The anger of the Lorp was hot against Israel, and he said, 
Because that this people hath transgressed my covenant which I com- 
manded their fathers, and have not hearkened to my voice, I also will not 
henceforth drive out any of the nations which Joshua left when he died.3 


18. The destruction of forty-two little children, by Elisha, 
whom they had in sportive playfulness called a bald head (it is 
said), was an act of cruelty and revenge. 


It was no such thing. The original word in 2 Kings ii. 23, 24. DYNYI 
(xearm™), which in our version is rendered little children, also means young 


persons who are grown up. Thus Isaac was called WJ (naar) a lad, when 
he was twenty-eight years old; Joseph when he was thirty ; and Rehoboam 
when he was forty years of age. The town of Beth-el was one of the 
principal seats of Ahab’s idolatry; and it is probable that these men cam 
out of that city and insulted the prophet, at the instigation of the priests of 
Baal, exclaiming—Ascend, too, thou bald head; ascend, too, thou bald head, 
in allusion to Elijah’s ascension to heaven; of which they had heard, but 
which they did not believe. Elisha, it is said, cursed them ; but he did not 
this from any petulant temper of hisown. He cursed them in the name of 
the Lord, that is, he declared in his name and authority the punishment 
which he would inflict upon them. Thus Elisha acted as a minister of the 
Supreme Governor of the world; and by his order and in his name he 
foretold the punishment which was about to be inflicted upon these protli- 
gate idolaters. Had this denunciation proceeded from the angry resent- 
nent of the prophet only, and not from a divine impulse, such a signal event 
as the destruction of these profane young men of Beth-el would not have 
been the immediate consequence of it. 


19. It is objected that many passages of the Old Testament 
ascribe to the Almighty human affections, passions, and actions, 
even those of the worst kind. 


But these objections cease, when such passages are interpreted figura- 
tively, as they ought to be, and when all those other passages of the Bible 
are duly considered, which most evidently convey the sublimest ideas of 
the Divine Majesty. The Holy Scriptures, it is true, in condescension to 
our limited capacities, and to the imperfections of human creatures and 
of human language, represent God as having the body. the passions, and the 
infirmities of aman. Thus, they make mention of his eyes and ears, his 
hands and feet, his sleeping and waking ; they ascribe to him fierce anger 
and jealousy, grief and repentance, joy and desire. The simple language 
of the Hebrews might also be another reason for its abounding with such 
expressions. But that no man might be so weak or so perverse as to take 
those expressions according to the letter, and entertain mean and unworthy 
thoughts of his Maker, the same Scriptures often add to those very descrip- 
tions something which manifestly shows us how they are to be understood 
and reminds us that if God has a body, the heaven is his throne, and the 
earth his footstool; if he hashands, they are hands which reach to the ends 
of the creation; if he has eyes, the darkness to them is no darkness; and 
from them nothing is hidden; and in other places we are told that he is 
perfect; that he is blessed or happy; that he is unchangeable; that he is 
every where present; that he is aspirit; that no man hath seen him or can 
see him; that he is incomprehensible; and that the most exalted notion 
which we can possibly frame of him, falls infinitely short of the truth.4 One 
or two examples will illustrate the preceding remarks. 5 

Thus, when God is said to repent, the expression simply means, that he 
does not execute that which seemed to ws to have been his purpose ; that he is 
pleased to do otherwise than his threatenings seemed openly to express on 
account of some tacit condition implied inthem. And this does not dero- 
gate either from the truth, or sincerity, or constancy, of God in his word. 
It does not derogate from his truth, because he speaks what he really intends 
unless something intervened to prevent the judgment threatened upon 
which he resolved when he threatened to take off and stop his judgments 
Nor does it derogate from his s¢ncerity, for he has told us that his threaten- 
ings have such conditions implied in them :—nor from his constancy and 
imuyutability, because God does not change his counsel and purpose, but 
takes off the sentence, which he had passed with reserved conditions. 


2 Tillotson’a Works, vol. vi. p. 506. London, 1820. 


3 Ibid. p. 507. See also Waterland’s Seri Vindi i 
CWarka vol ak pp 9st 964) ipture Vindicated, on Ezek. xiy. 9 


4 Jortin’s Sermons, vol. i. p. 237 
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20. It has also been objected, that the book of Ecclesiastes 
contains some passages which savour of irreligion, and others 
which savoufof immorality. 


_ Buithe passages, thus excepted against, are either innocent when ri ghtly 
interpreted; or else they express,—not the sentiments of Solomon but the 
Jfulseé opinions of others, whom he personates in order to confute them -— 
or, however, not his deliberate sentiments, but such hasty and wrong 
notions, as during the course of his inquiry after happiness arose succes- 
sively in his mind, and were on mature consiieration rejected by him, that 
he might fix at last on the true basis,—the conclusion of the whole matter ; 
wi ae to, ee 4 Coie his commandments : for God will bring every 
work into judgment, with every secret thing, whet i g f 

pee ie cl xi. 13, 14 = &, whether tt be good, or whether 


21. It has likewise been objected that the Song of Solomon, 
and the sixteenth and twenty-third chapters of Ezekiel’s pro- 
phecy, contain passages offensive to common decency. 


_ But this objection will fall to the ground by interpreting those parts alle- 
Zorically, as almost all the commentators, from the earliest times, have 
unanimously done: and, likewise, by considering that the simplicity of the 
eastern nations made these phrases less offensive to them than they ap- 
peared to us; as, on the other hand, many things which are perfectly cor- 
rect in our view, would appear far different in eastern climates. With 
respect to the Song of Solomon, in particular, it is to be remarked, 1. That 
most of the forms of speech, against which exceptions have been made, are 
Inistranslations, and do not exist in the original ;—and, 2. Admitting the cor- 
rectness of these remarks, it may also be shown, that this book abounds 
with beautiful poetic images. There is, therefore, no just exception to sup- 
ok. it allegorical, provided the allegory be not extravagant and incon- 
sistent. 


22. It is asserted, that the imprecations contained in some of 
the prophetic parts of Scripture, and in the book of Psalms 
(especially in the fifty-fifth, sixty-ninth, hundred and ninth, hun- 
dred and thirty-seventh, and some other Psalms), breathe a 
spirit of malice, are highly inconsistent with humanity, and 
highly vicious. 


“Jt must be confessed that, at first sight, they appear cruel and vindictive, 
irreconcilable with the gentle spirit of piety and religion; and some, un- 
hesitatingly acknowledging them to be indefensible on Christian principles, 
rest the defence solely on their accordance with the character of the Jewish 
dispensation ; which, they say, did not inculcate that cordial forgiveness of 
injuries, and even love of our enemies, which form an essential and peculiar 
doctrine of the Gospel. In this representation the inquirer will not be dis- 
posed to acquiesce, when he reflects that the Hebrew Scriptures do forcibly 
enjoin the duties of forgiving injuries, Exod. xii. 49. xxiii. 4,5. Lev. xix. 
17, 18. Deut. xxxii. 35. Prov. xi. 17. xix. 11. xx. 22. xxiv. 29. Zech. vii. 10. ; 
of doing good to enemies, Exod. xxiii. 4, 5. Prov. xxv.2l. Jer. xxix. 7.; and 
of cultivating mutual kindness and good will, Exod. xxii. 21—24. Lev. xix. 
17, 18.34. xxv.35. Deut. x.19. Prov. xv. 17. xvii. 17. xviii. 24. xxvii. 10. 
David, the sweet Psalmist of Israel, extols and recommends benevolence 
and mercy, forgiveness and kindness to enemies, Psal. xv. 26. xxvii. 2. et 
seg. xxxiv. 14. xxxvii. 1, 8. 21.26. xxxviii. 12, 13, 14. xxxix. l. xl. 1.3. xciv. 1. 
ci. 5. cix.4, 5. cxii.5.9. cxx.6,7. cxxxiii. 1, 2,3.; and his own conduct 
afforded a noble exemplification of these virtues, as will be apparent by con- 
sulting the following passages; Psal. xxxv. 12—15. 1 Sam. xxiv. 1. et seq. 
xxvi. let seg. 28am. i.4. et seg. iv.8—12. xvi.7—11. xix. 21—23. It cannot 
then be credited that one so distinguished for tenderness and benevolence 
of heart, as well as for pre-eminent piety, could utter any thing in direct 
opposition to those feelings of mercy and forgiveness, which he both highly 
recommended, and exhibited in his own practice. Independently of this we 
inay rest assured that no unmerciful-and revengeful sentiment was ever 
suggested by the Holy Spirit, or ever found entrance into a work of inspi- 
ration. 

“From these observations we may with certainty infer that the passages 
in question, however they may appear, were undoubtedly not intended to 
convey any bitter and unrelenting malediction. Nor will they be deemed 
to do so, provided due allowance be made for the bold phraseology of Ori- 
ental poetry, which must generally be received with considerable abate- 
ment; and provided also they be understood with the reservation, which 
ought to accompany all our wishes and addresses to the Deity, namely, 
that he would grant them only so far as may be consistent with His will 
and providence. If the imprecative parts of the book of Psalms be taken 
with these limitations, as in reason they ought, they will be found in sub- 
stance merely to express a wish that the wicked men spoken of might re- 
ceive the just recompense of their deeds, and that the punishment they 
deserved might speedily overtake them, if such were the will of God. The 
impious and transgressors are those alone upon whom the Psalmist impre- 
cates the Divine vengeance; and there is nothing of vindictive feeling in 
praying for that which he believed the Divine justice as well as the Divine 
proiuise were engaged to inflict "while at the same time his entire confi- 
dence in the absolute perfections of the Supreme Being affords awple 
evidence that he calls for this vengeance only so far as might be accordant 
with the Divine attributes of wisdom, goodness, and equity. A strong con- 
firmation of this reasoning is supplied by Psal. xxviii. 4,5. where he prays 
the Almighty to ‘give them according to their deeds, according to the 
wickedness of their endeavours ; to give them after the work of their hands ; 
to render them their desert ;? and he immediately subjoins as a reason for 
the petition, and a vindication of it, ‘ because they regard not the works of 
the Lord, nor the operation of his hands, he shall (will) destroy them, and 
not build them up” Such imprecative addresses are in reality the expres- 
sion of an earnest desire that the will of God may be done in earth as it is 
in heaven, and that, if it seemed good unto Him, He would assert his own 
honour as well by the punishment of the iniquitous as by the preservation 
of the righteous. 

“The persons, to whom the imprecations refer, were inveterate adver- 
saries, plotting against the life of the Psalmist, and maliciously intent upon 
effecting his ruin. To pray to be rescued from their wicked devices was 
clearly lawful ;.and, considering their numbers and persevering malignity, 
nis eseape might seem utterly impracticable without their entire overthrow 
ur extirpation; a prayer for their destruction, therefore, was equivalent to 
«prayer for his own preservation and deliverance. Besides, they were for 
the most part not only personal enemies, but hostile to the people of Israel, 
rebels to their heavenly King, and violators of His commands. To desire 
the punishment of such characters arose, it may fairly be presumed, not 
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of iniquity ; and was in fact tantamount to desiring the Almighty te vindi 
cate His glory by inflicting the chastisements, which they deserved, and 
which he has denounced against the proud contemners of His laws. 4 

“By many writers the passages objected to are explained as predictions: 
and this is not at variance with the Hebrew idiom; which admits, under 
some circumstances, the use of the imperative for the future, as Psal. 
XxXxviil. 27. Gen. xx. 7. xlii, 18. xlv. 8. Prov. iii.\4. iv. 4.; and the employ- 
ment of the imperative mood, when declaring future events, is not unusua! 
with the sacred writers, as in Isa. vi. 10. vili. 9, 10. ix. 3. xvii, 1, xxix. 9, 
Jer. i. 10, Ezek. xliii.3. In some instances, a prayer or wish for the punish- 
inent of sinners may be nearly equivalent to a prediction, inasmuch as it 
is founded on the belief, and meant to imply, that, according to God’s moral 
government of the world, punishment most certainly awaits them. Some 
of the imprecations in the Psalms may, then, be understood as declarative 
of the just judgments of God, which would inevitably fall upon the in 
pious; but in others, and perhaps most of them, both the natural construc- 
tion of the sentences, and the full force and propriety of the expressions, 
require them to be taken in an imprecative sense. To explain them in any 
other sense is doing violence to the laws of grammatical interpretation ; 
yet even in this light, considered as imprecations, they amount to no more 
than a wish that the impious may be dealt with according to the eternal and 
unalterable laws of Divine justice, that they may openly and before the 
world receive the penalties of crime, provided it be the will of God; which 
surely is neither an unnatural nor unreasonable wish in those, who anx- 
iously seek the punishment of vice, and the maintenance of true religion 
and virtue. In the Psalmist, moreover, it is a wish not proceeding from a 
desire to gratify a personal vindictive feeling, but partly from a desire of 
self-preservation, and partly from anxiety to see the worship and glory of 
God triumphant over all enemies. Imprecations, therefore, made with the 
limitations, and originating in the motives just mentioned, so far from being 
liable to the charge of maliciousness and revenge, are in accordance with 
he ae spirit of religion, and with the exercise of the most extensive 
charity.’’ 

Of all those tremendous imprecations which appear in our common 
English version of Deut. xxvii. 15—26., there is not one authorized by the 
original. The Hebrew texts express no kind of wish, but are only so 
many denunciations of the displeasure of God against those who either ~ 
were or should be guilty of the sins therein mentioned, and of the judg- 
ments which they must expect to be inflicted upon them, unless prevented 
by a timely and sincere repentance. And agreeably to this view, the 
sacred text should have been rendered “cursed they,” or, “cursed are 
they,’’ and not ‘cursed be they,” in the sense of Let them be cursed; the 
word Je, though inserted in our translation, having nothing answerable to 
it in the Hebrew. 


The same idiom, which appears in the prophetic writings and 
Psaims, is also to be found in 1 Cor. xvi. 22. and 2 Tim. iv. 14. 


The former passage runs thus:—If any man love not the Lord Jesus, 
let him be anathemu maranatha. From | Cor. xii.3. we find that the Jews, 
who pretended to be under the Spirit and teaching of God, called Jesus 
Christ #veSeue or accursed, that is, a person devoted to destruction. In 
1Cor. xvi. 22. Saint Paul retorts the whole upon themselves, and says, y 
any man love not the Lord Jesus, let ur be (that is, he will be) accursed ; 
the Lord will come. This is not said in the way of imprecation, but as a 
prediction of what would certainly come upon the Jews if they did not 
repent; and of what actually came upon them, because they did not re- 
pent, but continued to hate and execrate the Saviour of the world, as well 
as a prediction of what still lies upon them because they continue to hate 
and ezecrate the Redeemer. 

In 2 Tim. iv. 14. we read Alexander the coppersmith did me much evil ; 
the Lord reward him according to his works ; which has the appearance 
ofan imprecation. But instead of «70d, may the Lord reward, 47 cdecss 
will reward is the reading of the Codices Alexandrinus and Ephremi 
(which are of the best authority), the Codices Claromontanus, San Germa- 
nensis, Augiensis, also of those numbered by Griesbach, 6. 17. 31. 37. 67**, 
71. 73. 80. and of the MS. by Matthei noted with the lettez f. ;—of the Cop. 
tic, Armenian, and Vulgate versions—and of Chrysostom, Theodoret, Bulo- 
gius as cited by Photius, Johannes Damascenus, Oecumenius, Augustine, 
and others among the fathers of the Christian church. The reading of 
wzodwost makes the sentence declaratory,—The Lord wii REWARD him 
according to his works ; and as it is supported by such satisfactory evi- 
dence, Griesbach has inserted it in his inner margin, as being nearly equal, 
if not preferable, to the common reading. An additional proof that this is 
the preferable lection is furnished by the fact, that it is in unison with the 
spirit and temper of the intrepid apostle, Saint Paul; who, in the sixteenth 
verse, when speaking of his being deserted by every one, when (during 
his second imprisonment at Rome) he was first summoned to vindicate 
himself before the sanguinary emperor Nero, says, Let it not be placed 
to their charge, that is, Let them not have to reckon for it with the Supreme 
Judge, at the great day. This passage furnishes an additional example of 
canon 9., concerning various readings, which is given in p. 291. supra. 

23. The preceding examples, with two exceptions, have been 
taken from the Old Testament. ‘So pure, indeed, is the morality 
of the New Testament, that the advocates of infidelity can find 
no other fault with it, than this,—-that it carries the principle of 

forbearance too far, because, among other things, it inculcates 
the love of our enemies. Notwithstanding this involuntary tes- 
timony to its inimitable excellence, two passages have been 
singled out, as inculcating immorality, viz. Luke xvi. 8. and 1 
Cor. ix. 5 

(1.) In Luke xvi. 8. we read, that The lord commended the unjust sleward 
(who in the parable had been represented as having defrauded his master), 
because he had done wisely; and hence Jesus Christ has been unjustly 
charged with countenancing dishonesty. The whole ofthe context, however, 
shows, that it was the master or lord of the steward, and nor Christ, who 
is represented as commending his conduet, and it is in consequence of his 
master’s so commending him, that Jesus made the reflection that the chil- 
dren of this world are in their generation wiser than the children of light. 
The parable in question is to be interpreted solely in reference to the 
principal idea contained in it; and that idea is, from the conduct of x 
worldly minded man, to enforce upon the followers of Jesus Christ the 
necessity of their being at least as assiduous in pursui ig the business of 





1 Tor the preceding observations the author is indebted to ine Rey 
George Holden: they will be found in the first volume of Nia “Chris tia 
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the next world,—the salvation of their souls,—as worldly minded men are 
in their management of the affairs of this world. _ ‘ 

(2.) The interrogatory (1 Cor. ix. 5.) has been distorted into a charge of 
adultery against the apostle Paul. It would be a sufficient reply to this 
falsehood, to state that the whole of his conduct and sentiments completely 
cisproves it. The purest benevolence, the severest reproofs of all sin, and 
the most exemplary discharge of all the civil, social, and relative duties 
pervade all his justly admired epistles. Let us, however, briefly consider 
this passage. It is sufficiently evident from the context, that at Corinth 
there were false teachers of Christianity, who questioned Paul’s a ostle- 
ship; and that he was obliged to conduct himself in the most circumspect 
manner, in order that they might not find any occasion against him. Having 
vindicated his apostolic character and mission, and proved his right to 
have the necessaries of life supplied to him, if he had demanded thein of 
those among whom he had laboured gratuitously, he says,—Have we not 
power (authority or right) to lead about w sister, a wife, as well as other 
apostles, and as the brethren of the Lord and Cephas? Whatis there in 
this passage, which can be construed into a sufficient proof of adultery in 
an English court of law?—When the apostle speaks of his right to take 
with him a sister, a wife, he means, first, that he and all other apostles, 
and, consequently, all ministers of the Gospel, had a ricur to marry ; for 
t appears that James and Jude, who were the brethren or kinsmen of the 
Lord, were married: and we have infallible evidence that Peter (surnamed 
Cephas) was a married man, not only from this verse, but also from Matt. 
viii, 14. where his mother-in-law is mentioned as being cured by Jesus 
Christ of a fever. And, secondly, we find that their wives were persons 
of the same faith; for less can never be implied in the word sister. Itis 
further worthy of notice that Clement of Alexandria has particularly re- 
marked that the apostles carried their wives about with them, ‘not as 
wives but as sisrers, that they might minister to those who were mis- 
tresses of families; that so the doctrine of the Lord might, without re- 

rehension or evil suspicion, enter the apartments of the women.” And 
in giving his finished picture of a perfect Christian, he says,—‘‘ EoSiss 
KGb AAVEL, Kb TAMEI,...EIKONA® eyes Tous AUOZSTOAOLS—He eats 
and drinks and MARRIES. ...having the aposTLES for his EXAMPLE !?’t 


SECTION VI. 


APPARENT CONTRADICTIONS BETWEEN THE SACRED WRITERS. 


Ture are some facts recorded in one part of the Sacred 
Writings which seem to be repugnant to the statements con- 
tained in other parts of the Scriptures; and these apparent 
contradictions are to be found between different writers of the 
Oid Testament, and also between the Old and the New Tes- 
tament. 


1. Inthe Old Testament the following passages are objected 
to as contradictory. 

1. Gen. i. and Gen. ii. have been affirmed to contradict each 
other. 


They are perfectly consistent. In the first chapter, Moses gives a general 
account of the whole creation in six days; and then, carrying on his his- 
tory, he proceeds to describe particularly the formation of Adam and Eve. 
In Gen. ii. 3. it is said, that God had rested from all his works which he had 
created and made ; that is, he ceased to make any more creatures; con- 
sequently, Adam was Nor made after this. 


2. Gen. vii. 12. And ot 


rain was upon the earth forty 
days and forty nights. 

The words “and forty nights,” in Gen. vii. 17. are lost from the Hebrew 
copies, but they are found in the Septuagint Greek version, and also in 
many MSS. of the Latin Vulgate version. They ought to be restored to 
the text, which will read as follows, in perfect unison with Gen. vii. 12.— 
The flood was forty days and forty nights upon the earth. 


| Gen. viii. 3. The waters 


returned from off the earth 
continually ; and after the 
end of the hundred and fifty 
days, the waters were abated. 
Gen. viii. 3. ought to be rendered :—The waters continually subsided 
from off the earth; and at the end of the hundred and fifty days, the 
waters were much abated. This rendering (which Dr. Boothroyd has 
adopted in his new version of the Bible) completely removes the alleged 
contradiction. 
4, Gen. viii. 4, 5, are affirmed to'be repugnant. 


Dr. Boothroyd renders them thus, which obviates that repugnancy :— 
The waters were much abated, so that in the seventh month, on the seven- 
teenth day of the month, the ark rested upon one of the mountains of Ara- 
rat. And the waters were continually decreasing until the tenth month ; 
oe the first day of the tenth month the tops of ihe mountains were 
visible. 

5. Gen. vi. 19. vii. 2, 3. 8, 9. and 15. and viii. 20. are charged 
with being direct contradictions. A little attention to the context 
and connection of the passages in question will show their per- 
fect consistency. 


In Gen. vi. 19-—21. general orders are given {o Noah to take into the ark 
with him animals of every kind, pairs of each. In Gen. vii. 2. the number 
of pairs is stated, viz. seven pairs of clean beasts, and two pairs of beasts 
that are not clean; and (verse 3.) of the fowls of the uir that are clean 
seven pairs, the male and the female, and of fowls that are not clean, two 


is said to be 
contradicted by 


Gen. vii.17. The flood was 
forty days upon the earth. 


3. Gen. vii. 24. And the wa- 
ters prevailed upon the earth 
an hundred and fifty days. 


is said to be | 
contradicted by | 
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pairs, the male and his female. In vii. 8, 9. and 15. the historian, relating 
what was done in obedience to the divine command, says generally, that 
pairs went with Noah into the ark; and in viii. 20. it is stated, also, in 
general terms, that he offered sacrifices of every clean beast, and of every 
clean fowl. There is, therefore, no real contradiction between these seve- 
ral numbers. As animals were not used for food before the Deluge, it is 
probable that the distinction of beasts and fowls into clean and unclean 
was made with respect to sacrifices; the former being offered while the 

latter were not. } , 


6. On the alleged contradiction between Gen. xv. 13. Exod. 
xii. 40, 41. and Acts vii. 6, see p. 405. supra. 
pass after these things, that 


Jamesi.13. God cannot be 
God did tempt Abraham. 


tempted with evil, ‘necther 
tempteth He any man. 

Temptation signifies nothing more than trial ; any opposition or difficulty 
that may exercise our virtues, and make them known. In this sense God 
may be said to tempt men, that is, he tries and proves them, and thus he 
tempted Abraham. Sometimes temptation means dangerous trials and 
enticements to sin, under which we are more likely to sink, than to over- 
come them. In this sense God tempteth not any man ; nor, if we resist 
them, will He suffer us to be tempted above what we are able. (1 Cor. x. 13.) 


8. From Gen. xxxi. 88. and 41. compared with Gen. xxxiv. 
it has been asserted that Dinah was only sia years of age (in- 
stead of sixteen), when she was forcibly defiled by Shechem ; 
and hence it is insinuated that the narrative is so contradictory 
as to be unworthy of credit. 


This pretended difficulty, concerning the age of Dinah, originated in the 
supposition that that disastrous circumstance took place in the very same 
year when Jacob returned into Palestine. So far, however, is the book o1 
Genesis from dating it in that year, that, on the contrary, we learn from it, 
that Jacob resided in that country a long time. (Compare Gen. xxxiii. 11. 
18. xxxiv. 1. 30. and xxxv. 1. 28, 29.) The best chronologists compute that 
the patriarch’s residence, both at Succoth and at Shechem, was about ten 
years; and there is not a single word in the book of Genesis that affords 
any ground of contradiction or difficulty against this computation. Dinah 
therefore, was about sixteen, or between sixteen and seventeen, years of 
age; and her brothers Simeon and Levi, about twenty-two or twenty-three 
(instead of twelve, as the opposers of the Bible falsely assert), when the 
disastrous occurrence at Shechem obliged Jacob to quit that district 02 
canton, and go to Bethel, whence he repaired to Mainre to his father Isaac. 
It is true, that Isaac’s death, which is recorded at the close of Gen. xxxv. 
was subsequent to Joseph’s departure into Egypt, though the latter is not 
related until the thirty-seventh chapter; but that patriarch’s decease was 
noticed in this place by anticipation, in order that the history of Joseph 
might not be interrupted. This mode of narrating facts, it is well known, 
is pursued by all historians who do not wish to be mere annalists, and by 
no means affects the date of the account of Dinah, which took place pre- 
viously to Isaac’s death, as well as the sale of Joseph. The days of Isaac 
were a hundred and fourscore years ; he was one hundred and seventy- 
three years old when Dinah was violated, and one hundred and seventy 
four when Joseph was sold into Egypt. u 


9, The land of Rameses, in Gen. xlvii. 11. means, the land of 
Goshen, and not the capital of that district; it was probably so 
called in the time of Moses, from the city of Rameses, which the 
Israelites had built for Pharaoh. 'The Hebrew histcrian used an 
appellation well known to them. There is no improbability or 
contradiction whatever between Gen. xlvii. 11. and Exod. i. 11. 

10. Gen. xlviii. 8. and 10. In the first of these verses it is 
said, that Israel beheld Joseph’s sons ; and in the other, that his 
eyes were dim, so that he could not see. 


The meaning is, not that he could not see at all, but only that he coul¢ 
not plainly and distinctly see the objects which were before him. There 
fore, though he beheld Ephraim and Manasseh, yet he could not distinguish 
them, until they were brought nigh to him. The declaration of Jacob ta 
Joseph, in xlviil. 22. is not prophetic of the future, as.a scofling writer of 
the present day has asserted. From Gen. xxxiii. 19. we learn, that Jacob 
bought a piece of land from Hamor at Shechem; to which he doubtless 
alludes in Gen. xlviii. 22. Ihave ginen to thee one portion above thy breth- 
ren, which I took out of the hand of the Amorite with my sword and with 
my bow. It should seem that this spot had afterwards fallen into the hands 
of an Amorite family or tribe, after the destruction of the Shechemites, 
and that Jacob had retaken it from them by force of arms, though this 
transaction is nowhere else mentioned. 


11. Reuel in Exod. ii. 18. is the same as Raguel in Num. 
Kouzes 4 

The Hebrew is the same in both pidts j consequently there is no con- 
tradiction. The reason of the seeming difference is, that the } (cin or Ain)’ 


in Sryn, is sometimes used merely as a vowel, and sometimes as 2, nz, 
and gn; and this is occasioned by the difficulty of the sound which 
scarcely any European organs can enunciate. As pronounced by the 
Arabs, it strongly resembles the first effort made in the throat by gargling. 
Raguel is the worst method of pronouncing this word; Re-u-el, the first 
syllable being strongly accented, is nearer to the true sound. Ona com- 
parison of all the places where these relations of Moses are mentioned, it 
is evident that Re-u-el or Raguel was the father of Jethro, whose daughter 
Zipporah Moses married; and it is most probable that Hobab was the son 
of Jethro who gerne nied the Israelites through the wilderness. (Com- 
pare Exod. iii. 1. iv. 18. and Num. x. 29.) No solid objection can be made 
against this explanation from Reuel being called “ their father” (Exod. ii 
18.), as this appellation frequently denotes any remote ancestor.? Aged 
men, uncles, and grandfathers are in the Scriptures sometimes called 
fathers. Thus in Gen. xxxi. 43, Laban calls his grand-children his child- 
ren, and considers himself as their father, and in 2 Kings xiv. 3. David 
is called the father of Amaziah, though he was his remote ancestor. 











































7. Gen. xxii. 1. It came to aparently 


contradicts 
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| 8 Dy. A. Clarke and Dr. Boothroyd on Exod. ii. 18. 


Cuar. VIL. Secr. VI] 


i 12. ee: iL 2. And fae | 

mgel of the Lorp appeared| . |. 
unto him (Moses) in a flame baat 
e Sire out of the-midst of a 3 
ush. J 


Exod. iii. 4. And when the 
Lord saz that he turned aside 
to see, God called unto him 
oul of the midst of the bush. 


tn these two verses there is no contradiction whatever. On the subject 
of this and other divine appearances related in the Old Testament (which 
both Jews and Christians believe, on the solid evidence of facts, though 
infidels, unable to refute them, dismiss them with scoffing), the solid and 
incontestable solution is laid by Jesus Christ himself, who perfectly under- 
stood the whole affair of divine 4 eee in John v.37. And the Father 
himself which hath sent me hath borne witness of me. Ye have neither 
heard his voice at any time, nor seen his shape. (Jobni. 18.) No man 
hath seen God at any time. He is the invisible God, whom no man hath 
seen, nor cun see. It is often said, that the Lord, the Most High God, 
appeared to the patriarchs, to Moses and to the prophets, the ancestors of 
the Jews: but, according to Jesus Christ’s rule, the appearance, form, or 
shape which they saw, was not the appearance of the Loed God himself ; 
for never, at any time, did they see his shape. Again, it is often said, that 
the Most High God spake to the patriarchs, to Moses, and to the prophets; 
put our Lord affirms, that they never heard his voice at any time. How 
shall we reconcile this seemimg inconsistency? The true solution, accord- 
ing to the Scriptures, is this :—That the Lord God never spake or appéared 
in person, but always by a proxy, nwncius, or messenger, who represented 
him and spake in his name and authority. It was this messenger of Jeho- 
vah (or angel of Jehovah), who appeared unto Moses (Hxod. iii. 2.), and who 
is called, in verse 4. Jenovan or Lord (whence it is evident that he was no 
created human being) ; and who spake to Moses, in verse 5. saying, Draw 
not nigh hither, §c. I am the God of Abraham (ver. 6.), and 1 am THATI 
AM. (ver. 14.) All which words were pronounced by an angel, but are 
true, not of the angel, but of God, whom he represented. So a herald 
reads a proclamation in the king’s name and words, as if the king himself 
were speaking. The word ANGEL, both in the Greek language and in the 
Hebrew, signifies a messenger or nuncius, an ambassador ; one who acts 
and speaks, not in his own name or behalf, but in the name, person, and 
behalf of him who sends him. Thus the word is frequently rendered in 
our authorized translation ; and if it had always been rendered the mes- 
senger of the Lord, instead of the angel of the Lord, the case would have 
been very plain. But angel, being a Greek word, which the English reader 
does not understand, throws some obscurity upon such passages.t 


13. Exod. vii. 19—21. is apparently contradicted by Exod. 
vii. 22. 


Both are reconciled by comparing verse 24. The Egyptians digged 
round wbout the river for water to drink: and it seems that the water thus 
obtained was not bloody like that in the river; on this water, therefore, 
the magicians might operate. Again, though Moses was commissioned*to 
turn into blood, not only the waters of the river Nile, but also those of 
their streams, rivers, ponds, and pools; yet it seems evident from verse 
20. that he did not proceed thus far, at least in the first instance, for it is 
there stated, that only the waters of the river were turned into blood. 
Afterwards, doubtless, the plague became general. At the commencement, 
therefore, of this plague, the magicians might obtain other water, to imitate 
the miracle ; and it would not be dificult for them, by juggling tricks, to 
impart to it a bloody appearance, a fetid smell. and a bad taste. On either 
of these grounds there is no contradiction in the Mosaic account. 


( Exod. ix. 20. He that feareth 


14. Exod. ix. 6. ALL THE 
: yale the word of the Lord among 
CATTLE oF Ecypr prep; but se stae J the servants of Pharaohmade 
of the cattle of the children of { contradict 


J-e-ceee HIs CATTLE flee into the 


israel died not one. houses. 


Nothing can be more evident than that universal terms are used in all 
languages in a limited sense ; so that the word ALL, in verse 6. means, that 
all the cattle that did die belonged to the Egyptians, and died in the field, 
while those in the houses escaped ; or else that a great many ofall sorts of 
cattle died ; or, ifwe understand that all the cattle of the Egyptians perished, 
as asserted in ix. 6., what was there to hinder them from obtaining others 
from the Israelites, not one of whose cattle died in the land of Goshen? 
This justifies the supposition that there was some respite or interval be- 
tween the several plagues. 


15. It has been asserted, that Exod. xx. 11. and Deut. v. 15. 
(both which passages enjoin the observance of the Sabbath) are 
at variance; and hence it has been inferred that Moses could not 
be the author of the Pentateuch. 


But the enforcement of the same precept by te0 different motives does 
not constitute two discordant precepts; and this is the case with the pas- 
sage in question. In Exod. xx. 11. Moses urges the observance of the ab- 
bath, by a motive taken from the creation; andin the latter, by another 
derived from their exode or departure from bondage in Egypt. 

16. Exod. xxxiii. 11: face} ayiparently, 5 John i. 18. 1 John. iv. 12. 


Lorp spake unto Moses face? contradicts 9 N° 72% hath seen God at 


to face. Cany lime. 

The Almighty is said to have conversed with Moses, and Jacob to have 
geen him, (Gen. xxxii.30.) Butthis only signifies that God revealed him- 
self to them in a more particular manner than to others; for God is a 
Spirit whom no one hath seen ov can see (1 Tim. vi, 16.), that is, as he is 
in heaven. And when Moses besought this favour of God, he refused him, 
saying, how canst not see my face, for there shall no man see me and live. 
(Exod. xxxiii. 20.) The apostle John, might, therefore, say, that no man 
hath seen God at any time. The ancient Christian writers (who certainly 
were more likely to understand the subject than we are) were generally 
agreed, that the perscn who appeared to Adam, Abraham, Moses, and the 
Prophets, was the Word of God, the Son of God, Jesus Christ. 


17. In Lev. xvii. 1—7. the Israelites were prohibited from 
slaughtering any clean animal, which they were permitted to eat, 
in any other place except upon the altar at the door of the taber- 
nacle, whither they were to bring it, and to immolate it. The 
reason assigned for this prohibition in verse 7. is, that they should 
no longer offer sacrifice unto idols. But in Deut. xii. 15. 20— 


’ 
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22. the Israelites, just before they entered Palestine, were per- 
mitted to slaughter oxen, sheep, or other clean animals at plea- 
sure, in any part of the country, provided they did not regard 
them as sacrifices, and abstained from their blood, which the 
heathens, in their sacrifices, were accustomed to drink. 


Between these two passages there is an apparent contradiction; but it 
may be readily accounted tor, when we consider that the laws of Moses 
were necessarily regulated by the circumstances of the Israelites, and that 
they were not intended to be absolutely unalterable. The law in question 
might be observed in the wilderness, where the Israelites kept near 
together, and, from their poverty, ate but little animal food; butin Pales- 
tine, and when their circumstances were improved, it would have beenan 
intolerable grievance, for many of them lived at the distance of several 
days’ journey from the sanctuary, at which alone offerings could be made; 
and they must, consequently, either have altogether denied themselves the 
use of the flesh of oxen, sheep, and goats, or else have travelled long jour- 
neys to present them at the altar before they could taste il. But, in fact, 
Moses himself shows that Ley. xvii.1—7. was a temporary law intended only 
Sor their situation in the wilderness, by the phrase “ without or within the 
camp.’ And in the law last promulgated (Deut. xii. 15, 20—22.), in the 
fortieth year of their pilgrimage, just before their entrance into Palestine, 
he explicitly declares it repealed, as soon as they should abide there, per- 
mitting them to kill and eat the flesh of oxen, sheep, &c. any where, as 
already noticed. He tells them, that they might then eat them even as thé 
hart and the roe, that is, with as full liberty, and likewise without the small- 
est idea of offering them; for the hart and the roe were not allowed to be 
brought to the altar.2 


18, The promulgation of the Levitical law is said (Lev. i. 1.) 
to have been made from the tabernacle, and in Lev. xxvii. 34. 
we read, These are the commandments which the Lord come 
manded Moses in Mount Sinat. 


But there is no real contradiction here. The Hebrew preposition 3 
(beth) signifies near as well as in; the meaning, therefore, is, that these 
were added to the foregoing commandments, before the Israelites removed 
from the wilderness of Mount Sinai, or while they were near Mount Sinai. 
And if the objector had distinguished the time and place when the Levi- 
tical law was given, from the time when the moral law was promulgated, 
he would not have asserted the existence ofacontradiction. The latter was 
given on Mount Sinai, in the ¢hird month of the first year after the departure 
of the Israelites from Egypt. (Exod. xix. xx.) The tabernacle was raised 
on the first day of the first month of the second year after their departure ; 
on which occasion Aacon and his sons were set apart to the sacerdotal 
office. (Exod. xl. 2. 17—32.) To the ceremonies attendant on this conse- 
cration, the chief part of Leviticus belongs ; and from the manner in which 
this book begins, it is plainly a continuation of the preceding. Indeed, the 
whole is but one law, though divided from a very ancient period into five 
portions. 


19. Num. iv. 3. From THIrTy 19. Num. viii. 24. From TwEn- 
years old and upwards even TY AND FIVE years old and up- 


uniil fifty years old. wards, they shall go, §c. 


These texts may be reconciled in two ways, either by recollecting that 
the Levites were obliged to spend five years in learning the duties of their 
ministry, before they were aduitted to officiate ; or that in the time of Moses, 
their consecration began at the twenty-fifth year of their age, but after- 
wards, during the time of David, at their twentieth year. 


20. Num. xiv. 25. (Now ah | Num. xiv. 45. Then the 


apparently 
contradicts 


is said to 


‘ : Amalekites CAME DowN, and 
Amalekites dwelled in the VAL- contradict ’ 


the Canaanites which dwelt in 
LEY.) {that hill. 


The twenty-fifth verse should be read without a parenthesis, and in the 
present tense dwell. The meaning simply is, that they at present lie in 
wait for you, at the bottom on the other side of the mountain. God, having 
consented not to destroy the people, suddenly gave them notice of their 
danger from the neighbouring people, who were lying in wait to give them 
battle. The Israelites presumed (verse 44.) to go up into the hill-top ; whence 
they were driven and discomfited by the Amalekites and Canaanites, who 
had posted themselves there. A detachment of the Amalekites, who were 
encamped on the opposite foot of the hill, might easily ascend to succour 
their Canaanitish allies. 

21. Num: xxi. 2, 3. is said to be contradicted by the subsequent 
history of the conquest of Canaan. 


But there is no reason why we should not understand the destruction of 
the Canaanites, and their cities as limited to those which they then took; 
for Joshua afterwards took the king of Arad. (Josh. xii. 14.) See also Judg. 
i916,,17. . 

22. In 1 Cor. x. 8. St. Paul tells us, that the number of per 
sons who were cut off in the plague was twenty-three thousand ; 
but in Num. xxv. 9. Moses makes them not less than twenty- 
four thousand, because in this nuinber he includes the thousand 
who were found guilty of idolatry, and were in consequence 
slain with the sword; whereas the apostle speaks only of those 
who died of the pestilence. 

23. From the law being mentioned in the book of Exodus as 
delivered on Mount Sinai, and from Mount Horedb being men- 
tioned as the place where it was delivered, in the book of Deute- 
ronomy, without any notice being taken of Mount Sinai, it has 
been insinuated, that neither of these books is worthy of credit, 
especially because some injudicious persons have represented thera 
in maps as two distinct mountains. 


It is, however, well known that Sinai and Horeb are two different peaks 
of one and the same range of mountains; and hence it 1s, that what is in 
oue passage of Scripture related as having been done at Horeb, Pe in another 
place said to have been done at Sinai, or in the wilderness of Sinai. 

LJ 
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24, Deut. i. 9—18. is said to contradict Exod. xvill. 13—23. 
and Moses is asserted to have conceived the idea of setting 
judges and rulers over the people. 


A little attention to the two passages would have satisfied the objector 
that Moses did not conceive ay such idea. In Exod. xviii. 13—23. Peele 
his fatlier-in-law, having observed the great personal fatigue to which the 
Jewish legislator daily exposed himself, suggested to him the appointment 
of magistrates over thousands, hundreds, fifties, and tens, men of ed 
and piety, to hear and determine minor qe between the people, sub- 
ject, however, to the approbation of God. In verses 24—27. we read gene- 
Yally that Moses hearkened to the voice of his. father-in-law, followed his 
counsel, with the approbation of God, and appointed the necessary officers. 
In the first chapter of Deuteronomy, Moses 1s represented as alluding to this 
fact, but with this remarkable difference, that he not only says nothing of 
Jethro, but instead of representing himself as the person who selected those 
magistrates, he states that he had appealed to the people, and desired that 
they would elect them. ‘There isa great and striking difference between 
these statements, but there is no contradiction. Jethro suggested to Moses 
the appointment; he, probably after consulting God, as Jethro intimates, 
if God shall thus command thee, referred the matter to the people, and 
assigned the choice of the individuals to them ; the persons thus selected 
he admitted to share bis authority as subordinate judges. Thus the two 
statements are perfectly consistent. But this is not all: their difference is 
most natural. In first recording the event, it was natural Moses should 
dwell on the first cause which led to it, and pass by the epeeye the people 
as a subordinate and less material part of the transaction; but in addressing 
the people, it was natural to notice the part they themselves had in the selec- 
tion of those judges, in order to conciliate their regard and obedience. How 
naturally also does the pious legislator, in his public address, dwell on 
every circumstance which could improve his hearers in piety and virtue. 
The multitude of the people was the cause of the appointment of these 
judges. How beautifully is this increase of the nation turned to an argu- 
ment of gratitude to God! How affectionate is the blessing with which the 

ious speaker interrupts the narrative, imploring God, that the multitude of 
bis people may increase a thousand fold! How admirably does he take occa- 
sion, from mentioning the judges, to inculcate the eternal principles of jus- 
tice and piety, which should control their decisions! How remote is all this 
from art, forgery, and imposture! Surely here, if any where, we can trace 
the dictates of nature, truth, and piety.’* 


25. Deut. x. 6, 7. is affirmed to contradict Num. xx. 23—29. 
and xxxiii. 30, 37, 38. 


But Dr. Kennicott has shown that verses 6—9. of Deut. x. are an interpo- 
lation, and ought to be inserted after Deut. ii. 11.2 For reconciling this 
assage, where Aaron is said to have died at Moserah, with Num. xxxiii. 31, 
2. where his death is said to have taken place on Mount Hor, it is sufficient 
to remark that the same place frequently had different names; just as (we 
have seen) Horeb and Sinai were two peaks of the same ridge, so Moserah 
might have been a peak of Mount Hor, and interchanged withit. In Deut. 
X., a8 it stands in our printed copies, there are several things omitted, which 
are preserved in the Samaritan copy, and remove the difficulty we other- 
wise find respecting the time and place of Aaron’s death. The Samaritan 
copy tnay be thus translated: “‘ Thence they journeyed, and pitched their 
camp in Gudgodah; thence they journeyed, and pitched in Jobhatha, 
a land of springs and water. Thence they journeyed, and pitched in 
Abarnea. Thence they journeyed, and pitched in Ezton-geber. Thence 
they journeyed, and pitched in the desert of Six, whichis Kadesh. Thence 
they journeyed, and pitched in Mount Hor, and there Aaron died,” &c. 


26. Deut. x. 22. is apparently contradicted by Acts vii. 14, 


The family of Jacob are differently reckoned at their going into Egypt. 
In Deut. x. 22. Moses says, that they were threescore and ten, that is to say, 
all who came out of Jacob’s loins (Gen. xlvi. 26.) were threescore and siz, 
besides himseif, Joseph, and his two sons who were in Egypt before; 
which make threescore and ten. But in Acts vii. 14. Stephen adds to these 
nine of his son’s wives, and thus makes the number threescore and fifteen. 
The latter, though not of Jacob’s blood, were of his kindred, as Stephen 
justly expresses it, being allied to him by marriage. 


27. There is no “strange inconsistency” between Deut. xxxii. 
and Deut. xxxiii. 


The former is a sublime ode, which contains a defence of God against the 
Israelites, and unfolds the method of the divine judgments. In the latter 
chapter Moses takes his leave of the people, by pronouncing a blessing upon 
them generally, and upon each tribe in particular. 


28. In Joshua x. 23. and 37. the Israelitish general is charged 
with killing the same king of Hebron twice. 


The historian relates no such thing. Hebron was a place of considerable 
note ; and its inhabitants, finding that their king had fallen in battle, elected 
another in his place. The second king was he whom Joshua slew, after he 
had taken the city and its dependencies, as related in verse 37. 


29. Josh. x. 15, is apparently contradicted by verse 43. of the 
same chapter. 


In the former place he is said to have returned and all Israel with him to 
Gilgal; which he certainly did not do until the end of the expedition 
(verse 43.), where it is properly introduced. It is therefore either an inter- 
polation. or must signify that Joshua intended to have returned, but changed 

is resolution, when he heard that the five kings had fled and hidden them- 
selves in a cave at Makkedah. So Balak, king of Moab, is said (Josh. xxiv. 
9.) to have warred against Israel, that is, he intended to war against them. 


30. Josh. xi.19. There was { Josh. xv. 63. As for the Jebu- 
not @ city that made peace sites, theninebitaie of Jerusa- 
with the children of Israel, lem, the children of Judahcould 
save the Hivites, the inhabt- not drive them out; but the 
tants of Gibeon ; all other | | Jebusites dwell with the chil- 
a in battle. dren of Judah unto this day. 

_There is no contradiction here. Although Jerusale i 
king vanquished by Joshua, together with the land aurrouaala trea 2 
5. 23, 42.), the fortress or stronghold of Zion continued in the hands of the 
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Jebusites. And the Israelites not being able immediately to people all the 
cities they had taken, the Jebusites recovered possession of the city, whence 
the children of Judah expelled them after the death of Joshua. (Judg. i. 8.) 
But the fortress of Mount Zion remamed in their hands until the reign of 
David. 


31. Josh. xxi. 48, 44. we read, The Lord gave unto Israel all 
the land which he sware to give unto their fathers ; and they pos- 
sessed and dwelt therein. And the Lord gave them rest rouna 
about, according to all that he sware unto their fathers: and 
there stood not a man of all their enemies before them ; the Lora 
delivered all their enemies into their hand. This is asserted to 
be a direct contradiction to the preceding parts of this book; but 
it is assertion without proof. 


The whole country was now divided by lot unto them; and their ene- 
mies were so completely discomfited, that there was not a single army of 
the Canaanites remaining to make head against them; and those who were 
left in the land served under tribute ; and the tribute so paid by them was 
the amplest proof of their complete subjugation.3 Add to this, that the 
Israelites had as much of the land in actwal possession as they could oc- 
cupy; and as they increased, God enabled them to drive out the ancient 
inhabitants, but in consequence of the infidelity of the Israelites, theiz 
enemies were often permitted to straiten them, and sometimes to prevail 
against them. It is also to be recollected, that God never promised to give 
them the land, or to maintain them, but upon condition of obedience ; and 
so punctually did he fulfil this intention, that there is not a single instance 
upon record in which they were either straitened or subjugated, while 
they were obedient and faithful to their God. In this sense, therefore, it 
might most correctly and literally be said that there failed not aught of 
any good thing which the Lord had spoken unto the house of Israel : alt 
came to pass.—Nor will one word of his ever fail, while sun and moon 
endure. ; 

32. In Judg. i. 19. we read, The Lord was with Judah, and 
he drove out the inhabitants of the mountain; but could not 
drive out the inhabitants of the valley, because they had cha- 
riots of tron. : 


From this passage M. Voltaire and his copyists in this country have taken 
occasion to remark that it is difficult to conceive how the Lord of heaven 
and earth, who had so often changed the order and suspended the establish- 
ed laws of nature, in favour of his people, could not succeed against the 
inhabitants of a valley, because they had chariots of iron. me 

A little consideration, however, of the context of the passage will show 
that this mighty difficulty has as little foundation as all the rest which the © 
ingenuity of the enemies of the Bible have imagined to exist. In the first 
place, then, it is to be observed, that when it is said HE drove out the in- 
habitants of the mountain, but could not drive out the inhabitants of the 
valley ; the antecedent is Judah, not Jehovah; because Jehovah had often 
displayed much more eininent instances of his power; and he that effected 
the greater, could certainly have effected the less. In the second place, 
though it pleased God to give success to Judah in one instance, it does not 
necessarily follow, that therefore he should give it in all. So that there is 
no more absurdity in the passage, than there would be in the following 
speech, if such had been addressed to the sovereign by one of his com- 
manders returned from America :—‘ By the blessing of God upon your 
majesty’s arms, we overcame General Greene in the field; but we could 
not attack General Washington, because he was too strongly entrenched 
in his camp.”? There is no reason, therefore, for supposing, that ‘‘ the Jews 
considered the God of Israel their protector as a local divinity ; who was, 
in some instances, more, and in others less powerful, than the gods of 
their enemies.”’¢ 


33. Judg. vi. 1. is said to contradict Num. xxxi. 10. 


In the latter place, however, it is not said that alJ the Midianites were 
extirpated. Those who engaged the Israelites were discomfited, and their 
country was laid waste, that those who fled might have no encouragement 
to return thither. In the course of two hundred years, however, they 
might increase and become sufficiently formidable (as we read that they 
did in Judg. vi. 1.) to oppress the northern and eastern Israelites, espe- 
cially when joined by the Amalekites and Ishmaelites, or children of the 
east, as their allies are termed in the third verse. This remark will serve 
also to remove the contradiction alleged to exist between 1Sam. xv. 7, 8, 
where the Amalekites are said to have been discomfited by the Israelites 
under Saul, and 1 Sam. xxx. 1, 2., where they are said, twenty-three years 
afterwards, to have made a predatory incursion against Ziklag. The latter 
were, doubtless, a travelling predatory horde, similar to those who to this 
day live in the country where the Amalekites formerly dwelt, viz. Arabia. 


84, The account of Saul’s death, related in 1 Sam. xxxi. 1—6, 
(whence it is copied, with some trifling difference, in 1 Chron. x.) 
is said to be contradicted by the account of the Amalekite, nar- 
rated in 2 Sam. i. 10. 


The historian relates the fuct as stated by the Amalekite himself, whose 
story bears every mark of being a fiction, formed in order to ingratiate 
himself with David as the next probable successor to the crown. (Compare 
2Sam. iv. 10.) There are alweys men of this description about camps, 
whose object is plunder, and for which they will strip the dead. 


35, 2 Kings xxiv. 13. and xxv. 8—12. are stated to be contrae 
dictory. 


If the objector had attended to the difference of times, he would have 
found the Scriptures perfectly consistent. Nebuchadnezzar carried away 
the riches and furniture of the temple at three different times: Jirst, in 
the third year of Jehoiachim (Dan. i. 2.); these were the vessels which 
his son Belshazzar profaned (Dan. v. 2.), and which Cyrus restored to the 
Jews (Ezra i.7.), to be set up in the temple, when rebuilt: secondly, in 





3 If payment of tribute be not an absolute proof of subjugation, the ob- 
jector to the sacred historian might with equal truth have affirmed, that 
during the war, in which Great Britain was engaged for her existence as 
an independent nation and government, her forces did not subdue the 
French West India Islands and the Dutch settlement at Batavia in 1812, 
aia the ancient inhabitants continued to remain in them, and to pay 
ribute. 

* Bishop Horne’s Works, vol. vi. p. 493. 
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the reign of Jehoiachim he again took the city, and cut to pieces a great 
part of the vessels of gold which Solomon’ had made (2 Kings xxiv. 13.): 
and, thirdly, in the eleventh year of Zedekiah, as related in 2 Kings xxy. 
43—17., he oncé more pillaged the temple. 

36. Ezra ii. is apparently at variance with Nehemiah vii. 


On the discrepancies occurring throughout these two chapters, the com- 
mentators must be consulted: it may suffice here to remark that the ac- 
count contained in Ezra was taken in Chaldza before the Jews commenced 
vheir return ; and that which is related in Nehemiah vii. after their arrival 
in Jerusalem. Some of them altering their minds and staying behind after 
they had given in their names to go, and others dying on the way, lessened 
part of the numbers in Nehemiah; as on the contrary, some of them 
coming to them afterwards, made the numbers mentioned in the latter 


appear the greater. 

But the principal and most numerous contradictions are to be 
found in the Old Testament between some parts of the second book 
of Samuel and the books of Kings and Chronicles; and chiefly re- 
late to numbers, dates, names, arid genealogies. The means by 
which some of these repugnancies may be reconciled have already 
been indicated ;! in addition to which we may remark, that although 
the commentators generally present satisfactory solutions, yet many 
of the seeming differences may be easily reconciled on the prin- 
ciple that the books of Chronicles are supplementary to those 
of Kings; and hence they are termed in the Septuagint 
Tlap2atropeeve, or things omitted. - Besides, the language was 
slightly changed, after the captivity, from what it had previously 
been. The various places had received new names, or undergone 
sundry vicissitudes ; certain things were now better known to 
the returned Jews, under other appellations than those by which 
they had formerly been distinguished; and from the materials 
before him, which often were not the same as those used by the 
abridgers of the histories of the kings, the author of the books 
of Chronicles takes those passages which seemed best adapted to 
iis purpose, and most suitable to the time in which he wrote. 
It must also be considered, that he often elucidates obsolete and 
ambiguous words, in former books, by a different mode of spell- 
ing them, or by a different order of the words employed even 
when he does not use a distinct phraseology of narration, which 
he sometimes adopts. The following are the most material pas- 
sages of these books, which have been the subject of cavil to the 
modern advocates of infidelity. 

37. In | Chron. xix. 7. the children of Ammon are said to 
have hired thirty-two thousand chariots, and the king of Maa- 
chah and his people ; which appears an incredible number. 

But the original word here rendered chariots does not always bear that 
meaning : it is a collective noun signifying cavalry or riders. The mean- 
ing, therefore, is, that they hired thirty-two thousand Syrian auxiliaries, 
who were usually mounted on chariots or horses, but who occasionally 
also served as foot soldiers, which is perfectly in unison with 2Sam. x.6., 
where the Syrian auxiliaries engaged by the Ammonites amount exactly to 


thirty-two thousand, besides a thousand men, whom they hired of the king 
of Maachah; and whom we may presume to be infantry. 


38. 2Sam. xxiv. |. Again the 
anger of the Lord was kindled is caid to 
against Israel; and he moved ? .oiteaaict 
David against them, to say, Go 
number Israel and Judah. 


It is not usual to mention the anger of God, without stating its cause : 
but as the first of these texts now stands, God is stated to be angry, and his 
anger leads him to move David to number the people. This numbering of 
the people, however, was not the cause, but the effect of his anger; the 
cause is stated in the second passage, which may be rendered—an adver- 
sary (perhaps one of David’s wicked counsellors, for the Hebrew word 


70 (satan) signifies an adversary) stood up against Israel, and moved 
David to number Israel. At the time referred to, David probably coveted 
an extension of empire; and having through the suggestions of an adver- 
sary given way to this evil disposition, he could not well look to God for 
help, and, therefore, wished to know whether the thousands of Israel and 
Judah might be deemed equal to the conquest which he meditated. His 
design was, to force all the Israelites to perform military service, and en- 
gage in the contest which his ambition had in view; and, as the people 
might resist this census, soldiers were employed to make it, who might 
not only put down resistance, but also suppress any disturbances that 
might arise. Concerning the difference of numbers in this census, seé 
Sect. VIII. Obs. 6. p. 421. infra. 

39. In ? Kings xvi. 9. it is said, that the king of Assyria 
hearkened unto Ahaz, but in 2 Chron. xxviii. 20. we read that 
he distress’ d him, but strengthened him not. 

Both steteaents are true. He did help him ‘against the king of Syria, 
took Darsazcus, and delivered Ahaz from the power of the Syrians. But 
this sez vice was of little value; for the Assyrian monarch did not assist Ahaz 
against tbe Edomites or Philistines; and he distressed him by taking the 


royal treasures and the treasures of the temple, and rendered him but 
little service for so great a sacrifice. 


The preceding are the chief passages in the Old Testament, in 
which differences have been imagined to exist; but with how 
little propriety the reader will be enabled to judge from a careful 


up and provoked David to 


1 Chron. xxi. 4. Satan stood 
number Israel. 


1 See pp. 400—404. of the present Volume. , 

2 This seeming contradiction is illustrated by what happened in our own 
nation. The Britons invited the Saxons to help them against the Scots and 
Picts. The Saxons accordingly came and assisted them for a time, but at 
fength they made themselves mastera of the country. 
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examination of the various passages themselves. It remains 
only that we notice a few passages in the New Testament which 
have also been the subiect of cavil. 

40. Matthew xxvii. 9, 10. disagrees with Zechariah xi, 13. 


Both may be reconciled by supposing the name of the prophet to have 
been onanaly omitted by the evangelist, and that the name of Jeremiah 
was inserted by some subsequent copyist. Jeremiah is omitted in two 
manuscripts of the twelfth century, in the Syriac, the later Persian, and 
modern Greek versions, and in some later copies. What renders it likely 
that the original reading was 3: rov zpooyrov by the prophet, is, that Saint 
Matthew frequently omits the name of the prophet in his quotations. On 
this passage, see further p. 296. note 5. in this Volume. 


41, Mark ii. 26. is at variance with 1 Sam. xxi. 1. 


_Abiathar was not high-priest at that time: but the expression may easily 
signify, in the days of Abiathar, who was afterwards high-priest. Or, pro- 
bably, both Ahimelech and Abiathar might officiate in the high-priesthood, 
and the name of the office be indifferently applied to either. 


42. The different manner in which the four evangelists have 
mentioned the superscription which was written over Jesus Christ 
when on the cross was objected as a want of accuracy and truth 
by Dr. Middleton; and his objection has been copied by later 
writers, 


But it is not improbable that it varied in each of the languages in which 
that accusation or superscription was written: for both Luke (xxiii. 38.) 
and John (xxix. 20.) say that it was written in Greek, Latin, and Hebrew. 
We may then reasonably suppose Matthew to have recited the Hebrew: 


Tuis Is 
JESUS THE KING OF THE JEWs. 


And John the Greek : 


JESUS THE NAZARENE THE KING OF THE JEWS. 


If it should be asked, Why the Nazarene was omitted in the Hebrew, 
and we must assign a reason for Pilate’s humour; perhaps we may thus 
account for it. He might be informed, that Jesus in pebres denoted @ 
Saviour ;3 and as it carried more appearance of such an appellative or 
general term by standing alone, he might choose, by dropping the epithet 
the Nazarene, to leave the sense so ambiguous, that it might be so thus un- 
derstood: 

Tus 1s 
A SAVIOUR THE KING OF THE JEWS. 


Pilate, as little satisfied with the Jews as with himself on that day, meant 
the inscription, which was his own, as a dishonour to the nation; and thus 
set a momentous verity before them, with as much design of declaring it 
as Caiaphas had of prophesying, That Jesus should die for the people. 
The ambiguity not holding in Greek, ‘he Nazarene might be there inserted 
in scorn again of the Jews, by denominating their king from a city which 
they held in the utmost contempt. 

Let us now view the Latin. It is not assuming much to suppose, that 
Pilate would not concern himself with Hebrew names, nor risk an impro- 
priety in speaking or writing them. It was thought essentia. to the dignity 
of a Roman magistrate in the times of the republic not to speak but in 
Latin on public occasions.6 Of which spirit Tiberius the em, eror retained 
so much, that in an oration to the senate he apologizes for using a Greek 
word; and once, when they were drawing up a decree, advised them to 
erase another that had been inserted in it.1 And though the magistrates 
in general were then become more condescending to the Greeks, they 
retained this point of state with regard to other nations, whose languages 
they esteemed barbarous, and would give themselves no trouble of ac- 
guiring. Pilate, indeed, according to Matthew, asked at our Lord’s se 

Whom will ye that I release unto you, Barabbas, or Jesus which ts calle 
Christ? And again, What shall I do then with Jesus which is called 
Christ? But we judge this to be related, as the interpreter by whom he 
spake delivered it in Hebrew.* For if the other evangelists have given his 
exact words, he never pronounced the name of Jesus, but spake of him 
all along by a periphrasis: Will ye that I release unto you The king of the 
Jews? What will ye then that I shall do unto him whom ye call The king 
of the Jews? Thus he acted in conference with the rulers, and then or- 
dered a Latin inscription without mixture of foreign words, just as Mark 
repeats it: 

THE KING OF THE JEWS: 
Which is followed by Luke; only that he has brought down This is from 
above, as having a common reference to what stood under it: 

Tuis Is 
THE KING OF THE JEWS. 


Thus it is evident that there were variations in the inscription, and that 
the Latin was the shortest; but it is equally evident that these variationg 
are not discrepancies or contradictions in the narratives of the evangelists.® 


43. The alleged discrepancies in the genealogies recorded by 
Matthew (i.) and Luke (iii.) have already been considered in 
pp. 400, 401. supra. In addition to the observations there ad« 
duced, the following solution of the supposed contradiction, by 
Professor Hug (founded on the Jaw of the levirate),!0 is highly 
deserving of consideration, both from its novelty and its proba- 
bility. 

By that law one and the same son might have two different fathers, one 


real and the other legal. Most of the apparent contradictions in the gene- 
alogies of Matthew and Luke disappear, since Salathiel might be declared to 





3 Pearson on the Creed, art. ii. at the beginning. is 

4 John xi. 49—51. 6 John i. 46. 

6 Valerius Maximus, b. ii. c. 2. § 2. 

7 Sueton. in Tiberio, c. 71, The two words were Monopoly and Em- 
blem. 

8 See Wolfius on Matt. xxvii. 2. 

® Dr. Townson’s Works, vol. i. Pp. 200—202. . ; : 

0 By the jus leviratus, or law of the levirate, when a man died without 
issue, his nearest male relative was obliged to raise up seed to him ; accord- 
ingly, he married his widow, and the first-born son, of that marriage, was 
xoutes to be the son of the deceased, ta whose name and rights he gue. 
ceed: 
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be the son of Jechonias as well as Neri, and since Zorobabel might appear in 
one filidtion as the father of Abiud and in the other as the father of Rhesa. 
Thus, since one genealogy makes Jacob to be the father of Joseph, and the 
other makes Heli to be his father, he might be the son of both, viz. ofone by 
nature, and of the other by law. According to this solution, the design of 
the two evangelists, in giving the genealogy of Jesus Christ, would have 
been to prove to the Jews, that the man who called himself the Messiah was 
dy his legal father Joseph inscribed as a descendant of David in the genea- 
logical tables, to which that nation attached so much importance and 
authority. Indeed, in a country where a legal descent was the same as a 
real descent, and where an inscription in the genealogical tables was every 
thing, the Jews, to whom the apostles addressed themselves, were to be the 
sole -udges, from the ancestors of Joseph, of the fulfilment of the prophecies 
relative to the family of the Messiah; and the descent of Mary was of no 
importance to them.t 


The following additional remarks of the late Bishop Horne, 
on the subject of the Jewish Genealogies, are likewise highly 
deserving of attention. 


In the first place, Genealogies in general, and those of the Jews in par- 
ticular, with their method of deriving them, and the confusion often arising 
from the circumstance of the same person being called by different names, 
or different persons by the same name, are in their nature, and must be to 
us, at this distance of time, matters of very complicated consideration, and 
it is no wonder they should be attended with difficulties and perplexities. 
Secondly, The evangelists, in an affair of so much importance, and so open 
then to detection, had there been any thing wrong to be detected, would 
most assuredly be careful to give Christ's pedigree as it was found in the 
authentic tables, which, according to the custom of the nation, were pre- 
served in the family, as is evident from Josephus, who says, ‘‘I give you 
this succession of our family, as I find it written in the public tables.” 
Thirdly, As it was well known the Messiah must descend from David, the 
genealogical tables af that family would be kept with more than ordinary 
diligence and precision. Fourthly, Whatever cavils the modern Jews and 
others now make against the genealogies recorded by the evangelists, the 
Jews their contemporaries never offered to find fault with, or to invalidate, 
the accounts given in the Gospels. As they wanted neither opportunity, 
materials, skill, nor malice to have done it, and it would have offered them 
so great an advantage against the Christians, this circumstance alone, as 
Dr. South well remarks, were we not now able to clear the point, ought 
with every sober and judicious person to have the force of a moral demon- 
stration.? 


44, Matt. xxvii. 5. apparently disagrees with Acts i, 18. 


Matthew simply says, that Judas went and hanged himself; and this he 
thought sufficient to say of the traitor, without adding the other circum- 
stances of his death. Luke parenthetically states those circumstances only 
which followed after he had hanged himself; viz. that, falling headlong, he 
burst asunder in the midst, and all his bowels gushed cut. He hanged him- 
self; and whether the cord or rope with which he committed suicide broke, 
or that te which it was fastened gave way, he fell with his face to the ground, 
and the violence of the fall ruptured the abdomen, so that his intestines 
were dashed upon the ground.3 


45, Heb. ix. 4. is apparently contradictory to 1 Kings viii. 9. 


From the text of the former book, it appears that the ark contained several 
things therein specified: whereas, we learn from the latter, that it con- 
tained only the two tables of stone. The word Ev », in which (wherein in 
the authorized translation), therefore, refer to the tabernacle, and not to 
the ark; and thus the difference is removed. 


Lastly, Some of the differences between the Old and New 
Testaments arise from numbers and dates, and may be explained 
on the principles already laid down in pp. 403, 404. supra; 
and others arise from the variances occurring in the quotations 
from the Old in the New Testament. But as these require a 
distinct consideration, the reader will find them fully discussed in 
pp- 298—318. of this volume. 





SECTION VIL. 


SEEMING INCONSISTENCIES BETWEEN SACRED AND PROFANE 
WRITERS. 


Ir is not to be denied that the sacred Scriptures contain 
facts which appear to be contradictory to the relations of the 
same facts by profane historians. But the objections which 
some would derive from these seeming inconsistencies lose 
all their force, when the uncertainty and want of credibility 
in heathen historians are considered, as well as their want of 
authentic records of the times.4 It may further be added, 
that the silence of the latter, concerning facts related by the 
inspired writers, cannot be regarded as contradicting them; 
because many of these facts are either too ancient to come 
within the limits of profane histories, or are of such a de- 
scription that they could not take notice of them. The 
silence or omission even of many historians ought not to 
overturn the testimony of any one author, who positively 
relates a matter of fact: if, therefore, a. fact related in the 


1 Cellérier. Introd. au Nouv. Test. pp. 332—334. 
New Test. vol. ii. pp. 266-272. 

2 Bishop Horne’s Works, vol. vi. p. 518, 

3 Biscoe or bs Meare bie oh 

« Bishop Stillingfleet has largely proved this point in the first book of hi 
Cases Seen pp. 1—65. (edit, 1709, folio.) this 

* On this subject, see the present Volume, pp. 85—87. 
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Scripture be contradicted by an historian who lived many 
centuries after the time when it took place, such contradiction 
ought to have no weight. 


1, Justin, the abbreviator of 'Trogus Pompeius, who wrote at 
least eighteen hundred years after the time of Moses, relates that 
the Israelites were expelled from Egypt, because they had commu- 
nicated the itch and leprosy to the Egyptians, who were appre- 
hensive lest the contagion should spread ; and that the Israelites. 
having clandestinely carried away the sacred mysteries of the 
Egyptians, were pursued by the latter ; who were compelled to 
return home by tempests.® 


It is scarcely necessary to remark, how contrary this statement of the 
Roman historian is to that of the Jewish legislator; and when Justin’s 
credulity and want of information are properly weighed, the contradiction 
falls entirely tothe ground. The same remark is applicable to the accounts 
of the Jewish nation given by the prejudiced historian Tacitus; whick 
evidently betray the injurious representations of their avowed enemies 
Bp. Gray, who has given these accounts (for which we have not room), has 


| observed that many of them had been distinctly refuted in the time of 


Tacitus by Josephus and other historians. They contain in themselves 
sufficient to show how full of errors they are ; and while they exhibit muck 
truth blended with falsehood, they tend to establish the former, without 
conferring any shadow of probability on the latter.7 


2. It has been thought impossible to raise so vast an empire as 
that of Assyria is described to have been by Herodotus and Cte- 
sias (whose accounts contradict the relation of Moses), so early 
as within one hundred and fifty years after Noah. 


But their accounts are, probably, exaggerated, and in many instances 
fictitious ; and, according to the chronology of the Lxx. as well as of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, the origin of the Assyrian empire is carried to a 
much greater distance from the flood.® 


3. Joseph’s division of the land of Egypt, which is recorded 
by Moses (Gen. xlvii.) has been represented as contradictory to 
the account of that country by Diodorus Siculus. 


But on comparing the two narratives together it will be found that the 
latter fully swpporis the sacred historian. Diodorus’ expressly affirms that 
the lands were divided between the king, the priests, and the soldiery ; and 
Moses expressly says, that they were divided between the king, the priests, 
and the people. ‘Moses tells us that before the famine, all the lands of 
Egypt were in the hands of the king, the priests, and the people ; but that 
this national calamity made a great revolution in property, and brought the 
whole possessions of the people into the king’s hands ; which must needs 
make a prodigious accession of power to the crown. But Joseph, in whom 
the office of high-priest and patriot supported each other, and jointly con- 
curred to the snbho service, prevented for some time the ill effects of this 
accession by his farming out the new domain to the old proprietors on very 
easy conditions. We may well suppose this wise disposition to have con; 
tinued, till that new king arose that knew not Joseph (Exod. i. 8.); that is, 
would obliterate his memory, as averse to his system of policy. He, as it 
appears from Scripture, greatly affected a despotic government; to. support. 
which he first established a standing militia, and endowed it with the lands 
formerly belonging to the people, who now became a kind of villains to this 
order, and were obliged to personal service ; this and the priesthood being 
the orders of nobility in this powerful empire: 2nd so considerable were. 
they, that out of them, indifferently, their kings were taken and elected 
Thus the property of Egypt became divided in the manner the Sicilian re- 
lates; and it is remarkable that from this time, and not till now, we hear in 
Scripture of a standing militia, and of the king’s six hundred chosen cha- 
riots,” &¢.t0 


4. The destruction, of Sennacherib’s army, which is. ascribed 
to divine ageney by the sacred historian (2 Kings xix. 35. 2 Chron. 
Xxxil. 21. and Isaiah xxxvii, 36.) was probably the dlast or hot 


pestilential south wind called the Simoom, so well described by 
Mr. Bruce.! 


_The destruction of the same army before Pelusium, in the reign of Sethos 
king of Egypt, is attributed by Herodotus! to an immense number of mice, 
that infested the Assyrian camp by night, so that their quivers and bows, 
together with what secured their shields to their arms, were gnawed in. 
pieces. It is particularly to be remarked that Herodotus calls the Assyrian 
king Sennacherib, as the Scriptures do; and that the time referred to in 
both is perfectly accordant, Hence it appears that it is the same fact to 
which Herodotus alludes, although much disguised in the relation 3 and thus 
the seeming contradiction between the sacred and profane historians is 
easily removed. The difference between them may be readily explained, 
when it is considered that Herodotus derived his information from the 
Egyptian priests, who cherished the greatest aversion from the nation and 
religion of the Jews, and, therefore, would relate nothing in such a mannew 
as would give reputation to either.13 


5. There are many, apparently considerable, contradictrons of 
the Scriptures in the writings of Josephus. 
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But these, as well as his omissions,t may be accounted for by his pecu- 
Mar situation. ee country was now in great distress; its constitution was 
verturned, and@his countrymen in danger of extirpation, from the circum- 
stance of their being confounded with the Christians, who were reputed 
to be a sect of the Jews, and at that time were suffering persecution. Jo- 
sephus’s deviations from Scripture, therefore, were made in order to 
accommodate his work to the taste of the Greeks and Romans.2 


6. In consequence of this Jewish historian having omitted to 
notice the massacre of the infants at Bethlehem, which is related 
in Matt. ii. 16., the evangelical narrative has been pronounced a 
“ fabrication,” and “a tale that carries its own refutation with it.” 


This assertion was first made, we believe, by Voltaire, whose disregard 
of truth, especially in matters connected with the sacred history, is suffi- 
ciently notorious. But the evidence for the reality of the fact, and, con- 
sequently, for the veracity of Matthew, is too strong to be subverted by 
any oold and unsupported assertions. For, 

In the first place, The whole character which Josephus ascribes to 
Herod is the :nost evident confirmation of the barbarous deed mentioned 
by the evangelist. 

Secondly, The Gospel of Matthew was published about the year of our 
Lord 38, at which time there doubtless were persons living who could, and 
(from the hostility then manifested against the Christian faith) who would, 
have contradicted his assertion if it had been false or erroneous: their 
eine *s a tacit proof that the evangelist has stated the fact correctly.— 

u a. 

Thirdly, The reality of the fact itself (though mentioned in his usual 
scoffing manner) was not denied by the philosopher Celsus, one of the 
bitterest enemies of Christianity, who lived towards the close of the se- 
eee 3 and who would most unquestionably have denied it if he 
could. 

Fourthly, Matthew’s narrative is confirmed by Macrobius, a heathen 
author, who lived about the end of the fourth century, and who mentions 
this massacre in the following terms:—“ Augustus,” says he, “having 
been informed that Herod had ordered a son of his own to be killed, among 
the male infants about two years old, whom he had put to death in Syria,” 
said, “it is better to be Herod’s noc than his son.”’4 Now, although Ma- 
crobius is far too modem to be produced as a valid evidence in this mat- 
ter, unsupported by other circumstances, and although his story is mag- 
nified by an erroneous circumstance; yet the passage, cited from him, 
serves to prove how universally notorious was the murder of the children 
in Bethitehem, which was perpetrated by the orders of Herod. 

Fifthly, With regard to the silence of Josephus, we may further remark, 
that no historian, not even an annalist, can Re expected to record every 
event that occurs within the period of which he writes : besides, his silence 
nay be satisfactorily accounted for. ‘‘ Josephus wasa firm Jew, and there 
was, therefore, a particular reason for his passing over thisevent; because 
he could not mention it, without giving the Christian cause a very great 
advantage. To write, that Herod, at the latter end of his reign, had put to 
death all the infants at Bethlehem, under two years of age, on occasion of a 
report that the king of the Jews had been lately born there, would have great- 
ly gratified the Christians, whom Josephus hated ; since it was well known 
that, about thirty years after the slaughter, and the latter end of Herod’s 
reign, Jesus (who was said to be born at Bethlehem), being about thirty 
years of age, styled himself King of the Jews, and did many things, to say 
no more in proof of it.” It seems utterly impossible that Josephus could 
have been ignorant of this event : his silence was more likely to have been, 
in this as in other instances, wilful and interested. 

Sizrthly, Contemporary historians do not relate the same facts: Sueto- 
nius tells us many things which Tacitus has omitted; and Dion Cassius 
supplies the deficiencies of both. 

Seventhly, It is unreasonable to make the silence of the Jewish historian 
an objection to the credibility of the sacred writer, while there is equal and 
even superior reason to confide in the fidelity of the latter. 

Eiighthly, Herod would naturally be disposed to take such precautions 

as he might think necessary without being scrupulous concerning the 
means. 
Ninthly, Voltaire, either from ignorance or dishonesty, asserts that four- 
teen thousand children must have lost theirlives in this massacre. If this 
were true, the silence of Josephus would indeed be a very important ob- 
jection to the veracity of Matthew’s narrative ; and with this view Voltaire 
makes the assertion, who every where shows himself an inveterate enemy 
of revealed and not seldom of natural religion also. But as the children, 
whom Herod caused to be put to death (probably by assassins whom he 
kept in his pay), were only males of two years old and under, it is obvious, 
according to this statement, that more children must have been born 
annually in the village of Bethlehem, than there are either in Paris or 
London. Further, as Bethlehem was a very small place, scarcely two 
thousand persons existed in it and in its dependent district ; consequently, 
in the massacre, not more than fifty at most could be slain. In the de- 
scription of the life of such a tyrant as Herod was, this was so trifling an 
act of cruelty, that it was but of small consequence in the history of his 
sanguinary government. 





1 Ottius has compiled a curious treatise, entitled Pratermissa « Josepho: 
it is a collection of sixty-eight articles, of which, in all probability, the 
Jewish historian could not be ignorant ; but which he chose to omit for the 
reason above assigned. This treatise is appended to Ottius’s very valuable 
Spicilegium sive Excerpta ex Flavio Josepho, pp. 527—612. 

2 Divine Legation of Moses, book v. sect. 4. (Warburton’s Works, vol. 
v. pp. 126—128.) The bishop has given several instances at length, which 
we have not room to insert, see pp. 130—132. ’ 

2 See the passages in Lardner’s Works, vol. viii. p. 21. 8vo. or vol. iv. 
p. 122. 4to. : ; 

4 Macrob. Saturn. lib. ii. c.4. The emperor, according to this writer, 
seems to have played upon the Greek words vv a hog, and viev a son: the 

oint of the saying perhaps consists in this, that Herod, professing Juda- 
ism, was by his religion prohibited from killing swine, or having any thing 
to do with their flesh; and, therefore, that his hog would have been safe 
where his son lost his life. Macrobius, with singular propriety, states this 
massacre to have been perpetrated in Syria, because Judea was at that 
time part of the province of Syria. Gilpin andDr. A. Clarke on Matt. ii. 16. 
The massacre of the infants is likewise noticed in a rabbinical work called 
Toldoth Jeshu, in the following passage: “And the king gave orders for 
putting to death every infant to be found in Bethlehem ; and the king’s 
messengers killed every infant according to the royal order.” Dr. D. 
it od | First Defence of Christianity, &c. p. 40. ; : 

* Townsend’s Harmony of the New Testament, vol. {. pp. 77, 78. 


OF SCRIPTURE, ALLEGED TO BE CONTRADICTORY. 
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Lastly, As the male infants that were to be slain could easily be a 
ee Ou De Ree tables of birth or genealogies, that nom ieces 4 
will account for the reputed parents of our Saviour fleeing into Egypt rat 
than into any city of Judea. : Bg 


Any of these arguments would be sufficient to vindicate the 
evangelist’s narrative; but, altogether, they form a cloud of wit- 
nesses, abundantly sufficient to overbalance the negative evidence 
attempted to be drawn from the silence of Josephus. 

7. Luke ii. 2. is said to be contrary to historical fact, Satur- 
ninus and Volumnius being at that time the Roman presidents 
of Syria, and Cyrenius not being governor of that province until 
eleven years after the birth of Christ. 


A slight attention to the situation of Judea at that time, and a more cor 
rect rendering of the passage than is to be found in our English version, 
will easily reconcile the seeming difference between the sacred historian 
and Josephus. 

Towards the close of his reign, Herod the Great (who held his kingdom 
by agrant from Mark Antony with the consent of the senate, which had 
been confirmed by Augustus), having incurred the emperor’s displeasure, 
to whom his conduct had been misrepresented, Augustus issued a decree 
reducing Judea to a Roman province, and commanding an enrolment, or 
register, to be made of every person’s estate, dignity, age, employment, 
and office. The making of this enrolment was confided to Cyrenius or 
Quirinius, a Roman senator, who was collector of the imperial revenue; 
but Herod having sent his trusty minister, Nicholas of Damascus, to Rome, 
the latter found means to undeceive the emperor, and soften his anger, in 
consequence of which the actual operation of the decree was suspended. 
Eleven years afterwards, however, it was carried into effect, on the depo- 
sition and banishment of Archelaus (Herod’s son and successor), for mal- 
administration, by Augustus, upon the complaint of the Jews; who, weary 
of the tyranny of the Herodian family, requested that Judea might be made 
a Roman province. Cyrenius was now sent as president of Syria, with an 
armed force, to confiscate the property of Archelaus, and to complete the 
census, to which the Jewish people submitted. It was this establishment 
of the assessment or taxing under Cyrenius which was necessary to com- 
plete the Roman census, to which the evangelist alludes in the parenthe- 
tical remark occurring in Luke ii. 2., which may be more correctly written 
and translated thus :—“‘ It came to passin those days,” that is, a few days 
before our Saviour’s birth, “that there went out a decree from Casar Au- 
gustus, that all the land” [of Judea, Galilee, Idumza, &c. under Herod’s 
dominion] “should he enrolled’ preparatory to a census or taxing (“‘ The 
taxing itself was first made when Cyrenius was governor of Syria :)’8 
And all went to be enrolled, every one to his own city. (Luke ii. 1—3.) 


By the preceding construction, supported by the emendation 
in the note, the evangelist is critically reconciled with the varying 
accounts of Josephus, Justin Martyr, and Tertullian, and an his- 
torical difficulty is solved, which has hitherto been considered as 
irreconcilable.? 

Two other solutions have been offered, which deserve to be 
noticed on account of their ingenuity. 


(1.) The first is that of Mr. Charles Thompson, Secretary to the Congress 
of the United States, the learnedtranslator of the Old and New Testaments 
from the Greek. Herenders Luke ii. 1, 2. in the following manner :— 
Now it happened in those days that an edict came forth from Cesar Augus- 
tus that this whole inhabited land should be enrolled. This was the first 
enrolment ; it was made when Cyrenius was governor of Syria.” Ina 
note on the passage in question, he observes, “‘ There were two enrolments, 





6 Lardner’s Credibility, part i. book ii. ch. ii. sect 1. (Works, vol. i. pp. 
329—338. 8vo. or pp. 180—185. 4to.) Volborth Cause cur Josephus cadem 
puerorum Bethlemeticorum, Matt. ii. 16. narratam silentio preterierit, 4to. 
Gottingen, 1788, as analyzedin the Monthly Review (O. 8.), vol. 1xxx. p. 617. 
Schulzii Archzologia Pctuates: pp- 52, 53. Colonia, La Religion Chre- 
tiénne autorisée par le Temoignage des Anciens Auteurs Paiens, pp. 
117, 118: 

1 Awoypugectus txy OIKOYMHNHN, Luke ii. 1. That OIKOYMHNHN 
signifies the land of Judea, and not the whole Roman empire, see Vol. II. 
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8 (Aury 4 amroypOn mpwry EyeEVETO nyewovevovTos Tyg Luptas Kupyviov, In 
all the printed editions of the New Testament the first word in this verse is 
aspirated zurz, this, as if it were the feminine of ovros. “But this,” says 
Dr. Hales, to whom we are indebted for the above elucidation, “‘ materially 
injures the sense, as if the enrolment decreed in the first verse was the 
same as this taxing in the second ; whereas there wasan interval of eleven 
years between the two. But in the most ancient manuscripts, written in 
uncials or in capitals, without points or accents, the word is ambiguous, 
and may also be unaspirated vt», self, the feminine of zvres; and both 
oceur together in this same chapter, where the evangelist, speaking of 
Anna the prophetess, says, *#4 “utn, auTy 74 wpa exsorard + ‘And this 
woman] coming inat the instant itself,’ or at ‘the self-same hour,’ &c. The 
ordinal zpxr4, first, is here understood adverbially (see Bishop Middleton 
on the Greek Article, pp. 304, 305.), and connected with the verb eyevero, 
‘was made,’ or ‘took effect,’ signifying that the taxing itself first took effect, 
or was carried into execution, under the presidency of Cyrenius or Quiri- 
nius; which had been suspended from the time of his procuratorship.” 
Dr. Hales’s Analysis of Chronology, vol. ii. pp. 705—710. 

8 Dr. Campbell (Translation of the Four Gospels. vol. ii. pp. 140.422— 425.> 
renders Luke ii. 2. in the following manner:—“ This first regis'er took 
effect when Cyrenius was president of Syria.” But, as we have seen ings 
the preceding note that zp»rx is here used adverbially, this version wih not 
hold good. In confirmation of his rendering syevezo “took effect” (which 
is adopted by Dr. Hales), Campbell refers to Matt. v. 18. vi- 10. xviii. 19. 
xxii. 42. and 1 Cor. xv. 54, Dr. Lardner has proposed another solution of 
the above difference (Credibility, part i. book ij. ch. i. Works, vol. i. pp. 
948-329. 8vo. or pp. 136—179. 4to.), which deserves to be noticed, because 
it has been adopted by Archdeacon Paley. (Evidences, vol. ii. pp. 177, 178.) 
It is as follows :—“ This was the first enrolment of Cyrentus governor of 
Syria, that_is, who was afterwards governor of Syria, and best known 
among the Jews by that title ;” which title, belonging to am at the time of 
writing the account, was naturally subjoined to his name, although acquir- 
ed after the transaction which the account describes. A_sitilar solution 
is given by Alber. Hermeneut. Nov. Test. tom. ii. pp. 309, 310., and in 
Pritii Introd. in Nov, Test. p. 437. 
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the first merely for the purpose of numbering the inhabitants, and the 
second for assessing therm. he first here spoken of was in the reign of 
Herod the Great, when Cyrenius was depaty-governor of Syria. It es 
done according to communities and families ; and all were obliged to re- 
pair to their respective cities or towns to be enrolled in their several fami- 
lies, according to their genealogies. The second, which was after the 
death of Herod, was for the sake of assessment, and was made indiscrimi- 
nately. This was the enrolment which offended the Jews, and excited 
tnmults and insurrections, and brought on the war which terminated in 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and the utter dispersion of the Jews.’ From 
the rendering, thus supported, the praise of learning and ingenuity must 
not be withheld. Mr. Thompson evidently considers the word », which 
all other translators consider as an indefinite article prefixed to wzoypxoy 
(enrolment), as the third person singular of #v, the imperfect tense in the 
indicative mode of the verb ««, J am. It is well known that profane 
writers use 4 or 4v indifferently as the third person singular; and if we 
could find a single parallel construction in the New Testament, we should 
unquestionably give the preference to Mr. T.’s rendering. _ é d 

(2.) The other solution is that offered by the learned editor of Calinet’s 
Dictionary ; who conjectures, that for the parposes of enrolment, Cyre- 
nius, though not probably governor of Syria at the time of Christ's birth, 
might be associated with Saturninus ; or, though now sent into Syria as an 
exitaordinary officer, yet being afterwards governor of Syria, he might be 
called governor of Syria, as we cail an officer during his life by the title 
he has borne, even after he has given up his commission. On a medal of 
Antioch appear the names of Saturninus and Volumnius, wlio were the 
emperor’s chief officers-in Syria, It would seem, therefore, that Vo- 
lurnnius was the colleague of Saturninus in the government of Syria, and 
procurator of the province; and that while Saturninus kept his court at 
Antioch, where he remained stationary, his associate Volumnius was en- 
gaged in other districts of the province as circumstances required. What 
we suppose of Volumuius we may also suppose of Cyrenius, who, after 
him, held the same office. Thus, the medal vindicates Josephus, who de- 
scribed Saturninus and Volumnius as governors of Syria; and it may jus- 
tify both Saint Luke and Tertullian, of whom the former affirmed that 
Cyrenius, and the latter, that Saturninus, executed the enrolment. It may 
also justify the evangelist, whose words the editor of Calmet thinks may 
be thus understood :—“ This was the first enrolment of Cyrenius, he be- 
ing then governor of Syria, associated with Saturninus; and it should be 
distinguished from that which he made eleven years atter, when he was 
the chief, the presidential governor of the same province.’’! 


The reader will adopt which of the preceding solutions he may 
prefer: either of them affords a sufficient explanation of the 
seeming contradiction between the evangelist and Josephus, 
though, upon the whole, we think the rendering of Dr. Hales 
presents the most satisfactory elucidation. 

8. In Luke iii. 19. Herod the tetrarch is said to have been 
reproved by John the Baptist for Herodias, his brother Philip’s 
wife, whom he had forcibly taken away from her husband, and 
married. 

Now tts is irreconcilable with profane history, which asserts his 
brother’s aame to have been Herod. Hence it, is probable that the name 
ef Philip has crept into the text through the copyist’s negligence, and 


ought to be omitted: Griesbach has omitted it in his text, but has inserted 
the word ¢+asrzov in the margin. with the mark of doubtful genuineness. 


9. Acts v. 36. For before these days rose up Theudas, &c. 
Josephus’s account of Theudas (Antiq. I. xx.c. 5. § 1.) referred 
to a transaction that occurred seven years after Gamaliel’s speech, 
of which this text is a part. 

_ The contradiction is removed by the probability that there might be two 
impostors of the same naine; for there were four persons of the name of 


Simon within forty years, and three of Judas within ten years, all of whom 
were leaders of insurrections.2 





SECTION VIII. 


ALLEGED CONTRADICTIONS TO PHILOSOPHY AND THE NATURE 
OF THINGS. 


Tue Scriptures often refer to matters of fact, which, are 
asserted (though without any proof whatever) to be contra- 
dictory to philosophy and to the nature of things. A little 
consideration, however, will reconcile these alleged repug- 
nances; for it has been well observed by different writers, 
who have treated on this subject, that the Scriptures were not 
written with the design of teaching us natural philosophy, 
but to make known the revealed will of God to man, and to 
teach us our duties and obligations to our great Creator and 
Redeemer. Therefore the sacred penman might make use of 
popular expressions and forms of speech, neither affirming 
nor denying their philosophical truth. All proverbial sayings 
and metaphorical expressions introduced by way of illustra- 
tion or ornament must be taken from received notions; but 
they are not, therefore, asserted in the philosophical sense by 
him who uses them, any more than the historical truth of 
parables and similitudes is supposed to be asserted. Further. 
to have employed philosophical terms and notions only, and 


1 Calmet’s Dictionary, vol. i. article Cyrenius. Fragments Supplementar 
to Calmet, No. exxiii. p. 37. Geographical Index and Sacr 4 
by the same editor, voce Antioch. Od EERE) 

2 Dr. Lardner has collected the passages in 
{mpostors. Works, vol. i. pp. 409—413. See also 
pp. 179—181. 


uestion relative to these 
aley’s Evidences, vol, ii. 


ON THE INTERPRETATION, &c. OF PASSAGES: 


[Pant II. Boox fl. 


to have rectified the vulgar conceptions of men concerning all 
the phenomena incidentally mentioned in the Scriptures, 
would have required a large system of philosophy, which 
would have entered the Scriptures a book unfit for ordinary 
capacities, and the greater part of those for whom it is de- 
signed. If, indeed, revelation had introduced any the best 
founded system of modem physics, or if the Almighty Cre- 
ator had been pleased to disclose the councils themselves of 
his infinite wisdom, what would have been the consequence ? 
EEoSOpEy would immediately have become matter of faith, 


and disbelief of any part of it a dangerous heresy. How 
many infidels would this or that man’s fanciful hypothesis 
concerning the appearances of things have called forth! 


Besides, if the Scriptures had been made the vehicle for a 
refined system of natural philosophy, such a theory of nature 
would have seemed as strange and incredible to most men as 
miracles do}; for there is scarcely any thing which more sur- 
prises men, unacquainted with philosophy, than philosophical 
discoveries. How incredible do the motion of the earth and 
the rest of the sun appear to all but philosophers, who are 
now fully convinced of the reality of these phenomena, while 
the rising and setting of the sun are terms as much in use with 
those who hold the doctrine of the earth’s motion as with 
others! In fact, if we would be understood, we must continue 
to make use of this expression; but excepting this one in- 
stance, which is and ever will be in use, according to the vul- 
gar conceptions of all nations and languages (notwithstanding 
any philosophical discoveries to the contrary), there is nothing 
in the Scriptures that is not Strictly consistent with the present 
notions of philosophy. The discoveries both in chemistry 
and in physics, as well as in natural history, which have 
been made in later times, concur in many instances to con- 
firm and elucidate the Sacred Writings. A few examples 
will illustrate the preceding observations. 

1. No fact recorded in the Sacred Writings has been a more 
favourite subject of cavil with modern objectors, than the account 
of the creation, related in the first two chapters of the book of 
Genesis. Founding their cavils upon translations, instead of 
consulting the original Hebrew (which their ignorance com- 
pletely disqualified them from doing), they have pretended that 
the Mosaic narrative is alike inconsistent with reason and with 
true philosophy. If, however, these writers had impartially con- 
sidered the modern discoveries in philosophy, they would have 
found nothing to contradict, but on the contrary much—very 
much—to confirm the relation of Moses. 


“The structure of the earth,’ says one of the most profound geologists 
and practical philosophers of the present day,3 and ‘the mode of distri- 
bution of extraneous fossils or petrifactions, are so many direct evidences 
of the truth of the Scripture account of the formation of the earth; and 
they might be used as proofs of its author having been inspired; because 
the mineralogical facts discovered by modern naturalists were unknown to 
the sacred historian. Even the periods of time, the six days of the Mosaic 
description, are not inconsistent with our theories of the earth.” Nor are 
the phenomena of the heavenly bodies at all contradictry to the Mosaic 
history. Modern opposers of revelation have objected that the historian 
talks of light before there was any such thing as the sun, and calls the 
moon a great light, when every one knows it to be an opaque body. But 
Moses seems to have known what philosophy did not till very lately dis- 
cover, that the sun is not the original source of light, and, therefore, he 
does not call either the sun or the moon a great light, though he repre- 
sents them both as great lwminaries or lighi-bearers. Had these objec- 
tors looked into a Hebrew, Greek, or Latin Bible, they would have found 
that the word, which in Gen. i. 3. our translators have properly rendered 
light, is different from that which in the fourteenth verse they have impro- 


perly rendered light also. In the third verse the original word is 18 
(aur); the Greek, ows ; and the Vulgate Latin, wz ; in the fourteenth verse 


the corresponding words are MAND (mart), ewernpss, and luminaria 
Hach of the former set of words means that subtile, elastic matter, to 
which in English we give the name of light; each of the latter, the instru- 
ments, or means, by which light is transmitted to men. But surely the 
moon is as much an instrument of this kind, as the reflector placed behind 
the lamp of a light-house, for the purpose of transmitting to the mariner 
at sea the light of that lamp, which would otherwise have passed in an 
opposite direction to the land. Though the moon is not a light in itself, 
yet is that planet a light in its effects, as it reflects the light of the sun to 
us. And both the sun and moon are with great propriety called great,— 
not as being absolutely greater than all other stars and planets, but because 
they appear greater to ws, and are of greater use and consequence to this 
world. And now, after all our improvements in philosophy and astrono- 
my, we still speak of the light of the moon, as well as of the sun’s motion 
ee and ye And eee in a moral, theological, or historical 
iscourse, should use a different langua C i 
ar OnE) guage, would only render himself 
In like manner, had these objectors referred to the original H ‘ 
Gen. i. 6, 7, 8. (which in our English authorized version, as well eee. 
modern versions, is erroneously rendered firmament, after the Septuagint 
and Vulgate Latin version), they would have rendered it expanse ; and 
they might have known, that it meant the air or atmosphere around us, in 
which birds fly and clouds are formed, and that it had no reference what- 
ever to a solid firmament; though such an idea was entertained by the 
ancient Greek philosophers, who, with all their boasted wisdom, were 


2s 
® Professor Jameson, in p. v. of his Preface to Mr. Kerr’ i 
M. Cuvier’s Essay on the Theory of the Earth. ca ad 
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nearly as ignorant of the works as they were of the natur 

does not this circumambient air divide the waters Fes es 
waters of the sea from the waters which float above us in clouds and 
vapours? For there is a multitude of waters in the heavens, and He 
causeth the vupours to ascend from the ends of the earth. (Jer. x. 13.) 

Once more, Moses represents the earth at first in a state of fluidity. 
The spirit of God, says he, moved wpon the face (or surface) of the waters. 
(Gen. i. 2.) The apostle Peter also speaks of the earth as being formed 
out of a fluid. The earth standing out of the water (more correctly, con- 
sisting of water 3 vdures cuveswru) and in the midst of the water. The 
same tradition reached also some of the ancient heathen philosophers; 
and Thales, in particular, one of the seven wise men and the wisest of 
them all, as Cicero informs us, said that all things were made out of water.1 
Others after him taught the same doctrine ;? and is it in the least degree 
contradicted or disproved by modern discoveries? On the contrary, is it 
not more and more confirmed and illustrated by them? It is well known 
that if a soft or elastic globular body be rapidly whirled round on its axis, 
the parts of the poles will be flattened, and the parts on the equator, mid- 
way between the north and south poles, will be raised up. This is pre- 
cisely the shape of our earth; it has the figure of an oblate spheroid, a 
figure bearing a close resemblance to that of an orange. Now, if the earth 
was ever in a state of fluidity, its revolution round its axis must necessa- 
rily induce such a figure, because the greatest centrifugal force must neces- 
sarily be near the equatorial parts, and, consequently, there the fluid must 
rise and swell most. It has been demonstrated by experiment, that the 
earth is flattened at the poles and raised at the equator ;? and thus do the 
Scriptures and philosophy agree together and confirm each other. The 
Scriptures assert that the earth was in a state of fluidity; and philosophy 
evinces that it must have been in such a state from its very figure. 

The account of the creation of man (Gen. i. 26, 27.) has been ridiculed 
by all opposers of revelation; but can they furnish us with one more 
likely to be the true one? Reason will tell us no better than history or 
tradition does, how man came into the world. This, therefore, is a subject 
of divine revelation, and until the objectors to revelation can give us a bet- 
ter account, we may safely affirm that the Mosaic history is perfectly con- 
sistent with every idea which right reason teaches us to entertain of the 
creation of man. 

Lastly, objectors to the Scriptures have laid great stress upon the ex- 
pression in Gen. ii. 3. God rested the seventh day from all his work, as if it 
were alone sufficient to destroy the authority of the Mosaic writings. But 
no one, who impartially considers the noble account there given of the 
creation, that God is represented as having only spoken and it was done, 
can reasonably imagine, that the Almighty was tired with labour, as if he 
had moulded every thing with his hands, and that on the seventh day he 
lay or sat down for rest. Hast thou not known, says the Hebrew prophet 
Isaiah, hast thow not heard, that the everlasting God, the Creator of the 
ends of the earth, fainteth not, neither is weary? (Isa. xl. 28.) 


The objections drawn by infidel writers from the Mosaic nar- 
rative of the deluge have already been noticed in pp. 72. 75, 76. 
supra. 

2. The declaration of Moses in Deut. i. 10. that God had mul- 
tiplied the Israelites as the stars of heaven for multitude, has 
been ridiculed because to the apprehension of the objector “the 
number of the stars is infinite.” 


Let us, however, consider this subject. How many in numberare the stars 
which appear to the naked eye? For it is that which appears to the naked 
eye, which is to govern us in replying to this objection: for God brought 
Abraham forth abroad,—that is, out of doors, and bade him look towards 
heaven (Gen. xv. 5.), not with a telescope, but with his naked eyes. Now, 
let the objector go forth into the open air, and look up in the brightest and 
rnost favourable night, and count the stars. Not more than 3010 stars can 
be seen by the naked eye in both the northern and southern hemispheres ; 
but at the time alluded to, the Israelites, independently of women and chil- 
dren, were more than six hundred thousand. Suppose, however, we even 
allow, from the late discoveries made by Sir Wm. Herschel and others 
with telescopes, which have magnified between thirty-five and thirty-six 
thousand times, that there may ve seventy-five millions of stars visible by 
the aid of such instruments, which is the highest calculation ever made ; 
yet still the divine word stands literally true. Matthew says (i. 17.) that the 
generations from Abraham to Christ were forty-two. Now we find at the 
second census, that the fighting men among the Hebrews amounted to 
600,000; and the Israelites, who have never ceased to be a distinct people, 
have so multiplied that, if the aggregate number of them who have ever 
lived, could be ascertained, it would be found far to exceed the number of 
all the fixed stars taken together.* 


3. The speaking of Balaam’s ass (Num. xxii. 28.) has been a 
standing jest to infidels in almost every age. 


If the ass had opened her own mouth, and reproved the rash prophet, 
we might well be astonished. Maimonides and others have imagined that 
the matter was transacted ina vision. But it is evident, from the whole 
tenor of the narration, as well as from the declaration of an inspired 
writer (2 Pet. ii. 14—16.), that it is to be understood as a literal narrative of 
areal transaction. The ass, it has been observed, was enabled to utter such 
and such sounds, probably as parrots do, without understanding them: 
and, whatever, may be said of the construction of the ass’s mouth, and of 
the tongue and jaws being so formed as to be unfit for speaking, yet an 
adequate cause is assigned for this wonderful effect; for it is expressly 
said, that the Lord opened the mouth of the ass. The miracle was by no 
means needless or superfluous: it was very proper to convince Balaam, 
that the mouth and tongue were under God’s direction, and that the same 
divine power, which caused the dumb ass to speak contrary to its nature, 

gS ce ee nL Ee 
uesivit, aquam 


im Milesius, qui primus de talibus rebus 
1 Thales enim Milesius, qui primus de ta oe Yo. edit. 


dixit esse initium rerum. Cicero de Natura Deorum, li 
avisil. 
We The reader will find the sentiments of the philosophers above alluded 
to, in the notes to Grotius de Veritate, lib. i. c. 16. 
’s This was first conjectured by Sir Isaac Newton, and confirmed by M. 
Cassini and others, who measured several degrees of latitude at the equa- 
tor and at the north pole ; and found that the ‘difference perfectly justified 
Sir Isaac Newton’s conjecture, and, consequently, confirmed the truth of 
the Mosaic narrative. The result of the experiments, instituted to deter- 
mine this point, proved, that the diameter of the earth at the egualor 1s 
greater by more than twenty-three miles than it is at the poles. 
4Dr. A. Clarke’s Commentary, on Deut. i. 10. 
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could make him in like manner utter blessings contrary to nis inclination 
The fact is as consonant to reason as any other extraordinary operation; for 
all miracles aré alike, and equally demand our assent, if properly. attested. 
The giving of articulation to a brute is no more to the Deity than the 
making of the blind to see, or the deaf to hear. And the reputed baseness 
of the instrument, of which God was pleased to make use, amounts merely 
to this, that (as the apostle observes on another occasion) God hath chosen 
the foolish things of the world to confound the wise. (1 Cor. i. 27.) There 
was, therefore, a fitness in the instrument used: for, the more vile tha 
means were, the fitter they were to confound the unrighteous prophet. 


4. It has been affirmed that the circumstance of the sun and 
moon standing still, which is recorded in Joshua x, 12., is con- 
trary to philosophy. 


“Tris pitiful to say that the sun could not stand still because it does not 
move: for the history speaks according to the ideas of the age, and was 
intended to record simply the appearance to the eye, to which the language 
of men, whether philosophers or peasants, is still conformed in common 
conversation. Whether the effect was produced by a supernatural refrac- 
tion, or whether the motion of the earth around its axis was suspended, we 
do not possess the means of determining.”s In either case there wasa 
miracle ; and as a miracle the sacred historian expressly relates this event. 
It is, therefore, impossible to account for it on philosophical principles.$ 

The object of this miracle was of the most important and impressive 
nature. The sun and the moon, the two principal gods of the idolatrous 
heathen nations, were commanded to yield miraculous obedience to the 
chief servant of the true God; and thereby to contribute to the more ef. 
fectual conquest of their own worshippers. It was a miracle of the same 
description ‘as those which had been wrought in Egypt. With respect to 
the objections to the probability of this miracle, which originate in a con- 
sideration of its supposed consequences, it is justly observed by Bishop 
Watson, that ‘‘the machine of the universe is in the hand of God: he can 
stop the motion of any part or of the whole, with less trouble than either 
of us can stop a watch!’ How absurd, then, are the reasonings of those 
men who believe in the existence of an omnipotent God, yet deny the 
possibility of the exertion of his power in other ways, than those which 
are known to their limited experience !* 


5. The beautiful poetical passage in Judges v. 20. has been 
stigmatized as a “species of Jewish rant and hyperbole.” 


A tempest meeting the enemy in the face discomfited them; and the 
torrent Kishon was so suddenly swelled by the rain (which common opi- 
nion ascribed to the planets), as to sweep away the greater part of Sisera’s 
army in their precipitate flight. Hence the poetess calls it the first or the 
prince of torrents. The whole is exceedingly poetical, notwithstanding 
the censure of the opposers of revelation, whose cavils are characterized 
not more by want of taste, than by wilful ignorance and malignity of dis- 
position. 


6. It is said that such a number of inhabitants, as are stated to 
have dwelt in the land of Canaan, could not possibly have been 
supported there, viz. a million and a half of fighting men. (2 
Sam. xxiv. 9. 1 Chron. xxi. 5.) 


To this it is to be answered, that if there be no mistake in the numbers 
(which probably are incorrect, as the Syriac version reads eight hundred 
thousand in 2Sam. xxiv. 9. and 1 Chron. xxi. 5.), this vast population is to 
be ascribed to the extraordinary fertility of the soil. Another solution of 
this apparent contradiction has been offered by a late writer,? which is 
both ingenious and probable. ‘‘Itappears,” he observes, “from Chronicles, 
that there were twelve divisions of generals, who commanded monthly, 
and whose duty it was to keep guard near the king’s person, each having 
a body of troops consisting of twenty-four thousand men, which jointly 
formed a grand army of two hundred and eighty thousand : and, as a sepa- 
rate body of twelve thousand men naturally attended on the twelve princes 
of the twelve tribes, mentioned in the same i the whole will be 
three hundred thousand; which is the difference between the two last ac- 
counts of eight hundred thousand and of one million one hundred thou- 
sand.2 Whence may be deduced this natural solution as to the number of 
Israel. As to the men of Israel, the author of Samuel does not take notice 
of the three hundred thousand, because they were in the actual service 
of the king as a standing army, and, therefore, there was no need to num- 
ber them: but the author of Chronicles joins them to the rest, saying ex- 


pressly, Sx ws 55, ‘all those of Israel were one million one hundred 
thousand ;’ whereas the author of Samuel, who reckons only the eight 


hundred thousand, does not say Saw» 49, ‘all those of Israel,’ but barely 


Ssnw> omni ‘and Israel were,’ &c. It must also be observed, that exclu- 
sively of the troops before mentioned, there was an army of observation 
on the frontiers of the Philistines’ country, composed of thirty thousand 
men, as appears by 2 Sam. vi. 1. ; which, it seems, were included in the 
number of five hundred thousand of the people of Judah, by the author 
of Samuel: but the author of Chronicles, who mentions only four hundred 
and seventy thousand, gives the number of that tribe exclusively of those 
thirty thousand men, because they were not all of the tribe of Judah: and 
therefore he does not say, 711 5> “all those of Judah,’ as he had said 
Ssaw> 55 ‘all those of Israel,’ but only 7117" ‘and those of Judah.’ Thus 
both accounts may be reconciled, by only having recourse to other parts 
of Scripture treating on the same subject; which will ever be found the 
best method of explaining difficult passages.” 


ee nee 





5 An ingenious French philosopher, who has consecrated his geological 
researches to the elucidation and defence of the sacred volume, has en- 
deavoured to show that the double day in Palestine, caused by the miracle 
related in Josh. x., must have produced a double night in Europe. He con- 
siders that the double night, so frequently mentioned by the Latin poets, 
and connected with the birth of Hercules, was identical with this miracle, 
which is thus collaterally confirmed by the testimony of ancient profane 
writers. Chaubard, Elémens de Géologie, pp. 321327. Paris, 1833, 8vo. 

6 Dr. Dick’s Lectures on Theology, vol. i. p. 178. The reader, who is 
desirous of reading the different opinions of learned men on the subject 
of this miracle, is referred to Mr. Hewlett’s note on Josh. x. 12. (Comment. 
on the Bible, vol. i.), and to an original and elaborate note of Dr. A. Clarke 
on the same passage. B 

1 Towacenita ‘Arrangement of the Old Testament, vol. i. p. 463. note. 

8 The editor of the quarto edition of Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible. 
See Fragments, No. xxxvii. pp. 62, 63. 

® Vide Alichot Holam, p. 18. 
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7. The number of cattle sacrificed at the dedieation of Selo- 
m0n’s temple, has been objected to as incredible, viz. one hundre 
and twenty thousand sheep, and two-and-twenty thousand oxen. 
(1 Kings viii. 68.) : 

To this it may be replied, first, that all these were not offered in one 
day, much econ Ape This solemn meeting continued eda 
days, viz. seven at the feast of tabernacles, and seven at the feast ° : edi- 
cation (1 Kings viii. 65.); and because the brazen altar was too ie o oa4 
ceive the burnt-offerings, Solomon, by special permission from God, hat 
lowed the middle of the court, that is, ordered other altars to be erected in 
the court of the priests, and perhaps in other places, which were to serve 
only during that solemnity, when such a vast number of sacrifices was to 
be offered. And, secondly, it is by no means improbable that there were 
some neighbouring princes, who paid Solomon their tribute in cattle, and 
who might supply victims for the extraordinary sacrifice above referred to. 
See an instance of this kind in 2 Kings iii. 4. ; ; 

The great number of beasts daily required in Solomon’s kitchen (1 Kings 
iv, 23.), will by no means be found incredible, when we compare it with the 
accounts of the daily consumption of oriental courts in modern times, and 
the prodigious number of servants of an Asiatic prince. Thus, Tavernier, 
in his description of the seraglio, said, that five hundred sheep and lambs 
were daily required for the persons belonging to the court of the sultan.t 


8. It is urged that the treasures, mentioned in 1 Chron. xxix. 
4-7. as amassed by David for the purpose of erecting a temple, 
are incredible ; and that it was impossible that he could colleet 
such a sum, which has been computed by M. le Clerc at eight 
hundred millions sterling, and which is thought to exceed all the 
gold of all the princes now upon earth put together. 

But it is possible that there may be a corruption in the numbers : we are 


not so well acquainted with the weights mentioned, as to be able to ascer- | 


tain with precision the then comparative value of the precious metals, nor 
what resources for obtaining them (now lost) there were at that time. 
Besides, it is probable that the: talent, mentioned in the passage above 
cited, was the Syriac talent; according to which the amount collected by 
David would be £7,087,791.2 And in an age like that in which David lived, 
when kings and princes were accustomed to hoard up yast quantities of 

old and silver (as the oriental monarchs still do) it is by no means impro- 
Fable that David and his princes, in their successful wars with the Philis- 
tines, Moabites, and Amalekites, and with the kings of Zobah, Syria, and 
Edom, might collect gold and silver to the above amount. 


9. The circumstance of Elijah being fed by ravens (1 Kings 
xvii. 4.) has excited the profane scoffs of unbelievers, as an 
incredible thing; and they have attempted to be witty in their 
inquiries whence these unclean birds could have procured food 
for the prophet. 


It has been attempted to get rid of this miracle, by asserting that the 
prophet was not fed by ravens, but by the Orbim or inhabitants of Orbo, 
a small town in the vicinity of Bethshan. But the following arguments will 
show that the received interpretation is correct.:—It is expressly said that 
Elisha drank of the brook Cherith. (1 Kings xvii. 6.) ‘‘Had strangers 
brought him food, they might as well have furnished him with water; and 
thus it would not have been necessary for him to have removed when the 
brook was dried up. Again, Ahab (who had sent messengers in pursuit of 
the prophet among the neighbouring kingdoms and nations) took an oath 
of them that they were ignorant of the place of his concealment (1 Kings 
xviii. 10.) ; and some one out ofa tribe, we may suppose it probable, would 
have delivered him up, seeing that they could gain nothing by his conceal- 
ment, and had every thing to fear from detection. If we come to verbal 
criticism, we find that the word is precisely the same with that which is 
most properly rendered ‘raven’ in Gen. viii. 7. when Noah sends a bird 
out of the ark.” The Almighty, doubtless, could have caused food to have 
been conveyed to Elijah in any other way, but he chose to send it by these 
rapacious birds for the greater illustration of his absolute command over 
all creatures, and also to give us full evidence that he is able to succour 
and preserve, by the most improbable means, all those who put their trust 
inhim. We need go no further to inquire whence the ravens had this 





1 Burder’s Oriental Literature, vol. i. p. 399. 
a The reader. will find some elaborate and interesting calculations on this 
subject, in Dr. Brown’s Antiquities of the Jews, vol. i. pp. 149—153. 
3 Myers’s Hulsean Essay on the Futility of Attempts to represent the 
* Miracles recorded in Scripture as Effects produced in the ordinary Course 
of Nature, p. 93. Cambridge, 1831, 8vo. 
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food: it is enough if we believe that they brought it to Elijan; for then we 
must allow, that they acted by divine direction, and that tne food was of 
God’s providing. 

10. There is no contradiction between Job xxvi. 7. and Psal. 
xxiv. 2. and civ. 5. 


In the first-cited passage, Job says that God hangeth the earth upon 
nothing ; and in Psal. xxiv. 2. itis said that Jehovah hath founded the earth 
upon the seas, and established it upon the floods ; and in Psal. civ. 5. that 
he hath laid the foundations of the earth that it should not be removea 
for ever. All which expressions are philosophically correct: for the 
foundation of a pendulous globe can be nothing but its centre, upon which 
all the parts lean and are supported by it; and the waters continually flow- 
ing through the bowels and concavities of the earth, from the depths of the 
sea, by a constant course and circulation, constitute an abyss in the lower- 
most parts of the earth. All the rivers run into the sea ; yet the sea is not 
full: unto the place from whence the rivers come, thither they return 
again. (Eccles. i.7.) So that, with great propriety of speech, the terra- 
queous globe is said to hang upon nothing, and the earth to be founded 
upon the seas, and established upon the floods, and (Psal. cxxxvi. 6.) to 6 
stretched out above the waters.4 


11. The unicorn p> (rerm), described in Job xxxix. 9. and 
alluded to in several other passages of Scripture, is the common 
rhinoceros, which is known, in Arabia, by the name of reim unto 
this day. 

12. The circumstance of Jonah being in the belly of a whale 
(Jonah i. 17. Matt. xii. 40.) has been affirmed to be contrary to 
matter of fact; as the throat of a whale, it is well known, is 
capable of admittiag little more than the arm of an ordinary man, 
and these fish are never found in the Mediterranean Sea. 


But Bochart has long since proved that a great fish of the shark kind is 
here intended. It isa well attested fact that many of the shark species are 
not only of such a size and form as to be able, without any miracle, to 
swallow a man whole, but also that men have been found entire in their 
stomachs; and, since it is a fact well known to physiologists, that the 
stomach has no power over substances endued with vitality, this cireum- 
stance will account in part for the miraculous preservation of the prophet 
Jonah in the belly or stomach of the great fish, in which he was for three 
days and three nights. Bochart is further of opinion, that the particular 
species of shark which followed the prophet Jonah was the squalus car- 
charias or white shark, for its voracity termed lamia by some naturalists, 
and which is a native of the seas in hot climates, where it is the terror of 
navigators.6 Mr. Rae Wilson, the day after a violent storm exactly in the 
same portion of the sea where the ship with Jonah on board encountered 
the tempest, observed several very “great fishes” sporting about the ship, 
some of which could not be less than sixty feet in length, and appeared as 
long as the vessel itself on board of which he was efnbarked.& 


The preceding are the Peasazes of Scripture, which have 
been panerpally excepted against, as being contrary to phi- 
losophy and the nature of things; and yet, when all the cir- 
cumstances of them are properly considered, there is nothing 
in them which may not be accounted for, and interpreted, on 
the principles of modern philosophy. 


4 Jenkin’s Reasonableness of the Christian Religion, vol. ii. p. 236. 

5 Bocharti Opera, tom. iii. col. 742. et seg. Bochart’s opinion has beer 
adopted by Mr. Parkhurst (Greek Lexicon, article Kiros), and is now gene- 
rally received. See also Scripture illustrated by Natural History, &c. 
Expository Index, p. 52. and the Fragments annexed to the quarto edition 
of Calmet’s Dictionary, No. cxlv. p. 103. Bishop Jebb, however, has urged 
several considerations (which are too long for insertion here, and the force 
of which it would impair to abridge), showing that it probably was a whale, 
into the cavity of whose mouth Jonah was taken. (Sacred Literature, pp. 
178—180.) The observations which he has adduced from the natural his- 
tory of the whale are confirmed by the enterprising and experienced whale- 
fisher, Captain Scoresby ; who states, that when the mouth of the Balena 
Mysticetus, or Great Common Whale, is open, “it presents a cavity as 
large as a room, and capable of containing a merchant ship’s jolly-boat full 
of men, being six or eight feet wide, ten or twelve feet high (in front), and 
fifteen or sixteen feet long.” (Scoresby’s Account of the Arctic Regions 
ae is Rpts The oe oo that can be offered to Dr. Jebb’s opinion 

t Sno authentic instance on s bei i 
te teen ere se 20 aa record of whales being found in 


aie "ae in the Holy Land, &c. third edition, vol. i. pp. 14, 15, Lon- 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


ON THE INFERENTIAL AND PRACTICAL READING OF SCRIPTURE. 


SECTION I. 


ON THE INFERENTIAL READING OF THE BIBLE. 


I. General Rules for the Deduction of Inferences.—Il. Observations for ascertaining the Sources of Internal serencese ~ 
Ill. And also of External Inferences. 


1. Tue sense of Scripture having been explained and 
ascertained, it only remains that we apply it to purposes of 
practical utility; which may be effected either by deducing 
inferences from texts, or by practically applying the Scrip- 
tures to our personal edification and salvation. By 1nFER- 
ENCES, we mean certain corollaries or conclusions legiti- 
mately deduced from words rightly explained; so that they 
who either hear or read them may form correct views of 
Christian doctrine and Christian duty. And in this deduc- 
tion of inferences we are warranted Poth by the genius of 
language, which, when correctly understood, not only means 
what the words uttered in themselves obviously imply, but 
also what may be deduced from them by legitimate conse- 
quences ;! and likewise by the authority of Jesus Christ and 
his apostles, who have sanctioned this practice by their 
example. ‘To illustrate this remark by a single instance :— 


Our Lord (Matt. xxii. 23—32.) when disputing with the 
Sadducees, cited the declaration of Jehovah recorded in Exod. iii. 
6. I am the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob ; and from 
thence he proved the resurrection of the dead inferentially, or 
by legitimate consequence. It should be observed, that Abraham 
had been dead upwards of three hundred years before these words 
were spoken to Moses, yet still Jehovah called himself the God of 
Abraham, &c. Jesus Christ properly remarked that God is not 
the God of the dead (that word being equivalent to eternal an- 
nihilation, in the sense intended by the Sadducees, who held 
that the soul vanished with the body ),? but of the diving : whence 
it follows, that if he be the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
they have not altogether perished, but their bodies will be raised 
again from the dead, while their spirits or souls are alive with 
God, notwithstanding they have ceased for many centuries to 
exist among mortals. In the same reply our Saviour further 
confuted, inferentially, another tenet of the Sadducees, viz. that 
there is neither angel nor spirit, by showing that the soul is not 
only immortal, but lives with God even while the body is de- 
tained in the dust of the earth, which body will afterwards be 
raised to life, and be united to the soul by the miracuious power 
of God. 


The foundation of inferential reading is the perpetual har- 
mony of sacred things; so that any one who has thorotghly 
considered and rightly understood a single doctrine, may 
hence easily deduce many others which digpend upon it, 
as they are tinked together in one continued chain. But, in 
order to conduct this kind of reading with advantage, it is 
necessary that we bring to it a sober judgment, capable of 
penetrating deeply into sacred truths, and of eliciting with 
detent le attention and patience, and also of deducing one 
truth from another by strong reasoning; and further, that the 
mind possess a sufficient nowledge of the form of sound 
words in faith and love which is in Christ Jesus. (2'Tim.i. 13.) 
Without this knowledge, it will be impossible to make any 
beneficial progress in this branch of sacred literature, or to 
discover the exhaustless variety of important truths contained 
in the Sacred Writings. It will likewise be requisite to com- 
pare inferences when deduced, in order to ascertain whether 
they are correct, and are really worthy of that appellation. 
For this meee the following rules. may be advantageously 
consulted :— 

1. Obvious or too common inferences must not be deduced, 
nor shouse they be expressed in the very words of Scripture. 


Thus, if from Matt. vi. 33. Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, and all these things shall be added unto you, the following 


1 Qui enim intelligit, quod loquitur, non modo vim, sed ambitum quoque 
verborum perspicit; ideoque id omne, Sie ex iis legitime colligi potest, 
adprobare etiam merito creditur. Buddei Elementa hilosophia. Instru- 


lis tii. cap. ii, § xxx p; 246. : = 
SS. te conaet, Joseph, Ant. Jud lib. xviii. c-1. §4. (al. efi.) 
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inferences be deduced:—l. The kingdom of God is to be sought in the first 
instance. 2. It is necessary that we seek the righteousness of God; and, 
2. To him that thus seeks, all other things shall be added. Although these are 
in themselves weighty truths, yet they are expressed too plainly in the 
very words of Scripture to be called inferences. They are, rather, truths 
seated in the text itself, than truths deduced from those words. 


2. Inferences must be deduced from the true and genuine 


sense of the words, not from a spurious sense, whether literal 
or mystical. : 


_ We have a striking violation of this sober and almost self-evident canon, 
in the inference deduced. by cardinal Bellarmin, from a comparison of 
Acts x. 13. with John xxi. 16. From the divine command, Rise, Peter! kill 
and eat, compared with our Lord’s direction to the apostle, Feed my sheep, 
he extorts this consequence, viz. that the functions of the Roman pontiff, 
as the successor of Peter, are twofold—to feed the church, and to put 
heretics to death! Wt is scarcely necessary to add, that this inference is 
derived from putting a false and spurious sense upon those passages. 


3. Inferences are deduced more safely as well as more cor- 


rectly from the originals, than from any version of the Scrip- 
tures. 


It is not uncommon, even in the best versions, to find meanings put upon 
the sacred text, which are totally foreign to the intention of the inspired 
penman. Thus, from Acts ii. 47. (the Lord added to the church daily such 
as should be saved), the papists have absurdly pretended to deduce the 
perpetuity and visibility of the (Roman Catholic) church ; and, from the 
same text compared with Acts xiii. 48. (as many as were ordained to eter- 
nal life believed), some have inferred that those whom God _ adds to the 
church shall necessarily and absolutely be eternally saved. The question 
relative to indefectibility from grace is foreign to a practical work like 
this :3 but without throwing down the gauntlet of controversy, we may re- 
mark, that these passages have no relation whatever to the doctrine of 
election ; that Luke is speaking as an historian of a fact which fell under his 
own observation, relating to the Jews and not to the hidden counsels of 
God; and that if the translators of our authorized version had rendered 
the original of Acts ii. 47. literally, as they have done in other parts of the 
New Testament,4 it would have run thus:—The Lord added daily to the 
church, tovs cwZomevous, the saved; that is, those who were saved from 
ease I at SE al A ae a hE a er eis So Ee ee ee 


3 “Jt may not be the most philosophical, but it ts probably the wisest 
opinion which we can adopt, that the truth lies somewhere between the 
two rival systems of Calvin and Arminius; though I believe it to exceed 
the wit of man to point out the exact place where it does lie. We distinctly 
perceive the two extremities of the vast chain, which stretches across the 
whole expanse of the theological heavens; but its central links are en- 
veloped in impenetrable clouds and thick darkness.” (Mr. Faber’s Dis- 
courses, vol. i. pp. 478, 479.) Archbishop Tillotson has.a fine passage on this 
subject to the same effect (which is too long to be extracted), at the close 
of his hundred and seventh sermon. See his Works, vol. v. pp. 395, 396. 
Compare also vol. vii. pp. 99, 100. (London, 1820.) On this topic the author 
cannot withhold from his readers the following admirable observations of 
the late Bishop Horsley. Addressing the clergy of the diocese of Roches- 
ter, he says, ‘‘I would entreat you of all things to avoid controversial ar- 
guments in the pulpit upon what are called the Calvinistic points ;—the 
dark subject of predestination and election I mean, and the subordinate 
questions. Differences of opinion upon these subjects have subsisted 
among the best Christians from the beginning, and will subsist, I am 
persuaded, to the end. They seem to me to arise almost of necessity, from 
the inability of the human mind to reconcile the doctrine of a providence, 
irresistibly ruling all events, with the responsibility of man as a moral agent. 
And persons equally zealous for God’s glory have taken different sides of 
the question, according as their minds have been more forcibly impressed 
with awful notions of God’s right of sovereignty on the one hand, or of his 
justice on the other. But in certain leading principles, Lutherans, Calvinists, 
‘Arminians, and we of the church of England are, I trust, all agreed. We 
are agreed in the fundamental doctrines of the Trinity ; all believing in the 
united operation of the three persons, in their distinct offices in the ac- 
complishment of man’s redemption. We are all agreed that the fore- 
knowledge of God is—like himself—from all eternity, and absolute; that 
his providence is universal, controlling not only all the motions of matter, 
but all the thoughts and actions of intelligent beings of all orders; that, 
nevertheless, man has that degree of free agency which makes him justly 
responsible ; that his sins are his own; and that, without holiness, no man 
shall see God. While we agree in these principles, I cannot see to what 
purpose we agitate endless disputes upon the dark—I had almost said— 
presumptuous questions upon the order of the divine decrees, as if there 
could be any internal energies of the divine mind, and about the manner 
of the communion between the Spirit of God and the soul of the believer.” 
(Bishop Horsley’s Charge in 1800, pp. 32, 33, 4to.) ; 

«It is worthy of remark that the participle c#~o#sves occurs in four other 
places of the New Testament, in all which our. translators give the true 
meaning. These are Luke xili. 23. 1 orsyos owComevor, are there few that 
BE SAVED 7—1 Cor. i. 18. 1015 Se wwlopmsvors Hury, but unto us WHICH ARB 
SAVED—2Cor. ii. 15. ev T0Kg owmComsvors, 27 them THAT ARE sSAVED—Rev. xxi. 
24, ra eSuy rw cwLoneveov, the mations of them WHIOH ARE SAVED. In none 
of these instances have the translators given the forced and arbitrary 
meaning above noticed, and no reason can be assigned why they should 
have so rendered Acts ii. 47. 
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their sins and prejudices; and so the passage is rendered by Drs. Whitby, 
Doddridge, and other eminent critics and divines. Further, if Acts xiii. 48, 
had been translated according to the proper meaning of retzymevor, that 
verse would have run thus:—As many as were disposed for eternal life, 
believed : which rendering is not only faithful to the original, but also to 
the context and seope of the sacred historian, who is relating the effects or 
consequences of the preaching of the Gospel to the Gentiles. For the 
Jews had contradicted Paul, and blasphemed, while the religious tLe 
lytes heard with profound attention, and cordially received the Gospel he 
preached to them: the former were, through their own stubbornness, 
utterly zmdzsposed to receive that Gospel, while the latier, destitute of 
prejudice and prepossession, rejoiced to hear that the Gentiles were in- 
cluded in the covenant of salvation through Jesus Christ; and, therefore, 
in this good state or disposition of mind, they believed. Such is the plain 
and obvious meaning deducible from the consideration of the context and 
scope of the passage in question; and that the rendering above given is 
strictly conformable to the original Greek, is evident from the following 
considerations. In the first place, the word tstwymsv04 is not the word 
generally used in the New Testament to denote fore-ordination, or an 
eternal decree, but the verbs op:Zw and 7poops¢w, which exactly answer to 
our English words determine and predetermine. Further, Dr. Hammond 
remarks, the verb tecow or rar] (whence the participle reray“evo¢) and 
its compounds, are often employed in the sense of our military word tacizcs, 
by which is meant whatever relates to the disposal or marshalling of 
troops (compare Luke vii. 8. and Rom. xiii. 1. Gr.) ; and hence, by analogy, 
it is applied to other things :—Thus, in 1 Cor. xvi. 15. we read “ They de- 
voted (:txéxv) themselves to the ministry of the saints.” See also 1 Macc. 
v. 27. and 2 Macc. xv. 2U. (Gr.); and particularly Acts xx. 13., where we 
read that Saint Paul went on foot to Assos, for so he was (Ssetetaymevos) 
disposed. Similar expressions are to be found in the Greek classic writers.t 


But what confirms the preceding rendering of this text, is the fact, that it 


is so translated in the Old Syriac, the most ancient of all the versions of 
the New Testament. Thisis of great moment; for that version was made 
at least four hundred years before the sense of this place was disputed by 
the different sects and parties of Christians. ‘‘ Meanwhile,” says Dr. Hatn- 
mond, with equal truth and piety, ‘it must be remembered that these 
qualifications are not pretended to have been originally from themselves, 
but from the preventing grace of God ; to which it is to be acknowledged 
due that they are ever pliable, or willing to follow Christ.” 


4. Those inferences are always to be preferred which ap- 
proach nearest to the scope of a passage. 


Thus, in John vi. 37. Christ says, Him that cometh unto me I will in no 
wise cast oul. From this clause the two following inferences have been 
deduced. 1. That Jesus Christ isa most certain asylum for all persons 
whose consciences are burdened. 2. That Christians ought to receive 
those who are weak in faith, after the example of Christ, and to treat 
them with tenderness. Now, though both these inferences are good in 
themselves, the first is most to be preferred, because it harmonizes best 
with the scope of the passage (compare verses 37—40.), which is to show 
that Christ wl reject none “that truly repent and unfeignedly believe” 
in him. 


5. Inferences ought to embrace useful truths, and such as 
are necessary to be known, on which the mind may meditate, 
and be led to a more intimate acquaintance with the doctrines 
of salvation, and with Christian morality. 


It were no difficult task to illustrate this remark by a variety of examples ; 
but this is rendered unnecessary by the admirable models presented in 
the valuable sermons of our most eminent divines, not to mention the ex- 
cellent discourses of Masillon, Bossuet, Flechier, Claude, Saurin, Super- 
ville, Du Bosc, and other eminent foreign divines, both Protestants and 
Romanists. The reader, who is desirous of illustrations, will find many 
very apposite ones in Monsieur Claude’s celebrated and elaborate Essay 
on the Composition of a Sermon. 


II. The sources whence inferences are deducible, are di- 
vided by Professor Rambach (to whom we are almost wholly 
inlebted for this chapter)’ into two classes, viz. internal and 
external: the former are inherent in the text, and flow from 
it, considered in itself; the latter are derived from a compari- 
son of the text with other passages and circumstances. 

To illustrate these definitions by a few examples :—The 
sources whence inferences may be deduced, are internal, or 
‘nherent in the text, when such consequences are formed, 
1. From the affections of the sacred writer or speaker; 2. 
From words and _ their signification; 3. From the emphasis 
and force of words; and, 4. From the structure and order of 
the words contained in the sacred text. 


1 Dr. Hammond (on Acts xiii. 48.) has cited and commented on several 

ssages which we have not room to state. He renders the word TETHY MEVOE 

y fitly disposed and qualified for ; Dr. Wall, by fit to receive; and Mr. 
Thompson, the learned North American translator of the Scriptures from 
the Greek, by jitly disposed. Wolfius (Cur. Philol. in loc.) considers the 
phrase tsr2y“evoc evs as equivalent to suSeres esc (Luke ix. 62.) in our ver- 
sion rendered fit (cr, more correctly, rightly disposed) for the kingdom 
of God. Dr. Whitby translates the word by disposed, and Dr. Doddridge 
by determined, in order to presetve the ambiguity of the word. The 
meaning, he observes, of the sacred penman seems to be, that all who 
were deeply and seriously concerned about their eternal happiness, openly 
embraced the Gospel. And wherever this temper was, it was undoubtedly 

he effect of a divine operation on their hearts. See Whitb , Doddridge, 
Wall, Wetstein, Bengel, Rosenmiiller, and especially Limborch (Com- 
mentarius in Acta Apostolorum, pp. 133—136. folio, Rotterdam, 1711), on 
Acts xiii. 48., and Krebsii Observationes in Noy. Test. ex Josepho, pp. 222 
—224. Compare also Franzius de Interpretatione Sacrarum Scripturarum, 
RP. 104—115. ; Bp. Taylor’s Works, vol. ix. p..140.; and Bishop Wilson’s 

orks, Sermon 57. vol. ii. p. 272. folio edit. Bath, 1782. 

3 See particularly §§ 17—26. in Dr. Wiiliams’s edition of Claude’s Essay, 
Christian Preacher, pp. 300—346. ; or Mr. Simeon’s much improved edition, 
€ ambridge and London, 1827. 12mo. : 

® Ins‘itutiones Hermeneutice Sacra, lib. iv. c. 3. pp. 804—822. 
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1, Inference: deduced from the affections of the writer or 
speaker, whether these are indicated in the text, or are left to 
the investigation of the interpreter. 


Thus, in Mark iii. 5. we read that Jesus Christ Jooked round about on 
those who opposed him with anger, being grieved for the hardness of 
their hearts : the anger here mentioned was no uneasy passion, but un ex- 
cess of generous grief occasioned by their obstinate stupidity and blindness 
From this passage the following conclusions may be drawn: 1. Itis the duty 
of a Christian to sorrow, not only for his own sins, but also to be grieved 
for the sins of others. 2. All anger is not to be considered sinful. 3. He 
does not bear the image of Christ, but rather that of Satan, who can either 
behold with indifference the wickedness of others, or rejoice in it. 4. No- 
thing is more wretched than an obdurate heart, since it caused him, who 
is the source of all true joy, to be filled with grief on beholding it. 5. Our 
indignation against wickedness must be tempered by compassion for the 
persons of the wicked. 

2. Inferences deduced from words themselves, and their 
signification. 

For instance, in Luke xxi. 15. our Lord, addressing his disciples, says, J 
will give you a mouth and wisdom. Inference-1. Christ, the eternal wis- 
dom, is the source and spring of all true wisdom, 2. Will give. They who 
attempted to procure wisdom by their own strength, without the aid of 
prayer, may justly be charged with presumption. 3. You. No one stands 
more in need of the gift of divine wisdom than they who are intrusted with 
the charge of teaching others. 4. A mouth, or ready utterance. The gift 
of eloquence is bestowed by God, as well as every other gift. Wisdom. 
It is possible for a man to acquire cunning by the mere force of corrupt 
nature; but nature cannot pearly confer true wisdom. 5. And, Elo- 
quence, when not united with wisdom, is of little utility in promoting the 
kingdom of Christ. From this last inference, it appears, that even the 
smallest particles sometimes afford matter from which we may deduce 
practical conclusions. 


3. Inferences deduced from the emphasis and force of words. 


We have an example in ] Pet. v.5. Be clothed with humility: for God 
resisteth the proud. Inference 1. Humility. Christian humility does not 
reside in filthy or tent garments, but in a modest mind, that entertains 
humble views of itself. Be ye clothed, syxsuSwexets, from ev, in, and 
xouBow, to gather or tie in a knot. The word means to clothe properly, 
with an outer ornamental garment, tied closely upon one withknots. True 
humility is an ornament which decorates the mind much more than the 
most costly garments do the body. 3. Humility is a garment with which 
we cover both our own virtues and the defects of others. 4, This orna- 
ment of humility, being exposed to many snares, must be most carefully 
guarded, and retained around us. 5. The proud, uxepueavors, from sep, 
above, and extvw, to appear, because such persons exalt themselves above 
others. No sin is capable of being less concealed, or of escaping the ob- 
servation of others, than pride. 6. God resisteth avritrurcerces, literally, 
SETTETH HIMSELF AS IN ARRAY against the proud man: this is a militar 
term. The inference deducible is, that while all other sinners retire as it 
were, from the presence of God, and seek for shelter against his indigna. 
otion, the proud man alone openly braves it.5 


4. Inferences deduced from the order and structure of the 
words contained in the sacred text, 


Thus, from Rom. xiv. 17. The kingdom of God is ri vhleousness, peuce, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost, the following inferences may be derived, accord- 
ing to the order of the words, which depends upon the connection and 
order of the subjects treated of. 1. No constant and lasting peace of con- 
science is to be expected, unless we previously lay hold ofthe righteousness 
of Christ by faith. 2. They only possess a genuine and permanent joy, 
who, being justified, cultivate peace with God through Jesus Christ: 3. 
In vain do those persons boast of the righteousness of Christ, who still 
continue in a state of hostility and enmity with Godand man. 4. A Serene 
and peaceful conscience is the only source of spiritual joy.s 


Ill. The sources of inferences are external, when the con- 
clusions are deduced from a comparison of the text, 1. With 
the state of the speaker ;—2. With the scope of the book or 
passae ;—3. With antecedents and consequents ; or, in other 
words, with the context ;—4. With parallel passages, and 
other circumstances. 


I. Inferences deduced from the state of the writer or speaker 


Thus, when Solomon, the wisest and richest of sovereigns, who e 
desire after the enjoyment of worldly vanities was so Bae that Sire 
none of them untried, and whose means of gratifying himself in every pos- 
sible pleasure and delight were unbounded,—when he exclaims (Eccl. i. 
2.), Vanity of vanities, allis vanity, the following inferences may be de- 
duced from his words, compared with the state of his mind. (1.) Sincethe ° 
meanest artizan isnotto be despisedwher. speaking properly and opportunely 
of his own business, he must be more than usually stupid who does not 
give diligent attention when a most illustrious monarch is about to speak. 
(2.) How admirable is the wisdom of God, who, when it pleased him tu 
select a person to proclaim and testify the vanity of all things human. made 
choice of one who had most deeply experienced how truly vain they were |! 
3.) When a sovereign, thus singularly possessed of glory, fame, human 


4 Mr. Parkhurst’s illustration of this truly emphatic rd i i . 
tant and beautiful to be omitted. ‘On the whole,” pene “the exes: 
sive word, #7 x0uSwrxo9e, used by Saint Peter, implies that the humility of 
Christians, which is one of the most ornamental graces of their profession 
should constantly appear, in all their conversation, so as to strike the eye 
of every beholder ; and that this amiable grace should beso closely connected 
me ther pernons, thee ne pecarrence, temptation, or. calamity should be. 
able to stri em of it.—Faxit Deus!” Greek a i i z 
moaned Pt nd English Lexicon, p. 18z. 

5 It may be worth the reader’s while to reconsider what 
been stated on the subject of emphatic words, which, in fact, 
sources whence inferences may be judiciously deduced. : 

8 For a full illustration of this subject, we with pleasure refer the reader 
f° an excellent discourse, in “Sermons on Subjects chiefly Practical, 


y the Rev. John Jebb, A. M.” (subse ly Bi simeri ' 
iv. pp. 71-98. London, 1816, 8vo. ts Bishop of Limerick), Serm. 
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wisdom, riches, and every facility for the enjoyment of pleasures i 
the vanity of all these things, his teaiexony. CEE to be neo any Capen 
one with greatxéspect. (4.) Since princes, above all others, are exposed 
to the insidious wiles of pleasures, it is worthy of remark that God raised 
up one of their own rank to admonish them of their danger. 


2. Inferences deduced. 


(1.) From the general scope of an entire book.—For instance 
Jet the following words of Jesus Christ (John viii. 51.), Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, if 4man keep my saying he shall never see death, be compared 
with the general scope of the book which is announced in John xx. 3l. Z'hese 
are written, that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, 
and that believing, y2 might have life through his name. From this colla- 
tion the following inferences will flow. (i.) Faith in Christ is to be proved 
and shown by obedience to his word. (ii.) True faith cordially receives 
not only the merits of Christ, but also his words and precepts. And, (iii.) 
Whosoever is made through faith, a partaker of spiritual life, shall also be 
freed from spiritual and eternal death. 


(2.) From the special scope of a particular passage.—The 
particular scope of Jesus Christ in the passage above cited (John viii. 51.), 
was to demonstrate that he was not possessed by an evil spirit, since the 
keeping of his words would procure eternal life for all who obey him, while 
Satan, on the contrary, leads men into sin, whose wagesis death, or ever- 
1asting perdition. Hence we may deduce the subsequent inferences. (i.) 
That doctrine which produces such very salutary effects cannot necessa- 
rily be false and diabolical. (ii.) Saving truths are to be proposéd even to 
those who are guilty of calumniating them. (iii.) There is no nearer way, 
by which to liberate the mind from doubts formed against truth, than a 
ready obedience to acknowledge truth. (iv.) The precepts of Christ are 
to be regarded and obeyed, even though they should be ridiculed or de- 
famed. by the most learned men. E 


(3.) From the very special scope of particular words or 


phrases.—The passage just referred to will supply us with another illus. 
tration.—For instance, should it be asked, (i.) Why our Lord prefixed to 
his declaration, a solemn asseveration similar to an oath ? it is replied, be- 
cause he perceived the very obstinate unbelief of his hearers; whence it 
may be inferred, that it isa shameful thing that Christ should find so little 
faith among men. (ii.) Should it be further inquired, why he prefixed a 
double asseveration? it is answered in order that, by such repetition, he 
might silence the repeated calumnies of those who opposed him: hence, 
also, it may be inferred, that in proportion to the malice and effrontery of 
men in asserting calumnies, the greater zeal is required in vindicating 
sruth. iii.) Should it still be asked, why our Lord added the words, Isay 
unto you, we reply, in opposition to the assertion of his enemies in the 48th 
verse,—Say we not well, that thow hast a demon? From which we may 
\nfer, that he who is desirous of knowing the truth ought not only to attend 
to the stories invented and propagated by wicked men against the godly, but 
also to those things which Christ says of them, and they of him. Other 
instances might be adduced, but the preceding will suffice. 


3. Inferences deduced from a collation of the text with the 
context. 


In this case, the principal words of the text should be compared together, 
in order that inferences may be deduced from their mutual relation. (i.) 
Collate 1 Tim. i. l5. It is a faithful saying, with verse 4. Neither give 
heed to fables. Inference. The idle legends of the Jews (preserved in the 
Talmud), and the relations of the Gentiles concerning their deities, and the 
appearances of the latter, are compared to uncertain fables: but the nar- 
ration in the Gospel concerning Jesus Christ is both certain, and worthy 
of being received with faith. (ii.) Collate also 1 Tim. i. 15. with verse 6. 
Vain jangling, or empty talking. Inference. God usually punishes those 
who will not believe the most certain words of the Gospel, by judicially 
giving them up to a voluntary belief of the most absurd and lying fables. 
ii.) Compare the words Worthy of ali acceptation (1 Tim. i. 15.), with 
verse 8. The law is good. Inference. The law, as given by God, is both 
good in itself and has a good tendency, though to a sinner it is so formi- 
Gable as to put him to flight: but the Gospel recommends itself to the terri- 
fied conscience, as a saying or discourse every way worthy of credit. 


4, Inferences deduced from a collation of the text with paral- 
lel passages. 


The advantage resulting from such a comparison, in investigating the 
sense of a passage of Scripture, has already been stated and illustrated ; 
andthe observations and examples referred to, if considered with a par- 
ticular view to the deduction of inferences, will supply the reader with 
numerous instances, whence he may draw various important corollaries. 
One instance, therefore, will suffice to exemplify the nature of the infer- 
ences deducible from a comparison of the text with parallel passages. In 
2Tim. i. 8. Saint Paul exhorts Timothy not to be ashamed of the testimony 
of the Lord. Compare this with Rom. i. 16. where he says, I am not 
ashamed of the Gospel of Christ ; for it is the power of God unto salva- 
tion to every one that believeth, to the Jew first, and_also to the Greek ; 
and with Isa. xxviii. 16. and xlix. 23. last clause (cited in Rom. x. 11.), where 
it is said, Whosoever believeth in him (Christ) shall not be ashamed, that 
is, confounded or disappointed of his hope. From this collation the two 
following inferences may be derived. (1.) Faithful ministers of the Gos- 
pel require nothing from others which they do not by their own expe- 
rience know to be both possible and practicable. And, (2.) All those, who 
have already believed, or do now or shall hereafter believe in Christ, have, 
in and through him, all the blessings foretold by the prophets : all the 
promises of God, in (or through) him, being yea, that is, true in themselves, 
and amen, that is, faithfully fulfilled to all those who believe in Christ. 
(2Cor. i. 20.) 


5. A fifth external source of inferences is the collation of 


the text with the consideration of the following external cir- 
cumstances, Viz. 

(1.) Tue Time when the words or things were uttered or 
took place. 


Thus, in Matt. xxvii. 52. we read that many bodies of the saints which slept 
arose; but when? After Christ’s resurrection (v. 53.), not before (as Ram- 
bach himself, among other eminent divines, has supposed) ; for Christ 
himself was the fest fruits of them that slept. (1 Cor. xv. 20.) The graves 
were opened at his death by the earthquake, and the bodies came out at 
his resurrection. Inference. The satisfactory Saeey 4 of Christ’s death 
was so grest, that it opened a way to life to those who believed on him as 
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the Messiah that was to come, as well as to those who believe in him sub. 
sequently to his incarnation: and both are equally partakers of the benes 
fits flowing from his resurrection. 


(2.) Tux Prace where the words were uttered. 


As in Matt. xxvi. 39. 42. Not my will, but thine be done! Where did 
Christ utter this exclamation? Inagarden. Inference. He who made an 
atonement for the sins of all mankind, voluntarily submitted himself, in the 
garden of passion, to the will of God: from which man withdrew himself 
in a garden of pleasure. 

(3.) Tux Occasion upon which the words were spoken. 


Thus, in Matt. xvi.3., Christ rebukes the Pharisees, because they did not 
observe the signs of the times. On what occasion? When they required 
him to show them a sign from heaven. Inference. Such are the blindness 
and corruption of men, that disregarding the signs exhibited to them by 
God himself, they frequently require new signs that are more agreeable to 
their own desires. 

(4.) Toe Manner in which a thing is done. 


Actsix.9. During the blindness in which Saul continued for three days 
and three nights, God brought him to the knowledge of himself. Inference. 
Those, whom God vouchsafes to enlighten, he first convinces of their spi- 
ritual blindness. 

Other instances, illustrating the sources whence inferences 
are deducible, might be offered, were they necessary, or were 
the preceding capable of being very soon exhausted. From 
the sources already stated and explained, various kinds of 
inferences may be derived, relating both to faith and practice. 
Thus, some may be deduced for the confirmation of faith, for 
exciting sentiments of love and gratitude, and for the sup- 
port of hope: while others contribute to promote piety, 
Christian wisdom and prudence, and sacred eloquence; lastly, 
others are serviceable for doctrine, for reproof, for instruction, 
and for comfort. He, who adds personal practice to the dili- 
gent reading of the Scriptures, and meditates on the inferences 
deduced from them by learned and pious men, will abun- 
dantly experience the truth of the royal psalmist’s observa- 
tions,—Thy commandment is exceeding broad; and, the en- 
trance of thy words giveth light, it giveth understanding to the 
simple, (Psal. xix. 96. 130.) ‘The Scriptures,” says the 
late eminent Bishop Horne, “are the appointed means of 
enlightening the mind with true and saving knowledge. 
They show us what we were, what we are, and what we 
shail be : they show us what God hath done for us, and what 
he expecteth us to do for him; they show us the adversaries 
we have to encounter, and how to encounter them with suc- 
cess; they show us the mercy and the justice of the Lord, 
the joys of heaven, and the pains of hell. Thus will they 
give to the simple, in a few days, an understanding of those 
matters, which philosophy, for whole centuries, sought in 
vain.’ 

In conducting, however, the inferential reading above diss 
cussed, we must be careful not to trust to the mere effusions 
of a prurient or vivid fancy: inferences, legitimately deduced, 
unquestionably do essentially promote the spiritual instruc: 
tion and practical edification of the reader. ‘* But when 
brought forward for the purpose of interpretation, properl 
so called, they are to be viewed with caution, and even wit 
mistrust. For scarcely is there a favourite opinion, which a 
fertile imagination may not thus extract from some portion of 
Scripture : and very different, nay contrary interpretations of 
this pee have often been made of the very same texts accords 
ing to men’s various fancies or inventions.’”2 





SECTION II. 
ON THE PRACTICAL READING OF SCRIPTURE. 


Havine hitherto endeavoured to show how we may ascer- 
tain and apply the true sense of the Sacred Writings, it 
remains on to consider in what manner we may best reduce 
our knowledge to practice ; for, if serious contemplation of 
the Scriptures, and practice, be united together, our real 
knowledge of the Bible must necessarily be increased, and 
will be rendered progressively more delightful. Jf, says 
Jesus Christ, any man will do his (God’s) will, he shall know 
of the doctrine whether it be of God. (John vii. 17.) This 
is the chief end for which God has revealed his will to us 
(Deut. xxix. 29.) 5 and all Scripture is. profitable for this 
purpose (2 Tim. iii. 16.), either directing us what we should 
do, or inciting and encouraging us to do it: 1t being written 


1 Professor Franck, in his Manuductio ad Lectionem Scripture Sacre, 
cap. 3. (pp. 101—123. of Mr. Jacques’s translation), has some very useful 
observations on inferential reading, illustrated with numerous instances 
different from those above given. See also Schaeferi Institutiones Scrip- 
turistice, pars il. Bp 166—178. ; j 

® Bishop Vanmildert’s Lectures, p. 7. 
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for our learning, that we through patience and comfort of the 
Scriptures might have hope (Rom. xv. 4.) 5 that is, that by the 
strenuous exercise of that patience, which the consolations 
administered in Scripture so powerfully support, we mi ht 
have an assured and joyful hope in the midst of all our tribu- 
lation. Even those things, which seem most notional and 
speculative, are reducible to practice. (Rom. i. 20, 21.) 

hose speculations, which we are enabled to form concerning 
the nature and attributes of God, grounded upon his works, 
ought to induce us to glorify him as such a God as his works 
declare him to be: and itis a manifest indication that our 
knowledge is not right, if it hath not this influence upon our 
conduct and conversation. (1 John ii. 3.) ; 

The practical reading here referred to, is of such a nature, 
that the most illiterate person_may prosecute it with advan- 
tage: for the application of Scripture which it enjoins, is 
connected with salvation: and, consequently, if the unlearned 
were incapable of making such application to themselves, it 
would be in vain to allow them to peruse the Sacred Writ- 
ings.' After what has been stated in the preceding part of 
this volume, the author trusts he shall stand acquitted of 
undervaluing the knowledge of the original languages of the 
Scriptures, an acquaintance with which will suggest many 
weighty practical hints, that would not present themselves in 
a version. It is, however, sufficient, that every thing neces- 
sary to direct our faith, and regulate our practice, may easily 
be ascertained by the aid of translations. Of all modern 
versions, the present authorized English translation is, upon 
the whole, undoubtedly the most accurate and faithful: the 
translators having seized the very spirit of the sacred writers, 
and having almost every where expressed their meaning witha 
pathos ant energy that have never been rivalled by any subse- 

uent versions either of the Old or the New Testament, or of 

etached books, although, in most of these, particular pas- 
sages are rendered more happily, and with a closer regard to 
the venius and spirit of the divine originals. 

The simplest practical application of the word of God will, 
unquestionably, prove the most beneficial: provided it be 
eoducted with a due regard to those moral qualifications 
which have already been stated and enforced, as necessary to 
the right understanding of the Scriptures.2 Should, how- 
ever, any hints be required, the following may, perhaps, be 
consulted with advantage.? 

I. In reading the Scriptures, then, with a view to personal appli- 
cation, we should be careful that it be done with a pure intention. 


The Scribes and Pharisees, indeed, searched the Scriptures, 
yet without deriving any real benefit from them: they thought 
that they had in them eternal life: yet they would not come to 
Christ that they might have life. (John v. 40.) He, however, 
who peruses the Sacred Volume, merely for the purpose of amus- 
ing himself with the histories it contains, or of beguiling time, 
or to tranquillize his conscience by the discharge of a mere exter- 
nal duty, is deficient in the motive with which he performs 
that duty, and cannot expect to derive from it either advantage 
or comfort amid the trials of life. Neither will it suffice to read 
the Scriptures with the mere design of becoming intimately 
acquainted with sacred truths, unless such reading be accompa- 
nied with a desire, that, through them, he may be convinced of 
his self-love, ambition, or other faults, to which he may be pecu- 
liarly exposed, and that by the assistance of divine grace, he may 
be enabled to root them out of his mind. 


Il. In reading the Scriptures for this purpose, it will be 
advisable to select some appropriate lessons kan ats most useful 
parts ; not being particularly solicitous concerning the exact 
connection or other critical niceties that may occur (though at 
other times, as ability and opportunity offer, these are highly 
proper objects of inquiry), but simply considering them in a 
devotional or practical view.4 

After ascertaining, therefore, the plain and’ obvious meaning 
of the lesson under examination, we should first consider the 
present state of our minds, and carefully compare it with the 
passage in question : next, we should inquire into the causes of 
those faults which such perusal may have disclosed to us; and 


t Franckii Manuductio, 
English version. 

2 See pp. ae 187. supra. ; : 

3 These observations are selected and abridged from , oH 
tutiones Hermeneutice, and Professor Franck’s Brevis aaa, cee: 
nem tradens Sacram Scripturam in veram edificationem legendi annexed 
to his Prelectiones Hermeneutice, 8vo. Halz Magdeburgica, 1717: Franck 
has treated the ‘same topic nearly'in a similar manner, in hig Manuductto. 
already noticed, cap. iv. » 

* Doddridge’s Rise and Progress of Religion, ch. xix! $9 
p. 359, Leeds edit. 8vo.) 


Cap. iv. p. 181. et seq.; or, p. 124. et seq: of the 
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should then look around for suitable remedies to correct the faults 
we have thus discovered. 

III. We should carefully distinguish between what the Scrips 
ture itself says, and what is only said in the Scripture, and, 
also, the times, places, and persons, when, where, and by whom 
any thing is recorded as having been said or done. 


In Mal. iii. 14. we meet with the following words: “It is in 
vain to serve God, and what profit is it that we have kept his 
ordinance ?” And in 1 Cor. xv. 32. we meet with this maxim 
of profane men—“ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” 
But, when we read these and similar passages, we must attend 
to the characters introduced, and remember that the persons who 
spoke thus were wicked men. Even those, whose piety is com- - 
mended in the Sacred Volume, did not always act in strict con- 
formity to it. Thus, when David vowed that he would utterly 
destroy Nabal’s house, we must conclude that he sinned in 
making that vow: and the discourses of Job’s friends, though in 
themselves extremely beautiful and instructive, are not in every 
respect to be approved: for we are informed by the sacred histo- 
rian, that God was wroth with them, because they had not spoken 
of him the thing that was right. (Job xlii. 7.) 

IV. Jn every practical reading and application of the Scrip. 
tures to ourselves, our attention should be fixed on Jesus Christ, 
both as a gift, to be received by faith for salvation, and also as 
an exemplar, to be copied and imitated in our lives. 


We are not, however, to imitate him in all things. Some 
things he did by his divine power, and in those we cannot imi- 
tate him: other things he performed by his sovereign authority, 
in those we must not imitate him : other things also he performed 
by virtue of his office, as a Mediator, and in these we may not, 
we cannot follow him. But in his early piety, his obedience to 
his reputed earthly parents, his unwearied diligence in doing 
good, his humility, his unblameable conduct, his self-denial, his 
contentment under low circumstances, his frequency in private 
prayer, his affectionate thankfulness, his compassion to the 
wretched, his holy and edifying discourse, his free conversation, 
his patience, his readiness to forgive injuries, his sorrow for the 
sins of others, his zeal for the worship of God, his glorifying his 
heavenly Father, his impartiality in administering reproof, his 
universal obedience, and his love and practice of holiness,—in 
all these instances, Jesus Christ is the most perfect pattern for 
our imitation. And the observation of these things, in a prac- 
tical point of view, will be of singular use to us on this account; 
namely, that whatever sympathy and benevolence Christ dis- 
played on earth, he retains the same in heaven, seeing that he is 
the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever, and that he ever liveth 
to make intercession for them that come unto God by him. For 
we have not an high-priest that cannot be touched with the feel- 
ing of our infirmities, but [one who was] in all points tempted 
like as we are; so that we may now come with humble confi- 
dence to the throne of grace; assuring themselves, that we shall 
find, from the true mercy-seat of God, sufficient help in all our 
distresses. (Heb. xiii. 8. vii. 25. and iv. 15,16.) Jesus Christ, 
then, being our most perfect exemplar (1 Cor. xi, 1.), the par- 
ticular actions and general conduct of other men, as related in 
the Scriptures, should be regarded by us as models of imitation, 
only so far as they are conformable to this standard. 


V. “An example (that is, every good one) hath the force of 
a rule ; all of them being ‘written for our admonition.” (1 Cor. 
x.11.) But then we must be careful to examine and discern 
whether the example be extraordinary or ordinary, according to 
which the application must be made.6 


In illustration of this remark, it may be observed, 1. That in 
matters which were extraordinary, such as the killing of Eglon 
by Ehud (Judg. iii. 21.), Elijah’s killing the prophets of Baal, 
(1 Kings xviii. 40.), and his invoking fire from heaven (2 Kings 
i, 10.), a conduct which, though approved in him, was con 
demned by our Lord in the apostles (Luke ix. 54, 55.) ;—2. In 
matters that were temporary ; such were many of the ceremonies 


5 The various features in the character of our Redeemer as man, which 
are enumerated above, are illustrated in an admirable, but little known 
tract of the pious commentator Burkitt (edited by the’ Rev. Dr. Glasse). 
entitled ‘Jesus Christ, as Man, an inimitable Pattern of religious Virtue.?? 
8vo. London, 1809. Having briefly, though perspicuously, illustrated the 
different subjects, the editor terminates his essay with the following cau- 
tion, which is unhappily as applicable to the present time as when it wag 
first written: Take heed that ye do not so consider Christ for your pat: 
tern, as to disown him for your Saviour and’ Redeemer. God preserve 
us,” he adds, “ from this growing error, which stabs the heart of the Chris- 
tian religion, in that it aed of the choicest benefits of Christ’s death ; 
namely, the expiation of sin by For esraction to the justice of God |"? 

* Bishop Wilkins on’ the Gift of Preaching, p. 28. of Dr. E. Williams’s 
Christian Preacher. See also some admirable observationsion this subject 
in Bishop Taylor’s Works, vol. xii. p. 452, et seg. 
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observed by the Jews, the washing of his disciples’ feet by our 
Lord (Jol.n xiii. 14.), the celebration of love-feasts by the primi- 
tive Christians, é&c.; and, 3. In matters that were sinful, as the 
drunkenness of Noah (Gen. ix. 21.), the adultery of David 
(2 Sam. xi.), the repining of Jonah (Jonah iv. 1—9.), Peter’s 
denial of Christ (Matt. xxvi. 69—75, Mark xiv. 66—72. Luke 
xxil. 55—62. John xviii. 25—27.), &c. ;—in matters which were 
thus extraordinary, temporary, or sinful, the practice of holy 
men recorded in the Scriptures, is nor to be a pattern for us: but 
in all general holy duties, and in such particular duties as belong 
to our respective situations and callings, we are to set them before 
our eyes, and to follow their steps. When, therefore, we read 
of the uprightness of Noah, of Abraham’s faith, the meekness of 
Moses, of David’s devotions, the zeal of Josiah, the boldness of 
Peter and John in Christ’s cause, of the labours of Saint Paul, 
and other virtues of the ancient saints, it should be our study to 
adorn our profession with similar graces and ornaments. 

“Instead,” therefore, “of adopting the sayings and actions re- 
corded in Scripture, implicitly and absolutely, we ought to reason 
in some such manner as this:........If such a person, so situated, 
best answered the ends of such an institution, by acting in such 
a manner, how shall we, in our situation, best answer the ends 
of the same? Sometimes merely proposing this form of inquiry 
will carry us right: but, in more difficult cases, we shall have the 
general principles, the nature and end of the duty in question to 
investigate, and from these to determine the particular cases; 
that is, how, in such cases, the ends of the duty can be best 
attained. However, in most questions, a good heart will be more 
requisite than a good head.” } 


VI. When we read of the failings, as well as the sinful 
actions of men, recorded in the Scriptures, we may see what is in 
our own nature : for there are in us the seeds of the same sin, and 
similar tendencies to its commission, which would bring forth 
similar fruits, were it not for the preventing and renewing grace 
of God. And as many of the persons, whose faults are related 
in the volume of inspiration, were men of infinitely more 
elevated piety than ourselves, we should learn from them, not 
only to “be not high-minded, but fear” (Rom. xi. 20.) ;_ but 
further, to avoid being rash in censuring the conduct of others. 


The occasions of their declensions are likewise deserving of 
our attention, as well as the temptations to which they were 
exposed, and whether they did not neglect to watch over their 
thoughts, words, and actions, or trust too much to their own 
strength (as in the case of St. Peter’s denial of Christ) : what 
were the means that led to their penitence and recovery, and how 
they demeaned themselves after they had repented. By a due 
observation, therefore, of their words and actions, and of the 
temper of their minds, so far as this is manifested by words and 
actions, we shall be better enabled to judge of our real progress 
in religious knowledge, than by those characters which are given 
of holy men in the Scriptures, without such observation of the 
tenor of their lives, and the frame of their minds.? 


VI. In reading the promises and threatenings, the exhorta- 
tions and admonitions, and other parts of Scripture, we should 
apply them to ourselves in such a manner, as if they had been 
personally addressed to us. 


For instance, are we reading any of the prophetic Sermons? 
Let us so read and consider them, and, as it were, realize to our- 
selves the times and persons when and to whom such prophetic 
discourses were delivered, as if they were our fellow-countrymen, 
fellow-citizens, &c. whom Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and other 
prophets rebuke in some chapters; while in others they labour to 
convince them of their sinful ways, and to convert them, or, in 
the event of their continuing disobedient, denounce the divine 


judgments against them.3 So, in all the precepts of Christian 
virtue recorded in Matt. v. vi. and vii. we should consider our- 
selves to be as nearly and particularly concerned, as if we had 
personally heard them delivered by Jesus Christ on the Mount.’ 


1 Dr. Hey’s Norrisian Lectures, vol. i. p. 7. The whole of his chapter 
on “applying sayings and actions recorded in the Scriptures to ourselves,” 
abounds with profound views, happily illustrated, and is worthy of repeated 

erusals. 
: 2 Lukin’s Introduction to the Scriptures, p. 215. 12mo. London, 1669. 
2 Franzii Tractatus de Interpretatione Sacrarum Scripturarum, Pref. 
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E 4 “This close application,” says an excellent, but now neglected writer, 
« will render what we read operative and effective, which, without it, will 
be useless and insignificant. We may see an instance of it in David: who 
was not at all convinced of his own guilt by Nathan’s parable ; though the 
most apposite that was imaginable, till he roundly applied it, saying, Thou 
art the man. (28am. xiii. 7.) And, unless we treat ourselves at the same 
rate, the Scriptures may fill our heads with high notions, nay, with many 
speculative truths, which yet amount to no more than the devil’s theolog 
(Jaaren ii. 19.), and will as little advantage us.” Lively Oracles, sect. vill. $ 
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Independently, therefore, of the light which will thus be thrown 
upon the prophetic or other portions of Scripture, much practicac 
instruction will be efficiently obtained ; for, by this mode of read- 
ing the Scriptures, the promises addressed to others wulil encou- 
rage us, the denunciations against others will deter us from. the 
commission of sin, the exhortations delivered to others will excite 
us to the diligent performance of our duty, and, finally, admoni 
tions to others will make us walk circumspectly. Thus will 
Saint Paul’s comprehensive observations be fully realized; What- 
soever things were written aforetime, were written for our 
learning (Rom. xv. 4.); and All Scripture is given by inspira- 
tion of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for cor- 
rection, for instruction in righteousness ; that the man of God 
may. be made perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works. 
(2 Tim. iii, 16, 17.) 


VIII. The words of the passage selected for our private read- 
ing, after its import has been ascertained, may beneficially be 
summed up or comprised in very brief prayers, or ejaculations.s 


The advantage resulting from this simple method, says Ram 
bach, has been proved by many who have recommended it.—If 
we pray over the substance of Scripture, with our Bible before us, 
it may impress the memory and heart more deeply, and may form 
us to copiousness and variety both of thought and expression 
in prayer.6 Should any references to the Scriptures be required, 
in confirmation of this statement, we would briefly notice that 
the following passages, among many others that might be cited, 
will, by addressing them to God, and by a slight change also in 
the person, become admirable’ petitions for divine teaching; viz. 
Col. i.9,10. Eph. i. 17, 18,19. 1 Pet.ii.1,2. The hundred 
and nineteenth Psalm contains numerous similar passages. 


1X. In the practical reading of the Scriptures, all things are 
not to be applied at once, but gradually and successively ; and 
this application must be made, not so much with the view of 
supplying us with materials for talking, as with matter for 
practice. 

Finally, Zhis practical reading and application must be 
diligently continued through life; and we may, with the as- 
sistance of divine grace, reasonably hope for success in it, if to 
reading, we add constant prayer and meditation on what we 
have read, 

Prayer enlightens meditation, and by meditation, prayer is 
rendered more ardent.’ With these, we are further to conjoin 
a perpetual comparison of the Sacred Writings ; daily obser- 
vation of what takes place in ourselves, as well as what we 
learn from the experience of others; a strict and vigilant 
self-examination; together with frequent conversation with 
men of learning and piety, who have made greater progress 
in saving knowledge; and, lastly, the diligent cultivation of 
internal peace.® 

Other observations might be offered: but the preceding 
hints, if duly considered and acted upon, will make us 
“neither barren nor unfruitful in the knowledge of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” (2 Pet. i. 8.) And if, to some of his readers, 
the author should appear to have dilated too much on so 
obvious a topic, its importance must be his apology. What- 
ever relates to the confirmation of our faith, the improvement 
of our morals, or the elevation of our affections, ought not 
to be treated lightly or with indifference. To borrow a re- 
mark of the eminently learned Dr. Waterland, with a trifling 
variation,—while moral or spiritual uses or Improvements 
are raised upon texts of Scripture, for the purposes of prace 
tical edification (whether such spiritual uses really in- 
tended by the sacred penman or not), if the words be but 
aptly accommodated to them, and pertinently and soberly 
applied, and the analogy of faith be preserved, a good end 
will be answered, and the true doctrine at least will be kept, 
if not a true interpretation. 


s Professor Franck has given several examples of the practice here 
recommended, in the “Brevis Institutio,” at the end of his Prelectiones 
Hermeneutice. Similar examples are also extant in the well known and 
useful little tract, entitled ‘‘Plain Directions for reading the Holy Scrip- 
tures,” published by the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge. 

6 Dr. Doddridge, Works, vol. i. p. 360. Pee ie: 

 Oratio et meditatio conjunctione necessaria sibiad invicem copulantur. 
Et per orationem illuminatur meditatio, et in meditatione exardescit oratio. 
(Bernardi Opera. tom. v. p. 260. no. 2.) In p. 156, no. 56. of the same volume, 
Bernard has the following apposite observations on this topic :—‘‘ Nemo 
repente fit summus: Ascendendo, non volando, apprehenditur summitas 
scale. Ascendamus igitur, duobus veluti pedibus, Meditatione et Ora- 
tione. Meditatio siquidem docet, quid desit: Oratio, ne desit, obtinet. Mla 
viam ostendit, ista deducit. Meditatione denique agnoscimus imminentia 
nobis pericula: Oratione evadimus, prestante ominoNostroJesu Christo.” 

8 The subjects briefly noticed in this para raph, are discussed more at 
length by Franzius, in the preface (pp. 9-11.) to bis Tractatus Theologicus 
de Interorctatione Scripture Sacre. 
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No. I. 
ON THE BOOKS COMMONLY TERMED THE APOCRYPHA. 


SECTION I. 


ON 


THE APOCRYPHAL BOOKS ATTACHED TO THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


[Referred to in p. 31. of this Volume.] 


Derivation of the term Apocrypha—Reasons why the apocryphal Books were rejected from the Canon of Scripture. 
I. They possess no authority whatever, to procure their admission into the sacred Canon.—ll. They were not admitiea 
into the Canon of Scripture during the first four centuries of the Christian Church—Ill. They contain many things 
which are fabulous, and contrary to the canonical Scriptures, both in facts, doctrines, and moral practice.—lV. They 


contradict all other profane histerians. 


Besives the Scriptures of the Old Testament, which are 
vniversally acknowledged to be genuine and inspired writings, 
both by the Jewish and Christian churches, there are several 
other writings partly historical, partly ethical, anc partly poetical, 
which are usually printed at the end of the Old Testament in 
the larger editions of the English Bible,—under the appellation 
of the “Apecrypua,’—that is, books not admitted into the 
sacred canon, being either spurious, or at least not acknowledged 
to be divine. The word Apocrypha is of Greek origin, and is 
either derived from the w.ctds aro cus xpurre, because the books 
in question were removed from the crypt, chest, ark, or other 
receptacle in which the sacred books were deposited, whose 
authority was never doubted; or more probably, from the verb 
dmcnpurtw, to hide or conceal, because they were concealed 
from the generality of readers, their authority not being recog- 
nised by the church, and because they are books which are 
destitute of proper testimonials, their original being obscure, their 
authors unknown, and their character either heretical or suspect- 
ed.t_ 1. The advocates of the church of Rome, indeed, affirm that 
even these are divinely inspired; but it is easy to account for 
this assertion: these apecryphal writings serve to countenance 
some of the corrupt practices of that church. 

The Protestant churches not only account these books to be 
apocryphal, and merely human compositions, which are esteemed 
such by the church of Rome, as the prayer of Manasseh, the 
third and fourth books of Esdras, the addition at the end of Job, 
end the hundred and fifty-first psalm; but also the beoks of 
Tobit, Judith, the additions of the book of Esther, Wis- 
dom, Ecclesiasticus, Baruch the prophet, with the epistle of 
Jeremiah, the Song of the Three Children, the story of Susan- 
nah the Story of Bel and the Dragon, and the first and second 
books of Maccabees. The books here enumerated are unani- 
mously rejected by Protestants for the following reasons :— 


1. THEY POSSESS NO AUTHORITY WHATEVER, EITHER EXTER- 
NAL OR INTERNAL, TO PROCURE THEIR ADMISSION INTO 
THE SACRED CANON. 

1, Wot one of them is extant in Hebrew. 


With the exception of the fourth book of Esdras, 
extant in Latin, they are all written in the Greek language, 
the most part by Alexandrian Jews. 


which is only 
and for 


2. They were written subsequently to the cessation of the 
prophetic spirit, theugh before the promulgation of the Gospel? 


In the prophecy of Malachi (iv. 4—6) it is intimated that after him 
no prophet should arise, until John the Baptist, the harbinger of the 
Messiah, should eppear in the spirit and power of Elijah; and the 


1 Augustin, contra, Faustum. lib. xi. c. 2. De Civitate Dei, lib. xv. 
c. 23. §4. The passages are given at length in Dr. Lardner’s Works, vol. 
v. p..90, 8vo.; vol. ii. p. 581. 4to. 

a Such at least is the general opinion of commentators; but Molden- 
thawer has urged some reasons for thinking that some of the apocryphal 
books,—as Tobit, the fourth book of Esdras, and perhaps also the book of 
Wisdom,—were written after the birth of our Saviour, and consequently 
they cannot be considered as apoaryphal books. His arguments are 
noticed in Vol I. Part. I. Chap. VIII. §§ JI. 1 





Jews unanimously agree that the prophetic spirit ceased with Ma 
lachi. The author of the book of Widsom pretends that it was 
written by Solomon—a pretension not only manifestly false, but 
which also proves that book not to have been inspired. For, in the 
first place, the author, whoever he was, cites many passages from 
Isaiah and Jeremiah, who did net prophecy till many ages after 
the time of Solomon, and consequently the book could not have been 
written by him; and, secondly, it represents the Israelites (Wisd. ix. 
7, 8, xv. 14.) as being in subjection to their enemies: whereas we 
know from the sacred writings, that they enjoyed great peace and 
prosperity during the reign of Solomon. 


3. Not one of the writers, in direct terms, advances any 
claim to inspiration. 


On the contrary, so far are the authors of the apocryphal books from 
asserting their own inspiration, that some of them say what amounts 
to an acknowledgement that they were not inspired. Thus, in the pro- 
logue to the book of Ecclesiasticus, the son of Sirach intreats the 
reader to pardon any errors he may have committed in translating the 
works of his grandfather Jesus into Greek. In ] Mace. iv. 46. and 
ix. 27. it is confessed that there was at that time no prophet in Israel ; 
the second book of Maccabees (ii. 23.) is an avowed abridgment of 
five books originally written by Jason of Cyrene; and the author 
concludes with the following words, which are utterly unworthy of 
a person writing by inspiration.—Jf I have done well, and as it is fitting 
the story, itis that which [ desired ; but, if slenderly and meanly, uu 
that which I could attain unto, (2 Macc. xv. 38.) 

\ 


4, The apocryphal books were never received into the 
sacred canon by the Jewish church, and therefore they weré 
not sanctioned by our Saviour. 


No part of the apocrypha is quoted, or even alluded to by him or by 
any of his apostles; and both Philo and Josephus who flourished in 
the first century of the Christian era, are totally silent concerning 
them.4 


3 Dick’s Essay on the Inspiration of the Scriptures, p. 71. 

‘ The testimony of Josephus is very remarkable :—We have not,” 
says he, ‘4an innumerable multitude of books among us disagreeing from 
and contradicting one another, but only twenty-two books, containing the 
records of all past times, which are justly believed to be divine. Five of 
them belong to Moses, which contain his laws, and the traditions con 
cerning the origin of mankind, till his death. But as to the time from the 
death of Moses, till the reign of Artaxerxes king of Persia, who reigned 
after Xerxes, the prophets who were after Moses wrote down what was 
done in their times in thirteen books. The remaining four books con- 
tain hymns to God, and precepts for the conduct of human life. Our 
history, indeed, has been written, since Artaxerxes, very particularly ; 
hut it has not been esteemed of equal authority with the former by our 
forefathers, because there had not been an exact succession of prophets 
Since that time. And how firmly we have given credit to these books of 
our own nation, it is evident by what we do: for during so many ages as 
have already passed, 70 one has been so bold as either to add any thing to 
them, to take any thing from them, or tomake any change in them : but it 
is become natural to all Jews, immediately and from their very birth, te 
esteem these books to contain divine doctrines, and to persist in them, 
and if it be necessary, willingly to die for them.” Josephus contra Apior., 
lib. i. §8. Josephus’s testimony is related by Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. lib. 
jii. c. ix. and x.;) andit is further worthy of remark, that the most learned 
Romanist writers admit that the apocryphal books were never acknow- 
ledged by the Jewish Church. See particularly Huet’s Demeonster. 
Bvangelica, prop. iv. tom. i. De Libro Tobit, p. 306. De Libro Judith, p. 
209. De Libris Maccabeorum, p. 460._ De Canone, Librorum Sacrorum, 
E 473. See aleo Dupin’s Dissertation Préliminaira ou Prof{gomenes sur. 


» BXble, pp. 85, 85, 89, 112. Amst. 170), lee 


i} 
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Il. Tye apocrypHaL Books WERE NOT ADMITTED INTO 
‘THE CANON OF SCRIPTURE DURING THE FIRST FOUR CEN- 
TURIES OF THE CurisTIAN CHURCH. 


They are not mentioned in the catalogue of inspired writings made 
by Melito, bishop of Sardis, who flourished in the second tery 
nor in those of Origen,? in the third century, of Athanasius, : Hilary, 
Cyril of Jerusalem,5 Epiphanius,® Gregory azianzen,’ Amphilochius,$ 
Jerome? Rufinus,!0 and others of the fourth century; nor in the 
catalogue of canonical books recognised by the council of Laodicea,!! 
held in the same century, whose canons were received by the Catho- 
lie church’; so that, as Bishop Burnet well observes, “ we have the 
concurring sense of the whole church of God in this matter.”!? To this 
decisive evidence against the canonical authority of the apocryphal 
books, we may add that they were never read in the Christian church 
until the fourth century; when, as Jerome informs us, they were read 
“for example of life, and instruction of manners, but were not ap- 
plied to establish any doctrine ;’”8 and contemporary writers state,” 
that although they were not approved as canonical or inspired 
writings, yet some of them, particularly Judith, Wisdom, and Ke- 
clesiasticus, were allowed to be perused by catechumens. As a 
proof that they were not regarded as canonical in the fifth century, 
Augustine relates, that when the book of Wisdom was pu bliely read in 
the church it was given to the readers of inferior ecclesiastical of- 
ficers, who read it in a lower place than those books whieh were 
universally acknowledged to he canonical, which were read by the 
bishops and’ presbyters in a more eminent and conspicuous manner. 
To conclude::—Notwithstanding the veneration in which these books 
were held by the Western Church, it is evident that the same 
authority was never ascribed to them as tothe Old and New Testa- 
ment; until the last council of Trent, at its fourth session, presumed 
to place them all (excepting the prayer of Manasseh and the third and 
fourth books of Esdras) in the same rank with the inspired writ- 
ings of Moses and the prophets. 16 


{il. Tue apocryPHAL BOOKS CONTAIN MANY THINGS WHICH’ 
ARE FABULOUS AND CONTRADICTORY TO THE CANONICAL 
ScRIPTURES BOTH IN FACTS, DOCTRINES, AND MORAL PRACTICE. 


A few instances, out of many that might be adduced, will suffice 
to prove this assertion. 


I, Fasutous Srarements. 


(1.) Rest of chapters of Esther, x. 6. A little fountain became a river, 
and there was light, and the sun, and much waters. This river is 
Esther, whom the king married, and made queen. xiv. 2. 

(2.) The story of Bell and the Dragon is, confessedly, a mere fic- 
tion, which contradicts the account of Daniel’s being cast into the 
Jion’s den. 

(3.) The stories of water being converted into fire, and vice versa 
(2 Mace. i. 19—22), and of the Tabernacle and Ark walking after 
Jeremiah at the prophet’s command. (2 Mace. ii. 4.) 


If. Conrrapicrory STaTemMeEnts. 


(1.) The author of the book of the Wisdom of Solomon alludes 
to the people of Israel as being in subjection to their enemies, which 
was not the case during Solomon’s reign. We read, indeed, that he 
had enemies in the persons of Hadad, Rezon and Jeroboam (1 Kings 
xi. 14. 23. 95. 26), who vexed him: but we nowhere find that they 
subdued his people; and the schism of the ten tribes did not take 
place until after the death of Solomon. 


: ~ This caaingne is inserted by Eusebius in his Ecclesiastical History, 
ib. iv. c. 26. 

2 Ibid. lib. vi. c. 25. p. 399. 

3 In his Festal or Paschal epistle. See the extract in Dr. Lardner’s 
Works, vol. iv. pp. 282—285. 8vo ; vol. ii. pp. 399, 400. 4to. 

* Proleg. in Psalmos, p. 9: Paris, 1693. Lardner, vol. iv. p. 305. 8vo. ; 
vol. ii. p. 413. 4to. 
_ * In his Fourth Catechetical Exercise. Ibid. vol. iv. p. 299. 8vo. ; vol. 
li. p. 411. 4to. 

® In various catalogues recited by Dr. Lardner, vol. iv. pp. 312, 313. 
Svo. ; vol. ii. p. 409. 4to. 

SAAS 33. Op. tom. ii. p. 98. Ibid. vol. iv. pp. 407, 408. 8vo. ; vol. ii. 
p. 470. 4to. 

yo Carmine Iambico ad Seleucum. p- 126. Ibid. p. 413. 8¥0.; vol. ii. 


8 In Prefat. ad Libr. Regum sive Prologo Galeato. 
pp. 16, 17. 8vo.; vol. ii. p. 540. 4to. and also in several of his prefaces to 
other books, which are 


a. given by Dr. L. pp. 18-22. 8vo.; or pp. 540— 


19 Iexpositio ad Symb. Apost. 
p. ee 4to. oid 

11 Can. 52, 60. Lardner, vol. iv. pp. 308, 809. 8vo.: vol. ii. 
Resides Dr. Lardner, Bishop Oost in his Scholastical 
Canon, Sir Humphrey Lynde (Via Devia or the By-way, sect. 5. pp. 266— 
286. London Edit. 1819), and Moldenhawer (Introd. ad Vet. Test. pp. 148 
—154.) have given extracts at length from the above-mentioned fathers 
and others, against the authority of the apocryphal books. ; 

12 On the Sixth Article of the Anglican Church, p. 111. 6th. edit. 

13 Pref. in Libr. Salomonis, Op. tom. i. pp. 938, 939. Lardner, vol. v 
p. 18. 8vo.; vol. ii. p. 573. 4to. Yi ; 

14 The author of the Svno 
(see Lardner, vol. iv. p. 290. 


Lardner, vol. v. 


Lardner, vol. v, pp. 75, 76. Svo.; vol. ii. 


p. 414, 415. 4to. 
istory of the 


seni) Eats attributed to Athanasius 
and also the pretended Apostoli S. 
eee Pp postolical Canons 


1s Augustin. de Predest. Sanct. lib. i. ¢. 14. 
2. B. Antwerp. 1576.) The passage is also given 
lastical History of the Canon, p. 106. 

16 On this subject the reader is referred, for much curious and impor- 
tant information, to the Rev. G. C. Gorham’s Statement submitted to the 
members of the Bible Society, relative to the circulation of the apocryphal 
books, chap. i., and his Reply to two Letters addressed to tim by. Dr. 
Leander Von Ess. (London, 1826. Sve.) 


(Op. tom. vii. p. 553. col. 
in Bishop Cosin’s Scho- 
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(2.) Baruch is said (i. 2.) to have been cartied'irito Badylon, atthe very 
time when Jeremiah tells us (xliii. 6, 7.) that he was carried into the 
land of Egypt. ° ‘ 

(3.) The story in 1 Esdras iii. iv., besides wanting every mark of the 
majesty and sanctity of the Sacred Writings, contradicts Ezra’s ac- 
count of the return of the Jews from Babylon under Cyrus. : 

(4.) The first and second books of Maccabees contradict each other: 
for in the former (1 Macc. vi. 4—16.) Antiochus Epiphanes is said to’ 
have died in Babylon; and in the latter he is represented, first, as* 
having been slain by the priests at Nanea, in Persia (2 Mace. 1. 13 
16.), and aflerwards (ix. 28.) as dying a miserable death in @ strange 
country among the mountains. 

(5.) In the book of Tobit, the angel that is introduced (vy. 12.) as 
representing himself as being a kinsman of Tobit, in xii. 15. contra~ 
dicts himself, by affirming that he is Raphael, one of the holy angels 
The author of this book has also added to the views of God and of 
Providence, delineated in the Old ‘Testament, tenets of Assyrian or 
Babyionian origin. 

IIf. ContTrapictory DoctRINEs. 


(1.) Prayers for the Dead.—2 Mace. xii. 43, 44. And when he 
had made a gathering throughout the company, to the sum of 2000 
drachms of silver, he sent it to Jerusalem to offer a sin-offering, doing 
therein very rell and honestly: for, if he hod not hoped that they that 
were slain should have risen again, at had been sumer filets end vain 10 
pray for the dead. This statement contradicts the whole tenor of the 
Sacred Writings, which nowhere enjoin or allow of prayers for the 
dead. 

(2.): The heathen Notion of the Fransmugration of Souls, which is 
equally contradictory to the Bible, is asserted in Wisd. viii. 19, 20. 
For Iwas a witty child, and had a good spirit ; yea, rather being good, 
I came into a body undefiled. fil is 

(3:) Justification by the Works of the Eaw (in opposition to the 
Scriptures, which teach that we are justified or accounted righteous 
only by faith) is taught in various parts of the apocryphal books:— 
2 Esdras viii. 33: The just which have many good works laid up with 
thee, shall’ out of their own deeds receive reward. "obit xii. 8, 9: 
Prayer is good with fasting, and alms, and righteousness....... 
Alms doth deliver from death, and shall pa away all sins. ‘Those 
that exercise alms and righteousness shall be filled with life. Ecclus. 
lil. 3. Whoso honoureth the father maketh atonement for his sins. 30. 
Alms maketh an atonement for sins! xxxv.3. To forsake righteous- - 
ness is a propitiation. 

(4.) Sinless perfection. Ecelus. xiii. 24. Riches are good unto him 
that hath no sin. But what say the Scriptures? Eccles. vii. 20. 
There is NOT @ just’ man upon earth, that doth good, and sinneth not. 
Rom. iii. 23. ALL have sinned and come short of the glory of God 
1 John i. 8. If we say that we have no sin we deceive ourselves, and’ 
the truth is NOT wn us. 


IV. Inmonau Pracriczs 


Commended in the apocryphal books, which practices are prohibit 
ed in the Scriptures: 

(1.) Lying.—The instances cited No. (6.) may also be adduced here. 

(2.) A desperate act of Suicide (which is expressly forbidden ir 
Exod. xx. 13. Thou shalt nov Kill) is related in 2 Macc. xiv. 41— 
46. as a manful act, and in terms-of great commendation. 

(3.) Assassination, which is equally prohibited, is commended it 
the book of Judith (ix. 2—9.) im the case of the Shechemites, whose 
base murder is justly condermed in. Gen. xlix. 7. 

(4.) Magical Incantations, which are forbidden in Ley. xix. 26. and 
Deut. xvii 10, 11, 14. are introduced in Tobit vi. 16, 17. as given 
by the advice of an angel of God.'7 


IV. Lastly, Ture ARE PASSAGES IN THE APOGRYPHAR 
BOOKS, WHICH ARE SO INCONSISTENT WITH THE RELATIONS 
OF ALL OTHER PROFANE HISTORIANS, THAT THEY CANNOT 
BE ADMITTED WITHOUT MUCH GREATER EVIDENCE THAN BE~ 
LONGS TO THESE BOOKS. 


Thus in 1 Mace. viii. 16. it is said that the Romans “committed their 
government to one man every year, who ruled’ over all that conntry, 
and that all were obedient to that one, and that there was neither 
envy nor emulation amongst them.” 

Now this assertion is contradicted by every Roman historian with- 
out exception. The imperial government was not established until 
more than a century after the time when that boolt was written. In: 
like manner, the account (in 1 Mace. i. 6, 7.) of the death of Alexan- 
der, misnamed the Great, is not supported by the historians who have 
recorded his last hours. 

Although the Apocryphal hooks cannot be applied “to establish 
any. doctrine,” yet “they are highly valuable as ancient writings 
which throw considerable light upon the phraseology of Scripture, 
and upon the history of manners of the East: and as they contain 
many noble sentiments and useful precepts, the Anglican church, in 
imitation of the primitive church of Christ, doth read them for ex- 
ale of ie and DED POR of manners.”"!8 Qn this account tho 
reader will find an analysis of these books, i : 
this work, Part V. Chap. VIII. a a ee 


17 Romanism contradictory to Scripture, 
18 It may be proper to remark, that the 
all the books of the apocrypha. It reads as 
of Esdras, or of the Maccabees, or of the a 
Chee ana the bree of Manasseh. 
vist. eol. vol, ii. p. 199. Pfeiffer, Critica Sacr: . 14. ii 
»p. 795, 799.) Moldenhawer, Introd. ad Vet. Test. be. Tae 168, “Y aieadbe 
nchirid. Biblicum. pp. 305—322. See also Bp. Marsh's Comarative View 
of the Churches of England and Rome, pp. 78—98. 


pp. 47, 48, ' 
Anglican church does not read 
lessons no part of either books 
dditions of the book of Esther; 
Bp. Tomline’s Elements 0 
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As the external form of the New Testament? harmonises with 
that of the larger octavo editions of the authorised English Ver- 
sion of the New Testament, the advocates of infidelity have 
availed themselves of it, to attempt to undermine the credibility 
of the genuine books of the New Testament. The preface to 
the compilation, intitled “The Apocryphal New Testament,” 
is, certainly, so drawn up, as apparently to favour the views 
of the opposers of divine revelation; but as its editor has p1s- 
CLAIMED any sinister design in publishing it, the writer of these 
pages wiil not impute any such motives to him. : 

































SECTION Wi. 


‘ON THE WRITINGS USUALLY CALLED THE APOCRYPHAL 
BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


[Referred to in p. 88. of this Volume.) 


i, Enumeration of these Apocryphal Writings.—Il. External 
Evidence to show that they were never considered as in- 
spired or canonical.—lll. Internal Evidence—IV. These 
Apocryphal Books are so far from affecting the credibility 
of the genuine books of the New Testament, that the latter 
are confirmed by them. Ii. In order, however, that the reader may see HOW LITTLE the 

writings of the New Testament can suffer from this publication,® 

a brief statement shall be given of the very satisfactory reasons, 

for which the apocryphal (or rather spurious) writings ascribed 

to the apostles have been deservedly rejected from the canon 
of Scripture. 


I. It is not wonderful that, besides those which are admitted 
‘to be canonical books of the New Testament, there were many 
others which also pretended to be authentic. ‘* Men of the best 
intentions might think it incumbent on ‘them to preserve, by 
writing, the memory of persons, facts and doctrines, so precious 
in their estimation, who might at the same time be deficient in 
the talents ‘and informatien requisite to discriminate, and duly to 
‘record the ‘truth. The sacred writers intimate ‘that such men 
had already begun, even in their time, to appear; and gave 
warning that others would arise, less pure in their motives. 
‘Luke says’that many had taken in hand to write gospels (Luke 
i.1.); Paul cautions ‘the Galatians against other gospels than 
that which they had received from him (Gal. i. 6—9.): and 
warns the Thessalonians not to be trozdbled by any letter as 
from him, declaring that the ‘day of Christ is at hand.” 

(2 Thess. ii. 2.) In the ages following the apostles, the apo- 
‘cryphal writings, which were published under the names of Jesus 
‘Christ and his apostles, their companions, é&c. (and which are 
mentioned by the writers of the first four centuries under the 
‘ames of gospels, epistles, acts, revelations, &c.) greatly in- 
creased. Most of them have long since perished,' though some few 
‘are still extant, which have been ‘coliected (together with notices 
‘of the lost pieces) and published by John Albert Fabricius, in his 
Codex Apocryphus Novi Testamenti, the best edition of which 
appeared at Hamburg, in 1719—1743, in three parts, forming 
‘two volumes, 8vo.? ‘Of this work the Rev. and learned Mr. 
Jones made great use, and, in fact, translated the greater part 
of it in his “New and Full Method of settling the Canonical 
‘Authority of the New Testament.” The apocryphal books ex- 
tant are, an Epistle from Jesus Christ to Abgarus ; his Epistle, 
which (it is pretended) fell down from heaven at Jerusalem 
directed to a priest named Leopas, in the city of Eris: the con- 
stitutions of the Apostles; The Apostles’ Creed; the Apostolical 
Epistles of Barnabas, Clemens or Clement, Ignatius, and 
Polycarp; the Gospel of the Infuncy of owr Saviour ; the gos- 
vel of the birth of Mury; The prot-evangelion of James ; 
the gospel of Nicodemus ; the Martyrdom of Thecla or Acts 
of Paul; Abdias’s History of the Twelve Apostles; the Epis- 
tle of Paul to the Laodiceans;3 the Six Epistles of Paul to 
Seneca, &c. Of these various productions, those of which the 
titles are printed in Jalics are comprised. in the publication, 
intitled “The Apocryphal New Testament, being all* the 
Gospels, Epistles, and other Pieces now extant, attributed 
in the first four centuries to Jesus Christ, his Apostles, and 
their companions, and not included in the New Testament by 
its compilers. ‘'ranslated and now collected into one volume, 
with Prefaces and Tables, and various Notes and References. 
London, 1820.”—Second edition, 1821, 8vo. The writings 
ascribed to Barnabas, Ignatius (at least his genuine epistles), 
Polycarp, and Hermas, ought not in strictness to be considered 
as apocryphal, since their authors, who are usually designated, 
the Apostolical Fathers, from their having been contemporary for 
a longer or shorter time with the apostles of Jesus Christ, were 
not divinely inspired apostles. The first epistle of Clement to the 
Corinthians, indeed, was for a short time received as canonical in 
some few Christian churches, but was soon dismissed as an un- 
inspired production; the fragment of what is called the second 
epistle of Clement to the Corinthians, Dr. Lardner has proved 
not to have been written by him. These productions of the 
apostolical fathers, therefore, have no claim to be considered as 
apocryphal writings. 


_1. In the first place, they were or acknowledged as authen- 
tic, nor were they much used, by the primitive Christians. 


There are no quotations of these apocryphal books in the genuine 
writings of the apostolic fathers, that is, of Clement of Rome, Igna- 
tlus, Polycarp, and Hermas, whose writings reach from about the year 
of Christ 70 to 108; nor are they found in any ancient catalogues 
of the sacred books. Some of them indeed are mentioned, but not 
cited by Ireneus and Tertullian, who lived in the second century 
Indeed the apocryphal books above mentioned are expressly, and in 
so many words, rejected by those who have noticed them, as the 
forgeries of heretics, and, consequently, as spurious and heretical. 


2. The enemies of Christianity who were accustomed to cite 
passages from the four gospels for the sake of perverting them, 
or of turning them into ridicule, have never mentioned these 
productions; which we may be sure they would have done, had 
they known of their existence, because they would have afforded 
them much better opportunities than the genuine Gospels did, 
for indulging their malevolence. 


3. Few or none of these productions, which (it is pretended) 
were written in the apostolic age, were composed before the 
second century, and several of them were forged so late as the 
third century, and were rejected as spurious at the time they 
were attempted to be imposed upon the Christian world. 


5 The title-page is surrounded with a broad black rule, similar to that 
found in many of the large 8vo. editions of the New Testament, printed in 
the last century, and the different books are divided into chapters and 
verses, with a table of contents drawn up in imitation of those which are 
found in all editions of the English Bible. 

6 In 1698 Mr. Toland published his Amyntor, in which he professed to 
give a catalogue of books, attributed in the primitive times to Jesus Christ, 
his apostles, and other eminent persons ‘‘together with remarks and ox- 
servations relating to the canon of Scripture.” He there raked together 
whatever he could find relating to the spurious gospels and pretended 
sacred books which appeared in the early ages of the Christian church. 
These he produced with great pomp, to the number of eighty and upwards; 
and though they were most of them evidently false and ridiculous, and 
carried the plainest marks of forgery and imposture, of which, no doubt, 
he was very sensible, yet he did what he could to represent them as 
of equal authority with the four gospels, and other’ sacred books of the 
New Testament, now received among Christians. To this end he took 
advantage of the unwary and ill-grounded hypotheses of some learned 
men, and endeavoured to prove that the books of the present canon lay 
concealed in the coffers ot private persons, till the latter times of Trajan 
or Adrian, and were not known to the clergy or churches of those times, 
nor distinguished from the spurious works of the heretics; and that the 
scriptures, which we now receive as canonical, and others which we now 
reject, were indifferently and promiscuously cited and appealed to by the 
most ancient Christian writers. His design, in all this, manifestly, was to 
show, that the gospels and other sacred writings of the New Testament, 
now acknowledged as canonical, really deserve no greater credit, and are 
no more to be depended upon, than those books which are rejected and 
exploded as forgeries. And yet he had the confidence to pretend, in a 
book he afterwards published, that his intention in his Amyntor, was not to 
invalidate, but to illustrate and confirm the canon of the New Testament. 
This may serve as one instance out of many that might be poster 
of the insincerity of this opposer of revelation, whose assertions have been 
adopted by infidels of the present day. Many good and satisfactory refu- 
tations of Toland were published at that time by Dr. Samuel Clarke, Mr. 
Nye, and others, and especially by the learned Mr. Jeremiah Jones in his 
“New and Full Method of settling the Canonical Authority of the New 
Testament,” in 2 vols. 8vo., reprinted at Oxford in 1798. in 3 vols. 8yo. 
From this work the following refutation of the pretensions of the apocryphal 
books of the New Testament has been principally derived, as well as from: 
Dr. Lardner, who in different parts of his works has collected much curious 
information respecting them. The passages being too numerous to be 
cited at length, the reader will find them indicated in the fifth index to his 
works, article Apocryphal Books. Six months AFTER the publication of the 
second edition of this work, the late Rev. Thomas Rennell, who so ably 
distinguished himself by his powerful writings against the atheistical physi- 
ologists of this age, published ‘Proofs of Inspiration, or the grounds 
of distinction between the New Testament and the apocryphal volume, 
occasioned by the recent publication of the Apocryphal New Testatnent 
by Hone, London, 1822.” 8vo. As the arguments produced in this learned 
tract. are necessarily similar to those stated in the former part of this 
volume, as well as in the present article-of this Appen/ix, this brief notice 


of Mr. R’s pamphiet may suffice 


1 See an alphabetical catalogue of them, with references to the fathers 
by whom they were mentioned, in Jones on the Canon, vol. i. pp. 119—123. 

2 Another apocryphal book, purporting to be the Acts of the Apostle 
Thomas, has lately been discovered at Paris. It was published at Leipsic 
in. 1823, by Dr. J. C. Thilo. : 

2 That St. Paul did not write any epistle to the Laodiceans see Vol. II. 
Part VI. Chap. III. Sect. VII. § Il. ; is 

4 This is a misnomer; for a/i the apocryphal writings are not included 
vn the publication in cuestion. 
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A brief statement of the dates of the pieces contained in the Ayo- 
eryphal New ‘'2stament (with the exception of the writings of the 
apostolic fathe:.. hich are omitted for the reason already stated), 
will demonstrate this fact. ; 

Thus, the pseudo-Epistles of Abgarus prince of Edessa, and of Jesus 
Christ, were never heard of, until published by Eusebius in the fourth 
century.'—Though an Epistle of Paul to the Laodiceans was extant 
in the second century, and was received by Marcion the heretic, who 
was notorious for his mutilations and interpolations of the New Tes- 
tament, yet that now extant is not the same with the ancient one un- 
der that title in Marcion’s Apostolicon, or collection of apostolical 
epistles. It never was extant in Greek, and is a production of un- 
certain, but unquestionably very late, date.—Mr. Jones conjectures it 
to have been forged by some monk. not long before the reformation ;? 
and, as is shown in page 441 and 442. infra, it was com iled from seve- 
ral passages of St. Paul's Epistles.—The siz Epistles of Paul to Seneca, 
and eight of the philosopher to him, were never heard of, until they 
were mentioned by Jerome and Augustine, two writers who lived at 
the close of the fourth century; and who do not appear to have con- 
sidered them as genuine5—In the third or perhaps the second century 
a Gospel of the Birth of Mary was extant and received by several 
of the ancient heretics, but it underwent many alterations, and the 
ancient copies varied greatly from that now printed in the apocryphal 
New Testament which was translated by Mr. Jones from Jerome’s 
Latin Version, first made at the close of the fourth century. This 
gospel of the birth of Mary is for the most part the same with 
the Prot-evangelion, or Gospel of James (which, nevertheless, it con- 
tradicts in many places); and both are the production of some Hel- 
lenistic Jew. Both also were rejeeted by the ancient writers —The 
two Gospels of the Infancy (the second of which bears the name 
of Thomas) seem to have een originally the same ; but the ancient 
gospel of Thomas was different from those of the infancy of Christ. 
They were received as genuine only by the Marcosians, a branch 
of the sect of Gnostics, in the beginning of the second century ; and 
were known to Mohammed or the compilers of the Koran, who took 
from them several idle traditions concerning Christ's infancy.5—The 
Gospel of Nicodemus, also called the Acts of Pilate, was forged at the 
latter end of the third or the beginning of the fourth century, by Leu- 
cius Charinus, who was a noted forger of the Acts of Peter, Paul, An- 
drew, and others of the apostles.6.—The Aposiles’ Creed derives its 
name, not from the fact of its having been composed, clause by 
clause, by the twelve apostles (of which we have no evidence), but 
because it contains a brief summary of the doctrines which they 
taught. It is nearly the same with the creed of Jerusalem, which 
appears to be the most ancient summary of the Christian faith that is 
extant; and the articles which have been collected from the eate- 
chetical discourses of Cyril, who was Bishop of Jerusalem in the 
fourth century.—The Acts of Paul end Thecla, though ranked among 
the apocryphal scriptures by some of the primitive Christians (by whom 
several things therein related were credited), were in part the forgery 
of an Asiatic presbyter at the close of the first or at the beginning 
of the second century, who confessed that he had committed the fraud 
out of love to Paul, and was degraded frorn his office ; and they have 
subsequently been interpolated.” 


4, When any book is cited, or seems to be appealed te, by 
any Christian writer, which is not expressly and in so many 
words rejected by him, there are other sufficient arguments 
to prove that he did not esteem it to be canonical. 


For instance, though Origen in one or two places takes 2 passage out 
of the Gospel according to the Hebrews, yet m another place he 
rejects it, under the name of the gospel of the twelve apostles, as a 
book of the heretics, and declares that the church received only FouR 
Gosrrts8 Further, though several of these apocryphal books are 
mentioned by Clement of Alexandria as well as by Origen, yet 
Clement never does it as attributing any authority to them, and seme- 
times he notices them with expressions of disapprobation. In like 
tanner, though Eusebius mentions some of ther, he says that they 
were of little or no value, and that they were never received by the 
sounder part of Christians. Athanasius, without naming any of them, 
passes a severe censure upon them in general; and Jerome speaks 
of them with dislike and censure. 


5. Sometimes the Fathers made use of the apocryphal books 


to show their learning, or that the heretics might not charge | 


them with partiality and ignorance, as being acquainted only 
with their own books. 


Remarkable to this purpose are those words of Origen :2—“The 
church receives only four Gospels, the heretics have many; such 
as that of the Egyptians, Thomas, &c. These we read that we may 
not be esteemed ignorant, and by reason of those who imagine they 
know something extraordinary, if they know the things contained in 


n ace sone on su anon, vol. ii. pp. 11, 12. 

2 Ibid. vol. ii. pp. 37—49. 3 Ibid. vol. if. pp. 50—68. 

4 Ibid. vol. ii. pp. 130146. pets 

sIbid. vol. i. pp. 226—234. 

® Ibid. vol. ii, pp. 342—345. vol. i. pp. 236—251. 

1 Ibid. vol. ii. pp. 3893—397. 

§ Origen, Comment. in Matt. lib. i. in Eusebius’s Eccles. Hist. lib, vi. c. 
25., and in Philocal. c. 5. 

* Legimus, ne quid ignorare videremur, propter eos qui se putant 
aliquil .scirs, <i ista cognoverint. Homil. ip Lue. i. 1. 
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these books.” To the same purpose says Ambrose ;!° having mentionea 
several of the apocryphal books, he adds, “ We read these, that they 
may not be read (by others); we read them, that we may not seem 1g 
norant; we read them, not that we may receive them, but reject them 
and may know what those things are of which they (heretics) make 
such boasting.” 


§. Sometimes, perhaps, these books may be cited by the Fa- 
thers, because the persons against whom they were writing 
received them, being willing to dispute with them upon princi 
ples out of their own books. : 

7. It may, perhaps, be true, that one or two writers have 
cited a few passages out of these books, because the fact they 
cited was not to be found in any other. 


St. John tells us (xxi. 25.) that our Lord did many other things 
besides those which he had recorded: the which, says he, if they should 
be written every one, £ suppose the world itself eruld not contain the books 
which shouid be wrilten. Some accounts of thes. actions and discourses 
of Christ were unquestionably preserved, and handed down to the 
second century, or farther, by tradition, which though inserted after- 
wards into the books of the heretics, may be easily supposed to have 
been cited by some later writers, though at the same time they 
esteemed the books whieh contained them unmspired, and not of the 
canon. This was the ease with respect to Jerome’s citing the Hebrew 
Gospel, which he certainly looked upon as spurious and apocryphal. 

Ill. The riwrernat evipENcE for the spuriousness of these 
productions is much stronger than the external evidence: for, 
independently of the total absence of all those criteria of genu- 
imeness, which (it has been shown in the preceding part of this 
volume) are clearly to be seen in the canonical books, it is 
evident that the apocryphal productions, ascribed to the apostles, 
are utterly unworthy of notice; for, }. They either propose_or 
support some doctrine or practice contrary to those which are 
certainly known to be true ;—2. They are filled with absurd, 
unimportant, impertinent, and frivolous details;—3. They relate 
both useless and improbable miracles ;~—4. They mention things, 
which are fater than the timme when the author lived, whose 
name the book bears;—5. Their style is totally different from 
that of the genuine books of the New Testament;—6. They 
contain direct contradictions: to authentic history, both sacred 
and profane ;—7%. They are studied imitations of various passages 
in the genuine Scriptures, both to conceal the fraud and to 
allure readers; and, 8. They contain gross falsehoods, utterly 
repugnant to the character, principles, and conduct of the in 
spired writers. 

1. The apocryphal books either propose or support some 
doctrine or practice contrary to those which are certainly 
known to be true, and appear designed to obviate some heres 
sy, which had its origin subsequent to the apostolic age. 


One of the doctrines, which these spurious writings were intended 
to establish, was, the sanctity of relics. As a striking proof of this, 
we are told in the frst Gospel of the Infancy, that when the Eastern 
magi had come from the East to Jerusalem, according to the prophecy 
of Zoradascht, and had made their offerings, the lady Mary took one 
of his swaddiing clothes in which the infant was wrapped, ead gave if 
to them instead of a blessing, which they received from her as a most noble 
present. As bandages, of a similar nature and efficacy, were pre- 
served in some churches with the most superstitious reverence, the 
purpose for which the above was written was obvious. 

“The corrupt doctrines relative to the Virgin Mary form an essen- 
tial part in the scheme of some of these designers. Those who 
believed, er affected to believe, that the Virgin was exalted into heaven, 
who adopted the notion of her immaculate conception, and her power 
of working miracles, found but little countenance for their absurdi- 
ties in the genuine Gospels. It was a task too hard for them to defend 
such tenets against their adversaries, while the canonical beoks were 
the only authority they could appeal to. Hence a Gospel was written 
De Navitete Marie (the Gospel of the birth of Mary )\2 in which 
her birth is foretold by angels, and herself represented as always 
under the peculiar protection of Heaven. Hence in the Gospel 
attributed to James, which assumed the name of Prot-Evangelium, 
as claiming the superiority over every other, whetker canonical 
or apocryphal, the fact of the immaculate conception is supported by 
such a miracle, as to leave no doubt upon the most incredulous 
mind. Hence, too, in the Evangelium Infantie, or Gospel of the 
Infancy, the Virgin, who is simply said by St. Matthew tu have gone 


1° Legimus, ne Jegantur; legimas, ne igneremus; legimus non ut tanea- 
mus, sed ut repudiemus, et ut sciamus qualia sint in quibus magnifici isti 
cor aes mes Pitre Vide A Lue. i. 1. 4 

11 Infancy, iii. 2. Apoc. New Test. pp. 2, 8. It may ber 3 
that the translations of the spurious pence acts, and opiate anche deena 
the publication here cited, are taken, without acknowledgment from Mr 
Jones’s New Method of settling the Canon, though divided into chapters 
(which are different from his), and also into verses, in imitation of the 
editions of the genuine New Testament. The translation of the epistles 
of the apostolic fathers (which form no part of onr in uiry) is acknow- 
ledged to be that of Archbishop Wake; and is divided inte verses in @ 
similar manner. 

12 Aroc. New Teat. pp. 1—%. s 
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into Egypt, is represented as making her progress more like a divinity | 
than a mortal, performing, by the assistance of her infant Son, a variety 
of miracles,! such as might intitle her, in the minds of the blind and 
bigotted, to divine honours.”2 

In further corroboratien of the design of exalting the Virgin Mary. 
she is sometimes made to work miracles herself, is almost always made 
the instrument or means of working them, and the person applied to, 
end receiving the praise of the work, while Joseph stands by as an 
unconcerned spectator, aud is never mentioned. But what is most 
remarkable, is, that she is canonised, and called always (not only by 
the author of the Gospel, but by those whe were perfect strangers to 
her before in Egypt, and elsewhere) dive Maria and diva sancta Ma- 
ria; which we know not how better to translate, than in the lan- 
guage of her worshippers, the Lady St. Mary. And aged Simeon in 
his prayer, which is here chap. ii. y. 25.3 and recorded in Luke ii. 28— 
34. is introduced as stretching out his hands towards her, as though 
he worshipped her. But of all this the first ages were ignorant ; nor 
in the first centuries after Christ do,we find any thing of this prodigious 
deference to the Virgin: this was en invention of later ages, and 
was not heard of in the church before the fourth or fifth century, nor 
was it so Common as this book supposes till some centuries after. 


2. Whoever has perused with candour and attention the 
memoirs of the four evangelists, cannot but be struck with the 
natural and harmless manner in which they relate every fact. 
They never stop to think how this or that occurrence may be 
set off to most advantage, or how any thing unfaveurable to 
themselves may be palliated. Nothing ludicrous, no impertinent 
or trifling circumstances are recorded by them. Every thing, on 
the contrary, proves that they derived the facts which they have 
related from infallible and indisputable sources of information. 
Far different was the conduct of the corapilers of the apocryphal 
gospels. The unimportant, impertinent, and frivolous details 
with which ther pages are filled, plainly prove that they were 
not possessed of any real and authentic information upon the 
subject, which they undertake to elucidate: and clearly invalidate 
their pretensions as eye-witnesses of the transactions which 
attended the introduction of the religion ef Jesus Christ. 


Thus, in the pseudo-gospel of the Birth ef Mary,‘ we have an idle 
tale of Christ’s ascending the stairs of the temple by a miracle at three 
years of age, and of angels ministering to Mary in her infancy. So 
im the prot-evangelion ascribed to James the Less,° we are presented 
with a dull and silly dialogue, between the mother of Mary and her 
waiting-maid Judith, and with another equally impertinent, between 
the parents of Mary.7 We ‘fnave also in the same performance an 
account of Mary being fed by angels,° and a grave consultation 
of priests concerning the making ef a veil for the temple The 
pseudo-gospel of the infancy, and that ascribed to the apostle 
Thomas, present childish retations of our Saviour’s infancy and 
education, of vindictive and arischievous miracles wrought by him, 
of his learning the a!nhabet, &c. &c.¥ 


3. In the pseudo-gospels of Mary, of the Infancy, and of 
Thomas (which have beea already cited), nwmerous miracles 
are ascribid to tie mother of Jesus, or to himself in his 
infancy, which are both ustLess dnd IMPROBABLE. 


The proper effect and design of a miracle is to mark clearly the 
divine interposition; and as we have already seen, Ifthe manner and 
circumstance of such interference must be marked with a dignity and 
solemnity betitting the more immediate presence of the Almighty 
When, therefore, we obserye any miraculous acts attributed to persons, 
not exercising such a commission, performed upon frivolous or im- 
proper occasions, or marked by any circumstance of levity or 
inanity, we conclude that the report of such miracles is unworthy 
‘our attention, and that the reporters of them are to be suspected 
‘of gross erro? or intentional deceit. Thus we smile with contempt, 
‘at the prodigies of a writer, who gravely relates, as a stupendous 
miracle, that a child, at the age of thee years, ascended without 
assistance the steps of the temple at Jerusalem, which were half a 
cubit each in height.!2 In the same Gospel, in supposed accommoda- 
tion to a prophecy of Isaiah, which is most grossly inisinterpreted, 
a declaration from heaven is alleged to have taken place in favour 
of Joseph the reputed father of Jesus, similar to that which, upon the 
strongest grounds, we believe to have been made in honour of Jesus 
at his baptism. The bandage which was mentioned in p. 438, as 
having been presented by Mary to the magi, is, of course, repre- 
sented as the instrument of a miracle, being cast into 2 fire, yet not 


1 1 Infancy, v. vi. Apoc. New. Test. pp. 25—28. Se 
Maltby’s Illustrations of the Truth of the Christian Religion, p. 40. 
Apoc. New Test. p. 23. : 
Ch. iv. 6. Apoc. New Test. p. 4. 5 Ibid. v. 2. 
1 Ibid. vii. 2-4. As 11. 
13. 


as 


ae 


Prot-evanzelion, ii. 2—6. Apoc. New Test. p. 9. p 
Ibid. viii. 2. p. 12. ® Ibid. ix. l—4. p- 

to Apoc. New Test. pp. 21—43. Mr. Jones has given a list of thirty-two 
trifling and absurd stories, which are found in the pseudo-gospels of the 
infancy, different from the above. On the Canon, vol. ii. pp. 246—249. and 
in pp. 152, 153. he has given twelve others from the prot-evangelion, and 
he Gospel of Mary. See also pp. 347. 404—406, 434. 

a1 See pp. 95. 98. supra. ; i 

22 Gospel of Mary, iv. 6. Apoc. ve Test. p. 4. v. 183—17, Ibid. p. 6. 
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consumed. In another of these ingenious productions, when Eliza 
beth wished to shelter her infant son from the persecution of Herod, 
she is said to have been thus wonderfully preserved :—Elizabeth alsc 
hearing that her son John was about to be searched for, took him and 
went up into the mountains, and looked around for a place to hide him, 
and there was no secret place to be found. Then she groaned within her- 
self, and said, ‘O mountain of the Lord, receive the mother with the 
child.’ For Elizabeth could not climb up. And instanily the mountain 
was divided and received them. And there appeared an angel of the 
Lord to preserve them.’"3 Various miracles are said to be wrought both 
by Mary and her son, particularly by the latter, who is represented as 
eniploying his powers to assist Joseph in his trade (he being but a bung- 
ling carpenter), especially when he had made articles of furniture of 
wrong dimensions.!4 The various silly miracles attributed to the 
apostles throughout these writings, are so many arguments to prove 
that the compilations containing them are apocryphal,—or more cor- 
tectly, spurious ; and that they are either the productions of the weak 
est of men, who were fondly credulous of every report, and had not 
discretion enough to distinguish between sense and nonsense, or 
between that which was credible and that which was utterly 
unworthy of credit: or else that these compilations are the artful 
contrivance of some who were more zealous than honest, and who 
thought by these strange stories to gain credit to their new religion. 


4, Things are mentioned, which are later than the time in 
which the author lived, whose name the book bears. 


Thus the epistle under the name of our Saviour to Abgarus!> is 
manifestly a forgery, for it relates that to have been done by Christ 
which could not possibly have been done till a considerable time after 
Christ's ascension. Thus, in the beginning of the epistle a passage is 
cited out of St. John’s Gospel, which was not written till a considerable 
time after our Lord’s ascension: the words are, Abgarus, you are happy, 


forasmuch as you have believed on me whom you have not seen ; for it 


is written concerning me, That those who have seen me should not 
believe on me, that they who have not seen might believe and live. This 
is a manifest allusion to those words of our Saviour to Thomas (John 
xx. 29.), Blessed are they who have not seen, and yet have believed. 
Here indeed that which the epistle says is written concerning Christ, 
but in no other passage of the New Testament. The same proof of 
forgery occurs in the Gospel of Nicodemus,'6 in which the Jews style 
Pilate, your highness,—a title which was not known to the Jews or 
used among ther at that time ;—in the story of Christ going down 
into hell to recover and bring thence the patriarchs ;!7—in the profound 
veneration paid to the sign of the cross, particularly the practice 
of signing with the sign of the cross, which is here said to be done 
by Charinus and Lenthius,!8 before they enter upon their relation 
of the divine mysteries :—and in Christ’s making the sign of the cross 
upon Adam end upon all the saints in hell!9 before he delivered them 
from that state. It is to be observed that the practice of signing with 
the cross, though very common in the fourth and following centuries, 
was not at all known till towards the end of the second century, when 
it was mentioned by Tertullian. Similar anachronisms are pointed out 
by Mr. Jones in various parts of his New Method of settling the Ca- 
nonical Authority of the New Testament, to which want of room 
compels us necessarily to refer the reader. See also § 1. p. 363. supra, 
for some additional instances of anachronism. 


5. The style of the authors of the New Testament, we have 
already seen, is an indisputable proof of its authenticity. 
Whereas the style of the pseudo-evangelical compilations is 
totally different from, or contrary to, that of the genuine 
writings of the author or authors whose names they bear. 
Every page of the apocryphal New Testament confirms this 
remark ; but especially the pretended gospel of Nicodemus, 
and the epistles af Paul to Seneca. ¢ 


13 Prot-evangelion, xvi. 3-8. Apoc. New Test. p. 19. 

14 And Joseph, wheresoever he went in the city, took the Lord Jesus 
with him, where he was sent for to work, to make gates or milk-patls, or 
sieves, or boxes; the Lord Jesus was with him, wheresoever he went. 
‘And as often as Joseph had any thing in his work to make longer or 
shorter, or wider or narrower, the Lord Jesus would stretch his hand 
towards it, and presently it became as Joseph would have it; so that he 
had no need to finish avy thing with his own hands, for he was not very 
skilful at his carpenter’s trade. On a certain time the king of Jerusalem 
gent for him and said, ‘I would have thee make me a throne, of the same 
dimensions with that place in which I commonly sit’ Joseph obeyed, and 
forthwith began the work, and continued two years in the king’s palace, 
before he finished it. And when he came to fix it in its place, he found it 
wanted two spans on each side of the appointed measure. Which when the 
king saw, he was very angry with Joseph ; and Joseph, afraid of the king’s 
anger, went to bed without his supper, taking not any thing to eat. Then 
the Lord Jesus asked him, ‘ What he was afraid of?’ Joseph replied, ‘Be- 
cause I have lost my labour in the work which I have been about these two 
years.’ Jesus said to him, ‘Fear not, neither be cast down ; do thou lay hold 
on one side of the throne, and I will the other, and we will bring it toits just 
dimensions.’ And when Joseph had done as the Lord Jesus said, and each 
of then had with strength drawn his side, the throne obeyed and was 
brought to the proper dimensions of the place : which miracle, when they 
who stood by saw, they were astonished, and praised God. The throne 
was made of the same wood which was in being in Solomon’s time, viz. 
wood adorned with various shapes and figures.” 1 Infancy xvi. (xxxviil 
xxxix. of the chapters adopted byJones and other writers). Apoc.N. T. p36 

48 Apoc. New Test. p. 44. 18 Nicodemus 1. 7e noid ?- 46. 

47 Ibid. xviii—xix. pp. 65-67. 9 Ibid. xii. 24. P ‘61. 

19 Ibid, xix. 11. 9° See pp. 48, 49. supra. 
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(1.) The names given in the pseudo-gospel of Nicodemus to shose 
who are represented as being Jews, are not Jewish, but either Greek, 
Roman, or of other foreign countries. Such are the names of Summas, 
Datam, Alexander, Cytus,! Asterius, Antonius, Carus: or Cre 
pas or Crispus,? Charinus, and Lenthius,? which evidently in iat 
imposture. Further, the Gospel of Nicodemus is not extant in Greek: 
that which is now extant is evidently a translation into very bald and 
barbarous Latin.4 : 

(2.) Nothing can be more unli 
genuine epistles, than is the sty 


ke the known style of the confessedly 
le of the spurious epistles bearing the 
names of Paul and Seneca, in the ppoeuipbe} New Testament? 
This is so obvious to every one who is at all acquainted with those 
two writers, that it is unnecessary to multiply examples. The epistles 
attributed to Paul have not the least vestige of his gravity, but are 
rather compliments and instructions. Further, the subscriptions 
of the letters are very unlike those used by the supposed authors in 
their genuine epistles. Thus, in the first epistle of Seneca, the sub- 
scription is, Bene te valere, frater, cupio, I wish your welfare, my 
brother,6—which was an appellation exclusively in use among Chris- 
tians. And in Paul’s fifth epistle to Seneca, he concludes with, 
Vale, devioissime magisler,—Farewell, most respected master ;7 which 
is not only contradictory to Paul’s usual mode of concluding his let- 
ters, but also most barbarous Watinity, such as did not exist in the 
Roman language till several hundred years after the time of Paul 
and Seneca. 


6. The apocryphal books ascribed to the apostles and evan- 
gelists contain direct contradictions to authentic history beth 
sacred and profane. 


Thus, in the beginning of the epistle of Abgarus, that monarch 
is made to confess his faith in Christ as God, and as the Son of God; 
in the latter part he invites Christ to dwell with him in his city, be- 
cause of the malice of the Jews, who intended him mischief. Now 
this is a plain contradiction; for had he really thought him God, he 
must certainly think him possessed of Almighty power, and conse- 
quently to be in no need of the protection of his city. This seems to 
be as clear a demonstration as subjects of this sort are capable of re- 
ceiving ; nor are we aware of any objection that can be made, 
unless it be that Peter, who had confessed him to be the Son of God 
(Matt. xvi. 16.), yet when he came to be apprehended thought it 
necessary to interpose with human force to attempt his rescue. 
(Matt. xxvi. 51. compared with John xviii. 10.) To which it is easy to 
answer, that whatever opinion Peter, or indeed any of the apostles, 
had of Christ before this time, they seem now to have changed it, 
and by the prospects of his danger and death to have grown cool in 
their opinion of his Almighty power, else they would never all have 
forsaken him at his crucifixion, as they did. But nothing of this can 
be supposed in the case of Abgarus, who cannot be imagined to have 
altered his sentiments in the interval of writing so short an epistle. 

Again, several parts of the above-cited letters, which profess to be ad- 
dressed to Seneca, suppose Paul to have been, at the time of writing, at 
Rome : whereas others imply the contrery. That he was then at Rome 
is implied in the first words of the first letter, in which Seneca tells 
Paul, that he supposed he had been told the discourse that passed the 
day before between him and Lucilins by some Christians who were 
present: as also in the first words of Paul’s Epistle, and that part of 
Seneca’s second, where he tells him, He would endeavour to intro- 
duce him to Cesar, and that he would confer with him, and read 
over together some parts of his writings; and in that part of Paul’s 
second, where he hopes for Seneca’s company, and in several other 

laces. But, on the other hand, several parts of the letters suppose 

aul not at Rome, as where Seneca (Hpist. iii.) complains of his stay- 
ing so long away, and both Paul and Seneca are made to date their 
letters, when such and such persons were consuls: see Paul’s fifth and 
sixth, and Seneca’s sixth, seventh, and eighth epistles. Now, had 
they both been in the same city, nothing can be more unreasonable 
than to suppose that they would have dated thus; what need could 
there be to inform each other who were consuls? Paul, therefore, 
ts supposed to be and not to be at Rome at the same time, which is a 
manifest contradiction. Besides this contradiction, the very dating of 
their letters by consulships seems to be no small evidence of their 
spuriousness, because it was a thing utterly unknown that any person 
ever did so; nor does one such instance occur in the epistles of Sene- 
ca, Cicero, or any other writer. To which we may add, that, in these 
letters, there are several mistakes in the names of the consuls who 
are mentioned ; which clearly prove that these epistles could not 
have been written by Paul and Seneca. Another circumstance 
~which proves the epistles ascribed to the Apostle to be a gross forge- 
ry, is that the latter is introduced as intreating Seneca not to venture 
to say any thing more concerning him or the Christian religion to 
Nero, lest he should offend him.? Now it is utterly improbable that 
Paul would obstruct Seneca in his intentions of recoramending Chris- 
tianity to the emperor Nero; and it is directly contrary to his- known 
and constant zeal and endeavours for its propagation. Would he not 
rather have rejoiced in so probable an opportunity of spreading the 
knowledge of Christ, and by the means of one so near to, and so 
much in favour with, the emperor, have procured the liberty for 
himself and the other Christian converts of exercising their religion 
freely? ‘To imagine the contrary is to suppose the Apostle at once 
defective in his regards to himself and the whole body of Christians, 

1 Nicodemus i. 1. 


Apoc. New Test. p. 45. 2 Thid. ii. 12. p, 47, 


3 {bid. xii. 24. xxi. pp. 61. 69. 4 Jones on the Canon, vol. ii. p, 352. 
5 Apoc. New Test. pp. 74—78, STbid.p. 75. . ‘Ibid. p. 77, 
Ibid p 44. * Epist. viii. Apoc. New Test. p, 76. 
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and acting in direct contradiction te the whole of his conduct, and 
zealous endeavours to advance the interests of Christianity. But, be 
sides, it has happened here, as commonly in such cases: want of 
memory betrays the forgery. Although the author, so unlike Paul, 
in this place wishes not to discover the Christian religion {o the em- 
peror, yet in another épistle, viz. the sixth of Paul, he is made to 
advise Seneca to take convenient opportunities of insinuating the 
Christian religion and things in favour of it, to Nero and his family: 
than which nothing can be a more manifest contradiction. 

Similar gross and glaring contradictions occur in the Gospel ot 
Nicodemus. ‘T'o instance only one or two, which are very notorious. 
In chap. ii. 14,!° the twelve men, Eliezer, Asterius, Antonius, &e, de- 
clare themselves to be no proselytes, but born Jews; when Pilate 
tendered them an oath, and would have had them swear by the life 
of Czxsar, they refused, because, they say, we have a law that forbids 
our swearing, and makes it sinful to swear; yet, in ch. iv. 7. the 
elders, scribes, priests, and Levites are brought in swearing by the 
life of Ceesar without any scruple ;!! and in ch. ii. 23.12 they make others, 
who were Jews, swear by the God of Israel; and Pilate gives an 
oath to a whole assembly of the scribes, chief priests, &c. ch. xxii. 3.1% 
This seems a manifest contradiction. Another is, that in ch. xi. 15.14 
Pilate is introduced as making a speech to the Jews, in which he 
gives a true and just abstract of the Old Testament history relating 
to the Israelites, viz. what God had done for them, and how they had 
behaved themselves to him. Whereas the same Pilate, ch. xxiii. 2.1, 
is made to be perfectly ignorant of the Bible, and only to have heard 
by report that there was such a book ; nor can it be said, that Pilate 
here only refers to the Bible kept in the temple ; for the manner of 
speech shows he was ignorant of the contents of the book: I have 
heard you have a certain book, &c. and this is in itself very probable. 

Further, this book contains many things contrary to known truths. 
Such indeed is the whole of it, besides what is taken out of our pre- 
sent genuine Gospels. Who, for instance, will credit the long story, 
ch. xv.—xviiiJ§ of Christ's going down to hell, and all the romantic 
fabulous relations of what happened in consequence of it? Who will 
believe that Christ there signed Adam and the Patriarchs with the 
sign of the cross, and that all the holy Patriarchs were in hell till 
that time? &c. Besides, in other places there are notorious falsehoods ; 
as that is, to make the Jews understand our Saviour as saying, that 
he would destroy Solomon’s temple, ch. iv. 4.17, which they could not 
but know had been destroyed several hundred years before. To 
make the name Centurio to be the proper name of a man who came 
to Christ, when it is certain it was the name of his post or office, &c. 
To make the words of Paul, 1 Cor. xv- 55., O death, where is thy 
sting? O grave, where is thy victory? to be the words of Isaiah, ch. 
xxi.; and to make Simeon (ch. xvi. and xvii.) to be a high priest, 
which it is certain he was not. 


7. The striking contrast between truth and falsehood is 
naturally heightened, when those passages come under con- 
sideration which are borrowed from the genuine Scriptures, 
and, with more or less deviation from the original, adapted to 
the purposes of the apocryphal writers. '8 


Thus, the simple fact contained in Matt. i. 19. is expanded through 
a chapter and a half of the prot-evangelion.!9 Again, the plain narra- 
tive of Luke ii. 16. is not thought sufficient for the great event, which 
was just before related, and accordingly it is thus improved in the 
Gospel of the Infancy :—“ After this, when the shepherds came, and 
had made a fire, and they were exceedingly rejoicing, the heavenly 
host appeared to them, praising and adoring the supreme God; and 
as the shepherds were engaged in the same employment, the cave at 
that time seemed like a glorious temple, because both the tongues of 
angels and men united to adore and magnify God, on account of the 
birth of the Lord Christ. But when the old Hebrew woman saw all 
these evident miracles, she gave praises to Ged, and said, J thank thee, 
O God, thou God of Israel, for that mine eyes have seen the birth of the 
Saviour of the world.”20 The short and interesting account which is 
given by the genuine evangelist at the end of the same chapter, is 
considered, by the author of a spurious Gospel, as by no means ade- 
quate to the great dignity of our Saviour’s character, nor calculated tu 
satisfy the just curiosity of pious Christians. We are therefore in- 
formed, that Jesus in his conference with the doctors in the temple, 
after explaining the books of the law, and unfolding the mysteries 
contained in the prophetical writings, exhibited a knowledge no less 
profound of astronomy, medicine, and natural history2! Hence, too, 


10 Anoc. New Test. p. 48, 11 Thid. p. 49. 13 Tbid. p. 61. 
13 Thid. p. 70. 14 Ibid. p. 53. 15 Ibid. pp.69, 70. 16 Ibid. pp. 683—66. 
tT Ibid. p. 49. 18 Bp. Maltby’s Illustration, pp. 48, 49. 


19Ch. xiii. xiv. of the edition of Fabricius, but x. xi. of the Apoc. N, T. 
ae ae 15 (iv. of Fab 

2° Infancy, i, 1s—21. (iv. of Fabricius’s edition). Apoc. New Tes. p. 22. 

31 Gospel of the Infancy (ii. lii. of Fabricius), xx. a of Apoc. New Ee 
tament, pp. 8941. The latter part is so curious, and forms such a contrast 
to the sober narrative of the sacred historians, and indeed of all serious 
history, that we cannot resist the temptation of transcribing it, “When a 
certain astronomer who was present asked the Lord Jesus, ‘Whether 
he had studied astronomy? The Lord Jesus replied, and told him the 
number of the spheres and heavenly bodies, and also their triancuiar 
square, and sextile aspect; their progressive and retrograde motion; theit 
size, and several prognostications ; and other things, which the reason of 
man had never discovered. There was also among them a philosopher 
well skilled in physic and natural philosophy, who asked the Lord Jesus 

Whether he had studied physic? He replied, and explained to him 
physics and metaphysics, also those things which were above and below 
the power of nature; the powers also of the body, its humours, and their 
effects ; also the number of its members, and bones, veins, arteries, and 
herves; the several constitutions of body, kot end dry, cold and moist, add 
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in the Gospel attributed to Nicodemus, the particulars of our Saviour’s 
trial are enumerated most fully, the testimony of the witnesses both 
for and against him is given at large, and the expostulations of Pilate 
with the Jews are recorded with a minuteness equal to their imagined 
importance. And as, in the genuine history of these transactions, the 
Roman governor is reported to have put a question of considerable 
moment, to which our Saviour vouchsafed no answer, or the evan- 
gelists have failed to record it, these falsifiers have thought proper to 
supply so essential a defect. “Pilate saith unto him, What is ruth ? 

esus said, Zruth is from heaven. Pilate said, Therefore truth is not 
on earth? Jesus saith unto Pilate, Believe that truth is on earth, 
among those who, when they have the power of judgment, are governed 
by truth, and form right judgment.” 

In the prot-evangelion, there are not fewer than twelve circum- 
stances stolen from the canonical books, and in the Gospel of the 
birth of Sigel siz circumstances ;? and by far the greater part of the 
pretended Gospel of Nicodemus is transcribed and stolen from other 

ooks. Nothing can be more evident to any one who is acquainted with 
the sacred books, and has read this Gospel, than that a great part of it is 
borrowed and stolen ftom them. Every suck person must perceive, 
that the greatest part of the history of our Saviour’s trial is taken out 
of our present Gospels, not only because it is a relation of the same 
facts and circumstances, but also in the very same words and order 
for the most part; and though this may be supposed to have happened 
accidentally, yet it is next to impossible to suppose a constant likeness 
of expression, not only to one, but sometimes to one, and sometimes to 
another of our evangelists. In short, the author seems to have de- 
signed a sort of abstract or compendium of all which he found most 
considerable to his purpese in our four Gospels; though he has but 
awkwardly enough put it together. 


But the most flagrant instance, perhaps, of fraudulent copying 
from the canonical books, is to be found in the pretended epistle 
of Paul to the Laodiceans, almost every verse of which is taken 
from the great apostle’s genuine writings, as will appear from the 
following collation, which is taken from Mr. Jones’s work on the 
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the Lord, so think and act in fear, 
and it shall be to you life eternal ; 
11. For it is God, who worketh 
you ; 

_ 12. And do all things without 
sin. 


in 


13. And what is best, my be- 
loved, rejoice in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and avoid all filthy lucre. 

14, Let all your requests be 
made ‘kyown to God, and be 
steady in the doctrine of Christ. 

15. And whatsoever things are 
sound, and true, and of good re- 

rt, and chaste, and just, and 
ovely, these things do. 


16. Those things which ye have 
heard, and received, think on 
these things, and peace shall be 
with you. 


1%. All the saints salute you. 


18. The grace of our Lord Je- 
sus Christ be with your spirit. 
Amen. 

19. Cause this epistle to be read 
to the Colossians, and the Epistle 
of the Colossians to be read among 
you. 
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ed, &c. work out your salvation 
with fear ; 

11. Phil. ii. 13. For it is God 
who worketh in you. 

12. Phil. ii. 14. Do all things 
without murmuring, &c. ver. 15. 
that ye may be blameless. 

13. Phil. iii. 1. Finally, my 
brethren, rejoice in the Lord. 


14. Phil. iv. 6. Let your re- 
quests be made known unto God. 


15. Phil. iv. 8. Whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of 
good report, &c. 

16. Phil. iv. 9. Those things 
which ye have both learned and 
received, and heard and seen,— 
do, and the God of peace shall be 
with you. 

17. Phil. iv. 22. All the saints 
salute you. 

18. Galat. vi. 18. The grace of 
our Lord Jesus be with your spirit 
Amen. 

19. Col. iv. 16. And when thia 
Epistle is read amongst you, cause 
that it be read also in the church 
of the Laodiceans, and that ye 
likewise read the Epistle from 
Laodicea. 


Canon,! whose translation is reprinted without acknowledg- 
ment in the Apocryphal New Testament.é 


Lhe Epistle of St. Paul to the La- 


odiceans. 


1, Paul an apostle, not of men, 
neither by man, but by Jesus 
Christ, to the brethren which are 
at Laodicea. 

2. Grace be to you, and peace 
from God the Father, and our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 


3. I thank Christ in every pray- 
er of mine, that ye continue and 
persevere in good works, looking 
for that which is promised in the 
day of judgment. 

4. Let not the vain speeches of 
any trouble you, who pervert the 
truth, that they may draw you 
aside from the truth of the Gospel 
which I have preached. 

5. And now may God grant, 
chat my converts may attain toa 
perfect knowledge of the truth of 
the Gospel, be beneficent, and do- 
ing good works which accompany 
salvation. i 

6. And now my bonds, which I 
suffer in Christ are manifest, in 
which I rejoice, and am glad. 

7. For [ know that this shall 
wm to my salvation for ever, 
which shall be through your ee 
er, and the supply of the Holy 
Spirit. : 

8. Whether I live or die; (for) 
to me to live shall be a life to 
Christ, to die will be jov. 

9. And our Lord will grant us 
his mercy, that ye may have the 
same love, and be like minded. 

10. Wherefore, my beloved, as 
ye have heard of the coming of 


The places in St. Paul's genuine 
Epistles, especially that to the 
Philippians, out of which this 
to the Laodiceans was compiled. 
1. Galat.i.1. Paul an apostle, 

not of men, neither by man, but 

by Jesus Christ, &c. 


2. Galat. i. 3. Grace be to you, 
and peace from God the Father, 
and our Lord Jesus Christ. See 
the same also, Rom.i. 7. 1 Cor. i. 
3. 2Cor. i. 2. Eph. i. 2. Phil. i. 2. 
Col.i. 2. 1 Thess. i. 2. 2' Thess. i. 2. 

3. Phil. i. 3. I thank my God 
upon every remembrance of you, 
for your fellowship in the Gospel, 
from the first day until now, &c. 


4, Galat. i. 7. There be some 
that trouble you, and would per- 
vert the Gospel of Christ, &c. 


6. Phil. i. 13. My bonds in 
Christ are manifest. 


7. Phil. i. 19. For I know that 
this shall turn to my salvation 
through your prayer, and the sup- 
ply of the Spirit. 


8. Phil. i. 20, 21. Whether it 
be by life or death, for me to live 
is Christ, to die is gain. 

9. Phil. ii. 2. That he be like- 
minded, having the same love. 


10. Phil. ii. 12. Wherefore, my 
beloved, as ye have always obey- 


the tendencies of them: how the soul operated upon the body ; what its 
various sensations and faculties were: the faculty of speaking, anger, de- 
sire ; and, lastly, the manner of its composition and dissolution; and other 
things, which the understanding of no creature had ever reached. Then 
that philosopher arose, and worshipped the Lord Jesus, and said, ‘O Lord 
Jesus, from henceforth I will be thy disciple and servant.’ ” ; 

1 Gospel of Nicodemus iii. 11—14. Apoc. New Test. p. 48. 

® They are enumerated by Mr. Jones, on the Canon, vol. ii. pp- 158—156. 

® See Jones on the Canon, vol. ii. pp. 349, 350, where the above remark is 
confirmed by many examples. 


@ Vol. ii. pp. 33~—2. t Apec. New Test. pp. 73, 74. 


8. Lastly, as the credibility of the genuine books of the 
New Testament is established by the accounts of countries, 
governors, princes, people, &9c. therein contained, being cone 
firmed by the relations of contemporary writers, both friends 
and enemies to Christians and Christianity (and especially 
by the relations of hostile writers); so the spuriousness of the 
pseudo-evangelical writings is demonstrated by their contain: 
ing GROSS FALSEHOODS, and statements which are contradictea 
by the narratives of those writers who were contemporary with 
the supposed authors of them. 


Thus, in the fourth of Seneca’s epistles to Paul,6 we read that the 
emperor (Nero) was delighted and surprised at the thoughts and _senti- 
ments in Paul's episile to the Churches; and in the fourth of Paul’s 
epistle to the philosopher,’ that the emperor is both an admirer and 
favourer of Christianity. These assertions are notoriously false, and 
contrary to the unanimous relations of heathen and Christian writers 
concerning Nero and his regard to the Christians. The Gospel of 
Mary contains at least two gross falsehoods and contradictions to his- 
torical fact; and not fewer than seven equally glaring instances exist 
in the pseudo-gospel or prot-evangelion of James;$ six others occur in 
the two gospels of Christ's infancy,? which relate things notoriously 
contrary to the benevolent design of Christ’s miracles, and to his pure 
and holy doctrine, which prohibited revenge, and promoted univer. 
sal charity and love. Lastly, for it would exceed the limits of this 
article (already perhaps too much extended) to specify all the absurd 
falsehoods contained in the spurious writings which we have been 
considering ;—the Acts of Paul and Thecla directly falsify the doc 
trines and practice of the Apostle, concerning the unlau;fulness of 
marriage, (which he is here said to have taught, though the reverse 
is evident to the most cursory reader of his epistle); and cone 
cerning the preaching of women :—Thecla being said to be commis. 
sioned by him to preach the gospel, though it was not only contra 
to the practice of hoth Jews and Gentiles, but also to St. Paul’s posi- 
tive commands in his genuine epistles.!0 But what proves the utter 
spuriousness of these Acts of Paul and Thecla,—if any further proof 
were wanting,—is the fact that Paul, whose life and writings bespeak 
him to have been a man of unimpeachable veracity, is introduced in 
them as uttering a wilful and deliberate Ve. That he is so introduced 
is evident; for after an intimate acquaintance between Paul and 
Thecla,!! and their having taken a journey together to Antioch,!? he 
is presently made to deny her, and to tell Alexander, I know not the 
woman of whom you speak, nor does she belong to me. But how 
contrary this is to the known and true character of St. Paul every one 
must see. He, who so boldly stood up for the defence of the Gospel 
against all sorts of opposition, who hazarded and suffered all things 
for the sake of God and a good conscience, which he endeavoured to 
keep void of offence towards God and man, most unquestionab}~ 
never would so easily have been betrayed to so gross a crime, as ta 
make a sacrifice of the credit of his profession, and the peace of his 
conscience, at once upon so slight a temptation and provocation. Nor 
will it be of any force to object here, that in the received Scriptures 


6 Epist. viii. in Apoc. New Test. p. 76. 

7 Apoc. New Test. p. 76. epist. ix. : 

® See them specified, and the falsehoods detected, in Jones on ths Canon, 
vol. ii. pp. 147—151. ® Ibid. vol, ii. pp. 249—252. 

16 Jones on the Canon, vol. ii. pp. 400—402. 

11 Ch. xiv. xvii.—ii. vi. of Apoc. New Test. pp. 80. &. 

12 Ch, xix.—vii 3. of Apoc. New Test. p. &4. 
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Abraham is said twice to have denied his wife, viz. Gen. xii. 19. and 
xx. 2, &c.; as also Isaac is said to have denied his, Gen. xxvi. 7, &c.j 
and in the New Testament that Peter denied his Master, and declared 
he did not know him, Matt. xxvi.'72.; for the circumstances are In 
many cases different, and especially in this, that Paul appeared now 
in no danger if he had confessed her; or if he had been in canst 
might have easily delivered himself from it; to which we must add, 
that he had undergone a thousand more difficult trials for the sake of 
God and a good conscience, and never was by fear betrayed into such 
a crime. i : : 

“Such are the compositions which attempted to gain credit, as the 
real productions of the apostles and evangelists ; and so striking is 
the contrast between them and the genuine writings, whose style 
they have so successfully endeavoured to imitate. It deserves the 
most serious consideration of every one, who is unhappily prejudiced 
against Christianity, or (what is almost as fatal) who has hitherto not 
thought the subject worthy his attention, whether, if the canonical 
books of the New Testament had been the productions of artifice or 
delusion, they would not have resembled those which are avowedly 
so, in some of their defects. Supposing it, fora moment, to be a mat- 
ter of doubt, by whom the canonical books were written; or allowing 
them the credit, which is granted to all other writings having the 
same external authority, that of being written by the authors whose 
names they have always borne ; upon either of these suppositions, the 
writers of the New Testament could not, either in situation or attain- 
ment, have had any advantages, humanly speaking, which the authors 
of the apocryphal books were not as likely to have possessed as them- 
selves: consequently, if the first books had been founded upon the 
basis of fiction, it is surely most probable, that subsequent attempts 
would have equalled, if not improved upon, the first efforts of impos- 
ture. If, however, it appears, upon a candid and close investigation, 
that one set of compositions betrays no proofs of a design to impose 
apon others, and no marks that the authors were themselves deceived ; 
while, on the contrary, the others evince in every page the plainest 
symptoms of mistake and fraud ; is it fair, is it reasonable, to ascribe 
to a common origin, productions so palpably and essentially different? 
or, rather, is it not more just, and even philosophical, to respect truth 
in those performances, which bear the fair stamp of her features ; and 
to abandon those, and those only, to contempt, which have indubita- 
ble traces of imposture ?””2 


IV. From the preceding view of the evidence concerning the 
apocryphal productions, which have lately been reprinted, the 
candid reader will readily be enabled to perceive how little cause 
there is, lest the credibility and inspiration of the genuine books 
of the New Testament should be affected by them. “ How much 
soever we may lament the prejudice, the weakness, the wicked- 
ness, or the undefinable hostility of those who enter into warfare 
against the interests of Christ; whatever horror we may feel at 
the boldness or the scurrility of some anti-christian champions; 
we feel no alarm at the onsets of infidelity in its attempts against 
the Gospel. We know hat the cause of Revelation has sus- 
tained already every species of assault which cunning could con- 
trive, or power direct. It has had its enemies ameng the igno- 
rant and among the learned, among the base and among the 
noble. Polite irony and vulgar ribaldry have been the weapons 
of its assailants. It has had its Celsus, and its Porphyry, and its 
Julian. And what were the effects of their opposition? The 
same as when the ‘rulers and elders and scribes’ united against 
it—its purification and increase. 
and its Woolstons, its Humes and its Gibbons: and what dis- 
advantages has it sustained, what injuries has it received? Has 
it lost any of its pretensions, or been deprived of any portion of 
its majesty and grace, by their hatred and their hostility 2 
‘hey a system more credible, more pure, better comporting with 
the wants of man, and with the anticipations of everlasting ex- 
istence, to enlighten and sanctify man, and to effect the regene- 
ration of the world, for which they were able to prevail on man- 
kind to exchange the system of Jesus of Nazareth? We gain 
but little from our reading, but little from our observation, if we 
shake with the trepidations of fear when truth and error are 
combatants. All facts’ connected with the history of the 
Christian refigion are confirmations of a Christian’s faith, that 
the doetrine which he believes, will resist every attack, and be 
victorious threugh all opposition. No new weapons can be 
forged by its ewemies; and the temper and potency of those 
which they have so often tried, they will try in vain, They may 


march to battle; but they will never raise their trophies in the 
Hield.”’5 


t Jones.on the Canon, vol. #. p. 401. Additional proofs of the spurious. 
ness of the apocryphal writings, ascribed to the \ fe de® 4 
Maltby, Must. pp. Ft. oo aposties, are given by Bp. 
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The apocryphal pieces which have thus been ccmsidered, have 
been in circulation for ages, as were many others of a similar 
kind, which have perished, leaving only their titles behind them, 
as a memorial that they once existed. Many of them, indeed, 
soon became extinct, the interest which was felt in them not af- 
fording the means of their preservation. But we think that it 1s 
of special importance, that some of the spurious productions 
which either the mistaken zeal of Christians, or the fraud ot 
persons who were in hostility to the Gospel, sent abroad in the 
primitive or in later times, should have been saved from destruc- 
tion. Such books as the “Gospel of Mary,’ the “ Prot-evan- 
gelion,” the “ Gospel of the Infancy,” the “ Gospel of Nicodemus,” 
“ Paul and Thecla,” &c. &c. are not only available as means of 
establishing the superior excellence of the books of the New Tes- 
tament, in the composition of which there is the most admirable 
combination of majesty with simplicity, strikingly in contrast 
with the puerilities and irrationalities of the others :—but they 
are of great service in augmenting the evidences and confirming 
the proof of Christianity.4 So far, indeed, are these books from 
militating in any degree against the evangelical history, that on 
the contrary, they most decidedly corrobate it: for they are writ- 
ten in the names of those, whom our authentic Scriptures state to 
have been apostles and companions of apostles; and they all 
suppose the dignity of our Lord’s person, and that a power of 
working miracles, together with a high degree of authority, was 
conveyed by him to his apostles. It ought also to be recollected 
that few, if any, of these books, were composed before the begin- 
ning of the second century. As they were not composed before 
that time, they might well refer (as most of them certainly do) 
to the commonly received books of the New Testament; and, 
therefore, instead of invalidating the credit of those sacred bocks, 
they really bear testimony to them. All these books are not 
properly spurious ; that is, ascribed to authors who did not com- 
pose them: but, as they were not composed by apostles, nor at 
first ascribed to them, they may with great propriety be termed 
apocryphal: for they have in their titles the names of apos- 
tles, and they make a specious pretence of delivering a true 
history of their doctrines, discourses, miracles, and travels, 
though that history is not true and authentic, and was not writ- 
ten by any apostle or apostolic man. Further, we may account 
for the publication of these apocryphal or pseudopigraphal books 
as they were unquestionably owing to the fame of Christ and 
his apostles, and the great success of their ministry. And im this 
respect the case of the apostles of Jesus Christ is not singular; 
many men of distinguished characters have had discourses made 
for them, of which they knew nothing, and actions imputed to 
them which they never performed; and eminent writers have 
had works ascribed to them of which they were not the authors. 
Thus, various orations were falsely ascribed to Demosthenes and 
Lysias; many things were published in the names of Plautus, 
Virgil, and Horace, which never were composed by them. The 
Greek and Roman critics distinguished between the genuine and 
spurious works of those illustrious writers. The same laudable 
caution and circumspection were exercised by the first Christians, 
who did not immediately receive every thing that was proposed 
to them, but admitted nothing as canonical that did not bear the 
test of being the genuine production of the sacred writer with 
whose name it was inscribed, or by whom it professed to have 
been written. On this account it was that the genuineness of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, of some of the Catholic Epistles, 
and of the Apocalypse, was for a short time doubted by some, 
when the other books of the New Testament were universaliv 
acknowledged. Upon the whole, the books which now are, and 
for a long time past have been, termed apocryphal, whether ex- 
tant entire, or only in fragments,—together with the titles of such 
as are lost,—are monuments of the care, skill, and judgment of 
the first Christians, of their presiding ministers, and their other 
learned guides and conductors. The books in question afford no 
valid argument against either the genuineness or the authority of 
the books of the New Testament, which were generally reccived as 
written by the apostles and evangelists; but, on the contrary, they 
confirm the general accounts given usin the Canonical Scriptures, 
and thus indirectly establish the truth and divine authority of the 
Everlasting Gospel !° 

4 Ibid. p. 164, 

5 Lardner’s Works, vol. y. pp. 412-419, 8yo. ; or vol. iii. pp. 121—134. dto, 
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ON THE INSPIRATION OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 


[Referred to in p. 93, of this Volume.) 


1, Nature of Inspiration.—\I. Observations on the Inspiration of the Old Testament.—III. And of the New Testament.— 
IV. Conclusions derived from these considerations. 


Tuz necessity of the divine inspiration of the sacred Scrip- 
tures having been stated, and the proofs of that inspiration having 
been exhibited af considerable length in the preceding pages, it 
is proposed in this place to offer to the biblical student a few ad- 
ditional observations on the nature and extent of such inspira- 
tion, the introduction of which would have interrupted the chain 
of argument in the former part of this volume. 

I. Inspiration, in the highest sense, is the immediate commu- 
nication of knowledge to the human mind by the Spirit of God ; 
but, as we have already observed, it is commonly used by divines, 
in aless strict and proper sense, to denote such a degree of divine 
influence, assistance, or guidance, as enabled the authors of the 
Scriptures to communicate religious knowledge to others, without 
error or mistake, whether the subjects of such communication 
were things then immediately revealed to those who declared 
them, or things with which they were before acquainted. 

“ When it is said, that Scripture is divinely inspired, we are 
not to understand that the Almighty suggested every word, or 
dictated every expression. From the different styles in which 
the books are written, and from the different manner in which 
the same events are related and predicted by different authors, it 
appears that the sacred penmen were permitted to write as their 
several tempers, understandings, and habits of life, directed ; 
and that the knowledge communicated to them by inspira- 
tion on the subject of their writings, was applied in the same 
manner as any knowledge acquired by ordinary means. Nor is 
it to be supposed that they were even thus inspired in every 
fact which they related, or in every precept which they delivered. 
They were left to the common use of their faculties, and did not, 
upon every occasion, stand in need of supernatural communica- 
tion ; but whenever, and as far as divine assistance was necessary, 
it was always afforded. In different parts of Scripture we per- 
ceive, that there were different sorts and degrees of inspiration. 
God enabled Moses to give an account of the creation of the 
world; Joshua to record with exactness the settlement of the 
Israelites in the land of Canaan; David to mingle prophetic in- 
formation with the varied effusions of gratitude, contrition, and 
piety ; Solomon to deliver wise instructions for the regulation of 
human life ; Isaiah to deliver predictions concerning the future 
Saviour of mankind ; Ezra to collect the Hebrew Scriptures into 
one authentic volume: but all these worketh that one and the 
self-same spirit, dividing to every man severally as he will. 
(1 Cor. xii. 11.) In like manner the apostles were enabled to re- 
cord, in their own several styles and ways, the life and transac- 
tions of Jesus Christ. The measure of assistance thus afforded 
to the several writers of the Old and New Testament, has been 
termed Inspiration oF Direction. In some cases, inspira- 
tion only produced correctness and accuracy in relating past oc- 
currences, or in reciting the words of others; and preserved the 
writers generally from relating any thing derogatory to the 
revelation with which it was connected. This has been termed 
InsprraTion or SupeRinrEeNveNncy. Where, indeed, it not only 
communicated ideas, new and unknown before, but also imparted 
greater strength and vigour to the efforts of the mind than the 
writers could otherwise have attained, this divine assistance has 
been called Insprmation or Exevation. Further, when the 
prophets and apostles received such communications of the Holy 
Spirit, as suggested and dictated minutely every part of the truths 
delivered, this, which is the highest degree of divine assistance, 
has been termed InsptraTIoN or Succxstion. All these kinds 
of inspiration are possible to the almighty power of God; since 
there is nothing in any of them contradictory to itself, or which 
appears contradictory to any of the divine perfections. But 
whatever distinctions are made with respect to the sorts, degrees, 
or modes of inspiration, we may rest assured that one property 
belongs to every inspired writing, namely, that it is free from 
error, that is, any material error. This property must be con- 
sidered as extending to the whole of each of those writings, of 


which a part only is inspired; for it is not to be supposed that 
God would suffer any such errors as might tend to mislead our 
faith, or pervert our practice, to be mixed with those truths which 
he himself has mercifully revealed to his rational creatures as the 
means of their eternal salvation. In this restricted sense it may 
be asserted, that the sacred writers always wrote under the in- 
fluence, or guidance, or care, of the Holy Spirit, which sufficiently 
establishes the truth and divine authority of all Scripture.” 

II. That the authors of the historical books of the Orv Trsra- 
MENT were occasionally inspired is certain, since they frequently 
display an acquaintance with the counsels and designs of God, 
and often reveal his future dispensations in the clearest predic- 
tions. But though itis evident that the sacred historians some- 
times wrote under the immediate operation of the Holy Spirit, it 
does not follow that they derived from revelation the knowledge of 
those things which might be collected from the common sources 
of human intelligence. It is sufficient to believe, that, by the 
general superintendence of the Holy Spirit, they were directed in 
the choice of their materials, enlightened to judge of the truth 
and importance of those accounts from which they borrowed 
their information, and prevented from recording any material 
error. Indeed, the historical books (as we have already shown 
at considerable length)! were, and could not but be, written by 
persons who were for the most part contemporary with the 
periods to which they relate, and had a perfect knowledge of the 
events recorded by them; and who, in their descriptions of 
characters and events (of many of which they were witnesses) 
uniformly exhibit a strict sincerity of intention, and an unex 
ampled impartiality. ‘Some of these books, however, were com- 
piled in subsequent times from the sacred annals mentioned in 
Scripture as written by prophets or seers, and from those public 
records, and other authentic documents, which, though written by 
uninspired men, were held in high estimation, and preserved with 
great care by persons specially appointed as keepers of the genealo- 
gies and public archives of the Jewish nation. Itis not necessary 
to be able to distinguish the inspired from the uninspired parts of, 
the historical books of the Old Testament. It is enough for us to 
know, that every writer of the Old Testament was inspired, and 
that the whole of the history it contains, without any exception 
or reserve, is true. These points being ascertained and allowed, 
it is of very little consequence, whether the knowledge of a par- 
ticular fact was obtained by any of the ordinary modes of infor- 
nation, or whether it was communicated by immediate revelation 
fr m God; whether any particular passage was written by the 
na ural powers of the historian, or by the positive suggestion of 
the Holy Spirit. Whatever uncertainty may exist concerning 
the direct inspiration of any historical narrative, or of any moral 
precept, contained in the Old Testament, we must be fully con- 
vinced that all its prophetical parts proceeded from God. This is 
continually affirmed by the prophets themselves, and is demon- 
strated by the indubitable testimony which history bears to the 
accurate fulfilment of many of these predictions; others are 
gradually receiving their accomplishment in the times in which 
we live, and afford the surest pledge and most positive security for 
the completion of those which remain to be fulfilled. 

III. If the books of the Old Testament, which relate to the 
partial and temporary religion of the Jews, were written under 
the direction and superintendence of God himself, surely we can- 
not but con‘iude the same of the books of the New Trsrament, 
which contaia the religion of all mankind. The apostles were 
constant at‘+ndants upon our Saviour during his ministry; and 
they were not only present at his public preaching, but after ad- 
dressing himself to the multitudes in parables and similitudes, 
when they were alone he expounded all things to his disciples. 
(Mark iv. 34). He also showed himself alive to the apostles, 
after his passion, by many infallible proofs, being seen bv there 
forty days, ad speaking of the things pertasnang ta the king 

1 See pp. 69, 60-62. supra. 
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dom of God. (Acts i. 3,) Yet our Saviour foresaw that these 
instructions, delivered to the apostles as men, and impressed on 
the mind in the ordinary manner, would not qualify them for the 
great work of propagating his religion. It was, therefore, pro- 
mised, that the Holy Ghost should not only bring all thing's to 
their remembrance, which the apostles had heard from their 
divine Master ; but he was also to guide them into ALL TRUTH, 
to teach them aux Turnes, and to abide with them for ever. 

(John xiv. 16, 17. 26. xvi. 13, 14.) 

The truth into which the Holy Spirit was to lead them, means, 
undoubtedly, all that truth which, as the apostles of Jesus Christ, 
they were to declare unto the world. It does not mean natural, 
mathematical, or philosophical truth, and it would be absurd to 
refer the language of our Lord to either of these. But it means 
Christian Truth,—the truth which they were to teach mankind, 
to make them wise and holy, and direct them in the way to 
heaven through our Lord Jesus Christ. The apostles knew 
something of this truth already, but they did not know it per- 
fectly. ‘They were ignorant of some things, and mistaken as to 
others. But the Spirit was to guide them into all truth. No 
branch of it was to be kept from them. ‘They were to be led in- 
to an acquaintance with religious truth in general; with the 
whole of that religious truth which it was necessary for them to 
teach, or for men to know. Must they not then have been pre- 
served from error in what they taught and declared? The Spirit 
was to teach them all things :—not the things of the natural or 
civil world, but those things of the Gospel which they were as 
yet unacquainted with. And if the Holy Spirit taught them all 
things respecting Christianity, which they did not already know, 
then there was nothing in what they declared of the Christian 
system, but what they had received, either from his teachings, or 
from the instructions of Christ, which were of equal validity, or 
from the evidence of their senses, which could not deceive them; 
so that they must be preserved from error or mistake concern- 
ing it. 

_ The Spirit was also to bring all things to their remembrance, 
that Christ had said unto them. Their memories were naturally 
like those of other men, imperfect and fallible; and amidst the 
numerous things, which their Lord had said and done amongst 
them, some would be forgotten. But the Spirit was to assist 
their memories in such a manner, that they should have a per- 
fect recollection of whatsoever Christ had said to them. This 
assistance of the Spirit implied, not merely recalling to the view 
of their minds the things which Christ had spoken, but also the 
enabling them to understand those things rightly, without that 
confusion and misapprehension, which Jewish prejudices had 
occasioned in their ideas when they first heard them. Unless 
they were led into such a perfect understanding of the things 
they were enabled to remember, the bare recollection of them 
would be of little use, nor would the Spirit act according to his 
office of leading them into all truth, unless they were enabled, 
by his influences, properly to understand the truths which Christ 
himself had taught them. 

The Holy Spirit, under whose teaching they were to be thus 
instructed, was to abide with them for ever, as the Spirit of 
truth, guiding them into all truth, teaching them all things re- 
specting the doctrine of Christ, which they were to communicate 
‘to the world. ‘These important promises of the effusion, assist- 
ance, direction, and perpetual guidance of the Spirit with the 
apostles, were most certainly fulfilled, in all their extent and 
meaning. They were promises given by Christ himself, the great 
and chief prophet of the church; and to entertain a doubt of their 
most complete accomplishment, would be to impeach the veracity 
and mission of the Son of God, and to admit a supposition that 
would strike at the truth of Christianity in general. From this 
examination, therefore, of the nature, €xtent, and fulfilment of 
our Lord’s promises, concerning the gift of the Spirit to the 
apostles, does it not necessarily follow, that, in addition to what 
they previously knew of Christianity, they were led under the 
teachings of the Spirit into a perfect acquaintance with it; and 
‘that through his constant inhabitation and guidance, they were 
infallibly preserved in the truth, and kept from error in declaring 
it to mankind? The Spirit of truth guided them into ail truth, 
and abode with them for ever. < 

It is material to remark that these promises of supernatural 
instruction and assistance plainly show the insufficiency of com- 
mon. instruction, and the necessity of inspiration in the first 
teachers of the Gospel; and we are positively assured that these 
gn were aceurately fulfilled. Of the eight writers of the 

New Testament, Matthew, John, James, Peter, and Jude, were 
among these inspired preachers of the word of God; and, there- 
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fore, if we admit the genuineness and authenticity of the books 
ascribed to them, no reasonable doubt can be entertained of their 
inspiration. Indeed, if we believe that God sent Christ into the 
world to found an universal religion, and that by the miraculous 
gifts of the Holy Ghost he empowered the apostles to propagate 
the Gospel, as stated in these books, we cannot but believe that 
he would, by his immediate interposition, enable those whom he 
appointed to record the Gospel, for the use of future ages, to 
write without the omission of any important truth, or the inser- 
tion of any material error. The assurance that the Spirit should 
abide with the apostles for ever, must necessarily imply a con- 
stant inspiration, without change or intermission, whenever 
they exercised the office of a teacher of the Gospel, whether 
by writing or by speaking. Though Mark and Luke were not 
of the twelve apostles, nor were they miraculously called, like 
Paul, to the office of an apostle, yet we have the strongest 
reason to believe that they were partakers of the extraordinary 
effusion of the Holy Spirit granted to the disciples of Christ ; 
and such was the unanimous opinion of the primitive Chris- 
tians. Besides, a perfect harmony exists between the doctrines 
delivered by Mark and Luke, and by the other writers of the 
New Testament. Indeed, we can scarcely conceive it possible, 
that God would suffer four Gospels to be transmitted, as a rule 
of faith and practice to all succeeding generations, two of 
which were written under the immediate direction of his Holy 
Spirit, and the other two by the unassisted powers of the 
human intellect. It seems impossible that John, who wrote his 
Gospel more than sixty years after the death of Christ, should 
have been able, by the natural power of his memory, to recollect 
those numerous discourses of our Saviour which he has related. 
Indeed, all the evangelists must have stood in need of the pro- 
mised assistance of the Holy Ghost to bring to remembrance the 
things which Christ had said during his ministry. We are 
to consider Luke in writing the Acts of the Apostles, and the 
apostles themselves in writing the Epistles, as under a similar 
guidance and direction. Paul, in several passages of his Epistles, 
asserts his own inspiration in the most positive and unequivocal 
terms. The agreement which subsists between his Epistles and 
the other writings of the New Testament is also a decisive proof 
that they all proceeded from one and the self-same Spirit. It 
appears, however, that the apostles had some certain method, 
though utterly unknown to us, of distinguishing that knowledge 
which was the effect of inspiration, from the ordinary sugges- 
tions and conclusions of their own reason! 

IV. From the preceding account of the inspiration of the 
apostles, the two following conclusions are justly drawn by a late 
learned and sensible writer :— 

1. First, that the apostles had a complete knowledge of Chris- 
tianity, or of the Gospel which they published to mankind. 
When it is said that they had a complete knowledge of the Gos- 
pel, we mean, that they knew, and well understood, the truths 
which they were commissioned to preach, and the duties they 
were to inculcate. Having been instructed by Christ himself, 
having been witnesses of his works, and of his death and resur- 
rection, and having received the Spirit to guide them into ali 
truth, they had a competent knowledge of the various subjects, 
which they were to preach and publish to the world, to instruct 
men in the knowledge of God, the way of salvation, and the 
duties of holiness. They were neither insufficient nor defective 
preachers of the word of truth. They were at no loss to know 
what was true or what was false, what was agreeable to the will 
of God or what was not. They had a complete and consistent 
view of the whole system of Christian truth and duty ; and there 
was no diversity of religious opinions amongst them. Their 
knowledge of Christianity was perfect, for they were acquainted 
with all things which it was the will of God should be revealed 
unto men, to teach them the way of salvation. 

“‘ Whether, as is most probable, the apostles had this complete 
knowledge of the Gospel at once, on the day of Pentecost; or 
whether there might be some truths and duties of religion which 
were not revealed to them until after that time, is of no impor- 
tance for us to determine. For it is certain, that their know- 
ledge of Christianity was complete long before the records of it 
in the New Testament were written for our instruction. It is 
evident, also, that the apostles, in the course of their ministry, 
were never at a loss what doctrines they were to preach, but had 
at all times a perfect knowledge of the things which it was the 
will of God they should, at those respective times, declare. Less 
than this cannot be inferred from their own declaration, that they 
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spake tLe things of the Gospel, not in the words which man’s 
wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth. 

“ As the apostles, by means of our Lord’s instructions and the 
teaching of his Spirit, had this complete knowledge of Chris- 
tianity, it follows, that the most entire credit is to be given to 
their writings; and that they were not mistaken in what they” 
have written concerning it, whether we suppose them to be im- 
mediately guided by the Spirit at the time they were writing or 
not. For, allowing only that they were honest men who com- 
pletely understood Christianity, it is evident that they must give 
a true and faithful account of it. Honest men would not de- 
ceive, and men who had a complete knowledge of the subjects 
they were treating of could not be mistaken. If any errors 
in doctrine or sentiment were admitted into theie writings, it 
must be either by design, or through accident. To imagine that 
they could be inserted designedly, would impeach the integrity 
of the apostles, and consequently their credibility in general. 
And to imagine that they crept in accidentally, would impeach the 
competency of their knowledge, and supposes thut the apostles 
of Jesus Christ did not understand Christianity: a supposition 
that can never be recoff€iled with the very lowest construction 
which can be fairly put upon our Lord’s promise, that the Spirit 
should guide them into all truth. Allowing them therefore to be 
put honest men, it follows, considering the sources of information 
they enjoyed, that all they have recorded concerning Christianity 
1s truth, and that they were not mistaken in any of the positions 
which they laid down respecting it in their writings. 

2. “A second and principal deduction, however, to be drawn 
from the account before given, and which is of most importance 
to the subject, is, that the apostles of Jesus Christ were under 
the infallible guidance of the Spirjt of Truth, as to every religious 
sentiment which they taught mankind. Here, it may be neces- 
_sary to explain the sense in which this expression is used. By 
every relizious sentiment is intended, every sentiment that con- 
stitutes a part of Christian doctrine, or Christian duty. In every 
doctrine they taught, in every testimony they bore to facts re- 
specting our Lord, in every opinion which they gave concerning 
the import of those facts, in every precept, exhortation, and pro- 
mise they addressed to men, it appears to me, that they were 
under the infallible guidance of the Spirit of Truth. By being 
under his guidance is meant, that through his influence on their 
minds, they were infallibly preserved from error in declaring the 
Gospel, so that every religious sentiment they taught is true, and 
agreeable to the will of God. 

“ As to the nature of this influence and guidance, some things 
may be farther remarked. It was before observed, that inspira- 
tion, in the highest sense, is the immediate communication of 
knowledge to the human mind, by the Spirit of God. In this 
way the apostle Paul was taught the whole of Christianity; and 
this kind of inspiration the other apostles had, as to those 
things which they were not acquainted with, before they received 
the gift of the Holy Spirit. This is what some have called the 
inspiration of suggestion. But as to what they had heard, or 
partly known before, the influence of the Spirit enabled them 
properly to understand it, and preserved them from error in com- 
municating it. This has bee valled the inspiration of superin- 
tendency. Under this superintendency, or guidance of the Spirit, 
the apostles appear to have been at all times throughout their 
ministry, after Christ’s ascension. For less than this cannot be 
concluded, from our Lord’s declaration, that the Spirit should 
abide with them for ever, and lead them into all truth. 

“ When they acted as writers, recording Christianity for the 
instruction of the church in all succeeding times, I apprehend that 
they were under the guidance of the Spirit, as to the subjects of 
which they treated; that they wrote under his influence and 
direction ; that they were preserved from all error and mistake, 
in the religious sentiments they expressed; and that, if any thing 
were inserted in their writings, not contained in that complete 
knowledge of Christianity of which they were previously pos- 
sessed (as prophecies for instance), this was immediately com- 
municated to them by revelation from the Spirit. But with 
respect to the choice of words in which they wrote, I know not 
out they might be left to the free and rational exercise of their 
own minds, to express themselves in the manner that was natu- 
ral and famili¢r to them, while at the same time they were pre- 
served from error in the ideas they conveyed. If this were the 
ease, it would sufficiently account for the very observable diver- 
sity of style and manner among the inspired writers. The Spirit 
guided them to write nothing but truth concerning religion, yet 
they might be left to express that truth in their own language. 

“Tt may readilv and justly be concludéd, that men who were 
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under the perpetual guidance of the Spirit of Truth when they 
preached the Gospel, were thus under his infallible direction and 
influence, as to all religious sentiments, when they committed 
the things of the Gospel to writing, for the future instruction of 
the church. This is the view of the inspiration of the writers ot 
the New Testament, which seems naturally to arise, from their 
own account of the way in which they received their knowledge 
of Christianity, and from what is declared in their writings, con- 
cerning the constant agency and guidance of the Spirit, with 
which they were favoured.” The following advantages attend 
this view of the subject :— 

“ Maintaining that the apostles were under the infallible direc- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, as to every religious sentiment contained 
in their writings, secures the same advantages as would result 
from supposing that every word and letter was dictated to them 
by his influences, without being liable to those objections which 
might be made against that view of the subject. As the Spirit 
preserved them from all error in what they have taught and re- 
corded, their writings are of the same authority, importance, and 
use to us, as if he had dictated every syllable contained in them. 
If the Spirit had guided their pens in such a manner, that they 
had been only mere machines under his direction, we could have 
had no more in their writings than a perfect rule, as to all reli- 
gious opinions and duties, all matters of faith and practice. But 
such a perfect rule we have in the New Testament, if we con- 
sider them as under the Spirit’s infallible guidance in all the 
religious sentiments they express, whether he suggested the very 
words in which they are written or not. Upon this view of the 
subject, the inspired writings contain a perfect and infallible ac- 
count of the whole will of God for our salvation, of all that is 
necessary for us to know, believe, and practise in religion; and 
what can they contain more than this, upon any other view of it? 

“ Another advantage attending the above view of the apos- 
tolic inspiration is, that it will enable us to understand some 
things in their writings, which it might be difficult to reconcile 
with another view of the subject. If the inspiration and guidance 
of the Spirit, respecting the writers of the New Testament, ex- 
tended only to what appears to be its proper province, matters 
of a religious and moral nature, then there is no necessity to ask, 
whether every thing contained in their writings were suggested 
immediately by the Spirit or not: whether Luke were inspired to 
say, that the ship in which he sailed with Paul was wrecked on 
the island of Melita (Acts xxviii. 1.): or whether Paul were 
under the guidance of the Spirit, in directing Timothy to bring 
with him the cloke which he left at Troas, and the books, but 
especially the parchments (2 Tim. iv. 13.); for the answer is 
obvious, these were not things of a religious nature, and no in- 
spiration was necessary concerning them. The inspired writers 
sometimes mention common occurrences or things in an inciden- 
tal manner, as any other plain and faithful men might do. Al- 
though, therefore, such things might be found in parts of the 
evangelic history, or in epistles addressed to churches or indi- 
viduals, and may stand connected with important declarations 
concerning Christian doctrine or duty, yet it is not necessary to 
suppose, that they were under any supernatural influence in 
mentioning such common or civil affairs, though they were, as to 
all the sentiments they inculcated respecting religion. 

“This view of the subject will also readily enable a plain 
Christian, in reading his New ‘l’estament, to distinguish what heis 
to consider as inspired truth. Every thing which the apostles have 
written or taught concerning Christianity; every thing which 
teaches him a religious sentiment or a branch of duty, he must 
consider as divinely true, as the mind and will of God, recorded 
under the direction and guidance of his Spirit. It is not neces- 
sary that he should inquire, whether what the apostles taught be 
true. All that he has to search after is, their meaning; and 
when he understands what they meant, he may rest assured 
that meaning is consistent with the will of God, is divine infalli- 
ble truth. The testimony of men who spoke and wrote by- the 
Spirit of God is the testimony of God himself; and the testimony 
of the God of Truth is the strongest and most indubitable of all 
demonstration. ela 

«The above view of the apostolic inspiration will likewise ena- 
ble us to understand the apostle Paul, in the seventh chapter of 
his first epistle to the Corinthians, where in some verses heseems 
to speak as if he were not inspired, and in others as if he were. 
Concerning some things he saith, But I speak this by permission, 
and not of commandment (ver. 6.) : and again, I have no cam- 
mandment of the Lord; yet I give my judgment, as one thas 
hath obtained mercy of the Lord to be faithful (ver. 25.). The 
subject on which the apostle here delivers his opinion, was a 
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matter of Christian prudence, in which the Corinthians had 
desired his advice. But it was not a part of religious sentiment 
or practice ; it was not a branch of Christian doctrine or duty, but 
merely-a casuistical question of prudence, with relation to the 
distress which persecution then occasioned. — Paul, therefore, 
agreeably to their request, gives them his opinion as a faithful 
man; but he guards them against supposing that he was under 
divine inspiration in that opinion, lest their consciences should 
be shackled, and he leaves them at liberty to follow his advice or 
not, as they might find convenient. Yet he intimates that he 
had the Spirit of the Lord asa Christian teacher; that he had 
not said any thing contrary to his will; and that the opinion 
which he gave was, on the whole, advisable zm the present dis- 
tress. But the Apostle’s declaration, that, as to this particular 
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matter, ne spoke by permesion, and not of commandment, strong: 
ly implies, that in other things, in things really of a religious 
nature, he did speak by commandment from the Lord. According- 
ly, in the same chapter, when he had occasion to speak of what 
was matter of moral duty, he immediately claimed to be under 
divine direction in what he wrote. And unto the married I com- 
mand, yet not I, but the Lord, Let not the wife depart from her 
husband. (1 Cor. vii,10.) This would be abreach of one of the 
chief obligations of morality, and therefore Paul interdicts it under 
the divine authority. Respecting indifferent things he gave his 


judgment as a wise and faithful friend ; but respecting the things 


of religion he spake and wrote as an apostle of Jesus Christ, under 
the direction and guidance of his Spirit.’ 


ON THE ASCENSION OF JESUS CHRIST. 


[Referred to in p. 114 of this Volume.} 


_ Tur Ascension of Jesus Christ into heaven, however astonish- 
ing it may appear, is a miraculous Fact, which, like every other 
matter of fact, is capable of proof from testimony. It is not ne- 
cessary, in this place, again to prove the confidence which is due 
to the apostolic testimony, because we have already stated its force 
when treating on the resurrection of Christ. (pp. 249—258. 
supra.) It only remains to show that the circumstances of the 
fact contributed to its certainty, by removing every idea of deceit 
or fraud on the one hand, and of error on the other. 

1. Observe the puacz of his Ascent. 

It was a mountain, the mount of Olives, a spot which was well 
known to the apostles, for it had been the scene of many of 
Christ’s conversations with them. On an eminence or hill, there 
was less probability of the spectators being deceived, than there 
would have been in many other places, where the view was con- 
fined and the sight obstructed; and where, if any delusion had 
been intended, he might have more easily conveyed himself out 
of their sight, and by a sudden disappearance given room for the 
imagination or invention of some extraordinary removal from 
them. But, from this eminence, the view around them must 
have been more extensive, any collusive concealment of himself 
from them must have been more easily discovered, a real ascent 
into heaven more clearly seen, and the ascent itself for a longer 
space and with greater distinctness pursued, and attended to, by 
the beholders. So that, if Christ’s ascension was to be real, an 
eminence or hill was the most proper place that could be chosen 
from which he could rise, because he could be more distinctly, 
and for the most considerable space, beheld. But, assuredly, it 
was the most unsuitable of all others, if any fraud were intended, 
to favour deceit, and render imposition effectual. No impostor 
would have selected such a spot, in order to feign an ascension. 

ee The tTimz must also be considered, when this fact took 
place. 

It was during broad day-light, while an impostor would have 
availed himself of darkness in order to effect his escape. Under 
such circumstances, the apostles might have credited an illusion ; 
but illusion is impossible, when every object is illuminated by a 
strong light. 


3. Observe further the mannEn of Christ’s Ascension towards 
heaven. 

(1.) It was not instantaneous and sudden, nor violent and 
tempestuous, but gradual, easy, and slow. Romulus was said to 
have been lost in a furious storm of thunder and lightning, and 
being suddenly missed by the Roman people, they were the more 
easily persuaded of his translation into heaven: which tale the 
patricians first invented, in order to cover the suspicion that, 
during the storm, they had seized the opportunity of assassina- 
ting him; though there is not the shadow of a pretence that any 


one saw his translation. On the contrary, Christ’s ascension was 
public, gentle, and by degrees; so that the eyes of the beholders 
steadily followed him, rose with him as he advanced higher, and 
pursued him until lost in the immensity of the height of heaven. 
The spectators “looked steadfastly towards heaven as he went 
up,” till the cloud had carried him out of their sight. 

(2.) Moreover, it is a remarkable circumstance in this account, 
that he was taken from them, while they were actually near him; 
while he was in the midst of them, conversing with them, in- 
structing and blessing them; and, in the midst of these transac- 
tions, “ whilst they beheld him,” and their eyes were attentively 
fixed on him, he arose out of their sight into the celestial glory. 
The apostles, therefore, could not be imposed on by any sudden 
and fallacious conveyance of himself away from them. 

4, The srnsEe oF HEARING also came in aid of sight; for, if 
any error could be supposed in the latter, it is impossible to ad- 
mit any mistake in the former. The apostles could not possibly 
imagine that they heard the consolatory discourse by which two 
angels announced to them that Jesus, who had thus ascended into 
heaven, would at the last day “so come in like manner as they 
had:seen him go into heaven.” 

5. The NuMBER, t00, of these witnesses is a strong confirma- 
tion of their testimony. 

It was in the view of all the apostles. He was taken up, 
after he had given commandment to them, while they were au. 
assembled together, and while they themselves were actually be- 
holding him. 

To all these circumstances it may be added, that the evident 
proofs which (it is shown in the ensuing article of this Appendix) 
demonstrate the effusion of the Holy Spirit on the apostles, also 
demonstrate the reality of their Master’s ascension. 

Since, therefore, we have the unanimous testimony of persons, 
who by the evidence of their own sight, confirmed by the voice 
of angels, were assured of Christ’s ascension; since they were 
persons incapable of forming or conducting any artful design ; 
since it was a doctrine, which, if false, could be productive of no 
advantage to the propagators of it; and since they persevered in 
asserting it in despite of all the tortures that cruelty could devise 
or power could inflict; we have the fullest evidence of the reality 
of Christ’s ascension, which the nature of the fact can admit, o: 
we in reason can require. 

‘ Parry’s Inquiry into the Nature and Extent of the Inspiration of the 


Apostles and other Writers ofthe New Testament, (8vo London, 1797. 
20.30. See also Dr. Dick’s Essay on the Inspiration of the Holy horloiet 
of the Old and New Testament, 8vo. London, 1813. Bp. Wilson’s (of Cal 
pate Laois is fae Evidences i, Christianity, vol. i. Lectures 12. and 13. 
and Dr. ridge’s Lectures on the Principal Subjects i 

Divinity, &c. Lectures 137—140, . ocee n.Puenmeaioteay 
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IV. 


ON THE DESCENT OF THE HOLY SPIRIT ON THE APOSTLES. 


(Referred to in p. 114. of thie Volume.) 


Ir the Gospel be the invention of man,—if Jesus Christ has not 
nsen from the dead and ascended into heaven,—the prscenT of 
the Holy Spirit on the apostles, together with the effects produced 
by it, is another fact for which no adequate cause can be assigned. 
The miracle itself is related in the second chapter of the Acts of 
the Apostles. Taking it for granted that the reader has perused 
the graphic narrative of the evangelist Luke, we shall proceed to 
offer a few remarks upon this fact. * 

1. This amazing and astonishing gift, the gift of tongues, was 
8 miracle, new and unheard of in former ages, and greater or 
more decisive than any which had been wrought by Jesus Christ 
himself, during his ministry. Demoniacal possessions, or dis- 
eases, might be counterfeited ; even death might be only apparent ; 
the reality, therefore, of such cures and restorations to life, might 
be questioned by gainsayers and denied by infidels. But, to in- 
spire twelve unlettered Galileans, (who knew only their mother- 
tongue, and whose dialect was proverbial for its vulgarity,) sud- 
denly, and instantaneously, with the knowledge and expression 
of sixteen or eighteen different languages or dialects; when, in 
the ordinary course of things, it is a work requiring no small 
labour fully to understand a single new language, and still more 
to speak it with fluency and correctness; this was indeed a 
miracle of the most stupendous nature, carrying with it the most 
overpowering and irresistible conviction, the simplest and plainest 
in itself, and utterly impossible to be counterfeited. For, if the 
apostles had expressed themselves improperly, or with a bad ac- 
cent, as most people do when they speak a living language 
which is not natural to them, the hearers, who at that time were 
not converted to Christianity, would have suspected some fraud, 
would have taken notice of such faults, and would have censured 
them ; but, since no such objections were made, we are justified 
in concluding that they had no ground for censure. 

It is no wonder, then, that the effect was so prodigious as the 
conversion of three thousand prejudiced Jews, in one day, to the 
faith of a crucified Saviour at Jerusalem,—the very scene of his 
ignominious crucifixion, and only fifty days afterwards, on the 
day of Pentecost. 

In reviewing the whole of the transaction, this alternative 
necessarily presents itself. Either the apostles themselves were 
deceived, in the first place, or they wished to impose on others, 
respecting the descent of the Holy Spirit, and the miracles which 
accompanied it. 

If the mind revolts at the first of these suppositions, on account 
of its absurdity, the second can scarcely appear more reasonable. 
Men, who undertake to establish a religion, and to whom credit 
is necessary, will not invent a fable which can be confuted upon 
the spot by all those persons to whose testimony they appeal. 
They will not place the scene of their pretended miracle under 
the eyes of an innumerable multitude, in the very midst of their 
enemies. They will not blend with their recital incidents noto- 
riously false, utterly useless for their purpose, and peculiarly well 
adapted to convict them of fraud and deceit. 

I can easily conceive persons remaining in a state of doubt or 
unbelief, who take only a general view of this history, after the 
lapse of eighteen centuries, without giving themselves the trouble 
to weigh all its circumstances. But will not conviction succeed 
to unbelief and doubt, if they transport themselves to the very 
time and spot, when and where the event took place; if they re- 
flect that they are reading the work of a contemporary author, 
and that the facts related in his book were published throughout 
Judea, in Greece, and in Asia Minor, before he composed his 
nistory ? 

In the history of remote ages, the facts recorded not unfte- 


quently borrow their authority from the character of the writer; | 


put, in a recent and contemporary history, the writer is indebted 

for all his authority to the truth of the facts which he narrates. 

The book of the Acts of the Apostles would never have been 

received af a canonical book, if the first Christians had not found 
Vox. I. 3N 


jin it those facts which they all believed, and of which many of 
them had actually been eye-witnesses. And such, especially, 
were the miracles which distinguished the day of Pentecost. 

2. Besides this proof, which arises out of the nature of the 
fact and the circumstances that attended it, there is another, not 
less striking, which is founded on the connection of this miracle 
with the events that preceded and followed it. 

We have already had occasicn to observe the striking differ- 
ence in the conduct of the apostles before and after their Master’s 
death (see pp. 113, 114.); and this change is the more re 


| markable, because it was contrary to what might naturally have 


been expected. But the descent of the Holy Spirit explains to 
us why the apostles, who were so ignorant and timid when they 
were instructed and supported by their Master, were filled with 
so much wisdom and intrepidity, when they seemed to be aban- 
doned to themselves ;—why these men, who had fled at the sight 
of the danger that threatened Jesus, boldly published his divinity 
in the presence of the very men who had crucified him ;—and 
why Peter, who had basely denied him at the word of a female 
servant, so boldly confessed him in the midst of the synagogue. 

Separate from this history the miraculous descent of the Holy 
Spirit, and you can no longer perceive either motive, connection, 
or probability in this series of facts otherwise incontestable. 
Every one of those facts is contrary to the common principles 
of moral order.—The apostles, the converted Jews, as well as 
those who continued to reject the Gospel, do nothing which they 
ought to do, and every thing which they ought not to do. The 
city of Jerusalem for a long series of years was only a scene 





of illusion and delirium. We should not endure even the 
reading of a romance, in which all the personages should be repre- 
sented as acting like those who are exhibited in the establishment 
of Christianity. 

But, would you give order and connection to the facts? Would 
you ascribe to all the actors motives, conduct, and a character 
consistent with nature? Would you render credible a history, 
the basis of which, after all, it is impossible for you to deny, 
and the consequences of which it is impossible to mistake 7— 
Put in its proper place the visible descent of the Holy Spirit ; 
and this miracle alone will render an infinite number of others 
unnecessary. You will find in it an explanation of those diffi- 
culties which perplex your mind, and which cannot be satisfac- 
torily explained upon any other hypothesis. 

8. Observe, further, the intrinsic probability of the miracle, 
which was wrought on the day of Pentecost—a probability, 
founded on the agreement of the fact with the known designs 
and predictions of the author of Christianity. ; 

During his life, Jesus Christ had confined his ministry within 
the limits of Judea: he was not sent, as he himself declared, 
“but to the lost sheep of the house of Israel” (Matt. xv. 24.) : 
his doctrine was not to be preached to the Gentiles, until after 
his death. That mission was reserved for the apostles, and he 
solemnly charged them to fulfil it, just before his ascension into 
heaven. But, before they could enter upon their apostolic func- 
tions, it was necessary that these timid and ignorant men should 
receive the Holy Spirit agreeably to Christ’s promise,—even that 
Spirit by whom they were to be endued with power from on high, 
and guided into all truth. The miracle of the day of Pentecost 
was then announced and foretold. But, what grandeur, what 
wisdom, what an admirable selection of circumstances do we 
see in the fulfilment of this prediction! The apostles were 
appointed the teachers of all nations; and it was in the sight of 
persons of every nation, assembled at Jerusalem on occasion of one 
of the great solemnities of the Mosaic Law, that they received 
from heaven the authentic credentials of the divine mission. 
| Sent to all nations, it was necessary that all nations should be 
able to understand them. By an astonishing miracle these men 
were enabled, without etudy, to speak all the languages or dialects 
of the East. But the gift of tongues was not conferred on them, 
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merely to accelerate the progress of their doctrine: it serves also 
to characterise, from its very birth, that universal religion which 
embraces both Jew and Gentile, Greek and Barbarian. , 

How closely connected is every part of the evangelical history * 
How admirably do the means answer to the end! How do the 
most signal miracles acquire probability by their mutual rela- 


BXAMINATION OF 


THE DIFFICULTIES [Are. No. Vv 
tion and by the place which they hold in the dispensation of reli 
gion! 


{. Duvoisin, Demonstration Evangelique, pp. 161—168. See a full exami- 
nation of the miraculous gift of tongues in Dr. Samuel Chandler’s Ser- 
mons, vol. i. Serm. 13, 14.; and also some brief, but forcible remarks in 
Mr. Faber’s Difficulties of Infidelity, pp. 242—245. 
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EXAMINATION OF THE DIFFICULTIES ATTENDANT ON THE 
PROPAGATION OF CHRISTIANITY: 


[Referred to in p. 114, of this Volume.| 


“Tus rapid and astonishing progress, which Christianity 
made in the world in a very few years after its publication, is 
not only an irrefragable argument of its divine origin and truth, 
put also a striking instance of the credulity of those, who assert 
that the Gospel is the contrivance of man. For, according to 
the common course of things, how utterly incredible was it, 
that the religion taught by an obscure person, in an obscure 
station of life, in an obscure country, should in so short a space 
of time penetrate to the utmost boundaries of the Roman em- 
pire. According to all present appearances, how romantic and 
visionary would the assertion of a private Jew seem to a philoso- 
pher, to whom he should declare that the principles of the sect, 
which he had founded, should be preached to every creature under 
heaven! That a miserable company of fishermen, from a coun- 
try that was despicable to a proverb, without learning and with- 
out interest, should penetrate into the heart of so many various 
nations, should establish their tenets in the bosom of the largest 
cities, and gain converts to their principles in the courts of sove- 
reigns and princes, is a truth not to be accounted for on any 
principal but that of a signal and divine interposition in their 
favour.”! The force of this argument will more fully appear 
if we take a short retrospect of the progress of Christianity. 

Two months had not elapsed after the death of Jesus Christ, 
when his apostles suddenly presented themselves, and publicly 
taught in the midst of Jerusalem; whence their doctrine spread 
throughout Judea and the neighbouring provinces. Shortly after, 
it was carried into Greece, Italy, and even into Spain. They 
founded societies of Christians in the cities of Caesarea, Rome, 
Athens, Corinth, Thessalonica, Phillippi, Antioch, Ephesus, and 
in many other regions, towns, and cities; so that, (as heathen 
adversaries, together with Christian writers, acknowledge), be- 
fore three centuries were completed, the Gospel had penetrated 
into every region of the then known world, and far beyond the 
boundaries of the Roman empire. Wherever the preachers of 
Christianity travelled, they declared that the person, whose re- 
ligion they taught, had been despised by his own countrymen 
and crucified by the Romans. And, what is more, they preached 
a religion which was contrary to the pleasures and passions of 
mankind; which prohibited all sensual indulgences; which in- 
dispensably required from its professors temperance, self-denial, 
and inviolable purity and-sanctity of manners, and was diametri- 
cally repugnant to the prevailing principles and maxims of those 
times. “It 7s wonderful beyond all example, that a few illiterate 
Galileans issuing from an obscure comer of a distant Roman 
province, unlearned and unsupported, should, in no long time, 
overturn the two greatest establishments that ever were erected 
in the world, and triumph over all the power of every con- 
federated nation, that universally associated to oppose them. 
Such an astonishing and sudden revolution in the religious and 
moral state of the world, produced by such agents, could be ef- 
fected by nothing less than a most signal interposition of God, 
endowing these his messengers with supernatural powers, and 
visibly supporting them in the cause in which they were en- 
gaged.” Indeed, if we contrast the various obstacles, which 


1 Dr. Harwood’s Introduction to the New Testamen 1. i. p. 80. 
3 Ibid. p. 85. ae 





actually opposed the progress of the Gospel, with the human means 
which its preachers enjoyed, we must feel the justice of the remark 
that was made by an apostle:—“God hath chosen the foolish 
things of the world to confound the wise ; and God hath chosen 
the weak things of the world to confound the things which are 
mighty.” (1 Cor. i. 27.) For, no sooner was the Christian 
church formed into a body, than it was assailed by three des- 
criptions of enemies, either all at once or in succession, viz. 1. 
The prejudices of authority and of human wisdom;—2. The 
violence of persecution ;—and, 3. The artifices of policy. 

I. The progress of Christianity was assailed and impeded by 
the PREJUDICES OF AUTHORITY AND OF HUMAN wispom. From 
its very origin, the Gospel was “a stumbling-block to the Jews, 
and to the Greeks foolishness.” 

1. With regard to the Jews:-—On the one hand, we behold 
that people exclusively attached to the law of Moses, and intoxi+ 
cated with pride, on account of their being descended from 
Abraham; their hypocritical teachers who affected to be models 
of wisdom, piety, and holiness, usurping the highest influence 
over the minds of the people, who were blindly devoted to the 
prejudices which they cherished, respecting the duration of the 
levitical worship, the nature of the Messiah’s kingdom, and the 
importance of their traditions. And, on the other hand, we see 
twelve men,—from the lowest class of their nation, formerly im 
bued with the same prejudices, who accused them of making 
void the Commandments of God by their traditions :—whi deeply 
offended their national pride by telling them that the Almighty 
was not the God of the Jews only, but also of the Gentiles, and 
that the heathen would rise up as witnesses against them, and 
would be admitted into covenant with God, while they them- 
selves would be excluded from it :—who announced to them that 
the levitical worship was about to terminate, and that the Su- 
preme Being was no longer to be adored exclusively at Jerusalem, 
but that men might offer to him acceptable worship at all times 
and in all places:—who substituted to the splendid ceremonial 
enjoined by the Mosaic law (which was a constant source of 
credit and of emolument to a host of ministers who attended at 
the alters) a simple and spiritual worship, which rendered their 
functions useless, and in which every Christian was to be the 
priest, the altar, and the victim:—who undeceived them res- 
pecting the nature of the Messiah’s Kingdom, by apprising them, 
that it isnot of this world, and that they must renounce all their 
ardent hopes concerning it :—who censured with equal force and 
boldness their pharisaic devotion, long prayers, ostentatious fasts, 
and all those exterior observances, in which they made the 
essence of piety to consist ;—and, finally, who excited their 
self-love, by preaching to them the stumbling-block of the cross. 
Can any one believe that these were likely means to procure the 
preachers of the Gospel a hearing,—much less to ensure them 
success ? 

2. With regard to the Hzararn Narions, the prejudices 
opposed by paganism were not less powerful than those enter- 
tained by the Jews. Pagan idolatry traced its origin to the re- 
motest antiquity. The most imposing pomp and magnificence 
entered into its worship and ceremonies. Temples of the most 
splendid architecture,—-statues of exquisite sculpture,—priests 
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and victims superbly adorned,—attendant youths of both sexes, 
blooming with beauty, performing all the sacred rites with grace- 
fulness heightened by every ornament,—magistrates arrayed in 
the insignia of their office,—religious feasts, dances, and illumi- 
nations,—concerts of the sweetest voices and instruments,—per- 
fumes of the most delightful fragrance,—every part of the heathen 
religion, in short, was contrived to allure and to captivate the 
senses and the heart. Amid all these attractive objects, we see, 
on the one hand, a multitude of priests enjoying the most exten- 
sive influence, supported by omens, auguries, and every kind of 
divination to which ignorance and anxiety for the future attri- 
bute so much power, while their persons were rendered sacred 
under that profound idolatry and superstition which had over- 
spread the earth. And, on the other, we see twelve Jewish 
fishermen, declaring that those deities which had so long been 
revered were only dumb. idols, and that they must turn to the 
one living and true God, the maker of heaven and earth; and 
who had conceived no less a design than that of expelling so 
many deities, throwing down so many altars, putting an end to 
so many sacrifices, and, consequently, of annihilating the dignity 
of such a multitude of priests, and of drying up the sources of 
their riches and credit. And can any one believe that these were 
likely means of success? Further,— 

On the one hand, we see paganism intimately united with 
political governments, and sovereigns making use of its decisions 
in order to justify the enterprises even of tyrannical power. More 
particularly at Rome, under the republic, religion was a political 
system admirably adapted to the genius of the people, and was 
not only protected but in many instances administered by the 
civil magistrate: it grew with the growth of the republic, and 
seemed to promise itself a duration equal to that of the eternal 
city. During the imperial government, we see the emperors 
causing altars to be erected to themselves, in their life-time, or 
expecting them after their death. 

On the other hand, we behold a religion, according to which 
in apotheosis is an act of daring impiety; which, inculcating 
wnly one God, allowed no rivai deity to those who embraced it ; 
and which thenceforth necessarily caused zts followers to be ac- 
‘ounted both impious and rebels. Can any rational person 

elieve that these were proper or likely means to cause such a 
eligion to be received ? 

Lastly, on the one hand, we see corruption, the fruit of igno- 
rance, and of error combined with the passions, spread over the 

earth, the most shameful practices sanctioned by the precepts and 
‘he examples of the philosophers, vices ranked as virtues, in short, 
a state of universal depravity, both moral and religious, which the 
apostle Paul has by no means exaggerated in the sketch of it 
which he has drawn; since it is fully justified by contemporary 
authors, both Jews and Heathens. On the other hand, again, 
vehold the Gospel, inculcating a sublime morality which at that 
time was more difficult to be observed than ever; referring every 
thing to the glory of God, and enjoining the renunciation of pas- 
sions equaiiy cherished and corrupted, together with a total change 
of heart and mind, continual efforts after holiness, the duty of 
imitating even God himself, and the absolute necessity of taking 
up the cross of Christ, and submitting to the loss of all earthly 
good, as weil as to the endurance of every evil. Think, how 
sinful propensities would rise at hearing this novel doctrine, 
how the corrept heart of man would be offended at it, and how 
horrible that salutary hand must appear, which came to apply 
the probe, the knife, and the fire to so many gangrened parts: 
and then say, whether these were likely or probable means to 
obtain a reception for that doctrine? Does not the success, which 
attended the labours of the first preachers of the Gospel,—a suc- 
cess not only without a cause, but also contrary to all human 
causes,—does not this success demonstrate the mighty protection 
of God, and the victorious force of truth? 

UW. The Viownxce or Persecution was another most for- 
midable obstacle to the propagation of the Christian religion. 

In fact, from its first origin to the time of Constantine, Chris- 
tianity, with the exception of a few short intervals, was subjected 
to the most violent persecutions. At Jerusalem the apostles were 
imprisoned, scourged, or put to death in various ways. Wherever 
they directed their steps, they were pursued by the Jews, who 
either accused them before Jewish and Heathen tribunals, or 
stirred up the populace against them. But these persecutions 
were, comparatively, only slight forerunners of those which suc- 
ceeding ages witnessed; and ecclesiastical history (which is 
corroborated by heathen writers as well as by heathen edicts an 
inscriptions that are still extant) records ten grievous GENERAL 
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persecutions of the Christians under the pagan emperors, within 
the space of two hundred and fifty years. 

1. The first who led the way in these attacks upon the pro- 
fessors of the Christian faith, was the ferocious Nero; who, in 
order that he might wreak upon them the odium which he had 
justly incurred for setting the city of Rome on fire, inflicted upon 
them the most exquisite tortures, attended with every cireum 
stance of the most refined cruelty. Some were crucified ; others, 
impaled; some were tied up in the skins of wild beasts that they 
might be torn to pieces by dogs; and others were wrapped in 
garments dipped in pitch and other combustibles, and burnt as 
torches in the gardens of Nero, and in other parts of the city, by 
night. This persecution, though it raged most at Rome during 
the year 64, appears to have continued, with little abatement, 
nearly three years (A. p. 64—67), and to have extended to every 
part of the empire. 

The short reigns of Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, and the mild 
and equitable administration of the emperors Vespasian and 
Titus, gave some rest to the Christians, until, 

2. Domitian, succeeding to the empire, began a new persecu- 
tion, which also continued almost three years, A. p. 93—96. 
“For this persecution no motive is assigned, but the prodigious 
increase of converts to Christianity, and their refusal to pay 
diyine honours to the emperor. ‘The extent and severity of this 
persecution may be conceived from Domitian’s including among 
its victims even his chief ministers and his nearest kindred and 
relations.” The death of this second Nero delivered the Chris- 
tians from this calamity; and his successor, Nerva, permitted 
them to enjoy a season of tranquility, and rescinded the san- 
guinary edicts of his predecessor. 

3. The second century of the Christian era opened with the 
persecution, which was commenced in the reign of Trajan, when 
so great a multitude of believers suffered martyrdom, that the 
emperor, astonished at the accounts which he received, prohibited 
them to be sought for; though, if they were accused, he permit- 
ted them to be punished. This persecution continued under the 
reign of Hadrian, the adopted son and successor of Trajan. 

4, 5. The fourth and fifth persecutions prevailed under Anto- 
nius and Marcus Aurelius. The apology, addressed by Justin 
Martyr to the former emperor, induced him to stop all proceed- 
ings against the Christians in Europe; but a very strong edict 
from Antonius could only quash the persecution in Asia. And 
under Marcus Aurelius, who credulously listened to the calum- 
nious charges of their enemies, the torture and the cross were 
in full force against the professors of the Christian faith. 

6—10. In the third century, several persecutions are recorded 
to have taken place. Severus, Maximin, Decius, and Valerian, 
successively attacked the Christians, and let loose all their im- 
perial vengeance against them. “But the climax of persecution 
was carried to its utmost height in the reign of Dioclesian,” 
which indeed extended into the fourth century. In this persecu- 
tion, “the fury of the pagan world, instigated by Galerius and 
other inveterate enemies of Christianity, was poured forth with 
unparalleled violence, and with a determinate resolution (it 
should seem) to extirpate, if possible, the whole race of believers. 
The utmost pains were taken to compel Christians to deliver up 
to the magistrates all the copies of the Holy Scriptures, that they 
might be publicly burnt, and every vestige of their religion de- 
stroyed. But although this part of the imperial edict, together 
with that which respected the demolition of the Christian 
churches, was executed with extreme rigour; yet such were the 
firmness and fidelity of the Christians, and such their profound 
reverence for the sacred writings, that many of them suffered the 
severest tortures rather than comply with this decree.” The 
human imagination, indeed, was almost exhausted in inventing 
a variety of tortures. Some were impaled alive; others had their 
limbs broken, and in that condition were left to expire. Some 
were roasted by slow fires, and some suspended by the feet with 
their heads downward; and, a fire being made under them, were ~ 
suffocated by the smoke. Some had melted lead poured down 
their throats, and the flesh of some was torn off with shells; and 
others had the splinters of reeds thrust beneath the nails of their 
fingers and toes. The few, who were not capitally punished, 
had their limbs and their features mutilated. No war, that had 
ever taken place, had caused the death of so great a multitude 
of persons as this tenth general persecution devoured, Almost 
the whole of the shen known world was deluged with the blood 
of the martyrs, If the Gospel be only the contrivance of man, 
the conduct of these its defenders is utterly inexplicable. 

Iff, But not only was the progress of Christianity impeded by 
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he prejudices of authority and human wisdom, as well as by the 
violence of persecution; it also encountered a formidable obstacle 
in the ARTIFICES OF POLICY. ame 

As soon as those who had embraced the religion of Jesus 
Christ began to be known by the appellation of Christians, they 
were pourtrayed by their enemies in the blackest colours. Jews 
and heathens alike united all their efforts to ruin a religion which 
tended to annihilate every thing that appeared venerable to them, 
regardless of the evidences which demonstrated that religion to 
be from God: and they represented the professors of the Gospel 
as dangerous innovators, the declared enemies of all that was 
sacred, disturbers of the public peace, profligate and immoral 3 in 
short, as persons utterly destitute of religion, and impious athe- 
ists. These, unquestionably, are most powerful means of preju- 
dicing nations against a doctrine ; and for a long time the church 
had to conflict with these calumnies. 

When the Christians began to indulge the hope of enjoying 
some tranquillity, after Constantine was invested with the impe- 
rial purple, and had declared themselves their protector, a new 
enemy arose, who employed the most insidious artifices against 
the Christian faith. ‘The emperor Julian, who had apostatised 
from the Gospel, in his zeal for the restoration of paganism, left 
no means unattempted to undermine the very foundations of the 
church. Though he refrained from open persecution, yet he 
connived at that of his officers, who persecuted the Christians in 
places remote from the court. He endeavoured to reform pagan- 
ism, and to bring it as near as might be to the admirable methods, 
by which he perceived Christianity had prevailed in the world. 
He diligently seized every opportunity of exposing Christians 
and their religion to ridicule; and exhausted all his powers of 
wit and sophistical ingenuity to exhibit them in a contemptible 
point of view. Sometimes, he endeavoured to surprise unwary 
Christians into a compliance with pagan superstitions, that he 
might raise horror in their minds, or injure their reputation, At 
others, he sought by all means to weaken the power and influ- 
ence of the Christians, by depriving them of all places of honour 
and authority, unless they would sacrifice to idols, and by inca- 
pacitating them from holding any civil offices, from executing 
testaments, or transferring any inheritance. Among other ex- 
pedients to which Julian’s hatred of Christianity induced him to 
have recourse, was the endeavour to suppress and extinguish all 
human learning among the Christians, well knowing how natu- 
rally ignorance opens a door to contempt, barbarism, and impiety. 
With this design, he prohibited them from teaching philosophy, 
and the liberal arts, and annulled all the privileges which they 
had hitherto enjoyed. And, lastly, still further to gratify his 
rancour against the Christians, he protected and favoured the 
Jews, and resolved to rebuild their temple at Jerusalem: but this 
attempt served only to afford a further testimony to the truths of 
the Gospel predictions: for it is related both by pagan as well 
as Christian historians, that balls of fire repeatedly issued from 
the foundations and destroyed many of the artificers, and scorched 
the rest, who, after many attempts, were compelled to desist from 
their purpose. These various acts, however, proved fruitless. The 
Christians, though oppressed, continued faithful to their religion, 
and the death of Julian, after a short reign, left the church in 
safety. 

From the preceding view of the progressive establishment of 
Christianity, it is evident that it was not indebted for its success 
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to the nature of its doctrine, or to the personal qualities of those 
who taught it, or to the dispositions and prejudices of those who 
embraced it, or, lastly, to the influence of the government. On 
the contrary, the striking contrasts between the nature of Chris- 
tianity’and the state of the world were such powerful obstacles to 
it, that they excited against it both Jews and Gentiles. Princes, 
priests, and philosophers, vied with one another, in making the 
greatest efforts to extinguish this religion. Means the most in- 
sidious as well as the most cruel appeared to be the most certain 
for the accomplishment of their designs. Persecutions, oppro- 
brium, unheard-of torments, the most exquisite punishments, as 
well as politic artifices, were employed for three successive cen- 
turies, in order to prevent it from establishing itself, and yet it 
did establish itself throughout every part of the then known 
world. Unquestionably, this great revolution is not to be ac- 
counted for by means so contrary to the end. Where then are 
we to seek for other human means! 

Do we find them in the eloquence of its preachers? But they 
did not possess that human eloquence which surprises and sub- 
jugates the mind; and if they had that eloquence, which carries 
persuasion with it, because it proceeds from a heart deeply pene- 
trated and convinced, it is the seal of truth, and not of imposture. 

Shall we seek for them in credit and authority? It would be 
utterly ridiculous and absurd to attribute any wordly credit or 
authority to the apostles. n 

Do we find them in their riches?’ They had none to offer: 
besides, they who were desirous of embracing the Gospel were 
required to be ready to abandon their possessions. Could earthly 
pleasures promote their success? The persecutions to which 
Christians were exposed cut them off from every hope of enjoy- 
ing them. 

Did the apostles possess the means of constraining persons to 
embrace their doctrines? The first preachers of the Gospel were 
totally destitute of coercive means, and the nature of their doc- 
trine prohibited them from having any recourse to them. Yet all 
these means were employed against them in their utmost force. 

If, notwithstanding all these obstacles, and this weakness of its 
resources, there is nothing inexplicable in the establishment of 
Christianity, how comes it to pass, since it did spread into every 
part of the known world, that all the philosophers of antiquity 
had only a small number of disciples? Those philosophers, 
with all their united knowledge, eloquence, and celebrity, nevec 
were able to effect any change in religion, or to produce any 
general moral reformation in the world; and yet the antagonists 
of Christianity think it an easy matter that twelve fishermen 
should have enlightened the world, and persuaded it to abandon 
its false gods, to renounce its vices, and to follow a man who 
expired upon the cross, and to die for him! 

The establishment of Christianity is a fact so striking, so 
singular, so contrary to every thing which has ever yet been 
seen, so disproportionate to its apparent causes, that it was not 
without reason remarked by a father of the church, that if 
Christianity established itself without a miracle, it is itself the 
greatest of all miracles.! 

1 Hey’s Norrisian Lectures, vol. i. book i. chap. 18. Duvoisin, Demon- 
stration Evangélique, pp. 177—202. Bp. Van Mildert’s View of the Rise 
and Progress of Infidelity, vol. i. Sermons 3. and 4. Anspach, Cours 
@’Etudes de la Religion Chrétieune, Part II. Tome ii. pp. 261—273. Vernet, 


Traité de la Vérité de la Religion Chrétienne, Tomes vilii—x. Bishop 
Warburton’s Julian. 
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A TABLE OF THE CHIEF PROPHECIES RELATIVE TO THE MESSIAH. 


CHAPTER I. 


¢ 


THE PRINCIPAL PROPHECIES RELATIVE TO THE MESSIAH, WITH THEIR ACCOMPLISHMENT, IN THE VERY WORDS 
OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


[Referred to in pages 127. and 148. of this vovume.] 


SECTION I. 


PROPHECIES RELATIVE TO THE ADVENT, PERSON, SUFFERINGS, RESURRECTION, AND ASCENSION OF THE MESSIAH. 


§ 1. Dhat a Messiah should come. 


Proprecy.—Gen. iii. 15. He (the seed of the woman) 
shall bruise thy head and thou shalt bruise his heel. Compare 
Gen. xxii. 18. xii. 3. xxvi. 4. xxviii. 4. and Psalm. Ixxii. 17.— 
Isa. xl. 5. The glory of the Lord shall be revealed, and all 
flesh shall see it together.—Hag. ii. 7. The desire of ali nations 
shall come. — 

Forrizment.—Gal. iv. 4. When the fulness of time was 
come, God sent forth his Son, made of a woman (4000 years after 
the first prophecy was delivered.) —Rom. xvi. 20. The God of 
peace shall érwise Satan under your feet shortly.—1 John iii. 8. 
The Son of God was manifested, that he might destroy the works 
of the Devil (that old serpent, Rev. xi. 9.) See also Heb. ii. 
14.—Luke ii. 10. I bring you tidings of great joy, which shall 
be to ail people. 


§ 2. When he should come. 


Prorarcy.—Gen. xlix. 10. The sceptre shall not depart from 
Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet, until Shiloh come. 
The Messiah was to come at a time of universal peace, and 
when there was a general expectation of him; and while the 
second temple was standing, seventy weeks (of years, z. e. 490 
years) after the rebuilding of Jerusalem. See Hag. ii. 6—9.; 
Dan. ix. 24, 25.; Mal. iii. 1. 

Fouxrrtment.—When the Messiah came, the sceptre had 
departed from Judah; for the Jews, though governed by their 
own rulers and magistrates, yet were subject to the paramount 
authority of the Roman emperors ; as was evinced by their being 
subject to the enrolment of Augustus, paying tribute to Cesar, 
and not having the power of life and death. Compare Luke ii. 
1. 3—5.; Matt. xxii, 20, 21.; and the parallel passages ; and 
John xviii. 31—When Jesus Christ came into the world, the 
Roman wars were terminated, the temple of Janus was shut, and 
peace reigned throughout the Roman empire; and all nations, 
both Jews and Gentiles, were expecting the coming of some 
extraordinary person. See Matthew ii. 1—10.; Mark xv. 43.; 
Luke ii. 25. 38.; and John i. 19—45. for the expectation of the 
Jews. The two Roman historians, Suetonius and Tacitus, con- 
firm the fulfilment of the prediction, as to the expectation of the 
Gentiles. 

§ 3. That the Messiah should be God and man together. 


Prorarcy.—Psal. ii, 7. Thou art my Son, this day have I 
begotten thee.—Psal. cx. 1. The Lord said unto my Lord.— 
isa. ix. 6. The mighty God, the everlasting Father—Mice. v. 2. 
Whose goings forth have been from of old, from everlasting. 

Forritment.—Heb. i. 8. Unto the Son he saith, “ Thy 
throne, O God, is for ever and ever.” Compare Matt. xxii. 42— 
45.; 1 Cor. xv. 25.; Heb. i, 13.—Matt. i. 23. They shall call 
his name Emmanuel, that is, God with us.—John i. 1.14. The 
Word was with God, and the Word was God. The Word was 
made flesh, and dwelt among us.—Rom. ix. 5. Of whom (the 
fathers) as concerning the flesh Christ came, who is God over 
all, blessed for ever. See also Col, ii. 9.; 1 John y. 20. 


§ 4. From whom he was to be descended. 


Propurcy.—From the first woman, Gen. ili.15. 
-From fbraham and his descendants (Gen. xii, 3. xvill. 18.) ; 


viz. Isaac (Gen. xxvi. 4.); Jacob (Gen. xxviii. 14.); Judah 
(Gen. xlix. 10.); Jesse (Isa. xi. 1.); David (Psal. cxxxii. 11. 
Ixxxix. 4. 27.; Isa, ix. 7.; Jer. xxiii. 5. xxxili. 15.) 

Furrrtment.—Gal. iv. 4. When the fulness of time was 
come, God sent forth his Son, made of a woman. al 

Acts ili. 25. The covenant, which God made with our fathers, 
saying unto Abraham, “And in thy seed shall all the nations 
of the earth be blessed.” (See Matt.i. 1.)—Heb. vii. 14. It 
is evident that our Lord sprang out of Judah.—Rom. xv. 12. 
Isaiah saith there shall be a root of Jesse—John vii. 42. Hath 
not the Scripture said, that Christ cometh of the seed of David? 
See also Acts ii. 30. xiii. 23.; Luke i. 32. 


§ 5. That the Messiah should be born of a virgin. 


Proruecy.—lIsa. vii. 14. Behold a Virgin shall conceive and 
bring forth_a Son.—Jer. xxxi. 22. The Lord hath created a new 
thing on the earth; a woman shall compass a man. (N.B. The 
antient Jews applied this prophecy to the Messiah, whence it 
follows, that the later interpretations to the contrary are only 
to avoid the truth which we profess, viz. That Jesus was born 
of a Virgin, and therefore is Tux Curtst or Messiah.—Bp 
Pearson on the Creed, Art. III. p. 171. edit. 1715. folio.) 

Furrinment.—Matt. i. 24, 25. Joseph took his wife and 
knew her not, till she had brought forth her first-born son. 
Compare Luke i. 26—35.—Matt. i. 22, 23. All this was done, 
that it might be fulfilled, which was spoken of the Lord by the 
prophet, saying, “ Behold a virgin shall be with child, and shall 
bring forth a son.” 


§ 6 Where the Messiah was to be born. 


Proruecy.—Mic. v. 2. Thou Bethlehem Ephratah, though 
thou be little among the thousands of Judah; yet out of thee 
shall he come forth unto me that is to be the ruler in Israel. 

Furrrument.—Luke ii. 4—6. All went to be taxed (or en: 
rolled), every one into his own city. And Joseph also went up 
from Gallilee, with Mary his espoused wife, unto Bethlehem ; 
and while they were there she brought forth her first-born son 
Compare also Luke ii. 10, 11. 16, and Matt. ii. 1, 4.—6. 8. 11. 
John vii. 42. 

§ 7. That a prophet, in the spirit and power of Elias, or 
Elijah, should be the Messiah's forerunner and prepare his 
way. 

Prorarcy.—Malachi iii. 1. and iv. 5.; Isa. xl. 3.; Luke i. 17 
Behold I will send my messenger, and he shall prepare my way 
before me. 

Fourrizment.—Matt. iii. 1. In those days came John the Bape 
tist preaching in the wilderness of Judea, saying, Repent ve, tne 
kingdom of heaven is at hand.—Matt. xi. 14.; Luke vil. 27, 28 
This is Elias which was for to come. 


§ 8. That the Messiah was to be a Prophet. 


Propxecy.—Deut. xvii. 15. 18. I will raise them up a Prophet 
from among their brethren, like unto thee. : > 

Furritment.—John iv. 19. The woman saith unto him, Sir, 
I perceive that thou art a Prophet-—John ix, 17. He is a Pro- 
phet-—Matt. xxi. 46. They took him for a Prophet.—Mark vi. 
15. It is a Prophet, or as one of the Prophets.—Luke vii. 16. 
A great Prophet is risen up among us.—John vi. 14. This is 
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of a truth that Prophet, which should come into the world.— 
John vii. 40. Of a truth this is the Prophet.—Luke xxiv. 19. 
Jesus of Nazareth, which was a Prophet, mighty in deed and 
word before God and all the people.—Matt. xxi. 11. This is 
Jesus the Prophet, of Nazareth of Galilee. 


§ 9. That the Messiah should begin to publish the Gospel in 


Galilee 


Pnrorurcy.—lIsa. ix. 1, 2. In Galilee of the nations, the peo- 
ple that walked in darkness have seen a great light. 

Founriument..—Matt. iv. 12. 17. Now when Jesus heard 
that John was cast into prison, he departed into Galilee. From 
that time Jesus began to preach and to say, Repent, for the 


kingdom of heaven is at hand. 


§ 10. That the Messiah shall confirm his doctrine by great 


miracles, 


Proruecy.—Isa. xxxv. 5 6. Then the eyes of the blind 
shall be opened, and the ears of the deaf shall be unstopped: 
then shall the Jame man leap as an hart, and the tongwe of the 
dumb sing.—Isa. xliii. 7. To open the blind eyes.—Isa. xxxii. 3. 
The eyes of them that see shall not be dim; and the ears of them 
that hear, shall hearken.—Isa. xxix. 18. The deaf shall hear 
the words of the book; and the eyes of the blind shall see out 
of obscurity and darkness. 

Furritment.—Matt. xi. 4, 5. Jesus... said, “Go, and show 
John those things which ye do hear and see: the blind receive 
their sight, and the Jame walk: the lepers are cleansed, and 
the deaf hear, the dead are raised up.—Luke viii. 21. In the 
same hour, he cured many of their infirmities and plagues, and 
of evil spirits; and unto many that were blind, he gave sight.— 
Matt. iv. 23, 24. Jesus went about all Galilee... healing all manner 
of sickness, and all manner of disease among the people... 
They brought unio him ail sick people that were taken with 
divers diseases and torments, and those which were possessed 
with devils, and those which were lunatic, and those which had 
the palsy, and he healed them.—Matt. xv. 30, 31. And great 
multitudes came unto him, having with them those that were 
lame, blind, dumb, maimed, and many others; and cast them 
down at Jesus’s feet, and he healed them. Insomuch that the 
multitude wondered, when they saw the dumb to speak, the 
maimed to be whole and the lame to walk, and the blind to 
see.—Acts ii. 22. Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of God 
among you by miracles and wonders and signs; which God did 
by him in the midst of you, as ye know. 

As it would swell this article of the Appendix to an undue 
length, were we to state at length all the miracles of Jesus Christ 
related by the evangelists, we annex (in further proof of the 
fulfilment of the prophecies concerning them) the following 
catalogue of them, from the Rev. Mr. Archdeacon Nares’s Ve- 
racity of the Evangelists Demonstrated, pp. 283—286, :— 


1. Water turned into Wine ...........0-.seee+ee- JOhnii. 
2. Nobleman’s Son of Capernaum healed ........ John iv. 
3. Passing unseen through the Multitude ........ Luke iv. 
4. Miraculous Draught of Fishes ...........+2..- Luke v. 
: Mark i. 
3. Demoniae® cured wet s:acectes deicisoatsvle oeee oe ; Lakes 
* Matt. viii. 
6. Peter's Wife’s Mother cured... coos sees eeoes- 4 Mark i. 
rake iv. 
; att. Vili. 
4- Multitudes healed ..c..0ccccvesves voeaccescees } Mark i. 
Luke iv. 
8. Also th h . Matt. iv. 
Also throughout Galilee ......cce0seccceccesss Marki. 
tt. viii. 
Oe A TODOLMNEAICK.. 6:6. ccs ccicnceeoceceenaeen Mark i. 
Luke v. - 
f Matt. ix. 
10. The Paralytic let down in bed .......... cece Mark ik 
; Luke v. 
11.,The impotent Man, at Bethesda............... John v. 
; Matt. xii. 
12. The withered Hand, on the Sabbath... ........ 2 Mark iii. 
Luke vi. 
TON Many healed orclewtacttetecgeteisies «s/s se sicescicene ; Piatt xu 
Mark iii. 
14, Many, and some by mere touch................ | Luke vi. 
15. Centurion’s Servant ...... ccc seeeseee cece ee, 9 Matt. viii. 
saline ; y Luke vii. 
16. The Widow’s Son raised, at Nain.............. Luke vii. 
17. Various Miracles appealed to................ pes xi. 
Vii. 
18. Many hegled cise 0o.ec; coe emer «Mat 
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Mott ix. 
19:A' Demoniad sien oe ieiies culcdeoces eo) 5 Markeaite 
Luke xi. 
Matt. viii. 
20. The Tempest stilled..........-.0.seeee0e+ » 9 Mark iv. 
Luke viii. 
Matt. viii 
21. The Legion of Devils cast out!............-. 9 Markv 
Luke viit 
Matt. ix 
22. The Woman who touched his Garment ........ } Mark Va 
Luke vili 
% Matt. ix. 
23. The Daughter of Jairus raised .... +... 216+ «+e. ) ek ve 
Luke vii. 
24. Two blind Men...........sesesseeececeeee. Matt. ix. 
25 A dumb Demoniac.........eeseeveeeceeeeee. Matt. ix. 
Matt. x 
26. Power given to the Apostles to heal..........< Mark vi 
Luke ix. 
27, Many Sick healed c.csssdecs sone sint oossnr she» 3 ike ea 
Matt. xiv 
98. Five thousand fed «.c'sslescc sis sc cviccl tastes cece gh ita 
John vi 
Matt. xiv 
29. He walks on the Sea... .- cece cecscees coos cess 4 Mark vi 
John vi 
30. Ship immediately at its Destination............ John vi 
31. As many as touched healed § Mark aly 
. ‘Vy cece cs cs 8000 be oe oe Mark vi 
32. Daughter of Syrophcenician Woman............ ; Pe ae 
33. Deafand dumb Man.........02e+eee0eee2eee2 Mark vii- 
34. Multitudes healed 1... ..ccceccccsscceseccecces Matt. xv. 
35. Four Thousand fed 9.5.20: .02+ ss\scccwsee sv eccis ; eae 
36. A blind Man cured........2--.eeeeeeceeeeee+ Mark viii. 
i Matt. Xvil- 
37. The great Miracle of the Transfiguration ...... 4 Mark ix. 
Luke ix. 
Matt. xvii. 
38. A deaf and dumb Demoniac..............-.-. < Mark ix. 
Luke ix. 
39. A fish brings the tribute Money................ Matt. xvii. 
40. The Man blind from his Birth ................ John ix. 
41. The infirm Woman restored.........e2-2..--- Luke Xxiii. 
42. The Dropsy healed on the Sabbath............ Luke xiv. 
43. Ten Lepers cleansed............. Luke xvii. 
44, Lazarus raised from the Dead............-..- John xi. 
Matt. xx. 
45. Blind Bartimeus cured 2.2... <2... sssccceceseecs 3 Mark X. 
Luke xviii 
46. Many blind and lame.......+.eese+eee+eeee-- Matt. xxi. 
: Matt. xxi. 
47. The barren Fig-tree destroyed... ...-. sss cescses ; Mark xi. 
Matt. xxvi. 
48. The Ear of Malchus restored..........2ce-e0. Satie BENG 
uke xxii. 
John xviit. 
49. Miraculous Draught of Fishes, after his Resur- 
MOCHOM sc arenes teases dorancivin rl ate veniehcteteiclemtetele John xxi. 
§ 11. In what manner the Messiah was to make his publie 


entry into Jerusalem. 


Prornecy.—Zech. ix. 9. Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Jeru- 
salem, behold, thy King cometh unto thee; he is just, and 
having salvation ; lowly, and riding upon an ass, even upon a 
colt the foal of an ass. 

Furritment.—Matt. xxi. 7—10. The disciples—brought the 
ass and the colt, and put on them their clothes, and set him (Je- 
sus) thereon (that is, wpon the clothes). And great multitudes 
spread their garments, &c. &c.—Matt. xxi. 4, 5. All this was 
done, that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet, 
saying, Tell ye the daughter of Sion, “Behold, thy king com- 
eth,” &c. &c. : 


§ 12. That the Messiah should be poor and despised, and be 
betrayed by one of his own disciples for thirty pieces of silver 
(at that time the ordinary price of the vilest slave) ; with 
which the potter’s field should be purchased. 
Prorsecy.—Isa. liii. 3. There is no beauty that we should 

desire him. He is despised and rejected of men, a man of sore 

rows, and acquainted with grief; and we hid as it were our faces 
from him: he was despised, and we esteemed him not.— 

Ps. xli. 9. and Ps. lv. 12—14. Yea, mine own familiar friend in 


1 St. Matthew says two demoniacs, the others mention only one. Pro- 
bably one was more remarkable than the other. 

2 St. Matthew says two blind inen. Of whom, doubtless, Bartimeus was 
the most remarkable. 
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whom I trusted, who did eat of my bread, hath lift up his heel 
agairest me.—4ech. xi. 12. So they weighed for my price thirty 
pieces of silver—Zech. xi. 18. And the Lord said unto me, 
Cast it unto the potter: a goodly price that I was prized at 
of them! And I took the thirty pieces of silver, and cast them 
to the potter in the house of the Lord. 

Forrriment.—Luke ix. 58. The Son of man hath not where 
to lay his head.—2 Cor. viii. 9. For your sakes he became poor.— 
John xi. 35. Jesus Wzrt.— Luke xxii. 3, 4. Then Satan 
entered into Judas, being one of the twelve, and he went his 
way and communed with the chief priests how he might betray 
him unto them.—Matt. xxvi. 14. And Judas went unto the 
chief priests, and said unto them, What will ye give me, and I 
will deliver him unto you? and they covenanted with him for 
thirty pieces of silver.—Matt. xxvii. 3—8. Then Judas, who 
had betrayed him, brought again the thirty pieces of silver, say- 
ing, I have sinned in that I have betrayed innocent blood; and 
he cast down the pieces of silver in the temple, and departed, 
and went and hanged himself. And the chief priests took the 
silver, and they said, It is not lawful to put it into the treasury, 
because it is the price of blocd, and they took counsel, and 
bought with them the potter’s field, to bury strangers in. 


§ 13. That the Messiah should suffer pain and death for the 
sins of the World. 


Proruzcy.—Psal. xxii. 16, 17. For dogs (that is the Heath- 
ens, whom the Jews called dogs,) have compassed me ; the as- 
sembly of the wicked have inclosed me; they pierced my hands and 
my feet. I may tell all my bones; they look and stare upon me.— 
Isa. 1. 6. I gave my back to the smiters, and my cheeks to 
them that plucked off the hair. I hid not my face from shame 
and spitting.—Isa. lili. 5. 8. He was wounded for our trans- 
gressions: he was bruised for our iniquities; by his stripes we 
are healed. He was cut off out of the land of the living, for the 
{transgression of my people was he stricken.—Isa. liii. 12. And 
he dare the sin of many. 

Furritment—John xix. 1, 2. Then Pilate took Jesus, and 
sceurged him. And the soldiers platted a crown of thorns,— 
and they smote him with the palms of their hands.—Matt. xxvii. 
30.; Mark xv. 19. And they did spit upon him,—and smote 
him on the head.—Mark xv. 25. And they crucified him.— 
1 Pet. ii. 23, 24. Who, when he was reviled, reviled not again ; 
when he suffered, he threatened not. Who bare our sins in his 
own body on the tree (the cross). 


§ 14. That the Messiah should be cruelly mocked and derided. 


Propurcy .—Psal. xxii. 12, 13. 7, 8. Many bulls have com- 
passed me; strong bulls of Bashan—(that is, the wicked and 
furious Jews, who like the beasts fattened on the fertile plains 
of Bashan “waxed fat and kicked;—became proud and rebel- 
lious)—have beset me round. They gaped upon me with their 
mouths as a ravening and roaring lion. All they that see me, 
laugh me to scorn; they shoot out the lip, saying, He trusted in 
God that he would deliver him; let him deliver him, seeing he 
delighted in him. 

Fourriument.—Matt. xxvii. 39. 41, 42.; Mark xv. 31, 32. ; 
Luke xxiii. 35,36. And they that passed by, reviled him, wag- 
ping their heads. Likewise also the chief priests, and the rulers 
also with them, derided, and mocking, said among themselves, 
with the scribes and elders, “He saved others, himself he cannot 
save ; if he be the Christ, the chosen of God, let him now come 
own from the cross, and save himself, that we may see, and we 
will believe him. He trusted in God, let him deliver him now 
if he will have him.” And the soldiers also mocked him,— 
saying, “ If thou be the king of the Jews, save thyself.” 


§ 15. That vinegar and gall should be offered to the Messiah 
upon the cross: and that his garments should be divided, and 
lots cast for his vesture. 


Propusecy.—Psal. Ixix. 21. They gave me also gall for my 
meat, and in my thirst they gave me vinegar to drink.—Psal. 
xxii. 18. They part my garments among them, and cast lots 
upon my vesture. 

Furrriment.—John xix. 29.; Matt. xxvii. 48.5 Mark xv. 36, 
And they filled a sponge with vinegar, and put it upon hyssop, 
and put it to his mouth.—John xix. 23, 24. And the soldiers 
when they had crucified Jesus, took his garments and made four 
varts, to every soldier a part; and also his coat; now the coat 
was witnout seam. They said therefore, “Let us not rend it, 
sut cast lots whose it shall be.” © 
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§ 16. That not a bone of the Messiak should be broken, bu: 
that his side should be pierced, 


Propnecy.—Psal. xxxiv. 20. He keepeth all his bones; na 
one of them is broken.—Zech. xii. 10. And they shall look 
upon me whom they have pierced. \ 

Fourrinment.—John xix. 32—34. Then came the soldiers 
and brake the legs of the first and of the other which was cruci- 
fied with him: but when they came to Jesus, and saw that he 
was dead already, they brake not his legs. But one of the 


soldiers, with a spear, pierced his side, and forthwith there came 
out blood and water. 


§.17. That the Messiah should die with malefactors, but be 
buried honowrably. 


Propuecy.—lsa. lili. 9. And he made his grave with the 
wicked, and with the rich in his death. 

Fourritmentr.—Matt. xxvii. 38. 57—60. Then were there 
two thieves crucified with him. There came a rich man of 
Arimathea, named Joseph, and begged the body of Jesus; and 


he sonrey! it in a clean linen cloth and laid it in his own new 
tomb. 


§ 18. That the Messiah should rise from the dead, and ascend 
into heaven. 


Propaecy.—Psal. xvi. 9,10. My flesh also shall rest in hope, 
for thou wilt not leave my soul in hell (the separate state of 
departed spirits), neither wilt thou suffer thy holy one to see cor- 
ruption.—Isa. liii. 10. When thou shalt make his soul an offer- 
ing for sin,—he shall prolong his days.—Psal. lxviii. 18. Thou 
hast ascended up on high; thou hast led captivity captive ; thou 
hast received gifts for men, that the Lord God might dwell 
among them. 

Furritment.—Acts ii. 31. (David) spake before the resur- 
rection of Christ, that his soul was not left in hell (Hades, or the 
separate state); neither did his flesh see corruption. See also 
Acts xiii. 35.—Matt. xxviii. 5, 6. The angels said unto the 
women, “He is not here, for he is risen, as he said.” See Luke 
xxiv. 5, 6.—1 Cor. xv. 4. He rose again the third day, accord- 
ing to the Scriptures.—Acts i. 3. He showed himself alive, 
after his passion, by many infallible proofs—Mark xvi. 19.5 
Luke xxiv. 51.; Actsi. 9. So, then, after the Lord had spoken 
to them, while he was blessing them, and while they beheld, he 
was parted from them, and carried up into heaven, and sat at 
the right hand of God. Compare also 1 Pet. iii. 22.; 1 Tim. ii. 
16.; Heb. vi. 20. 


§ 19. That the Messiah should send the Holy Spirit, the 
Comforter. 


Prornecy.—Joel. ii. 28. I will pour out my Spirit upon all 
flesh; and your sons and your daughters shall prophecy. 

Fuiritment.—See all these promises and predictions fulfilled 
in Acts ii, 1—4.; iv. 31.3 viii. 17.; x. 44.5 xi. 15, 


ere 





SECTION II. 


PREDICTIONS RELATIVE TO THE OFFICES OF THE MESSIAH. 


§ 1. That the Messiah was to be a Propuet and LucisLaToR 
Lixe uNTo Mossrs, but superior to him, who should change 
the law of Moses into a new and more perfect law, common 
both to Jews and Gentiles, and which should last for ever. 


Propuecy.—Deut. xviii. 18, 19. I will rise them up a 
Prophet from among their brethren like unto thee, and will put 
my words into his mouth.... And it shall come to pass, that 
whosoever will not hearken unto my words which he shall speak 
in my name, I will require it of him. See also Deut. xviii. 15.5; 
Acts iii. 22. and vii. 37. 

Furrriument.—That the Messiah was to be a Prophet, genes 
rally, see § 8. p. 451. supra; and how closely Jesus Christ re- 
sembled Moses, to whom he was also infinitely superior in many 
respects, will appear from the following particulars :— ; 

(i) As to the dignity of his person.—Heb. iii. 5, 6. Moses verily 
was faithful in all his house, as a servant, for a testimony of those 
things which were to be spoken after; but Christ as a Son over his 
own house, whose house are we. Other prophets had revelations in 
dreams and visions, but Moses talked with God face to face. Christ 
spake that which he had seen with the Father. ; 

(ii.) As to his legislative office—Moses was & Legislator, and the 
Mediator of a covenant between God and Man. Christ was the 
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Mediator of a better covenant than that which was established by 
the sacrifice of bulls and goats. The one was mortal; the other 
divine. Other prophets were only interpreters and enforcers of ee 
law, and, in this respect, were greatly inferior to Moses. This 16, 0 
itself, a- sufficient proof, that a succession of prophets could not be 
solely alluded to. The person who was to be raised up, could not be 
like Moses, in a strict sense, unless he were a legislator—he must 
give a law to mankind, and, consequently, a more excellent law; 
for if the first had been perfect, as the author of the Kpistle to the 
Hebrews argues, there could have been no room fora second. Christ 
was this legislator, who gave a law more perfect in its nature, more 
extensive in its application, and more glorious in its promises and 
rewards.—Heb. vii. 18, 19. There is a disannulling of the command- 
ment going before, for the weakness and unprofitableness thereof ; for 
the law made nothing perfect, but the bringing in of a better hope (i. e. 
of a new law) did, by the which we draw nigh to God 

The Law of Moses belonged to one nation only ; but the Gospel, 
which is the Law of Christ, is designed for all nations. The Messiah 
was to enact a new Law; Isa. ii. 3. Out of Zion shall go forth the 
law, and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. This new law or 
covenant was to be common to all nations ; see Isa. ii. 2, 3. and li. 4, 5. ; 
and was to endure for ever; see Isa. lix. 21.; Jer. xxxi. 34.; Ezek. 
XxXxvi. 27. xxxvii. 26.; Isa. lv. 3. Ixi. 8.3 Jer. xxxii. 40.; Ezek. xxxiv. 
25.; Dan. vii. 13, 14. ; Isa. xlii. 6. lxii. 2.; compared with Matt. xxviii. 
19, 20. Moses instituted the passover, when a lamb was sacrificed, 
none of whose bones were to be broken, and whose blood protected 
the people from destruction—Christ was himself that paschal Jamb. 
Moses had a very wicked and perverse generation committed to his 
care ; and to enable him to rule them, miraculous powers were given 
to him, and he used his utmost endeavours to make the people obe- 
dient to God, and to save them from ruin; but in vain: in the space 
of forty years they all fell in the wilderness except two.—Christ also 
was given to a generation not less wicked and perverse; his instruc- 
tions and his miracles were lost upon them; and in about the same, 
space of time, after they had rejected him, they were destroyed. 

(iii.) As to his prophetic office and character.—Moses foretold the 
calamities that would befal his nation for their disobedience —Christ 
predicted the same events, fixed the precise time, and enlarged upon 
the previous and subsequent circumstances. 

Moses chose and appointed seventy elders to preside over the peo- 
ple—Christ chose the same number of disciples. Moses sent twelve 
men to spy out the land which was to be conquered—Christ sent his 
twelve apostles into the world, to subdue it by a more glorious and 
miraculous conquest. 

(iv.) As to the benefits conferred.—Moses delivered the Israelites 
from their cruel bondage in Egypt ; he contended with the magicians, 
and had the advantage over them so manifestly, that they could no 
longer withstand him, but were constrained to acknowledge the divine 
power by which he was assisted. Moses conducted the Israelites 
through the desert, assuring them that, if they would he obedient, 
they should enter into the happy land of promise, which the wiser 
Jews usually understuod to be a type of the eternal and celestial 
kingdom, to which the Messiah was to open an entrance. And Moses 
interceded with the Almighty for that rebellious people, and stopped 
the wrath of God, by lifting up the brazen serpent in the wilderness. 
The people could not enter into the land of promise till Moses was 
dead—by the death of Christ “the kingdom of heaven was opened 
to believers.”—But Jrsus has delivered us from the far worse tyranny 
of Satan and sin, and He saves aut who truly believe in him and un- 
feignedly repent, from the guilt, the power, and the punishment of 
their sins. (Matt. i. 21.)—Jesus Christ cast out evil spirits, and received 
their acknowledgments both of the dignity of his nature and the 
importance of his mission. He was lifted up on the cross, and was 
the atonement for the whole world. He has also brought life and 
immortality to light; and opened the kingdom of heaven to all be- 
lievers. As our forerunner, he hath entered into heaven, that where 
he is, there his followers may be also (Heb. vi. 20. ix. 24.; John xiv. 
2, 3.): and as an Advocate he ever liveth to make intercession for all 
that come unto God by him. (1 John ii. 1.; Heb. vii. 25.) 

Moses wrought a great variety of miracles, and in this particular 
the parallel is remarkable; since beside Christ there arose not a pro- 
phet in Israel like unto Moses, whom the Lord knew face to face, in all 
the signs and the wonders which the Lord sent him to do. (Deut. xxxiv.) 
Moses was not only a lawgiver, a prophet, and a worker of miracles, 
but a king and a priest. He is called king (Deut. xxxiii. 5.), and he 
had, indeed, though not the pomp, and the crown, and the sceptre, yet 
the authority of a king, and was the supreme magistrate; and the 
office of priest he often exercised. In all these offices the resemblance 
between Moses and Christ was striking and exact. 

Moses fed the people miraculously in the wilderness—Christ with 
bread and with doctrine; and the manna which descended from 
heaven, and the loaves which Christ multiplied, were proper images 
of the spiritual food which the Saviour of the world bestowed upon 
his disciples. : 

Moses expressly declares, “ That it shall come to pass, that whoso- 
ever will not hearken unto my words which the prophet shall speak 
in my name, I will require it of him.” The Jews rejected Christ, and 
God rejected them. In the whole course of the history of the Jews 
there is no instance recorded, where, in the case of disobedience to 
the warnings or advice of any prophet, such terrible calamities en 
sued, as those which followed the rejection of the Messiah. The 
overthrow of the Jewish empire, the destruction of so many Jews at 
the siege of Jerusalem, the dispersion of the surviving people, and 
the history of the Jews down to the present day—calamitieg beyond 
measure and beyond example—fuititied the prophecy of Moses, 
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(v.) As to the circumstances of his deth.—Moses died in one sense 
for the iniquities of his people: it was their rebellion, which was the 
oceasion of it, which drew down the displeasure of God upon them 
and upon him: “The Lord,” said Moses to them, “was angry with 
me for your sakes, saying, Thou shalt not go in thither, but thou shalt 
die.” (Deut. i. 37.) Moses, therefore, went up, in the sight of the peo- 
ple, to the top of Mount Nebo, and there he died, when he was in 
perfect vigour, “when his eye was not dim, nor his natural force 
abated.”—Christ suffered for the sins of men, and was led up, in the 
presence of the people, to Calvary, where he died in the flower of hia 
age, and when he was in his full natural strength. Neither Moses 
nor Christ, as far as we may collect from sacred history, were ever 
sick, or felt any bodily decay or infirmity which would have rendered 
them unfit for the toils they underwent. Their sufferings were of 
another kind. 

As Moses, a little before his death, promised the people that God 
would raise them up a Prophet like unto him—so Christ, taking leave 
of his afflicted disciples, told them, I will not leave you comforiless: L 
will pray the Father, and he shall give you another Comforter. (John 
xiv. 18. 16.) 

“Ts this similitude and correspondence, in so many particu- 
lars, the effect of mere chance?” says Dr. Jortin, to whom we 
are principally indebted for the preceding circumstances of re- 
semblance between Jesus Christ and the Great Prophet and 
Legislator of the Jews :—“ Let us search all the records of uni- 
versal history, and see if we can find a man who was so like to 
Moses as Christ was. If we cannot find such a one, then we 
have found him of whom Moses in the law and the prophets did 
write, to be Jesus of Nazareth, raz Son or Gop.”! 


§ 2. The Messiah was to be a Teacher, whe was to instruct and 
enlighten men. 


(i.) Messiah was to be a Teacher. 


PropaEcy.—Isa. Ixi. 1. The Lord hath anointed me to preack 
good tidings unto the meek.—Isa. liv. 13. All thy people shall 
be taught of the Lord.—Psal. Ixxvili. 2. I will open my mouth 
in a parable. 

Furrirment.—Mark i. 14. Jesus came .... preaching the 
kingdom of God.—Luke viii. 1. He went throughout every city 
and village, preaching, and showing the glad tidings of the 
kingdom of God.—Mark vi. 6. He went round about all the 
villages teaching.—Luke iv. 15.44, He taught in their syna- 
gogues; and he preached in the synagogues of Galilee. See 
also Matt. iv. 23. ix. 35.; Mark i. 838, 39.—Matt. xi. The poor 
have the Gospel preached unto them.—Matt. xiii. 34. All these 
things spake Jesus unto the multitude in paradles, and without 
a parable spake he not unto them, that it might be fulfilled which 
was spoken by the prophet, saying, I will open my mouth in 
parables.—Mark. iv. 33. With many such parables spake he 
the word unto them. The following list of parables may serve 
to illustrate the prophetic character of the Messiah as a teacher : 
it is borrowed from Mr. Archdeacon Nare’s Veracity of the 
Evangelists demonstrated, pp. 287—289. :— 


1. Of the Blind leading the Blind ................. Luke vi. 
2. Of the House built on a Rock .............2..0 ; pie og 
2. Of the two. Debio. os csas-acsenduccecomee no aukoeede 
4. Of the relapsing Demoniac ............0200000 Mea 
5. Of the rich Man and his vain Hopes............. | Luke xii. 
6. Of the Lord returning from a Wedding .......... Luke xii. 
7. Of the barren Fig-tree.........0.c.ececeeeeeee. Luke xiii 
Matt. ziti. 
8. Of the Sowers: 20). swe les ou ccmemeasadeeeoeet. ec Vannes 
Luke viii 
OOMthe Paros... sek wis vec ss occaehatecrecseacee s wNIAiE Mae 
10. Of the Seed sown... .. 20. ..c.cee0cces cecceseess Mark iv. 
11. Of the Mustard Seed..........0sececceececese. 9 Matt. xiii. 
Mark iv. 
12: OF the Teaven si «in:sigiaeiastsis'an)opinsin ele 508) esas MRT 
13. Of the hid “Treasure... ss seis seks eens sceructe id. 
14. Of the Merchant seeking Peartls................ Ibid. 
15. Of the Net cast into the Sea..............000.-. Ibid. 
16. Of the good Householder ................200.2. | Matt. xiii. 
Matt. ix. 
1%. Of the new Cloth and old Garment.............. 2 Mark in. 
Luke vy. 
i Matt. ix. 
18, Of the new Wine and old Bottles... ........-... 2 Mark ii. 
Luse v. 
19. OF the Plant not planted by God................ Matt. xv 
20. Of the lost Sheep ... 2. ces cececccccccce cece Melee 
21. Of the unmerciful Servant .................000. | Matt. xviii 


tomy 


1 Jortin’s Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, vol. i. pp. 135—150. second 


edition, See also Bp. Newton’s Dissertations on the P: eci . i. pp. 
101. London, 1793, ninth edition. PARE SEs Pk Ne 
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22. Of the Shepherd and the Sheep.... 


. B itieracakcs 5 ae ROO MAK 
23. Of the good Samaritan..............eeeeeeeee-6 Luke x. 
24. Of the Gweést choosing the highest Seat.......... Luke xiv. 
20. OF the great Supper s0.t. 0. Gece. ec cece gee sece’ /Lbid. 
26. Of the building of a Tower ............. Ibid. 
27. Of the King preparing for War ................. Ibid. 
BMOL. the! Salotegacr tariseccs secs acieeds scenseosee | AUIGs 
29. Of the Piece of Silver lost ..................06. Luke xv. 
Os Of the Prodigal Sonos cts. 5s c4s viet cee eee cet ed bids 
Bl. OF the unjust Steward ............. see eeeeee Luke xvi. 
32. Of the rich Man and Lazarus.................2. Ibid. 
33. Of the Master commanding his Servant.......... Luke xvii. 
34. OF the unjust Judge and Widow................ Luke xviii. 
35. Of the Pharisee and Publican.............e0.... Ibid. 
36. Of the Labourers hired at different Hours........ Matt. xx. 
37. Of the Ten Pounds and Ten Servants........... _ Luke xix. 
38. Of the professing and repenting Son............ _ Matt. xxi. 
Matt. xxi. 
39, Of the wicked Husbandman................++0. 4 Mark xii. 
Luke xx. 
40. Of the Guests bidden and the Wedding Garment.. _ Matt. xxii. 
Matt. xxiv. 
41. Of the Fig-tree putting forth Leaves........ 3 Mark xii. 
Luke xxi. 
42. Of the Thief in the Night......... --. Matt. xxiv. 
43. Of the Man taking a long Journey.............. Mark xiii. 
44. Of the faithful and unfaithful Servant ........... Matt. xxiv. 
45. OF the Ten Virgins..........++se0+-2eeseeeees Matt. xxv. 
BOs OF UNO sel CHEB eas sss] opsasicta se eucisho sisi. ciples orsie'sys steel LONG 
Perhaps also the following may be added :— 
47. Children in the Market Place.................. ne vik 
Matt. xii. 
48. The strong Man keeping his House.............. < Mark iii. 
Luke xi, 


(ii.) Messiah was to instruct and enlighten men. 


Proruecy.—Isaiah ix. 2. The people that walked in dark- 
ness had seen a great light; they that dwell in the land of the 
shadow of death, upon them hath the light shined. 

Fuurrument.—John xii. 46. I am come a light into the 
world, that whosoever believeth on me should not abide in 
darkness. (See also John viii. 12. ix. 5.)—Luke ii. 32, A 
light to lighten the Gentiles—Acts xxvi. 18. To open their 
eyes, and to turn them from darkness to light, and from the 
power of Satan unto God.—Eph. v. 8. Ye were sometimes 
darkness, but now ye are light in the Lord; walk as children of 
light—Acts iii. 26. God having raised up his son Jesus, sent 
him to bless you, in turning away every one of you from his 
tniquities. 


§ 3. He was to be the Messiah, Christ, or Anointed of God. 


Propurecy.—Isaiah Ixi. 1. The Spirit of the Lord God is 
upon me, because the Lord hath anointed me to preach good 
tidings unto the meek.—Dan. xi. 24, 25. To anoint the most 
holy,——the Messiah the Prince.—Psal. exxxii. 17. I have or- 
dained a lamp for mine Anointed. See also Psal. lxxxix. 20. 
51.—Psal. ii. 2. The rulers take counsel together against the 
Lord and against his Anointed or Messiah. 

Foutrirment.—John iv. 25. 42. I know that the Messiah 
cometh, which is called the Christ. This is indeed the Christ.— 
vi. 69. We believe and are sure that thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God. See also John xi. 27.; Matt. xvi. 16.— 
Matt. xxvi. 63, 64. The high priest said, “I adjure thee by the 
living” God, ‘hat thou tell us whether thou be the Christ the 
Son of God;” Jesus saith unto him, “Thou hast said.” See 
also Mark xiv. 61.—Acts xviii. 28. He mightily convinced the 
Jews, and that publicly, showing by the Scriptures that Jesus 
was the Christ. See also Acts ix. 22. and xvii. 3.—Acts ii. 36. 
Let all the house of Israel know assuredly, that God hath made 
that same Jesus whom ye have crucified both Lord and Christ— 
Phil. ii. 11, That every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ 
is Lord. 


§ 4. The Messiah was to be a Priest. 


Prornrcy.—Psal. cx. 4. Thou art a priest for ever, after the 
order of Melchizedek (cited in Heb. v. 6. vii. 21.).—Zech, vi. 13. 
He shall be a priest upon his throne. 

Fourrriment.—Heb. iv. 14. We have a great high priest 
that is passed into the heavens, Jesus the Son of God. (See 
also viii. 1.)—Heb. iii. 1. x, 21. Consider the apostle and lygh 
hriest of our profession, Chyist Jesus.—Heb. ii. 17. That he 
might be a merciful and faithful high priest in things pertaining 
to God, to make reconciliation for the sins of the people.— 

Vor. I. 30 pee 
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Heb. vii. 24. This man because he continueth forever hath an 
unchangeable priesthood. 


§ 5. The Messiah was, by the offering of himself as a sacrifice 
for sin, to make an end of sin, to make reconciliation for 
saab to makemen holy, and to destroy the power of the 

evil, 

ProraEcy.—Isa. liii. 6. 10, 11, 12. The Lord hath laid on him 
the iniquity of us all, Thou shalt make his soul an offering for 
sin. He shall bear their iniguities. He bare the sin of many.— 
Dan. ix. 24. To finish the transgression, to make an end of sins, 
and to make reconciliation for iniquity, and to bring in an 
everlasting righteousness.—Gen. iii. 15. It (the seed of woman, 
the promised Messiah) shall bruise thy (Satan’s) head. 

Furrrtment.—Eph. v. 2. Christ hath given himself for us, 
an offering, and a sacrifice to God, (See also 2 Cor. v. 21. 
Rom. viii. 3.)—1 John ii. 2. He is the propitiation for our sins. 
—Heb. ix. 14. Christ, who through the eternal Spirit offerea 
himself without spot, to God.—1 Pet. i. 19. Redeemed—with 
the precious blood of Christ, as of a Jam without blemish.— 
1 Pet. iii. 18. Christ hath once suffered for sins, the just for the 
unjust.—Heb. x. 12. This man, after he had offered one sa- 
crifice for sins, for ever sat down on the right hand of God.— 
Heb. ix. 12. Neither by the blood of goats and calves, but by 
his own blood he entered in once into the holy place.—Heb. vii. 27 
Who needeth not daily, as those high priests, to offer up sacrifice 
first for his own sins, and then for the people’s; for this he did 
once when he offered up himself. Heb. ix. 25, 26. Nor yet that 
he should offer himself often, as the high priest entereth into 
the holy place every year with the blood of others. But now, 
once in the end of the world hath he appeared to put away sin 
by the sacrifice of himselfi—John i. 29. The lamb of God, 
which taketh away the sin of the world.—Acts v. 31. To give 
repentance to Israel and forgiveness of sins.—1 Cor. xv. 3. 
Christ died for our sins according to the Sriptures.—1 John i. 7. 
The blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from all sin.— 
Rom. v. 10. We were reconciled to God by the death of his 
Son.—2 Cor. v. 18. Who hath reconciled us to himself by Jesus 
Christ.—Col. i. 20. By him (Christ) to reconcile all things unto 
himself.—Heb. v. 8, 9. He became the author of salvation unto 
all them that obey him.—2 Cor. v. 15. He died for all, that they 
which live should not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto 
him which died for them. (See also Rom. vi. 10—12. 1 Thess. 
v. 10.) —1 Pet. ii. 24. Who his own self bare our sins in his own 
body on the tree, that we, being dead to sin, should tive unto 
righteousness.—Tit. ii. 14. Who gave himself for us, that he 
might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a 
peculiar people zealous of good works.—| Cor. vi. 20. Ye are 
bought with a price; therefore glorify God in your body and in 
your spirit which are God’s.—1 Pet. iv. 1, 2. As Christ has 
suffered for us in the flesh, arm yourselves likewise with the same 
mind; for he that hath suffered in the flesh hath ceased from sin, 
that he no longer should live the rest of his time in the flesh, to 
the lusts of men, but to the will of God. 


§ 6. The Messiah was to be a Saviour. 


Prornecy.—lsa. lix. 20. The Redeemer shall come to Zion, 
and to them that turn from transgression in Jacob.—Ixii. 11. Say 
ye to the daughter of Zion “Behold thy salvation cometh.” 

Furritment.—1 John iv. 14. The Father sent the Son to be 
the Saviour of the world.—Luke ii. 11, Unto you is born a 
Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. (See also Matt. i. 21. 
Acts xiii, 23.)—John iv. 42. We have heard him ourselves, and 
know that this is indeed the Christ,’ the Saviour of the world.— 
Acts v. 31. Him hath God exalted with his right hand to be a 
prince and a Saviour, for to give repentance to Israel and for- 
giveness of sins.—2 Pet.-ii. 20. Have escaped the pollutions 
of the world through the knowledge of the Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. (See also 2 Pet. iii. 18.)—Tit. iii. 6. The Holy 
Ghost, which he shed on us abundantly, through Jesus Christ 
our Saviour.—2 Pet. i. 1. Through the righteousness of our God 
and Saviour Jesus Christ.—Phil. iii. 20. From whence (hea- 
ven) we also look for the Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ.— 
Tit. ii. 13. Looking for......the appearing of our great God 
and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 


§ 7. The Messiah was to be a Mediator. 
Prornecy.—Psal. cx. 1. The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit 
thou at my right hand.—Dan. ix. 17. 19. O our God, cause 
thy face to shine upon thy sanctuary that is desolate for the 
Lord’s sake. Defer not for thine own sake, O my God. 
Isa. viii, 14. He shall be for a sanctuary. 
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Fuxriirment. —John xiv. 6. Jesus saith unto him, “I am the 
way, and the truth, and the life; no man cometh unto the 
Father but by me.’—i Tim. ii. 5. There is one God, and one 
mediator between God and men, the man Christ Jesus.—Heb. xii. 
24, Jesus the mediator of the new covenant. (See also Heb. 
vii. 22, viii. 6. ix. 15.)—John xv. 16. xvi. 23, 24. _Whatsoever 
ye shall.ask the Father in my name, he will give it you; 
hitherto ye have asked nothing in my name.—John xiv. 14, 
If ye shall ask any thing in my name I will do zz. 


§ 8. The Messiah was to be an Intercessor. 


Proruxcy.—lIsa. liii. 12. He made intercession for the trans- 
gressors, : 

Forritment.—Luke xxiii. 34. Jesus said, Father, forgive 
them; for they know not what they do, Heb. ix. 24. Christ is 
entered into heaven itself, now to appear in the presence of God 
for us.—1 John ii. 1. If any man sin, we have an advocate with 
the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous.—Rom. viii. 34. Christ, 
who is even at the right hand of God, who also maketh 
intercession for us.—Heb. vii. 25. He is able to save them to 
the uttermost that come unto God by him, seeing he ever liveth 
to make intercession for them. 


§ 9. Messiah was to be a Shepherd. 


Propurcy.—lIsa. xl. 11, He shall feed his flock like a shep- 
herd, he shall gather the lambs with his arm, and carry them in 
his bosom, and shall gently lead those that are with young.— 
Ezek. xxxiv. 23. I will set up one shepherd over them, even my 
servant David. (See also Ezek. xxxvil. 24.) 

Forritment.—John x. 11.'14. I am the good shepherd, and 
know my sheep, and am known of mine. Other sheep (that is, 
the Gentiles) I have, which are not of this fold....and they 
shall hear my voice; and there shall be one fold, and one shep- 
herd—Heb. xiii. 20. Our Lord Jesus, that great shepherd 
of the sheep.—1 Pet. ii. 25. Ye are now returned unto the 
shepherd and bishop of your souls.—1 Pet. v. 1, 2. 4. The elders, 
I exhort, feed the flock of God; and when the chief shepherd 
shall appear ye shall receive a crown. 


§ 10. Messiah was to be a king, superior to all others, the head 
and ruler of the church, and more particularly exalted as a 
king, after his sufferings and resurrection. 

(i.) Messiah was to be a King. 
Prornecy—Psal, ii. 6. Yet have I set my king upon my holy 
hill of Zion.—Psal. cxxxii. 11. The Lord hath sworn to David, 

“Of the fruit of thy body will I set upon thy throne.” (See also 

Isa.ix.6.lv.4. Zech, vi. 13.) —Jer. xxiii. 5,6. A king shall reign, 

and prosper; this is the name whereby he shall be called, “The 

Lord our righteousness.” (See also Isa. xxxii. 1.)—Ezek. xxxvii. 

24, 25. David my servant shall be king over them. (See also xxxiv. 

23, 24. Jer. xxx. 9. Hos. iii. 5.)—Zech. ix. 9. Shout, O daugh- 

ter of Jerusalem, behold thy king cometh unto thee. (Cited as 

fulfilled in Matt. xxi. 5. John xii. 15. Luke xix. 38.) 
Furriument.—Matt. ii. 5, 6. Thus it is written by the 

prophet, “ Out of thee shall come a governor, that shall rule my 

people Israel.” (Mich. v. 2.)—Luke i.32, 38. The Lord God shall 
give unto him the throne of his father David, and he shall reign 
over the house of Jacob for ever.—John i. 49. Nathaniel an- 
swered, “Thou art the Son of God, thou art the king of Israel.”— 
John xviil. 33. 36, 37. Pilate said, “Art thou the king of the 
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Jews?” Jesus answered, “ My kingdom is not of this world: now 
is my kingdom not from hence.” Pilate said, “Art thou a king 
then?” Jesus answered “Thou sayest that I am a king.” (See 
also Matt. xxvii. 11.)—Acts v. 31. Him hath God exalted with 
his right hand to be a prince and a Saviour. 


(ii.) Messiah was to be a king, superior to all others, the head 
and ruler of the church. 


Prornecy.—Psal. Ixxxix. 27. 36. I will make him, my first- 
born, higher than the kings of the earth. His throne as the sun 
before me.—Dan. vii. 13, 14. One like the Son of Man ;— 
There was given him dominion, and glory, and a kingdom ; that 
all people, nations, and languages should serve him: his dominion 
is an everlasting dominion. (See also Dan. vii. 27. ii. 44.) 

Furrrnmient.—Rev. i. 3. The Prince of the kings of the 
earth.—I1l Tim. vi. 15. Who is the blessed and only potentate, 
the King of kings, and Lord of lords. (See also Rev. xvii 14. 
xix. 16.)—Eph.i.21. Far above all principality, and power, and 
might, and dominion, and every name that is named, not only in 
this world, but also in that which is to come.—Phil. ii. 9. God 
hath highly exalted him, and given him a name, which is above 
every name.—Eph. i. 22, 23. God hath put all things under 
his feet, and gave him to be Head over all things to the Church, 
which is his body.—Col. i. 18. Christ is the Head of the Church, 
which is his body. (See also Eph. v. 23.)—Eph. iv. 15, 16 
Who is the Head, even Christ ; from whom the whole body fitly 
joined together and compacted..... maketh increase.—1 Cor. 
xii. 27. Ye are the body of Christ, and members in particular. 


Gili.) Messiah the king was to be exalted, more particularly 
after his sufferings and resurrection. 


Prorurecy.—Psal. ii. 6, 7. (cited and applied to Christ in 
Acts xiii. 33. and Heb. v. 5.) I have set my King upon my holy 
hill of Zion. Thou art my Son; this day have I begotten thee.— 
Psal. viii. 5. Thou hast.made him a little lower than the angels, 
and hast crowned him with glory and honour.—Isa. liii. 10. 12. 
When thou shalt make his soul an offering for sin, he shall see 
his seed; and the pleasure of the Lord shall prosper in his hand.— 
Therefore will I divide him a portion with the great, and he shall 
divide the spoil with the strong, because he hath poured out his 
soul unto death. 

Furritment.—1 Pet. i. 11. The prophets. ...testified be- 
forehand the sufferings of Christ and the glory that should fol- 
low.—Luke xxiv. 26. Ought not Christ to have suffered these 
things, and to have entered into glory ’—John xvii. 1. The 
hour is come, glorify thy Son——Rom. i. 4. Declared to be the 
Son of God with power....by the resurrection from the dead.— 
1 Pet.i. 21. God .._. raised him up from the dead, and gave 
him glory.—1 Pet. iii. 22. Who is gone into heaven, and is on 
the right hand of God ; angels, and authorities, and powers being 
made subject unto him.—Acts ii. 32, 33. Jesus hath God raised 
up....therefore being by the right hand of God exalted.—Phil. 
ii. 8,9. Being found in fashion as man, he humbled himself, 
and became obedient unto death, even the death of the cross; 
wherefore God also hath highly exalted him.—Heb. ii. 9. We 
see Jesus, who was made a little lower than the angels, for the 
suffering of death, crowned with glory and honour.—Heb. xii. 2. 
Who, for the joy that was set before him, endured the cross, 
despising the shame, and is set down at the right hand of the 
throne of God. 
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THE PRINCIPAL PREDICTIONS BY JESUS CHRIST RELATIVE TO HIS SUFFERINGS, DEATH, RESURRECTION, THE SFREAV 
OF THE GOSPEL, AND THE DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM. 


[Referred to in page 
SECTION I. 


PREDICTIONS (FOR\THE CONFIRMATION OF HIS DISCIPLES? FAITH) 
THAT THEY WOULD FIND THINGS ACCORDING TO HIS WORD. 


Prornecy.—Matt. xxi. 1, 2,3, Mark xi.2, Luke xix. 30, 
31. Jesus sent two disciples, saying unto them, “Go into the 
village over against you, and straightway ye shall find an ass tied 
and a colt with her; loose them, and bring them unto me; and 
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if any man shall say aught unto you, ye shall say, ‘The Lord 
hath nved of them,’ and straightway he will send them.”—Mark. 
xiv. 13, 14, 15. Go ye into the city, and there shall meet youa 
man bearing a pitcher of water, follow him; and wheresoever he 
shall go in, say ye to the good man of the house, “The master 
saith, Where is the guest-chamber, where I shall eat the passover 


with my disciples?” And he shall show you a large wv. 
(See also Matt. xxvi. 18.) é y arge Upper room | 
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Fourrinmnnt.—Mark ix. 4, 5,6. Luke xix. 32. They found 
the colt tied by the door without, in a place where two ways 
met, and they loose himy and certain of them that stood there 
said to them, “ What do ye, loosing the colt ?”” and they said to 
them even as Jesus had commanded, and they let them go.— 
Luke xxii, 13. Mark xiv. 16. They went and found as he had 
said unto them. 


SECTION I. 


PREDICTIONS OF JESUS CHRIST RELATIVE TO HIS SUFFERINGS, 
DEATH, RESURRECTION, AND ASCENSION. 


§ 1. That he was to be betrayed by one of his disciples, and by 
Judas Iscariot. 


Proruecy.—John vi. 70,71. Have not I chosen you twelve, 
and one of you is a devil? He spake of Judas Iscariot, the son 
of Simon, for he it was that should betray him.—Matt. xx. 18. 
Behold we go up to Jerusalem, and the Son of Man shall be 
betrayed unto the chief priests and unto the scribes. (See also 
Matt. xvii. 22. Mark. x. 338. Luke ix. 44,)—Matt. xxvi, 2. Ye 
know, that after two days is the feast of the passover, and the 
Son of Man is betrayed to be crucified.—John xiii. 10, 11. Ye 
are clean, but not all; for he knew who should betray him; 
therefore, said he, ye are not all clean. (18. xvii. 12.)—Mark. 
xiv. 18. Jesus said, Verily I say unto you, One of you which 
eateth with me shall betray me. (Matt. xxvi.21. John xiii. 21.) 
Luke xxii. 21.)—John xiii. 26. He it is to whom I shall give 
a sop:—he gave it to Judas Iscariot. (Mark xiv. 20.)—Mark 
xiv. 42. He that betrayeth me is at hand. (Matt. xxiv. 46.) 

Furrizment.—Matt. xxvi. 14,15, 16. One of the twelve, 
called Judas Iscariot, went unto the chief priests and said unto 
them, What will ye give me, and I will deliver him unto you? 
and they covenanted with him for thirty pieces of silver; and 
from that time he sought opportunity to betray him. (Mark xiv. 
10. Luke xxiii. 3. John xiii. 2.)—Matt. xxvi. 47—49. Judas, 
one of the twelve came, and with him a great multitude with 
swords and staves, from the chief priests and elders of the people. 
Now he that betrayed him gave them a sign, saying, Whomsoever 
I shall kiss, that same is he, hold him fast; and forthwith he 
came to Jesus, and said, Hail, Master, and kissed him. 


§ 2. That his other disciples would forsake him. 


Prorancy.—Mark. xiv. 27. Matt. xxvi. 31. Jesus saith unto 
them, All ye shall be offended because of me this night; for it 
is written, “I will smite the shepherd, and the sheep shall be 
scattered.”’—John xvi. 32. The hour cometh, yea is now come, 
that ye shall be scattered every man to his own, and shall leave 
me a’one.—John xviii. 8, 9. Jesus answered, If ye seek me, let 
these go their way ; that the saying might be fulfilled which he 
spake, Of them which thou gavest me have I lost none. 

Fourritment.—Matt. xxvi. 56. Then aru the disciples ror- 
soox him and fled.—Mark. xiv. 53. And they aut YorsooK him 
and fled. 


. 


§ 3. That Peter would deny him. 


Ppornsecy.—Luke xxii. 31, 32. Simon, Simon, behold Satan 
hath desired to have you, that he may sift you as wheat; but I 
have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not; and when thou art 
converted, strengthen thy brethren.—John xiii. 38. Wilt thou 
lay down thy life for my sake? Verily, verily, I say unto thee, 
The cock shall not crow till thou hast denied me thrice. (See 
also Matt. xxvi. 34. Luke xxii. 34.)—Mark xiv. 30. Verily I 
say unto thee, That this day, even in this night, before the cock 
crow twice, thou shalt deny me thrice. 

Furritment.—Luke xxii. 60, 61, 62. Peter said, Man, I 
know not what thou sayest; and immediately, while he yet 
spake, the cock crew. And the Lord turned, and looked upon 
Peter ; and Peter remembered the word of the Lord, how he had 
said unto him, Before the cock crow, thou shalt deny me thrice ; 
and Peter went out and wept bitterly. (See also Matt. xxvi. 75. 
John xviii. 27.)—Mark xiv. 72. The second time the cock 
crew, and Peter called to mind the word that Jesus said unto 
him, Before the cock crow twice, thou shalt deny me thrice. 


§4, The circumstances, place, and manner of his sufferings. 
(i.) That he should suffer. 


Propurcy.—Matt. xvi. 21. Mark viii. 31. Luke ix. 22. Je- 
sus began to teach and to show unto his disciples, how that he, 
the Son of Man, must go unto Jerusalem, and suffer many things, 
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and be rejected of the elders and chief priests and scribes, and be 
killed, and after three days, be raised again the third day— 
Mark ix. 31. Matt. xvii. 22, 23. The Son of man shall be 
delivered into the hands of men, and they shall kill him: and 
after that he is killed, he shall rise the third day.—Mark x. 33, 34. 
Matt. xx. 18, 19. Luke xviii. 31—33. Behold we go up to Je 
rusalem, and all things that are written in the prophets concern- 
ing the Son of Man shall be accomplished: and the Son of man 
shall be betrayed, and delivered unto the chief priests, and unto 
the scribes; and they shall condemn him unto death, and shall 
deliver him unto the Gentiles. And they shall mock and spite- 
fully entreat him, and shall scourge him, and shall spit upon him, 
and shall kill him, and crucify Aim; and the third day he shall 
rise again. 

Fouritment.—John xi. 53. They took counsel together to 
put him to death.—Matt. xxvi. 4. Mark xiv. 1. Luke xxii. 2, 
And consulted how they might take Jesus by subtilty and put 
him to death.—Matt. xxvi. 66. Mark xiv. 64. Luke xxii. 71. 
They answered and said, “He is guilty of death”....and they 
all condemned him to be guilty of death.— Matt. xxvii. 26. Luke 
xxiii. 24. John xix. 16. When he had scourged Jesus, he de- 
livered him to be crucified—John xix. 18. Matt. xxxvil. 35 
Luke xxiii. 33 Golgotha; where they crucified him, and 
two others with him. Luke xxiv. 6, 7, 26. 46. Remember how 
he spake unto you, when he was yet in Galilee, saying, “The 
Son of Man must be delivered into the hands of sinful men, and 
be crucified, and the third day rise again.”...... “Ought not 
Christ to have suffered these things?”....' Thus it behoved Christ 
to suffer, and to rise from the dead the third day.—Acts ii. 23. 
Him....ye have taken, and by wicked hands crucified and 
slain—Acts xiii. 27. They have fulfilled (the prophecies) in 
condemning him.—Acts xvii. 3. (Paul opened and alleged out 
of the Scriptures) That Christ must needs have suffered and 
risen again from the dead.—Gal. iii. 1 Christ hath evi- 
dently been set forth crucified among you. 


(ii.) The puace where he should suffer, viz. at Jerusalem. 


Propnecy.—Matt xvi. 21, Luke ix. 31. He must go unto 
Jerusalem and suffer.—Luke xiii. 31, 33. Herod will kill thee. 
It cannot be that a prophet perish out of Jerusalem.—Luke xviii. 
31. Matt. xx. 18. We go up to Jerusalem, and all things that 
are written by the prophets concerning the Son of Man shall be 
accomplished. 

Furrirment.—Luke xxiv. 18. Art thou only a stranger in 
Jerusalem, and hast not known the things which are come to 
pass there in these days? (See also Matt. xxvii. Mark xv, 
Luke xxiii. John xix.)—Acts xiii. 27. They that dwell at Je- 
rusalem, and their rulers, because they knew him not, nor yet 
the voices of the prophets, which are read every Sabbath-day, 
they have fulfilled them in condemning him.—Heb. xiii, 12, 
Jesus. ...suffered without the gate. 

(iii.) The persons, by whom he was to suffer, viz. particularly 
by the Chief Priests and Gentiles. 
(a.) By the Chief Priests. 

Propurcy.—Matt. xvi. 21. Mark viii. 31. Lukeix.22. He 
must suffer many things of the elders and chief priests and 
scribes.—Matt. xvii. 12. Likewise shall also the Son of Man 
suffer of them.—Mark x. 33. The Son of man shall be delivered 
to the chief priests and to the scribes, and they shall condemn 
him to death. 

Founritment.—Matt xxvi. 3, 4. John xi. 53. Then assem- 
bled together the chief priests and the scribes and the elders 
of the people unto the palace of the high priest who was called 
Caiaphas ; and consulted that they might take Jesus by subtilty 
and kill him—John xviii. 13. 24. Matt. xxvi. 57, They led 
him away to Annas first. Now Annas had sent him bound 
unto Caiaphas the high priest—Matt. xxvi. 65, 66. Mark xiv. 
64. The high priest rent his clothes, saying, “He hath spoken 
blasphemy,—what think ye?” They answered and said, “ He is 
guilty of death.” Matt. xxvii. 20. Luke xxiii. 18. The chief 
priests and elders persuaded the multitude that they should ask 
Barabbas, and destroy Jesus.—Luke xxiv. 20. Acts xiii. 28. 
The chief priests and rulers delivered him to be condemned to 
death. 

(b.) By the Gentiles. 

Pnornecy.—Luke xviii. 31, 32. Mark x. 33. Matt. xx, 19. 
The Son of Man shall be delivered to the Gentiles. (Note, that 
when Jesus foretold that he should be crucified, it also implied 
that he should be delivered to the Gentiles; for crucifixion was 8 
Roman not a Jewish punishment.) 
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Furritment.—Acts xiii. 28. Though they found no cause 
of death in him, yet desired they Pilate that he should be slain.— 
Matt. xxvii. 2. Mark. xv. 1. They delivered him unto Pontius 
Pilate the governor.—John xviii. 31, 32. Pilate said unto them, 
“Take ye him, and judge him according to your law.” The 
Jews, therefore, said unto him, “It is not lawful for us to put any 
man to death ;” that the saying of Jesus might be fulfilled.—Mark 
xv, 15. Luke xxiii, 24, Pilate delivered Jesus, when he had 
scourged him, to be crucified—Acts iv. 27. Against thy holy 
child Jesus, whom thou hast anointed, both Herod and Pontius 
Pilate, with the Gentiles and the people of Israel, were gathered 
together. 


liv.) The manner of his sufferings, viz. by mocking and 
crucifixion. 


(a.) Jesus foretold that he should be mocked. 


Propsecy.—Mark. ix. 12. The Son of Man must suffer 
many things, and be set at nought.—Luke xviii. 32. Mark x. 
34, The Son of Man shall be delivered to the Gentiles, and 
shall be mocked, and spitefully intreated, and spitted on. 

Forrirment.—At the high priest’s,—Matt. xxvi. 67, 68. 
Mark xiv. 65. Then did they spit in his face, and buffeted him, 
and others smote him with the palms of their hands, saying, 
Prophecy unto us, thou Christ, who is he that smote thee.”— 
Before Herod.—Luke xxiii. 11. Herod, with his men of war, 
set him at nought, and mocked him, and arrayed him in a gor- 
geous robe.—At Pilate’s judgment hall.—Mark xv. 17, 18, 19. 
Matt. xxvii. 28. John xix. 2. They clothed him with purple, 
and platted a crown of thorns and put it about his head, and 
began to salute him, “ Hail, king of the Jews!” and they smote 
him on the head with a reed, and did spit upon him, and bowing 
their knees worshipped him.—.f¢ the Cross—Mark xv. 29—32. 
They that passed by railed on him, wagging their heads and 
saying, “ Ah, thou that destroyest the temple, and buildest it in 
three days, save thyself, and come down from the cross.” Like- 
wise, also, the chief priests, mocking, said, among themselves, 
with the scribes, “‘ He saved others, himself he cannot save; let 
Christ the king of Israel descend now from the cross, that we 
may see and belieye.” And they that were crucified with him 
reviled him. 


(6) Jesus foretold that he should be crucified. 


Prornecy.—John iii. 14. As Moses lifted up the serpent in 
the wilderness, even so must the Son of Man be lifted up— 
John xii. 32. And I, if I be (more correctly, when I am) lifted 
up from the earth, will draw all men unto me.—John viii. 28. 
When ye have lifted up the Son of Man, then shall ye know 
that I am he.—Matt. xx. 19..... To mock and to scourge and 
to crucify him. 

Furriiment.—Matt. xxvii. 31. John xix. 16. They led him 
away to crucify him.—Luke xxiii. 33. Mark. xv. 20. 25. When 
they were come to the place which is called Calvary, there they 
crucified him.—Luke xxiv. 6,7. Remember how he spake to 
you.... The Son of Man must be.... be crucified. Com- 
pee also Luke xxiy. 20. Acts ii. 23. and iv. 10. 1 Cor. i. 23. 

al. iti. 1. 


§ 5. Jesus Christ predicted his resurrection. 


Prorarcy.—John ii. 19. 21. Jesus said, “ Destroy this tem- 
ple, and in three days I will raise it up.” He spake of the temple 
of his body.—John x. 17. I lay down my life that I might take 
it again.—Mark x. 34. (See also Mark viii. 31. Luke ix. 22.) 
They shall kill him, and the third day he shall rise again.—Matt. 
xxvii. 62, 63. The chief priests and Pharisees came together to 
Pilate, saying, Sir, we remember that that deceiver said, while 
he was yet alive, “ After three days I will rise again.” 

Furriiment.—l.uke xxiv. 5, 6. Why seek ye the living 
among the dead? he is not here, but is risen ; remember how he 
spake to you when he was yet in Galilee. See also Matt. xxviii. 
‘6. and xxviii. 9,11. Luke xxiv. 15. 34. 36. John xx. 14.19. and 
xxi, 4,—John xx. 27. Then saith he to Thomas, “Reach hither 
thy finger, and behold my hands, and reach hither thy hand and 
thrust it into my side; and be not faithless, but. believing.” — 
Acts i. 3. To whom also he showed himself alive after his pas- 
sion by many infallible proofs, being seen of them forty days.— 
Acts x. 40, 41. Him God raised up the third day, and showed 
him openly, not to all the people, but to witnesses chosen before 
of God, even to us, who did eat and drink with him after he rose 
from the dead. See also Acts ii. 32. and iv. 33. 1 Cor. xy. 20. 
Acts xvii, 3. xxv. 23. Rom. i, 4. 


PROPHECIES BY JESUS CHRIST 


[Arp. No. VJ 


§ 6. Jesus Christ foretold that he would appear again to 
his disciples. 

Proruzcy.—John xvi. 16, 22. A little while and ye shall not 
see me, and again a little while and ye shall see me, because I 
go to the Father. I will see you again.—Matt. xxvi. 32. Mark 
xiv. 28. After I am risen again I will go before you into Gali- 
lee.—Matt. xxviii. 10. Mark xvi. 7. Go tell my brethren that 
they go into Galilee, and there shall they see me. ; 

Forrirment.—Mark xvi. 14. John xx. 19. Luke xxiv. 36. 
He appeared to the eleven as they sat at meat, and upbraided 
them with their unbelief.—Matt. xxviii. 16, 17. The eleven dis- 
ciples went away into Galilee, into a mountain where Jesus had 
appointed them. And when they saw him they worshipped him, 
but some doubted.—John xxi. 1. Jesus showed himself again 
to the disciples at the sea of Tiberias.—1 Cor. xv. 5,6. He was 
seen of Cephas, then of the twelve, after that he was seen of 
above five hundred brethren at once. 


§ 7. Jesus Christ foretold his ascension into heaven. 


Prornecy.—John vi. 62. What if ye shall see the Son of Man 
ascend up where he was before.—xvi. 28. I came forth from 
the Father, and am come into the world; again I leave the 
world and go to the Father.—xx. 17. I am not yet ascended to 
my Father; but go to my brethren and say unto them “I ascend 
unto my Father and your Father, and to my God and your God.” 
(See also John vii. 33. xiii. 33. xiv. 19. and xvii. 13.) 

Fourrinment.—Mark xvi. 19. After the Lord had spoken 
unto them, he was received up into heaven, and sat on the right 
hand of God. (See also Luke xxiv. 51.)—Acts i.9, 10. While 
they beheld he was taken up, and a cloud received him out of 
their sight. They looked steadfastly towards heaven as he went 
up.—Eph. iv. 10. He that descended is the same also that 
ascended up far above all heavens. See also 1 Pet. iii. 22. Heb 
ix. 24. iv. 14, vi. 20. 1 Tim. iii. 16. 





SECTION III. 


PROPHECIES BY JESUS CHRIST RELATIVE TO THE DESTRUCTIOt 
OF JERUSALEM. 


§ 1. The signs, which were to precede the destruction of 
Jerusalem. 


(i.) The First sien 2s, the appearance of false Christs or 
essiahs. 


Propaecy.—Matt. xxiv. 4, 5. Mark xiii. 5, 6. Luke xxi. 8 
Take heed that no man deceive you; for many shall come in 
my name, saying, “I am Christ,’ and shall deceive many ; 
and the time draweth near. 

FuLFitment.—These false Christs began to appear soon after our 
Lord’s death, but they multiplied as the’national calamities increased. 
Josephus informs us, that there were many who, pretending to divine 
inspiration, deceived the people, leading out numbers of them into the 
desert. He does not indeed expressly say that they called themselves 
the Messiah or Christ; yet he says that which is equivalent, viz. that 
they pretended that God would there show them the signs of liberty, 
meaning redemption from the Roman yoke, which thing the Jews 
expected the Messiah would do for them (compare Luke xxiv. 21.) 
Josephus further adds, that an Egyptian false prophet led thirty 
thousand men into the desert, who were almost entirely cut off by 
Felix, the Roman Procurator.! The same historian relates, that, in 
the reign of Claudius, “the land was overrun with magicians, se- 
ducers, and impostors, who drew the people after them in multitudes 
into solitudes and deserts, to see the signs and miracles which they 
promised to show by the power of God.”2 Felix, and afterwards 
Festus, governors of Judea, judging these proceedings to be the com- 
mencement of rebellion against the Romans, continually sent out 
detachments of soldiers, and destroyed great numbers of the deluded 
populace. Among these impostors were Dositheus, the Samaritan, 
who affirmed that he was the Christ foretold by Moses; Simor 
Magus, who said that he appeared among the Jews as the Son of 
God; and Theudas, who, pretending to be a prophet, persuaded many 
of the people to take their goods and follow him to the river Jordan, 
declaring that he was divinely commissioned, and that at his com- 
mand the waters would be divided, and give them a safe passage to 
the opposite side.”3 Many other examples of pretended Messiahs 
might be adduced; but the preceding are sufficient to establish the 
truth 0) 9ur Lord’s prediction.4 : 


1 Josephus, de Bell. Jud. lib. 2. c. 18. § 4, 5. 

3 Josephus, Ant. Jud. lib. 20. c. 68. § 6. 

3 Josephus, Ant. Jud. lib. 20. c. 4. (al. 5.) § 1. 

‘ In the Rev. David Simpson’s Key to the Prophecies there is an is- 
structive History of twenty-four false Messiahs, who deluded the Jews 
pag pe ie of the emperor Adrian and the year of Christ 1682, See 


Ch. IT. Sect. TEL. 


(ii.) Zhe seconp sien ts, Wars and Commotions. 


Prornecy.—Matt. xxiv. 6. Mark xiii. 7. Luke xxi. 9. When 
ye shall hear of wars and rumours of wars, and commotions, 


see that ye be not troubled, and terrified ; for all these things 
must come to pass, but the end is not yet. 


Fui.Fitment.--These wars and commotions were as the distant 
thunder, that torehodes approaching storms. Previously to the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, the greatest agitation prevailed in the Roman 
empire, and the struggle for the succession to the imperial throne was 
attended by severe and bloody conflicts. Four emperors, Nero, Galba, 
Otho, and Vitellius, suffered violent deaths within the short space of 
eighteen months. The emperor Caligula commanded the Jews to 
place his statue in their temple; and in consequence of a positive re- 
fusal to comply with so impious a request, he threatened them with 
an invasion, which was prevented by his death.! Jesus Christ added, 
see that ye (my disciples) be not troubled, as the Jews will be, expecting 
the approaching destruction of their nation; but the end is not yet: 
these events, alarming as they seemed, were only the preludes to the 
dreadful and tumultuous scenes that followed. 


_ Propnecy.—Matt. xxiv. 7. Mark xiii. 8. Luke xxi. 10. 
Nation shall rise against nation, and kingdom against kingdom. 


FuLritmMent.—In this prediction, Christ declares that greater dis- 
turbances than those which happened under Caligula would take 
slace in the latter part of Claudius’s reign, and during that of Nero. 

he rising of nation against nation portended the dissensions, insut- 
rections, and mutual slaughter of the Jews, and those of other nations, 
who dwelt in the same cities together; as particularly at Caesarea,” 
where the Jews and Syrians contended about the right of the city, 
which contention at length proceeded so far, that above twenty 
thousand Jews were slain, and the city was cleared of the Jewish in- 
habitants. At this blow the whole? nation of the Jews were exaspe- 
rated, and, dividing themselves into parties, they burnt and plundered 
the neighbouring cities and villages of the Syrians, and made an im- 
mense slaughter of the people. The Syrians, in revenge, destroyed 
not a less number of the Jews, and every city, as Josephus’ expresses 
it, was divided into two armies. At Scythopolis® the inhabitants com- 
pelled the Jews who resided among them to fight against their own 
countrymen ; and, after the victory, basely setting upon them by 
night, they murdered above thirteen thousand of them, and spoiled 
their goods. At Ascalon® they killed two thousand five hundred, at 
Ptolemais two thousand, and made not a few prisoners. The Tyrians 
put many to death and imprisoned more. The people of Gadara did 
‘ikewise, and all the other cities of Syria in proportion as they hated 
or feared the Jews. At Alexandria? the old enmity was revived be- 
tween the Jews and Heathens, and many fell on both sides, but of 
the Jews to the number of fifty thousand. The people of Damascus,® 
too, conspired against the Jews of the same city, and assaulting them 
unarmed, killed ten thousand of them. The rising of kingdom against 
kungdom portended the open wars of different tetrarchies and_pro- 
vinces against one another ; as that? of the Jews who dwelt in Perea 
against the people of Philadelphia concerning their bounds, while 
Cuspius Fadus was procurator; and that! of the Jews and Galileans 
against the Samaritans, for the murder of some Galilzans going up to 
the feast of Jerusalem, while Cumanus was procurator; and that! 
of the whole nation of the Jews against the Romans and Agrippa and 
other allies of the Roman empire, which began while Gessius Florus 
was procurator. But, as Josephus says,” there was not only sedition 
and civil war throughout Judea, but likewise in Italy—Otho and 
Vitellius contending for the empire. 


(iii.) The rHirp sien is, Famines and Pestilences. 


Prorsecs.—Matt. xxiv. 7 Mark xiii. 8. Luke xxi. 10. 
And there shali be famines and pestilences. 


Fouritment.—There was a famine predicted by Agabus (Acts xi. 
28.) which is mentioned by Suetonius, Tacitus, and Eusebius,!3 and 
which came to pass in the days of Claudius Cesar, and was so severe 
at Jerusalem, that (Josephus informs us) many people perished for 
want of food.'4 Pestilences are the usual attendants of famines, as 
scarcity and badness of provisions almost always terminate in some 
epidemical distemper. That Judea was afflicted with pestilence we 
fearn from Josephus ; who says that when one Niger was put to death 
by the Jewish zealots, besides other calamities, he imprecated famine 
and pestilence upon them, “all which imprecations God confirmed 
against these impious men.”!5 


(iv.) The rourrH sien ts Earthquakes. 


Prornecy.—Matt. xxiv. 7. Mark xiii. 8. Luke xxi. 11. 


There shall be earthqu” 


Forritmenr.—Earthga.-nes, in propnetic language, mean commo- 
tions and popular insurrections: if these be intended, they have 
already been noticed under the second sign; but if we understand 


1 Joseph. Antiq. lib. 18. c. 8. (al. 9.) De Bell. Jud. lib. 2. ¢. 10. | 
2 Ibid. ib 20. = 7.§7, &c. De Bell. Jud. lib. 2: c. 13. §7.¢. 18. $1. edit 


Hudson. : 
3 Ibid. c. 18. § 1. * Ibid. § 2. $ Ibid. § 3. Vita Joseph. §6. 
6 De Bell. Jud. lib. 2. c. 18. § 5. tIbid §7. et8. 8 Ibid. chap. 20. § 2. 
9 Jos. Ant. lib. 20.c1.§1. 19 Ibid. c. 5. De Bell. Jud. lib. 2. c. 12. § 3, &. 
a Ibid. c. 17. 19 Ybid. lib. 4.c.9.§9. 

. 18 Suitonious, in Claudio, c. 18. Taciti Annales, lib. 12. c. 43, Eusebius, 


ist. Eccl. lib. 2. o. 8. 
ae Antla. lib, 20. c.2. § 5. (al. 6.) is De Bell. Jud. lib. 4 ©. 6. § 1. 
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this prophecy literally, of tremors or convulsions of the earth, many 
such occurred at the times to which our Lord referred; particularly 
one at Crete, in the reign of Claudius, and others at Smyrna, Miletus, 
Chios, Samos, and other places, in all of which Jews were settled.16 
Tacitus mentions one at Rome in the same reign, and says, that in 
the reign of Nero, the cities of Laodiceea, Iierapolis, and Colosse were 
overthrown ; and that the celebrated city of Pompeii in Campania 
was overthrown, !7 and almost demolished, by an earthquake.!8 And 
another earthquake at Rome is mentioned by Suetonius as having 
happened in the reign of Galba.19 


(v.) Zhe rirru sien is, Feaarful Sights and Signs from 
Heaven. 


Prornzcy.—Luke xxi. 11. There shall be fearful sights 
and signs from heaven. 


FuLFILMENT.—Many prodigies are related by Josephus; particu- 
larly that in Judea, at the commencement of the war, and before the 
siege of Jerusalem by Titus,“ there broke out a prodigious storm in the 
night with the utmost violence and very strong winds, with the larges 
showers of rain, with continued lightenings, terrible thunderings, and 
amazing concussions and bellowings of the earth that was in an earth- 
quake. These things were a manifest indication, that some destruction 
was coming upon men, when the system of this world was thrown into 
such a disorder; and any one would guess that these wonders portend 
ed some grand calamities that were impending.” 20 The same historian, 
in the preface?! to his history of the Jewish war, undertakes to record 
the signs and prodigies that preceded it; and accordingly in his sixth 
book? he enumerates them thus:—1. A star hung over the city like a 
sword, and the comet continued for a whole year—2. The people 
being assembled to celebrate the feast of unleavened bread, at the 
ninth hour of the night there shone so great a light about the altar 
and the temple that it seemed to be bright day, and this continued 
for half.an hour—3. At the same feast a cow, led by the priest 
to sacrifice, brought forth a lamb in the middle of the temple—- 
4. The eastern gate of the temple, which was of solid brass, and 
very heavy, and was scarcely shut in an evening by twenty men, 
and was fastened by strong ‘bars and bolts, was seen at the sixth 
hour of the night opened of its own accord, and could hardly be shut 
again.—5. Before the setting of the sun there was seen all over the 
country, chariots and armies fighting in the clouds, and besieging 
cities.—6. At the feast of Pentecost, as the priests were going into the 
inner temple by night as usual to attend their service, they heard first a 
motion and noise, and then a voice as of a multitude, saying, Let us de- 
part hence.—7. What Josephus reckons as the most terrible of all, one 
Jesus, an ordinay country fellow, four years before the war began, and 
when the city was in peace and plenty, came to the feast of taber- 
nacles, and ran erying up and down the streets day and night, “A 
voice from the east, a voice from the west, a voice from the four winds, 
@ vorwe against Jerusalem and the temple, a voice against the bride- 
grooms and the brides, a voice against all people.” 'The magistrates 
endeavoured by stripes and torture to restrain him; but he still cried 
with a mournful voice, ‘ Woe, woe, to Jerusalem !” This he continued 
to do for seven years and five months together, and especially at the 
great festivals; and he neither grew hoarse, nor was tired ; but went 
about the walls and cried with a loud voice. “ Woe, woe, to the city, 
and to the people, and to the temple,” and as he added at last, Woe, 
woe, also to myself,” it happened that a stone from some sling or engine 
immediately struck him dead. These were indeed fearful signs and 
great sights from heaven; and there is not a more crédible historian 
than the author who relates them, and who appeals to the testimony 
of those who saw and heard them.?? But it may add some weight 
to his relation, that Tacitus, the Roman historian, also gives us a 
summary account of the same occurrences. He says’, that there 
happened several prodigies, armies were seen engaging in the hea- 
vens, arms were seen glittering, and the temple shone with the 
sudden fire of the clouds, the doors of the temple opened suddenly 
and a voice greater than human was heard, that the gods were 
departing, and likewise a great motion of their departing. Dr. Jortin’s 
remark is very pertinent:—-If Christ had not expressly foretold 
this, many who give little heed to portents, and who know that 
historians have been too credulous in that point, would have suspected 
that Josephus exaggerated, and that Tacitus was misinformed ; but as 
the testimonies of Josephus and Tacitus confirm the predictions 
of Christ, so the predictions of Christ confirm the wonders recorded 
by these historians.* 


(vi.) The six sien is, The persecution of the Christians. 


Proparcy.—Mark xiii. 9. Matt. xxix. 9. Luke xxi. 12. 
But before all these things, they shall lay hands on you, and 
persecute you, and shall deliver you up to councils, to the 


16 Philostratus, in Vita Apollonii, lib. 4. c. 34. 

11 Taciti Annales, lib. 14. c. 27. ; 

18 Ibid. lib. 15. ¢. 22. This earthquake is mentioned by Seneca Na’, 
Quest. lib. 6. ©. 1. 

19 Suetonius, in Galba, c. 18. 

2° De Bell. Jud. lib. 4. c.4.§5, 

24 Ibid lib. 5. c. 5. $3, ei 

$3 Mr. Millman has admirably wrought up these portentous signs, in his 
Poem on the fall of Jerusalem, pp. 106—114 

24 Evenerant prodigia—Vise per celum 
arma, set subito nobium igne collucere templum. Expass® repente 
delubri fores, et audita major humana vox, Ewcedere Deos. Simnl ingen 
motus excedentium. Tacit. Hist. lib.5.c. 13. p. 21. edit. Lipsii. 

as Jortin’s Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, vol. i. p. 4i 


a1 De Bell. Jud. § 11. 


concurrere acies, rutilantia 
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synagogues, and to prisons, to be beaten; and shall kill 
you. And ye shall be hated of ali nations, and shall be brought 
before rulers and kings for my name’s sake, for a testimony 
against them. 


Foirinment.—The precision with which the time is specified, is 
very remarkable. Previously to the other prognostics of the des- 


truction of Jerusalem, the disciples of Jesus Christ were taught to’ 


expect the hardships of persecution; and how exactly this prediction 
was accomplished we may read in the Acts of the Apostles. There 
we find that some were delivered to councils, as Peter and John. (iv. 
5., &e.) Some were brought before rulers and kings, as Paul before 
Gallio (xviii. 12.), (Felix xxiv.), Festus and Agrippa (xxv.). Some had 
a mouth and wisdom which all their adversaries were not able to gainsay 
nor ‘resist, as it is said of Stephen (vi. 10.), that they were not able to 
resist the wisdom and the spirit of which he spake, and Paul made even 
Felix to tremble (xxiv. 25.), and the Gospel still prevailed against all 
opposition and persecution whatever. Some were imprisoned, as 
Peter and John (iv. 3.). Some were beaten, as Paul and Silas (xvi. 23.). 
Some were put to death, as Stephen (vii. 59.), and James the brother 
of John (xii. 2.). But if we would look farther, we have a more 
melancholy proof of the truth of this prediction, in the persecutions 
under Nero, in which (besides numberless other Christians) fell those! 
two great Champions of our faith, St. Peter and St. Paul. And it 
was nomini prelium, as Tertullian? terms it; it was a war against 
the very name. Though a man was possessed of every human virtue, 
yet it was crime enough if he was a Christian: so true were our 
Saviour’s words, that they should be hated of all nations for his 
name’s sake. Hence arose that common saying among the heathens— 
Vir bonus Caius Sejus ; tanquam modo quéd. Christianus : Caius Sejus 
is a good man, only he is a Christian. 


fvii.) The spventH sicn was, The Preaching of the Gospel 
throughout the known world, 


Propuzcy.—Mark xiii. 10. The Gospel must be published 
among all nations. The 


FULFILMEnT of this prediction is recorded, from Christian and from 
Heathen testimony, supra, pp 130, 131. 


§ 2. The Circumstances of the Destruction of Jerusalem. 
(i.) The Siege of Jerusalem by the Roman Armies. 


Proruecy.—Luke xxi. 20. Matt. xxiv. 15. Mark xiii. 14. 
When ye shall see Jerusalem compassed with armies, [and] 
the abomination of desolation, spoken of by Daniel the pro- 
bhet, standing where it ought not, in the holy place,—then 
enow that the desolation thereof is nigh.—Luke xix. 43. The 
days shall come upon thee, that thine enemies shall cust a trench 
round about thee, and compass thee round, and keep thee in 
on every side. 


Fucritment.—The devoted place, which was the immediate object 
of these formidable denunciations, is here most clearly pointed out. 
The abomination of desolation is the Roman Army ; and the abomina- 
tion of desolation standing in the holy place is the Roman army 
encamped around Jerusalem; for not only the temple and the moun- 
tain on which it stood, but also the whole city of Jerusalem and several 
furlongs of land round it, were accounted holy. This Jesus Christ 
declared to he the abomination of desolation spoken of by Daniel the 
nrophet in his ninth and eleventh chapters ; and so let every one who 
treads these prophecies understand them, and in reference to this very 
event they are understood by the rabbins. The Roman army is fur- 
ther called the abomination, on account of its ensigns, for the images 
of the emperor and the eagles, which were carried in front of the 
legions, were regarded with religious abhorrence by the Jews, as they 
were ranked.among the pagan deities, and reverenced with divine 
hononrs. Josephus relates, that after the city was taken, the Romans 
brought their ensigns into the temple, placed them over the eastern 
gate, and sacrificed to them there.? 

A trench was literally cast about Jerusalem, when that city was be- 
sieged by Titus. The Roman armies compassed it round about com- 
pletely; and although it was at first considered an impracticable 
project to surround the whole city with a wall, yet Titus animated 

is army to make the attempt. Josephus has given a very particular 
account of the building of this wall; which, he says, was effected in 
three days, though it was not less than thirty-nine furlongs (nearly 
nine English miles) in length, and had thirteen towers erected at pro- 
per distances, in which the Roman soldiers were placed, as in gar- 
risons. When the wall was thus completed, the Jews were so inclosed 
on every side, that no person could escape out of the city, and no pro- 
vision could be brought in: so that the besieged Jews were involved 
m the most terrible distress by the famine that ensued.4 


(ii-) Christ’s prophetic advice to the Christians who might then 
be in Jerusalem to make their escape. 
Proenecy.—Matt. xxiv. 16—18. Mark xiii. 14—16, Luke 
xxi. 21. Then let them which are in Judea flee to the moun- 
tains, and let them which are in the midst of it depart out, and 
#/ them that are in the [adjacent] countries enter thereinto. 


+ Euseb. Eccles. Hist. lib. 2. c. 25. 
2 Tertul. Apol. c. 2. p. 4. edit. Rigaltii. Paris, 1675. 
* De Bell. Jud. lib. 6. ¢. 6.§ 1. 

did. lib. 5. ¢. 12 $:1,2,3 
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And let not him that is on the house-top go down into the house, 
neither enter therein to take any thing out of his house. And 
let him that is in the field not turn back again to take up his 
garment (which he had thrown aside as an incumbrance). 


Fouiritwent.—This counsel was wisely remembered and wisely 
followed by the Christians afterwards. By Judqa, in this part of our 
Lord’s prophecy, we are to understand all the southern parts of 
Palestine, both the ioe and the hill countries, which at this time had 
received the appellation of Judea. By the mountains we are to 
understand the countries on the eastern side of the river Jordan, 
especially those which during the Jewish war were under the 
government of the younger Agrippa, to whom the emperor Claudius 
gave Batane and T'rachonitis (the tetrarchy of Philip), and Abilene 
(the tetrarchy of Lysanius). Nero afterwards added that quarter of 
Galilee where Tiberias and Tarichea stood, and in Perea, Julias 
with its fourteen villages. As all these mountainous countries 
remained in obedience to the Romans, those who fled into them were 
safe. In the twelfth year of Nero, Josephus informs us that Cestius 
Gallus, the president of Syria, came with a powerful army against 
Jerusalem ; which he might have assaulted and taken; but without 
any just reason, and contrary to the expectation of all, he raised the 
siege and departed. Immediately after his retreat, “many of the 
principal Jewish people forsook the city, as men do a sinking ship.” 
And a few years afterwards when Vespasian was drawing his forces 
towards Jerusalem, a great multitude fled from Jericho into the moun- 
tainous country for their security.6 Among these it is probable that 
there were some Christians; but we learn more certainly from eccle- 
siastical historians,’ that, at this juncture, all who believed in Jesus 
Christ, warned by this oracle or prophecy, quitted Jerusalem, and 
removed to Pella, and other places beyond the river Jordan: and 
thus marvellously escaped the general shipwreck of their country; for 
we do not read any where that so much as one Christian perished in 
the siege of Jerusalem. 


(iii.) Zhe appearance of false Christs and false prophets 
during the siege. 


Propruecy.—Mark xiii. 22. Matt. xxiv. 24. False Christs 
and false prophets shall rise, and shall show great signs and 
wonders ; insomuch that if it were possible, they should de- 
ceive the very elect (that is), the disciples of Jesus Christ. 


FULFILMENT.—Our Saviour had before cautioned his disciples 
against false Christs. (See p. 458. supra.) This prediction is not a 
repetition of the former prophecy, but relates to those imposters who 
appeared during the time of the siege, and concerning whom 
Josephus ® thus speaks :—* The tyrannical zealots, who ruled the city, 
suborned many false prophets to declare, that aid would be given to 
the people from heaven. This was done to prevent them from 
attempting to desert, and to inspire them with confidence. In this 
manner imposters, abusing the sacred name of God, deluded the 
unhappy multitude ; who, like infatuated men that have neither eyes 
to see, nor reason to judge, regarded neither the infallible denun- 
ciations pronounced by the ancient prophets, nor the clear prodigies 
that indicated the approaching desolation.” 


(iv.) Zhe Museries of the Jews during, and subsequently to, 
the siege. 


Propuecy.—Luke xxi. 22. Fur these to be the days of ven- 
geance, that all things which are written may be fulfilled.— 
Mark xiii. 17, 19. Matt. xxiv. 19. 21. Luke xxi. 23, 24. But 
woe to them that are with child, and that give suck in those 
days, for in those days there shall be great tribulation, dis- 
tress in the land, and wrath upon this people ; such as was not 
from the beginning of the creation which God created, unto 
this time; no, nor ever shall be. And they shall fall by the 


edge of the sword, and shall be led away captive into all 
nations. 


FuLFILMENT.—It is a very material circumstance in this prophecy, 
that the calamity of the Jews should be so strange and unparalleled, 
as never was in the world before ; for though it might easily have 
been foretold from the temper of the people, which was prone to 
sedition, that they were very likely to provoke the Romans against 
them; yet there was no probability that all things should have come 
to such an extremity ; for it was not the design of the Roman govern- 
ment to destroy any of those provinces which were under them, but 
only to keep them in subjection, and reduce them by reasonable 
severity in case of revolt. But that such a calamity should have 
happened to them under Titus, who was the mildest, and farthest 
from pg of all mankind, nothing was more unlikely ; and that 
any people should conspire together to their own ruin, and so blindly 
and obstinately run themselves into such calamities, as made them 
the pity of their enemies, was the most incredible thing ; so that 
nothing less than a prophetical spirit could have foretold so contingent 
and improbable a thing as this was. To the extreme sufferings of the 
Jews, Josephus bears most ample testimony. In the preface to his 
history of the Jewish War, speaking generally of the calamities 
that befell the Jews, he says, almost in our Saviour’s words, thas 
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“all the calamities, which had befallen any nation FROM TRE BEGINNING 
OF THE WORLD, were but small in comparison to those of the Jews.” A 
brief enumeratjan of particulars, will, however, show the extremities 
to which this ut.:appy nation was reduced. 

Within the city, the fury of the opposite factions was so great that 
they filled all places, even the temple itself, with continual slaughters. 
Nay, to such a height did their madness rise, that they destroyed the 
very granaries of corn, which should have sustained them ; and burnt 
the magazines of arms which should have defended them? By this 
means, when the siege had lasted only two months, the famine began 
to rage, and at length reduced them to such straits, that the barbari- 
ties which they practised are not to be imagined. All the reverence 
due to age, and the sacred ties of parent and child were annihilated. 
Children snatched the half baked morsels which their fathers were 
eating, out of their mouths; and mothers even snatched the food out of 
their own children’s mouths.3 As the siege advanced, the ravages of 
the famine increased, and devoured the people by whole houses and 
families ; the upper rooms were filled with women and children who 
were dying by famine, and the lanes of the city were full of the dead 
bodies of the aged.4 The children, also, and the young men, wan- 
dered about the market places like shadows, anal fell down dead 
wheresoéver their misery seized them. At length the famine became 
s0 extreme, that they gladly devoured what the most sordid animals 
refused to touch; and a woman of distinguished rank (who had been 
stripped and plundered of all her goods and provisions by the soldiers), 
in hunger, rage, and despair, killed and roasted her babe at the breast, 
and had eaten one half of him before the horrid deed was discovered. 

During the siege, many hundreds, who were taken by the Romans, 
were first whipped, then tormented with various kinds of tortures, 
and ae crucified; the Roman soldiers nailing them (out of the 
wrath and hatred they bore to the Jews), one after one way, and 
another after another, to crosses by way of jest: until at length the 
myltitude became so great that room was wanting for the crosses, and 
crosses for the bodies.© Thus terribly was their imprecation fulfilled :-— 
His blood be on us, and on our children! (Matt. xxvii. 25.) 

Not to enter into details of the multitudes that were massacred by 
the contending factions at Jerusalem, the full accomplishment of 
Christ’s prediction, that the Jews should fall by the edge of the sword, 
is recorded by Josephus? when describing the sacking of that city. 

“ And now rushing into every lane, they slew whomsoever they 
found, without distinction, and burnt the houses and all the people 
who had fled into them. And when they entered for the sake of 
plunder, they found whole families of dead persons, and houses full 
of carcasses destroyed by famine; then they came out with their 
hands empty. And though they thus pitied the dead, they did not 
feel the same emotion for the living, but killed all they met, whereby 
they filled the lanes with dead bodies. The whole city ran with 
blood, insomuch, that many things which were burning, were ex- 
tinguished by the blood.” Thus were the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
slain by the sword ; thus was she laid even with the ground, and her 
children with her. “The soldiers being now wearied with killing 

the Jews and yet a great number remaining alive, Cesar commanded 
that only the armed, and they who resisted, should be slain. But the 
soldiers killed also the old and the infirm ; and taking the young and 
strong prisoners, carried them into the women’s court in the temple. 
Cesar appointed one Fronto, his freedman and friend, to guard them, 
and to determine the fate of each. All the robbers and the seditious 
he slew, one of them betraying another. But picking out such 
youths as were remarkable for stature and beauty, he reserved them 
for the triumph. All the rest that were above seventeen years old 
he sent bound into Egypt, to be employed in labour there. ‘Titus 
also sent many of them into the provinces, to be slain in the theatres, 
by beasts aud the sword. And those who were under seventeen 
years of age were slain. And during the time Fronto judged them, 
a thousand died of hunger.” ; 

But the falling by the edge of the sword mentioned in our Lord’s 
prophecy is not to be confined to what happened at the siege, in 
in which not fewer than eleven hundred thousand perished.’ It also 
comprehended all the slaughters made of the Jews, in different bat- 
tles, sieges, and massacres, both in their own country and at other 
places, during the whole course of the war. Thus, by the command 
of Florus, who was the first author of the war, there were slain at 
Jerusalem three thousand and six hundred :—By the inhabitants of 
Casarea,© above iwenty thousand :-—At Scythopolis," above thirteen 
thousand :—At Ascalon,}2 two thousand five hundred, and at Ptolemais, 
two thousand :—At Alexandria, under Tiberius Alexander the presi- 
dent,!3 fifty thousand :—At Joppa, when it was taken by Cestius Gal- 
lus,!4 eight thousand four hundred :—In a mountain called Asamon, 
near Sepphoris,§ above two thousand —At Damascus,\6 ten thousand :— 
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In a battle with the Romans at Ascalon,) ten thousand :—In an 9 


-buscade near the same place,2 eight thousand :—At Japha,? fifteen 


thousand :—By the Samaritans upon Mount Garizin,4 eleven thousand 
and six hundred :—At Jotapa forty thousand :—At Joppa, when 
taken by Vespasian,® four thousand two hundred :—At urichea,! 
six thousand five hundred, and after the city was taken, twelve hun- 
dred :—At Gamala,§ four thousand slain, besides five thousand whe 
threw themselves down a precipice :—Of those who fled with John 
from Gischala,? six thousand :—Of the Gadarenes, fifteen thousand 
slain, besides an infinite number drowned :—In the villages of Idu- 
mea," above ten thousand slain:—At Gerasa,!2 a thousand :—At 
Macherus,'? seventeen hundred :—In the wood of Jardes,\4 three 
thousand :—In the castle of Masada,!5 nine hundred and sixty :—In 
Cyrene, by Catullus the governor,'* three thousand :—Besides these, 
many of every age, sex, and condition, were slain in this war, who 
are not reckoned ; but of those who are reckoned, the number amounts 
to above one million three hundred fifty-seven thousand siz hundred and 
sizty: which would appear almost incredible, if their own historian 
had not so particularly enumerated them. 

But besides the Jews who fell by the edge of the sword, others were 
also to be led away captive into all nations ; and, considering thi num- 
bers of the slain, the number of the captives too was very great. 
There were taken particularly at Japha,” two thousand one hundred 
and thirty :—At Jotapa,'8 one thousand two hundred :—At Tarichea,'$ 
siz thousand chosen young men sent to Nero, the rest sold, to the 
number of thirty thousand and four hundred, besides those who were 
given to Agrippa :—Of the Gadarenes, two thousand two hundred :-— 
In Idumea,?! above a thousand. Many besides these were taken at 
Jerusalem, so that, as Josephus himself informs us,2? the number of 
the caplives taken in the whole war amounted to ninety-seven 
thousand ; the tall and handsome young men Titus reserved for his 
triumph ; of the rest, those above seventeen years of age were sent 
to the works in Egypt ; but most were distributed through the Roman 
provinces, to be destroyed in their theatres by the sword or by the wild 
beasts ; those under seventeen were sold for slaves. Of these cap- 
tives many underwent a hard fate. Eleven thousand of them” 
perished for want. Titus exhibited all sorts of shows and spectacles 
at Cesarea, and®4 many of the captives were there destroyed, some 
being exposed to the wild beasts, and others compelled to fight in 
troops against one another. At Cesarea, too, in honour of his brother’s 
birth-day,° two thousand five hundred Jews were slain; and a great 
number likewise at Berytus in honour of his father’s. The like®® was 
done in other cities of Syria. Those whom he reserved for his 
triumph?’ were Simon and John, the generals of the captives, and seven 
hundred others of remarkable stature and beauty. Thus were the 
Jews miserably tormented, and distributed over the Roman provinces ; 
and are they not still distressed and dispersed over all the nations ef 
the earth? 

Was not this a time of great tribulation? Were not these days of 
vengeance indeed? Was there ever a more exact accomplishment of 
any prediction than these words of our Saviour had? 


(v.) The total destruction of the temple and city of Jerusalem. 


Prornrecy.—Matt. xxiii. 37,38. Luke xiii. 34, 35. O Jeru- 
salem! Jerusalem !—Behold your house is left unto you deso- 
late.—Matt. xxiv. 2. Mark xiii.2. Luke xxi. 6. The days will 
come, in the which there shall not be left here one stone upon 
another, that shall not be thrown down.— Luke xix. 44. They 
shall lay thee even with the ground, and shall not leave in thee 
one stone upon another,—Luke xxi. 24. Jerusalem shall be 
trodden down of the Gentiles, until the times of the Gentiles 
be fulfilled. 

FuLFiLwent.—It seemed exceedingly improbable that the eventa 
here foretold by Jesus Christ should happen in that age, when the 
Jews were at perfect peace with the Romans; and the strength of 
their citadel was such, as constrained Titus to acknowledge that it 
was the SINGULAR HAND oF Gop, that compelled them to relinquish 
fortifications which no human power could have econquered.28 Our 
Saviour’s words, also, were almost literally fulfilled, and scarcely one 
stone was left upon another. The temple was a building of such 
strength and grandeur, of such splendour and beauty, that it was 
likely (as it was worthy) to be preserved, for a monument of the vic- 
tory and glory of the Roman empire. ‘Titus was accordingly very 
desirous of preserving it, and protested” to the Jews, who had forti- 
fied themselves within it, that he would preserve it, even against 
their will. He had30 expressed the like desire of preserving the city 
too, and repeatedly sent Josephus and other Jews to their country- 
men, to persuade them to a surrender, But an over-ruling Providence 
directed things otherwise. The Jews themselves* fizst set fire to the . 
porticoes of the temple, and then the Romans. One of the soldiers,33 
neither waiting for any command, nor trembling for such an attempt. 
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but urged by a certain diviné impulse, threw a burning brand in at 
the golden window, and thereby set fire to the buildings of the temple 
itself. Titus! ran immediately to the temple, and commanded his 
soldiers to extinguish the flame. But neither exhortations nor threat- 
enings could restrain their violence. They either could not hear, or 
would not hear; and those behind encouraged those before to set fire 
to the temple. He was still for preserving the holy place. He com- 
manded his soldiers even to be beaten for disobeying him: but their 
anger, and their hatred of the Jews, and a certain warlike vehement 
fury overcame their reverence for their general, and their dread for 
his commands. A soldier in the dark set fire to the doors; and thus, 
as Josephus says, the temple was burned against the will of Ceesar. 

When the soldiers had rested from their horrid work of blood and 
plunder, Titus gave orders to demolish the foundations of the city 
and the temple.—But, that posterity might judge of the glory and 
value of his conquests, he left three towers standing as monuments 
of the prodigious strength and greatness of the city ; and also a part 
of the western wall, which he designed as a rampart for a garrison to 
keep the surrounding country in subjection. All the other buildings 
were completely levelled with the ground. It is recorded by Maimo- 
nides, and likewise in the Jewish Talmud, that Terentius Rufus, an 
officer in the army of Titus, with a ploughshare tore up the founda- 
tions of the temple, aud thus remarkably fulfilled the words of the 
prophet Micah: Therefore shall Zion, for elapse sake, be ploughed as a 
field, and Jerusalem shall become heaps, and the mountain of the house 
as the high places of the forest. (Micah iii. 12.) The city also shared 
the same fate, and was burnt and destroyed together with the temple.? 
With the exception of the three towers, above mentioned as being 
eft standing,3 all the rest of the city was so demolished and levelled 
with the ground, that those who came to see it could not believe that 
it had ever been inhabited. And when Titus came again to Jeru- 
salem in his way from Syria to Egypt, and beheld the sad devasta- 
tion, he bitterly lamented the cruel necessity, which had compelled 
him to destroy so magnificent a city. After the city was thus taken 
and destroyed, a great quantity of riches were found by the Romans, 
who dug up the ruins in search of the treasures which had been con- 
cealed in the earth.4 So literally were the words of Jesus Christ 
accomplished in the ruin both of the city and of the temple! Well 
might Eleazer say to the Jews who were besieged in the fortress of 
Masada— What is become of our city, which was believed to be 
inhabited by God ?—It is now demolished to the very foundations; 
and the only monument of it that is left is—the camp of those who 
destroyed it, which is still pitched upon its remains.” Well might he 
express a passionate wish that they had all died before they beheld 
that holy city demolished by the hands of their enemies, and the 
sacred temple so profanely dug up from its fuundation.5 

As the Jews were to be led away captive into all nations, so was 
Jerusalem to be trodden down of the Gentiles, until the times of the 
Gentiles be fulfilled. So completely was Judea subjugated, that the 
very land itself was sold by Vespasian, the Gentiles possessing it, 
while the Jews were nearly all slain or led into captivity ; and Jerusa- 
lem has never since been in the possession of the Jews. When, indeed, 
the emperor Hadrian visited the eastern parts of the Roman empire 
and found Jerusalem a heap of ruins, forty-seven years after its de- 
struction, he determined to rebuild it; but not exactly on the same 
spot. He called the new city Alia, placed a Roman colony in it, and 
dedicated a temple to Jupiter Capitolinus, in the room of the temple 
of Jehovah. This profanation of the holy place was the great cause of 
the rebellions and sufferings of the Jews during the reign of Hadrian. 
The city was once more taken by them and burnt.—Hadrian rebuilt 
it—re-established the colony—ordered the statue of a hog (which the 
Jews held in religious abhorrence) to be set up over the gate that 
opened towards Bethlehem; and published an edict, strictly forbid- 
ding any Jew, on pain of death, to enter the city, or even to look at it 
trom a distance. T'nus the city remained, till the time of Constan- 
une, the first Christian emperor, who greatly improved it, and restored 
the name of Jerusalem; but the Jews were not permitted to reside 
there. Attempting in vain to get possession of their capital, Constan- 
tne caused their ears to be cut off, their bodies to be marked as rebels, 
and dispersed them over all the provinces of the empire, as fugitives 
and slaves. The emperor Julian, from enmity to the Christians, 
favoured the Jews; and, in the vain hope of contradicting the pro- 
phecy concerning it, attempted to rebuild the temple; but he was 
miraculously prevented, and obliged to desist from his impious under- 
taking. Jovian revived the severe edict of Hadrian; and the Greek 
emperors continued the prohibition; so that the wretched Jews used 
to give money to the soldiers for permission to behold and weep over 
the ruins of their temple and city, particularly on the return of that 
memorable day on which it had been taken by the Romans. In the 
reign of Heraclius, Chosroes, king of Persia, took and plundered it; 
but Heraclius soon recovered the possession of it.—In 637, the Chris- 
tians surrendered Jerusalem to Omar, the Saracen caliph, who built a 
mosque upon the site of Solomon’s temple. It remained in the pos- 
session of the Saracens above 400 years, and then was taken by the 
Turks. They retained it till the year 1099, when the Franks took it 
under Godfrey of Boulogne, General of the Crusaders. The Franks 
Kept possession 88 years, that is, till 1187, when the Turks, under 
Beledin, retook it by capitulation, and with them it has remained ever 
since. 
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“Thus literally has this prophecy been hitherto fulfilled {—Jerusa 
lem has been th is constantly trodden down of the Gentiles,—the 
‘Romans, the Saraceris, the Franks, and the Turks.—lts ancient inha 
bitants have been expelled, and persecuted, and its holy places have 
been polluted. ‘The eagles of idolatrous Rome, the crescent of the 
impostor Mahomet, and the banner of popery, carried by the Cru- 
saders, have been successively displayed amidst the ruins of the 
sanctuary of Jehovah, for nearly eighteen hundred years.”! And the 
Jews are still preserved a living and continued monument of the 
truth of our Lord’s prediction, and of the irrefragable truth of the 
Christian religion. : 

The conclusion of the prediction, however (t1Lu the tume of the 
Gentiles be fulfilled), indicates that Jerusalem,—the city once beauts- 
ful for situation and the joy of the whole earth,—shall nor be trodden 
down for ever. “The times of the Gentiles will be fulfilled, when 
the times of the four great kingdoms of the Gentiles, according to 
Daniel’s prophecies, shall be expired, and the fifth kingdom, or the 
kingdom of Christ, shall be set up in their place, and the Saints of 
the Most High shall take the kingdom, and possess the kingdom for 
ever, even for ever and ever. Jerusalem, as it has hitherto remained, 
so probably will remain in subjection to the Gentiles, until these tames 
of the Gentiles be fulfilled ; or, as St. Paul expresses it, (Rom. xi. 25, 
26.) until the fulness of the Gentiles be come in; and so all Israel shall 
be saved, and become again the people of God. The fulness of the 
Jews wil] come in as well as the fulness of the Gentiles. For (ver. 12. 
25, 26.) if the fall of them be the riches of the world, and the diminish- 
ing of them the riches of the Gentiles ; how much more their fulness? 
For I would not, brethren, that ye should be ignorant of this mystery. 
that blindness in part has happened to Israel, until the fulness of 1 
Gentiles be come in, And soall Israel shall be saved.? 
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SECTION IV. 


THAT THERE IS SALVATION ONLY THROUGH CHRIST—AND THE 
DANGER OF REJECTING IT. 


§ 1. That there ts salvation onty through Christ. 


Prorarcy.—Zech. xiii. 1. In that day there shall be a foun- 
tain opened to the house of David, and to the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, for sin and for uncleanness.—Mal. iv. 2. Unto you that 
fear my name shall the Sun of Righteousness arise, with healing 
in his wings.—Isa. liii. 11. By his knowledge shall my righteous 
servant justify many.—Isa. lix. 20. The Raiccnten shall come 
to Sion, and unto them that turn from transgression in Jacob. 
See Rom. ix. 26.—Ps. cxviii. 22. The stone which the builders 
refused, the same is become the head stone of the corner. Isa, 
Xxvill. 16. Matt. xxi. 42. 

Fuiritment.—John iii. 16. God so loved the world that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him, should not 
perish, but have everlasting life. Compare also 1 Thes. v. 9.; John 
xvii. 3.— Luke xxiv. 47. That repentance and remission of sins should 
be preached in his name. See also Acts x. 43.—Acts xiii. 38, 39. 
Through this man is preached unto you the forgiveness of sins; and 
by him all that believe are justified—Acts iv. 11,12. This is the 
stone which was set at nought of you builders, which is become the 
head of the corner. Neither is their salvation in any other: for there 
is none other name under heaven given among men, whereby we 
must be saved. 


§ 2. Of the necessity of believing in Christ, and the danger of 
rejecting him. 


Deut. xviii. 15.19. The Lord will raise up unto thee a prophet— 
Unto him shall ye hearken—Whosoever will not hearken unto my 
words, which he shall speak in my name, I will require it of him. 
[In Acts iii. 28. this prediction is cited and applied to Jesus Christ.|— 
Numb. xv. 30, 31. The soul that doth aught presumptuously—re- 
proacheth the Lord: and that soul shall be cut off from among his 
people, because he hath despised the word of the Lord.—Ps. ii. 12. 
Kiss the Son, lest he be angry, and ye perish from the right way. 

John iii. 18. He that believeth on him is not condemned ; but he 
that believeth not is condemned already, because he hath not be- 
lieved in the name of the only Son of God.—Heb. ii. 3. How shall 
we escape if we neglect so great salvation ?—Heb. x. 26.29. If we 
sin wilfully, after that we have received the knowledge of the truth, 
there remaineth no more sacrifice for sins, but a certain fearful look- 
ing for of judgment and fiery indignation, which shall devour the 
adversaries. He that despised Moses’s law died without mercy, under 
two or three witnesses: of how much sorer punishment snai. ae be 
thought worthy, who hath trodden under foot the Son of God, and 
hath counted the blood of the covenant wherewith he was sanctified 
an unholy thing, and hath done despite unto the Spirit of grace.— 
The Lord shall be revealed from Heaven with his mighty angels, in 
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flaming fire, taking vengeance on them that know not God, and that 
abey not the Gospe ‘of or Lord Christ. 2'Thes.i.7,8 ‘ 


“The testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy” (Rev. 
xix. 10.);—and of that testimony it were easy to have offered 
aundreds of instances equally striking with those above given. 
Copious as the preceding table of prophecies is, the selection has 
necessarily been restricted to THE PRINCIPAL, in order that this 
article of our Appendix might not be extended an undue length. 
The reader, who is desirous of seeing all (or nearly all) the 
predictions relative to the Messiah, is referred to Huet’s De- 
monstratio Evangelica, Prop. IX. (vol. ii, pp. 595—1056. 
Amsterdam, 1680,) and to Mr. Barker’s “ Messiah: being the 
Prophecies concerning him methodized, with their Accomplish- 
ments ; London, 1780.” 8vo. Both these works have been con- 
sulted in drawing up the preceding table of prophecies and their 
accomplishments. At the end of Vol. II. Book II. (pp. 1374— 
1380.) of Dr. Hales’s Analysis of Sacred Chronology, that 
learned writer has given two series of the great prophecies and 
allusions to Christ in the Old Testament; which are expressly 
cited either as predictions fulfilled in him, or applied to him by 
way of accommodation, in the New Testament. The frst of 
these series describes Jesus Christ in his human nature, as 
the PROMISED sEED OF THE WOMAN in the grand charter of 
our Redemption (Gen. iii. 15.); and his pedigree, sufferings, 
and glory in his successive manifestations of himself, until the 
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end of the world. The second series describes his character and 
offices, human and divine. . Although these two series of pro- 
phecies consist only of references to the Old and New Testament, 
some of which necessarily coincide with the predictions ‘above 
given at length; yet the biblical student will find his time not 
ill spent in comparing them. The second series contains many 
titles and offices of Jesus Christ, which could not, for want ot 
room, be inserted in the present work. 

To conclude :—It is a ract worthy of remark, and which 
ought never to be forgotten, that most of the prophecies, deliver 
ed in the Old Testament concerning the Messiah, were revealed 
nearly, and some of them more than three thousand years ago, 
and yet scarcely one of them can be applied to any man that 
ever lived upon earth except to Him, who is Immanuel, God 
with us, the Lord Jesus Christ, to whom “ give all the prophets 
witness. (Acts x. 43.) With regard to the predictions an- 
nounced by Jesus the Messiah, the voice of history in every 
age—(and especially the present state of Jerusalem and of the 
Jews)—concurs to demonstrate their truth, and, consequently, the 
truth of the Gospel. The more, therefore, we contemplate these 
astonishing FAcTs,—the more deeply we investigate the won- 
derful display of divine power, wisdom, and goodness,—the 
more we shall be disposed to exclaim, with the amazed centu- 
rion,—Truiy tars was Tar SON OF GOD! 





No. VII. 


PROOFS OF THE GENUINENESS OF JOSEPHUS’S TESTIMONY CONCERNING 
JESUS CHRIST. 


[Referred to in p. 81. of this Volume.] 


Joszenus, though a strict pharisee, has borne such a noble 
testimony to the spotless character of Jesus Christ, that Jerome 
considered and called him a Christian writer. Mr. Whiston, 
and some modern writers are of opinion that he was a Naza- 
tene or Ebionite Jewish Christian ; while others have affirmed, 
that the passage, above cited from his Jewish Antiquities, is an 
interpolation, principally (it should seem) on the ground that it 
is too favourable to be given by a Jew to Christ: and that, 
if Josephus did consider Jesus to be the Christ or expected 
Messiah of the Jews, he must have been a believer in him, in 
which case he would not have despatched the miraculous his- 
tory of the Saviour of the World in one short paragraph. 
When, however, the evidence on both sides is fairly weighed, 
we apprehend that it will be found to preponderate most de- 
cidedly in favour of the genuineness of this testimony of Jo- 
sephus: for, ; 
1. Itis found in all the copies of Josephus’s works, which 
are now extant, whether printed or manuscript; in a Hebrew 
translation preserved in the Vatican Library', and in an Arabic 
Version preserved by the Maronites of Mount Libanus. 

2. It is cited by Eusebius, Jerome, Refinus the antagonist 
of Jerome, Isidore of Pelusium, Sozomen, Cassiodorus, Nice- 
phorus, and by many other authors, Greeks, Syrians, and 
Egyptians, of the fourth and fifth centuries; all of whom had 
indisputably seen various manuscripts, and of considerable 
antiquity. How then can men, living eleven or twelve hun- 
dred years after these writers—and, who are so remote both 
from the sources consulted by them, as well as from the events 
related by them,—prove that all these ancient authors were 
utterly destitute of discernment and that all sagacity is exclu- 
sively reserved for our times? . 

3. Josephus not only mentions with respect John the Baptist,’ 
but also James the first bishop of Jerusalem.—“ Ananus” (he 
says) “assembled the Jewish Sanhedrin, and brought before it 
James the Brother of Jesus who is called Christ, with some 
others, whom he delivered over to be stoned as infractors of the 
law.” \Vhis passage, the authenticity of which has never been 


1 Barionius (Annales Ecclesiastici, ad annum 134,) relates, that the pas- 
sage in this Hebrew Translation of Josephus was marked with an obelus, 
which could only have been done by a Jew. 

# Ant. Jud. lib, 18. c. 5. § 2 3 Ibid lib. 20. c. 8, (al.) 9. § 1. 
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disputed or suspected, contains an evident reference to what 
had already been related concerning Christ; for why else should 
he describe James—a man of himself but little known—as the 
brother of Jesus, if he had made no mention of Jesus before 2 

4, It is highly improbable that Josephus, who had discussed 
with such minuteness the history of this period,—mentioned 
Judas of Gallilee, Theudas, and the other obscure pretenders to 
the character of the Messiah, as well as John the Baptist and 
James the brother of Christ,—should have preserved the pro- 
foundest silence concerning Christ, whose name was at that time 
so celebrated among the Jews, and also among the Romans, twa 
of whose historians (Suetonius and Tacitus), have distinctly 
taken notice of him. But in all the writings of Josephus, not a 
hint occurs on the subject except the testimony in question. 

5. It is morally impossible that this passage either was or 
could be forged by Eusebius who first cited it, or by any other 
earlier writer. Had such a forgery been attempted, it would 
unquestionably have been detected by some of the acute and 
inveterate enemies of Christianity; for both Josephus and his 
works were so well received among the Romans, that he was 
enrolled a citizen of Rome, and had a statue erected to his 
memory. His writings were also admitted into the Imperial 
Library : the Romans may further be considered as the guardians 
of the integrity of his text; and the Jews we may be assured, 
would use ali diligence, to prevent any interpolation in favour 
of the Christian cause. Yet it cannot be discovered that any 
objection was ever made to this passage, by any of the opposers 
of the Christian faith in the early ages: their silence therefore 
concerning such a charge is a decisive proof that the passage is 
not a forgery. Indeed, the Christian cause is so far from need- 
ing any fraud to support it, that nothing could be more destruc- 
tive to its interest, than a fraud so palpable and obtrusive. 

To this strong chain of evidence for the genuineness of Jose- 
phus’s testimony, various objections have been made, of which 
the following are the principal :— 


Ossecrion.—1 This passage was not cited by any early 
Christian before Eusebius, such as Justin Martyr, Clement 
of Alexandria, Tertullian or Origen; nor is i cited by 
Chrysostom or Photius, who lived after his time. 


ANswer.—There is no strength in this negative argument against 
Eusebius, drawn from the silence of the ancient fathers. The fathers 
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did not cite the testimony of Joseph 1 SOM 
no copies of his works; or, 2. because his testimony was foreign to the 
design which they had im writing ; which was, to convince the Jews 
that Jesus was the Messiah, out of the Old Testament, and, conse- 
quently, they had no need of other evidence ; or, 3. because, on 
account of this very testimony, the evidence of Josephus was disre- 
garded by the Jews themselves.! ' 


OxsrcTion. 2.—The passage in question interrupts t 
of the narration, and is unlike the style of Josephus. 

: Answer.—It is introduced naturally in the course of the historian’s 

narrative, the order of which it does not disturb. It is introduced 
under the article of Pilate, and connected with two circumstances, 
which occasioned disturbances; and was not the putting of Jesus to 
death, and the continuance of the apostles and disciples after him, 
declaring his resurrection, another very considerable circumstance, 
which created very great disturbances? And though Josephus does 
not say this in express terms, yet he intimates it, by connecting it with 
the two causes of commotion, by giving so honourable a testimony to 
vesus, and telling us that he was crucified at the instigation of the 
chief persons of the Jewish nation. It would scarcely have been 
decent in him to have said more on this head. The following view 
of the connection of the passage now under consideration will confirm 
and illustrate the preceding remarks :— 

In his Jewish Antiquities, (book xviii. c. i.) he ralates, in the first 
section, that Pilate introduced Cewsar’s images into Jerusalem, and 
that, in consequence of this measure producing a tumult, he com- 
manded them to be carried thence to Cxesarea. In the second section, 
he gives an account of Pilate’s attempt to bring a current of water to 
Jerusalem, the expense of which he defrayed out of the sacred money : 
this also caused a tumult, in which a great number of Jews were 
slain. In the third section he relates that ahout the same time Pilate 
crucified Jesus, who was called Christ, a wise and holy man; and 
(§ 4.) about the same time also, he adds, another sad calamity put the 
Jews into disorder, which he promises to narrate after he had given 
an account of a most flagitious crime which was perpetrated at Rome 
in the temple of Isis: and, after detailing all its circumstances, he 
proceeds (§ 5.), agreeably to his promise, to describe the expulsion of 
the Jews from Rome, by the emperor Tiberius, in consequence of the 
villanous conduct of four of their countrymen. Such is the connec- 
tion of the whole chapter; and when it is fairly considered, we may 
safely challenge any one to say, whether the passage under considera- 
tion interrupts the order of the narration: on the contrary, if it be 
taken out, that connection is irrecoverably broken. It is manifest, that 
Josephus relates events in the order in widen they happened, and that 
they are connected together only by the time when they took place. 

With regard to the objection that the passage in question is unlike 
the style of Josephus, it is sufficient to reply in the quaint but ex- 
pressive language of Huet, that one egg is not more like another, than 
as the style of this passage to the general style of his writings. Objec- 
tions from style are often fanciful ; and Daubuz has proved, by actual 
collation, the perfect coincidence between its style and that of Jose- 
phus in other parts of his works. ‘This objection, therefore, falls to 
the ground. 


Ossecrion 3.—The Testimony of Josephus concerning 
Jesus, could not possibly have been recorded by him; for he 
was not only a Jew, but also rigidly attached to the Jewish 
religion. The expressions are not those of a Jew, but of a 
Christian. 


Answrr.—Josephus was not so addicted to his own religion, as to 
approve the conduct and opinion of the Jews concerning Christ and 


us, 1. either because they had 


he order 


. The above refuted objection is examined in detail by professor Vernet, 
in his traité de la Vérité de la Religion Chrétienne, tome ix. pp. 165—221. 

2 See Daubuz Pro Testimonio Josephi de Jesu Christo, contra Tan. 
Fabrum et alios (8vo. Lond. 1706,) pp. 128--205. The whole of this Dis- 
sertation is printed at the end of the second volume of Havercamp’s 
edition of Josephus’s works. Mr. Whiston has abridged the collation of 
Daubuz in Dissertation I. pp. v.—vii. prefixed to his translation of the 
Jewish historian, folio, London, 1737. Bosii Exercitatio Critica ad Flavii 
Josephi Periocham de Jesu Christo. annexed to Oftii Sricilegium ex Jose- 
pho, Lug. Bat. 1741. 8vo. 
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his doctrine. From the moderation which pervades his whole nar 
rative of the Jewish war, it may justly be inferred, that the fanatic 
fury, which the chief men of his nation exercised against Christ could 
not but have been displeasing to him. He has rendered that attesta- 
tion to the innocence, sanctity, and miracles of Christ, which the fide- 
lity of history required : nor does it follow that he was necessitated to 
renounce on this account the religion of his fathers. Either the com- 
mon prejudices of the Jews, that their Messiah would be a victorious 
and temporal sovereign, or the indifference so prevalent in many to- 
wards controverted questions, might have been sufficient to prevent 
him from renouncing the religion in which he had been educated, 
and embracing a new one, the profession of which was attended with 
danger: or else, he might think himself at liberty to be either a Jew 
or a Christian, as the same God was worshipped in both systems of 
religion. On either of these suppositions, Josephus might have writ- 
ten every thing which this*testimony contains ; as will be evident 
from the following critical examination of the passage. 

The expression, “if it, be lawful to call him a man,” does not imply 
that Josephus believed Christ to be God, but only an extraordinary 
man, one whose wisdom and works had raised him above the com- 
mon condition of humanity. He represents him as having “ performed, 
many wonderful works.” In this there is nothing singular, for the Jews 
themselves, his contemporaries, acknowledge that he wrought many 
mighty works. Compare Matt. xiii. 54. xiv. 2., &c. and the parallel 
passages in the other Gospels. Josephus further says, that “he was a 
teacher of such men as gladly received the truth with pleasure,’’—both 
because the moral precepts of Christ were such as Josephus approved, 
and also because the disciples of Christ were iifluenced by no other 
motive than the desire of discerning it. “ He drew over to him many, 
both Jews and Gentiles.’ How true this was, at the time when 
Josephus wrote, it is unnecessary to show. The phrase, “ This was 
the Christ,’—(6 Xpst05 ovros #v,) by no means intimates that Jesus was 
the Messiah, but only that he was the person called Christ both by 
the Christians and Nonicaat just as if we should say, “ This was the 
same man as he named Christ.” Jesus was a common name, and 
would not have sufficiently pointed out the person intended to the 
Greeks and Romans. The name by which he was known to them 
was Chrestus or Christus, as we read in Suetonius and Tacitus ; and 
if (as there is every reason to believe) Tacitus had read Josephus, he 
most probably took this very name from the Jewish historian. With 
regard to the resurrection of Christ, and the prophecies referring to 
him, Josephus rather speaks the language used by the Christians than 
his own private opinion : or else he thought that Christ had appeared 
after his arrival, and that the prophets had foretold this event,—a point 
which, if admitted, and if he had been -consistent, ought to have in- 
duced him to embrace Christianity. But it will readily be imagined, 
that there might be many circumstances to prevent his becoming a 
proselyte; nor is it either new or wonderful that men, especially in 
their religious concerns, should contradict themselves, and withstand 
the conviction of their own minds. It is certain that, in our own 
times, no one has spoken in higher terms concerning Christ than M 
Rousseau; who, nevertheless, not only in his other writings, but also 
in the very work that contains the very eloquent eulogium alluded 
to, inveighs against Christianity with acrimony and rancour.* 


The whole of the evidence concerning the much litigated pas- 
sage of Josephus is now before the reader; who, on considering 
it in all its bearings, will doubtless agree with the writer of these 
pages, that it is Genuine, and consequently affords a noble - 
testimony to the credibility of the facts related in the New 
‘Testament. 


1 Appendix to the Life of Dr. Lardner, Nos. IX. and X. 4to. vol. v. pp 
xlv.—cxlviii. Works, 8vo. vol. i. pp. clv.—clxviii. Vernet, Traité de la 
Verité de la Religion Chrétienne, tome ix. pp. 1—236. Huet, Demonstr. 
Evang. vol. i. pp. 46—56. CEuvres de Nonotte, tom. vi. pp. 382—391. Colo 
nia La Religion Chrétienne Autorisée par des Auteurs Paiens, (Paris, 
1826, 2d edit.) pp. 360—379. In pp. 395—485. his editor, the Abbé Laboude- 
rie, has reprinted David Martin’s elaborate Dissertation sur le Témoignage 
rendu a Jesus Christ par Joséphe, dans les Antiquités Judaiques, liv. 
18. chap. 4. Bretschneider’s Capita Theologie Judeorum Dogmatice, @ 
Flavii Jose phi Scriptis collecta, (8vo. Lipsiz, 1812,) pp. 59—64. See also Vin 
dicie Flaviane, or a Vindication of the Testimony given hy Josephus con 
cerning our Saviour Jesus Christ. By Jacob Bryant, Esq. &vs. London. 178C 
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